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'  ^nd  noo^  mafreends^ — some  fifty  years 
ago,  said  an  old  Highland  preacher,  sud- 
denly lowering  a  voice  which  for  nearly 
an  hour  had  heen  giving  fervid  utterance 
to  a  series  of  supplications  for  the  wel- 
fare temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  of  his 
flock, — '  And  noo,  mafreends^ — ^the  good 
man  repeated,  as,  wiping  his  bedewed 
brow,  he  looked  down  upon  a  congrega- 
tion who  with  outstretched  chins  sat  lis- 
tening in  respectful  astonishment  to  this 
new  proof  that  their  pastor's  subject,  un- 
like his  body,  was  still  unexhausted; 
*  And  noo,  ma  freenda^ — he  once  more 
exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  parental  be- 
nevolence it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  describe — '  Let  us  praigh  for  the  puir 
Deil !  Thereh  naebody  praighs  for  the 
puir  Deil  P 

To  our  literary  congregation,  we  beg 
leave  to  repeat  very  nearly  the  same  two 
exclamations,  for,  deeply  as  we  all  stand 
indebted  to  the  British  press,  it  may  truly 
be  said  '  There's  naebody  thinks  of  its  puir 
deils,'  nor  of  the  many  kindred  spirits, 
'black,  white,  and  grey,'  who,  above 
ground  as  well  as  below,  inhabit  the  great 
printing-houses  of  the  land  we  live  in. 
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We  shall,  therefore,  at  once  proceed  to 
one  of  these  establishments,  and  by  our 
sovereign  power  summon  its  motley  in- 
mates before  us,  that  they  may  rapidly 
glide  before  our  readers  in  review. 

In  a  raw  December  morning,  just  be- 
fore the  gas-lights  are  extinguished,  and 
just  before  sunrise,  the  streets  of  London 
form  a  twilight  picture  which  it  is  inter- 
esting to  contemplate,  inasmuch  as  there 
exists  perhaps  no  moment  in  the  twenty* 
four  hours  in  which  they  present  a  more 
guiltless  aspect ;  for  at  this  hour  luxury 
has  retired  to  such  rest  as  belongs  to  it — 
vice  has  not  yet  risen.  Although  the 
rows  of  houses  are  still  in  shade,  and  al* 
though  their  stacks  of  chimneys  appear 
fantastically  delineated  upon  the  grey  sky, 
yet  the  picture,  chiaro-oscuro,  is  not  alto- 
gether without  its  lights.  The  wet  streets, 
in  whatever  direction  they  radiate,  shine 
almost  as  brightly  as  the  gilt  printing  over 
the  barred  shops.  At  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  the  gin-palaces,  as  they  are  pass- 
ed, appear  splendidly  illuminated  with 
gas,  showing  an  elevated  row  of  lettered 
and  numbered  yellow  casks,  which  in 
daylight  stand  on  their  ends  unnoticed. 
The  mshionable  streets  are  all  completely 
deserted,  save  by  a  solitary  policeman, 
who,  distinguished  by  his  warm  cpreat-coat 
and  shining  belt,  is  seen  standing  at  a 
crossing  drinking  the  cup  of  hot  salop  or 
cojSee  he  has  just  purchased  of  an  old 
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barrow-wotnany  who,  with  her  ainoking 
kettle,  is  quietly  seated  at  his  side,  while 
the  cab  and  haclmey-coach  horses,  with 
their  heads  drooping,  appear  as  motion- 
less 88  the  Inrass  charger  at  Charing- 
Cross. 

An  Irish  labourer  with  an  empty  hod 
over  his  shoulder,  a  ni€ua  carrying  a  saw, 
a  tradesman  with  his  white  apron  tucked 
up  for  walking,  a  few  men,  '  far  and  wide 
between,'  in  fustian  jackets,  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  to  keep  them 
warm^  are  the  only  perceptible  atoms  of 
an  enormous  mass  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  people — all  the  rest  being  as  complete- 
ly buried  from  view  as  if  they  were  lying 
in  their  graves. 

But  as  our  vehicle  proceeds,  every 
minute  imparts  life  to  the  scene,  until,  by 
the  time  Blackfriars  bridge  is  crossed,  the 
light  of  day  illumines  the  figures  of  hun- 
dreds of  workmen,  who,  unconnected  with 
each  other,  are,  in  various  directions, 
steadily  proceeding  to  their  tasks. 

Among  them,  from  their  dress,  gait,  and 
general  appearance  it  is  not  difficult  here 
and  there  to  distinguish  that  several  ar^ 
printers }  and  as  we  have  now  reached 
the  gate  of  one  of  the  principal  buildings 
to  which  they  are  marching,  we  must 
alight  from  our  '  cab,*  that  we  may  by  a 
slight  sketch  delineate  its  interior  for  our 
readers. 

The  printing  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Clowes,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames, 
^or  they  have  a  branch  office  at  Charing 
Cross,)  is  situated  between  Blackfriars 
and  Waterloo  bridges.  Their  buildings 
extend  in  length  from  Princes-street  to 
Duke-street,  and  in  breadth  about  half  the 
distance.  The  entrance  is  by  rather  a 
steep  declivity  into  a  little  low  court,  on 
arriving  at  which,  the  small  counting- 
house  IS  close  on  the  left;  the  great 
steam-presses,  type  and  stereotype- foun- 
dry, and  paper-warehouse,  on  the  right ; 
and  the  apartments  for  compositors,  read- 
ers^  &C.,  in  front. 

In  the  last-mentioned  building  there  are 
five  compositors^  halls,  the  largest  of 
which  (on  two  levels,  the  upper  being 
termed  by  the  workmen  the  'quarter- 
deck*) is  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  The 
door  is  nearly  in  the  centre,  and,  on  en- 
tering this  apartment  at  davbreak,  the 
stranger  sees  at  a  coup  cPail  before  him, 
on  his  right  and  left,  sixty  compositors' 
frames,  which  though  much  larger,  are 
about  the  height  of  the  music-stands  in 
an  orchestra.  At  this  early  hour  they  are 
all  deserted,  their  daily  tenants  not  having 


arrived.  Not  a  sound  is  to  be  heard  save 
the  slow  ticking  of  a  gaudy-faced  wooden 
clock,  the  property  of  the  workmen,  which 
faithfully  tells  when  they  are  entitled  to 
refreshment,  and  ^ich  finally  announces 
to  them  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the 
hour  of  their  emancipation  has  arrived. 
On  the  long  wall  opposite  to  the  range  of 
windows  hang  the  printed  regulations  of 
a  subscription  fund,  to  which  every  man 
contributes  2d^  and  every  boy  \d.  per 
week,  explaining  how  much  each  is  en- 
titled to  receive  in  the  sad  hour  of  sick- 
ness, with  the  consoling  intelligence  that 
5/.  is  allowed  to  bury  him  if  he  be  a  man, 
and  2/.  10s.  if  merely  a  boy.  Along  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  about  a  foot 
above  the  floor,  there  is  a  cast-iron  pipe 
heated  by  steam,  extending  through  the 
establishment  upwards  of  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  the  genial  effect  of  which  mod- 
estly speaks  for  itself. 

Cfn  the  right  hand,  touching  each  frame, 
stands  a  small  low  table,  about  two  feet 
square .  A  hasty  traveller  would  probably 
pronounce  that  all  these  frames  were  alike, 
yet  a  few  minutes'  attentive  observation 
not  only  dispels  the  error,  but  by  numer- 
ous decipherable  hieroglyphics  explains 
to  a  certain  extent  the  general  occupation 
of  the  owners,  as  well  as  the  particular 
character  of  each. 

For  instance,  the  height  of  the  frames 
at  once  declares  that  the  compositors 
must  perform  their  work  standing,  while 
the  pair  of  easy  slippers  which  are  under- 
neath each  stand  suggests  that  the  occupa- 
tion must  be  severely  felt  by  the  feet. 
The  working  jacket  or  the  apron,  which 
lies  exactly  as  it  was  cast  aside  the  even- 
ing before,  shows  that  freedom  in  the  arms 
is  a  requisite  to  the  craft.  The  good 
workman  is  known  by  the  regularity  with 
which  his  copy  hangs  neatly  folded  m  the 
little  wooden  recess  at  his  side — the 
slovenly  compositor  is  detected  by  having 
left  his  MS.  on  his  type,  liable  to  be  blown 
from  the  case — ^while  the  apprentice,  like 
*  the  carpenter,  known  by  his  chips,'  is  dis- 
covered by  the  quantity  of  type  which  lies 
scattered  on  the  floor  on  which  he  stood. 

The  relative  stature  of  the  workmen  can 
also  be  not  inaccurately  determined  by 
the  different  heights  of  their  frames.  The 
roomy  stools  which  some  have  purchased 
(and  which  are  their  private  property,  for 
be  it  known  that  the  establishment  neither 
furnishes  nor  approves  of  such  luxuries) 
are  not  without  their  silent  moral ;  those 

Iwith  a  large  circumference,  as  well  as 
those  of  a  much  smaller  size,  denoting  the 
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diameter  of  a  certain  recumbent  body, 
while  the  stuffed  stool  tells  its  own  tale. 
The  pictures,  the  songs,  the  tracts,  the 
caricatures,  which  each  man,  according 
to  his  fancy,  has  pasted  against  the  smaU 
compartment  of  whitewashed  wall  which 
bounds  his  tiny  dominions,  indicate  the 
colour  of  his  leading  propensity.  One 
man  is  evidently  the  possessor  of  a  seri- 
ous mind,  another  is  a  follower  of  the  fine 
arts.  A  picture  of  the  Duke  of  Welling, 
ton  denotes  that  another  is  an  admirer  of 
stem  moral  probity  and  high  military 
honour :  white  a  rosy-faced  Hebe,  in  a 
very  low  evening  gown,  laughingly  con- 
fesses  for  its  owner  that  which  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  to  expound.  In  the 
midst  of  these  studies  the  attention  of  the 
solitary  stranger  is  aroused  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  or  three  little  boys, 
dressed  in  fustian  jackets  and  paper  caps, 
who  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  enter  the 
hall  with  a  broom  and  water.  These  are 
young  aspiring  devils,  who,  until  they 
nave  regularly  received  their  commis- 
sions,  are  employed  in  cleaning  the  halls 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  compositors. 
Besides  ventilating  the  room  by  opening 
the  windows  in  the  roof,  beginning  at  one 
extremity,  they  sweep  under  each  frame, 
watering  the  floor  as  they  proceed,  until 
they  at  last  collect  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  hall  a  heap  of  literary  rubbish ;  but 
even  this  is  worthy  of  attention,  for,  on 
being  sifted  through  an  iron  sieve,  it  is 
invariably  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of 
type  of  all  sizes,  which  more  or  less  has 
been  scattered  right  and  left  by  the  dif 
ferent  compositors.  •  To  attempt  to  re- 
store  these  to  the  respective  families  from 
which  they  have  emigrated  would  be  a 
work  of  considerable  trouble;  they  are 
therefore  thrown  into  a  dark  receptacle 
or  grave,  where  they  patiently  remain  un- 
til they  are  remelted,  recast  into  type, 
and  thus  once  again  appear  in  the  case  of 
the  compositor.  By  this  curious  trans- 
migration Roman  letters  sometimes  re- 
appear on  earth  in  the  character  of  italics 
— ^the  lazy  z  finds  itselfconverted  into  the 
ubiquitous  c,  the  full  stop  becomes  per- 
haps  a  comma,  while  the  hunchbacked 
mark  of  interrogation  stands  triumphantly 
erect — ^a  note  of  admiration  to  the  world ! 
By  the  time  the  halls  are  swept  some 
of  the  compositors  drop  in.  The  steadi- 
est generally  make  their  appearance  first ; 
and  on  reaching  their  frames  their  first 
operation  is  leisurely  to  take  ofiTand  fold 
up  their  coats,  tuck  up  their  shirt- sleeves, 
put  on  their  brown  holland  aprons,  ex- 
change their  heavy  walking  shoes  for  the 


light  brown  easy  slippers,  and  then  un- 
folding  their  copy  they  at  once  proceed, 
to  work. 

By  eight  o'clock  the  whole  body  have 
arrived.  Many  in  their  costume  resemble 
common  labourers,  others  are  better  clad, 
several  are  very  well  dressed,  but  all  bear 
in  their  countenances  the  appearance  of 
men  of  considerable  intelligence  and  edn^ 
cation.  They  have  scarcely  assunied 
their  respective  stations,  when  blue  mugs, 
containing  each  a  pint  or  half^a^pint  of 
tea  or  cofiTee,  and  attended  either  by  a 
smoking  hot  roll  stufiled  with  yellow  but- 
ter, or  by  a  couple  of  slices  of  bread  and 
butter,  enter  the  hall.  The  little  girls, 
who  with  well-combed  hair  and  clean 
shining  faces  bring  these  refreshments, 
carry  them  to  those  who  have  not  break* 
fasted  at  home.  Before  the  empty  mugs 
have  vanished,  a  boy  enters  the  hall  at  a 
fast  walk  with  a  large  bundle  under  his 
arm — of  morning  newspapers :  this  intel* 
lectual  luxury  the  compositors,  by  a 
friendly  subscription,  allow;  themselves  to 
enjoy.  From  their  connection  with  the 
dinerent  presses,  they  manage  to  obtain 
the  very  earliest  copies,  and  thus  the 
news  of  the  day  is  known  to  them — ^the 
leading  articles  of  the  different  papers  are 
criticised,  applauded,  or  condemned — an 
hour  or  two  before  the  great  statesmen  of 
the  country  have  received  the  observa* 
tions,  the  castigation,  or  the  intelligence 
they  contain.  One  would  think  that 
compositors  would  be  as  sick  of  reading 
as  a  grocer's  boy  is  of  treacle  5  but  that 
this  is  not  the  case  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  they  not  only  willir^ly  pay  for  these 
newspapers,  but  often  indemnify  one  of 
their  own  community  for  giving  up  his 
time  in  order  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall  on  a  high  stool  and  read  the  news 
aloud  to  them  while  they  are  labouring  at 
their  work:  they  will,  moreover,  even 
pay  him  to  read  to  them  any  new  book 
which  they  consider  to  contain  interest* 
ing  information!  It  of  course  requires 
very  great  command  of  the  mind  to  be 
able  to  give  attention  to  what  is  read  from 
one  book,  while  men  are  intently  employ* 
ed  in  the  creation  of  another.  The  ap- 
prentices and  inferior  workmen  cannot 
attempt  to  this,  but  the  greater  number, 
astonishing  as  it  may  sound,  can  listen 
without  injury  to  their  avocation.  Very 
shortly  after  eight  o'clock  the  whole  body 
are  at  their  work,  at  which  it  may  be  ob* 
served  they  patiently  continue,  with  only 
an  hour's  interval,  until  eight  o'clock  at 
night. 

It  is  impossible  to  eontemc 
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of  sixty  literary  labourers  steadily  work- ' 
ing  together  in  one  room,  without  imme- 
tliately  acknowledging  the  important  serv- 
ice they  are  rendering  to  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  respect  which,  therefore, 
is  due  to  them  from  society.  The  minu- 
tis  of  their  art  it  might  be  deemed  tedious 
to  detail ;  yet  with  so  many  operators  in 
view  it  is  not  difficult,  even  for  an  inex- 
perienced visitor,  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  perfection  at  which  they 
have  individually  arrived. 

Among  compositors,  as  in  all  other  pro- 
fessions, the  race  is  not  always  gained  by 
him  who  is  apparently  the  swiftest. 
Steadiness,  coolness,  and  attention  are 
more  valuable  qualifications  than  eager- 
ness and  haste ;  and,  accordingly,  those 
compositors  who  at  first  sight  appear  to 
be  doing  the  most,  are  often,  after  all, 
less  serviceable  to  themselves,  and,  con- 
sequently to  their  employers,  than  those 
who,  with  less  display,  follow  the  old 
adage  of  '  slow  and  sure.' 

On  the  attitude  of  a  compositor  his 
work  principally  depends.  The  opera- 
tion being  performed  by  the  eyes,  fingers, 
and  arms,  which,  with  considerable  ve- 
locity, are  moved  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, the  rest  of  the  body  should  be  kept 
as  tranquil  as  possible.  However  zealous, 
therefore,  a  workman  may  be,  if  his 
shoulders  and  hips  are  seen  to  be  moved 
by  every  little  letter  he  lifts,  fatigue,  ex- 
haustion, and  errors  are  the  result ; 
whereas,  if  the  arms  alone  appear  in 
motion,  the  work  is  more  easily,  and, 
consequently,  more  successfully  execut- 
ed. The  principle  of  Hamlet's  advice  to 
the  players  may  be  ofi!ered  to  com- 
positors : — 

'  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced 
it  to  you.  Do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with 
your  hand,  thus,  but  use  all  gently.  Be  not  too 
tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be 
your  tutor :  suit  the  adion  to  the  toord^  the  toord 
to  the  action,* 

Before  a  compositor  can  proceed  with 
his  copy^  his  first  business  must  evidently 
be  to  fill  his  ^  cases,^  which  contain  about 
100  pounds'  weight  of  type  of  nine  sorts, 
viz. : — 1.  capitcQs ;  2.  small  capitals  ; 
3.  Roman  letters  (for  italics  separate 
cases  are  used;)  4.  figures;  5.  points 
and  references;  6.  spaces;  7.  em  and 
en  quadrats,  or  the  larger  spaces ;  8. 
double,  treble,  and  quadruple  quadrats; 
9.  accents.  There  are  two  '  cases  ;'  the 
upper  of  which  is  divided  into  98  equal 
compartments ;   the  lower  into  53   divi- 


sions, adapted  in  size  to  the  number  of 
letters  they  are  to  contain. 

In  the  English  language  the  letter  e 
inhabits  the  largest  box  ;  a.  c,  rf.  A,  i,  i»,  n, 
o,  r,  *,  /,  u  live  in  the  next  sized  apart- 
ments ;  ft,  /,  g,  /,  p^  r,  w,  y  dwell  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  bedrooms,  while 
J,  k^  9,  x^  Zy  <z  and  ce,  double  letters,  &c., 
are  more  humbly  lodged  in  the  cup- 
boards, garrets,  and  cellars.  And  the 
reason  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the 
letter  c  being  visited  \y^  the  compositor 
sixty  times  as  often  as  z  (for  his  hand 
spends  an  hour  in  the  former  box  for 
every  minute  in  the  latter),  it  is  evidently 
advisable  that  the  letters  oftenest  requir- 
ed should  be  the  nearest.  Latin  and 
French  books  devour  more  of  c,  »,  /,  m,/>, 
9, «,  t£,  and  V  than  English  ones,  and  for 
these  languages  the  '  cases'  must  there- 
fore be  arranged  accordingly. 

The  usual  way  of  filling  cases  with 
letters  is  by  distributing  the  t3rpe  pages  of 
books  which  have  been  printed  ofi*.  Al- 
though the  ideas  or  words  of  one  author 
would  not,  especially  in  his  own  opinion, 
at  all  suit  those  of  his  brother  writer — 
(for  instance,  suppose  the  type  pages  of 
The  Diary  of  the  Times  of  Georg 


i ?.^^-^ 

were  distributed  to  set  up  '  The  Bishop 

of  Exeter's  Charge  to  his  Clergy') — yet 

the    letters    which    compose    them   are 

found  in  practice  to  bear  to  each  other 

exactly  the  same  proportion.      The  most 

profligate  pages  are,  therefore,  quite  as 

acceptable    to    the   compositor    who    is 

about  to  print  a  sermon,  as  a  volume  on 

cookery,  or  even  on  divinity ;  and  thus, 

in  death,  books,  like  their  authors,  are  all 

democratically  equal. 

The  distributing  of  the  letters  from  the 
type  pages  into  the  square  dens  to  which 
they  respectively  belong  is  performed 
with  astonishing  celerity.  If  the  type 
were  jumbled,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  '  in  pie,'  the  time  requisite  for 
recognizing  the  tiny  countenance  of  each 
letter  would  be  enormous,  but  the  com- 
positor, being  enabled  to  grasp  and  read 
one  or  two  sentences  at  a  time,  without 
again  looking  at  the  letters,  drops  them 
one  by  one,  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
according  to  their  destination.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  a  good  compositor  can  dis- 
tribute 4000  letters  per  hour,  which  is 
about  five  times  as  many  as  he  can  com- 
pose ;  just  as  in  common  life  all  men  can 
spend  money  at  least  twenty  times  as 
readily  as  they  can  earn  it. 

As  soon  as  the  workman  has  filled  his 
cases,   his  next  Sisyphus  labour  is  by 
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composition  to  exhaust  them.  Glancing 
occasionally  at  his  copy  before  him,  he 
consecutively  picks  up,  with  a  zigzag 
movement,  and  with  almost  the  velocity 
of  lightning,  the  letters  he  requires.  In 
arranging  these  types  in  the  '  stick,'  or 
little  frame,  which  he  holds  in  his  left 
hand,  he  must  of  course  place  them  with 
their  heads  or  letter-ends  uppermost :  be- 
sides which,  they  must,  like  soldiers,  be 
made  all  to  march  the  same  way;  for 
otherwise  one  letter  in  the  page  would  be 

*  eyes  right,'    one   '  eyes  left,'   another 

*  eyes  front,'  while  another  would  be 
looking  to  the  rear.  This  insubordina- 
tion would  produce,  not  only  confusion, 
but  positive  errors,  for  p  would  pass  for 
dj  n  for  t£,  q  for  6,  &c.  To  avoid  all  this 
the  type  are  all  purposely  cast  with  a 

*  nick'  on  one  of  their  sides,  by  which 
simple  arrangement  they  are  easily  re- 
cognised, and  made  to  fall  into  t^eir 
places  the  right  way ;  and  compositors  as 
regularly  place  the  nicks  of  their  type  all 
outermost,  as  ladies  and  gentlemen  scien- 
tifically seat  themselves  at  dinner,  with 
their  nicks  (we  mean  their  mouths)  all 
facing  the  dishes.  In  short,  a  c^uest  sit- 
ting with  his  back  to  his  plate  is  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  compositor,  a  greater 
breach  of  decorum,  than  for  a  letter  to 
face  the  wrong  way.  The  composing- 
stick  contains  the  same  sort  of  relative 
proportion  to  a  page  as  a  paragraph.  It 
holds  a  certain  measure  of  type,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  filled,  the  paragraph,  or 
fragment  of  paragraph,  it  contains,  is 
transplanted  into  the  page  to  which  it 
belongs.  This  process  is  repeated  until 
the  pages  composing  a  sheet,  being  com- 
pleted, are  firnily  fixed  by  wooden  quoins 
or  wedges  into  an  iron  frame  called  a 
'-chase  ;  and  after  having  thus  been  pro- 
perly prepared  for  the  proof-press,  a  sin- 
gle copy  is  '  pulled  off,  and  the  business 
of  correction  then  begins. 

As  the  compositor  receives  nothing  for 
curing  his  own  mistakes,  they  form  the 
self-correcting  punishment  of  his  offence. 
The  operation  is  the  most  disagreeable, 
and,  by  pressure  on  the  chest  incurred  in 
leaning  over  the  form,  it  is  also  the  most 
unhealthy  part  of  his  occupation.  'A 
sharp  bodkin  and  patience'  are  said  by  the 
craft  to  be  the  only  two  instruments  which 
are  required  for  correction :  by  the  former 
a  single  letter  can  be  abstracted  and  ex- 
changed ;  by  the  latter,  if  a  word  has  been 
improperly  omitted  or  repeated,  the  type 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  error  can  be 
expanded  or  contracted,  (technically  term- 
ed *  driven  out,'  or  '  got  in,')  tmtil  the  ad- 


justment  be  effected.  But  the  composi- 
tor's own  errors  are  scarcely  put  to  rights 
before  a  much  greater  difilculty  arrives, 
namely,  the  author's  corrections,  for  which 
the  compositors  are  very  properly  paid 
Qd,  an  hour. 

It  can  easily  be  believed  that  it  is  as 
difiScult  for  a  compositor  to  produce  a 
correct  copy  of  his  MS.,  as  it  is  for  a  tai- 
lor to  make  clothes  to  fit  the  person  he 
has  measured ;  but  the  simile  must  stop 
here,  for  what  would  be  the  exclamations 
of  Mr.  Stultze,  or  Madame  Maradan  Car- 
son, if  they  were  to  be  informed  that  the 
gentleman  or  the  lady  whom  they  had  but 
a  few  days  ago  measured,  had,  while  their 
clothes  were  a-making,  completely  altered 
in  shape,  form  and  dimensions!  That, 
for  instance,  the  gentleman  had  lost  his 
calves — ^had  'an  increasing  belly,  and  a 
decreasing  leg' — ^that,  from  being  a  dwarf, 
he  had  swelled  into  a  giant — or  that  his 
arms  had  become  shorter — and  that  his 
frame  had  shrivelled  into  half  its  bulk : — 
that,  again,  Miladi's  waist  had  suddenly 
expanded — ^that  her  'bustle'  had  materi- 
ally increased,  while  her  lovely  daughter, 
who,  but  a  week  ago,  was  measured  as  a 
mop-stick,  had  all  at  once  what  is  usuaUy 
termed  '  come  out.' 

Now,  ridiculous  as  all  these  changes 
may  sound,  they  are — ^to  say  nothing  of 
the  heart-ache  caused  by  '  bad  copy,'  in 
which,  besides  being  almost  illegible,  the 
author  himself  evidently  does  not  know 
what  he  means  to  say — ^no  more  than 
those  with  which  compositors  are  con- 
stantly afilicted.  Few  men  can  dare  to 
print  their  sentiments  as  they  write  them. 
Not  only  must  the  frame-work  of  their 
composition  be  altered,  but  a  series  of 
minute  posthumous  additions  and  sub- 
I  tractions  are  ordered,  which  it  is  almost 
I  impossible  to  effect ;  indeed,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  it  would  be  a  short- 
er operation  for  the  compositor  to  set  up 
the  types  afresh,  than  to  disturb  his  work 
piecemeal,  by  the  quantity  of  codicils  and 
alterations  which  a  vain,  vacillating, 
crotchety  writer  Jias  required. 

A  glance  at  the  different  attitudes  of 
the  sixty  compositors  working  before  us 
is  sufiicient  to  explain  even  to  a  stranger 
whether  they  are  composing,  distributing, 
correcting,  or  imposing;  which  latter 
occupation  is  the  fixing  corrected  pages 
into  the  iron  frames  or  '  chases,'  in  which 
they  eventually  go  to  press.  But  our 
reader  has  probably  remained  long  enough 
in  the  long  hall,  and  we  will  therefore  in- 
troduce him  to  the  very  small  cells  of  the 
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In  a  printing  establiflhment  ^  the  reader' 
is  almost  the  only  indiyidual  whose  occu- 
pation is  sedentary;  indeed  the  galley- 
slave  can  scarcely  be  more  closely  bound 
to  his  oar  than  is  a  reader  to  his  stool. 
On  entering  his  cell,  his  very  attitude  is 
a  striking  and  most  graphic  picture  of 
earnest  attention.  It  is  evident,  from  his 
outline,  that  the  whole  power  of  his  mind 
is  concentrated  in  fL  focus  upon  the  page 
before  him ;  and  as  in  midnight  the  lamps 
of  the  mail,  which  illuminate  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  road,  seem  to  increase  the 
pitchy  darkness  which  in  every  other  di- 
rection prevails,  so  does  the  undivided 
attention  of  a  reader  to  his  subject  evi- 
dently abstract  his  thoughts  from  all 
other  considerations.  An  urchin  stands 
by  reading  to  the  reader  from  the  copy — 
furnishing  him,  in  fact,  with  an  addition- 
al pair  of  eyes ;  and  the  shortest  way  to 
attract  his  immediate  notice  is  to  stop 
his  boy  :  for  no  sooner  does  the  stream 
of  the  child's  voice  cease  to  flow  than  the 
machinery  of  the  man's  mind  ceases  to 
work  I — something  has  evidently  'gone 
wrong ! — ^he  accordingly  at  once  raises 
his  weary  head,  and  a  slight  sigh,  with 
one  passas^e  of  the  hand  across  his  brow, 
is  generally  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
receive  the  intruder  with  mildness  and 
attention. 

Although  the  general  interests  of  liter- 
ature, as  well  as  the  character  of  the  art 
of  printing,  depend  on  the  grammatical 
accuracy  and  typographical  correctness 
of  *  the  reader,'  yet  from  the  cold-heart- 
ed public  he  receives  punishment,  but  no 
reward.  The  slightest  oversight  is  de- 
clared to  be  an  error ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  by  his  unremitted  applica- 
tion no  fault  can  be  detected,  he  has 
nothing  to  expect  from  mankind  but  to 
escape  and  live  uncehsured.  Poor  Grold- 
smith  lurked  a  reader  in  Samuel  Richard- 
son's office,  for  many  a  hungry  day  in  the 
early  period  of  his  life  ! 

In  a  large  printing  establishment,-  the 
real  interest  of  which  is  to  increase  the 
healthy  appetite  of  the  public  by  supply- 
ing it  with  wholesome  food  of  the  best 
possible  description,  it  is  found  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  *the  readers' 
should  be  competent  to  correct,  not^only 
the  press,  but  the  author.  It  is  requisite 
not  only  that  they  should  possess  a  micro- 
scopic eye,  capable  of  detecting  the  mi- 
nutest errors,  but  be  also  enlightened 
judges  of  the  purity  of  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  general  style  of  the  author 
eannot,  of  course,  be  interfered  with; 
but  tiresome  repetitions,  incorrect  asser- 


tions, intoxicated  hyperbole,  faults  in 
grammar,  and  above  all,  in  punctuation, 
It  is  his  especial  duty  to  point  out.  It 
is,  therefore,  evidently  necessary  that  he 
be  complete  master  of  his  own  tongue. 
It  is  also  almost  necessary  that  he  should 
have  been  brought  up  a  compositor,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
mechanical  department  of  that  business ; 
and  we  need  hardly  observe  that,  from  the 
intelligent  body  of  men  whose  presence 
we  have  just  left,  it  is  not  impossible  to 
select  individuals  competent  to  fulfil  the 
important  office  of  readers. 

But  even  to  these  persons,  however 
carefully  selected,  it  is  not  deemed  safe 
solely  to  intrust  the  supervision  of  a 
work :  out  of  them  one  is  generally  se- 
lected, upon  whom  the  higher  duty  de- 
volves of  scrutinizing  their  labours,  and 
of  finally  writing  upon  their  revises  the  ir- 
revocable monosyllable  '  Press.' 

We  have  already  observed  that  while 
'the  reader'  is  seated  in  his  cell,  there 
stands  beside  him  a  small  intellis;ent  boy, 
who  is  in  fact,  the  reader  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  reads  aloud  from  the  copy,  while  the 
man  pores  upon  and  corrects  the  corres- 
ponding print.  This  child,  for  such  he 
is  in  comparison  with  the  age  of  the  mas- 
ter he  serves,  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
any  more  interest  in  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  literature  which  he  emits,  than 
the  little  marble  Cupids  in  Italy  can  be 
supposed  to  relish  the  water  which  is 
made  everlastingly  to  stream  from  their 
mouths.  The  subject  these  boys  are 
spouting  is  generally  altogether  beyond 
their  comprehension ;  and  even  if  it  were 
not  so,  the  pauses  that  ensue  while  '  the 
reader'  is  involved  in  reflection  and  cor- 
rection would  be  quite  sufficient  to  break 
its  thread :  but  it  often  happens  that  they 
read  that  which  is  altogether  incompre- 
hensible to  them.  Accordingly  in  one 
cell  the  boy  is  found  reading  aloud  to  his 
patron  a  work  in  the  French  language, 
which  he  has  never  learned,  and  which 
therefore  he  is  thus  most  ludicrously  pro- 
nouncing exactly  as  if  it  were  English : — 

*  Less  ducks  knee  soote  pass,*  &c.&o.&c. 
i.  e.  (Les  dues  ne  sont  pas,)  &c. 

To  'the  reader's'  literary  ears  this  must 
be  almost  as  painful  as,  to  common  nerves, 
the  setting  of  a  saw :  yet  he  patiently  lis- 
tens, and  laboriously  proceeds  with  his 
task.  On  entering  another  cell,  the  boy, 
who,  perhaps,  has  never  known  sickness, 
is  found  monotonously  reading,  with  a 
shrill  voice,  from  a  page  entitled  'Tabu- 
lar Abstract  of  the  Causes  of  Death,'  the 
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following  most    melancholy   catalogue,  i  the  dismal  roads  by.  which  our  fellow- 
chiefly  in,  to  him,  unintelligible  Latin,  of  |  countrjrmen  have  just  departed  from  life : 


Diseases. 

Males 

Fem*ls 

Total 

• 

Cholera 

9 

11 

20 

Influenza    . 

3 

3 

6 

Small.pox 

6 

9 

15 

Measles 

7 

8 

15 

ScarUtina 

15 

4 

19 

Epidemic,- 

Hooping.Cough 

10 

23 

33 

Endemic,  and 

Croup   .           .            .           . 
Thrush        . 

5 

16 

21 

ConUffioafl 

13 

5 

18 

DiMaaes. 

Diarrhoea 

30 

26 

56 

Dysentery   . 

Ague  •            .             .            . 

_ 

_^ 

«^ 

Typhus       . 

21 

50 

71 

• 

Erysipelas 
Syphilis      . 
Iiydrophobim    . 

Total    . 

Cephalitis 

2 
1 

4 
1 

6 
2 

122 

160 

282 

11 

9 

20 

Hydrocephalic 

45 

35 

80 

Apoplexy 

13 

10 

23 

Paralysis     . 

1 

7 

8 

Of  the 

C'onvulsions      . 

80 

63 

143 

Nervous 

Tetanus      .                        .     ' 

Syatem. 

Chorea, 

__ 



___ 

Epilepsy     ,            .     *      .     * 



1 

1 

Infeanity 

1 

1 

Delirium  Tremens  . 

1 

__ 

1 

Disease 

Total     . 
Laryngitis 

16 

9 

25 

168 

134 

302 

1 



1 

Qumsey 

3 



3 

BronoluUs 

3 

3 

5 

Pleurisy      .            .            .     * 

2 

1 

3 

Of  the 

Pneumonia 

35 

35 

70 

Respiratory 

Hydrothoraz 

4 

1 

5 

Organs. 

Asthma 

12 

7 

19 

S  Consumption 

105 

105 

210 

1  Decline 

56 

69 

125 

^' 

Of  the 

Disease       . 

ToUl 
Pericarditis 

5 

2 

7 

225 

223 

448 

2 

_ 

2 

Organs  of 

Aneurism 

1 

..^ 

1 

1 

Circulation. 

Disease       .            ,            ,     ' 
Total 

Teethine 
Gastro-Enteritis 

12 

4 

16 

15 

4 

19 

12 

15 

27 

13 

20 

33 

Peritonitis 

Tabes  Mesenteries 

2 

"l 

3 

Ascites 

• 

Intestinal 

UlceraUon  . 



3 

Canal. 

Hernia               . 

1 

1 

"2 

Colic 

o 

Constipation     . 







? 

Worms 

2 

2 

4 

i. 

Disease 

12 

7 

19 

So 

Pancreas. 

Disease 

Q 

r 

Hepatitis                      % 

"l 

.^ 

^ 

o 

LiTer.            J 

Jaundice 



1 

1 

■3 

I 

Disease 

5 

8 

13 

P 

Spleen. 

Disease       ; 

ToUl 

— 

48 

55 

103 

-bogle 
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As  soon  as  the  last  ^  reader*  has  affixed 
his  imprimatur  on  the  labours  of  the  com- 
positor, the  chases  containing  the  type  are 
securely  fixed,  and  they  are  then  carried 
to  the  press-room,  to  which,  with  them, 
we  will  now  proceed. 

Descending  from  '  the  readers' '  cells  to 
the  ground  floor,  the  visitor,  on  approach- 
ing the  northern  wing  of  Mr.  Clowes's 
establishment,  hears  a  deep  rumbling 
sound,  the  meaning  of  which  he  is  at  a 
loss  to  understand,  until  the  doors  before 
him  being  opened,  he  is  suddenly  intro- 
duced to  nineteen  enormous  steam-presses, 
which,  in  three  compartments,  are  all 
working  at  the  same  time.  The  simul- 
taneous revolution  of  so  much  complicat- 
ed machinery,  crowded  together  in  com- 
paratively a  small  compass,  coupled  with 
a  moment's  reflection  upon  the  important 
purpose  for  which  it  is  in  motion,  is 
astounding  to  the  mind;  and  as  broad 
leather  straps  are  rapidly  revolving  in  all 
directions,  the  stranger  pauses  for  a  mo- 
ment to  consider  i^diether  or  not  he  may 
not  get  entangled  in  the  process,  and 
against  his  inchnation,  as  authors  general- 
ly say  in  their  prefaces,  go  '  to  press.' 

We  will  not  weary  our  reader  by  at- 
tempting a  minute  delineation  of  the 
wonderful  picture  before  him,  or  even  in- 
troduce to  his  notice  the  intelligent  engi- 
neer, who,  in  a  building  apart  from  the 
machinery,  is  in  solitude  regulating  the 
clean,  well-kept,  noiseless  steam-engine 
which  gives  it  motion;  we  will  merely 
describe  the  literary  process. 

The  lower  part  of  each  of  the  nineteen 
steam-presses  we  have  mentioned  consists 
of  a  bed  or  table,  near  the  two  ends  of 
which  lie  prostrate  the  two  sets  of  '  chases' 
containing  the  types  (technically  called 
'  forms')  we  have  just  seen  adjusted,  and 
from  which  impressions  are  to  be  taken. 

By  the  power  of  machinery  these  types, 
at  every  throb  of  the  engine,  are  made 
horizontally  to  advance  and  retire.  At 
every  such  movement  they  are  met  half 
way  by  seven  advancing  black  rollers, 
which  diagonally  pass  over  them,  and  thus, 
by  a  most  beautiful  process,  impart  to 
them  ink  sufficient  only  for  a  single  im- 
pression. As  quickly  as  the  types  recede, 
the  seven  rollers  revolve  backwards  till 
they  come  in  contact  with  another  large 
roller  of  kindred  complexion  termed  'the 
doctor,'  which  supplies  them  with  ink, 
which  he,  '  the  doctor,'  himself  receives 
from  a  dense  mass  of  ink,  which  by  the 
constant  revolution  of  Esculapius  assumes 
also  the  appearance  of  a  roller. 


When  iron  first  began  to  be  substituted 
in  our  navy  for  purposes  for  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  to  be  totally  inap- 
plicable, it  is  said  that  an  hones^  sailor, 
gravely  turning  his  quid,  observed  to  his 
comrade,  '  FFAy,  Jack^  our  purser  tells  me 
that  the  Admiralty  are  going  to  provide  us 
vnth  cast-iron  parsons !  '  The  doctor'  of  a 
steam  printing-press  is  already  composed 
of  this  useful  material,  but  the  other  se- 
ven rollers  are  of  an  infinitely  softer  sub- 
stance. They  are  formed  of  a  mixture  of 
treacle  and  glue  ;  and  in  colour,  softness, 
and  consistency  they  are  said,  by  those 
who  have  studied  such  subjects,  exactly 
to  resemble  the  arm  of  a  young  negro 
girl. 

Above  the  table,  the  forms,  and  the  rol- 
lers we  have  described,  are,  besides  other 
wheels,  two  very  large  revolving  cylin- 
ders, covered  with  flannel ;  the  whole  ap- 
paratus being  surmounted  by  a  boy,  who 
has  on  a  lofty  table  by  his  side  a  pile  of 
quires  of  white  paper. 

Every  time  the  lower  bed  has  moved, 
this  boy  places  on  the  upper  cylinder  a 
sheet  of  paper,  which  is  ingeniously  con- 
fined to  its  station  by  being  slipped  under 
two  strings  of  tape.  It  is,  however,  no 
sooner  affixed  there,  than  by  a  turn  of  the 
engine,  revolving  with  the  cylinder,  it  is 
flatly  deposited  on  the  first  of  the  '  forms,' 
which,  by  the  process  we  have  described, 
has  been  ready  inked  to  receive  it :  it  is 
there  instantaneously  pressed,  is  then 
caught  up  by  the  other  cylinder,  and,  af- 
ter rapidly  revolving  with  it,  it  is  again 
left  with  its  white  side  imposed  upon  the 
second  '  form,'  where  it  is  again  subject- 
ed to  pressure,  from  which  it  is  no  sooner 
released  than  it  is  hurried  within  the 
grasp  of  another  boy  at  the  bottom  part 
of  the  machinery,  who,  illumined  by  a 
gas  light,  extricates  it  from  the  cylinder, 
and  piles  it  on  a  heap  by  his  side. 

By  virtue  of  this  beautiful  process,  a 
sheet  of  paper,  by  two  revolutions  of  the 
engine,  with  the  assistance  only  of  two 
boys,  is  imprinted  on  both  sides,  with  not 
only,  say  sixteen  pages  of  letter-press,  but, 
with  the  various  wood-cuts  which  they 
contain.  Excepting  an  hour's  intermis- 
sion, the  engines,  like  the  boys,  are  at  re- 
gular work  from  eight  a.  m.  till  eight  p.  m., 
besides  night-work,  when  it  is  required. 
Each  steam-press  is  capable  of  printing 
1000  sheets  an  hour. 

The  apartments  above  the  machinery 
we  have  described  contain  no  less  than 
twenty-three  common  or  hand-presses  of 
various  constructions;  besides  which,  in 
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each  of  the  compositors'  rooms  there  is 
what  is  termed  a  proof-press.  Each  of 
these  twenty-three  presses  is  attended  by 
two  pressmen,  one  of  whom  inks  the 
form,  by  means  of  a  roller,  whilst  the 
other  lays  and  takes  off  the  paper  very 
nearly  as  fast  as  he  can  change  it,  and 
by  a  strong  gymnastic  exertion,  affording 
a  striking  feature  of  variety  of  attitude, 
imparts  to  it  a  pressure  of  from  a  ton  to  a 
ton  and  a  half,  the  pressure  depending 
upon  the  size  and  lightness  of  the  form  ; 
this  operation  being  performed  by  the  two 
men,  turn  and  turn  about. 

By  his  steam  and  hand-presses  Mr. 
Clowes  is  enabled  at  this  moment  to  be 
printing  simultaneously  'Brown's  folio 
Bible,'  'Vyse's  Spelling  Book,'  'First 
Report  of  St.  Martin's  Subscription  Li- 
brary,' '  Religious  Tracts,'  '  Penny  Cy- 
clopedia,' *  renny  Magazine,'  'The  Har- 
monist' (in  musical  type),  '  The  Imperial 
Calendar,'  '  Booksellers'  Catalogues,' 
'  Registration  Reports,'  '  The  Christian 
Spectator,'  '  Pictorial  Shakspere,'  '  Hen- 
ry's folio  Bible,'  '  Butler's  Lives  of  the 
Saints,'  '  Registration  of  Births  and 
Deaths,'  '  Boothroyd's  Bible,'  '  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Michael  Armstrong,'  '  Pa- 
lestine, or  the  Holy  Land,'  '  The  Way 
to  be  Healthy,  Wealthy,  and  Wise' 
(300,000  copies  of  which  20,000  are  de- 
livered per  day),  '  The  Quarterly  Re- 
view,' &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  noise  and  novelty 
of  this  scene,  it  is  impossible  either  to 
contemplate  for  a  moment  the  machinery 
in  motion  we  have  described,  or  to  calcu- 
late its  produce,  without  being  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  inestimable  value  to  the 
human  race  of  the  art  of  printing — an  art 
which,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  it  first 
met  with,  in  spite  of  '  the  envious  clouds 
which  seemed  bent  to  dim  its  glory  and 
check  its  bright  course,'  has  triumphantly 
risen  above  the  miasmatical  ignorance 
and  superstition  which  would  willingly 
have  smothered  it. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  (the  era  of  the 
invention  of  the  art)  the  brief-men  or 
writers  who  lived  by  their  manuscripts, 
seeing  that  their  occupation  was  about  to 
be  superseded,  boldly  attributed  the  in- 
vention to  the  devil,  and,  building  on  this 
foundation,  men  were  warned  from  using 
diabolical  books  *  written  by  victims  de- 
voted to  hell.'  The  monks  in  particular 
were  its  inveterate  opposers;  and  the 
Yicar  of  Croydon,  as  iif  he  had  foreseen 
the  Reformation  which  it  sabtequently 
efifected,   truly    enough    exclaimed  in  a 

vou  LXV.  2 


sermon  preached  by  him  at  St.  Paul's  Cross, 
'  Wt  must  rooi  out  printings  or  printing 
will  root  us  out  /'  Nevertheless,  the  men 
of  the  old  school  were  soon  compelled 
to  adopt  the  novelty  thus  hateful :  in  fact,^ 
many  of  the  present  names  of  ouir  type 
have  been  derived  from  their  having  been 
first  employed  in  the  printing  of  Romish 
prayers :  for  instance,  '  Pica,'  from  the 
service  of  the  Mass,  termed  Pica  or  Pi>, 
from  the  glaring  contrast  between  the 
black  and  white  on  its  page — '  Primer,' 
from  Primarius^  the  book  of  prayers  to 
the  Virgin — '  Brevier,'  from  jSreviary^ — 
'  Canon/  from  the  Canons  of  the  Church 
— '  St.  Augustin,'  from  that  Father's 
writings  having  been  first  printed  in  that 
sized  type,  &;c.  &c. 

How  reluctantly,  however,  the  old 
prejudice  was  parted  with,  even  by  the 
classes  most  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  new  device,  may  be  inferred 
from  Shakspeare's  transcript  of  the  chro* 
nicle  in  which  Jack  Cade,  the  Radical 
spouter  of  his  day,  is  made  to  exclaim 
against  Lord  Say,  '  Thou  hast  most  trai- 
torously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm 
in  erecting  a  grammar  school ;  and  whereas, 
before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books 
but  the  score  and  tally,  thou  hast  caused 
printihg  to  he  used  ;  and  contrary  to  the 
king,  his  crown,  and  dignity,  thou  hast 
built  a  paper-mill  r 

But  we  must  pause  in  our  quotations, 
for  the  wooden  clocks  in  the  compositors' 
halls  have  just  struck  'one,'  the  signal 
throughout  the  whole  establishment 
(which  we  may  observe  contains  340 
workmen)  that  the  welcome  hour  for  rest 
and  refreshment  has  arrived.  .  The  ex- 
tended arm  of  the  distributor  falls  as  by 
paralysis  to  his  side — the  compositor  as 
suddenly  lays  down  his  stick — ^the  cor- 
rector his  bodkin — ^the  impositor  aban- 
dons his  quoins,  reglet,  gutters,  scale- 
board,  chases,  shooting-sticks,  side-sticks, 
and  his  other  '  furniture '  —  the  wearied 
'  reader '  slowly  rises  from  his  stool,  his 
boy,  like  a  young  kid,  having  already 
bounded  from  his  side.  The  wheels  of 
the  steam-presses  abruptly  cease  to  re- 
volve— the  '  doctor '  even  becomes  mo- 
tionless— ^the  boys  descend  from  the  lit- 
erary pinnacles  on  which  they  had  been 
stationed — ^the  hand-presses  repose — and 
almost  before  the  paper-men,  type-found- 
ers, and  other  workmen  can  manage  to 
lay  down  their  work,  in  both  Duke-street 
and  Stamford-street  printers'  boys  of  va- 
rious colours  are  seen  either  scudding 
away  in  all  directions,  or  assembled  in 
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knots  to  pUy  at  lei^p-frog,  or  at  whatever 
other  game  may  happen  to  be  what  is 
technically  called  'm.'  A  fat,  ruddy- 
faced  boy  wearing  a  paper-cap  is  seen 
vaulting  over  the  back  of  a  young  tight- 
made  devil,  while '  a  legion  of  foul  fiends ' 
appear  gambolling  in  groups  or  jumping 
over  each  other's  shoulders.* 

While  this  scene  is  passing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  steady  workmen  who 
are  going  to  their  dinners  are  seen  issu- 
ing in  a  stream  out  of  the  great  gate, 
while  at  the  same  moment,  by  a  sort  of 
back  current,  there  is  entering  the  yard  a 
troop  of  little  girls  with  provisions  for 
those  who  prefer  to  dine  at  their  posts. 
Most  of  these  children  are  bearers  of  one 
or  more  sixpenny  portions  of  smoking  hot 
meat  with  penny  portions  of  potatoes  or 
cabbage,  in  addition  to  which  some  of  the 
little  girls,  with  their  longing  eyes  espe- 
ciaUy  fixed  on  the  dish,  are  carrying  great 
twopenny  lumps  of  apple-puddmg,  or  of 
heavy  pieces  of  a  cylindrical  composition 
commonly  called  *rolly-polly  pudding,' 
which  very  closely  resembles  slices  of 

*  the  doctor.'  Besides  these  eatables,  a 
man  is  seen  gliding  hastily  down  the  de- 
clivity of  the  yard,  carrying  in  each  hand 
a  vertical  tray  glistening  with  bright  pew- 
ter pint  pots. 

A  remarkable  silence  now  pervades  the 
establishment.  The  halls  of  the  compo- 
sitors appear  to  be  empty ;  for  while  en- 
joying their  humble  meal,  sick  of  stand- 
ing, mey  invariably  seat  themselves  un- 
derneath their  frames,  and  thus,  like  rats 
in  their  holes,  they  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
covered. The  care-worn  reader,  in  soli- 
tude, is  also  at  his  meal ;  but  whatever  it 
may  consist  of,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  he  enjoys  most — food  for  the  body 
or  rest  for  the  mind.  The  great  steam- 
engine,  which  works  the  nineteen  print- 
ing presses,  is  also  at  its  dinner,  which 

*  Whenever  a  printer's  devil,  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  or  at  night,  is  about  to  be  let  loose  upon  an 
author,  *  the  proofs'  he  is  ordered  to  convey  are  se. 
cored  in  a  leathern  bag,  strapped  round  his  waiat. 
Some  time  ago,  howeveri  a  young,  thoughtless  imp 
from  Messrs.  Clowes's  establishment,  chose  to  carry 
upon  his  head  a  heavy  packet,  addressed  by  his  em- 
ployer to  *  Lieut.  Stratford,  R.  N.,  Somerset  House.* 

*  Yoa  young  raaeal ! '  azclaimed  a  tall  thief,  who, 
after  leaving  read  the  insoriptioB,  conaingly  ran  op 
to  him,  *  Lieut.  Stratford  has  been  waiting  for  the 
last  two  hours  for  this  parcel !  Give  it  to  me  !  * 
The  devil,  consdenocstrieken  and  crest-fallen  at 
the  reeolleetion  that  he  had  twice  stopped  on.  his 
road  to  play  at  marbles,  delivered  op  his  packet  to 
the  conoeyanceir ;  wlio,  on  opening  it  in  his  den, 
must  have  been  grievously  disappointed  to  find  that 
it  contained  nothing  but  some  proo(fl  of '  The  Nau- 
timl  Akmanae,  far  lS4a' 


consists  of  a  liberal  allowance  of  goQ4 
neat's-foot  oil  and  tallow. 

As  this  scene  of  rest  and  eigoyment  is 
to  last  for  a  whole  hour,  we  perhaps  can- 
not better  employ  a  small  portion  of  the 
interim  than  by  a  few  reflections  on  the 
history  of  printing. 

The  labour  attendant  upon  propagating 
manuscript  copies  of  volumes  has  been 
thus  very  feelingly  described  by  William 
Caxton : — 

*  Thus  end  I  this  book  ;  and  for  as  moche  as  in 
wrytyng  of  the  same  my  pemie  is  worn,  myn 
hande  wery,  and  myn  eyne  dimmed  with  over, 
moche  iookyng  on  the  whit  paper,  and  that  age 
crepeth  on  me  dayly  *  .... 

Accordingly  fifty  years  were  sometimes 
employed  in  producing  a  single  volume. 
At  the  sale  of  Sir  W.  BurrelPs  books. 
May,  1796,  there  was  displayed  a  MS.  bi- 
ble on  vellum,  beautifully  written  with  a 
pen,  and  illuminated^  which  had  taken  up- 
wards of  half  a  century  to  perform ;  the 
writer,  Guide  de  Jars,  began  it  in  his  for- 
tieth year  (the  period  of  life  at  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  began  Waverly),  and  yet 
did  not  finish  it  till  he  was  upwards  of 
ninety. 

The  eccpense  attendant  upon  the  ancient 
operation  will  be  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  following  extract  of  a  translated  epis- 
tle from  Antonio  Bononia  Becatello  to 
Alphonzo,  King  of  Naples : — 

'  You  lately  wrote  to  me  from  Florence  that  the 
works  of  Titus  livius  are  there  to  be  sold  in  very 
handsome  books,  and  that  the  price  of  each  book 
is  120  crowns  of  gold  :  therefore  I  entreat  your 
majesty  that  yon  cause  to  be  bought  for  us  Li\y, 
whom  we  used  to  call  the  king  of  books,  and 
cause  it  to  be  sent  hither  to  us.  I  shall  in  the 
mean  time  procure  the  money  which  I  am  to  give 
for  the  price  of  the  book.  One  thing  I  want  to 
know  of  your  prudence,  whether  I  or  Ppggius 
have  done  best :  he,  who,  that  he  might  buy  a 
country-house  near  Florence,  sold  Livy,  which  he 
had  writ  in  a  very  fair  hand ;  or  I,  who,  to  pur- 
chase Livy,  have  exposed  a  piece  of  land  to  sale  ? 
Your  goodness  and  modesty  have  encouraged  me 
to  ask  these  things  with  familiarity  of  you.  Fare- 
well, and  triumph.' 

Gaguin,  in  writing  from  France  to  one 
of  his  friends  who  had  sent  to  him  from 
Rome  to  procure  a  Concordance,  says, — 

« I  have  not  to  this  day  found  a  Concordance* 
except  one  that  is  greatly  esteemed,  which  Pas- 
chasius  the  bookseller  has  told  me  is  to  be  sold, 
and  it  may  be  had  for  a  hundred  crowns  of  gold  * 
(about  83^) 

On  the  last  leaf  of  a  folio  manuscript  of 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose  (the  property  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ames),  there  i«  written, — 
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•  C'est  ]ytiir  costa  ad  palas  de  P^s  qoarante 
eoionnes  d'or,  sans  mentyr.* 

Aboat  the  time  of  Henry  II.  the  works 
of  authors  were,  it  has  been  said,  read 
over  for  three  days  successively  before 
one  of  the  Universities,  or  before  other 
judges  appointed  for  the  service,  and  if 
they  met  with  approbation,  copies  of  them 
were  then  permitted  to  be  taken  by  monks, 
scribes,  illuminators,  and  readers,  brought 
up  or  trained  to  that  purpose  for  their 
maintenance.  But  the  labours  of  these 
monks,  scribes,  illuminators,  &c.,  after 
all,  were  only  for  the  benefit  of  a  very 
few  individuals,  while  the  great  bulk  of 
the  community  lived  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance closely  resembling  that  which  has 
ever  characterized,  and  which  still  cha* 
racterizes  savage  tribes. 

The  heaven-born  eloquence  of  many  of 
these  people  has  been  acknowledged  by 
almost  every  traveller  who  has  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  listening  to  it  with  a 
translator. 

Nothing,  it  is  said,  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  framework  of  their  speech,  which, 
commencing  with  an  appeal  to  'the  Great 
Spirit '  that  governs  the  universe,  gradu- 
ally descends  to  the  very  foundation  of  the 
subject  they  are  discussing.  Nothing 
more  beautiful  than  the  imagery  with 
which  they  clothe  their  ideas,  or  more 
imposing  than  the  intellectual  coolness 
with  which  they  express  them.  From 
sunrise  till  sunset  they  can  address  their 
patient  auditors ;  and,  such  is  the  confi- 
dence these  simple  people  possess  in  their 
innate  powers  of  speech,  that  a  celebrated 
orator  was,  on  a  late  occasion,  heard  to 
declare,  'That  had  he  conceived  the 
young  men  of  his  tribe  would  have  so 
erred  in  their  decision,  he  would  have  at- 
tended their  council  fire,  and  would  have 
spoken  to  them  for  a  fortnight! ' 

But  what  has  become  of  all  the  ora- 
tions which  these  denizens  of  the  forest 
have  pronounced  1  What  moral  effect 
have  they  produced  beyond  a  momentary 
excitement  of  admiration,  participated 
only  by  a  small  party  of  listeners,  and 
which,  had  even  millions  attended,  could 
only,  after  all,  have  extended  to  the  radi- 
us of  the  speaker's  voice. 

From  our  first  discovery  of  their  coun- 
try to  the  present  day,  their  eloquence 
has  passed  away  like  the  loud  moaning 
noise  which  the  wind  makes  in  passing 
through  the  vast  wilderness  they  inhabit, 
and  which,  however  it  may  affect  the  tra- 
veller who  chances  to  hear  it,  dies  away 
in  the  universe  unrecorded. 


Unable  to  read  or  write,  the  uncivilised 
orator  oi  the  present  day  has  hardly  any 
materials  to  build  with  but  his  own  native 
talent ;  he  has  received  nothing  from  his 
forefathers — he  can  bequeath  or  promul* 
gate  little  or  nothing  to  posterity — ^what- 
ever, therefore,  may  be  his  eloquence,  tmd 
whatever  may  be  his  intelligence,  he  is  al- 
most solely  guided  by  what  resembles 
brute  instinct  rather  than  human  reason, 
which,  by  the  art  of  writing,  transmits  ex- 
perience to  posterity. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing  almost 
the  whole  herd  of  mankind  were  in  a  state 
of  moral  degradation,  nearly  equal  to  that 
which  we  have  thus  described  $  for  al- 
though various  manuscripts  existed,  yet 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  obtaining  them 
were,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  so 
great,  that  few  could  possess  them  in  any 
quantities,  except  sovereign  princes,  or 
persons  of  very  great  wealth.  The  intel- 
lectual power  of  mankind  was  consequent- 
ly completely  undisciplined — ^there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  combination  of  moral' 
power — ^the  experience  of  one  age  was  not 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  another — in  short, 
the  intelligence  of  a  nation  was  a  rope  of 
sand.  Now,  how  wonderful  is  the  con- 
trast between  this  picture  of  the  dark  age 
which  preceded  the  invention  of  printing 
and  the  busy  establishment  which  only 
for  a  few  moments  we  have  just  left  f 

The  distinction  between  the  chrysalis 
and  the  butterfly  but  feebly  illustrates  the 
alteration  which  has  taken  place,  since  by 
the  art  of  printing  science  has  been  ena- 
bled to  wing  its  rapid  and  unerrinff*  course 
to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  globe.  Ev- 
ery man's  information  is  now  received 
and  deposited  in  a  common  hive,  contain- 
ing a  cell  or  receptacle  for  everything  that 
can  be  deemed  worth  preserving.  The 
same  facility  attends  the  distribution  of 
information  which  characterizes  its  col- 
lection- The  power  of  a  man's  voice  is 
no  longer  the  measured  range  to  which  he 
can  project  his  ideas  ;  for  even  the  very 
opinion  we  have  just  uttered,  the  very  sen- 
tence we  are  now  writing — ^faulty  as  they 
may  both  be — sprinted  by  steam,  and  trans- 
ported by  steam,  will  be  no  sooner  pub- 
fished  than  they  will  be  wafted  to  every 
region  of  the  habitable  globe, — to  India, 
to  America,  to  China,  to  every  country  in 
Europe,  to  every  colony  we  possess,  to 
our  friends,  and  to  our  foes,  wherever 
they  may  be.  In  short  the  hour  has  at 
last  arrived  at  which  the  humblest  individ- 
ual in  our  community  is  enabled  to  say  to 
those,  whoever  they  may  be,  who  are  seen 
to  wield  authority  wickedly,—         ^OQIc 
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•SI  V01U  m'opprimez,  si  voi  grandeun  d^daigoent 
Les  pltun  des  innocens  quo  vous  faites  couler, 
Mon  veogear  est  an  eicl :  apprenez  h.  trembler  !' 

As  railroads  have  produced  traffic,  so 
has  printing  produced  learned  men  ;  and 
'  to  this  art,'  says  Dr.  Knox,  '  we  owe  the 
Reformation.'  The  cause  of  religion  has 
been  most  gloriously  promoted  by  it  ;  for 
it  has  placed  the  Bible  in  everybody's 
hands.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  enor-* 
mo  us  mass  of  information  it  has  impart- 
ed, it  is,  however,  a  most  remarkable  fact, 
that  printing  is  one  of  those  busybodies 
who  can  tell  every  man's  history  but  his 
own. 

Although  four  centuries  have  not  elap- 
sed since  the  invention  of  the  noble  art, 
yet  the  origin  of  this  transcendant  light, 
veiled  in  darkness,  is  still  a  subject  of 
dispute  !  No  certain  record  has  been 
handed  down  fixing  the  precise  time  when 
—-the  person  by  whom — and  the  place 
whence  this  art  derived  its  birth.  The 
latent  reason  of  this  mystery  is  not  very 
creditable  to  mankind  ;  for  printing  hav- 
ing been  as  much  the  counterfeit  as  the 
substitute  of  writing,  from  sheer  avarice 
it  was  kept  so  completely  a  secret,  that 
we  are  told  an  artist,  upon  offering  for 
sale  a  number  of  Bibles,  which  so  mirac- 
ulously resembled  each  other  in  every 
particular  that  they  were  deemed  to  sur- 
pass himian  skill,  was  accused  of  witch- 
craft, and  tried  in  the  year  1460. 

Gutenberg,  we  all  know,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  father  of  printing ;  Schoeffer,  the 
father  of  letter-founding  ;  Faust,  or  Fust, 
the  generous  patron  of  the  art ;  and  by 
Hansard  these  three  are  termed '  the  grand 
t3rpographical  triumvirate.'  On  the  other 
hand,  Hadrianus  Junius,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  Holland  in  Latin,  published  in 
1578,  claims  the  great  art  for  Harlaem, 
assigning  to  Laurentius  Coster  the  palm 
of  being  the  original  inventor.  Neither 
our  limits  nor  our  inclination  allow  us  to 
take  any  part  in  the  threadbare  discussion 
of  the  subject.  On  the  front  of  the  house 
inhabited  by  Gutenberg,  at  Mentz,  there 
is  the  following  inscription  : — 

*  JOBINNI   GUTTRMBERGENBI, 

Mo^ntino 
Qui  Primus  Omnium  Literas  JEre 
Imprimendas  Invenit, 
Hac  Arte  De  Orbe  Toto  Bene  Mcrenti.* 

Besides  this,  a  fine  statue  by  Thorwals- 
den,  erected  in  the  city,  was  opened 
amidst  a  burst  of  enthusiasm.  *  For  three 
days,'  says  a  late  writer,  *  the  population 
of  Mayence  was  kept  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement.     TJ^^e  ecno  of  the  excitement 


went  through  Germany,  and  Gutenberg  I 
Gutenberg  !  !  was  toasted  in  many  a 
bumper  of  Rhenish  wine,  amidst  this  cor* 
dial  and  enthusiastic  people.'  But  while 
Gut !  Giden !  Gutenberg  !  are  thus  re- 
soundingr  through  Germany,  the  web-foot- 
ed inhaoitants  of  the  city  of  Harlaem, 
nothing  daunted,  still  paddle  through  their 
streets,  with  their  burgomasters  at  their 
head,  holding  annual  festival^,  and  mak- 
ing public  speeches,  in  commemoration 
of  the  grand  discovery  of  the  art  by  their 
'  beloved  Coster^  to  whom  various  monu- 
ments have  been  erected. 

But  two  o'clock  has  arrived,  and  we 
therefore  most  readily  abandon  the  histo- 
ry of  printing,  to  return  with  Mr.  Clowes's 
people  to  his  interesting  establishment. 

On  entering  the  door  of  a  new  depart- 
ment, a  number  of  workmen,  in  paper 
caps,  and  with  their  shirt  sleeves  tucked 
up,  may  be  seen  at  a  long  table,  imme- 
diately under  the  windows,  as  well  as  at 
another  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
intently  occupied  at  some  sort  of  minute 
niggling  operation  \  biit  what  wholly  en- 
glrosses  the  first  attention  of  the  stranger 
is  the  extraordinary  coninilsive  attitudes 
of  ten  men,  who,  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  are  standing  with  their  right 
shoulders  close  to  the  dead  wall  opposite 
to  the  lyindows. 

These  men  appear  as  if  they  were  all 
possessed  with  St.  Vitus'  Dance,  or  as  if 
they  were  performing  some  Druidical  or 
DervishicaJ  religious  ceremony.  Instead^ 
however,  of  being  the  servants  of  idola- 
trous superstition,  they  are  in  fact  its 
most  destructive  enemies  \  for  grotesque 
as  may  be  their  attitudes,  they  are  busily 
fabricating  grains  of  intellectual  gunpow- 
der to  explode  it— we  mean  they  are 
type-casting. 

This  important  operation  is  performed 
as  follows : — In  the  centre  of  a  three-inch 
cube  of  hard  wood,  which  is  split  into 
two  halves  like  the  shell  of  a  walnut, 
there  is  inserted  the  copper  matrix  or 
form  of  the  letter  to  be  cast.  The  two 
halves  of  the  cube  when  put  together 
are  so  mathematically  adjusted  that  their 
separation  can  scarcely  be  detected,  and 
accordingly  down  the  line  of  junction 
there  is  pierced,  from  the  outer  face  of 
this  wood,  to  the  copper  matrix,  a  small 
hole,  into  which  the  liquid  metal  is  to  be 
cast,  and  from  which  it  can  easily  be  ex- 
tricated by  the  opening  or  bisection  of 
the  cube.  Besides  this  piece  of  wood, 
the  type-caster  is  provided  with  a  little 
furnace,  and  a  small  cauldron  of  liquid 
metal,  projecting  about  a  foot  from  the 
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wall,  on  his  right.    The  wall  is  protected 
by  sheet-iron,  which  is  seen  shining  and 

§  littering  in  all  directions  with  the  metal 
liat  in  a  liquid  state  has  been  tossed 
upon  it  to  a  great  height. 

On  the  floor,  close  at  the  feet  of  each 
'  caster,'  there  is  a  small  hefip  of  coals, 
while  a  stringy  or  two  of  onions  hanging 
here  and  there  against  the  wall,  suffici- 
ently denote  that  those  who,  instead  of 
leaving  the  building  at  one  o'clock,  dine 
within  it,  are  not  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  culinary  art. 

The  ladles  are  of  various  denominations, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  type  to  be 
cast.  There  are  some  that  contain  as 
much  as  a  quarter  of  a  poimd  of  metal, 
but  for  common-sized  ^ype  the  instrument 
does  not  hold  more  than  would  one>half 
of  the  shell  of  a  small  hazle-nut. 

With  the  mould  in  the  left  hand,  the 
founder  with  his  right  dips  his  little  in- 
strument into  the  liquid  metal — instantly 
pours  it  into  the  hole  of  the  cube,  and 
then,  in  order  to  force  it  down  to  the 
matrix,  he  jerks  up  the  mould  higher  than 
his  head ;  as  suddenly  he  lowers  it,  by  a 
quick  movement,  opens  the  cube,  shakes 
out  the  type,  closes  the  box,  re-fills  it,  re- 
jerks  it  into  the  air,  re -opens  it — ^and,  by 
a  repetition  of  these  rapid  manoeuvres, 
each  workman  can  create  from  400  to 
500  types  an  hour. 

By  the  convulsive  jerks  which  we  have 
described  the  liquid  is  unavoidably  tossed 
about  in  various  directions ;  yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  type-founder,  following  the 
general  fashion  of  the  establishment,  per- 
forms this  scalding  operation  with  naked 
arms,  although  in  many  places  they  may 
be  observed  to  have  been  more  or  less 
burned. 

As  soon  as  there  is  a  sufficient  heap  of 
type  cast,  it  is  placed  before  an  intelligent 
little  boy,  (whose  pale  wan  face  sufficient- 
ly explains  the  effect  that  has  been  pro- 
auced  upon  it  by  the  antimony  in  the 
metal,)  to  be  broken  off  to  a  uniform 
length ;  for,  in  order  to  assist  in  forcing 
the  metal  down  to  the  matrix,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  increase  the  weight  of  the  type 
by  doubling  its  length.  At  this  operation 
a  quick  boy  can  break  off  from  2000  to 
3000  types  an  hour,  although,  be  it  ob* 
served,  by  handling  new  type  a  workman 
has  been  known  to  lose  his  thumb  and 
forefinger  from  the  effect  of  the  antimony. 

By  a  third  process  the  types  are  rubbed 
on  a  fiat  stone,  which  takes  off  all  rough- 
ness or  '  bur^  from  their  sides,  as  well  as 
adjusts  their  '  beards'  and  their  '  shai^ks.' 


A  good  rubber  can'  finish  about  2000  an 
hour. 

By  a  fourth  process,  the  tjrpes  are,  by 
men  or  boys,  fixed  into  a  sort  of  compos- 
ing stick  about  a  yard  long,  where  they 
are  made  to  lie  in  a  row  wiui  their  ^  nicks' 
all  uppermost:  3000  or  4000  per  hour 
can  be  thus  arranged. 

In  a  fifth  process,  the  bottom  extremi- 
ties of  these  types,  which  had  been  left 
rou^h  by  the  second  process,  are,  by  the 
stroke  of  a  plane,  made  smooth,  and  the 
letter-ends  being  then  turned  uppermost, 
the  whole  line  is  carefully  examined  by  a 
microscope ;  the  faulty  type,  technically 
termed  '  fat-faced,'  *  lean-faced,'  and  '  bot- 
tle-bottomed,' are  extracted ;  and  the  rest 
are  then  extricated  from  the  stick,  and 
left  in  a  heap. 

The  last  operation  is  that  of  '  telling 
them  down  and  papering  them  up,'  to  be 
ready  for  distribution  when  required. 

By  the  system  we  have  just  described, 
Mr.  Clowes  possesses  the  power  of  sup- 
plying his  compositors  with  a  stream  of 
new  type,  flowing  upon  them  at  the  rate 
of  50,000  per  day ! 

Type-founding  has  always  been  con- 
sidered to  be  a  trade  of  itself,  and  there 
is  not  in  London,  or  we  believe  in  the 
world,  any  other  great  printing  establish- 
ment in  which  it  is  comprehended ;  but 
the  advantages  derived  from  this  connec- 
tion are  very  great,  as  types  form  the  life- 
blood  of  a  printing-house,  and,  therefore, 
whatever  facilitates  their  circulation  adds 
to  its  health  and  promotes  science. 

Small,  insignificant,  and  undecipherable 
as  types  appear  to  inexperienced  eyes^ 
yet,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  astonishing 
efiects  they  produce,  they  forcibly  remind 
us  of  that  beautiful  parable  of  the  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  ^  which  indeed  is  the 
least  of  all  seeds,  but  when  it  is  grown  it  is 
the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a 
tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and 
lodge  in  the  branches  thereof,^  But,  cast- 
ing theory  aside,  we  will  endeavour  to 
demonstrate  the  advantages  which  not 
only  the  establishment  before  us,  but  the 
whole  literary  world,  bond  fide  derives 
from  a  cheap,  ready,  and  never-failing 
supply  of  type. 

By  possessing  an  ample  store  of  this 
primum  mobile  of  his  art,  a  printer  is 
enabled,  without  waiting  for  the  distribu- 
tion or  breaking  up  of  the  type  of  the  va- 
rious publications  he  is  printing,  to  supply 
his  compositors  with  the  means  of  '  set- 
ting up'  whatever  requires  immediate  at- 
tention— literary   productions,  therefore, 
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of  ereify  d^Beripcion  are  thud  relieved 
from  unnecessary  quarantine,  the  promul* 
gation  of  knowledge  is  hastened,  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  the  writer  from  the 
reader  is  reduced  to  its  minimum. 

But  hesides  the  facility  which  the  pos« 
session  of  ahundance  of  type  gives  hoth 
to  the  publisher  and  to  the  public,  the 
printer's  range,  or  in  other  words  the  ra- 
dius, to  the  extent  of  which  he  is  enabled 
to  serve  the  world,  is  materially  increased; 
for  with  an  ample  supply  he  can  manage 
to  keep  type  in  '  forms'  until  his  proofs 
from  a  distance  can  be  returned  corrected. 
In  a  very  large  printing  establishment  like 
that  before  us,  this  radius  is  very  nearly 
the  earth's  diameter  ;  for  Messrs.  Clowes 
are  not  only  enabled,  by  the  quantity  of 
type  they  possess,  to  send  proofs  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  but  they  are  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  printing  a  work  regu- 
larly published  in  England  every  month, 
the  proof-sheets  of  which  are  sent  by  our 
steamers  to  be  corrected  by  the  author 
in  America  I 

Again,  in  the  case  of  books  that  are 
likely  to  run  into  subsequent  editions,  a 
printer  who  has  plenty  oi  type  to  spare 
can  afford  to  keep  the  forms  standing  un- 
til the  work  has  been  tested ;  and  then,  if 
other  editions  are  required,  they  can,  on 
the  whole,  be  printed  infinitely  cheaper 
than  if  the  expense  of  composition  were 
in  each  separate  edition  to  be  repeated — 
the  publisher,  the  printer,  and  the  public, 
all,  therefore,  are  gainers  by  this  arrange- 
ment. 

In  bye-ways  as  well  as  in  high-ways, 
literary  labourers  of  the  humblest  des- 
cription are  assisted  by  a  printing  estab- 
lishment possessing  abundance  of  type. 
For  instance,  in  its  juvenile  days,  the 
*  Quarterly  Review'  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  now  thirty  years  old)  was  no  sooner 
published  than  it  was  necessary  that  the 
first  article  of  the  following  number  should 
go  to  press,  in  order  that  the  printer 
might  be  enabled,  article  by  article,  to 
complete  the  whole  in  three  months*  Of 
the  inconvenience  to  the  editor  attendant 
upon  this  *  never-ending-still-beginning' 
system,  we  deem  it  proper  to  say  nothing : 
our  readers,  however,  will  at  once  see  the 
scorbutic  inconvenience  which  they  them- 
selves must  have  suffered  by  having  been 
supplied  by  us  with  provisions,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  which  had  unavoidably 
been  salted  down  for  nearly  three  months. 
Now,  under  the  present  system,  the  con- 
tents of  the  whole  number  lie  open  to 
fresh  air^  correction,  and. conviction — are 


ready  to  admit  new  information — ^to  re- 
ceive fresh  facts — to  so  late  a  moment, 
that  our  eight  or  ten  articles  may  be  sent 
to  the  printer  on  a  Monday  with  (urections 
to  be  ready  for  publication  on  the  Satur- 
day. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  examples 
we  have  given  of  the  present  increased 
expenditure  of  type,  our  readers  willpro* 
bably  be  surprised  when  they  are  inform- 
ed of  the  actual  quantity  which  is  required* 

The  number  of  sheets  now  standing  in 
type  in  Messrs.  Clowes's  establishment, 
each  weighing  on  an  average  about  lOOlbs., 
are  above  16(K).  The  weight  of  type  not 
in  forms  amounts  to  about  100  tons ! — ^the 
weight  of  the  stereotype  plates  in  their 
possession  to  about  2000  tons :  the  cost 
to  the  proprietors  (without  includitig  the 
original  composition  of  the  types  from 
which  they  were  cast)  about  200,000/. 
The  number  of  wood-cuts  is  about  50,000, 
of  which  stereotype-casts  are  taken  and 
sent  to  Germany,  France,  &c. 

Having  mentioned  the  amount  of  stere- 
otype-plates in  the  establishment,  it  is  pro* 
per  that  we  should  now  visit  the  foundry 
in  which  they  are  cast.  The  principal 
piece  of  furniture  in  this  small  chamber 
is  an  oven,  in  appearance  such  as  is  com- 
monly used  by  families  for  baking  bread- 
In  front  of  it  there  stands  a  sort  ot  dres* 
ser  5  and  close  to  the  wall  on  the  right, 
and  adjoining  the  entrance  door,  a  small 
table.  The  '  forms'  or  pages  of  types, 
after  they  have  been  used  by  the  prmter, 
and  before  the  stereotype  impression  can 
be  taken  from  them,  require  to  be  cleaned, 
in  order  to  remove  from  them  the  particles 
oi  ink  with  which  they  have  been  clogged 
in  the  process  of  printing.  As  soon  as 
this  operation  is  effected,  the  types  are 
carefully  oiled,  to  prevent  the  cement 
sticking  to  them,  and  when  they  have  been 
thus  prepared,  they  are  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  small  wooden  frame,  where  they 
lie  in  appearance  like  a  schoolboy's  slate. 
In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  plaster- 
of-Paris,  which  is  first  dabbed  on  with  a 
cloth  and  then  poured  upon  them,  becomes 
hard,  and  the  mixture,  which  somewhat 
resembles  a  common  Yorkshire  pudding, 
is  then  put  into  the  oven,  where  it  is  baked 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  is  then  put  into 
a  small  iron  coffin  with  holes  in  each  cor- 
ner, and  buried  in  a  cauldron  of  liquid 
metal,  heated  by  a  small  furnace  close  to 
the  oven — ^the  little  vessel  containing  the 
type  gradually  sinks  from  view,  until  the 
silvery  glistening  wave  rolling  over  it  en- 
tirely conceals  it  from  the  ey^.  It  remains 
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at  the  bottom  of  this<sauldr«]i  about  ten 
minutes,  when  being  raised  by  the  arm  of 
a  littl^  crane,  it  comes  up  completely  en- 
crusted with  the  metal,  and  is  put  for  ten 
minutes  to  cool  over  a  cistern  of  water 
close  to  the  cauldron.  The  mass  is  then 
laid  on  the  wooden  dresser,  where  the 
founder  unmercifully  belabours  it  with  a 
wooden  mallet,  wluch  breaks  the  brittle 
metal  from  the  coffin,  and  the  plaster-of- 
Paris  cast  being  also  shattered  into  pieces, 
the  stereotype  impression  which,  during 
this  rude  operation,  has  remained  unharm- 
ed, is  introduced  for  the  first  moment  of 
its  existence  into  the  light  of  day.  The 
birth  of  this  plate  is  to  the  literary  world 
an  event  of  no  small  importance,  inasmuch 
as  100,000  copies  of  the  best  impressions 
can  be  taken  from  it,  and  with  care  it  can 
propagate  a  million!  The  plates,  after 
being  rudely  cut,  are  placed  on  a  very  in- 
genious description  of  Procrustesian  bed, 
on  which  they  are  by  a  machine  not  only 
all  cut  to  the  same  length  and  breadth,  but 
with  equal  impartiality  planed  to  exactly 
the  same  thickness. 

The  plates  are  next  examined  in  another 
chamber  by  men  termed  ^  pickers,'  who, 
with  a  sharp  graver,  and  at  the  rate  of 
about  sixteen  pages  in  six  hours,  cut  out 
or  off  any  improper  excrescences ;  and  if 
a  word  or  sentence  is  found  to  be  faulty, 
it  is  cut  out  of  the  plate  and  replaced  by 
real  type,  which  are  soldered  into  the 
gaps.  Lastly,  by  a  circular  saw  the  plates 
are  very  expeditiously  cut  into  pages, 
which  are  packed  up  in  paper  to  go  to 
press. 

We  have  already  stated  that  in  Messrs. 
Clowes's  establishment  the  stereotype 
plates  amount  in  weight  to  2000  tons. 
They  are  contained  in  two  strong  rooms 
or  cellars  which  appear  to  the  stranger  to 
be  almost  a  mass  of  metal.  The  smallest 
of  these  receptacles  is  occupied  entirely 
with  the  Religious  Tract  Society's  plates, 
many  of  which  are  fairly  entitled  to  the 
rest  they  are  enjoying,  having  already 
given  hundreds  of  thousands  of  impres- 
sions to  the  world.  It  is  very  pleasing  to 
find  in  the  heart  of  a  busy,  bustling  estab- 
lishment, such  as  we  are  reviewing,  a 
chamber  exclusively  set  apart  for  the 
propagation  of  religious  knowledge ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  creditable  to  the  country  in 
general,  as  well  as  to  the  art  of  printing 
in  particular,  that,  including  all  the  publi- 
cations printed  by  Messrs.  Clowes,  one- 
fourth  are  self-devoted  to  reliprion.  The 
larger  store,  which  is  100  feet  m  length,  is 
a  &xk  omnium  gaihtrum^  containing  the 


stereotype  plates  of  p]gLblicalion&  of  att 
descriptions.  But  even  in  ihu  epitome 
of  the  literature  of  the  age,  our  readera 
will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  sacred 
volumes  of  the  Established  Church  main- 
tain, by  their  own  intrinsic  value,  a  rank 
and  an  importance,  their  possession  of 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  the  character 
and  unexampled  pro^erity  of  the  British 
empire.  Among  the  plates  in  this  store 
there  are  to  be  seen  reposing  those  of 
thirteen  varieties  of  Bibles  and  testa* 
ments,  of  numerous  books  of  hymns  and 
psalms,  of  fifteen  dififerent  dictionaries, 
and  of  a  number  of  other  books  of  ac- 
knowledged sterling  value.  We  have  no 
desire,  however,  to  conceal  that  the  above 
are  strangely  intermixed  with  publications 
of  a  difierent  description.  For  instance, 
next  to  'Doddridge's   Works,'   lie    the 

Slates  of  '  Don  Juan :'  close  to  '  Hervey's 
leditations'  lie  '  The  Lives  of  Highway- 
men,' '  Henderson's  Cookery,'  '  The  Trial 
of  Queen  Caroline,'  and  '  Macgowan's 
Dialogue  of  Devils.'  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress,'  re- 
pose '  The  Newgate  Calendar'  (6  vols.), 
and  '  Religious  Courtship ;'  and  lastly,  in 
this  republic  of  letters,  close  to  '  Sturm's 
Reflections,'  '  Ready  Reckoner,'  '  Gold- 
smith's England,'  and  '  Hutton's  Loga- 
rithms,' are  to  be  found  '  A  Whole  Family 
in  Heaven,'  'Heaven  taken  by  Storm,' 
'Baxter's  Shove  to  *»»••.»»**•  Chris- 
tians,'  &c.  &;c.  &;c. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  ponderous 
contents  of  the  chamber  are  of  great  lite- 
rary value  ;  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  that  the  stranger  beholds 
before  him,  in  a  single  cellar,  a  capital, 
principally  devoted  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, amounting  to  no  less  than  200,000/. ! 

In  suddenly  coming  from  the  inky 
chambers  of  a  printing-office  into  the  pa- 
per-warehouse, the  scene  is,  almost  with- 
out metaphor,  '  as  different  as  black  from 
white.'  Its  transition  is  like  that  which 
the  traveller  experiences  in  suddenly 
reaching  the  snowy  region  which  caps 
lofty  mountains  of  dark  granite. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  reader  that 
the  quantity  of  paper  used  by  Messrs. 
Clowes  in  a  single  year  must  be  enor- 
mous. 

This  paper,  before  it  is  despatched  from 
the  printer  to  the  binder,  undergoes  two 
opposite  processes,  namely,  wetting  and 
drying,  both  of  which  may  be  very  diort- 
ly  described.  The  wetting-room,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  cellar  to  the  paper-ware- 
house, is  a  small  chamber,  containing 
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three  troughs,  supplied  with  iiimter,  like 
those  in  a  common  laundry,  by  a  leaden 
pipe  and  cock.  Leaning  over  one  of  these 
troughs,  there  stands,  from  morning  till 
night,  with  naked  arms,  red  fingers,  and 
in  wooden  shoes,  a  man,  whose  sole  occu- 
pation, for  the  whole  of  his  life,  is  to  wet 
paper  for  the  press.  The  general  allow- 
ance he  gives  to  each  quire  is  two  dips, 
which  is  all  that  he  knows  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  age ;  and  certainly,  when  it  is 
considered  that,  with  a  strapping  lad  to  as- 
sist him,  be  can  dip  200  reams  a  day,  it  is 
evident  that  it  must  require  a  considera- 
ble number  of  very  ready  writers  to  keep 
pace  with  him.  After  being  thus  wetted, 
the  paper  is  put  in  a  pile  under  a  screw- 
press,  where  it  remains  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  200  tons  for  twelve  hours.  It 
should  then  wait  about  two  days  before  it 
is  used  for  printing,  yet,  if  the  weather 
be  not  too  hot,  it  will,  for  nearly  a  fort- 
night, remain  sufficiently  damp  to  imbibe 
the  ink  from  the  type. 

We  have  already  stated  that,  as  fast  as 
the  sheets  printed  on  both  sides  are  al> 
stracted  by  the  boys  who  sit  at  the  bot- 
toms of  the  nineteen  steam-presses,  they 
are  piled  in  a  heap  by  their  sides.  As 
soon  as  these  piles  reach  a  certain  height, 
they  are  carried  ofi^  in  wet  bundles  of 
about  one  thousand  sheets,  to  the  two 
drying-rooms,  which  are  heated  by  steam 
to  a  temperature  of  about  90^  of  Fahren- 
heit. These  bundles  are  there  subdivid- 
ed into  '  lifts,'  or  quires,  containing  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  sheets ;  seven  of  these 
lifts,  one  after  another,  are  rapidly  placed 
upon  the  transverse  end  of  a  long-handled 
'peel,'  by  which  they  are  raised  nearly  to 
the  ceiling,  to  be  deposited  across  small 
wooden  bars  ready  fixed  to  receive  them, 
in  wl\ich  situation  it  is  necessary  they 
should  remain  at  least  twelve  hours,  in 
order  that  not  only  the  paper,  but  the  ink, 
should  be  dried.  In  looking  upwards, 
therefore,  the  whole  ceiling  of  the  room 
appears  as  if  an  immense  shower  of  snow 
had  just  suddenly  been  arrested  in  its  de- 
scent from  heaven.  In  the  two  rooms 
about  four  hundred  reams  can  be  dried  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  operation  of  drying  is  com- 
pleted, the  '  lifts'  are  rapidly  pushed  by 
the  '  peel '  one  above  another  (like  cards 
which  have  overlapped)  into  a  pack,  and 
in  these  masses  they  are  then  lowered  5 
and  again  placed  in  piles,  each  of  which 
contains  the  same  '  signature,'  or,  in  other 
words,  is  formed  of  duplicates  of  the  same 
sheet.      A    work,   therefore,  containing 


twenty-four  sheets — marked  or  signed  A, 
B,  C,  and  so  on,  to  Z — stands  in  twenty- 
four  piles,  all  touching  each  other,  and  of 
which  the  height  of  course  depends  upon 
the  number  of  copies  composing  the 
edition.  A  gang  of  sharp  little  boys  of 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  with  naked 
arms,  termed  gatherers^  following  each 
other  as  closely  as  soldiers  in  file,  march 
past  these  heaps,  from  every  one  of  which 
they  each  abstract,  in  regular  order  for 
publication,  a  single  sheet,  which  they 
deliver  as  a  complete  work  to  a '  collator,' 
whose  duty  it  is  rapidly  to  glance  over 
the  printed  signature  letters  of  each  sheet, 
in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  fol- 
low each  other  in  regular  succession  f 
and  as  soon  as  the  signature  letters  have 
either  by  one  or  by  repeated  gatherings 
been  all  collected,  they  are,  after  being 
pressed,  placed  in  piles  about  eleven  feet 
high,  composed  of  complete  copies  of  the 
publication,  which,  having  thus  under- 
gone the  last  process  of  the  printing  es- 
tablishment, is  ready  for  the  Imnds  of  the 
binder. 

The  group  of  gathering-boys,  whose 
*  march  of  intellect'  we  have  just  describ- 
ed, usually  perform  per  day  a  thousand 
journeys,  each  of  which  is  on  an  average, 
about  fourteen  yards.  The  quantity  of 
paper  in  the  two  drying-rooms  amounts 
to  about  3000  reams,  each  weighing  about 
25Ibs.  The  supply  of  white  paper  in 
store,  kept  in  piles  about  20  feet  high, 
averages  about  7000  reams ;  the  amount 
of  paper  printed  every  week  and  deliver- 
ed for  publication  amounts  to  about  1500 
reams  (of  500  sheets),  each  of  which 
averages  in  size  389f  square  inches.  The 
supply,  therefore,  of  white  paper  kept  on 
hand,  would,  if  laid  down  in  a  path  of 
22i  inches  broad,  extend  1230 miles;  the 
quantity  printed  on  both  sides  per  week 
would  form  a  path  of  the  same  breadth  of 
263  miles  in  length.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  Messrs.  Clowes  consume,  therefore, 
white  paper  enough  to  make  petticoats  of 
the  usual  dimensions  (ten  demys  per  pet- 
ticoat) for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and ladies ! 

The  ink  used  in  the  same  space  of  time 
amounts  to  about  12,0001bs. 

The  cost  of  the  paper  may  be  about 
100,000/.;  that  of  the  ink  exceeding 
1500/. 

In  one  of  the  compartments  of  Messrs. 
Clowes'  establishment,  a  few  men  are  em- 
ployed in  fixing  metal-type  into  the  wood- 
en-blocks of  a  most  valuable  and  simple 
machine  for  impressing  coloured  maps, 
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ftK  which  the  iaventor  has  latefy  taken 
OEt  a  patent. 

The  tedious  process  of  drawing  maps 
by  hand  has  longheensapersededoy  cop- 
per engravings  5  but  besides  the  great  ex- 
pense attendant  upon  these  impressions, 
there  has  also  been  added  that  of  colour' 
ingy  which  it  has  hitherto  been  deemed 
impossible  to  perform  but  by  the  brash. 
The  cost  of  maps,  therefore,  has  not  only 
operated  to  a  considerable  degree,  as  a 
prohibition  of  their  use  among  the  poor, 
bat  in  general  literature  it  has  very  ma- 
terially chewed  many  geographical  eluci- 
dations, which,  though  highly  desirable, 
would  have  been  too  expensive  to  be  in- 
serted. 

Bv  this  beautiful  invention,  the  new  art- 
ist has  not  only  imparted  to  woodcut 
blocks  the  advantages  of  impressing,  by 
little  metallic  circles,  and  by  actual  type, 
the  positions,  as  well  as  the  various  names 
of  cities,  towns,  rivers,  &c.,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  as  well  as  expensive  to 
delineate  in  wood,  but  he  has  also,  as  we 
will  endeavour  to  explain,  succeeded  in 
giving,  by  machinery,  that  bloom,  or  in 
other  words,  those  colours  to  his  maps, 
which  had  hitherto  been  laboriously 
painted  on  by  human  hands. 

On  entering  the  small  room  of  the 
house  in  which  the  inventor  has  placed  his 
machine,  the  attention  of  the  stranger  is 
at  once  violently  excited  by  seeing  several 

Srinter's  rollers,  which,  though  hitherto 
eemed  to  be  as  black  and  as  unchange- 
able as  an  Ethiopian's  skin,  appear  before 
him  bright  yellow,  bright  red,  and  beauti- 
ful blue!  '  Tempora  mutantur,'  they  ex- 
ultinffly  seem  to  say,  ^  nos  et  mutamur  in 
iUis  V  In  the  middle  of  tbe  chamber 
stands  the  machine,  consisting  of  a  sort 
of  open  box,  which,  instead  of  having,  as 
is  usual,  one  lid  only,  has  one  fixed  to 
every  side,  by  which  means  the  box  can 
evidently  be  shut  or  covered  by  turning 
down  either  the  lid  on  the  north,  on  tbe 
south,  on  the  east,  or  on  the  west. 

The  process  of  impressing  with  this 
engine  is  thus  effected.  A  large  sheet  of 
pure  white  drawing  paper  is,  by  the  chief 
superintendent,  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  where  it  lies,  the  emblem  of  in- 
nocence, perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
impending  fate  that  awaits  it.  Before, 
however,  it  has  had  any  time  for  reflec- 
tion, the  north  lid,  upon  which  is  embed- 
ded a  metal  plate,  coloured  Mi^ysuddcadly 
revolves  over  upon  the  paper,  when,  by 
the  turn  of  a  press  underneath,  the  whole 
apparatus^  a  sevem  p^wwae  is  iasti^tane- 


onsly  inflicted.  The  north  lid  is  no  soon- 
er raised  than  the  south  one,  upon  which 
iM  embedded  a  metal  plate  coloured  yctto«, 
performs  the  same  operation;  which  is 
immediately  repeated  by  the  eastern  li4| 
the  plates  of  which  are  coloured  red  f  aad, 
lastly,  by  the  western  lid,  whose  plates 
contain  nothing  but  Uaek  lines,  marks  of 
cities,  and  names.   ; 

By  these  four  operations,  which  are 
conseeatively  peHbrmed,  quite  art  rapidly 
as  we  have  detaiM  them,  the  sheet  of 
white  paper  is  seen  snceessfnlly  andhap» 
pily  transformed  into  a  most  lovely  and 
prolific  picture,  in^eoen  colours,  of  oeeoasi 
empires,  kingdoms,  principalities,  eitie% 
flowing  rivers,  mountains  (the  tops  of 
which  are  left  white),  lakes,  &;c.,  each 
not  only  pronouncing  its  own  name,  hut 
declarinfi^  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude under  which  it  exists.  The  picture^ 
or,  as  it  terms  itself,  ^The  Patent  lUnmi- 
nated  Map,'  proclaims  to  the  world  its 
own  title :  it  gratefnUy  avows  the  name 
of  ks  ingenious  parent  to  be  CkarltM 
Knight. 

A  few  details  are  yet  wanting  to  fiD  up 
the  rapid  sketch  or  outline  we  have  just 
given  of  the  mode  of  imprinting  these 
maps.  On  the  northern  block,  which  im* 
parts  the  first  impression,  the  oceaiM  and 
takes  are  cut  in  wavy  lines,  by  ndiich 
means,  when  the  whole  block  is  coloured 
6/tf«,  the  wavy  parts  are  impressed  quite 
light,  while  principalities,  kioffdoms,  dcc^ 
are  deeply  designated,  and  thus  by  one 
process  two  hlu€9  are  inipdnted. 

When  the  southern  block,  which  is  col<* 
oured  yellow^  descends,  besides  BMrkmg 
out  the  principalities,  Jce*,  which  are  to 
be  permanently  designated  by  that  colour, 
a  portion  of  it  re-covers  coantries,  which 
by  the  first  process  had  been  marked  6/tcs« 
bat  which,  by  the  admixture  of  iht  pellow^ 
are  beautifully  coloured  green.  By  this 
second  process,  therefore,  iwo-  colours 
are  anin  imprinted.  When  the  eastern 
lid,  tmich  is  coloitred  red,  taminff  upon 
its  axis,  imfrfnges  upon  the  P^per,  besides 
stampini^  the  districts  which  are  to  be  de- 
signatc^d  by  its  own  colour,  it  intrudes  up- 
on a  portion  of  the  blue  impression,  whiw 
it  instantly  turns  into  fmrple^  and  upon  a 
portion  of  the  yellow  impression,  which  it 
instantly  changes  into  broton^  and  thus  by 
this  single  operation,  three  colours  are 
imprinted. 

Bui  the  three  lids  conjointly  have  per- 
formed another  very  necessary  operation 
— ^namely,  they  have  moistened  the  paper 
sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  receive  the  ty«. 
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Mffraphieal  lines  of  longitude  and  lati 
tme,  the  eourees  of  mos$,  the  little  round 
flMurks  denoting  eities,  end  the  letkerpreM, 
all of  which,  by  the  last  pressuFe,  are  im- 
jMUrted,  in  common  black  printer's  ink,  to 
a  map,  distinguishing,  unaer  the  beautiful 
process  we  have  described,  the  various  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  by  light  -blue,  dark 
blue,  yellow,  green,  red,,  brown,  an^  pur- 
ple.* 

By  Mx.  Knight's  pateat  maefaine  maps 
may  be  thus  furnished  to  our  infant 
aehools  at  the  astonishing  low  rate  of  4^ 
aaeh^ 

.  Before  the  wooden  blocks  in  the  com- 
positors' halls  strike  Eiesr^-at  which  hour 
the  whole  establishment  of  literary  la- 
boarers  tfuielly  return  to  their  homes,  ex- 
eepting  mose  who,  for  extra  work,  extia 
pay,  and  to  eam  extra  eomfbrts  for  thebr 
families,  are  willing  to  continue  their 
toikome  occupation  throughout  the 
whdle  night,  resuming  their  regular  work 
i»  the  momkig  as  cheerfully  as  if  they 
had  been  at  rest — we  deem  it  our  duty 
to  observe  that  there  are  many  other 
printing  etstabUshments  in  London  which 
would  strikingly  exemplify  the  enormous 
physical  power  of  the  Uritish  pitess — ea- 
peeiaUy  that  of  the  ^  Times '  Newspaper, 
Ivhich  on  th^  28th  of  November,  1814, 
flleetrified  its  readers  by  unexpectedly  in-* 
forming  them  that  the  paper  tiiey  held  in 
their  hands  had  been  printed  by  tieam  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  con- 
template also,  for  a  single  moment,  the 
moral  force  of  the  Briti«k  Press,  without 
reflecting,  and  without  acknowledging 
that,  under  Providence,  it  is  the  only  en- 
gine that  can  save  Uie  glorious  institutions 
of  the  Biidsh  empire  &om  the  impending 
ruin  that  inevitably  awaits  them,  unless 
the  merchants,  the  yeomanry,  and  the 
British  people,  aroused  by  the  loud  warn^ 
kig  of  the  said  press,  shaU  constitutional- 
ly disarm  the  hand  of  the  destroyers ;  we 
will,  however,  resolutely  anest  ourselves 
in  the  utterance  of  thesa  very  natural  re- 
'*" '    '  ■   I  "  '  '    »«<  ■  ■  I « ■ .  I .    ■  I  ■■.■■>■  I ..  ,. , 

•  *  Wv  ovg^t  to  obseire  that  an  aaalagosits  invcn. 
tion  has' already  be^n  brought  to  great  perfeclioD, 
by  Mr.  Hulmandell,  in  the  department  of  lithogra. 
phy.  By  tising  coirt^cutively  six,  ten,  or  a  dozen 
iloMs,  efaeh  ehaffed-with  its  aeparete  eolour,  the 
flfieotxif  ft'fi^  wator-oolour  drawing  ia  njnwisoed 
in  ipoflt  wonderful  ligbtneaB  and  b'iHiancy, 
while  (the  colour  uied  beiog  all  oiUcolour)  a  depth  is 
riven  to  the' shadows  whieh  the  cleverest  master  of 
Die  water-colonr  school  cannot  reach  in  his  own 
oiifisakpidbrsiSDce.  A  set  of  viewBof  French 
8(9ei}ery  and  architectuit^  dofi^  in  tltiaway,.  may 
npF.  be  seen  in  the  sbopf :  ihey  ar^,  In  fact,  beauti- 
ful pi6tur6f ;  and  you  get,  We  believe,  twenly-six  of 
th«tti^e%iit  gtdneai.' '  * 


flections,  beeailse  we  have  datemuBed 
not  to  pour  a  single  bitter  drop  into  a  lit- 
erary !sup^  which  we  have  purposely  con- 
cocted only  for  CSuristmas  use* 

To  Uhe  Governor'  of  the  building 
through  which  we  have  perambulated  we 
cordi^y  offer,  in  return  for  the  courtesy 
with  wliieh  he  has  displayed  it,  ^the  com- 
pliments of  the  season  i '  and  with  equal 
gratitude  let  us  acknowledge  the  import- 
ant service  rendered  to  the  social  fankilv 
of  mankind  by  the  patient  labour  of  each 
overseer,  compositor,  reader,  pressman, 
and  type-founder  in  his  noble  establish- 
ment. Let  us  p^  ve  them  the  praise  whidi 
is  due  to  their  art,  and,  to  concluda, 
'  Let  us  give  to  the  Devil  his  due  ! ' 


Art.  W.^-Joumawi:  des  Sieges  faUs  am 
sovitnus  pat  les  Francis  dans  la  P4- 
ninsuh  dt  1807  d  1814,  r^digi  d^  apris 
les  ordrea  du  Gouvemement,  smr  /«  2)^- 
umenis  exisiani  aux  Archives  dt  lu 
Gteerre  d  au  Dij>6t  dss  Fort^UoHons* 
Par  J.  Belmas,  Chef  de  Bataillon  du 
G^nie.    4  vols.    I^ris,  1836. 

This  work,  though  neither  so  trustworthy 
or  so  interesting  as  the  title-page  j^omises, 
is  yet  deserving  of  some  notice.  M*  BeK 
mas's  redaction  of  the  several  operations, 
though  less  unfair  than  the  works  of  the 
modem  French  school  generally  are,  can** 
not  of  course  be  of  the  same  ralue  thiit4h« 
original  documents  from  which  he  profess- 
es to  have  compiled  his  narrative  would 
have  been.  He  has  subjoined,  however,  to 
his  own  narratives,  copious  appsnidixes  of 
those  original  documents — some  of  which 
are  very  curious  ;-^but  even  their  autlior^ 
ity  is  seriously  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  only  a  selection  of  such  parts  of 
the  genetal  cfotr^spondenee  as  4i  suUed 
his  own  ti^s  to  prodiice.  Admitting 
them  to  be  authentic  and  valuable  as  far 
as  they  go,  it  is  obvious  that  they  do  not 
giro  the  wMe  tnUAj  cutd  are  rather  to  be 
considered  as  ex  parte  mt$.t^mentn  than  as 
a  complete  body  of  historical  «vidence« 

The  first  volume  ia  dedieaited  not  to 
the  sieges,  hut  to  a  general  euannarv  of 
the  Peninsular  War— oceupjfing  twonw»» 
dired  and  ninetv  pu^es,  foUcfwad  by  neaiv 
ly  five  hundred  pugea  htpi^c^  jusHJUa^ 
tipes. '  The  Mh«v  volomes  eoiMain  respec- 
tiveJy  narraCrv^s  of  ^e  sieges  of, 
II.  aftiafossa,fioiM«tind«ivo&a. 
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UL  Aslorga^Leiila^Meqiiin^ttaa,  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  AkaBAida,  Tortosa,  Tarrago* 
.m^   OliTeiMaa,   Badi^oz,    and    Campo 

IV.  Taiifa,  Saguntum,  Yaleneiay   Peaia- 
coJa,    Castro,    Urdiales — all    by    the 
French ; — Giudad   Rodrigo,     Badajoz^ 
the  forts    of  Salamanca,   Burgos,  St. 
Sebastian,,  Pampeluna,  and  Monzon,  (a 
small  town  and  chMeau  in  Aragon)— * 
by  the  English :— 
— each  of  these  being  followed  by  an  ap- 
pendix, mor«  or  less  copious,  of  the  origi- 
nal correspondence.      Of  operations  so 
variouiB  and  extensive  we  cannot  pretend 
to  give  even  a  summary,  much  Iqss  any 
details :  we  can  only  inmcate  to  the  mili- 
tary student  where  the  information  is  to 
be  found — but  a  few  particulars  which 
may  interest  the  general  reader  we  shall 
endeavour  to  condense  into  manageable 
limits. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  docu- 
ments are  assuredly  pertain  J^otes  and 
IngtmcHonSy  dictated  from  time  to  time 
by  Buonaparte  himself  relative  to  the 
military  operations  in  the  Peninsula — a 
subject  which .  never  can  be  uninterest- 
ing to  a  British  reader,  particularly  when, 
as  in  the  present  instance*",  he  can  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  the  real  motives  and  move- 
ments of  the  Fren<?h,  divested  of  the 
falsehood  and  fanfaronnade  of  their  pub- 
lished despatcnes.  M.  Belmas  does  not 
state  where  he  found  these  documents, 
nor  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  nor 
on  what  authority  they  are  given.  It 
might  be  concluded  from  his  title-page 
that  he  found  the  J^oies^  as  well  as  Buona- 
parte's direct  correspondence  with  sev- 
eral of  the  generals,  in  the  official  ar- 
chives at  Parlb.  But  such  is  not  the  fact. 
M.  Belmad  did  not  like  to  own  whence 
they  came  ;  we  can  supply  the  omission  : 
they  were  addressed  to  King  Joseph 
and  his  staff  at  Madrid,  as  the  materials 
on  which  these  puppets  were  to  framcf 
their  orders  to  the  several  armies,  and 
were  taken  with  the  rest  of  Joseph's 
effects  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria  ^  they 
were  published  (and  more  than  M.  Bel- 
mas has  republished)  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  first  vdlume  of  Colonel  Napier's  His- 
tory, and  noticed  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, vol.  56,  but  some  farther  com- 
munications between  Joseph  and  Napo- 
leon, and  a  considerable  portion  (not  all) 
of  a  correq>ondenee  with  the  U^nerak 
comrnanding  the  French  armies  in  Spain, 
are  new  to  us,  and  we  heartily  wish  that 
M.  Belmas  had  been  abkj  or  (what  we 


dottbl  more)  vrilUng  to  bnxich  history, 
with  a  fuller  and  less  tdect  coUection  of 
such  valu&Ue  documents*  We  ar^  gqU«* 
ful  for  evei^  at^mpt  to  lift  €vtii  a  confer 
of  that  almost  impenetrable  curtain  ot 
^falsehood  lined  with  terxor^'  befaiikd 
which  Buonaparte  prepared  the  various 
incidents  of  his  wonderful  drama ;  and 
in  this  view  the  present  publication  has 
many  interesting  points.  All  the  Buona- 
parte papers,  though  applying  to  a  single 
subject  and  a  narrow  period,  mark  strong- 
ly the  character,  of  their  author — ^the 
affectation  (if,  indeed,  like  other  impofr* 
tors,  he  had  not  grown  to  believe  in  him- 
self) of  omniscience  and  omnipotence 
which  prompted  him  to  prescribe  from 
Bayonne,  St.  Cloud,  or  even  Vienna,  thie 
movements  (some  of  them  in  minute  de- 
tail) of  his  armies  in  Portugal,  Valencia, 
or  Andalusia — ^the  harsh  '  presumption 
with  which  he  criticised  what  any  one 
else  did,  and  the  severe  injustice  with 
which  he  visited  on  individual  officers 
the  natural  impediments  or  inevitable, 
accidents  that  happened  to  thwart  his  in* 
solent  and  often  injudicious  designs ;  allii' 
— ^with  all  this  personal  arrogance — the 
patience  or  policy  with  which  he  bore — 
if  indeed  he  did  not  (as  we  rather  believe) 
foment — the  squabbles,  jealousies,  and  in- 
deed almost  continued  insubordination 
of  his  generals  amongst  themselves. 
Providea  they  obeyed  him^  he  seems  toi* 
have  been  totally  indifferent  how  they 
behaved  to  one  another.  His  very  inter- 
ests were  often  sacrificed  to  his  vanity  ; 
and  even  the  reverses  of  his  lieutenants 
kad  to  his  mind  the  consolation  of  show- 
ing the  world  that  Napoleon  the  Great 
was  all  in  ally  and  that  without  him  La 
belle  France^  and  all  her  skilful  marshals, 
and  her  valiant  armies,  were — nothing. 

As  the  most  important  of  these  docu- 
ments have  been  already  applied  to  their 
hhtorical  uses,  it  is  chiefly  as  illustrative 
of  Buonaparte's  personal  character  and 
his  mode  of  deafing  with  his  Generals 
and  Marshals,  that  we  shall  now  examine 
thenh 

The  first  of  the  J^otes  is  of  I3th  July, 
1808,  without  date  of  place,  but  it  must 
have  been  from  Bayonne,  and  is  address- 
ed to  Savary,  chief  of  Joseph's  stafiT  at 
Madrid.  It  takes  a  general,  but,  as  afiairs 
turned  out,  not  a  very  correct  view  of 
the  operations  in  Spain.  The  chief  soli- 
citude at  that  moment  was  as  to  the  move-  . 
ments  of  Marshal  Bessieres,  prior  to  the 
battle  of  Medina  del  Rio-Seco.  On  a 
victory  ih^t  Buonaparte  rested  the  whole 
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enie  of  Spain — while  the  authorities 
at  Madrid  were  more  alarmed  about  Du- 
pout  in  Andalusia— -and  Buonaparte  is 
very  angry  that  some  reinforcements  had 
heen  sent  to  the  latter  which  might  have 
reached  the  former. 

*  If  General  Dopoot  were  to  eaSisr  a  check,  it 
'  would  be  of  little  consequettae,  and  could  have  no 
other  efiect  than  obliging  him  to  recross  the 
mountains;  wberead  a  blow  directed  against 
Bessi^res  would  strike  the  heart  of  the  army,  and 
be  felt  like  a  tetiMnus  to  all  its  extremities. 

<  The  ttue  way  to  reiaforce  General  Dapont 
[in  the  south]  is  not  to  send  him  troops,  but  to 
send  tcoorn  to  llsiBhal  Bessi^ies  [in  the  nortb^. 
General  Dupont  and  Verdier  have  troops  enougb 
to  maintain  themselves  in  their  intrenched  po- 
sitions ;  and  if  Bessidres  were  reinforced,  and  the 
Spaniards  routed  in  Gallieia,  Dupont  would  find 
himself  in  the  best  possible  position,  both  by  the 
rainlbrcements  which  might  then  be  sent  to  him, 
and  still  more  by  the  moral  situation  of  afl&irs. 
There  is  not  a  citizen  of  Medina-'^not  a  peasant 
of  the  valleys,  that  does  not  feel  that  the  whole 
hXe  of  Spain  is  to-day  in  the  operations  of  Mar- 
shal Bessidres.  How  unfortunate  it  is  that  in 
this  great  eoneera  you  should  have  gratuitously 
siven  tweiai^  ekaneee  agamst   us!'— vol.  i.  p. 

We  will  here  obserre  that  Buonaparte 
was  in  the  habit  of  estimating  the  total 
chances  of  any  object — say,  at  one  hun- 
dred^ and  of  proportioning  on  the  chances 
of  success  or  failure  at  so  much  per  ceni.y 
in  a  style  that  seems  to  us  somewhat  pe- 
dantic, and,  in  spite  of  its  ajSected  preci- 
sion^ very  vague — as  in  this  very  instance : 
Bessidres,  he  says,  at  Rio.Seco,  had* 75 
chances  for,  and  25  against  him :  while 
Dupont,  he  says,  with  21,000  men,  would 
have  80  chances  for,  and  only  20  against 
him. 

Now  the  result  was  the  very  reverse  of 
Buonaparte's  opinions,  predictions,  and 
calculations.  Bessi^res,  with  15  or  16,000 
men,  had  more  than  enough ;  for  Buo- 
naparte afterwards  admits  that  he  had 
employed  but  8000  in  winning  the  great 
battle  of  Rio-Seco— which,  though  the 
success  was  more  complete  than  could  be 
hoped  for,  had  very  limited  results :  while 
Dupont,  with  more  than  the  specified 
force,  instead  of  being  in  the  best  possible 
position,  was  beaten,  and,  instead  of  re- 
crossing^  the  Sierra,  was  forced  to  surren- 
der to  Castaflos — ^the  single  event  which 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  ultimate 
destinies  of  the  war.  We  are  amused 
with  a  couple  of  instances  of  what  the 
French  used  to  call  the  *  lofty  concep- 
tions of  th^  Emperor,'  but  which  seem  to 
us  less  characteristic  of  leplus  grand  Cap-  j 
iiaine^  than  of  leplus  grand  charlatan  that . 


'even  France  has  produced.  Kbjig  Jo<- 
seph's  cabinet  had,  it  seems,  proposed  to 
order  one  of  its  armies  to  oecupy  a  posi- 
tion at  a  place  called  MUagro — no,  says 
the  Emperor, 

•  You  should  occupy  Tudda^  because  it  is  an 
honourable  position,  and  Milagro  is  an  obscure 
one/ — ^p.  831. 

And  again  he  desires  another  army  to 
take  up  a  position  at  Burgos  rather  than 
Trtvino,  which  had  been  proposed,  be- 
cause 

•  Burgos  is  a  position  threatening,  oflfensive, 
honourable^  whilst  tiiat  of  Trevino  w<xild  be  blind 
and  sham^ftd  (honteux  el  bargne.y — ^p.  894. 

This  anxiety  about  the  moral  character 
of  a  military  position  would  seem  extra- 
vagant in  any  other  man;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  Buonaparte  was  well  aware  how 
much  his  reputation,  and,  consequently^ 
his  power,  were  dependent  on  prestige^ 
delusion  and  stage-efiTect,  and  he  was 
anxiods  that  despatches  dated  from  im- 
portant places,  such  as  Burgos  and  Tude^ 
la^  should  keep  up  in  France,  and  through- 
out Europe,  the  idea  that  his  position  in 
Spain  was  firm  and  commanding. 

Another  parac^ph  of  these  notes  is 
important  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
share  which  the  British  army  had  in  the 
subsequent  successes.  After  recapitulat- 
ing all  the  events,^  the  numbers  and  po- 
sitions of  the  French  and  Spanish  armies^ 
he  concludes  by  saying, 

•  What  I   have  thus  stated   proves  that   the  ^ 
Spnniardsare  not  to  be  feared:  all  the  Spanish 
forces  united  would  not  be  capable  of  defeating 
25,000  French  in  a  tolerable  position.' — ^p.  338. 

At  last,  however,  in  November,  1808, 
the  great  man  came  to  Spain  himself,  ^  to 
purge  the  Peninsula  of  the  hideous  pres- 
ence of  the  leopards* — ^ie  les  chasserai^^ 
said  he,  ^  de  la  P^ninsule  V  but  he  soon 
abandoned  that  chasse  to  his  lieutenants^ 
and  returned  suddenly  to  Paris  to  conduct 
his  third  Austrian  war.  Of  his  own  pro- 
ceedings in  Spain  these  volumes  contain 
only  two  documents,  both  dated  from  the . 
^  obscure  position'  of  Chamartin,  near 
Madrid,  the  8th  December,  one  to  Mar- 
shal Ney,  and  the  other  to  Mortier,  in 
which  he  criticises  rather  severely  the 
conduct  of  both,  and  particularly  that  of 
Ney,  with  whom,  says  M.  Belmas,  he  was 
^fort  mieonieni,^  In  this  letter  he  tells 
Ney,  that 

the  English  are  flying  as  £uft  as  they  can  (d 
toutes  jaSibes) ;  but  we  have  been  for  a  moment 
in  a  serious  position.'— p.  848. 

This  <  serious  position'  must  have  been 
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the  situation  of  the  French  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Somo  Sierra,  when  Ney 
had  made  a  movement,  with  which  Buo- 
naparte now  reproached  him  as  a  blunder 
which  compromised  for  a  moment  the 
safety  of  the  whole  army.  M.  Belmas 
throws  no  light  on  a  question  which  has 
always  interested  us,  namely,  why,  just 
as  Buonaparte  had  enveloped,  as  it  were. 
Sir  John  Moore  with  three  armies,  each 
considerably  greater  than  ours,  and  all 
capable  of  being  united  with  an  over- 
whelming superiority,,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  a  brilliant  success  against  the 
English — why  he  should  at  that  moment 
{Ut  January^  1809)  have  suddenly  given 
over  the  command  to  Soult,  and  hastened 
away  to  Paris.  It  is  everywhere  stated 
that  this  was  in  consequence  of  intelli- 
gence received  at  that  date  of  the  prepa- 
rations of  Austria;  but  pressing  as  that 
4anger  might  be,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  so  exiremely  urgent  as  not  to 
have  allowed  him  a  week  or  ten  days  for 
an  object,  of  such  importance  to  his  cause, 
and  snch  Mai  to  his  personal  glory  as  a 
victory  over  the  English  army  would 
have  been,  jparticularly  as  we  find  that  he 
did  not  leave  Paris  for  the  Austrian  cam- 
paign before  the  18th  February.  Our 
conjecture  is,  that  he  foresaw  that  he 
could  not  force  the  British  to  a  battle  be- 
fore they  reached  Corunna,  and  that  there 
he  could  be  by  no  means  sure  of  a  victo- 
ry, and  was  therefore  not  unwilling  to 
esci^e,  desa  personne^  from  a  doubtful 
operation,  in  which  he  could  not  count 
upon  having  *  ninety-nine  chances'  for 
himself.  Yet  if  he  had  persevered  and 
succeeded,  it  might  have  had  a  more  last- 
ing influence  on  his  fortunes  than  even 
the  wonderful  triumphs  of  that  Austrian 
Campaign — ^England  would  probably  have 
abandoned  the  Peninsula,  and  "Welling- 
ton not  have  marched  from  Lisbon  to 
Paris! 

In  a  letter,  dated  Paris,  31st  August, 
1809,  Buonaparte  criticises  pretty  severe- 
ly the  conduct  of  Soult,  Victor,  Jourdan, 
and^  in  short,  of  every  body  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Talavera,  and  disapproves,  of 
course,  not  only  the  mode  in  which  that 
battle  was  fought,  but  its  being  fought  at 
all,  when  there  were  only  *  50,000  French 
to  30,000  English,  who  have  thus  been 
allowed  to  brave  the  whole  French  army. 
•^  boHle  never  should  be  fought  unless  you 
have  ihree'fourihs  of  the  chances  in  your 
favour.' — ^p.405. 

In  a  letter  of  the  31st  January,  1810,  in 


tracing  a  plan  for  the  ^sraing  eampaiga^ 
he  says, — 

*  The  Emperor  condders  that  tbere  is  nothing 
in  Spain  danfferoDB  but  the  English ;  that  all  the 
rest  is  canaius.  that  can  never  keep  the  field.'-^ 
p.  42a 

We  find,  however,  in  these  volumes 
one  instance,  at  least,  of  a  pitched  battle, 
in  which  the  Spaniards,  though  miserably 
beaten,  deserve  more  honourable  mention. 
Marshal  Victor,  two  or  three  days  after 
his  victory  of  Medellin  (28th  March,  1809), 
writes  to  King  Joseph : — 

*  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  so  great  that 
it  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  I  myself  have 
gone  over  the  field  of  battle  to  ascertain  the 
mcts.  AJ]  the  Spanish  battalions  which  General 
Cuesta  had  stationed  to  oppose  us,  whether  in 
line  or  in  columns,  are  siiU  lying  there  in  the  same 
order.  Every  man,  officer,  and  soldier  was 
killed !  I  at  first  stated  their  loss  at  from  10^000 
to  12,000  killed  ;  I  now  believe  it  Wbs  more. 
All  my  stafi^  have  seen  it  as  well  as  myself.  But 
you  must  not  suppose  that  this  was  a  massacre  of 
prisoners ;  no,  they  defended  themselves  to  the 
last  extremity,  exclaiming  No  ouarter.  The 
sight  of  the  field  of  battle  is  really  frightful,' — 
p.  372. 

Such  steady  bravery  is  admirable ;  but 
much  more  astonishmg  is  the  alleged  fact, 
that  the  death  of  these  12,000  heroes,  the 
capture  and  utter  dispersion  of  the  rest  of 
the  Spanish  army,  cost  the  French  but 
340  men  killed  and  wounded ! 

But  though  the  Spaniards  were  thus 
powerless  in  the  field,  their  defences  of 
their  towns  exhibit  the  highest  degree, 
not  merely  of  courage  and  enthusiasm, 
but  of  skill  and  ability.  The  details  given 
by  M.  Belmas  of  the  well-known  sieges  of 
Saragossa  and  Girona  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, and  raise,  if  possible,  the  repu- 
tation of  those  wonderful  defences ;  and 
particularly  that  of  Don  Mariano  Alvarez, 
the  Governor  of  Girona,  whose  resistance, 
though  less  romantic,  -and  therefore  less 
celebrated,  was  even  more  obstinate,>  and, 
in  the  loss  incurred  by  the  French,  more 
important,  than  that  of  Saragossa.  It  last- 
ed nine  months,  during  which  the  French 
fired  11,910  bomb-shells,  7984  howitzer- 
shells,  and  80,000  cannon-balls.  Of  a  gar- 
rison of  10,000,  and  a  population  of  20,- 
000,  one-half  perished  by  famine,  sick- 
ness, and  the  sword. 

The  siege  cost  the  French  at  least  as 
dear.  M.  Belmas  admits  their  loss  to 
have  been  15,000  5  but  this  must  be  far 
short  of  the  mark,  for  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  General  Verdier,  commanding 
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tke  bqwaging  Mrmy  biimel^  tliat  ott  the- 
21st  of  September,  three  months  before  the 
capture  oftheplace^  his  own  division  of  the 
army,  urtiich  was  specially  employed  in 
the  siege,  had  already  lost  12,000  men 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  769)  ;  and  this  is  subsequently 
repeated  by  Augereau : — 

'  This  cKvision  bss  suAred  greatly,  ad  well  by 
theeoemy^tfirsas  by  sicknosB^  tosuohadegfree, 
tlMit^  of  ITfOOO  men,  wiUi  wbich  it  began  the 
siege,  it  has  tcday  (28th  September)  but  5,000 
le^.'-^Augereau  to  the  Mimsier  of  War*  vol.  ii. 
p.  810. 

But  we  notice  this  sie^re  more  particu- 
larly as  exhibiting  some  mstances  of  that 
incredible  insubordination  which  Buona- 
parte seems  to  have  tolerated  (and  tole- 
ration with  him  was  encouragement) 
amongst  his  generals.  The  fact  is  so  cu- 
rions,  that  every  fresh  example  which 
emerges'is  worth  notice. 

The  general  of  division.  Count  Gou- 
vion  St.  Cyr,  commanded  in  chief  the  army, 
under  whose  protection  the  first  corps, 
headed  by  the  general  of  division.  Count 
Verdier,  was  charged  with  the  immediate 
operations  against  the  town.  Verdier, 
however,  began  by  declaring  (28th  March) 
that  he  could  not  undertake  the  siege  with 
so  small  an  amount  of  force  as  Gouvion 
had  assigned  to  him,  and  he  appealed  to 
Buonaparte  direct  against  the  decision  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  Buonaparte  di- 
rected that  Verdier's  demand  should  be 
complied  with,  and  the  siege  proceeded ; 
but  this  appeal  of  Verdier's  produced  far- 
ther difibrences,  which,  Veniier  alleged, 
went  so  far,  that  Gouvion  wished  to  pre* 
verd  the  capture  of  the  place;  but  this 
charge  was,  we  sunpoee,  unfounded.  At 
length,  on  the  19th  September,  after  six 
months  of  operations,  and  after  one  hun* 
dred  and  five  days  of  open  trenches,  an  as- 
sault was  made,  but  so  gallantly  and  effect- 
ually repulsed,  that  the  French  were  for- 
ced to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and 
trust  to  the  powerful  ^  auxiliaries  of  time, 
fever,  and  famine^  for  the  eventual  cap- 
ture of  the  place.    Upon  this — 


fused,  Ys»  gives  him  notice  tha^^  rather 
than  continue  in  a  oommand  where  hia 
honour  and  character  are  eoiqpromised^ 
he  will  go  ini^ihe  koBpiki  as  a  private 
sMimr^^  But  a  woimd  in  an.officer'a 
character  not  beiiig  an  hospital  case,  he 
ooald  not,  we  presume,  find  refuge  there  | 
and  we  see  by  Gouvion's  report  to  the 
minister  of  war,  that  the  dissatisfied  ffene^ 
ral  took  French  leavcj  and  quitted  the 
army  altogether.  Gouvion  writes  to  the 
minister  of  war :— » 

*FomeUs,  24Mi  September,  1809. 
*  I  have  the  honour  to  announce  to  your  ex* 
cellency,  and  with  the  greatest  regret,  the  de- 
parture of  General  Verdier,  in  spite  of  everything 
I  eatdd  do  tn  retain  Atm,  id  order  to  avoid  the  lU 
eflfects  which  this  evidence  of  his  discouragement 
m^ht  have  on  tbo^treopa  of  his  division ;  as  had 
been  the  case  on  the  retirement  of  Generals  Afo. 
rio  and  Lechi,  who  have  left  the  army  during  the 
siege,  and  whose  departure  has  been  as  pernicious 
on  the  spirit  of  the  army  as  the  diseases  which 
are  gradually  increasing.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
earnestly  pressed  Generals  Verdier,  Sanscm,  and 
Taviel  to  oontmiie  at  least  the  appearance  (simu* 
lacre)  of  a  ^ege,'  &c. — vol.  ii.  p.  787. 

This  command  before  Girona  was  very 
unpopular ;  for  Marshal  Augereau,  who 
had  been  nominated  to  relieve  Gouvion, 
was  detained  at  Perpignan  by  a  fit  of  the 
gout,  which  Gouvion,  no  doubt,  thought 
to  be  a  pretence ;  for  he — Gouvion — uso 
left  his  army  without  leave  or  licence, 
and  came  to  rerpignan  to  hasten  his  suc- 
cessor, which,  not  being  able  to  do  so  by 
persuasion,  he  at  length  was  obliged  to 
constrain  him  (/e  contraindre)  to  proceed 
to  the  army  by  suddenly  (brusguemenf) 
quitting  Perpignan  dn  the  5th  of  October, 
and  withdrawing  {se  refugiani)  to  his  own 
home  in  the  interior  of  Fra 


*  General  Verdier^  who  had  been  already  in- 
disposed with  a  fever  H),  and  was  desperately 
mortified,  both  by  this  failure  and  by  his  difier- 
ences  with  General  Gouvion,  withdrew  himself 
(se  refugia)  to  Perpignan,  and  the  two  generals 
made  mutual  complaints  to  the  emperor.' — vol. 
ii.  p.  612. 

Verdier  not  only  withdrew  himself 
without  leave  but  against  orders  ;  for  he 


ranee,  as  a  pn- 
vate  gentleman — cleaving  the  marshals, 
the  genercds,  the  besiegers,  and  the  be- 
sieged to  settle  their  matters  as  they  best 
might.  Gouvion's  secession  cured  at 
once  Augereau's  gout  and  Verdier's  fever^ 
and  they  both  immediately  joined  the 
army  before  Girona,  and,  after  a  three 
months'  further  siege  and  blockade,  took 
the  town  by  famine  and  capitulation.  We 
have  no  trace  of  the  Emperor's  decision 
on  this  series  of  squabbles,  and  we  sup- 
pose he  treated  them  as  he  did  the  dis- 
sensions between  Massena  and  Ney  in 
the  campaifiTQ  of  1811,  of  which  M.  Bel- 
mas  gives  the  following  account : — 

*  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  been  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  in  open  difierenoe 
(scission)  with  the  generu^io-rhief  (liassena). 


asked,  under  colour  of  his  fever,  Gouvi-  positively  refused  to  obey  his  orders,  \for  main 
on's  permission  to  retire,  and  being  re- Uaining  a  menacing  position  at  Guarda]  preferring 
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.  tlieiH»0aSatoma0ea»toi«oi«t«Liid  jrefmb  the 
anpy.  Bfjase^na^  instated  by  a  reiiisal  wti^h 
oompromised  his  autbority,  tbouffht  it  necessaiy 
to  eead  away  (renvoyer)  Marshal  Ney,  hopmg 
that  by  this  example  of  severity,  exercised  on 
one  of  the  first  officers  of  the  empire,  he  might 
reetoro  dubordination  in  the  army.'-'— vol  i. 
p.  171. 

The  following  extracts  from  Massena^e 
own  letter  to  Berthier^giving  hi»  aceouot 
of  this  affair,  are  eurious ; — ' 

«  Cfeionco,  22(?  March,  1811,  eleven  at  night. 

*  Monseignem*, — I  find  myself  reduced  at  last 
toad  extremity  ttbfchl  have  4ong endeatoored 
loaroid.  The  Marshal  Buke  of  EkdmigeD{Ney] 
hmi  p«t  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  precedinff  in- 
subcfdinatioiL  As  this  disobedience  might  nave 
results  disastrous  to  the  £mperor's  armies,  I 
have  ordered  the  generals  of  the  several  divisions 
of  his  army  no  longer  to  obey  any  other  erders  than 
mine.  It  is,  Monsej^neur,  very  afflicting  to  an 
old  soldier  so  lonfi"  in  the  command  of  armies,  apd 
so  honoured  witn  the  Emperor's  confidence,  to 
be  forced  to  such  extreme  measures  with  respect 
to  one  of  his  colleagues.  But  the  Marshal  Duke 
of  Elchingen  has  not  ceased  since  my  arrivai  at 
the  army  to  thwart  me  in  all  my  military  opera- 
tions.  1  have  been,  perhaps,  too  patient ;  but  I 
was  far  ih>m  supposing  that  he  would  abase  my 
iMtearance  to  such  a  8oaiidaloii8«xtre«itty^ff  be 
Ins  now  done,  fiat  tie  Duke  if  EkkmgetCs 
character  U  toeQ  known;  and  1  shaU  say  no  snore 
about  it  I  have  ordered  him  to  return  mto 
Spain,  there  to  await  his.Majesfy's  orders/ — vol. 
Lp.509. 

Tlie  trnth  is,  all  wettt  on  smootUy  with 
these  gentlem)en  as  long  as  they  were 
victoiioiMi,  and  had  liotkmg  to  ^  but  to 
divide  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  and  the 
rewards  of  their  master ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  tide  began  to  turn,  and  when  they 
had  nothing  to  share  but  Wellington's 
Uow8  land  Napoleon's  censures,  every 
Fmieh  army  exhibited  the  discord  of 
Agramant's  camp.  In  this  Instance,  the 
real  cause  of  dissension  wad,  not  so  much 
the  natural  ill-temper  of  Ney,  as  the  bat- 
tle of  Busaoo,  the  estoppel  put  upon  the 
French  at  Tones  Vedras,  and  their  disas-^ 
t^ous  retreat  from  Portugal.  In  all  these 
operations,  though  Massena  had  the  chief 
directidn,  Ney,  as  second  in  command, 
had  the  main  share  of  the  execution  ;  an4 
certainly  there  was  nothing  in  the  result 
of  these  campaigns  to  put  either  of  the 
heroes  into  a  very  good  humour.  At 
B«isaco,  M.  Belmas  states  (vol.  i.  pp.  1^, 
130)  Wellington's  force  at  27,000  Eng- 
lish, and  13,000  Portuguese  (such  as  the 
Portuguese  were,  at  this  stage  of  the  war), 
while  Massena  and  Ney  had  62,000  men. 
The  French  lost,  says  M.  Bdma^  1^0 


killed  and  3000  wounded  in  this  action — 
but  he  soon  after  admits  that,  when  Mas- 
sena arrived  before  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  his  army  had  lost  no  less  thaa 
7000  men  hors  de  combat.  ^ 

Of  the  military  foresight,  skill,  and 
courage  whkh  designed,  executed,  and 
defended  these  lines,  the.  following  sum- 
mary from  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the 
enemy  is  worth  t^e  attention  of  ourreadr 
ers : — 

•  Such  a  mass  of  troops  (EngJisb,  Portuguesa, 
and  Spanish)  intrenched  in  positions  so  formid- 
able, having  in  their  tear  the  safe  and  spacious 
hartMJBf  of  Lisbon,  and  ati&fdmg  the  opportunity 
for  bringing  the  maritihie  power  and  wealth  *f 
England  to  support  her  soldiers  on  the  field,  ofiers 
to  the  attention  of  mankind  the  most  wtrndefful 
combtnation  of  cvreumstattoee  that  can  he  fonna  in 
the  military  annals  of  the  world.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  185. 

No  doubt  M.  Belmas  means,  by  attribut- 
ing so  much  of  this  success  to  a  wonder* 
ftU  conMnoHon  of  cireumsiimcity  to  di» 
minish  the  personal  glory  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  But  ^at  is  military  genius, 
but  the  faculty  of  preparing  and  combin- 
ing circumstances  %  And  when  it  is  re- 
collected that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in 
his  defence  of  the  Cintra  Convention  in 
1808,  when  there  was  no  prospect  of  his 
ever  having  anything  to  do  with  them,, 
foretold,  a9  it  were,  ue  capabilUi^a  of  the 
position  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  when  we 
find  him  on  his  return  to  Portugal,  and 
during  his  advance  into  Spain  m  1809, 
preparing  this  barrier  against  future  pos- 
sibilities, it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was 
indeed  ^  a  wonderful  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances,' in  which  genius  did  all,  axMi 
left  nothing  to  accident  or  chailce. 

In  the  retreat  which  followed,  Ney 
commanded  the  reajr-guaxd  with  skill  and 
bravery,  but  without  success,  and  was  so 
dispirited,  that,  as  we  have  seen,  he  ia-« 
sisted  on  retreating  farther  than  Massena 
at  first  thought  of  going  5  but  Wellington 
soon  forced  Massena  to  be  of  Ney's 
opinion  {vol.  i.  p.  171),  and  after  a  series 
of  '  unfortunate'  afilairs,  they  were  at  last 
driven  back  upon  Salamanca. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  retreat  that 
Berthier  wrote  from  Paria  a  private  letter 
to  Massena — in  which,  after  stating,  the 
Emperor's  criticisms  on  Massena's  coor 
duct  in  Portugal,  he  adds  a  remarkable 
assertion: — 

*  We  are  pei/eetly  informed— indeed  bdtter 
than  you  are — of  the  movements  of  the  English 
bj  the  English  themselves.    The  Emperor  leads 
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the  London  iiewmLper%  and  eveiy  day  a  great 
number  of  lettere  from  the  Opposition  ;  some  of 
which  accuse  Lord  Wellington,  and  sp^ak  in  de. 
tail  of  your  operations.  England  trembles  for  her 
army  in  Spain,'  &c« 

This  additional  proof  of  the  British  spirit 
and  true  patriotism  of  the  Opposition  of 
that  day  needs  no  comment ! 

We  are  always  glad  when  we  can  find 
any  statements  of  .the  relative  forces  of 
the  armies  in  any  degree  clear  of  the  ha- 
bitual falsehood  of  the  French  bulletins ; 
Buonaparte,  who  knew  at  least  his  own 
force,  states  in  one  of  his  confidential  in- 
structions dictated  to  Berthier  oh  the 
night  between  the  29th  and  30th  of  March, 
1811— 

'  The  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  Portugal 
[Massena's]  remain  at  Coimbra.  Thia  army  has 
70,000  men  vnder  armfi.  It  has  orders  to  fight  a 
battle,  if  Lord  Wellington  should  attempt  to  pass 
the  river — but^Lord  Wellington  has  under  his 
orders  (altogether)  but  32,000  English — After 
the  harvest,  Lisbon  will  be  attacked  by  these 
70,000  men  of  the -army  of  Portugal,  and  by  from 
ihiny  to  ihirty-five  thoiuand  of  Uie  army  of  the 
south,  under  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia — ip  all 
100,000  men,  which,  resting  on  Coimbra  and 
Badajos,  must  insure'the  conquest  of  Portugal,' 
&c. — vol.  i.  p.  528. 

We  wonder  that  these  magnificent 
reveries  were  not  a  little  disturbed  by 
the  recollection  that  this  very  army  of 
70,000  French  had  been  for  the  last  two 
months  retreating — always  beaten — ^be- 
fore as  many  of  these  32,000  English  as 
were  not  in  garrisons,  hospitals,  &c.,  and 
their  Portuguese  allies. 

In  these  same  notes,  Buonaparte  orders 
Bessidres  to  send  Maesena  8,000  infantry 
and  2,000  cavalry.  On  the  Ist  of  May, 
Marshal  Bessieres  himself  joined  Massena 
with  his  advanced  guard — 'the  rest  joined 
in  a  day  or  two-— and  then  Massena,  at 
the  head  of,  according  to  Buonaparte's 
own  calculation^  80,000  men,  attacked  the 
allied  army,  which  even  he  does  not  rate 
higher  than  50,000  (sav  30,000  British 
and  20,000  Portuguese) — in  a  position 
which  bore  the  (to  the  allies)  auspicious 
name  of  Fuentes  d*Onor — the  Fountains 
of  Honour.  Thie  engagement  lasted  the 
3d,  4th,  5th  of  April,  1811 ;  and  Massena 
says  that  he  ^  had  all  the  glory  of  the  day, 
having  killed  or  wounded  2,000  of  the  al- 
lies, and  taken  about  1,000.'  No  very 
great  result,  even  if  it  were  true,  con- 
sidering the  superiority  of  his  forces: 
but,  in  fact,  the  French  were  entirely  de- 
feated-^of  which  the  best  proof  is,  that 
they  fell  back  in  such  haste  that  they 
could  not  even  conununicate  with  Almei- 


da, which  they  left  to  its  fate — one  single 
soldier  only  contriving  to  get  in  with  or- 
ders to  the  Governor  to  blow  it  up  and 
abandon  it,  which  orders  were  obeyed ; 
and  the  French  army  never  stopped  their 
retrogade  movement  till  they  reached 
Salamanca,  where  the  unlucky  Massena, 
covered  as  he  was  with  '  the  glory  of  the 
day,'  was  deprived  of  the  conmiand,  and 
Buonaparte  sent  a  new  Marshal — ^Mar- 
mont — ^to  try  his  luck  with  the  terrible 
Wellington. 

After  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor, 
Bessidres  went  back  to  his  own  head- 
quarters of  Valladolid,  where,  however, 
he  soon  received,  like  the  others,  some 
tokens  of  his  master's  good  temper. 
Berthier  writes  to  him  from  RambouiUet, 
19th  May,  1811:— 

*  The  Emperor  is  dissatisfied  at  your  not  hay- 
ing furnished  the  prince  of  EssHng  (Massena) 
the  necessary  assistance.  The  Emperor  hopes 
you  will  repair  the  enomwu^fauU yon  have  com. 
mitted.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  523. 

Whether  it  was  this  despatch  that  sour- 
ed Bessidres'  own  temper,  or  whether  he 
had  more  direct  orders  for  some  proceed- 
ings whickimmediately  ensued,  we  know 
not,  but  certainly  those  proceedings  are 
an  indelible  disgrace  to  whoever  was 
either  the  instigator  or  the  perpetrator  of 
such  enormities. 

M.  Belmas  gives  us  an  arrtti^  or  decree 
of  Marshal  Bessieres,  issued  at  Valladolid 
under  date  of  the  5th  of  Julie,  .1811,  of 
which  we  will  ofifer  a  few  extracts  to  the 
indignation  of  our  readers : — 


Arbete. 

<  1.  There  shall  be  made  out  lists  of  all  persons 
who  have  quitted  their  habitations. 

*  2.  Ev^  such  person  shall  return  within  a 
month,  and  if  they  do  not,  they  shall  be  reputed 
to  have  joined  the  insurgents-— their  property 
shall  be  confiscated,  and  their  tenants  or  debtors 
shall  pay  the  amount  of  their  respective  debts  into 
the  hands  of  the  government. 

<3.  The  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters, 
children  and  nephews  of  any  such  person  shall  be 
held  responsible  m  property  and  person  for  any 
act  of  violence  by  such  person  committed. 

<  4  If  any  inhabitant  be  carried  off  from  his 
residence,  aU  the  relatives^  in  the  aforesaid  de- 
grees, of  any  known  insurgent,  shall  be  immedi- 
ately arrested  as  hostages ;  and  if  any  inhabitant 
so  carried  off  should  be  put  to  death  by  the  in- 
surgents, the  hostages  [fathers,  mothenb  brothera, 
sisters,  children,  or  even  nephews,  of  any  insur- 
gent, and  who  may  have  had  no  connection  what' 
soever  with  the  offending  narties]  shall  be  shot  to 
death  on  the  spot,  and  witnout  any  form  of  trial.* 
— voLi.  p.563. 

Then  follow  eight  other  articles  in  the 
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same  atrocious  spirit.  Another  decree  of 
the  following  day  relates  to  the  collection 
of  the  contributions  imposed  by  the 
French  army :  two  articles  will  sumoe  to 
show  its  spirit. 

«  Art  III,  The  parson  of  every  parish— the  aU 
cade — and  the  magistrates  and  the  dergy  in 
genera),  are  to  be  held  responsible — Ist  For  the 
payment  of  all  contributions.  2d.  For  the  sup. 
ply  of  the  French  army  with  equipments,  goods, 
merchandise  and  means  of  transport 

« Art  IV.  Any  village  which  shall  not  imme. 
diately  execute  any  order  it  shall  have  received 
shall  be  subjected  to  milUary  executian,* — vol.  L 
p.  567. 

Even  in  the  annals  of  French  violence 
in  Spain,  we  have  never  before  found  such 
avowed*  atrocity  as  this — which  was  de- 
testable, not  only  in  itself,  but  as  provok- 
ing and  justifying  retaliatory  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards :  yet  Bes- 
sidres  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  least  savage  of  Buonaparte's  pro-con- 
suls ;  and  these  infernal  ordonnances  are 
countersigned  by 

*  The  Auditor  of  the  Council  of  State, 
*  Secretary  General  of  the  Governmenty 
*  Db  Broolib.' 
—vol.  i  p.  567. 

De  Broglie  I  What,  the  present  Duke 
de  Broglie  1  Alas,  yes  I  The  self-same 
liberal  and  tender-hearted  gentleman  who 
could  not  endure  the  intolerable  despot- 
ism of  the  Restoration,  and  who  was  so 
peculiarly  indignant  at  the  Poli^ac  or- 
donnances— ^which,  compared  with  these 
of  his  own  manufacture,  were,  we  venture 
to  think,  as  honey  to  vitriol — as  water  to 
blood! 

*■  Prince  BeriKUr  to  €feneral  Count  Doroenne^  com* 
mandmg  the  army  of  the  North  at  Burgos. 

♦  Paris,  lia  F^.  1812. 
'  The  Emperor  is  exlremely  diBsatisfied  with  your 

negligence  in  this  whole  afikir  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 


*  How  is  it  that  you  had  not  news  from  that  plaee 
twice  a  week? 

*  What  were  you  doing  with  Souham*8  fine  divi. 
■ion? 


In  the  Mune  style,  we  find  '  the  Emperor 
dissatisfied  (m^onient)  and  complaining 
(se  plaint)  of  the  mistakes  sxkA  inactivity 
of  Aujprereau  (i.  433),  though  Ai^ereau 
has  left  us  some  damning  proofs  ot  a  zeal 
not  less  atrocious  than  that  of  Bessidres 
and  De  Broglie.  In  a  proclamation  to 
the  people  of  Catalonia,  18th  December, 
1809,  he  says,  inter  alia, — 

*  Every  Catalan  taken  with  arms  in  his  hand, 
twenty,  four  hours  after  the  present  proclamation, 
shall  bo  hanged  without  the  form  of  trial,  as  a 
highway  roboer-*the  house  in  which  any  resist, 
ance  is  made  shall  be  burmd-^^  shall  undergo 
the  same  fate.' — i.  429. 

And  these  abomtnations  are  not  th«  ex- 
aggerated imputations  of  enemies,  but 
facts  published  and  republished  by  the 
French  themselves,  and  were  practised  ia 
a  province  which,  as  Buonaparte  wrote  to 
Marsha]  Macdonald,  a  few  months  after. 

*  he  intended  to  make  a  part  of  France} 
(i.  435.)  Of  this  last  insanity  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  before  had  such  positive 
evidence. 

Bessidres,  notwithstanding  the  bloody 
zeal  pf  his  andM.  de  Broglie's  proclama- 
tions, was  soon  recalled,  and  replaced  by 
General  Dorsenne,  with  whom  Buona- 
parte very  soon  showed  that  he-  was  no 
better  satisfied. 

Lord  Wellington  had  now  taken  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  again  diseoraposed  his  Im- 
perial Majesty's  temper — ^who  thereupon 
sets  to  criticising,  and  lecturing,  and  re- 
proaching his  generals  with  his  usual  acri- 
mony. 

We  shall  exhibit  some  specimens  of 
these  jobations  J  with  the  replies  of  the 
accused  party  in  the  opposite  columns : — 

*  Cfeneral  Count  Doroenne,  eommanding  the  army  of 

the  North,  to  Prince  Berthier, 

*  Monseigneur, — If  your  EzceUencr  had  been 
pleased  to  read  my  deipatches  of  tho  15th,  166i,  and 
Stld  January j9  before  writing  yours  of  the  lltb,  yoU 
would  have  teen  that  I  was  m  no  degree  to  blame 
about  Ciudad  Rodrigfo. 

'  I  ordered  Qeneral  fiarri^  to  send  me  reports,  not 
twice  a  week,  but  everyday.  They  were  mtereept- 
ed — is  that  my  fault  ? 

*Souham*8  division  passed  from  my  command 
under  that  of  Marriial  Marmont,  so  long  age  as  ths 
10th  January. 


<  We  beg  pardon  : — Colonel  Jones,  in  his  late 
work  on  Spain,  quotes,  from  the  uncontradicted 
pages  of  a  French  military  writer,  a  distinct  state. 
ment  that,  in  Massena's  army,  detachments  sent 
out  to  forage  had  orders  to  bring  in  all  girls  between 
tweWe  and  thirty  years  of  age  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiery.    A  gtilant  friend  of  ours,  who  has  been 

VOL,   Lxv.  4 


so  good  as  to  read  these  pa^es  before  pUbtieation, 
rec^ls  to  us  this  horror,  and  adds—*  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes,  when  Masscna  had  retired  fitom  before 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  forty  or  fifty  of  these 
wretches  in^ a  state  of  disease,  famine,  and  insanify, 
beyond  all  conception.' 

♦  Misprinted  February  in  the  original. 
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•Thkiii  a  itrftiigv  mods  of  iii«kiii||f  wmr ;  mod  the  '  Your  Higfaneit  had  yovnetf' placed  me  under 

Smpeior  obl^es  me  to  lay  that  the  thame  of  thki  Martkal  MamumV*  ordert,  to  whom  you  had  nven 

event  falls  on  you.  direct  iBitructions  relative  to  the  deience  of  BodrigOy 

with  whieh,  therefore,  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do. 

'  This  hnmiliating  cheek  ean  be  attributed  only  to  « If  the  Emperor  doee  not  change  hit  unfavenra- 

want  of  precaution  on  yeiir  part,  and  to  the  jncon*  bk  opinion  of  me,  /  beg  he  toUl  recall  im,  as  I  can- 

Mdacate  meaauma  fom  adoptM.' — ^?ol.  i.  p.  608.  not  remain  in  Spain  with  the  conviction  of  having 

loat  his  confidence.' — ^voL  1.  p.  609. 

•  Prmce  Bmrthier  to  Mar%hal  Marweut,  '  Marthal  Marmont  to  Prince  Berthier. 

'Peris,  Utk  Fa .  1819L  *  VaUmdolid, 96a  A»,  181S. 

*  The  Emperor  regrets  that  with  Souham's  divi-  •  Your  Highness  forgets  that  the  Emperor  had 
sion  and  the  three  oUier  divisions  you  had  assem-  previously  ordered  me  to  leave  the  three  divisbns 
bled,  you  did  not  return  towards  Salamanca  to  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  monntainsi 

what  was  going  on.  That  might  have  alarmed 
Cionni  d  p&eer)  the  Engtish,  and  been  useful  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

*  You  must  now  concentrate  vour  timj  on  Sala.  <  It  I  were  to  concentrate  the  army  on  Salaman- 
manca,  and  even  push  on  to  Ciuoid  Rodngo,  and  if  ca,  it  could  not  exist  a  fortnight.  If  I  were  to  ad. 
vou  have  siege  artillery,  even  take  the  place — ^your  vance  toward  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  I  could  not 
JMmovrequirssit.  If  you  cannot,  for  the  moment,  remain  three  days  before  tiM  place  would  have 
retake  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  take  upan  offensive  position  ruined  my  army.  You  say  '*my  honour  requires 
from  Salamanca  to  Almeida — re^ccapy  the  Astu.  there^^aptureof  that  place."  My  honour  wUl  al< 
rias — make  your  preparations  for  a  siege ;  push  for.  ways  prompt  me  to  do  what  is  useful  to  the  Empe- 
ward  heavy  detachments  on  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  and  ror's  service ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  his  Majesty 
meuaoe  the  Engliski'— -vol.  L  p.  611.  reckons  as  nothing  the  difficulties  of  feeding  the 

army.    Perhape  his  Majesty  may  not  be  satisfied 
with  my  reasons-— in  that  case  i  beg  iha  he  wU 
gwe  me  a  eueeeeeor^  and  place  the  command  of  his 
army  in  better  hands.' — Vol.  i.  p.  638. 
BeriMer  to  Mormont.  Marmont  to  Berthier, 

•  P«if ,  18M  ».  •  VMedsUd,  m  Mar.  1812: 

*  The  Bmpenir  is  not  satisfied  with  the  diieeUon  *  My  army  is,  /  admit,  etrong  enough  to  beat  the 
whioh  you  give  the  war.  You  have  a  euperioriiy  ^fi^/wA— [witness  SAUkHANCA]— but  it  is  inferior  in 
•Mr  <A«  en  tiny,  and  yet,  instead  of  Uking  the  initia.  the  means  of  moving.  The  English  have  their 
tive,  you  do  nothing  but  receive  it.  abundant   magazines    behind  them,  and  ampler 

means  of  transport  I,  on  the  contrary,  must  be 
ffuided,  notbytheprincq>ieaof  military  manoeuvres, 
bat  by  the  resources  of  the  localities,  and  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  existing.  This  state  of  things  wiH  last  til) 
the  harvest. 

*  Yon  disi^aee  and  harass  your  troops— that  is  net  'If  this  alhideB  to  the  detachments  hi  the  valley 
Ae  ait  of  war.  of  the  Tagus,  it  cannot  apply  to  me,  for  I  did  not  send 

them  there,  and,  on  the  contrary,  have  stopped  move- 
ments that  were  making,  and  have  taken  the  ^reat- 
est  pains  to  spare  my  troops  all  unnecessary  fatigues. 
•The  real  road  to  Lisbon  is  bv  the  north.    The-      *  I  believe  that  all  who  know  the  countiy  are  of 
Memy,  having  his  magaxines  and  hospitals  on  that  a  contrary  opinion.     The  enemy  has  neither  maga- 
side,  oan  only  retire  very  sJowly  on  that  capital.        zlnes  Uwr  hospitals  on  that  side ;  his  magazines  are 

at  Abrantes  and  in  Estremadura,  and  his  hospitals 
in  Castelbranco,  Abrantes  and  Lisbon  itself.  For 
my  part,  I  am  convinced  that,  whenever  the  army 
attempts  to  operate  by  the  north,  the  result  will  be 
disastrous. 

*  You  run  great  risks  bv  receiving  the  initiative  *  The  Emperor  thinks  that  I  trouble  myself 
instead  of  ffiving  it — by  thinking  about  the  army  of  too  much  with  other  people^s  concerns,  and  not 
the  south  (Souit*s],  which  does  not  need  your  as-  enough  with  my  own.  But  until  now  I  had  con- 
sistauce,  sinee  it  is  composed  of  80,000  of  the  best  sidered  that  the  Emperor  himself  had  prescribed  to 
troops  in  Europe ;  and  by  busying  yourself  about  me  as  a  duty  to  assist  the  army  of  the  south,  and 
districts  which  are  not  under  your  command — ^you  this  duty  has  been  formally  urged  upon  me  in  twen. 
xisk,  I  say,  by  directing  vour  attention  to  those  ob-  ty  of  your  dcq>atches,  and  lately  repeated  by  the 
jects,  the  receiving  a  check  which  might  be  felt  order  to  leave  three  divisions  in  the  valley  of  the 
throughout  Spain.  Tagus ;  but  being  now  relieved  from  this,  my  posi- 
tion is  much  clearer  and  better. 

*I  repeat*  therefore,  the  Emperor's  orders— with.  <  His  Majesty's  orders  are  so  imperative  that  I 
in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  shall  obey  ;  but  if,  in  consequence.  Badajos  shall  be 
you  will  set  out  for  Salamanca.  You  will  concen-  taken,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  blamed.  [It  woe  taken 
trate  your  army  on  that  place,  Tore,  and  Benevent,  in  three  weeke  after,]  It  seems  tiiat  bis  Majesty 
fixing  jrour  headquarters  at  Salamanca.  Work  forgets  that  I  have  neither  money  io  pay,  nor  vie 
actively  at  fortifying  that  town.  Employ  for  that  tuals  to  feed,  these  12,000  workmen,  and  that  everv 
purpose  6000  troops  and  6000  peasants.  Collect  kind  of  service  on  every  side  is  on  the  point  of  fail- 
these  a  iiesh  equipage— establish  magazines  of  ingutterly  for  want  of  resources;  and  as  to  maga- 
provisions.  zines,  if  his  Majesty  were  to  send  me  the  necessary 

means,  and  if  1  could  soUect  one  month's  subsist- 
ance  for  the  army,  I  should  think  I  had  done  won. 
ders ;  and  it  would  be  most  advim^le  not  to  spend 
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<  IM  your  outpofts  ozchaBge  shots  every  day  with 
these  9i  the  enemy. 


*  Yoa  witi  fanmediately  sead  an  adTsnce  gutrd 
to  ocei^y  the  debouches  on  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  and 
another  the  deb9uchk$  on  Almeida. 

'  It  will  be  eight  days  after  these  measures  are 
tricen  before  they  will  produce  their  eftct  on  the 
enemy  ;  but  as  you  see  the  offset  of  these  offensiTo 
epeniions  on  the  enemy,  you  will  gpradually  with. 
draw  the  division  you  will  have  left  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus,  and  you  will  increase  your  offensive 
demonstrations  so  as  to  show  that  you  only  wait  for 
the  new  grass  to  enter  Portugal. 

(Signed)  *  ALEXAMDsa.* 

— voL  i.  p.  614. 

^  Oar  readers  have  seen  that,  in  this  cor- 
respondence,  the  inculpated  generals  were 
clearlv  in  the  right,  and  that  Buonaparte's 
complaints  were  captious  in  spirit  and 
unfounded  in  fact ;  and  we  shall  see  that 
—as  in  the  former  cases  of  Bessidres  and 
Dupont — ^the  event  contradicted  his  pre- 
dictions, and  that  his  own  positive  orders 
produced  disasters  of  which  he  subse- 
quently laid  all  the  blame  on  the  unfortu- 
nate generals.  In  spite  of  Marmont's  expla- 
nations and  remonstrances,  we  find  that, 
in  a  letter  of  the  16th  April,  Berthier  rei- 
terates the  preceding  orders, — 

*  To  coocentrate  the  array  about  Salamanca — 
to  take  the  initiative,  and  give  the  war  the  cha- 
racter suited  to  the  glory  of  the  French  anof— and 
to  exchange  shots  with  the  English  every  day 
under  the  very  walls  of  Ciodad  Rodrigo  and  Al- 
meida.'—vd.  i.  p.  W2. 

But  when  Marmont,  in  pursuance  of 
the  spirit  and  almost  the  letter  of  these 
positive  instructions,  provoked  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  and  lost  «/,  Buonaparte 
(who,  as  Marmont  had  before  hinted  to 
Berthier,  had  a  convenient  facility  of /or- 
getting  even  his  own  orders)  turned  round 
on  Marmont,  and  on  the  receipt  of  the 
despatches  of  the  22d  July,. directed  the 
Duke  of  Feltre,  minister  of  war,  to  send 
him  a  very  sharp  censure  of  his  conduct, 
which  Feltre  delayed  to  do  for  some 
months,  waiting  Marmont's  recovery  from 
the  severe  wounds  he  received  in  the  bat- 
tle. The  following  are  the  main  points 
of  this  letter : — 

*  The  Emperor,  in  considering  the  case,  has 
set  out  with  a  principle  which  you  cannot  dis- 
pute, namely,  that  you  should  consider  the  King 
(Joseph)  as  your  commander-in-chief,  and  that 
you  were  bound  to  conduct  yourself  by  the  gen- 
eral system  which  kt  should  adopt !    Now  being 


these  ■npplies  in  making  demonstrations,  but  to  rs- 
'serve  them  for  the  moment  when  we  are  to  act 
seriously  on  the  enemy. 

I  *  His  Majesty  is  then  ignorant  that  our  advanced 
posts  are,  from  the  nature  of  things,  no  where 
nearer  to  the  English  than  tw^enty  leagues  [50  or  60 
miles] ;  and  that  if  we  are  to  exchange  shots,  it 
could  only  be  with  guerrillas,  who  come  up  to  our 
very  lines. 

*I  know  not  what  is  meant  by  the  dtb^ucHt  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida  :  the  country  betwean 
the  Agueda  and  the  Tonnes  is  an  immense  plain, 
open  in  all  direetiona. 

*  I  conclude,  Mooseigneur,  by  expressing  the  pain 
I  feel  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Emperor  depre- 
ciates the  eff(Mrt8  which  I  am  constantly  making  for 
his  service  ;  and  since  his  Majesty  attributes  the  loss 
of  Almeida  to  me,  I  am  ignorant  how  I  can  poesi- 
biy  guard  myself  againt*  any  possible  incidpation. 
(Signed)  'TuMaasiux. 

*DoK«OFRaGusa.' 
—vol.  i.  p»  634,  *«. 

placed  at  Sakmanca,  in  fiirtberaoce  of  that 
e^eneral  ^stem»  you  ooght  not  to  have  departed 
from  it  without  the  sanction  of  your  commander- 
in-chief.  The  Emperor,  therefore,  considers 
your  proceeding  as  a  direct  insubordinaUon  and 
disobedience  of  his  orders;' — vol.  i.  p.  668. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that,  in  the 
former  instmctions,  there  is  not  an  alla- 
sion  to  Kin^  Joseph  or  his  system,  nor  a 
hint  that  Marmont  was  placed  at  Sala- 
manca in  pursuance  of  any  such  system. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  there  by  the 
special  and  detailed  orders  of  Napoleon 
himself,  and  he  was  told  not  to  busy  him- 
self with  anything  beyt>nd  his  own  imme- 
diate sphere.  But  there  is  one  point  on 
which  Buonaparte's  criticisms  aj^ear  to 
have  been  just,  namely>  Marmont's  not 
having  vmted  for  the  considerable  rein- 
forcements which  he  knew  were  within  a 
couple  of  days  of  him.  To  these  criti- 
cisms Buonaparte  directed  Marmont  to 
make  *  precise  and  categorical  answers  $' 
but  M.  Belmas  does  not  give  us  the  Mar- 
shales  defence,  which  we  should  be  the 
more  curious  to  see,  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington seems  to  concur  with  Buonaparte 
in  thinking  Marmont's  movements  prema- 
ture nnd  mjudieious.  Our  readers  will 
see  with  interest  his  Grace's  short,  yet 
comprehensive  summary  of  this  battle, 
addressed  to  Lord  Lynedoch,  thon  Sir 
T.  Graham : — 

<  I  cannot  allow  the  despatches  to  go  off  with* 
out  writing:  you  a  few  lines  respecting  our  acticm 
of  the  22a.  We  had  a  race  for  the  large 
Arapiles,  which  is  the  more  distant  of  the  two 
detached  hills,  which  yoa  watt  recdiect  ea  the 
right  of  oar  position.  This  race  the  Frtacb  won, 
and  they  were  too  strong  to  be  dislodged  without 
a  general  action. 

•  I  knew  that  the  French  were  to  be  joined  by 
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the  cftvalry  of  the  anoj  of  the  north  on  the  23d 
or  23d,  and  that  the  armj  of  the  centre  [Joseph's] 
was  likely  to  be  in  motion.  Marmont  ought  to 
have  given  me  a  pont  tTor,  and  he  would  have 
made  a  handsome  operation  of  it.  But  instead  of 
that,  and  after  manceuvring  all  the  morning  ^n 
the  usual  French  style,  nobody  knew  with  what 
object,  he  at  last  pvassed  my  right  in  such  a  man- 
ner, at  the  same  time  wit^ut  engaging,  that  he 
would  have  either  carried  our  Arapiles,  or  he 
wouki  have  confined  us  entirely  to  our  position. 
This  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  we  fell  upon 
him,  turning  his  left  flank,  and  I  never  saw  an 
army  receive  such  a  beating.' — WeUingUm  Dis- 
patene9f  vol  ix.  p.  909. 

What  force,  what  simplicity,  what  true 
grandeur,  even  in  this  familiar  note  to  a 
private  friend ! 

Marmont,  however,  was  not  singular 
in  his  presumption  that  he  was  strong 
enougl}  to  beat  the  English,  for  Suchet 
writes  to  Joseph  from  Valencia,  30th 
June, — ; 

'  Marshal  Marmont  may  unite  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  I  doubt 
whether,  in  the  present  state  of  England^lihe 
French  always  calculated  on  the  factious  spirit 
at  home  as  a  powerful  auxiliary] — Lord  Welling- 
ton dare  hazard  a  battle.  He  has  too  much  to 
lose,  and  the  French  too  much  glory  to  gain,  to 
venture  an  engagement  so  £u:  from  his  ships.' — 
voLi.p.660. 

But  Sachet  had  hie  own  troubles.  He 
ends  the  same  letter  by  these  words  :— 

*  In  my  present  position,  I  find  myself  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  intreating  your  Majesty 
[Joseph]  to  request  the  Emperor  to  give  me  a 
tuocesMor  in  this  command,  who— more  happy 
than  I— >may  find  your  Majesty  disposed  to  be- 
lieve his  reports,  and  who  may  possess  enough 
of  your  Majesty's  confidence  not  to  be  selected 
to  affi>rd  the  example  of  a  commander-in-chiefs 
being  called  from  an  extensive  government  and 
indispensable  duties,  to  make  a  march  of  twentv 
dajTs'  distance  from  his  head-quatters,  with 
12,000  men.' 

It  is  not  Burprisihg,  considering 
that  this  work  was  patronised  by  M. 
Souh,  that  M.  Belmas  should  give  us 
none  of  Buonaparte^s  criticisms  and 
tirades  against  that  marshal ;  hut  we  find 
that  he,  Oke  the  others,  complained  that 
he  had  not  the  Emperor's  confidence,  and 
requested  to  he  relieved  in  his  command, 
(vol.  i.  p.  459.)  M.  Belmas  gives  no  pieces 
ju9tificativts  eonceming  the  battle  of  Al- 
haera(17th  May,  1811);  but  it  is  to  his 
credit  that  his  narrative  presents  a  toler- 
ably fair  account  of  the  action,  which, 
from  the  official  pen  of  an  enemy,  is 
worth  abstracting.     He  says: — 


i  The  Duke  of  Dahnatia  had  with  him  20,000 
— ^the  allied  army  was  composed  of  31,000^  in. 
eluding  4000  Spaniards  under  Castanos,  and 
10,000  other  Spaniards  of  filake's  expeditianary 
army,  a  division  of  Portuguese  (about  6000)  and 
tioo  British  divisions  under  Cole  and  Stewart 
(10,000  men.)' 

The  fact  is,  that  at  Albuera  there  were, 
of  British  infantry,  nominally  7000,  but 
really  only  6000— of  British  cavalry 
1200 :  there  were  38  pieces  of  artillery, 
of  which  24  were  British ;  and  the  allied 
forces  of  all  kinds  were  not  quite  90,000 
men : — while  the  enemy  had  19,000  French 
infantry,  4000  French  cavalry,  and  50 
pieces  of  artillery.  But  let  us  hear  M. 
Belmas  — 

•  The  main  attack  was  on  the  right  of  the 
allies,  where  the  English  were  posted,  while 
Greneral  Godinot  was  to  make  a  diversion  on  the 
left  General  Girard  advanced  with  the  first 
French  corps  to  attack  the  English  right,  while 
four  regiments  of  cavalty,  hussars,  and  lancers^ 
took  it  in  flank  by  a  brilliant  charge ;  the  first 
line  of  the  Enghsh  yielded  to  tMse  vigorous 
efforts,  but  soon  rallied,  and,  returning  en  potenci^ 
directed  a  most  effective  fire  (des  mieux  nourris) 
on  Girard*s  column,  which  soon  suffered  enor. 
moHs  losses;  and  was  forced  to  retire.  The 
second  division,  under  General  Danican,  immedi- 
ately advanced,  like  the  first,  in  close  column ; 
but  it  suffered  the  same  difficultv  in  deploying 
under  the  enemy's  fire.  It  struggled  for  a  while, 
revolving  in  confusion  on  itself  {en  tourbHUmnant 
sur  efle-m^me),  but  at  last  entirely  disbanded  itself 
in  the  most  frightful  disorder  (se  dibanda  dans  lepluf 
affreux  disordre)  The  reserve,  under  General 
w  erte,  hastened  up  to  protect  the  retreat,  but 
could  not  retrieve  the  victory.  It,  in  its  turn, 
was  carried  away  in  the  flight  of  the  others 
(entrain^  par  les  tuyarde.)  The  artillery,  which 
amounted  \j^from  thirty  to  forty  pieces,  sustained 
for  tWo  hours  the  efilbrts  of  the  English.  Its  fire 
was  dreadful,  and  it,'  supported  by  the  cavalry, 
saved  the  army.  So  ended  one  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  c^  the  Spanish  war.  The  French,  very 
inferior  hi  number* — [by  M.  Belmas's  own  ac- 
count they  were  double  the  number  of  the  Eng« 
lish,  on  whom  he  also  admits  the  whole  brunt 
of  the  action  fell}—*  lost  7000  men  ^5  de 
combat,  the  allies  more  than  8000,  the  most  part 
of  the  artillery  and  cavalry — two-thirds  of  the 
English  were  destroyed.  The  two  armies  re- 
mamed  in  presence  of  each  other  the  next  day, 
the  17th;  but  in  ike  nighl,  Marshal  Soult,  who 
could  no  longer  hope  to  face  the  allies,  made  his 
retreat — but  so  slowly,  that  he  did  not  reach 
Llerena  till  the  23d.  The  British  cavalry*— 
[there  wa?,  it  seems,  cavalrjr  enohgh  left  to  take 
the  oflbnsivc]—*  pursued  him,  and  there  was  a 
sharp  a&ir  at  Usam,  but  without  result  Mar- 
shal Soult  remained  in  observation  at  Llerena  to 
reorganise  his  army,  which  was  very  much  dis- 
couraged (dont  le  moral  se  trauvaUfort  qffecte)  by 
the  losses  it  had  suffered.'— vol.  i.  p.  184. 

Such  was  the  battle  as  described  by  M. 
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BefattRB,*  Colonel  of  i^Engineers,  from  the 
archives  of  the  French  war-office,  which 
Marshal  Soult,  with  his  usual  modesty, 
described  as  a  ^tndoire  signal^e,^  and 
which  some  English  writers  ha,ve  pleased 
to  misrepresent  in  the  same  style.  We 
heartily  wish  that  M.  Belmas  had  given 
ns  Marshal  Soult's  original  despatches, 
and  above  all,  Buonaparte's  observations 
on  them.  We  happen,  however,  to  have  an 
indication  of  Napoleon's  opinion  on  the 
subject,  in  an  original  note  signed  and  un- 
derscored by  his  own  imperial  han^d,  in 
which  he  desires  Berthier  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  Marshal  Soult's 
despatches,  which  it  seems  had  been  for- 
warded by  one  Captain  Lafitte,  who,  in- 
stead of  promotion  and  reward,  (with  the 
expectation  of  which  Soult  had  sent  him,) 
received  a  sad  rebuff,  and  suffered,  poor 
man,  for  the  misadventure  of  his  patron. 
We  shall  give  this  curious  piece — of 
which  the  autograph  is  before  us — ^both 
in  French  and  EngUsh. 

Au  Mafor  General  [Berthier.] 

*  Mon  Cousin, 

^Yous  t^moi^fnerez  mon  m^contenteinent  au 
Due  de  Dalmatie  de  ce  qu*il  m'a  envoys  les  dra- 
peaux  d'Albuera  par  un  Stranger.  Mon  inten- 
tioo  n'est  pas  de  le  lui  accorder  pour  aide-de- 
camp. 11  paratt  que  ce  Lafitte  sort  da  service 
d'Antriche — il  a  done  fait  la  guerre  centre  nous. 
jR  est  ridieule  que  le  Due  de  DalnuUie  m^envatft 
vn  pareU  homme,  Faites  connaltre  ii'ce  Capi^ 
taine  Lafilte  qu'il  ne  retoumera  plus  en  Espagne 
et  que  je  donoe  ordre  qu*0Q  le  place  dans  le  9 
rfcgt.  de  Chevau-l^gere. 

*  Sur  ce  je  prie  Dieu  qu*il  vdus  ait  dans  sa 
satnte  et  digne  garde. 

«  St  Cloud,  le  28  Aont,  1811.' 

*  Nafolxon.' 


«  *  It  is  hardlj  worth  while  to  notice  even  M. 
fielmaa's  little  inaccoracies — which,  however,  are 
always  in  favour  of  the  French.  One  brigade  of 
the  British  infantry  could  not  cross  the  Goadiana ; 
so  that  in  reality  we  bad  bat  6000  of  oar  own  in. 
fantry  in  the  field.  Of  these  4.500  were  killed 
or  wounded,  bo  that  we  had  but  1500  during  the 
night.  The  Spaniards  woald  not  fight  early  in  the 
day ;  and  Soult,  with  20,000  infantry  and  a  very 
groat  saperiority  of  ca^raJiy,  ought,  by  all  rules,  to 
have  won  that  battle.  But  our  6000  British  infan. 
try,  commanded  by  gentlemen,  stood  ^m,  in  hap. 
py  ignorance  of  the  tactical  pedantry  which  permits 
troops  to  run  away  whenever  their  flank  is  turned 
or  their  line  broken.  Thus,  for  exampls>  the  57th 
regiment  had  at  Albaera,  out  of  25  officers,  killed 
and  wounded  22 ;  of  570  rank  and  file,  killed  and 
wounded  425.  This  regiment  was  composed 
chiefly  of  Jjondoners  from  the  Middlesex  militia. 
They  had  been  notorious  as  marauders,  and  were 
nicknamed  the  Steelbackt^  from  being  daily  flogged 
by  the  provost ;  but  after  Albuera  their  more  hon. 
ourable  stylo  was  the  Vie.kard^M.' — MS,  Note  of  an 
officer  previously  referred  to. 


(fTr^nsMon.) 
•  To  ike  M^  BtmerdL 

<  My  Cousin, 

*  You  will  express  to  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
my  displeasure  at  his  having  sent  me  the  colours* 
of  Albuera  by  a  foreigner.  T  aball  not  confirm 
his  appobitment  as  his  aide-de-camp.  It  seems 
that  tbis  Lafitte  comes  fix)m  the  Austrian  service* 
He  has,  therefore,  fought  against  us.  It  is  ri- 
diculous that  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  should  have 
sent  such  a  man.  Let  this  Captain  Lafitte  be 
informed  that  he  shall  not  return  to  Spain,  and 
that  I  have  given  directions  that  he  should  johi 
the  9th  regiment  of  light  hovse. 

*  On  this  I  pray  Gwl  to  have  yon  in  his  holy 
keeping. 

<  St.  Cloud,  23d  August,  1811. 

•  Napoleon.' 

This  needs  no  comment  from  us  to  ez« 
plain  the  temper  with  which  Buonaparte 
received  Marshal  Soult's  account  of  the 
victoire  signal^e  d*  Mbutra^  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  victory  of  the  same  class, 
but  not  quite  so  signal^  as  that  which  he 
v>on  three  years  after  at  Toulouse.  By 
the  way,  we  should  like  to  know  how  the 
French  monumtnt  of  that  crowing  victory 
gets  on ;  we  hope  that  King  Louis,  Phi- 
lippe's 40/.  has  not  been  subscribed  in  vain. 
As  Englishmen,  we  somehow  have  a  great 
anxiety  that  this  memorial  should  be  com- 
pleted, and  if  there  is  any  want  of  funds, 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  collect  in  the  Unit- 
ed Service  Club  ten  times  his  Citizen- 
Majesty's  subscription.  But  we  fear  that 
the  design  is  abandoned,  for  we  see  in  a 
late  article  of  the  Revue  des  Detix  Mon- 
des^  a  publication  of  high  authority  in 
France,  a  full  and  fair  admission  that — 
^  after  all  that  has  been  said  about  it — the 
plain  truth  is,  we  Fthe  French]  lost  the 
battle,  but  lost  it  with  honour.' — vol.  xix. 
p.  766. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  must  add  one 
or  two  important  observations  suggested 
by  these  papers — which,  besides  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  conduct  of  the  Penin- 
sular war,  afiford  an  answer  to  a  question 
which  has  been  often  asked,  and  never, 
that  we  know  of,  quite  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained ;  namely,  how  it  was  that  tdi 
Buonaparte's  marshals  abandoned  him  so 
suddenly,  so  readily,  and  apparently  so 
ungratefully.  It  has  been  usually  ac- 
counted for  by  their  having  grown  old  and 
rich,  and  being  anxious  to  realize,  as  it 
were,   and  secure  their  prodigious  but 

*  No  English  nor  Portugueve  colours  were  lost, 
nor  we  believe  any  Spanish,  but  if  in  the  melee  the 
French  carried  ofi^anythinff  like  colours,  they  must 
have  belonged  to  the  Spanish  irr^ulart. 
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Srecarious  proeperky ;  and  this  had  no 
oubt  a  great  immediate  effect ;  but  these 
papers  show,  we  think,  a  powerful  pre* 
disposing  cause.  There  seems  to  have 
been  not  one  of  these  haughty  marshals 
whom  he  did  not  at  every  turn  of  his  tem- 
per, treat  with  an  insolence  and  injustice 
which  would  have  offended  even  the  most 
patient  man,  but  which  must  have  been 
peculiarly  and  almost  intolerably  revolt- 
mg  to  these  parvenu  soldiers  of  fortune, 
proud,  presumptuous,  and  peppery — ma- 
ny of  whom  had  been  his  superiors — all 
his  equals ;  and  who  exactly  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  were  inclined  to 
domineer  over  others,  would  be  alienated 
and  exasperated  by  such  affronts  to  their 
own  vanity  and  amour  propre.  Yet  Buo- 
naparte was  afraid  of  them,  or  rather  of 
the  army  of  which  they  were  representa- 
tives— ^he  would  offend  individuals,  but 
he  never  ventured  on  any  step,  that  they 
might  feel  as  a  body.  He  never  ventur- 
ed to  establish,  and  still  less  to  enforce, 
any  clear  idea  of  military  subordination 
amongst  the  marshals,  ana  seemed  rather 
pleased  to  see  that  those  who  obeyed  him 
.  would  obey  nobody  else.  But  with  what 
recollections  of  affronts  and  offences  he 
must  have  stored  all  their  minds!  We 
see  even  in  the  few  documents  which  M. 
Belmas  has  brought  to  light — ^in  so  nar- 
row a  space,  ana  so  short  a  period  of 
Buonaparte's  domination,  what  extensive 
dissatisfaction  must  have  existed.  We 
see  that  every  one  in  success,  Soult,  Mas- 
sena,  Ney,  Bessidres,  Marmont,  Augereau, 
Jo urdan,  Victor,  Suchet,  Dorsenne,  Gou- 
vion  St.  Cyr,  were  either  censured  or  su- 
perseded; and  that  those  who  were  not 
spontaneously  recalled,  successively  ten- 
dered their  resignations.  What  would 
be  the  picture  if  the  whole  of  this  class  of 
transactions  could  be  known  1  It  is  al- 
ready clear  that  Buonaparte  literally 
ireaied  them  like  dogs — ^he  gave  them  fine 
names — fed  them — occasionally  caressed 
them — ^trained  them  to  hunt  down  the 
game — and  rewarded  them  with  a  share 
of  the  spoils ; — ^but  he  made  little  scruple 
of  whipping  and  kicking  them  when  any- 
thing went  wrong.  We  believe  that 
even  dogs  may  be  disheartened  by  rough 
usage — ^but,  sure  we  are,  that  the  leading 
hounds  of  the  pack  of  this  military  Nim- 
rod  may  be  excused  if  they  were  not  sor- 
ry at  seeing  him  get  such  a  fall  as  should 
disable  him  from  ever  using  the  whip 
again. 


A&T.  HL — Englamd  undar  ike  Reigns  of 
Edw&rd  VI.  and  Jlfory,  mih  the  coniew^ 
porary  Hittory  of  Europe^  illustrated  in 
a  aeries  of  Original  Ldters  never  before 
printed.  With  Historical  IntroducUone^ 
and  Biographical  and  Critical  Motes. 
By  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.  8vo. 
2  vols.    London,  1839. 

There  are  two  classes  of  antiquaries,  as 
widely  divided  from  each  other  as  we  from 
our  antipodes.  There  are  men  who  bat* 
ten  pn  the  husk  of  antiquity,  and  never 
rewcti  the  kernel ;  but  pronoimcing  the 
outer  rind  inimitable  nutriment,  insist  up- 
on all  the  world  not  only  swallowing  and 
digesdng,  but  delighting  in  this  pabulum. 
But  there  is  a  better  sort : — these  love 
ancient  things,  not  because  they  are  an- 
cient, or  even  because  ^ey  are  rare,  but 
because  in  the  contemplation  of  them 
they  are  able  to  detect  the  spirit  of  ages 
gone  by,  to  obtain  a  wider  field  for  the 
exercise  of  their  sympathies,  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  their  knowledge  and  intel- 
lectual enjoyment.  Of  the  former  we 
leave  it  to  the  remembrance  of  every 
reader  to  supply  exai^ples.  Regarding 
them  en  masse^  they  are  a  gentlemanly, 
amiable,  innocuous  race ;  well  bred,  and 
well  fed ;  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
cookery  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  but 
not  neglectful  of  its  progress  under  Vic- 
toria I. ;  connoisseurs  of  old  portraits, 
and  of  old  port  too  i  addicted  to  gossip 
and  green  fat — and  with  no  particular 
fault  that  we  know  of,  except  an  utter  in- 
capacity of  distinguishing  subjects  of 
real  importance  from  matters  utterly  tire- 
some and  trivial,  with  a  pretty  strong  re- 
pugnance to  anything  requiring  accurate 
information — i.  e.  severe  study.  Your 
true  antiquary  must  be  a  spirit  |  finely 
touched.'  He  owns  no  kindred  with  the 
small-eyed  pedant  who  sees  in  the  por- 
trait only  the  hard  lines  it  represents ;  at 
whose  bidding  the  old  hall  does  not  over- 
flow with  guests;  to  whose  mind  the 
parchments  suggest  no  idea  beyond 
what  their  dry  technicalities  were  mtend- 
ed  to  convey ;  for  whom  the  coin  has 
nothing  besides  its  workmanship  or  its 
legend  to  recommend  it ;  who  can  dis* 
cover  in  the  parish  register  only  names 
and  dates  apparent  to  the  beadle. 

The  antiquary  now  before  us  is  well 
known  as  the  author  of  what  will,  when 
completed,  be  the  only  history  of  Scot- 
land. Here,  however,  the  historian  has 
laid  aside  his  oflicial  panoply,  and  reveals 
himself  in  a  less  formidable  costume, — 
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in  Ian  doublet  mttd  liose.  His  object  has 
been  throughout  to  excite  interest, — ^to 
awaken  sympathy,^ —  and  the  plan  which 
he  has  pursued  is  deserving  of  notice,  in 
the  first  plaee^  for  its  noTclty. 

The  general  historian  cannot  interrupt 
the  Haw  of  his  narratiTC  to  enter  on  fre- 
quent episodes,  nor  pause  on  the  thresh- 
old oi  every  incident  to  sketch  with  mi- 
nuteness the  respective  characters  and 
foibles  of  the  personages  who  are  press- 
mg  forward  and  about  to  play  their  parts. 
He*  ia  speaking  of  the  fate  of  empires ;  a 
nation's  glory,  and  a  nation's  ruin,  alter- 
nately come  before  him ;  and  as  he  passes 
in  slow  review  the  events  which  led  to 
that  conquest  or  to  this  defeat ;  to  the 
dawnings  of  heavenly  light  upon  a  de- 
graded people,  or  the  decay  of  religion 
from  among  them ;  to  the  progress  of  art 
■nd  science,  or  to  the  expiring  taste  for 
aQ  that  is  great  and  noble ;  while  he  is 
busy  in  shtfting  the  scenes  of  this  mighty 
panorama,  he  neither  has,  nor  ou^ht  to 
have,  a  scrutinizing  eye  for  the  nunuter 
details.  It  is  not  his  province  to  de- 
tect the  springs  and  workings  of  individ- 
ual passion,  by  which  the  phenomena  he 
is  considering  were  produced ;  or,  unless 
they  be  of  surpassing  moment,  to  kindle 
at  the  recollection  of  particular  acts,  and 
particulsir  sayings:  least  of  aU  can  he 
spare  a  comer  for  the  minor  peculiarities 
of  men* 

It  results  from  this,  that  even  in  our 
best  general  historians  there  is  a  painful 
indistinctness.  We  see  Elizabeth,  and 
Essex,  and  Burleigh ;  but  the  outline  is  ill- 
defined,  the  colouring  feeble.  It  is,  in 
fact,  but  the  back  of  the  tapestry  j-— we 
would  fain  get  round  it,  fain  get  nearer 
these  grand  shapes ;  we  long  to  hear  the 
rustling  of  the  Queen's  rufif  and  satins  as 
she  dances  her  corardo — ^to  follow  Essex 
to  her  bedside — to  steal  after  old  BUrleigh 
when  he  rises  from  the  council-table,  and 
hies  away  to  his  garden  and  bowling- 
green.  But  this  is  not  all.  What  we 
K)ok  for  in  History  is  truth — ^the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  and  it 
seems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  admit- 
ted, that  able,  and  philosophical,  and 
graceful,  as  are  some  of  our  standard  writ- 
ers— ^Hume  or  Robertson  for  example, — 
still,  no  talent  could  make  up  for  their 
want  of  those  materials  for  the  expisca- 
tion  of  the  trfkth,  which  subsequent  re- 
search has  developed,  and  is  yet  every 
day  developing.  Authors  too,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  have  their  prejudices,  which 
warp,  and  colour  their  narrative  and  their 


conclusions.  Who  would  implicitly  trust 
Hume  in  any  subject  involving  the  history 
of  the  Christian  faith,^— K>r  Lingard,  a  most 
acute  controversialist^  on  the  subject  of 
the  Reformation, — or  such  partial  and 
partisan  writers  as  Brady  and  Tyrrel,  and 
Bacon,  and  Fox,  and  Burnet  %  Hence,  in 
all  these  points  of  view,  the  value  and  in- 
terest of  such  subsidiary  instruments  as 
old  letters,  in  which  it  is  the  actor  and 
not  the  historian  who  qieaks :  hence  the 
importance  of  such  collections  as  the  Ca- 
bala, the  Scrinia  Ceciliana,  Digges'  Com- 
pleat  Ambassador,  and,  more  recently, 
such  works  as  Hardwicke,  and  Sadler, 
and  Lodge,  and  Ellis.  We  get  close  to 
the  dramoHs  persoTURy  or  rather  we  are  in- 
troduced behind  the  scenes.  We  collect 
facts  which  had  escaped  research;  we 
test  the  narrative  by  witnesses  who  start 
from  their  graves,  and  are  compelled  to 
tell  the  truth,  at  the  expense  even  of  cri- 
minating themselves. 

And  yet,  while  we  admit  the  great  value 
of  such  collections,  it  is  to  be  frankly 
confessed  that  one  must  have  a  sharp-set 
historical  stomach  to  read  them  through. 
They  labour  under  such  an  utter  want  of  , 
continuity, — ^there  are,  wq  mean,  so  many 
gaps, — so  much  historical  knowledge  is 
pre-supposed  in  the  reader, — ^there  is  so 
great  a  want  of  keeping  in  the  grouping 
of  both  persons  and  papers, — ^trifles  are 
so  ridiculously  magmfied, — impertinent, 
nameless,  and  long-winded  individuals 
are  so  constantly  elbowing  the  higher  act- 
ors ; — ^the  language,  moreover,  is  so  an- 
tiquated, the  orthography  so  repulsive, 
that  if  we  try  to  read,  not  for  consulta- 
tion, but  for  amusement,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  we  shut  the  book  in  despair. 

These  objections  which  attach  more  or 
less  forcibly  to  all  previous  collections, 
have  in  the  present  series  been  foreseen 
and  provided  against.  We  have  done 
what  we  never  did  before :  we  have  read 
two  volumes  of  ancient  English  letters  at 
a  sitting. 

*  The  preaent  work  (says  Mr.  Tytler)  has  been 
divided  into  periods,  each  of  them  pre&ced  by 
short  bistorical  introdactions ;  sKght  biographical 
sketches  are  given  of  those  iUustrious  statesmen 
and  scholars  who  pass  in  review  before  us ;  and 
occasional  critical  discussions  are  introducedt 
where  the  letters  were  calculated  to  throw  new 
light  on  obscure  or  disputed  passa^s  of  history, 
or  supplied  important  fecta  in  the  lives  of  eminent 
men.  Lastly,  it  has  been  judged  right  to  render 
these  letters  intelligible  to  general  as  well  as  to 
antiquarian  readers  by  abandoning  the  ancient 
mode  of  spelling.*— (Preface,  p.  vii.) 

The  system,  therefore,  which  has  been 
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adopted  is  neither  histOTy,  in  its  higliest 
sense,  nor  a  mere  collection  of  letters, 
but  a  via  medi^.  We  are  not  to  consider 
the  book  as  making  any  pretensions  to 

five  a  complete  view  of  England  under 
dward  and  Mary  ]  for  instance,  the  large 
and  vitally  important  subject  of  religion 
is  purposely — and  we  thmk  unwisely — 
avoided,  besides  this,  however,  other 
points  of  considerable  pith  and  moment 
nave  been  passed  over :  while  some  again 
have  been  brought  forward,  and  made  to 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  which  Hume 
would  have  deemed  it  out  of  his  province 
to  touch  upon.  To  view  these  volumes 
aright,  they  should  be  re^rded  as  the 
gossip  of  a  humane  and  charitable  scholar, 
who  IB  quoting  and  explaining  a  series  of 
state-papers  in  the  order  in  which  they 
present  themselves.  Where  no  letters 
occur,  he  makes  few  remarks,  or  none : 
where  the  letters  are  abundant,  he  has 
many  things  to  say.  One  paper  requires 
an  introductory  sketch,  biographical  or 
historical;  another  provokes  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  opinions  of  previous  writers ; 
a  third  suggests  an  entertaining  episode : 
a  lack  of  novel  materials  for  conducting 
the  recital  of  English  history  leads  him  to 
G^lance  at  our  continental  relations ;  but  it 
IS  impossible  for  him  long  to  examine  the 
reports  of  our  ambassadors  without  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  explain  how  this  ne- 
gotiation and  that  treaty  affected  the  in- 
terests of  England  ;  and  thus  coming  back 
again  to  the  principal  and  most  interest- 
ing subject.  No  character  comes  for- 
ward without  our  being  told  where  he 
comes  from,  or  whither  he  is  going.  His 
rank  does  not  screen  him  from  judgment : 
while,  equally  inefficacious  in  averting 
from  him  censure  or  commendation,  are 
the  plaudits  with  which  preceding  writers 
have  encumbered  him,  and  the  disparag- 
ing remarks  with  which  he  has  been  in- 
advertently or  designedly  blackened. 

Mr.  Tytler  has  considered  the  period 
which  his  work  embraces  as  susceptible 
of  division  into  three  parts.  The  first 
comprises  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  fall  of  Somerset 
(1547  to  1549) :  the  second  is  from  the 
deposition  of  Somerset  to  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  (1549  to  1553)  :  and  the  third 
treats  of  Queen  Mary's  reign.  Each  of 
these  sections  is  preceded  by  a  brief  es- 
say, which,  giving  a  preliminary  sketch 
of  foreign  and  domestic  history,  places 
the  reader  on  a  pinnacle,  as  it  were,  and 
enables  him  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of 


the  subject,  before  approaching  it  more 
closely. 

We  have  too  much  respect  for  oar 
readers  to  think  it  necessary  to  remind 
them  of  the  march  of  events  in  England 
during  the  period  of  time  which  our  col- 
lector passes  first  undf  r  review ;  bat  with- 
out a  rapid  glance  at  some  portion  of  the 
history — ^let  that  portion  be  ever  so  in- 
considerable— it  would  be  difficult  to 
convey  a  just  idea  of  what  his  volumes 
contain.  It  will  be  remembered,  then, 
that  the  death  of  Henry  entailed  upon  the 
nation  that  heavy  mii^ortune,  an  infant 
king ;  and  this  circumstance,  at  any  time 
pregnant  with  mischief,  was  rendered  par- 
ticularly calamitous  by  the  state  of  feeliQg 
in  England,  and  by  the  ambitious  spirits 
which  ties  of  blood  placed  nearest  to  the 
throne.  The  young  king's  uncle,  at  that 
time  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Somerset,  assumed  the  protectorship^ 
surrounded  by  crafty,  aspiring,  and  rapa- 
cious nobles,  of  whose  number,  his  own 
brother,  Thomas  Lord  Seymour  of  Sude- 
ley,  the  lord  admiral,  was  at  once  the 
most  conspicuous  and  the  most  formida- 
ble. And  here  we  may  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  a  piece  of  secret  history,  sin- 
gularly indicative  of  the  boldness  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  it,  and  affording  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  method  with 
which  they  played  their  game.  When  it 
is  stated  that  the  events  of  the  three  dayB 
immediately  succeeding  Henry's  demise, 
viz.,  from  the  28th  of  January,  on  which 
day,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
king  died,  until  the  31st,  when  his  death 
was  first  disclosed  and  his  will  read  to  the 
parliament,  have  ever  been  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  obscure  passages  in  the  his- 
tory of  King  Edward^s  reign,  the  value 
and  interest  of  the  two  following  letters 
will  be  immediately  perceived, — ^written 
during  that  interval,  and  by  the  principal 
person  in  the  kingdom. 

•  The  Earl  of  Hertford  to  Sir  WiUiam  P^tt, 
*  This  morning,  between  one  and  two,  I  reoeiTed 
your  letter.  The  first  part  thereof  I  like  very  well ; 
marry,  that  the  will  should  be  opened  till  a  further 
coHBultation,  and  that  it  might  be  well  considered 
how  much  thereof  were  neeeseary  to  be  published  ; 
for  diyers  respects  I  think  it  not  couTenient  to  sat. 
isfy  the  worla.  In  tho  meantime,  I  think  it  suffi- 
cient, when  ye  publish  the  king's  death,  in  tho  pla. 
CCS  and  lime  as  ye  have  appointed,  to  have  the  will 
presently  with  you,  and  to  show  that  this  is  the  will, 
naming  unto  them  sevetally  who  be  executors  that 
the  king  did  specially  trust,  and  who  be  oouncillors ; 
the  contents  at  the  breaking  up  thereof,  as  before, 
shall  be  declared  unto  them  on  Wednesday  m  the 
momuig,  at  the  purliasaent  house ;  and  in  tho 
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moftn  time  we  to  meet  and  anee  thcreii,  as  tliere 
may  be  no  eontroversy  hereafter.  For  the  rest  of 
your  appointments,  for  the  keepinj^  of  the  tower, 
ami  the  king's  paraon,  it  almU  be  well  done  ye  be 
not  too  haaty  therein ;  and  ao  I  bid  you  heartily 
fareweM. 

*  From  Hertford,  the  39th  of  January,  (1546-7), 
between  three  and  four  in  the  morning. 

'  Your  asaond  lovinff  fUend, 

•  fi.  H^TfOM*' 

*  I  have  sent  you  thd  key  of  the  wilL* 

The  endorsaticm  is — 

*  To  my  right  loving  friend,  Sh*  WiUiam  Paget, 
on  of  the  King^  Majaatie'a  two  Principal  Seora- 
taiiea. 

<  Haste  !  Post  haste  \  Haste  with  all  diligence. 
For  thy  life  !  For  thy  life  V 

Mr.  Tjrtler  obsejrres, — 

*  Edward  VI.,  at  the  moment  of  his  fltthei's  death, 
was  at  Hefftfofd,  not  BbLtfield,  as  has  been  ezrone. 
eoaly  stated.  Immediately  after  the  event,  his  an. 
cle,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 
hastened  to  this  place,  from  whence  they  conveved 
the  young  king  privately  to  Enfield,  and  there  they 
first  declared  to  him  and  tha  Ladv  Elisabeth  the 
death  of  Henry,  their  father.  Both  of  them  heard 
the  intelligence  with  tears.  *'  Never,**  says  Hay. 
ward,  **  was  sorrow  more  sweetly  set  forth,  their 
Ikces  seeming  rather  to  beautify  their  sorrow  than 
their  sorrow  to  doad  the  beauty  of  their  fkcea."' 

The  following  letter  is  of  the  next  day 
(30th  January)  :— 

<  TV  ihM  CknmeiL 

<  Yoor  loidshqM  shall  ondentand  that  I,  the  Earl 
ef  Hertford,  have  received  your  letter  concerning  a 
pardon  to  be  granted  in  such  form  as  in  the  sched- 
ule yo  have  sent,  and  that  ye  desire  to  know  our 
opinbns  therein. 

*  For  answer  thereunto,  ye  shall  understand  We 
be  in  some  doubt  whether  our  power  be  suflioient  to 
answer  unto  the  king's  majesty  that  now  is,  when 
it  shall  please  him  to  call  us  to  account  for  the 
same.  And  in  case  we  have  authority  so  to  do  it, 
in  our  opinions  the  time  will  serve  much  better  at 
the  coronation  than  at  this  preacAt.  For  if  itahonld 
be  now  granted,  his  highness  can  show  no  such  gnu 
tuity  unto  his  subjects  when  the  time  is  most  proper 
fbr  the  same ;  and  his  father,  who  we  doubt  not  to 
be  In  heaven,  having  no  need  thereof,  ahall  take  the 
praiae  and  thank  fitom  him  that  hath  more  need 
thereof  than  he. 

*  We  do  very  well  like  your  device  for  the  mat. 
ter;  marry,  we  would  wish  it  to  be  done  when  the 
time  serveth  moat  proper  for  the  same. 

*  Wo  intend  the  king's  majca^  shaU  be  a4ioNe. 
back  to.morrow  by  xi  of  the  clock*  so  that  by  iii  we 
trust  his  grace  shall  be  at  the  Tower.  So,  if  ye 
have  not  already  advertised  my  Lady  Anne  of 
Cleves  of  the  king*s  death,  it  shaU  be  well  done  ye 
aend  some  express  person  for  the  same. 

*  And  so,  with  our  right  hearty  commendations, 
we  bid  you  farewell. 

<  From  Enwild  (Enfield)  this  Sunday  night,  at 
zi  of  the  elock. 

*  Your  good  LQrddiip*8  assured  loving  friends, 

*  E.  HaaTVOBD. 
*Antuont  BaowNB.' 

Our  commentator  lays : — 

*  Short  as  are  these  two  letters,  they  furnish  as 
with  some  unportant  foots,  mhkk  bio  new  to  £ng- 
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lish  history,  and  throw  light  on  what  may  be  justly 
called  the  saUent  points  in  the  policy  of  Hertford 
and  his  partv — their  proceedings  in  the  interval  be- 
tween  the  kmg's  death  and  its  being  communicated 
to  parliament.  It  has  been  observed  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  that  in  our  time,  the  delay  of  three 
days  before  taking  any  formal  steps  relating  to  the 
demise  of  the  sovereign  would  be  ccnsUred  as  a  dar- 
ing  presumption ;  but  neither  this  writer,  nor  any 
of  our  historians  who  had  before,  or  who  have  since 
treated  of  this  reign,  were  aware  how  far  more  dar- 
ing  was  the  conduct  of  Hertford  and  bis  associates 
than  the  mere  concealment  of  Henry's  death.  Their 
leader  had  the  will  in  his  private  keeping.  This  if 
proved  by  the  emphatic  postscript,  **  I  have  sent  you 
the  key  of  the  will.**  And  the  fact  increases  the 
suspicion  which  hangs  over  this  extraordinary  doc 
ument.  They  opened  it  before  the  king  or  the  par. 
liament  were  made  acquainted  with  the  king'a 
death ;  they  held  a  consultation  what  portions  of 
this  deed  were  proper  to  be  communicated  to  the 
great  council  of  the  nation.  Hertford  himself 
deemed  some  parte  of  it  not  expedient  to  be  divulg- 
ed ;  and  when  parliament  and  the  nation  vet  believ- 
ed  Henry  to  be  alive,  the  measures  which  were  to 
be  adopted  under  the  now  reign  were  already  se. 
cretly  agreed  on  by  a  faction  to  whom  no  resistance 
could  be  made.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that 
Hertford,  although  still  bearing  no  higher  rank  than 
one  of  the  executors  of  the  late  king,  is  consulted 
by  them  as  their  superior,  and  already  assumes  the 
tone  and  authority  of  Protector ;  another  proof  that 
all  had  been  privately  arranged  amongst  them.* — 
voL  i.  pp.  15-19. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  this  work,  so 
many  great  names  arrest  us  and  demand 
attention — so  many  jpleasing  biographical 
notices  introduce  this  private  letter,  and 
that  official  despatch — that  we  cannot 
think  of  passing  on  to  any  thing  else  till 
we  have  selected  another  specimen  both 
of  the  author's  manner  and  of  his  materi- 
als I  and  the  following  remarks,  for  their 
ffood  sense  and  right  feeling,  as  well  as 
for  the  historical  ^ue  of  the  document 
which  they  precede,  seem  as  deserving  of 
insertion  as  any : — 

<  There  are  iCMno  points  in  English  histoiy,  or 
rather  ui  fingliidi  feeling  tipon  English  history, 
which  have  become  part  of  the  national  belief; 
thev  may  have  been  hastily  or  superficially  assumed 
— they  may  be  proved,  by  as  good  evidence  as  the 
case  admita  of;  to  be  erroneoua ;  but  they  are  fondly 
cluDg  to— screwed  and  dovetailed  into  the  mind  of 
the  people— and  to  attack  them  is  a  historical  heresy. 
It  ia  with  theae  muaings  that  I  approach  her  who  la 
so  generallvezecratedas  the  **  bloody  Mary."  The 
idea  of  exciting  a  feelinff  in  her  favour  will  appear 
a  chimerical,  perhaps  a  blameable  one ;  yet,  having 
examined  the  point  with  some  care,  let  me  say,  for 
myself,  that  I  believe  her  to  have  been  naturally 
rather  an  amiable  person.  Indeed,  till  she  was 
thirtv.nhie,  the  tame  of  her  marriace  with  Philip, 
nothing  can  ba  said  agamat  her,  unless  we  agree  to 
detest  her  becaiMO  she  remained  faithful  to  the  Ro« 
man  Catholic  church ;  nor  can  there,  I  think,  be 
any  doubt  that  ahe  has  been  treated  by  Fox,  Stryjpe, 
Carte,  and  other  Protestant  writers,  with  injustice. 
The  few  unpublished  Istters  of  hen  which  I  have 
met  vrith  are  simple,  unaffected,  and  kind-hearted  j 
forming,  in  this  rei^ti^a  remarkable  contrast  to 
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tliofle  of  Bliz&beth,  whieh  are  ofUn  inflated,  obflcnre, 
and  pedantic.  The  diatingniihing  epithets  hj  which 
the  two  Bisten  are  commonly  known,  the  **  bloody 
Mary*'  and  ihe  '*  i^ood  Qneen  Beu/'  have  evidently 
a  feference  to  their  times,  yet  we  constantly  employ 
them  individually. 

'These  observations  apply,  however,  more  to 
Mary  the  princess  than  Mary  the  queen.  After  her 
marriagfe  with  Philip,  we  can  trace  a  gradual  change 
in  her  feelings  and  public  conduct.  Her  devoted 
attachment  to  Philip,  and  the  oold  neglect  with 
which  he  treated  her,  could  not  fail  to  tell  upon  a 
kind  and  ardent  heart ;  blighted  hope  and  unre. 
quited  affection  will  change  the  best  dispositions ; 
and  she,  whose  youthful  years  had  undoubtedly 
given  a  good  promise,  became  disgusted  with  the 
World,  suspicious,  gloomy,  and  resentAil.  The 
subsequent  cruelties  of  her  reign  were  deplorable ; 
vet  it  is  but  fair  to  ascribe  much  of  them  rather  to 
her  ministers  than  to  herself;  she  believed  it  to  be 
a  point  of  her  religion  to  submit  her  judgment  to 
the  spiritual  dictation  of  Pole,  Gardiner,  and  Bon- 
ner ;  and  they  burnt  men  upon  principle.  This  was 
a  miserable  mistake — ^bigotry  in  its  worst  sense ; 
but  we  can  imagine  it  existing  in  a  mind  rather  dis. 
torted  and  misled,  than  callously  cruel.  No  one 
ever  accused  Cranmer  of  cruelty ;  yet  he  insisted 
on  burning  Joan  of  Kent.  These  remarks,  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  judge  for  himself,  should  fol. 
low  up  by  studying  Sir  Frederick  Madden *s  minute 
and  interesting  memoir  of  Mary,  prefixed  to  the 
volume  of  her  privy  purse  expenses.  The  following 
letter  from  her  when  princess,  addressed  to  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  her  •*  good  Nan,"  exhibits  her 
in  an  amiable  light,  interceding  for  two  poor  ser. 
▼ants  who  were  formerly  attached  to  the  household 
of  her  mother,  and  who  had  faUen  into  poverty : — 

*  To  My  Lady  of  Somertet, 

*  My  good  Gossip, — ^After  my  very  hearty  com- 
nendations  to  yon,  with  like  aesire  to  hear  of  the 
amendment  and  increaseof  your  good  health,  theoe 
■hall  be  to  put  you  in  remembraneeof  mine  old  suit 
eonceminff  Richard  Wood,  who  was  my  mother's 
servant  wnen  you  were  one  of  her  Grace's  maids ; 
and,  as  you  know  by  his  supplication,  hath  sustained 
great  kiss,  almost  to  his  utter  undomg,  wiUiout  any 
reoompensa  for  the  same  hitherto ;  which  forced  me 
to  trouble  you  with  this  suit  before  this  time,  whereof 
(I  thank  you)  I  had  a  very  good  answer;  desiring 
you  now  to  renew  the  same  matter  to  my  lord  your 
nusband,  for  I  consider  that  it  is  in  manner  impos. 
■ibie  for  him  to  remember  all  such  matters,  having 
sQch  a  heap  of  business  aa  he  hath. 

*  Wherefore,  I  heartily  require  you  to  go  forward 
in  this  suit  till  you  have  brought  it  to  an  honest 
end,  for  the  poor  man  is  not  able  to  lye  long  in  the 
city. 

*  And  thus,  my  good  Nan,  I  trouble  you  both 
with  myself  and  all  mine,  thanking  you  with  all  my 
heart  for  your  earnest  gentleness  towards  me  in  all 
my  suits  hitherto,  reckoning  myself  out  of  doubt  of 
the  continuance  of  the  same.  Wherefore,  once 
again  I  must  trouble  you  with  my  poor  George 
Brickhouse,  who  was  an  officer  of  mj  brothel's 
wardrobe  of  the  beds,  from  the  time  of  the  king  my 
fiithei's  coronation ;  whose  only  desire  it  is  to  be 
one  of  the  knights  of  Windsor,  if  all  the  rooms  be  not 
filled,  and,  if  they  be,  to  have  the  next  reversion  ; 
fai  the  obtaining  whereof,  in  mine  opinion,  you  shall 
do  a  charitable  deed,  as  knoweth  Almighty  God, 
who  send  you  good  health,  and  us  shortly  to  meet 
to  his  pleasure. 

*  From  St  John's,  ihh  Sunday  at  afternoon,  being 
tha34thof  Apnl, 

*  Yonr  loving  friend  during  my  life, 
--vol.  i.  p.  48.  «Martb.' 


This  ^  good  Nan,'  the  gossip  of  the 
queen,  was  Anne  Stanhope,  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Stanhope,  '  a  lady,'  as  Lloyd 
says,  'of  high  mind  and  haughty^  un- 
daunted spirit/  As  the  protector's  wife, 
she  chose  to  hold  her  head  higher  than 
the  queen-'dowager,  who  had  married  his 
hrother  the  admiral.  '  Very  great,'  says 
the  same  quaint  writer,  *  were  the  animo- 
sities hetwixt  their  wives,  the  duchess 
refusing  to  hear  the  queen's  train,  and,  in 
eflect,  justled  her  for  precedence;  so 
that,  what  hetween  the  train  of  the  queen 
and  long  gown  of  the  duchess,  they  raised 
so  much  dust  at  court  as  at  last  put  out 
the  eyes  of  hoth  their  hushands.' 

On  the  second  period  (1549  to  1553) 
we  must  not  enter.  It  embraces  the  tri- 
umph of  the  lofty  and  towering  Warwick, 
soon  after  Duke  of  Northumberland,  over 
the  Protector  Somerset — ^the  trials  and 
deaths  of  both  these  great  men — and  the 
character  of  the  young  king,  which  comes 
but  more  harsh  and  cold,  and  levelling, 
than  we  look  for.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
question,  from  a  few  glimpses  we  get  in 
these  letters,  whether  the  early  death  of 
Edward  did  not  save  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  some  severe  blows;  but  we 
have  no  room  for  extracts,  and  must  be 
contented  with  pointing  out  these  new 
materials  to  the  future  historian  of  the 

Seriod.  One  passage  in  a  letter  of  Sir 
lichard  Morysine  contains  a  graphic  por- 
trait of  Charles  V.  (vol.  ii.  p.  135).  The 
emperor  sitting  'at  his  ease  without  a 
carpet  or  anything  else  upon  it,  saving  his 
cloak,  his  brush,  his  spectacles,  and  his 
tooth-pick :'  the  courtesy  with  which  he 
received  Edward's  letter,  '  putting  his 
hand  to  his  bonnet  and  uncovering  the 
upper  part  of  his  head :'  the  impediment 
in  his  speech,  '  his  nether  lip  being  in  two 
places  broken  out,  and  he  forced  to  keep 
a  green  leaf  within  his  mouth  at  his 
tongue's  end :'  we  are  pleased  with  these 
minute  touches  when  connected  with  so 
great  a  man.  '  He  hath  a  face,'  says  Mo- 
rvsine,  *  unwont  to  disclose  any  hid  affec- 
tion of  his  heart,  as  any  face  that  ever  I 
met  with  in  all  my  life ;  his  eyes  only  do 
betray  as  much  as  can  be  picked  out  of 
him.  He  maketh  me  of^  think  of  Solo- 
mon's saying,  a  kin^s  heart  is  unsearcha- 
ble :  there  is  in  him  almost  nothing  that 
speaks  beside  his  tongue.' 

The  third  and  last  section  embracing,  as 
it  does,  the  whole  of  Mary's  reign,  is  per- 
haps the  least  satisfactory  of  the  three. 
Tlus,  however,  is  to  be  attributed  solely 
to  its  shortness:  for  it  discloses  many 
curious  documents ;  of  which^  no  means 
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the  least  important  are  the  letters  of  Si- 
mon Renard,  Charles  V.'s  ambassador  at 
the  English  court.  We  obtain  from  it  a 
fewhints  relative  to  Elizabeth's  connection 
with  Wyatt's  conspiracy;  and  referring 
the  reader  to  the  papers  themselves,  for 
particulars,  shall  content  ourselves  with 
transcribing  Mr.  Tjrtler's  brief  summary, 
which  seems  to  embody  the  substance  of 
all  that  has  hitherto  been  disclosed  on 
that  obscure  point  of  history. 

*  Th^se  letters  of  Renard  tell  their  own  story, 
and  fol  ow  each  other  at  such  brief  intervals  that 
any  comroent  is  unnecessary.  If  I  do  not  over- 
rate them,  they  add  many  new  and  important 
foots  to  the  history  of  this  period,  on  which  No- 
ailles'  despatches  have  hitherto  been  the  great 
authority ;  a  slight  glance  at  them  will  convince 
the  critical  reader  how  difl^rently  the  same  focts 
appear  in  Noailles'  pages  and  in  Renard's  nar- 
rative. Both  ambassadors  undoubtedly  had  their 
bias,  the  one  for,  the  other  against,  Blary ;  and, 
between  the  two,  we  are  likely  to  arrive  at  some, 
thin^  like  the  truth.  As  to  one  point,  Elizabeth's 
connection  with  Wyatt*s  plot,  I  confess,  Renard's 
letters  leave  on  my  mind  Uttle  doubt  of  her  know, 
ledge  of  the  designs  of  the  conspurators  in  her  fii- 
vour.  That  she  directly  epcouraged  them  there 
is  no  direct  proof;  and,  if  Wyatt  wrote  to  her, 
and  the  Lord  Russell  delivered  his  letter,  she 
could  not  help  it  It  may  be  said,  concealment 
was  equivalent  to  indirect  encouraffement ;  but 
we  can  imagine  her  shrinking  from  becoming  an 
informer,  and  yet  disapproving  of  the  enterprise.' 
— voL  ii.  p.  421. 

Queen  Mary's  knight  (Sir  Frederick 
Madden)  is  more  chivalric  than  her  es- 
quire (our  author^ ;  for  the  former  main- 
tains that  personal  beauty  was  superadded 
to  all  her  other  good  qualities, — a  cause 
in  which  the  latter  refuses  to  do  battle  ; 
but  the  esquire's  opinion  is  sustained  by 
all  the  authentic  portraits,  of  which  one 
is  engraved  for  his  second  volume — 
though  we  wish  he  had  rather  obtained 
the  use  of  that  which  was  taken  by  the 
French  from  the  Madrid  Gallery,  and 
which  is  now  in  Lord  Ashburton's  pos- 
session. One  document  now  disinterred 
contains  a  refutation  of  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion  of  her  severity  towards 
her  sister,  at  the  time  of  Wyatt's  rebel- 
lion^ A  narrative  in  Fox  has  furnished 
all  our  historians,  from  Strype  to  Turner, 
with  materials  for  an  invective  against 
Mary.  That  writer  states,  that  on  the 
day  after  the  rising,  the  Queen  sent  three 
of  her  council  to  Ashridge  with  a  troop 
of  horse,  to  bring  the  Lady  Elizabeth  to 
court,  *  quick  or  dead  ;'  and  he  has  em- 
bellished his  account  of  the  journey,  and 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  messengers  per- 
formed their  errand,  with  sundry  touches 


of  cruelty  which  render  the  ^n^le  storjr 
revolting.  Mr.  Tytler  publishes  the  ori- 
ginal report  of  the  conmiissioners,  de« 
scribing  their  interview  with  Elizabeth, 
and  entering  into  full  details  of  their  con* 
duct :  from  which  it  is  proved  that  Fox's 
narrative  is  completely  erroneous.  An* 
other  source  of  misapprehension,  which 
has  led  some  of  our  historians  into  error 
respecting  Mary's  feelings  towards  her 
sister,  is  also  here  pointed  out  (vol.  ii.  p. 
429).  Her  responsibilities  are  heavy 
enough,  without  needing  that  any  un- 
founded calumnies  should  be  laid  to  her 
charge. 

There  were  two  rare  qualities  united 
in  Queen  Mary's  character  j  she  was  de- 
termined in  council,  resolute  and  bold  in 
action :  but  when  she  had  accomplished 
her  purpose,  she  was,  Mr.  Tvtler  thinks, 
as  mild  as  was  consistent  with  her  per- 
sonal safety.  The  letters  of  Renard  show, 
that  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  was  deep- 
ly implicated  in  Wyatt's  rebellion,  and 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  he  was  worthy  of 
death  \  yet  Mary  not  only  pardoned  him, 
but  treated  him  with  much  kindness,  and 
sent  him  to  travel  for  his  improvement(vol. 
ii.  p.  471).  Mr.  Tytler  gives  a  touching 
letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  by  his  mother 
(p.  473),  an^  another  more  curious,  but 
less  interesting,  from  the  Earl  to  the 
Queen  herself  (p.  474\  More  illustra- 
tions of  Mary's  merciful  disposition  might 
be  quoted. 

One  of  her  most  unpopular  acts  was 
her  match  with  the  Spanish  Prince ;  and 
we  extract  a  description  of  Mary's  be- 
haviour with  reference  to  her  approach- 
ing marria^,  as  given  in  one  of  the  some- 
what lengthy  despatches  of  Renard  to 
Philip's  imperial  father  :  — 

•On  the  foliowinff  Tuesday  at  three  o*ciock, 
the  Earl  of  PembroEe  and  the  admiral  carae  to 
bring  us  to  the  Queen  and  her  Council  \  here, 
in  a  chamber  where  was  the  blessed  Host,  the 
ratifications  of  her  Majesty  and  his  Highness  were 
delivered,  and  the  oaths  taken  bv  both  the  one 
party  and  the  other ;  but,  before  tnif,  the  Queen 
fell  on  her  knees,  and  called  God  to  witness  that 
this  marriage  was  not  in  her  the  result  of  any 
carnal  aflfection ;  that  it  did  not  originate  in  am- 
bition, or  any  motive  except  the  good  of  her 
kingdom,  and  the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  her 
subjects;  that  in  truth,  her  single  intention  in  idl 
she  did,  was  to  prove  fidthfui  to  the  marriage  and 
oath  which  she  bad  aheady  made  to  the  crown; 
ezpressiDg  this  with  so  much  grace,  that  thom 
whostoodround  were  in  tears.  ....  Af- 
ter this,  her  Majesty,  as  she  had  already  done, 
dropped  upon  her  knees,  and  requested  us  to  join 
oar  prayers  with  hers,  that  God  would  be  pleased 
to  give  her  fan  grace  to  foUO  the  treaty  to  whiob 
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she  had  gworn,  and  that  he  wcndd  make  the  mar- 
riage fortunate.  Upon  whichy  the  Count  Eg. 
mont  presented  to  her  the  ring  wluch  your  Ma- 
jesty has  sent,  and  which  she  showed  to  all  the 
company  (and  assuredly,  Sire,  the  jewel  is  a  pre- 
cious one,  and  well  worth  looking  at).  After 
this  we  took  our  leave,  first  inquiring  whether 
her  Majesty  had  any  commaiids  for  his  High, 
ness;  to  whom  she  begged  to  tend  her  most 
affectionate  regards,  begging  us  to  assure  him 
that  for  her  part,  as  long  as  sne  Ured,  she  would 
by  all  dutiful  obedience  endeavour  to  vie  with 
him  in  mutual  love  and  good  offices ;  she  added 
that,  as  his  Highness  had  not  vet  written  to  her, 
she  deferred  writing  to  him  till  he  began  the  cor. 
respondenca' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  926,  828. 

We  cannot  £nd  room  for  a  description 
of  the  marriage,  but  must  refer  the  reader 
to  vol.  ii.  p.  430.  He  will  also  he  interest- 
ed with  the  new  proof  adduced  by  Mr. 
Tytler  of  the  extent  to  which  the  unhap* 
py  Queen  indulged  the  delusion  that  she 
was  about  to  become  a  mother.  There 
exists  in  the  State  Paper  Office  an  origi* 
nal  letter  addressed  to  Cardinal  Pole,  and 
si^ed  by  Philip  and  Mary,  wherein  the 
wist^ed-for  event  is  mentioned  as  havinff 
already  occurred :  '  God  has  been  pleaseo, 
amongst  his  other  benefits,  to  add  ihe 
gladding  of  us  with  ihe  happy  delivery 
of  a  Prince'  (p.  469).  The  anxiety  of 
Charles  V.  on  the  subject  is  strikingly  il- 
lustrated in  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Sfitson : 
p.  470. — But  we  must  restrict  ourselves 
to  some  one  definite  object. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  historical 
importance  which  attaches  to  the  name  of 
Cecil,  Mr.  Tytler  has  lost  no  opportunity 
of  directing  attention  to  him  in  the  course 
of  these  two  volumes,  which  embracing 
that  portion  of  his  life,  concerning  which 
least  of  all  is  known,  contain  much  that 
is  new  about  this  great  minister.  His 
biographers,  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  his 
acts  and  high  station  under  Elizabeth,  in- 
variably slur  over  the  two  preceding 
reigns ;  contenting  themselves  with  vague 
assertions  or  unsupported  conjectures. 
Let  us  attempt,  with  Mr.  Tytler's  help,  to 
supply  this  defect.  Cecil  was  bom,  as 
he  himself  informs  us,  in  one  of  his  little 
memorandum-books  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1520. 

« Hit  gnmdfikther,'  my  Mr.  Tytliw,  •  David  Ce- 
oil,  esq.,  was  water-bailiff  to  Heniy  the  Eighth, 
and  one  of  the  King's  sergeanteaitjirms.  Hie  fkther 
was  Richard  Cecil,  eaq.,  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 
From  theee  &cte  we  may  infer  that  he  was  de. 
scended  ftom  an  honest  and  respectable,  rather 
than  from  a  **  Teryandent  and  hooooiable  house,** 
as  his  bios^phers  have  so  often  repeated,  He  be. 
longed,  I  think,  to  the  sentry  of  the  conntnr.  The 
heralds,  it  is  trae,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Borleigh, 


got  np  for  him  4  handsoAie  deeoent  flom  William 
Sitsiit.  an  intimate  friend  of  William  Roftis,  in  the 
year  1091 ;  which  pedu;iee  (with  reverency  be  it 
spoken)  is  said  to  be  drawn  by  Camden ;  yet  so 
much  dottbt  biui^  over  the  effusions  of  Rooge 
Dragons  and  Clarencieni's,  when  woriung  for 
prime  ministers,  thai,  till  the  pinoia  are  ptoduced, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  hesitate.*— vol.  i.  p.  71. 

We  may  indeed.  But  Mr.  Tytler 
should  here  have  mentioned  Cecil's 
mother, — ^Jane  Hickinffton^  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman, 
William  Hickington,  of  Bourne.  It  was 
she  who  brought  Burleigh,  then  a  small 
property,  into  the  family.  She  lived  to  a 
great  age,  to  see  her  son  prime  minister, 
and  to  keep  (as  her  letters  and  other  pa- 
pers show,)  a  very  strict  and  severe  scru- 
tiny over  the  farming  and  planting  opera- 
tions of  the  great  Statesman,  who  in  her 
lifetime  managed  Burleigh  for  her. 
There  is  a  curious  portrait  of  her  at  Hat- 
field, exceeding  grim  and  plain,  but  with 
an  expression  of  strong  sense.  Such 
were  GecU's  ancestors ;  nor  does  there 
seem  to  be  the  remotest  proof  that  he  had 
any  claim  to  the  genealogical  honours  of 
the  house  of  Sitsiit ;  neither  do  we  re- 
member, amid  all  the  orthographical  va- 
garies which  his  name  admits  of,  ever 
having  seen  it  blundered  into  Siisilt  by 
any  one  of  the  family.  It  was  alternately 
Cyssell,  Cyssyll,  Cissell,  Cecyll :  and  va- 
rious persons  addressing  the  minister, 
contrived,  by  a  little  gratuitous  exercise 
of  ingenuity,  to  torture  the  sibilants  into 
combinations  yet  more  uncouth  and  ec- 
centric. He  himself  invariably  spelt  his 
name  Cecil, 

This  great  man,  who  has  illustrated  a 
long  and  honoured  posterity,  may  well 
dispense  with  ancestral  glories.  Still, 
however,  his  progenitors  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  *  respectable.'  In  a  bitter  at- 
tack upon  him  which  came  from  abroad, 
it  is  said  his  grandfather  kept  the  best  inn 
at  Stamford,  and  the  writer  ridicules  his 
quartering  lions  in  his  coat,  when  a  couple 
of  fat  capons  would  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate. The  greater  part  of  this  piece 
is,  no  doubt,  a  mere  l^ing  libel ;  but  it  is 
curious  enough  that  m  the  will  of  David 
Cecil,  he  leaves  to  his  son  Richard,  Bur- 
leigh's father,  '  all  the  title  and  interest 
that  he  has  or  may  have  in  the  Taberd  at 
Stamford.'  That  David,  therefore,  had 
something  to  do  with  this  inn  is  clear :  it 
is  possible  that  his  ancestors  may  have 
had  a  nearer  connection  with  it ;  but  he 
could,  we  think,  have  had  none  but  qpe 
of  property.  He  styles  himself,  in  his 
will,  *  of  Stamford,  in  the  cojmtv  of  lin- 
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eohi,  Esqnire ;'  and  in  those  days  Es&uirt 
meant  something.  In  the  British  Muse- 
nm  are  preserved  many  of  his  letters: 
they,  prove  that  he  was  patronized  by 
Cromwell,  the  able  but  unscrupulons  min* 
ister  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  seem  the  pro- 
duction of  a  worthy  man,  and  of  one  pos- 
sessing considerable  local  authority  and 
importance.  He  evidently  lived  in  some- 
thing like  afBuence :  but  from  his  enume- 
ration of  the  effects  which  he  bequeathed 
to  his  wife,  and  to  his  sons  Richard  and 
David,  his  property  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted mostrv^  of  farming  stock  and  feath- 
er beds.  lie  mentions  no  large  sums  of 
money ;  and  Richard,  as  he  inherited  lit- 
tle, so  had  he  little  to  bestoV. 

Burleigh  himself,  having  received  the 
rudiments  of  education  at  Grantham  and 
at  Stamford,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was 


mfer  from  such  a  Ireport  that  he  gave 
early  evidence  of  that  understanding  and 
judgment  for  which  he  became  afterwards 
so  remarkable. 

The  conjecture  respecting  the  circum- 
stance which  first  swelled  Cecirs  sail 
with  the  gales  of  court  favour  is  probably 
correct.  Sir  John  Cheeke,  as  tutor  to 
the  young  king,  must  have  possessed 
considerable  influence  at  court,  though  he 
was  a  person  of  inconsiderable  origin. 
Baker  says, — '  Gheeke's  mother  sold  wine 
in  St.  Mary's  parish  in  Cambridge,  in 
which  quality  she  may  be  met  with  upon 
the  college  books.'  By  this  marriage 
Cecil  had  one  son,  Thomas,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Exeter  i  and  the  next  point  deserv- 
ing of  notice  in  his  history  has  been  first 
distinctly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tytler ;  viz., 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, '  he  man- 


sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ; ,  aged  the  whole  correspondence  of  the 
where  he  is  said  to  hare  made  extraordi- 1  notector  Somerset,  probably  in  the  ca- 
nary progress :  his  diligence  being  so  pacity  of  his  private  secretary.'  (vol.  i.  p. 
great,  that,  according  to  the  story  pre- ^73.)  This  was  in  1547,  at  which  time  we 
served  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his ;  may  begin  to  regard  Sir  William  Cecil  in 
household,  *  he  hired  the  bell-ringer  to  the  light  of  a  public  man — ^though  the 
call  him  up  at  foure  of  the  clocke  every ;  statement  that  he  was  master  of  requests 
mornings  ; — an  anecdote  which  the  semi-  in  that  year  is  inaccurate  ;  he  was  not  ap- 
nary  priests  afterwards  turned  into  an  as- !  pointed  to  this  ofiice  till  much  later, 
sertion  that  he  was  hired  as  the  bell-ring- 1  The  period,  therefore,  when  he  entered 
er's  boy.  This  over-application  impaired  |  on  his  public  career  was  precisely  that  in- 
his  health,  and  is  supposed  to  have  laid !  teresting  epoch  with  which  the  volumes 
the  foundation  of  that  malady,  to  which,  j  before  us  commence.  Somerset,  the  lord 
in  his  old  age,  he  became  a  martyr.  He  protector  of  the  kingdom,  at  that  time  in 
had,  no  doubt,  something  of  the  stimulus  j  the  zenith  of  power,  was  his  friend  and 
of  the  grand  ^  Magister  Artium.'     It  is  patron ;  Cecil  accompanied  the  duke  on 


recorded  by  a  contemporary,  and  evi' 
dently  a  partial  writer,  that '  one  Medcalf, 
then  master  of  that  house  (St.  John's), 
seeing  his  diligence  and  towardness, 
would  often  give  him  money  to  encour- 
age him  ',  and  Cecil  himself  in  after  years 
declared  that  his  '  bringing  up '  had  been 

•  mean.^ — (vol.  i.  p.  430.) 

*  We  know  from  his  Juomal,'  says  Mr.  Tytlcr, 

*  that,  on  the  6th  of  Maj,  1541,  when  twenty-one 
yean  of  age,  he  came  to  the  inns  of  court.  His 
marriage  to  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Cheeke  took  place 
in  August,  1541,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
the  first  thing  that  brought  him  into  notice ;  for, 
Cheeke  being  appointed  tutor  to  Prince  Edward  in 
1544,  he  must  have  had  opportimitics  of  befriending 
his  brother-in-law :  and  yet  I  suspect  he  did  not 
eveb  then  desert  the  law,  and  come  to  court.  The 
exact  year  when  he  did  so  has  not  yet  been  pointed 
out  by  any  of  his  biographers,  and  his  Journal  is 
silent.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  72. 

The  traditional  account  of  Cecil's  ob- 
taining the  notice  of  Henry  VTIL,  by  con- 
futing O'Neill's  two  chaplains  in  a  Latin 
argument  on  the  supremacy  question,  is 
very  Tague  f  but  true  or  false,  it  is  fair  to 


his  great  Scottish  expedition  in  1547,  at 
the  battle  of  Pinkey  (10th  September); 
and  he  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by 
a  cannon-shot.  In  the  following  February 
(1547-8)  the  protector  speaks  of  him  in 
such  terms  as  seem  to  show  that  he  man- 
aged much  of  his  correspondence  (vol.  i. 
p.  75)  ;  and  this  very  well  agrees  with  an 
entry  in  Cecil's  Latin  diary,  which  has 
misled  the  biographers.  Under  the  year 
1548,  he  says,  ^Mense  Sepiemb,  cooptatuB 
sum  in  ojfficium  aecreiarti^^ — meaning  of 
private  secretary  to  the  protector.  Ac- 
cordingly, Sir  Walter  Mildmay  and  others, 
addressing  him  in  that  year,  style  him 
*  Secretary  to  my  lord  protector's  Grace.' 
Perhapi^  there  never  was  a  period  of 
history  more  trying  to  a  statesman  than 
that  when  Cecil  commenced  his  career. 
It  was  a  fiery  furnace  wherein  pure  faith 
and  honesty  proved  fatal  to  their  posses- 
sors, and  the  baser  qualities  stood  a  man 
in  better  stead.  He  was  most  fortunate 
who  could  most  skilfully  steer  his  barque 
amid  the  conflicting  currents  in  th^  great 
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ocean  of  politics ;  for  to  resign  oneself  to 
the  influence  of  any  one  of  these,  and  to 
hecome  involved  in  utter  ruin,  were  the 
same  thing.     The  recollection  of  Cecil's 
suhsequent  greatness  suggests  some  in- 
vestigation of  his  conduct  during  this  ex- 
traordinary period :  and  first, — What  be- 
fel  him  when  Somerset  was  hurled  from 
place  and  power  in  15491     When  the 
Duke  was  deserted  by  his  former  friends 
and  colleagues— openly  denounced  as  an 
enemy  by  the  council,  who  till  that  hour 
had  done  his  bidding — Cecil  was  one  of 
the  very  few  who  clung  to  him.     Cran- 
mer,  Paget,  Smith,  and  he,  were  almost ! 
the  only  friends  who  remained  with  the  I 
Protector  at  Windsor  at  that  memorable  { 
moment  when  the  imperious   Warwick; 
was  summoning  him  *  to  withdraw  him- ' 
self  from  the  king's  majesty,  disperse  the ! 
force  which  he  had  levied,  and  be  content  < 
to  be  ordered  according  to  justice  and 
reason.'     Of  these,  Cranmer  and  Paget , 
proved  false  to  him,  but  Smith  and  Cecil ! 
shared  his  imprisonment.     ^  Mense  JVb-! 
vembris,  A'^  3^  E,  6,fut  in  Turret'  says' 
Cecil :  a  statement  which  has  puzzled  Mr.  I 
Tytler  (vol.  i.  pp.  245  and  274),  but  we 
think  without  reason.      The  Duke  and 
Smith  were  committed  to  the  Tower  on 
the  13th  of  October :  how  then  says  our ' 
author,  did  it  happen  that  Cecil  did  not  \ 
follow  them   thither  till    the   following 
month  1      We  reply,   first,   that  Cecil's 
having  been  in  the  Tower  in  November  is 
no  proof  that  he  was  not  sent  there  in , 
October;    and    secondly,    that,   as  Mr.' 
Tytler  has  himself  remarked  (vol.  i.  p. 
76),  Cecil's  diary  is  evidently  the  work  i 
of  a  later  period  of  his  life  ;  and  therefore  ] 
its  minutest  statements  are  not  to  be  re- ' 
lied  on.     The  inconvencies  attending  a 
residence  in  the  Tower  during  the  nipping 
month  of  November  probably  made  the 
strong  impression  upon  his  memory. 

Mr.  Tytler  has  shown  that  Cecil  obtain- 
ed his  liberty  25th  January,  1549-50  (vol. 
i.  p.  274).     The  fact  is  interesting ;  but ; 
still  more  interesting  and  extraordinary 
is  the  fact  that,  on  his  release,  he  possess- 
ed the   regard  not  only  of  Somerset  but  | 
also  of  Warwick.     That  he  should  have ; 
been    obliged    to    sacrifice    the    Duke's  i 
friendship  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  j 
the  Earl's  confidence  seems  only  natural ; ! 
but  Mr.  Tytler  appears  to  think  that  he 
did  not  then  do  so  (vol.  i.  pp.  276-7).  i 
Warwick  must  have  been  deeply  impress- ; 
ed  with  Cecil's  merit  and  value :  Cecil, 
who  was  now  twenty-nine,  pursued  the ; 
path  which  it  is  probable  that,  under  simi- 


lar circumstances,  most  men  would  have 
pursued;  and  the  consequences  of  his 
adherence  to  Warwick  was  his  promotion 
to  the  secretaryship  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1550. 

In  1551,  the  memorable  year  of  Somer- 
set's second  and  final  fall,  our  author 
again  directs  attention  to  Cecil's  conduct. 
Edward  VI.  states  in  his  journal  that  when 
'  the  Duke  sent  for  the  Secretary  Cecil  to 
tell  him  he  suspected  some  iU,  Mr.  Cecil 
answered  that  if  he  were  not  guilty  he 
might  be  of  good  courage  j  if  he  were,  he 
had  nothing  to  say  but  to  lament  him : 
whereupon  the  Duke  sent  him  a  letter  of 
defiance :'  and  on  this  reply,  '  so  cold, 
measured,  and  unkind,'  Mr.  Tytler  pro- 
ceeds to  pass  some  severe  comments : 
but  let  us  look  a  little  into  this.  Surely, 
before  we  condemn  him  for  having  turned 
his  back  upon  his  friend  and  first  patron 
in  the  hour  of  adversity,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  scrupulously  on  what  the  charge 
rests :  now  the  only  evidence  is  the  young 
king's  journal,  and  'there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  I  think,'  says  Mr.  Tytler  himself, 
'  that  the  narrative  of  Edward  was  the 
story  told  him  by  Jforthumherlan^  (vol. 
ii.  p.  60).  It  is  proper  to  remember  that 
Cecil  was  now  a  man  of  considerable 
personal  standing — that  he  had  to  make 
his  choice  between  two  ambitious 
chiefs — that  it  is  quite  possible  he  sin- 
cerely disapproved  of  Somerset's,  and 
approved,  as  far  as  he  then  under- 
stood them,  of  Northumberland's  views 
— ^and,  finally,  that  much  would  depend 
on  the  language  and  manner  which  he 
communicated  with  Somerset  on  the 
occasion ;  as  to  which  we  have  no  evi- 
dence at  all.  In  October,  1551,  he  was 
knighted;  and  Pickering  wrote  from 
Paris,  congratulating  him  on  having  been 
'  found  undefiled  with  the  Duke's  folly.' 
Northumberland  and  he  lived  apparently 
on  terms  of  great  intimacy  and  friendship, 
as  Mr.  Tytler  shows  from  a  curious  let- 
ter in  which  the  Duke  assures  him  that 
he  will  not  fail  to  visit  his  father,  in  his 
progress  through  Lincolnshire,  were  it 
only  Ho  drink  a  cup  of  wine  with  him  at  the 
door;  for  I  will  not  trouble  no  friend's 
house  of  mine  otherwise  in  this  journey,' 
says  the  magnificent  Northumberland, 
'  my  train  is  so  great,  and  will  be,  whether 
I  will  or  not'  (vol.  ii.  p.  111).  *It  must 
have  gratified  old  Richard  Cecil,'  ob- 
serves Mr.  Tytler,  *  to  see  the  boy  who 
had  left  his  roof  with  no  such  bright 
prospects,  return  to  it  secretary  of  state, 
and  friend  and  confidant  of  the  first  man 
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in  the  realm.  But  had  he  known  the 
cares  and  dangers  of  the  office,  he  would 
have  hesitated  to  change  his  own  cloth  of 
frieze  for  his  son's  cloth  of  gold.'  Cecil 
seems  to  have  deeply  felt  the  restraint  to 
which  Northumherlimd's  imperious  tem- 
per suhjeoted  him.  In  a  remarkable  en- 
try in  his  private  diary,  he  describes 
himself  as  having  no  will  of  his  own  un- 
der £dward,  and  as  only  recovering  the 
rights  of  a  free  agent  by  the  death  of  the 
young  king,— '  jLt6eWa^ei7»  adtpiua  sum^ 
morte  Regis  ;  d  ex  miser o  aulico  f actus 
liber  dmetjuris,^ 

We  must  find  room  for  another'eztract. 

'  CeciPfi  desertion  of  Somerset,  and  his  devoted- 
ness  to  Northamberland,  brought  hira  to  the  brink 
of  a  precipice.  The  moment  of  triid  was  now 
eofflc,  and  it  is  curious  to  trace  him  under  it ;  yet 
Icl  us  do  it  with  every  allowance.  The  times  were 
dreadful,  and,  in  the  yocabulary  of  statesmen,  to 
lose  your  place  and  to  lose  your  head  were  then  al. 
most  convertible  terms.  On  his  first  suspicion  of 
the  desperate  game  which  Northumberland  was 
playing,  Cecil  appears  to  have  adopted  an  expedient 
not  uncommon  in  those  days  with  councillors  who 
wished  to  get  iid  of  a  dangerous  question.  He  be. 
came  very  sick,  and  absented  himself  from  court. 
This,  at  least,  is  Strype^s  conjecture,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  it  correct.  Many  of  his 
friends,  however,  thought  him  really  ill,  and 
amongst  these.  Lord  Audley,  who  loved  and  studi. 
ed  the  healing  art,  undertook  his  cure,  as  appears 
by  the  following  humorous  recipe  and  epistle.*  .  . 
.  .  *  Cecirs  disease  was  deeper  fixed  than  to  be 
cured  by  soup  formed  from  the  distillation  of  a  sow. 
pig  boiled  with  cinnamon  and  raisins,  or  of  compost 
of  a  porpin  or  hedge-hog  stewed  in  red  wine  and 
rosewatsr.  It  was  Northumberland's  plot  that  trou. 
bled  his  digestion.' — vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

It  must  he  umiecessary  to  do  more  than 
remind  the  reader  of  the  daring  scheme 
of  the  last-named  ambitious  peer  to  divert 
the  succession  into  his  own  family,  and 
of  the  reluctance  of  the  council  to  com- 
ply with  his  wishes.  Cecil  was  as  loth  as 
the  rest  to  affix  his  signature  to  the  king's 
will)  and  at  first  was  so  fearful  of  be- 
coming implicated  in  any  of  Northumber- 
land's proceedings,  that  he,  as  we  have 
seen,  absented  himself  from  the  council 
on  the  plea  of  sickness.  This  was  from 
the  22d  April  to  the  2nd  June,  1553,  at 
which  time  Lord  Audley  prescribed  his 
hedgehog  soup.  His  signature,  however, 
in  common  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
council,  was  obtained  by  Northumberland, 
and  he  was  thus  made  accessary  to  an 
act  directly  hostile  to  Queen  Mary. 

This  placed  him  in  a  critical  position 
on  her  accession.  Northumberland  on 
the  scafifold,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
triumphant,  were  appaUing  changes.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  general 
reference  on  this  subject  to  the  volumes  [ 


under  consideration  (pp.  191  to  206), 
I  where  an  extraordinary  paper  is  published 
in  illustration  of  Cecil's  conduct.  It  is 
entitled  '  A  brief  JSTole  of  my  submission 
and  of  my  DoingSj^  and  was  presented  by 
himself  to  the  Queen.  He  endeavours  to 
exculpate  himself  on  the  grounds, — 1st, 
of  his  having  acted  on  compulsion — 'I 
did  refuse  to  subscribe  the  book,  when 
none  of  the  council  did  refuse ;  in  what 
peril  I  refer  it  to  be  considered  by  them 
who  knew  the  duke ;'  2dly,  of  his  having 
participated,  to  the  least  possible  extent, 
in  the  treasonable  practices  of  Northum- 
berland, or  rather  of  his  having  secretly 
acted  against  him,  e.  g.  '  I  dissembled  the 
taking  of  my  horse,  and  the  rising  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  Northamptonshire,  and 
avowed  the  pardonable  lie  where  it  was 
suspected  to  my  danger.' 

AH  this  seems  rather  shabby ;  but  he 
was  pardoned,  though  he  lost  all  his  pla- 
ces. It  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should 
seem  to  have  taken  little  part  in  public 
afiairs  during  Mary's  reign;  though  we 
strongly  suspect  not  so  much  because  he 
could  not  have  acquired  a  larger  share  of 
influence  and  authority,  as  because  he  did 
not  choose  to  contend  for  any.  But  while 
he  shunned  all  public  business,  he  contin- 
ued to  be  the  private  adviser  of  Elizabeth. 
'  Write  my  commendations  in  your  letters 
to  Mr.  Cecil,'  said  the  Princess  to  Parry, 
her  cofferer,  in  1551 ;  ^  I  am  well  assured, 
though  I  send  not  daily  to  him,  that  he 
doth  not,  for  all  that,  daily  forget  me : 
say,  indeed,  I  assure  myself  thereof.'  (vol. 
i.  p.  426.)  He  foresaw  that,  provided 
Queen  Mary  died  without  issue,  a  few 
short  years,  could  he  but  be  suecfessful 
in  surmounting  them  in  safety,  would  re- 
store the  religion  and  the  government  of 
the  country  to  that  footing  on  which  it 
was  the  wish  of  his  heart  to  see  them  pla- 
ced. When,  therefore,  we  find  him  fol- 
lowing Paget  and  Hastings  to  the  court 
of  the  emperor  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting to  this  country  Cardinal  Pole,  we 
feel  less  inclined  to  believe,  with  Mrt 
Tytler,  that  he  '  cultivated  with  assiduity 
the  friendship  of  Cardinal  Pole,  the  great 
man  of  the  day,  to  whom  Mary  gave  her 
chief  confidence'  (vol.  ii.  p.  475),  than  to 
suspect  that  Cecil  absented  himself  as  a 
measure  of  precaution ;  too  happy  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  those  trials  to  which  all 
Protestants  (especially  such  as  had  en^ 
joyed  favour  in  the  preceding  reign)  were 
exposed.  Cecil's  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  instructions  with  which  Paget  and 
Hastings  were  furnished  (vol.  ii.  p.  445), 
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and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  attended 
them  in  an  official  capacity ;  if  he  did,  it 
must  have  been  in  a  very  subordinate  one. 
It  seems  tolerably  certain,  however,  that 
with  his  characteristic  sagacity,  Cecil  did 
attach  himself  in  some  degree  to  Cardinal 
Pole.  *•  The  Cardinal,'  says  Burnet,  Vas 
a  man  of  a  generous  ana  good  disposi- 
tion, but  knew  how  jealous  the  court  of 
Rome  would  be  of  him  if  he  seemed  to 
favour  heretics,  therefore  he  expressed 
great  detestation  of  them.  Nor  did  he 
converse  much  with  any  that  had  been  of 
that  party  but  the  late  Secretary  Cecil, 
who,  though  he  lived  for  the  most  pari  pru 
taiely  cd  his  house  near  Stamford,  where 
he  afterwards  built  a  sumptuous  house, 
and  was  known  to  favour  the  Reformation 
still  in  his  heart,  yet  in  many  things  he 
complied  with  the  time,  and  came  to  have 
more  of  his  confidence  than  any  Eng- 
lishman.' 

The  question  in  how  far  Cecil  conform- 
ed to  the  popish  church  after  his  return 
to  England  is  one  with  which  his  biogra- 

Shers  have  coquetted.  There  is  in  the 
>tate  Paper  Office  a  document  illustrative 
of  this  subject,  from  which  Mr.  Tjrtler 
prints  a  few  extracts.  It  gives  ^  the  names 
of  them  that  dwelleth  in  the  parish  of 
Wimbleton,  that  was  confessed,  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  of  the  altar,'  at 
Easter,  1556  :  the  first  three  persons  being 
*my  master  Sir  William  Cecil,  my  Lady 
Mildred  his  wife,  and  Thomas  Cecil  [his 
son]'  (vol.  ii.  p.  443) :  from  which,  view- 
ed in  connection  with  other  documents 
cited  by  Mr.  Tytler,  the  fact  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam ^Cfecil  condformed  to  the  full  extent 
during  Queen  Mary's  reimmay  be  consi- 
dered as  established.  He  confessed,  at- 
tended mass  with  his  wife,  and  brought 
up  his  son,  Thomas,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Exeter,  in  the  profession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Tlie  paper  to  which  Mr. 
Tytler  has  called  attention  was  apparent- 
ly in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Nares  before  him  5 
vet  could  it  extort  from  the  latter  nothing 
beyond  the  general  admission, — *"  Of  Sir 
William  Cecil's  conformity,  to  a  certain 
extent  J  there  can  be  no  doubt.'  (Life^  vol. 
i.  p.  673.)  •  Sir  William  Cecil's  conformi- 
ty was  exactly  what  he  found  necessary 
to  his  personal  security. 

A  more  pleasing  feature,  which  comes 
prominently  forward  during  this  reign, 
was  his  strong  attachment  to  country  oc- 
cupations,— ^his  love  of  his  farm — of  his 
garden — of  planting  and  horticulture.  In 
the  pocket-book  which  he  carried  with 
him  into  the  Low  Countries,  when  he  ac- 


companied Paget,  we  meet  with  no  am- 
bitious memoranda — ^no  hinta  for  govern- 
ment or  statistical  collections — ^but  a  me- 
thod of  cultivating  the  w^ow  is  carefully 
set  down,  dated  from  Menen.  This  taste 
seems  to  have  acquired  strength  as  he 
advanced  in  years.  '  His  temperate  mind 
ever  tempered  all  his  actions,  says  a  co- 
temporary  biographer ; — ^  If  he  might  ride 
privatlie  in  his  garden  upon  his  little 
muile,  or  lye  a  cbiy  or  two  at  his  little 
lodge  at  Theobalds,  retyred  from  busi- 
ness or  too  much  company,  he  thought  it 
his  greatest  happiness  and  onlie  great- 
ness. As  to  his  books,  they  were  so 
pleasing  to  him,  as  when  he  got  liberty 
from  the  Queen  to  go  unto  his  country 
house  to  take  the  a3nre,  if  he  found  but  a 
book  worth  the  opening,  he  would  rather 
lose  his  riding  than  his  reading ;  and  yet, 
riding  in  his  garden  and  walks  upon  his 
little  muile,  was  his  greatest  disport.'  If 
the  reader  ever  dreamed  away  a  happy 
hour  in  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Bod- 
leian, he  will  not  require  to  be  reminded 
that  he  has  seen  Burleigh  pursuing  this 
favourite  recreation. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  collect 
all  the  curious  evidences  of  the  extent  to 
which  Cecil  indulged  this  passion  for  his 
garden  and  his  Imrary;  but  particularly 
for  his  garden.  Allusions  to  it  occur  in 
the  official  correspondence  of  many  of  our 
ambassadors,  and  some  high  dignitaries 
in  church  and  state  at  home  testified  their 
solicitude  to  gratify  the  minister  in  this 
particular  by  many  an  interestinff  post- 
script, and  indeed  often  by  entire  letters. 
But  above  all,  we  have  abundance  of  Ce- 
cil's correspondence  with  his  own  stew- 
ards and  servants ;  where,  amid  the  most 
miscellaneous  notices  relating  to  the 
building  of  his  house,  the  state  of  his 
farms,  &;c.  &c.,  such  passages  as  the  fol- 
lowing are  of  perpetual  recurrence  : — 
^Sir,  I  have  sent  to  Burleigh  seven  pear- 
tree  stocks  and  six  apple-tree  stocks  to 
graft  in ;  and  if  I  can  find  any  more,  I  will 
send  them  thither.'  This  was  written  by 
Sir  James  Hurst,  the  vicar  of  Essenden. 
Another  passage  from  a  letter  of  another 
vicar  and  steward,  Sir  John  Abraham 
(Lansdowne  MSS.,  3  75),  is  worth  insert- 
ing. At  the  time  it  was  written,  Cecil 
was  busied  enclosing  his  ground  with 
quickset.  *  When  your  swans,'  says  Sir 
John,  'are  fat,  I  shall,  as  I  may,  sell  one 
of  them.  Your  Jennet  is,  and  «hall  be, 
both  favoured  and  foddered  as  well  as  we 
can  do  it.  I  beseech  you  let  us  have  either 
the  grey  or  bay  mare  to  draw,  whereof 
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we  have  rnnGh  Med,  and  she  not  worse  a. 
fiin.  The  hop^yrard  was  dressed  above 
tiuree  weeks  aM,  a^d  the  holes  in  the  or- 
chard dug  ready  for  fruit  trees,  but  none 
tMraie  to  be  set  but  two  dozen  of  crab-tree 
stocks.  ^  The  19th  of  this  month  were 
3roar  t^eep  drawn  and  numbered.  There 
was  of  young  wethers  seventeen,  one 
Yam,  Ifunbs  with  tithe  lambs  five  score  and 
four,  ewes  fivescore.'  So  wrote  Sir  John 
AlAraham  on  the -v<^2d  Noveii^>eT,  1557. 
Gerhard,  the  author  of  the  well  known 
Herbal,  Was  for  twenty  years  Cecil's 
^rdener. 

It  was  in  frfeasuresand  concerns  such 
as  these  that  the  secretary  sought  relief 
from  the  overwhelming  cares  of  such  a 
weigiH  of  business  as,  perhaps,  never  be- 
fore or  since  fell  tO'the  share  of  a  single 
officer  of  the  state.  Well  might  it  be  said 
of  him  by  one  of  his  household,  ^  I  mysetf, 
as  an  eye-witness,  can  testify  that  I  never 
saw  him  half  an  hour  idle  in  four-and- 
twenty  years  together ;'  for  through  his 
hands,  as  well  as  through  his  head,  every 
transaction  involving  in  any  degree  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  seems  to  have  pas»> 
ed.  He  was  far,  indeed,  fromi>eing  of  Ghoi- 
seulV  opinion, — ^to  wit,  that  there  is  ink 
enough  in  a  pr«auer's  standi^  if  there 
be  'de  quoi  signer  son  nom.'  Was  an 
ambassadorto  be  despatched  to  some  for- 
eign court, — ^the  rough  draft  of  his  in- 
structions is  fotmd  in  Cecil's  haiid^iting ; 
was  any  i^gotiation  pending,  any  treaty 
contemplate^ — ^the  argumen&j^ro  and  con 
will  be  found  drawn  up  by  the  same  vigi- 
hutt,  unwearied  pen,  and  the  question,  in 
private,  decided  by  him  alone.  His  en- 
dorsement is  seen  on  most  of  the  des- 
patches of  our  statesmen,  as  well  as  on 
most  of  those  letters  which  he  daily  re- 
ceived from  the  ^ies  (|A^  emissaries  which 
the  dangerous  complexion  of  the  times 
and  the  want  of  newspapers  rendered 
it  indispensable  to  have  distributed  over 
England,  Scotland,  and  the  continent, 
hraiddition  to  his  business  in  the  council, 
he  is  said  to  have  daily  received  never 
less  than  twenty  or  thirty  letters  con- 
taining domestic  intelligence,  and,  during 
term  tune,  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  peti- 
tion. 'Indeed,  he  left  himself  scarce 
time  for  sleep,  or  meals,  or  leisure  to  go 
to  bed,'  says  his  domestic : — '  It  was  not- 
able to  see  his  continual  agitation  both  of 
body  and  mind.  He  was  ev^r  more  weary 
of  a  little  idleness  than  of  great  labour. 
When  he  went  to  bed  md  slept  not,  he 
either  meditating  or  reading;  and 

k  heard  to  say  that  he  penetratod  fur- 
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ther  into  the  depth  c(  oauses,  and  found 
out  more  resolutions  of  dubious  points  in 
his  bed,  than  when  he  was  up.'  In  ym^ 
therefore,  did  he  exclaim  at  night,  when 
he  put  off  his  gown, '  Lie  tlwre,  Lord 
Treasurer!'  ^ 

To  read  his  private  journals,  (of  which 
several  have  been  preserved,)  ^ne  would 
seriously  doubt  whether,  instead  of  tbe 
memoranda  of  a  prune  Hunister,  we  had 
not  stumbled  on  those  of  some  ancMnt 
and  very  methodical  housekeeper,—- or  at 
best,  the  precise  steward  of  some  small 
property.  The  wages  of  servants — the 
allowances  or  little  perquisites  to  the  nil^ 
ler,  brewer,  butcher,  cook,  Ice.,  are  ail 
prescribed  in  his  own  hand.  Tfans,  b^ 
side  the  miller's  name,  Barieigh  writei| 
'  He  shall  have  but  three  hens  and  one 
cock;'  opposite  the  butcher's,  the  Alias 
of  the  state  indites,  *  Of  cattle-spcking  he 
shall  have  but  thie  head,  offiil,  and  tha 
skin.'  We  havo  notices  of  his  minutmt 
domestic  arrangements ;  he  tells  us,  for 
instance,  that  his  Sunday  dkmer  consulted 
of  ^  brawn  and  mustard,  beef  boiled,  veal 
or  piff,  or  such  roast,  roast  cap<m,  or  soma 
baked  meat,'  &c«  Then  we  are  treated 
with  an  inventory  of  his  wardrobe ;  tBX 
which  some  excuse  might  periuips  be 
made,  for 
*  WitiiQut  black  velvet  breeches  what  ii  man  V 

But  how  shall  we  pieture  to  ourselves  the 
care-worn  statesman  at  Wimbledon,  find- 
ing time  and  inclination  ever  and  anon  to 
weigh  himself,  his  wife,  children,  and  ser- 
vants, and  gravely  recording  the  result  of 
the  experiments  in  his  memorandum- 
book  1 

While  speaking  of  such  small  traits,  we 
may  notice  one  ^imich  we  never  reuendber 
to  hav«  seen  pointed  out,  vis.  that  Cecil's 
handwriting  was  invariably  excellent.  He 
seems  to  have  been  gifted  with  a  calm 
self-possession,  which,  even  in  moments 
of  most  pressure,  never  deserted  him. 
Another  peculiarity  was  his  habit  of  pre- 
serving ever3rthing  in  the  shape  of «  writ- 
ten paper  which  came  mto  his  hands ;  and 
this  is  deserving  of  notice,  because  to  this 
we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  accurate 
information  we  possess  concerning  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  No  one  who  consid^ 
his  papers  attentively  will  doubt  for  an 
instant  that  his  intention  was  to  have 
destroyed  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
which,  owing  to  their  immense  varie^ 
and  extent,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  be  never  lived  to  acconq^sh. 
We  have  aometimas  been  much  struck 
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with  this  last-oamed  feature  of  Cecil's 
jodind;  how  does  it  happen  that  he  be- 
came re-possessed  of  so  vast  a  number 
of  his  own  letters ;  and,  above  all,  how  is 
it  that  the  rough  drafts  oflditrs  addressed 
to  him — ^by  his  son^s  tutor,  for  example — 
came  injto  his  hands  1  There  can.  be  no 
question  that  he  procured  the  surrender 
into  his  keeping  of  all  the  documents 
which  in  any  w^  concerned  himself,  his 
£Rmily,  or  his  affairs,  as  well  as  of  a  vast 
number  with  "which  he  had  no  concern  at 
all.  His  love  of  pedigrees  must  not  be 
ranked  among  the  minor  features  of  his 
character  \  for,  from  his  county-visitation 
books  it  was  that  he  derived  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  interests  and  alliances 
of  private  families,  wlBch.he  was  enabled 
to  turn  to  such  good  account  on  so  many 
occasions. 

But  it  is  time  to  close  this  sketch,  with 
an  allusion  to  the  sincere  piety  which 
seems  to  have  influenced  Cecil  through- 
out the  greater  piurt  at  least  of  his  lijfe. 
The  earnestness  with  which  he  looked . 
upward  for  support  amid  his  trials,  as 
well  as  his  habitual  reference  of  every 
blessing  to  the  source  of  all  good,  have 
been  dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length 
by  his  contemporary  biographer.  In  this 
practice  we  shall  find  the  best  explana- 
tion of  the  same  writer's  assertions  re- 
specting the  calmness  with  which  he  re- 
ceived the  most  unfavourable,  as  well  as 
the  most  agreeable  intelligence — '  never 
moved  with  passion  in  either  case ;  and 
it  was  worthily  noted  of  him  that  his 
courage  never  failed,  as  in  times  of 
greatest  danger  he  ever  spake  most 
cheerfully,  and  executed  things  most 
readily,  when  others  seemed  full  of  doubt 
or  dread.  '  And  when  some  did  often  talk 
fearfully  of  the  greatness  of  our  enemies, 
and  of  their  power  and  possibility  to  harm 
US,  he  woula  ever  answer,  *•  They  shall  do 
no  more  than  God  mil  let  them,^ 

Before  we  close  this  paper,  we  munt 
sav  a  word  on  what  appears  to  us  a  most 
ridiculous  matter^  It  is  stated  by  Mr. 
T3rtler  in  his  preface  that  by  far  the  lar- 
gest portion  of  these  ordinal  letters  were, 
by  permission  of  Lord  ^hn  Russell,  then 
Home  Secretary,  selected  from  tlie  inval- 
uable stores  of  the  State  Paper-office; 
but  we  have  heard  with  some  surprise  a 
report  that  Lord  John,  shortly  before  he 
transferred  himself  from  the  Home  Office 
to  the  Colonial,  in  deference  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  certain  royal  Commis- 
sioners for  the  publication'  of  State  Pa- 
pers, was  prevailed  on  to  interdict  any 


continuation  of  this  work.  The  plea  upon 
^diich  this  v.ery  unusual  step  nas  been 
taken  is,  it  is  said,  an  alleged  alarm  that 
Mr.  Tytler's  bbours  may  interfere  with 
the  large  quartcf  volumes  of  State  Papers 
now  in  progrress-  of  publication  by  these 
Commissioners.  But  surely  it  requires 
only  a  cursory  glance  at  the  vast  plan  of 
these  gentlemen,  as  detailed  in  their  pre- 
face, and  as  contrasted. with  the  object 
and  execution  of  Mr.  Tytler's  volumes, 
to  be  convinced  how  perfectly  groundless 
are  all  such  terrors.  To  bring  before  the 
reader  the  gigantic  undertaking  of  Gov- 
ernment, it  need  only  be  mentioned  that, 
although  these  Commissioners  have  al- 
ready published  five  or  six  volumes,  each 
containing  about  nine  hundred  pages,  in 
illustration  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
not  more  than  one-fourth,  or  at  most  one- 
third,  of  the  papers  relating  to  that  one 
reign  have  been  hitherto  printed  by  them  i 
— ^that  the  papers  of  a  later  period  in- 
crease so  enormously  in  numerical  extent, 
that  Jiffy  volumes^  at  least,  would  be  re- 
quired to  embrace— on  their  plan — the 
annals  of  Elizabeth ;  and  that  me  mate- 
rials for  history  swell  out  in  such  an 
enormous  ratio  throughout  all  succeeding 
reiffns,  that  it  becomes  absolutely  inq>os- 
sible  to  say  where  the  labour  of  publica- 
tion would  end.  Next,  it  must  be  stated 
that  the  volumes  in  question  were  origin- 
ally published  at  three  guineas  each,  so 
that  it  was  contemplated  that  a  persoi^to 
possess  himVelf  of  a  copy  of  the  State 
Papers,  waato  disburse — it  cannot  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say — several  hundred 
pounds.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  was 
intended  that  the  State  Papers  oi  Henry 
VIII.'s  reign  should  cost  about  £60  \ 
since,  to  prevent  any  one  from  buying  a 
sitigle  volume,  or  at  least  to  prevent  any 
use  being  made  of  it  when  bought,  the 
index  has  been  reserved  for  the  end  of 
the  last  volume ! 

Although  the  price  of  the  volumes  has 
of  late  been  lowered  to  one  guinea,  we 
apprehend  that  we  are  not  far  from  the 
mark  in  asserting  that  a  complete  set  on 
the  scale  originuly  projected,  would  still 
cost  some  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  and 
let  them  cost  what  mey  might,  the  work 
cannot  certainly  be  meant  for  the  present 
age — it  is  obviously  meant  for  posteri^, 
and  for  a  very  remote  posterity  too.  No 
living  man  must  hope  to  see  the  State 
Papers  of  even  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign ; 
happy  if  he  lives  to  possess  the  index  to 
the  volumes  already  published,  relating  to 
the  history  of  her  lather.    And  all  this^ 
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che^rlesB  as  the  prospect  is — is  on  the 
supposition  that  the  work  vriiy  be  con- 
tinued. Notwithstanding  that  the  price 
has  heen  so  considerably  reduced^-a 
measure,  we  may  be  well  assured,  not  of 
choice,  but  of  stem  necessity— the  work 
has  ^o  sale  ;  nor  was  a. sale  ever  to  be 
expected  for  it.  It  is,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
well  and  carefully  done ;  we  have  no  fault 
to  find  in  its  execution ;  but  it  is  not  a 
book  to  be  read ;  it  is  a  book  to  be  refer- 
red to  j  and  of  most  books  of  reference 
it  may  be  truly  said,  not  only  that  they 
are  to  be  found  in  all  public  libraries,  but 
that  they  are  noi  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  :  wnile  of  the  volumes  hitherto  pub- 
lished, it  is  obvious  that  their  utility  as 
books  of  reference  is  ahnost  annihilated 
by  the  want  of  an  index.  The  pains 
which  have  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
a]M^ient  orthography  is  also  a  serious  ob- 
stacle which  they  have  to  contend  with; 
for  in  point  of  fact,' those  who  have  never 
fiiervea  an  apprenticeship  at  the  British 
Museum,  or  elsewhere,  cannot  decipher  a 
sentence  so  as  to  render  it  intelligible. 
Scarcely,  ti^erefore,  does  it  seem  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  .of  the  volumes  in  ques- 
tion, that  they  are  parts  of  a  work  which, 
in  the  first  place,  will  never  be  complet- 
ed ;  which,  if  completed,  would  never  be 
bottffht;  and  lastly,  which,  if  bought, 
woul4  never  be  read. 

Mr.  Tytler  has  printed,  in  all,  191  let- 
ters ;  of  which  about  160  are  preserved  in 
the  state-paper  office :  these  160  letters 
extend  over  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
viz.,  from  1547  to  1558.  Now,  consider- 
ing the  ofiicial  volumes  to  contain  on  an 
average,  450  letters  each — (the  first  vol- 
ume contains  468,  and  we  have  not  the 
others  at  hand  to  refer  to) — it  appears 
that  thirty  years  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign 

S^r  the  earliest  date  is  1517)  will  claun 
ustration  from  about  9000  letters !  This 
comparison  must  of  itself  demonstrate 
how  groundless  is  the  assertion,  that  one 
of  these  publications  interferes  with  the 
other.  It  would  be  almost  as  just  to  say 
that  a  literary  man  selecting  a  few  instru- 
ments or  treaties  to  illustrate  some  ques- 
tion of  national  history,  finance,  or  politi- 
cal economy,  was  encroaching  |  upon 
Rymer's  Foedera.  Moreover,  the  modern- 
ized spelling  which  Mr.  Tytler  has  adopt, 
ed — ^the  narrative  with  which  he  connects 
his  letters — ^his  criticism — ^his  biographi- 
cal sketches— and,  above  all,the  protracted 
disquisition  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon 
a  disputed  point*^unbroken,  occasionally, 
throughout  the  space  of  twenty  pages  (as 


in  the  opening  of  the  second  volume, 
where  the  fall  of  Somerset  is  discussed) 
— aU  these  features  of  his  work  effecta- 
ally  disconnect  it  from  and  render  it  dis- 
similar to  the  State-Paper  publications;— o 
and  they  are  features,  we  must  say,  which 
we  had  strongly  wished  to  retrace  in  a 
collection  reflecting  the  glorious  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

We  do  not  comprehend  the  Commis* 
sioners.  To  anticipate  what  booksellers 
call  a^  lively  sale'  for  their  productions 
would'be  about  as  reasonable  as  to  expect 
a  Treatise  on  the  Cube  Root  from  Lady 
Stepney — Mr.  Sydney  Smith  to  circulate 
papers  for  an  addition  of  St.  Jerome  in  a 
score  of  folios — or  Dr.  Pusey  to  start 
another  '  Book  of  Beauty'  in  opposition 
to  Lady  Blessington.  Their  sole  ambition 
in  foUowing  out  their  colossal  scheme 
must  be  to  become  the  meiins  of  deposit* 
ing  in  each  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  m  each  of 
the  capitals  on  the  continent,  a  complete 
series  of  most  important  materials  for 
history.  To  accomplish  this  must  be  the 
summit  of  their  ambition ;  and  they  need 
dread  no  collision.  General  as  the  love 
of  history  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  a  taste  for  the  study  of  its  ori- 
ginal documents  is  still  with  the  mass  of 
society  in  its  infancy.  The  public  is  like 
a  great  child :  it  requires  to  be  led ;  and 
it  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that,  so  far 
from  interfering  with  the  sale  of  the  of- 
ficial State-papers,  a  series  of  volumes, 
conceived  and  executed  like  Mr.  Tytler^s, 
would  conduce  more  efilectually  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  for  which  the  commis- 
sion was  appointed  than  any  scheme 
which  could  be  devised  for  that  purpose. 
The  whole  of  this  busineiss  appears  to  us 
absurd:  and  we  are  sure  we  are  only  do- 
ing Lord  John  Kussell  justice  when  we 
avow  our  belief  that  he  never  found  lei- 
sure to  bestow  personal  attention  upon 
its  bearings.  If  Lord  Normanby  should 
remain  any  time  in  the  Home-ofiice,  we 
hope  he  may  some  fine  morning  happen 
to  take  up  the  fancy  of  overhawiing  the 
'  outrage'  of  these  Chartists. 


Art.  IV. — Mimoires  d*  un  Tourute  ;  par 
P  Auttur  de  Rouge  et  ICoir.  2  tomes 
Svo.    Edition  seconde.    Paris,  1839. 

Wb  have  read  these  volumes  with  lively 
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mterest :  mttek  amuBement  is  to  be  found 
in  tkem ;  not  a  little  of  raluable  infonna- 
tion :  the  observations,  reflections,  jokes, 
and  sarcasms,  of  a  clever  man — a  very 
favovorable  specimen  of  the  lib^al  of  the 
present  time;  noted  down  from  day  to 
day,  as  he  repeatedly  asserts,  in  the  course 
of  journeys  undertaken  for  professional 
purposes,  through  several  of  the  finest, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  obscurest,  provin- 
ces of  France.  The  book  is  undoubtedly 
<me  of  the  ablest  that  the  Parisian  p/ess 
has  latety  produced  j  and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  offers  better  materials 
for  an  estimate  of  the  actual  social  con- 
dition of  the  FVance  of  Louis  Philippe 
than  couM  be  gathered  from  a  score  of 
works  holding  forth  ^praver  pretensions. 

We  understand  it  is  generally  ascribed 
to  the  pen  of  M.  Beyle,  who,  m  former 
days,  was  pretty  well  known  under  the 
nomme  de  plume  of  M.  Stendhal.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  in  particular,  he  pub- 
lished two  littte  volumes,  entitled,  ^e 
think,  ^  De  la  Physiologic  de  I'Amour  et 
du  Mariage,'  which  had  a  great  vogue  in 
his  own  country,  and  were  read,  admir- 
ed, and  abused  here.  He  met  Lord  By- 
ron at  Milan ;  and  his,  reminiscences  of 
the  poet  are  included  in  Mr.  Moore's  bi- 
ography. We  are  not  weU  acquainted 
with  M.  Beyle's  personal  history  ',  but  it 
is  evident  that,  if  he  be  the  author  of 
these  M^matresy  he  has  endeavoured  to 
mystify  his  readers  by  the  account  which 
the  Touruie  is  made  to  deliver  of  himself. 
M.  Beyle  must  be  a  good  deal  older  than 
the  traveller  says  he^  is ;  and  never  was 
there  a  thinner  disguise  than  this  gentle- 
man's assumed  chara^er  of  an  iron  mer- 
ehfuit.  There  is  not  one  mercantile  atom 
in  his  composition.  He  is  evidently  a 
practised  professional  KHH^ateur^  who  has 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in 
Italy,  and  is  so  imbued  with  Italian  ideas 
as  to  the  fine  arts  that  he  must  needs 
have  the  supremest  contempt  for  French 
sculpture,  painting,  and  aichitecture — ^but 
whose  notions  on  all  other  subjects  what- 
ever are  intensely  and  exclusively  Parisi- 
an. Beaumont  and  La  Chapelle  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  support  the  characteie 
of  a  couple  of  Spicier^ — or  the  author  of 
the  '  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre '  that 
of  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne. 

*  I  do  not  belieye,'  he  says,  *  that  any  poaaible 
nihoad  In  ¥Vance  conld  erer  pay  fix  or  teven  per 
eent.^  except  one  to  Lyena  and  Bfarasilles.    fiat  i« 

good  ienae  to  decide  euoh  quetftiona  7  '  I  do  not  be. 
eve  one  word  of  it.  Fashion,  aided  by  handsome 
liottentra,*  will  give  na  abondanoe  of  railroads.  It 
is  so  convenient  to  create  riiares  on  which  one  g%in» 


t«n  per  cent.-..-what  mgm&M  the  nault  of  the  ean. 
cem  ?  The  original  share-holder  realises  his  a^van- 
tagre.  The  subject  in  too  troublesome  to  be  explain, 
ed :  never  wfU  our  clever  jonmalists  have  patience 
to  clear  up  the  tricks  to  which  a  railroad  scheme 
may  give  rise.  Adroit  people,  thereime,  may  spec- 
ulate m  tranquillity  on  this  important  sabject ;  for 
example,  what  say  yon  to  founding  2000  shares  of 
5000  francs  for  a  railway  that  oould  nevw  yield 
mors  than  three  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  coastrQC 
tion— persuade  the  public,  by  means  of  the  newspa- 
pers, Uist  a  return  of  ten  per  cent,  is  .certainr-sell 
all  your  own  shares  at  7000  francs — pocket  your 
3000  oh  each  share,  and  good  bye  to  the  enterprise  V 
— toI.  i.  p.  255.  ^ 

Elsewhere  he  aska — 

•  What  will  become  of  railways,  sl^ould  they  raal- 
Iv  succeed  in  making  steam-carnages  to  travel  qd 
the  common  roads  ? ' — Ibid,  57. 

We  suspect  that  this  gentlelnan's  con- 
nection with  the  iron-trade  amounts  to 
his  having  been  bii  in  some  little  tamper- 
ing with  a  railway  bubble,  if  not,  his 
shares  just  at  present  would  seem  to  lie 
in  the  '  Entreprise  Marseillaise.' 

He  has  one  or  two  shrewd  and  very 
gloomy  pages  on  the  state  and  prospects 
of  the  silk  manufacture  of  Lyons }  and  he 
enters  eon  amore^  we-must  allow,  into  the 
history  and  management  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  vineyards  of  Burgundy ; 
but  these  things  will  hardly  induce  the 
simplest  reader  to  believe  that  this  volup- 
tuous wit  travelled  over  the  French  pro- 
vinces with  specimens  of  iron  bars  in  the 
well  of  his  ttUlche; — ^which  caliche,  by- 
the-by,  he  is  almost  as  fond  of  alluding  to 
as  if  he  had  been  much  more  familiar 
with  the  coup^  of  the  diligence.  He 
chatters  about  it  and  his  valet  Joseph,  al- 
most as  pitiably  as  Prince  Puckler  did  of 
the  barouche  and  ^  my  people.^ 

The  author's  time  of  life  is  not  much 
better  disguised.  He  is  by  no  means  in 
love  with  the  popular  literature  of  la 
jeune  France^  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
is  giving  its  colour  to  much  of  our  own. 
He  has  hardly  one  allusion,  other  than 
contemptuous,  to  the  names  now  in  vogue. 
Their  whole  plan  of  writing  merely  for 
effect  he  considers  as  a  melancholy  symp- 
tom of  the  extent  to  ^ich  taste  has  neen 
vulgarised  in  consequence  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1789,  and  its  sequel  of  the  Barri- 
cades ;  of  which  last  performance,  howev- 
er, as  a  step  in  the  march  of  liberal  policy, 
he  seems  to  be  a  decided  admirer.  In  his 
view  all  great  revolutions  are,  and  must 
be,  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the 
temporary  destrtiction  of  social  refine- 
ment, an  obliteration  of  the  reign  of  ele- 
gance in  manners  and  arts.  He  propbe- 
siee  better  things  for  the  hereafter;  but 
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the  frankneM  with  which  he  aeknow- 
ledges  the  unhappy  immediate  results  in 
all  departments  except  those  of  finance 
and  (what  he  calls)  liherty,  cannot,  we 
apprehend,  have  heen  over  favouiablv  re- 
ceived hy  the  actual  tenant  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  and  restorer  of  Versailles,  even  though 
that  personage  is  repeatedly  (and  justly) 
described  as  '  un  roi,  homme  sup^rieur  $' 
nay,  complimented  very  cleverly  m  the 
shape  of  a  sarcasm  upon  the  ^reat  Cond6 : 

« Ea  1649,  le  mnd  Ccmd€  put  we  faire  roi.  .  •  . ' 
H  le  64rin, ;  man  la  nuUwrite  de  9€n»  lui  manqna 


pour  voir  bien  nettement  eette  possibility,  et  poqr 
tirer  parti  des  eirconstancet.  iVaillean,  la  nuD- 
denr  de  sa  naisaance  Itri  doDiiait  </et  nwrnent  &  fo- 


lit: — ^vol.  ii.  p.  102. 

M.  Beyle  says : — 

•  At  present,  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution, 
the  people  are  energetic — witness  their  snicides !  A 
third  oi  the  rich  persons  who  hire  the  boxes  at  the 
Opera  would  find  it  difficult  to  prove  that  their 
gTai|^.fathers  eould  read.  Hence  tne  energy  which 
aeeka  to  force  its  way  in  the  literature  of  1837. 
The  principle  of  energy,  however,  was  even  stronger 
in  the  society  of  the  tenth  century  thsn  it  is  now 
with  us ;  the  son  of  the  Roman  drew  back  every- 
where before  the  son  of  the  barbarian.  The  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  began  to  blush  for  their 
baibansm,  and  the  passion  for  church  architecture 
developed'  itselt  In  like  manner  French  literature 
may  hope  for  a  period  of  really  noble  energy  when 
the  grandsons  of  those  who  have  been  enriched  by 
the  Involution  shall  come  to  figure  on  the  scene.'—' 
vol.  L  pp.  lOi,  105. 

In  a  steamboat  near  Macon  he  has  a 
long  colloquy  with  a  Carlist,  whose  poli- 
tics he  at  once  divined,  because  '  sa  con- 
versation avait  une  fleur  exquise  de  poli- 
tesse.'  (vol.  i.  p.  132.)  Politics  were 
shtmned — ^but  a  ^w  days  afterwards  he 
encounters  another  gentleman  of  the 
same  class,  and  the  grand  question  is 
calmly  discussed  between  them 

•  This  brave  officer,'  savs  the  tourist,  •  treated  the 
actual  state  of  things  with  very  little  ceremony.  I 
answered, — ^what  is  it  that  we  have  to  regret? 
Lotiis  Philippe  has  frequently  had  seven  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  in  France  (Ids  hommes  le  moins 
aiTiftr^s)  for  his  ministers.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  was  not  the  case  with  Louis  XVIII.  the 
reverse  7  That  prince  chose  occasionally  very 
amiable  persons— «uch  as  the  Abb€  de  Montesquieu, 
who  made  him  date  in  the  19th  year  of  his  reign — 
bat  when  had  he  a  rational  minister  7  As  for  the 
Charter,  to  my  thinking,  it  much  resembles  the 
BiUe,  the  basis  of  our  religion,  in  which  the  ablest 
man  cannot,  however,  point  out  one  word  about 
either  the  pope  or  the  mass.  A  king  who  should 
have  gained  a  couple  of  battles  in  person  would  be 
adored  by  the  French,  and  would  very  soon  per- 
snado  tmm  that  his  govenmient,  whatever  that 
might  be,  wss  according  to*  the  Charter.  We  have 
m  fact  gained  only  four  points  since  Bamave, 
fliejoe juid  Miiabeau : 

« 1.  The  king  most  e}footte  for  ministers  persons 


who  ,ean  ipeak  in  poMJewMwIy  a*  w^  ss  the  best 
speakers  among  tho  DeMitieti 

*  We  have  gained  the  Charwari — ^that  step  is 
immense.  The  Charivari  alone  would  reader  a 
seeond  Napoleon  iapossibto,  tfaoiMh  he  should  have 
woo  ten  battlsa  of  Aroola,  His  Im  stops  towards 
the  dictatorship— bis  first  aim  of  snpenority'^far 
from  exciting  enthusiasmt  would  be  overwhelm* 
•d  with  ridicule. 

*3.  Europe  remembers  with  iem>ect  that  ths 
French  empire  extended  from  Hambm^  to  Tena- 
oina.  This  is  what  Franoe  owes  to  Napoleon,  and 
Conetantina  has  just  been  refreshing  that  idea, 
though  it  could  never  have -given  it  birth 

*£  The  nations  of  Enrope,  deoeived  by  so 
manv  piwniseB,  know  wellthat,  if  aver  they  an  to  get 
fieeoom,  it  will  come  to  them  from  France :  this  is 
the  reason  that  they  neglect  the  English  newspapeis 
and  devour  those  of  Paris.*-- vol.  i  p.  253. 

We  must  leave  it  to  our  reader  to  re- 
concile as  best  he  may,  the  statements 
that  the  Charivari  (a  newspaper  made  up 
of  squibs)  would  render  another  Napole- 
on impossible  in  ^ite  of  ten  Arcolas,  and 
that  any  king  of  France  who  had  gained 
two  victories  might  erect  any  kind  of 
government  he  tlhought  fit,  and  convince 
all  France  that  it  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  1830.  We  must  also 
leave  it  for  M.  Beyle  to  explain  on  what 
grounds  he  asserts  that  §&  Europe  is 
looking  for  liberty  to  France,  not  to  Eng- 
land, while  he  himself,  in  many  passages 
of  this  very  book,  expressly  says,  that  he 
hopes,  rather  than  wishes,  to  see  France 
enjoy,  before  he   dies,  a  constitutional 

grstem  as  wise  and  libercd  as  that  of 
ngland  in  1837 !  But  indeed  there  would 
be  no  end  to  our  impertinence,  if  we  were 
to  press  our  ingenious  tourist  for  an  ex- 
planation of  apparent  inconsistencies  of 
this  class.  We  merely  place  a  few  pas- 
sa^s  in  juxta-position. 

The  author  on  arriving  at. Vannes  walks 
out  to  inspect  the  sea,  which  he  had  sup- 
posed to  be  close  to  the  town,  whereas  it 
is  two  leagues  off^so  night  overtakes 
him  and  he  has  to  return  re  infecid, 

*  When  one  is  so  grossly  ignorant,  I  said  to 
myself,  one  should  at  least  have  the  courage  to  ask 
somebody  for  information  !  But  I  must  acknow- 
ledge it,  I  have  such  a  horror  for  the  vulgar,  that  I 
lose  the  whole  thread  of  my  sensations  if  I  am 
obliged  to  ask  my  way.'^vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

Again — he  gets  into  a  public  carriage 
between  Dol  uid  St.  Malo,  and  found  for 
company  some  wealthy '  bourgeois : ' — 

*  Never  was  I  in  such  vile  company.  How 
often  did  I  regret  my  ealSche !  These  people  talk, 
ed  continually  of  themselves,  and  what  l^longed 
to  themselves — ^their  wives — their  children— their 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  in  the  buving  of  which  they 
had  cheated  the  mercer  by  a  franc  in  the  dozen. 
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The  Bsn  elunetefteUe  of  ft  mmn  of  tlui  eluig  It, 
that  whatever  hat  the  honour  to  belong  to  him 
n.ast  needs  be  raper-exceUent :  his  wife  is  worth  aU 
the  other  wiyes  in  the  world — his  dozen  of  hand- 
kerchiefs  is  the  first  dozen  in  existence.  Never  had 
I  seen  the  htiman  species  in  a  baser  light :  these 
people  rejoiced  in  their  own  rilenesi  as  a  pig  does 
in  his  mire.  In  order  to  be  a  Deputy  must  one 
pay  his  court  to  fellows  like  these  7  Are  these 
the  kings  of  America^ 

*  In  Sie  hope  of  extracting  some  facts  ttom  them, 
and  thus  diminishing  my  disgust,  I  touched  on 
politics:  they  all  be^ran  in  praise  of  liberty,  and 
this  in  a  style  sufficient  to  sicken  one  witn  the 
name,  making  it  to  consist  in  the  pewer  of  hinder, 
ing  their  neighbours  from  doing  what  they  them- 
selves  don't  happen  to  like.  I&reapon  they  had 
discossiona  among  themselves  of  an  unutterable 
meanness  ;  I  should  renew  my  discust,  by  detail, 
ing  them.  They  ended,  however,  by  converting 
me  to  their  system.  I  wo^ld  have  -consented  to  be 
in  prison  for  a  fortnight  for  the  pleasure  of  giving 
each  of  them  a  hearty  drubbing  with  my  cane: 
They  explained  to  me  that  when  the  elections  4same 
round,  they  cerUM  will  not  send  to  Paris  an  orgueiL 
letix,  I  understood  that  they  gave  that  title  to 
deputies  who  are  not  over-zealous  about  getting 
their  boots  and  breeches  for  them  from  the  trades- 
men tiiey  employ  in  the  capital. 

*  It  is  fine  sport  that,  in  order  to  have  a  voice  on 
those  great  questions  which  are  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Burope  a  hundred  years  hence,  it  should  be  neces. 
sary  to  begin  by  cultivating  such  animals  (de  tels 
animanx). 

*  As  to  the  p^sure  of  my  joumeyi  how  different 
had  I  fallen  in  with  five  legitimists !  Their  princi. 
pies  could  not  have  been  more  absurd,  more  noatile 
to  the  general  weal— and  instead  of  being  wounded 
every  moment,  I  should  have  enjoyed  all  me  charms 
of  a  polished  conversation.* — Ibid.  170. 

The  following  view  of  the  polite  people 
in  question  is  from  a  letter  dated  *  Niver- 
nais :' — 

*  Ouvrez  TAlmanach  royal  de  1829,  vous  verrez 
la  noblesse  occuper  toutes  les  places :  maintenant 
elle  vit  it  la  campagne,  ne  mange  que  les  deux  tiers 
de  son  revenu,  et  ami^liore  ses  terres.  Outre  les 
fermes,  chaque  propri€taire  a  une  reserve  de  cent 
cinquante  arpens  qu*il  fait  valoir;  beaueoup  acfaMent 
tout  ce  qui  est  k  vendre  autour  d'eux,  et  dans  dix 
ans  ces  messieurs  auront  reiait  des  terres  magni. 
fiques*  C*eet  un  bonheur  que  de  les  rencontrer :  on 
ttouve  chez  eux  nn  ton  d*exquise  politesse^aue  Ton 
chercherait  vainement  ailleurs,  et  snrtout  cnez  les 
nouveaux  riches.  Mais,  si  la  forme  de  leur  conver. 
aation  est  agr^able  et  l^g^re,  elle  finit  par  attrister, 
earan  fond  il  y  a  un  pen  d'humeur. 

*  Par  la  position  qu'ils  se  sont  faits  depnis  1830, 
les  hommes  les  plus  aimables  de  France  voientpas. 
■er  la  vie,  mais  ils  ne  vivent  mu.  Les  jeunes  gens 
ne  donnent  pas  un  coup  de  saore  it  Constantine,  les 
hommes  de  cinquante  ans  n**idministrent  pas  une 
prefecture,  et  la  r  ranee  y  perd,  car  beaueoup  con- 
naissaient  fort  bien  les  loi»et  r^Iemens,  et  tons 
avaient  des  salons  affr^ables,  et  n'etaient  grossiers 
que  quand  ils  le  vouTaient  bien.  Pour  un  homrhe 
bien  n6,  dtre  grossier  c'est  comme  parler  une  langue 
iStrang^re  qu'il  a  lallu  apprendre,  et  qu*on  ne  parle 
jamais  avec  aisance.  Que  de  gens  haut  plac^par. 
lent  cette  langue  aujourd*hQi  avec  une  rare  facility  !* 
—vol.  i.  pp.  36,  37. 

Here  is  one  of  a  thousand  sketches  on 
the  suhject  of  provincial  administration: — 


Je  viens  de  tmveraer  nn  bien  triste  pays.  Je  me 
suis  arrdt^  quelquea  jours  au  chft.tean  d*un  de  mes 
amis,  homme  d'esprit,  mais  qui  a  des  bois  it  exploiter, 
et  portant  un  grand  int^rdt  k  ce  qu^une  certaine  route 
soit  faite.  LMng^nieur  en  chef  est  excellent ;  c*est  • 
en  outre  I'homme  le  plus  aimable  de  la  province. 

*  Je  suis  alie  avec  M.  R.  fc  laaous-pr^fecture. 

*  L'ing^nieur  en  chef  avait  hit  un  plan  de  route 
excellent ;  ce  plan  fut  d^pos^  U  y  a  trois  ans  dans 
cette  sous-prefecture,  avec  un  ^nnd  livre  de  papier 
blane,  destine  k  rscevoir  les  objections.  Je  venaia 
pour  lire  ces  objections ;  il  fikul  avouer  qu'elles  sont 
k  mourir  de  rire.  Le  pr^fet  a  nomm^  une  commis. 
sion  pour  les  juger ;  mais,  pour  ne  pas  desobliger 
deux  membres  du  oonseil-general  du  department, 
habitant  le  pays^  il  les  a  pl^es  dans  cette  conunia. 
sion.  II  (aut  savoir  que  dans  les  provinces,  le  con- 
seil-general  est  pour  le  prefet  k  peu  pres  ce  qu*est  k 
Paris  la  chambre  des  deputes  pour  les  ministres: 
on  s*  en  moque  fort  en  paroles,  mais  il  faut  lea 
seduire. 

*  Ces  deux  membres  du  conseiLgeneral  n*ont  pas 
voulu  desobliger  les  eiecteurs  dont  ils  disposent,  ni 
leurs  parens.  La  societe,  qui  se  reunit  dans  les 
cabarets  du  pays,  s'est  pfononcee  fortement  centre 
le  plan,  de  rmgenleur  en  chef,  qui  n'avait  d'autre 
merite  que  d'etre  raisonnable.  II  supprimait  une 
montee abominable,  contre laquelle  ces memMpay. 
sans  orient  depuis  trente  ans.  ^ 

*  L*ingenieur  avait  fait  passer  sa  route  centre  la 
demi^re  maison  d*un  village ;  on  I'a  force  k  la  iaire 
passer  dant  U  village,  oH  cette  malheureuse  route 
rencontre  deux  angles  droits  dont  elle  doit  paTcourir 
les  c6tefl.  Je  n'en  finirais  pas  si  je  voulais  raoonter 
toutes  les  absurdites  du  grand  travail  qu^on  execute 
en  ce  moment.  Tel  est  refl^et  de  ^Varietocraiie  du 
cabaret.  Nous  voici  dejk  en  Amerique,  obliges  de 
faire  la  cour  k  la  partie  la  plus  deraisonnable  de  la 
population.' — vol.  i.  p.  50-53. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  two  following 
specimens,  which  occur  within  a  very  few 
pages  of  each  other,  may  create  more 
i^urprise  than  all  we  have  been  quoting. 
Having  previously  ascribed  Napoleon  s 
'  faiblesse  pour  P aristocratic'  to  his  early 
intercourse  with  Madame  Colombier  at 
Valence  (vol,  i.  p.  227),  he  at  vol.  ii.  p. 
273,  gives  an  account  of  the  emperor's  re- 
ception at  Grenoble  on  his  return  from 
Elba  -y  and  lauds  the  courage  of  a  young 
magistrate  of  that  lown,  M.  Rey,  who, — 

*  Osa  lui  dire  que  la  France  I'aimait  comme  un 
grand  homme,  I'admirait  connme  un  savant  general, 
mais  ne  voukit  plus  du  dictateur  qui,  en  creant  une 
nouvelle  noblesse,  avait  cherche  k  retablir  tons  les 
abus  presque  oublis ;' 

and  exclaims, — 

*  8*il  e^t  cempris  cette  voix  du  peuple,  lui  on  son 
fils  regnerait  encore !' 

Well,  Buonaparte's  weakness  for  aris- 
tocracy was  thus  the  sole  cause  df  Us  los- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  French  nation.  Turn 
three  or  four  leaves,  and  you  find  M.  Beyle 
moralizing  over  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Du- 
bois,— 

•..-...ce'famenx  cardinal,  eat  habile  mmiatre,  net 
homme  rtPun  esprit  infini,  aoquel  on  nt  rend  pas 
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justiM  I    La  France  P^dmirer^ii  ^U  /«<•  ni  grand 
weignwnr? — vol.  U,  p.  285. 

Our  readers  can,  however,  be  at  no 
great  loss  for  the  mot  de  Pinigme.  M. 
Beyle  may  placard  ithatever  liberalism  he 
thinks  proper  upon  fit  occasions,  but  nei- 
ther he,  no,  nor  any  other  genihman  (the 
French  have  adopted  this  word  by  the 
way,  as  well  as  dandy)  can  be  at  heart  an 
enemy  of  aristocracy.  He  has  exactly  the 
same  horror  for  universal  suffrage,  even 
for  the  coaxing  of  shopkeepers,  and  the 
mystification  of  town-councils,  that  the 
ipost  dainty  Sybarite  of  Vienna  could 
avow.  In  aU  his  habits,  feelings,  opi- 
nions— in  all  but  a  certain  stock  of  phrases 
— ^he  fs  diametrically  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Movement  and  the  practices 
of  its  sincere  advocates.  He  is  not  within 
the  immediate  circle  of  court  and  cabinet 
influence— 4ie  is  easy  in  his  fortune — ^his 
literary  reputation  is  fixed  and  considera-  - 
ble,  and  he  has  no  longer  (if  he  ever  had) 
«ny  ambition  out  of  literature :  therefore, 
he  does  not  keep  that  strict  watch  over 
his  expressions  which  many  of  his  e(}uals 
see  excellent  reasons  for  %doing  ^  every 
now  and  then  the  truth  escapes  from  hi  f 
pen,  whereas  it  never  comes  from  their 
lips  except  when  doors  are  shut.  I  le  is 
not  a  deputy— rrhe  is  not  a  candidate  either 
for  a  prefecture  or  a  peerage — ^he  is  mere- 
ly^* a  literary  Whig.'  In  his  book,  there- 
fore, we  have  every  now  and  then  honest 
glimpses  of  his  political  infidelity,  where- 
as Whijgs  dififerently  situated  carry  their 
hypocrisy  with  edifying  gravity  about 
them  in  all  their  outward  sayings  and  do- 
ings, consoling  themselves  occasionally 
in  a  comer  with  a  Leo-like  chuckle  of 
*'  Prodest  nobis  haec  fabula.' 

M.  Beyle  presents  a  French  mirror  in 
which  many  elegant  English  faces  are  re- 
flected. He  abhors  the  idea  of  investing 
his  moneys  in  land  ;  he  says,  truly,  that 
fluch  property  yields  but  a  moderate  per 
eentage-^he  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot 
be  .managed  even  to  decent  advantage 
without  personal  intercourse  whh  'brutal, 
ignorant,  cunning.,  and  rapacious  pea- 
sants ;'  and,  therefore,  he  is  all  for  the 
public  funds,  or  *  houses  in  Paris  well  in- 
sured against  fire.^  He  cannot  compre- 
hend how  any  body  should  follow  the 
other  course,  unless  with  views    to  a 

Jilace  in  the  Chamber,  which  he  would 
ook  upon  as  a  bore.  The  country  gen- 
tleman who  resides  on  his  estates,  im- 
proving them  by  his  care  ^and  example, 
enjoying  the  society  of  his  home  circle, 
taking  no  part  whatever  in  politics,  any 


more  than  in  the  show  and  bnstle  of  the 
beau  monde,  preferring  a  book  at  the  fire* 
side  to  a  loge  at  the  theatre,  a  roman 
sun^  by  his  wife  or  daughter  to  all  the 
warblings  of  Orisi,  and  a  dance  on  the 
village  green  to  five  thousand  tumbliiigs 
of  twenty  Taglionis — ^this  man,  in  M. 
Beyle's  o{Hnion,  vegetates,  but  cannot,  as 
we  have  seen,  be  said  to  live.  He  in  an- 
other place  speaks  of  the  increasing  pas- 
sion for  quiet  domestic  existence  as  *•  noire 
sauvagerie  moderneJ*  In  fact,  our  agree- 
able Parisian  is  far  above,  considering 
that  there  are  in  this  world  any  such 
things  as  duties — that  is  to  say,  for  peot ^ 
pie  who  posess  *  de  qi^oi  vivre^ — ^who 
keep  a  caliche. 

'  Marriage  in  the  19th  oentnrv  is  a  Inxuiy,  and 
a  great  iQxury.  One  ought  to  De  very  rich  before 
one  thinka  of  indulging  in  such  a  thing.  Etpuit 
Quelle  manU  de  crier  dee  mieirablee  P — ^rol.  i.  p, 

*  Madame  R.  letait  encore  fort  bien  de  mise  li 
elle  le  ronlait ;  mais  elJe  commence  h.  voir  lee  cho- 
sea  du  coi^  phikMophique,  c'eet  k  dire  (riate,  oom. 
me  il  convient  h  une  dame  de  trentcsix  ans,  fort 
hcmndteaanB  doute,  maia  qui  n'est  plus  amoureuse 
de  «on  marl     Quant  k  moi,  dana  mea  id^s  penrer. 

e«,  je  lui  conseillerai  fort  de  prendre  un  petit 
amant :  cela  ne  ferait  mal  it  persontte,  et  retarde- 
nut  de  diz  ans  peut.dtre  l*arriy6e  de  la  m^chancet^ 
et  le  depart  dea  id^ea  gaie^  de  la  jeunease.  C*est 
une  maJBon  ou j'irais  toua  lea  jouia  n  je  devaia  rester 
ioi.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

*  The  templea  of  the  aodenta  were  small,  their 
circuses  rezy  large.  It  is  otherwise  with  us  ;  reli. 
gion  now  a-days  proscribes  the  theatre  and  eifjoina 
mortifications  of  the  flesh.  That  of  the  Romana 
was  one  festival,  and  not  demanding  of  the  £iiitb. 
All  that  they  should  sacrifice  their  passions,  but  only 
that  they  should  give  them  a  direction  useful  to  the 
country,  had  no  occasion  for  crowding  people  to- 
gether for  hour  after  hour,  with  the  intention  of  cut- 
ting the  fear  of  hell  deep  into  their  hearts.* — Ibid* 
241. 

'-ZiB  CoRAN  e9t  fort  mtpMevr  d  on  autre 
ixrkEj-^Ibid.  p.  265. 

What  comes  next  is  from  a  letter  dat- 
ed at  St.  Male's  :— 

^  On  ne  sait  rien  faire  bien  en  province,  pasmeme 
mourir.  Huit  jours  avant  sa  fio,  un  malheureux 
provincial  est  averti  dn  dancer  par  les  larmes  de  sa 
femme  et  de  ses  enfans,  par  les  propos  gauches  de 
ses  amis,  et  enfin  par  Parriv^e  terrible  du  prdtre.  A 
la  vue  du  ministre  des  autels,  le  malade  se  tient  pour 
mort ;  tout  est  fini  pour  lai.  A  ce  moment  com- 
mencent  les  sctoes  dichiranteet  renouvel^es  diz  foia 
le  jour.  Le  pauvre  homme  rend  enfin  le  dernier 
soupir  au  milieu  dcs  cris  et  des  san^lots  de  safamiUe 
et  des  domestiquee.  Sa  fem  me  se  jette  sur  son  corps 
inanim4 ;  on  entend  de  la  rue  ses  cris  ^{^uvanta- 
blest  ce  qui  lui  fait  honneur ;  et  elle  donne  auz  en. 
fans  un  souvenir  ^ternel  dfhorreur  et  de  mis&re:  c'est 
une  sc^ne  aiFreuse. 

*  Un  homme  tombe  gravement  malade  it  Pftris ; 
il  ferme  sa  porte^  un  petit  nombre  d'amis  p^nfetrent 
jusqu*  h  lui.  On  se  garde  bien  de  parler  tristement 
de  la  maladie;  aprfes  les  premiers  mots  sur  sa  sant^, 
on  lui  raconte  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  le  monde.  Aa 
daiaier  moment,  1«  malade  prie  aa  gaide  de  le  laisaer 
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triitw  M  pftawnt  comoM  -ellM  jejewenJent  too- 
jours,  sans  Bottet  inatitationi,  duw  ie  nl«Doe  et  la 
■olitade. 

<  Vcp^  fanimai  maiade^  fl  m  oaclie,  et,  pow 
moorir,  iracfaetcbtr  daiu  Je  bo«  le  fMOO^  k  ]ilv^ 
^p»M.  bonnier  Ml  moct  «n  iBxeaofaMit  de  n  pw. 
tatee. 

•  DepuiB  que  Vidie  ^un  enfer  itemd  ^en  vo,  la 
BiOft  rederient  une  choee  -Bimple — ce  qu'elle  ^tait 
avant  lefk^e  ife  OoDitaaliD.  Ceile  id^  aoim  vahi 
def  miUiardi  4  qui  de  droitf  dea  ehefs-d'oa^nre  anx 
beau^-artcL  de  la  profpndeur  4  l*et^)zit  humaia.' — 
ToLii.  pp.179,  180. 

By  this  time  our  readers  begin  to  have 
a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  M.  Beyle. 
We  proceed  to  consider  a  few  of  the 
many  very  curious  and  striking  facts 
which  he  has  accumulated  in  illustration 
of  the  excellent  effects  which  attend  even 
in  the  provinces,  emancipation  from  the 
vulgar  credence  in  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments. 

Our  tourist  visited  Argenton  in  the 
spring  of  1837.  The  town  was  at  this 
moment  the  scene  of  one  of  those  roman- 
ces of  real  life  which  are  so  faithfully 
copied  by  the  existing  masters  of  melo- 
dramatic energy.  A  young  man  of  the 
working  class,  but  in  easy  circumstances^ 
by  name  Gunthier,  had  married  his  cousin, 
a  remarkably  pretty  and  sweet-tempered 

§irl.  They  seemed  to  have  no  earthly 
istress,  except  that,  after  several  years 
of  union,  they  were  still  childless.  She 
passed  for  a  model  of  conjugal  affection 
and  contentment,  and  he  was  greatly  es- 
teemed. Early  in  January  he  hsA  to  drive 
a  load  of  com  to  Limoges  ;  he  started  at 

Eeep  of  day,  and  as  he  was  passing  a 
ridge  over  the  Creuse,  a  man  leaped  in- 
to the  cart  and  stabbed  him.  Ganthier 
jumped  out  of  the  cart — a  violent  strug- 
gle ensued — he  received  five  or  six 
thrusts  of  a  knife,  but  at  last  put  the  as- 
sassin to  flight.  He  by  and  by  fainted, 
however,  from  loss  of  blood,  and  was 
found  senseless  on  the  road ;  but  he  reviv- 
ed and  was  bandaged  in  a  farm-house,  car- 
ried home  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
put  to  bed  by  his  afflicted  wife,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  neighbours,  he  said  that, 
from  the  imperfect  light,  he  had  been  un- 
able to  distinguish  the  features  of  his  as- 
sailant. Nevertheless,  suspicion  rested 
on  a  relation  of  his  own,  a  maker  of 
wooden  shoes,  by  name  Marandon,  who 
had  been  for  about  two  years  a  widower, 
and  had,  it  seems,  been  observed  to  pay 
particular  attentions  to  his  cousin's  hand- 
some helpmate.  The  magistrates  order- 
ed inquiry ;  they  found  a  few  drops  of 
blood  onMarandon's  clothes,  and  it  was, 


proved  that  he  spent  the  night  of  the  at- 
tack away  from  home — ^but  ixanthier  re- 
newed his  denial  of  having  recognised 
the  assassin,  and  treated  the  charge 
against  his  friend  and  kinsman  with  utter 
contempt;  so  the  man  was  dismissed, 
and  the  affair  remained  in  mystery. 

Three  weeks  passed ;  Ganthier  recov- 
ered, and  the  first  visit  he  paid  was  to  the 
magistrate.  He  now  said  that  he  had 
perfectly  recognised  Marandon  as  his  as- 
sailant ;  but  that  knowing  the  suspicion 
entertained  of  a  iiaison  between  him  and 
his  wife,  and  having  entire  faith  in  her 
innocence,  he  had  controlled  his  feelings 
and  maintained  silence,  lest,  by  naming 
the  sabotieTy  he  should  confirm  the  idle 
and  malevolent  rumours  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. When  he  had  ^ot  nearly  well 
again,  he  had  told  his  wife  all  about  it, 
and  she  had  expressed  the  warmest  grati- 
tude for  his  consideration  of  her  charac- 
ter. That  morning,  however,  the  maid- 
servant had  found  means  to  see  him  alone, 
and  had  given  him  a  billet  written  by  her 
mistress,  which  the  latter  had  asked  the 
girl  to  deliver  to  Marandon  ;  it  was  in 
these  words  : — 

'  Mj  dear  MaD,  T  cannot  rest  as  I  am,  fiir  I  am 
the  most  wretched  woman  in  the  world  ever  sinoa 
he  told  me  that  he  knew  it  was  yon  that  did  it.  He 
certainly  meant  to  have  you  apprehended,  and  since 
that  I  have  no  coneofattion,  and  if  yon  w»h  to  fin« 
iah  yonr  days  with  your  wifa,  yon  mnet  give  the  aja- 
8wer  immediately  by  Mary.  Don't  be  afraid  abont 
Mary»  she  will  keep  onr  secret,  and  I  will  give  her 
something  for  it,  and  you  will  tell  me  what  we 
should  do  to  get  rid  of  life.  My  dear  delight,  doat 
forget  your  own  girl :  the  sooner  it  ia  done  it  will  be 
the  better.' 

The  magistrate  sent  in  quest  of  Maran- 
don, but  he  had,  it  seems,  observed  Gan- 
thier enter  the  prefecture,  and  instantly 
disappeared.  He  was  found  dead,  but 
still  warm,  in  a  cave  by  the  river ;  he  had 
shot  himself  through  tke  head. 

As  they  were  carrying  the  body  to  the 
town,  Madame  Ganthier,  who  had  been 
calling  on  her  mother  in  a  neighbouring 
village,  met  them :  she  was  on  horseback  | 
she  fainted,  and  ff  11  from  her  saddle ;  they 
lifted  her  up,  conducted  her  home,  and 
treated  her  with  every  kindness,  but  as 
soon  as,  feigning  to  be  asleep,  she  was 
l^ft  alone,  the  poor  woman  rose,  ran-vq> 
stairs,  and  flung  herself  out  of  a  garret 
window.  The  fall  was  severe^forty  feet 
— ^but  she  recovered — ^was  tried  as  an  ac- 
cessory 4)efore  the  fact,  and  acquitted — 
'  comme  an  Pavailpr^vuJ  ^  Marandon  had,' 
says  M.  Beyle,  *  black  eyes,  d'une  expres- 
sion admirable  et  singruliere  chez  un  pay- 
ten.    0  6taitaiiii6da»lepays.' 
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•  •*  If  ibeiie  ^6«ptoluid  befi«T«d  ia  heH,"*  mid  the 
pivfeet,  '*  they  would  not  haTo  thouglit  of  tniekle.** 

< «« Oai,"  replies  the  Toamte,  *'  maHi  touto  m  Tie 
mf^ir  pear,  n'eet.ce  pas  mmlheur  ?" ' — rol.  i.  p.  60. 

Walking  with  a  distinguished  silk-lord 
ami  bofi'VivaTU  of  Lyons  by  the  Rhone, 
near  the  Barriere  de  GerUifej  M.  Beyle 
remarked  a  particularly  elegant  hoiel. 
His  friend  exclaims, '  Ah !  c'est  la  maison 
de  la  pauvre  Madame  Girer  de  Loche' — 
and  then  comes  another  story. 

This  was  the  beauty  of  Lyons.  At  nine- 
teen she  lost  a  huslramd  whom  she  had 
married  for  love,  and  remained  till  five- 
and-twe^ty  mistress  of  this  charming  res- 
idence, besieged  by  suitors,  but  deaf  to  all 
their  proposiuB.  She  passed  some  weeks 
of  autumn  at  a  wateriag-pkce  near  Gren- 
oble, and  on  her  return  let  her  hotel — 
took  the  first  floor  in  a  small  house  in  an 
obsDore  street — gave  up  her  usual  habits 
of  company  and  gaiety — was  seldom  visi- 
ble abroad,  except  on  her  way  to  and  from 
church.  'La  dame  Hoit  devenue  plus 
jolie,  mais  en  m^me  temps  fort  devote.' 
About  two  months  after  this  change  in  her 
arrangements,  a  young  gentleman  from 
Grenoble  arrived  in  Lyons  to  superintend 
the  conduct  of  a  lawsuit — he  took  the 
second  floor  in  the  same  house — went  oc- 
casionally to  Grenoble,  and  returned — the 
lawsuit  was  likely  to  be  a  tedious  one. 
By  degrees  he  became  fond  of  Lyons^- 
addicted  himself  to  angling  in  the  Khone, 
Ac. :  thus  several  years  passed.  He  was 
observed  to  have  some  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  his  pretty  neighbour,  at  least  he 
visited  her  in  due  form  once  a  year,  about 
Christmas— but  this  was  all.  He  also  was 
considered  as  (kvot. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  he  disappeared : 
it  came  out  soon  afterwards  that  he  had 
married  a  rich  and  beautiful  young  Jew- 
ess, and  was  established  at  Grenoble. 

About  this  time  Mad.  de  Loche  required 
to  have  some  alterations  made  in  her 
apartment,  so  she  took  the  floor  over 
it  also.  The  workmen  she  employed 
came  from  another  town — fifty  or  sixty 
miles  ofl!*— Valence :  they  remained  for  a 
few  days,  and  went  away  again  without 
having  told  any  one  what  the  job  had 
been.  Qn  their  departure  Madame's  phy- 
sicians recommended  the  air  of  the  south. 
She  embarked  in  the  Marseilles  steam- 
b^O,  but  tfavelled  on  to  Ciotat,  and  took 
a  lodging  in  that  little  town^  where  nobody 
knew  who  she  was.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
month  she  was  found  '  aqphvxi^e  dans  sa 
chambre.'  She  had  burnt  her  passport^ 
and  taken  out  die  marks  inker  linen.  Her 
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identity,  however,  wss  discovered  by  a 
sort  of  accident.  Inquiries  were  made : 
the  Valence  workmen  heard  of  the  aflfair, 
and  came  forward.  They  had  been  eift* 
ployed  to  remove  a  little  staircase,  mask- 
ed by  a  couple  of  cabinets,  which  had  af- 
forded the  means  of  private  compiunica- 
tion  between  Madame's  'premier  ^tage,' 
and  the  apartment  on  the  floor  above. 

We  must  give  the  third  specimen  m  its 
native  shape — and  for  the  sake  of  one  or 
two  happy  phrases,  let  us  begin  a  little 
before  the  beginning : — 

*  Grenoble,  le  12  AM. 

'  On  in*a  conduit  ce  matin  au  chAleaa  do  Mont- 
bonot  qui  apparttent  h  un  horome  aimablo  et  savant. 
Ce  ohi.tf  aa  Cuuronne  nne  jolie  petite  colKne  qni 
avance  vera  l*Mro.  C^eet  eant  doate  la  plua  belle  fieL 
turn  de  la  ^aU6e.  P*iui  cdt<  la  vae  tf'6leiid  jsegse 
prte  de  Saint.  £gr^ve,  'Noyarey,  le  pontde  Claiz,  et 
de  Tantre  juequ'auz  environa  du  fort  Barreaoz. 
Mafsvommeni  d^rire  ces  choees-laf  n  fiindrait 
diz  psffea,  pfendra  le  tos  ^iqoe  et  emphatiqoe  qiv 
j*ai  an  horrevrt  et  le  r^eultai  de  taat  de  travaB  s^ 
serait  peut^tre  quo  de  i*ennui  pour  le  lecteulr.  J'ai 
rcmarqu^  que  lea  bellee  descriptions  de  Madame 
RadcKfie  ne  di^crivent  nen ;  c'estle  chant  d*tm 
■latelot  qui  hh  iSver. 

*Je  Be  puis  que  dire  au  voyareor ;  Qoand  vosa 
passes  par  Lyons,  faites  viqgt  lieuea  de  plus  pour 
voir  ces  aspects  sublimes. 

*  De  Montbonot,  je  suis  deaccnda  jusqa'fc  Msfrre, 
poor  voir  I'emplacement  d*uti  pont  en  fit  de  fer  poor 
leqoei  ie  feumirai  pe«t^t|»du  fer  de  La  Roche  (en 
Champafrno).  On  a  racontd^levant  moi,  sur  iea  tra. 
▼auz,  le  eingulier  [?]  suicide  d*uno  jenne  protestante 
de  Grenoble.  EDe  avait  les  plus  beaux  yeuz  du 
Daupbin^,  maie  paseait  pour  Stre  mi  pea  MgSre ; 
o*est  i.  dire  que  dans  sea  joon  de  f^t6  elle  ne  refo. 
aait  pas  4  certains  jeones  eena  de  see  amis  de  m 
promener  aveo  cuz  devant  m  boutique  de  sa  mire, 
ce  qui  passait  pour  un  mnd  crime  auz  yeuz  dcs 
d^TOts  du  vowinagfe,  trie  diepov^s  d^j4  (l  la  hair  li 
cause  de  sa  religioo.  Rien  de  plus  innocent,  ootobib 
la  suite  la  pioove.  Viotorine  avait  un  caractAreyif 
ct  gai,  connu  dans  tout  le  faubourg  Tr^Ioitre ; 
elle  se  laissait  facilomenf  cntrafner  par  k  joio.  XJn 
jenne  voiein,  d*fm  caractire  sombre,  oatholique  db 
religion,  et  qui  la  hlltmait  d'abord  avec  etnporta. 
ment,  devint  ^perdumeiit  amoureoz  d*elle ;  d*abord 
la  jeune  personne  se  moqua  de  lui,  puis  elle  Painii. 
Les  parens  du  jeune  bomme  se  sent  refutes  avec 
indignation  h  ce  manage  avec  one  fide  d'une  gaif^ 
si  soBpeete,  etd*aiilenrs  protestaate.  Les  jeaaei 
gensont  emf^y^  tous  lesmoyens  possibles  pour  las 
fl^chir ;  ensuite  ils  ont  eu  Pidee,  maintenant  at  stm. 
-fU,  de  se  tner.  La  veiUe  du  jour  qui  devait  Mse  le 
dernier,  le  jeune  homme  apporte  cent  franoa  an 
chirurgien  du  faubourg,  en  lui  diMmt  ces  proprea 
paroles :  ^«  J*aurais  un  duel  un  de  Ate  Joora ;  si  je 
suocombe.  donnes<jnoi  votre  parole  da  nire  l*ai»t0p. 
sie  de9  eaoaersff.  Cela  est  essentiel  k  la  paiz  de  m» 
dDmiers  moroens.  Vous  ites  homme  de  sens  at 
TOUS  me  comprendret  dans  trois  jours.  Rappeles- 
vous  que  je  oompte  sur  Totre  heouieiir,  et  o'est  Vhom* 
iMurqui  ma  lait  parler." 

« Le  chirurgien,  qui  n*enteodait  riiO  4  oalaopnf^, 
le  erut  reveau  k  urn  anciennes  id^es  da  nysticit^. 

*  Lea  pauvresjeunee  gens  ont  lou^  aaechanbES, 
o^  on  lea  a  trouv^  asp^i^.  La  jeune  iHa  avait 
dit  U  Teille  an  pleunuat :  **  Un  jour  oo  ioaaapail» 
qoa  j'ai  toujoms  €U  saga.**    Omi  far  ^pioi  l*iwiftopslt 
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4tt  Md&vre  n*t  1mm6  auoun  douto.     On  a  tiosv^ 

fur  elle  une  lettre  touchante  dont  on  moQtrait  U 
eopie  :  en  voici  dne  phrase : 

•  '» Je  serai  onblife  ftuKitdt  qu*entcrr^ ;  matti, 
avant  eet  oubli  final  d*une  imdTrb  fille  trop  mal. 
heureute,  j'etpiov  que  I'on  dira  dans  tout  Tr^wloitce : 
Vietorin§  fut  par/aitemettt  sage.*^  * — vol.  ii.  p.580- 

.1182. 

Elsewhere  (voL  ii.  p.  266)  the  tourist 
note»-^^  II  y  a  soavent  des  suicides  icL 
La  vie  est  estim^e  partout  ce  qu'elle  vaut 
-<;'e8t  4  dire  pea  de  chose.' 

We  have  no  inclination  to  meddle  with 
M.  Beyle's  ample  assortment  of  merely 
ffay  and  festive  intrigues  and  adulteries. 
The  reader  appreciates  already  his  pro- 
found hldifierence  as  to  the  question  of 
moral  or  immoral  in  all  affairs  of — ^to  use 
his  own  phrase — '  I'amour^  ou  ce  qui  lui 
ressemhle  le  plus.'  He  writes  of  course 
for  the  class  which  he  thus  compliments 
and  describes — 'La  bonne  compagnie,  seul 
juge  legitime  de  tout  ce  qui  nous  impri- 
mons,  a  une  ame  de  soixante-dix  ans.' 
It  is  among  such  readers  of  course  that 
he  considers  '  the  idea  of  death'  as  having 
come  to  be  '  what  it  was  before  the  time 
of  Constantine ; — in  other  words,  he  writes 
for  a  public  which  he  presumes  to  be 
heathen — a  public  which  still  acknowled- 

Ses  no  bible  but  Voltaire.  '  When  man 
ethrones  G-od,'  says  a  Frenchman  of 
another  school,  '  he  must  necessarily  find 
some  other  object  of  worship.  He  makes 
a  god  of  man-'-Aie  deifies  man's  faculties, 
his  passicHis — even  his  vices.  It  was  so 
in' the  old  world — it  is  the  fashion  again.' 
There  is  one  kistorieiity  however,  of 
which  we  must  be  allowed  to  quote  the 
closing  paragraph.  It  is  the  dtnouemeni 
of  the  romantic  passion  of  a  charming  but 
pennyless  hussar  of  five-and-twenty  for  a 
certain  widow  of  fifty  (whose  daugnter  is 
in  love  with  him  by  the  by),  possessing 
three  fine  chateaux,  and  somewhere  about 
10,000/.  a  year.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  M.  Beyle  does  not  give  the  true 
names,  and  mystifies  to  a  certain  extent 
the  circumstances,  of  the  parties. 

•  Par  lea  femmes  de  chambre,  on  a  obtenn  qocl- 
quee  details  pr^ieuz  aur  la  conclasion  de  Taven- 
tvre.  EUee  prtftendent  qu'un  soir  M.  Viltenye,  se 
promenant  an  jardin.ayec  Madame  de  Nintrey  de- 
Tant  les  porriennes  du  rex-de-ehauae^,  Im  tint  a 
peu  pri9  ee  langage :  "II  faat,  Madame,  que  je 
voua  faiM  on  aveu  que  roa  pauvrot^  connoe  rend 
Men  hamiliant  pour  moi.  Je  ne  puia  plus  eap^r 
de  bonheur  qu*aatant  qne  jo  parviendrai  <i  voua  in- 
■pirer  un  pea  de  Pattachnient  paaaionn^  que  j'Cl 
poor  TOVB.  EH  comment  oecr  vooa  parlor  d'amour 
■ana  ajoiiter  le  mot  mariagt  ?  Et  quel  mot  affienx 
et  hnmiliant  poar  un  homme  min^ !  Je  ne  pourrais 
pint  T^pondre  de  moi  ffi  j*0ta'v  ▼aire  ^ponxt  I'hor. 
rear  do  n^pris  me  feiait  Ibireqoelque  Iblie.  Si 
Itefint  aooeoiioffa  n'eotio poor  rien dans  imtre 


aoion,  Je  me  legaidenis  eonme  ayaat  enlhi  troovtf 

CO  bonheur  pariiait  que  je  commen^aia  k  regarder 
comme  une  pretention  ridicule  de  ma  part.**  .  .  . 
£lle  eat  partie  pour  l*Angleterre;  aana  doute  au. 
jourd'hoi  on  I'appeJle  Madame  Villera^e.* — vol.  ii. 
pp.  83,  84. 

We  have  little  douht  that  the  melo- 
dramatic genius  of  the  Boulevards  will 
turn  to  good  account  this  exquisite  ruse — 
of  wooing  a  rich  widow  hy  proposing  to 
make  her,  not  a  wife,  hut  a  mistress : — 
and  then,  in  the  course  of  nature,  we  may 
look  for  a  philosophical  and  sentimental 
English  novel  in  three  volumes,  with  Cap- 
tain Fitzcrocky  for  hero,  and  Viscountess 
Broadstairs,  or  the  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Ramsgate,  for  vetula  btaia. 

M.  Beyle  indicates,  with  undisguised 
regret,  that  out  of  the  easy  elegant  bonne 
compagnie  whose  favour  he  aspires  to,  the 
moral  condition  of  the  nation  is  regarded 
with  alarm  as  well  as  abhorrence.  Most 
strenuous  efforts  are  making  to  restore 
the  prejudice  to  which  he  assigns  the  date 
of  Constantine  the  Great — ^though  we  be- 
lieve it  is  generally  admitted  that  Chris- 
tianity was  not  actually  invented  by  the 
Council  of  Nice.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  clergy  are  re-establishing  them- 
selves in  the  management  of  education  in 
all  its  branches ;  the  zeal  of  the  resident 
proprietors  in  erecting  and  endowing 
schools — ^all  under  ecclesiastical  control ; 
the  already  almost  complete  engrossing 
of  female  education  in  the  provinces  by 
religions  sisterhoods,  who  find  funds  for 
building  new  nunneries  on  a  scale  of  ex- 
trabrdinary  extent  and  splendour — ^these 
things  are  expatiated  upon  throughout 
\dioTe  chapters  of  the  '  Touriste.'  The 
quantity  of  money  which  the  priests  and 
nuns  can  command  for  such  purposes  ap- 
pears, in  fact,  to  be  enormous ;  and  is 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  flourish- 
ing condition  into  which  absence  from 
Paris  has  already  brought  the  revenues  of 
the  Carlist  sentry.  M.  Beyle  is  ot  opi- 
nion that  all  goes  on  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  views,  and  even  in  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  instructions,  of  certain  unseen 
managers  for  the  legitimate  branch  of  the 
royal  family ;  but  in  whatever  motives  he 
may  seek  an  explanation  for  the  secret 
orders,  he  does  not  afl^ct  to  doubt  the 
strength  of  the  religious  feeling  which 
actuates  the  paymasters,  though  he  takes 
good  care  to  tell  us  that  engravings  of  the 
young  Henri  V.  are  very  common  in  the 
parlours  of  the  seminaries. 

He  bears  a  candid  testimony  to  the  pri- 
vate virCueB,  as  well  as  the  polished  man- 
ners, of  the  country  noblesse.    He  sayi 
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the  peasantry  have  lost,  to  the  hest  of  his  I  ^^  appr^ter,  et  douze  m  moint  de  cm  muubrmmbi 
belief,  their  prejodke  agamst  the  Carlists  M"^'*°°'g"^^  .    , 

together     From  UhX.  of  M.  deVU-  J„^,,^^^^^^ 
lele's  ^mtUtard^^  the  jealoAa  fear  about 


oherior  designs  of  reclaimhig  property 
lost  in  the  old  Revolution,  which  had  pre- 
vailed very  generally,  began  to  be  drop- 
ped. He  thinks  it  has  now  died  out. 
The  habitual  residence  of  these  families 
among  them  has  had  its  natural  effect  on 
both  sides.  Their  influence,  he  adds  very 
significantly,  is  not  confined  to  the  peas- 
antry. He  abstains  from  pointing  out 
names  and  numbers,  but  confesses  that  at 
sreveral  places  the  conversation  of  the  gar- 
rison officers  had  '  a  peu  pres  le  ton  de 
Waverley  P 

The  question  of  dynasty,  however,  is  a 
secondary  one.  M.  Beyle  does  not  con- 
ceal his  apprehensions  that  throughout 
inany  very  extensive  and  important  class- 
es of  French  society  the  appetite  for  '  a 
real  revolution'  is  ardent.  He  endeavours 
to  console  himself  with  the  recollection 
that  of  the  thirty-five  millions  in  France, 
five  millions  are  proprietors  of  lands  or 
houses,  and  hopes  that  here  is  a  standing 
force  of  conservatism  sufiicient  to  keep 
down  the  effervescing  spirijis.  And  we 
hope  he  is  right ;  but  at  the  same  time — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  general  demoraliza- 
tion of  feeling— he  gives  a  frightful  pic- 
ture of  the  wretched  poverty  of  the  peas- 
antry throughout  many  of  the  provinces : 
twice  over  he  distinctly  says  that  he  does 
not  believe  any  West  Indian  negroes  ever 
tmderwent  such  hardships  as '  ihree-fourths 
of  the  French  peasantry*  are  «ow  endur- 
ing. These  people,  he  own,  believe  that 
the  classes  immediately  above  them,  who 
have  obtained  comparative  comfort,  owe 
that  to  nothing  but  the  hardy  masked  rob- 
bery of  other  men*s  possessions  during 
the  tempest  of  1792.  We  take  not  with- 
out considerable  allowance,  the  represen- 
tations which  fastidious  travellers  give  of 
the  actual  condition  of  working-people 
in  any  country :  but,  unless  M.  Beyle  be 
a  very  gross  exaggerator,  the  French 
manufacturing  population,  especially  that 
of  Lyons,  are  in  an  awful  abyss  of  misery 
and  degradation ;  and  we  cannot  but  sus- 
pject  what  his  object  was,  when  he  put  in- 
to the  very  page  after  one  of  his  most 
eloquent  expositions  of  that  fact,  such  a 
picture  as  the  following : — 

'  *  Je  Be  connais  qo^une  choso  que  Von  fane  trfea 
bien  fc  LyoD* ;  on  y  mange  admirablement,  et,  selon 
moi,  niienx  qn'ii  Paris.  Lea  l^j^umes  aurtout  y  sonl 
divinement  apprdt^.  A  Londrea,  j'ai  appria  que 
l^Dift  enlUvo  vingt-deux  eopteea  de  pommea  de  terre ; 
Ljooa,  j'ai  vu  vingt-deoz  maniim  difiMntes  de 


ancien  officier,  homme  de 

'esprit,  acquit  dep  droits  ^temela  ii  ma  re- 

connaiasance,  en  me  pr68entant  k  une  aoci^t^  de 

Sena  qui  aav^ent  diner.  Cea  mearieura,  an  nonbre 
e  diz  ou  douze,  ae  donoeieat  k  diner  qomtn  foia  la 
eemaine,  cbacun  k  son  toor.  Celui  qui  manqu^t 
au  diner  pajait  one  amende  de  douze  bouteillee  de 
vin  de  Bourgfogne.  Ces  mesaienra  avaient  dee  cui- 
sini^rea  et  non  dea  euisiikiera.  A  cea  dinen,  poiat 
de  politique  paaaionn^  point  de  titt^aUue,  aaeuae 
pretention  k  mootrer  de  I'eaprit;  I'unique  afikire 
^lait  de  blen  manger.  Un  plat  ^tait-il  excellent^  on 
gardaii  nn  ailence  roligieux  en  a'en  occupant.  Da 
reate,  chaque  plat  ^Uit  juff^  e^Teremeni,  et  ttna 
complaiaanoe  mucune  pouf  le  maitre  de  )e  maiaea. 
Dana  lea  grandea  occaaiona,  on  laiaait  venir  la  Qiilei. 
ni^e  pour  recevoir  lea  complimena,  qui  aouveat 
nMtaient  paa  unanimes.  J'ai  vu.  apectacle  touch- 
ant,'  une  de  ces  iitles,  groaee  Mtrilome  de  quarehte 
ana,  pleurer  dejoi  k  I'ocoaaioni  d'un  canmrd  aax 
olivea;  soyez  conraincu  qu'4  Paria  noua  ne-ooa* 
naissona  que  la  copio  de  ce  plat.l&. 

*Un  tel  dlner^otl  tout  doit  dtre  parlait,  n^eat  paa  une 
petite  afiaire  pour  celui  qui  le  donne ;  il  fkut  6tre  en 
courae  dte  l^vaat-veille :  male  auiai  vien  Be  "peat 
donner  I'id^e  d'nn  pareil  repaa.  Cea  n^eseieurs,  U 
plupa^t  riches  n^gociana,  font  tute  bien  une  proo^ 
n  ade  de  quatre.vingta  lienea  pour  aller  achef  er  aur  lee 
lieux  tei  vin  c^I^bre.  J*ai  appria  lea  nomi  de  trente 
aertea  de  vine  de  Boorgogne,  le  «m  mrutocratiqu9 
par  exceUenett  comme  dtaaii  ^excellent  Jacqueraoot. 
Ce  qu*ii  j  a  d'admirable  dane  cea  dinera,  e'eat  qu'une 
heure  apr^s  on  a  la  t^te  austii  fraiche  que  le  matin, 
aprte  avoir  pris  une  ta'>ae  de  cbocoiat. 

*  Lyons  abonde  en  poiaaona,  en  gtbier  de  tonfee 
eaptee,  en  vina  de  fieurgogne ;  avec  de  Tafgeat, 
com  me  partoui,  on  y  a  dea  vine  de  Bordeaux  exceL 
lens ;  et  enfin  Lyona  poas^e  dea  legumes  qui  rfelle 
men!  n'ont  que  le  som  de  commuh  avec  cea'^herbee 
iBeipidea  que  Ton  oee  noua  eervir  k  Paria.'— veL  i. 
pp.  908-210. 

We  need  not  say  that  we  most  earnestly 
hope  M,  Beyle  is  right  in  the  view  he 
takes  of  the  prospects  of  the  great,  the 
rich,  French  conservative  party — the  edr 
ucated  part  of  the  nation,  possessing 
probably  almost  all  the  land  and  all  the 
moneyed  capital — in  case  of  direct  hostile 
collision  between  what  Sancho  Panza  calls 
the  '  two  eternal  enemies,  the  House  of 
Have  and  the  House  of  Want.'  Not  to 
hope  this  as  regards  France  would  be  to 
despair  of  it,  or  very  nearly  so,  as  rep^ards 
England,  and  therefore  as  regards  all  Eu- 
rope, and  even  America.  jBut  we  are 
bound  to  confess  our  very  reluctant  con- 
viction that  France  must  pass,  within  no 
distant  period,  through  the  severest  ordeal 
that  ever  any  national  system  underwent. 
We,  even  if  we  had  no  authority  to  lean 
on  but  that  of  this  very  able  tourist  him- 
self, could  not  but  perceive  that  there  is 
still  a  very  powerful  Buonapartist  party  \ 
that  it  includes  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  upper  classes,  not  a  few,  indeed,  of 
the  most  influentiiEd  names ;  a  portion  yet 
more  considerable  of  the  mereaatik  and 
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moneyed  interest,  both  in  Paris  and  the 
provinces  ;  the  heart  and  spirit,  to  an  ex- 
tent more  formidable'  still,  of  the  enor^ 
mous  army ;  and  the  inflammable  imagi- 
nation of  the  vast  body  of  youn^  men 
bom  to  little  fortune,  and  educated  in  the 
principles  of  the  ante-Constantine  epoch, 
whose  heads  have  been  turned,  as  M. 
Beyle  says,  *  for  fifty  years  to  come,'  by 
what  they  must  read  and  hear  about  ^  a 
certain  lieutenant  of  artiUery  and  his  en- 
iourageJ*  We  extremely  doubt  whether 
this  party  could,  under  promising  circum- 
stances, resist  ultra-democratical  tempta- 
tions. We  also  perceive,  even  from  M. 
Beyle  alone,  the  deep  root  which  the 
cause  of  the  elder  Bourbons  has  in  France, 
and  the  all  but  certainty  that  this  influ- 
ence must,  ere  lonsr,  produce  itself  openly 
on  the  scene  of  political  action ;  and  we 
have  only  to  read  the  Gazette  de  France^ 
and  remember  the  audacious  pranks  of 
our  own  Bolingbrokes,  in  order  to  dispel 
every  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  exiled 
monarchy  trying  to  convert  impatient 
democracy  into  the  instrument  of  its  am- 
bition. There  remains  the  unmeasured 
force  of  pure  republicanism.  The  only 
intellectual  influences  sure  to  be  on  the 
side  of  general  conservatism  seem  likely 
to  be,  day  after  day,  more  unfavourable 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  existing  dynasty. 
We  are,  in  short,  of  opinion  that  the  death, 
come  when  it  may,  of  Louis  Philippe, 
will  mark  a  more  doubtful  crisis  than  has 
ever  yet  been  encountered  by  France, 
and,  through  her,  by  modern  European 

Sroperty  and  civilisation.  The  cool, 
exterouB,  astute  *  roi,  homme  sup^rieur,' 
in  spite  of  all  his  admirable  talents  and 
fanperturbable  courage,  has  never  been 
able  to  excite  the  remotest  shadow  of 
anything  like  personal  feeling,  enthusi- 
asm, loyalty,  for  himself:  h^  rests  upon 
nothing  but  qualities  which  no  human 
being  can  be  sure  of  transmitting ;  and 
the  incessant  attempts  upon  his  life  prove 
nothing  so  clearly  as  the  universal  con- 
viction of  the  nullity  of  his  majesty's 
sons.  We  cannot  but  recall  the  words 
of  the  Augustan  historian : — *  Ncminem 
prope  magnorum  virorum  utilem  fllium 
reliquisse  satis  claret.  Denique  aut  sine 
liberis  interierunt,  aut  tales  habuere  pleri- 
que  ut  melius  fuerit  de  rebus  humanis 
sine  posteritate  discedere.' 

Amonff  all  their  innumerable  and  irre- 
concilable feuds  and  spleens,  the  French 
of  all  parties  se^m  to  have  one  point  of 
agreement— hatred  of  England;  and 
though  he  disclaims  it  bravely,  it  is  trans- 


parent  .that  the  Tourist  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  After  one  of  his  most  energetic 
preachments  about  the  unrivalled  genius 
of  Napoleon,  he  passes  into  an  ingenious 
as  well  as  ingenuous  exposition  of  the  in- 
compatibility of  his  keeping  possession 
of  the  throne  with  any  such  advances  as 
have  been  made  of  late  years  in  civil 
freedom,  and  exclaims,  in  conclusion, 
*  Vive  la  bataille  de  Waterloo !'  Yet  he 
is  much  pleased  with  certain  mysterious 
revelations  confided  to  him  by  an  English 
Whig^-'  un  cbarmant  officier  Anglais,' 
he  says, — 'qui  rit  quelquefois,  c'est  le 
nommer ;'  and  though  it  is  far  from  true 
that  only  one  chamung  Whig  colonel  hafi 
fine  teeth,  we  rather  think  we  cotdd  name 
the  gentleman.  What  especially  delights 
M.  Seyle  is  the  communication  by  this 
frank  colonel  of  some  details,  *  not  fit  to 
be  published  before  1850,'  which  tend  to 
account  for  the  seemingly  inexplicable 
*•  resolution  manifested  on  the  18th  June, 
1815,  by  the  '  tres  prudent  Due  de  Wel- 
lington.' What  this  portentous  secret  may 
be,  we  do  not  pretend  to  divine ;  but,  in 
the  meanwhile,  we  must  be  contented 
with  drawing  our  own  conclusions  from 
M.  Beyle's  own  commentary  upon  a 
scene  which  he  witnessed  on  board  a 
French  steam  boat.  He  describes  the 
tumult  of  disobedience  and  disorder  con- 
sequent on  an  alarm  of  fire  in  the  vessel 
— their  hair-breadth  escape — and — ^after 
some  rather  indignant  remarks  on  the 
contrast  between  Frenchmen  in  the  mo- 
ment of  active  assault,  and  Frenchmen 
called  to  stand  firm  under  difficulty  ai^ 
disaster — he  winds  up  as  follows: — 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  French  ever  beai 
the  EtijflUh  in  a  battle  on  land  but  once,  and  then 
we  had  a  German  (the  Mar^chal  de  Saxe)  for  oor 
genera].* 

Doe^  he  mean  to  insinuate  that  they  ever 
beat  us  in  a  battle  at  sea  \ 

Not  the  least  agreeable  parts  of  this 
book  are  those  in  which  our  author  de- 
scribes and  discusses  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity  and  works  of  art.  We  can  afi!brd 
little  space  to  these  things — ^but  here  are 
a  few  specimens. 

*  Ce  matin,  par  un  beau  soleil,  je  pasaaia  devant 
nne  boucherie  trta  proprement  tenae :  .  .  .  . 
doe  aiorceatix  de  Tiande  bien  fraiche  4itaieDl.4lalte 
sur  dea  lingea  trte  blanoa. 

'  *  Lea  couleura  dominantea  ^taient  le  rouge  p4le, 
le  jaune,  et  le  blanc.  ♦ 

'  Votla  le  ton  g^Ml  d*ttO  tableau  de  Rubena,  ai- 
je  pena^.^ 

*  Dam  eette  mSme  tfgliw  des  Petita. AugoitiBt 
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rLtyonsI*  oq  a  pUe^  dans  an  eoin^  le  plltre  d'an 
baste  ae  Michel. Ange,  fiut,  je  pense,  vers  1560.  Si 
nmtB  ToiriezToirUdilKrence  des  giSnies-fraD^siset 
jtalisn,  mlln  au  rninte  da  hanma ;  h  mxfuit  la 
Borte  Ml  eaUrant,  v^hb  tiowi^  no  buHte  yranfots  de 
Michel-Aiipe.  C*e8l  un  tambour  nu^or  qui  se  fache, 
n  est  contre  le  g^nie  des  Fran^ais  de  roconnaitre 
fid^c  qu*ils  se  font  de  Michel. Ange,  et  de  PimporU 
wtetfu'U  devait9€dohnerjiaam  Phoimna  m^laacoli. 
^fte  et  simple  de  V^mi  ikia  JPetil^Aufustins/ 

*-  Ce  matin,  nion  Anglais  et  moi  nous  sommcs 
wSi4n  voir  dans  an  salon  de  l*H6tel  dc-Vflle,  et  mor- 
0uiaat  le  priz  d'entrde'  d^on  franc,  ia  Mart  de  Fi. 
rmmdf  mnd*  et  roagaifiqwe  tabiaao  de  M.  Cowl, 
wiSB6  a  rahs.  II  y  avait  (bule,  et  j*avoue  que  je 
•uis  de  l*avis  des  Lyonnais ;  je  ne  partage  point 
Fhamear  des  Parisiens.  Mon  Anglais  a  remarqu^ 
de*  gene  de  la  soci^t^  de  Belleeoar,  qai  amenaient 
Hklearaenfaofl  poor  hras  jnaeolar  rhorreur  de  lar^ 
poblique.  L'idlSe  est  fort  juste :  cette  t£te  coup^ 
et  liyide  peut  frapper  viveincnt  an  enfant  et  decider 
pour  la  vie  de  see  penchans  politiqoes.  L* Anglais 
^dtimnedu  pea  de  sacc^s  de  ce  tableau. 

* —  Vous  Tenea,  lui  dia-je,  ^ue  M.  Covrt  B*e«t 
d'aucuno  cAtnaradarie. 

« Ce  tableau  donne  la  sensation  d*ane  grande 
foule,  de  l*agitation  paseionne^  de  cette  foiile ;  et 
^uand  l^tftt  frapp^  de  Paspeet  de  Pensemble  arrive 
^  obacEVfc  lea  groupee,  ehaeun  d*eax  est  d^iii  bel 
•ffiBtetangmente  I'impcesaioD  g^n^rale,  Les  figures 
de  femmes  sont  fort  bicn,  et  pourtant  cc  ne  soot 
point  des  copies  de  statues  grecqucs ;  ce  sont  de 
Yndes  Fran^aises.  Les  repr^seatans  tont  des  hom. 
mcs  indign^  et  magnanioies ;  les  insurg^  des  &u. 
bowgs  aont  Airieoz.  On  ne  peat  plus  ooblier, 
aprte  l*avoif  vue  one  fois,  la  ioie  stupide  de  I'homme 
do  peuple  qui  se  fait  gloire  de  porter  au  bout  d^unc 
piqoe  la  tdte  de  F^raud.  Gbaque  grbupe  exprime 
BetteBieDt  nae  oeitaine  aetiKm.  Enfin,  ohoee  qui 
4evient  de  jour  en  jouz  plus  iaze»  la  fonne  des  eorps 
hajuai^s  est  respect^e^  ces  jambes,  ces  Bras,  ap. 
partiennent  a  des  gens  vigoureusemcnt  constltu^s, 
et  animus  en  ce  moment  d'une  passion  d^sordono^. 


Rien  de  mesqsin  ni  de  paavre  dans  les  ibraies,  et 

'    I  aui  nq>pelle  trap  orj!^meDt  Pinutation 

desatatoes.    La  couleor.n'est  pas  briilante;  elle 


n'est  pas  one  f6te  pour  Toeil  chartti^,  comme  celle 
de  Paul  V^rontoe,  roais  elle  n'est  pas  choquante  : 
la  oompoeitioH  g^n^imle  est  fort  bien ;  enfin,  pour 
floprdme  louange,.  lee  penonnagea  p^nt  pas  Pair 
d'acteurs  jouant,  si  bien  qa*on  veuille  le  supposer, 
le  drame  de  la  mort  de  F^raud  et  da  courage  de 
Boissy.d^Anglas.* 

*  J'toii.devairi  une  fendtre  qui  domine  la  place 
de  Bellecour  et  la  statue  de  Louis  XIV.,  qu'il  faut 
faire  garder  par  une  tentinelle. 

*  Cette  statue  de  Louis  XIV.,  est  fort  plate,  mo. 
ralement  parlaVtt,  mais  elle  est  parfaitenlent  reeera- 
bbuite.  C*e8t  bien  I&  ie  Louis  XIV.  de  Voltake; 
e'est  tout  ce  qu*il  y  a  au  monde  de  plus  ^ioign^  de 
la  majesty  tranquilte  ct  naturelle  de  M arcAureie 
du  Capitol.    La  chevalerie  a  pass^  par  la. 

*  Au  reste,  je  vois  iei  deux  mdtiers  bien  difficiles ; 
eelm  de  prinee  et  cciui  de  statuaire.  Faire  de  la 
najest^  qui  ne  soit  pas  lidioale  est  une  rude  af&ire 
aojoard'hai.  Vous  faites  certains  gestes,  vous  re. 
levez  la  t6te,  pour  me  donner  Pid^e,  k  moi,  mairc  de 
petite  ville,  que  vous  ^tes  one  prince—vous  ne  voos 
domeries  paa  la  peine  de  faire  ces  gestes  si  vona 
^tiez  seul ;  il  est  naturel  que  je  me  dise ;  Est-ce  que 
ce  com^dien  r^us«it?  est.cc  que  je  le  trouve  majes- 
tueux  ?   Cette  seule  question  d^truit  tout  sentiment. 

'  II  y  a  long.teios  qu'on  ne  fait  plus  de  gestes 
etqiflt  n'y  &  pm  de  aAlnrel  dans  la  bonne  bom. 


pagnie ;  phis  la  chose  quo  Pon  dit  est  iaiportante 
pour  qui  la  dit,  plus  il  doit  avoir  Pair  impassible. 
Comment  fera  la  pauVre  sculpture,  qui  ne  vit  que 
de  gestes  ?  Elle  ne  vma  plus.  Si  elle  veut  repr^. 
senter  les  actions  ^nergiqucs  des  grands  hommes  da 
jour,  elle  est  i^duite  le  plus  souvent  a  copier  une 
afifoctation.  Voyez  la  statue  de  Casimir  P^rier  an 
F^re^Lachaiae';  il  parle  avec  afiectatton,  et,  pour 
parler  a  ses  collogues  de  la  chambre,  il  e'est  revdtn 
de  son  manteau  par  dessus  sen  uniforme ;  ce  qui 
donnerait  Pid^,  si  cettd  statue  donnait  une  idecy 
que  le  b^ros  craint  la  pluie  a  la  tribune. 

'  Voyez  le  geste  du  Louis  XIII.  de  M.  Ingres  aa 
moment  o£i  il  met  son  royaume  soiis  la  protection 
de  la  SaintcVierge.  Le  peintre  a  voulo  faire  un 
geste  paesionn^,  et,  malgxe  son  grand  talent,  n'est 
parvenu  qu'a  un  geste  de  porteiaix.  La  sublime 
aravure  de  M.  Calamata  n*a  pu  sauver  les  ddiauts 
de  Poriginal.  La  madonne  fait  la  moue  pour  dtre 
grave  ct  respeciueuse.  Elle  n'est  pas  grave  malgri 
elle,  comme  les  vieiges  de  ce  Bapnael  que  M.  In- 
gres imite. 

*  Voyez  le  Henri  IV.  du  PontNeuf,  c'est  un  con* 
scrit  qui  craint  de  tomber  de  cheval.  Le  Louis 
XIV.  de  la  place  des  Victoires  est  plus  savant ;  c'est 
M.  Franconi,  faisant  faire  des  tours  a  son  cheval 
devant  une  chambr^o  complete. 

'  Marc.Aurele  au  contraire  ^tend  la  main  poor 
parler  k  ses  soidats,  et  n'a  nuUement  Pid^e  d'etre 
majestucux  pour  s'en  faire  respecter* 

*  Mais,  me  diaait  un  artiste  fran^aia,  et  triom- 
phant  de  sa  remarque,  lea  euiMes  du  MarcAwMs 
rentrent  dans  lea  cotes  du  cheval. 

*  Je  r^ponds :  J'ai  vu  une  lettre  de  P^criture  de 
Voltaire  avec  troia  fautea  d'orthographe. 

*J'aurai8  pu  donner  une  vive  jouiasanee  &  ce 
brave  homoAo,  en  lui  apprenant  que,  contraireroent 
aux  id^s  du  aavant  M.  Quatrem^re,  la  atatue  de 
MarcAur^le  cat  toate  de  pieeee  et  de  morccauz. 
Avec  quelle  vanit^  n'ei!lt.il  paa  triom ph^  de  la  aa- 
p^riorit^  dea  fondeura  actuelal  C'eat  ainai  qu3  lea 
artiatea  qui  out  fait  lea  atatuea  de  Pabbayc  du  Brou, 
dana  le  Bugey,  aavaient  faire  une  feuiUe  de  vigne 
adpartSe  par  une  diatance  de  troia  pouoea  du  bloc  de 
marbrc  d'oi]^  elle  a  ^t^  tir^. 

« Le  m^canisme  de  toua  lea  arte  ae  perfectionne : 
on  monle  daa  oiseaux  a  ravir  sur  nature  \  maia  les 
rois  et  les  grands  hommes  quo  nous  mettons  au  mi. 
lieu  de  nos  places  publiques  out  Pair  de  com^diens, 
et,  ce  qui  est  pia,  souvent  de  mauvais  comedians. 

*  Le  Louis  XIV.  de  la  place  de  Bellecour  eat  an 
^cuyer  qui  monte  fort  bien  a  cheval.  Feutdtre 
qu'un  miniatre  de  Pint^rieur  a  ppa^  devant  le  atato. 
aire.* 

*  Le  Pont  du  Gard. 

'  Voua  eavez  que  ce  monument,  qui  n'^tait  qu*un 
aimple  aqucdoc,  s'^leve  majestueusement  au  miliea 
de  la  plus  profonde  solitude. 

>  L'ame  est  jet^e  dans  un  long  et  profound  ^ton. 
nement.  C'est  a  peine  si  le  Colis^e,  a  Home,  m'a 
jet^  dans  one  reverie  aussi  profonde. 

'  Ces  arcades  que  nous  adm  irons  faisaient  partie 
de  Paqueduc  de  sept  lieuea  de  long  qui  conduisait  II 
Nimes  les  eaux  de  la  fontaine  d'Eure ;  il  fallait 
leur  faire  traverser  une  valine  ^troite  et  profonde  \ — 
de  la  le  monument. 

*0u  n'y  trouve  aucane  apparence  de  luxe  et 
d'omement;  les  Remains  faisaient  de  ces  choaea 
^tonnantea,  non  pour  inapirer  Padmiration,  maia 
simplement  et  quand  elles  ^taient  utiles.  L'id^ 
Eminem ment  moderne,  Varrangement  four  faire  de 
.Peffety  est  rejet^  bien  loin  de  Fame  du  spectateur, 
ersi  Pon  aonge  a  cette  matiie,  c'eat  pour  la  m€pn. 
ser.    L'ame  est  remplie  de  sentimens  qa'elle  n'ose 
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racoQter,  bieq  loin  do  let  ezag^rer.     Lb^  pasno/u 
vraies  otU  leur  pad^ur,* — ^7oI.  ii.  p.  354. 


•  Par  malheqr  il  n*y  a  pas  de  hantet  montagnes 
auprds  de  Paris ;  si  le  ctel  edt  donnd  it  oe  pays  an 
lac  et  VLoe  montkgne  passabies,  la  litt^ratare  fran. 
caise  serait  bi«n  autremeot  pittoresqoe.  Dans  les 
beaux  temps  de  cette  litt^rature,  c*08t  4  peine  si  Li 
Bruj^re,  qui  a  parl^  de  t(mtes  choses  ose  dire  an 
mot,  en  passant,  de  rimpression  profonde  qu*ane 
Yue,  comme  celle  de  Pau  oa  de  Cras,  en  Dauphin^, 
laisse  dans  certaines  amss.  Par  une  tristo  compen- 
sation, les  platH  ^crivains  de  notre  si^cle  parlent 
sans  pudeur  et  sans  mesure  de  ces  choses  Ik,  et  les 
gUteiit  autant  qu*il  est  en  enx. 

'  Le  pittoresque^  comme  les  bonnes  diligences  et 
les  bateaux  h.  vapeur,  nous  yient  d*A.ngleterre ;  an 
beau  paysage  fait  partie  de  la  religion  comme  de 
raristocratic  d'un  Anglais ;  choz  lui  c'est  Pubjet 
d*un  sentiment  sincere. 

'  La  premiere  trace  d*attentipn  aux  choses  de  la 
ttature  que  j'ai  trouv^  dans  les  livres  qu*on  lit, 
c'est  cette  rang^o  de  saules  soiis  laquelle  se  r^fugie 
le  due  de  Nemours,  r^duit  au  d^sespoir  par  la  belle 
defense  de  la  princesse  de  Gldves.' — toI  i.  pp.  106, 
107. 


Art.  Y.—The  State  in  Us  Relations  with 
the  Church.  By  W.  E.  Gladrtone,  Esq,, 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  M.  P.  for 
Newark.     London.     8vo.     Third  Edi< 

A  tion.     1839. 


We  conclude  with  two  pleasantries — 
there  are  not  very  many  of  these  in  the 
book  that  we  should  have  liked  to  quote : — 

*  On  nommait  la  Sadne  en  presence  d*un  Parisien 
qui  ^lalait  ia  simplicity  savantedeson  maintien  sur 
le  joli  quai  do  M&con.  A  Paris,  nons  appelons  cela 
la  Seine,  dit.it  en  souriant.  Le  M^onnais  ajoote 
finement:  Le  Parisien  croyait  apparemment  qa*il 
n*existe  qu'uno  seule  riviere  au  monde.' — vol.  i.  p. 
134. 

This  is  confessedly  a  Joe  Miller — and 
perhaps  the  next  may  belong  to  the  same 
category: — 

*Lifon»,  le  19  Mai,  1837. 

*  II  y  a  trois  jours  qutin  M.  Smith,  Anglais  puri. 
tain,  ^tabii  ici  dopuis  dix  ans,  a  jugd  k  propes  de 
quitter  la  vie ;  il  a  aval^  un  flacon  contenant  une 
once  ttaeide  pnueique.  Deux  heures  aprto  il  ^tait 
fort  malade,  mais  ne  mourait  point,  et.  pour  passer 
le' temps,  il  se  roulait  sur  son  plancher.  Son  bote, 
honndte  copdonnier,  travaillait  dans  sa  boutique  au- 
dessous  de  la  chambro ;  ^tonn^  de  ce  bruit  singu. 
Her,  et  craignant  qu*on  ne  g^t&t  ses  meubles,  il 
monte ;  il  frappe,  pas  de  r^ponse  ;  il  entrc  alors  par 
une  porte  condamn^e,  il  est  efFray^  de  la  position 
de  son  Anglais,  et  cnvoie  cliercher  M.  Travcrs, 
chirurgien  c^l^bre,  ami  du  malade.  Lo  cbirurgien 
arrive,  m6dicamcnte  M.  Smith  ot  le  met  bien  vite 
hors  de  danger;  puis  il  lui  dit : 

*  —  Vlais  que  diable  avez-vous  done  bn  ? 

*  —  Do  Pacide  prussique. 
'  ^-  Impossible,  six  gouttes  vous  auraient  tu^  en 

un  clin  d'ceil. 

*  —  On  m'a  bien  dit  que  c*^tait  de  Vacide  prus. 
wiqiie. 

*  —  Et  qui  vous  l*a  vendu  ? 

*  —  Un  petit  apothicaire  du  quai  de  Sadn?.~> 
'  —  Mais  vous  vous  servez  ordinairement  chez 

votro  voisin  Girard,  ik,  vis-luvis  votre  porle,  Ic  pre- 
mier pharmacien  de  Lyons. 

*  —  1 1  est  vrai ;  mais  la  demicre  foia  que  j*ai 
aeheti  une  mideeine  chez  lui,  j*ai  dana  Vidie  qWil 
m$  Pa  vendue  trap  ektr: — vol.  i.  p.  155. 


If  any  one,  twenty,  or  even  ten  yean 
back,  had  prophesied,  that  in  1839  we 
should  be  seriously  discussing  the  propri- 
ety of  maintaining  a  national  religion,  he 
would  have  been  looked  on  as  an  idle 
alarmist.  Something  of  the  kind  might 
have  been  expected  at  a  distant  period ; 
but  very  few  anticipated  that  the  spirit  of 
CHANOE  would  advance  upon  them  with 
such  strides  as  we  have  recently  witnes- 
sed. The  controversy,  however,  has  com- 
menced ;  and  a  controversy  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  from  the  theories  of  Warbur- 
ton,  Paley,  and  Burke,  who  only  assigned 
reasons  for  supporting  a  Church,  which 
the  nation  was  resolved  to  support  wheth- 
er reasons  were  given  them  or  not.  It  is 
becoming  real,  earnest,  and  practical,  as 
in  a  question  of  life  and  death  j-^and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  work  is  one  of  the  first  which 
has  appeared  with  this  change  of  tone  and 
argument. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  were  an  ordinary 
character,  we  should  be  inclined  to  speaK 
most  strongly  of  the  singular  vigour, 
depth  of  thought,  and  eloquence,  which 
he  has  displayed  in  his  essay.  But  he  is 
evidently  not  an  ordinary  character^ 
though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  others 
are  now  forming  themselves  in  the  same 
school  with  him,  to  act  hereafter  on  the 
same  principles.  And  the  highest  com- 
pliment which  we  can  pay  him  is  to  show 
that  we  believe  him  to  be  what  a  states- 
man and  philosopher  should  be — indiffer- 
ent to  his  own  reputation  for  talents,  and 
only  anxious  for  truth  and  right. 

With  this  impression  it  would  be  idle 
to  divert  attention  from  real  points  of 
interest,  by  criticisms  upon  minor  ques- 
tions of  detail  or  style.  When  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  written  more  on  these  subjects 
— as  it  is  to  be  hoped  lie  will — he  will 
write  with  greater* ease  and  clearness. 
At  present  his  language  is  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  a  high-toned  and  powerful 
mind  labouring  to  reach  a  truth  deeply 
felt,  but  indistinctly  discerned,  through  a 
complication  of  popular  errors.  Men 
cannot  carry  on  a  resolute  struggle  agaiiist 
sophistry  with  the  same  smoothness  and 
simplicity  with  which  they  enunciate  tru- 
isms. And  perhaps  even  the  occasional 
obscurity  of  his  style  may  do  good,  if  it 
compel  those  who  read,  and,  still  more, 
those  who  propose  to  appljMuft  theory, 
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to  examine  it  rer^eareftiUy  before  they 
pretend  to  understand  it. 

Bat  his  book  is  remarkable  on  many  ac- 
counts. It  is  a  common  remark,  that  it 
is  a  sure  symptom  of  a  nation's  decline 
when  its  practical  statesmen  hare  lost 
sight  of  a  profound  philosophy;  and 
sorely  few  histories  exhibit  such  n  failure 
so  decidedly  as  our  own  durinsf  the  last 
two  centuries.  Mr.  Gladstone  s  book  is 
one  of  the  first  instances  of  a  return  to 
deep  thinking  connected  with  business- 
like statistics ;  and — although  we  are  far 
from  thinking  that  the  speculatioBSof  Mr* 
Coleridge,  which  this  author  quotes  with 
evident  i^iprobation,  are  a  safe  text-book 
of  political  philosophy — any  philosophy 
whateyer  is  better  than  the  meagre  em- 
piricism which  had  excited  that  extraordi 
nary  man's  contempt.  As  a  necessary 
consequence  of  a  profounder  philosophy, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  also  taken  far  higher 
grounds  in  his  argument  than  haye  been 
occupied  by  the  defenders  of  the  Church 
for  many  years.  Whether  he  is  in  ad- 
Tance,  or  in  the  rear  of  public  opinion,  is 
another  question ;  and  unless  public  opi- 
nion is  something  better  than  the  mere 
echo  of  popular  will,  it  matters  little  for 
the  cause  of  truth,  whether  it  agrees  with 
him  or  not.  But  he  has  seen  through  the 
weakness  and  fallacy  of  the  line  of  reason- 
ing pursued  by  Warburton  and  Paley. 
And  he  has  most  wisely  abandoned  the 
argument  from  expediency,  which  offers 
little  more  than  an  easy  weapon  to  fence 
with,  while  no  real  danger  is  apprehend- 
ed ;  and  has  insisted  chiefly  on  the  claims 
of  duty  and  truth — the  only  consideration 
which  can  animate  and  support  men  in  a 
real  struggle  against  false  principles. 
Even  if  he  stbod  alone,  yet  with  his  talent 
and  position  in  the  country,  this  move- 
ment to  escape  from  the  low  ethics  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  would 
be  of  great  importance.  But  we  hope 
and  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may,  in 
some  degree,  be  considered  the  exponent 
of  a  body,  now  forming  gradually  in  the 
cotmtry,  and  which  presents  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  in  the  present 
day.  It  is  no  uncommon  spectacle,  but 
radier  the  ordinary  course  of  histqry,  for 
nations,  under  the  influence  of  democrat- 
ical  principles,  to  dissolve  rapidly — to  de- 
stroy their  old  institutions — ^to  fall  then 
under  a  military  despotism,  and  finally  to 
lie,  perhaps  for  ever,  in  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion, iEis  if  the  very  principle  of  vitality 
were  worn  out  in  the  violence  of  their 
political  convulsions.     But  there  is  no 


instance,  we  believe,  of  a  state  far  gone 
in  this  career  of  ruin^  rishting,  or  even 
attempting  to  right  itself  bv  a  fresh  infu- 
sion of  sound  principles  of  loyalty,  obedi- 
ence, respect  for  authority,  and  relf-re^ 
nunciation,  into  the  body  of  the  people. 
Such  an  attempt,  however,  is  now  niak- 
ing  in  England ;  and  the  first  movements 
have  met  with  a  success,  which  is  as  full 
of  interest  to  a  philosophical  observer,  as 
of  hope  and  encouragement  to  its  origi- 
nators. 

It  will  be  well  if,  in  conducting  this 
controversy,  writers  will  keep  clearly  be- 
fore them  the  true  object  of  the  argument, 
and  how  much  success  they  may  fairly  ex- 
pect. They  have  little  or  no  chance  of 
convincing  their  opponents.  The  de- 
mocrats, whose  only  object  in  promoting 
a  national  apostacy  is  to  destroy  the 
authority  of  government,  and  seize  on 
power  for  themselves,  will  be  deaf  to  the 
argument  that  religion  ought  to  be  main* 
tained  as  confirming  the  authority  of  gov- 
ernment. The  men  who  have  no  religion 
in  themselves  will  not  understand  the 
duty  of  religion  in  a  society.  And  the 
economist,  who  knows  of  no  other  na- 
tional interest  than  the  balance  of  his 
own  ledger,  will  smile  unmovedly  at 
calculations  of  moral  advantages.  No 
argument,  perhaps,  ever  convinces — or  at 
least  influenees^men  whose  interest  and 
inclination  are  fixed  against  it.  But  the 
discussion  may  be  very  useful  to  two 
other  classes—  the  one,  those  who  feel, 
from  a  natural  piety,  the  necessity  of  a 
national  religion,  and  are  resolved  to 
support  it,  without  having  actually  ex- 
amined the  grounds  of  their  duty,  or, 
consequently,  the  right  rule  for  action  in 
difiicult  circumstances  ;  the  other,  a  very 
numerous  body,  who  have  been  permit- 
ted to  lose  sight  of  the  real  nature  both  of 
a  State  and  of  the  Church— who  fancy 
the  question  to  be  one  of  mere  conveni- 
ence and  expediency — who  see  that  the 
contest  must  be  carried  on  with  much  re- 
sistance and  with  only  slight  chances  of 
success,  and  therefore  are  willing  to  give 
up  what  they  have  never  been  taught  to 
value,  and  to  conciliate  by  a  timely  com- 
promise. This  class  of  indififerentists  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  numerous  in  the  coun- 
try; amongst  them  may  be  placed  all 
thyse  who,  holding;  Conservative  princi- 
ples, hold  them  only  as  the  standard  of  a 
party — all  who  maintain  old  institutions 
simply  because  they  are  old,  without  ap- 
preciating the  value  of  them — ^all  who 
defend  the  Monarchy  merely  as  the  gov- 
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«mmeiit  xtMttt  oondhieiTv  to  freedom,  and 
the  ChoTch  as  the  best  poltce-^BtabHsh- 
meiit  to  preserve  the  itioiiils  and  subcnrdi* 
nattion  of  the  people;  Looking  to  the 
other  natkms  \micn  have  before  fallen  a 
prey  to  democta^y,  many,  too  many  of 
these,  acquiesce  m  the  prospect  of  a 
similar  end  for  ottr8eW«s,  as  in  a  sort  of 
inextricable  fatality.  All  that  can  be 
done,  they  think,  is  to  postpone  the  evil 
day,  and  to  ensare  a  decent  fall  by  not 
provoking  the  enemy  to  strike  them 
doMrn. 

To  snch  mea,  Mr.  Gladstone's  book 
and  other  discussieiiis  of  the  same  kind 
will  do  great  good.  Thev  are,  for  the 
most  part,  well  intentioned,  honest  men, 
who  have  no  interest  of  their  own  to 
serve,  and  reallv  wii^  to  benefit  their 
country,  and  to  do  their  duty.  And  the 
defectiveness  in  their  view  of  duty  arises 
from  their  not  being  taught  it.  They  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  generation  unac- 
customed to  regard  questions  of  govern- 
ment and  religion  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  expediency  and  opinion.  False 
principles  have  been  paraded  before  them 
till  it  was  impossible  not  to  think  them 
true  ;  and  true  principles  have  been  suf- 
fered to  die  away  out  of  sight,  till  their 
revival  startles  men  like  the  production 
of  a  falsehood.  But  bear  with  them 
patiently  ;  lay  the  full  truth  before  them, 
accustom  them  to  deeper  views  of  society 
and  religion,  put  everything  on  the  high- 
est ground,  and  act  on  those  grounds 
also,  and  a  very  short  time  will  be 
suf&cient  to  raise  their  tone  of  feeling, 
and  rally  them  to  a  hearty  defence  both 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Church. 

Considered  as  a  full  view  of  the  subject, 
neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  his  readers 
will  profess  to  think  this  Essay  perfect. 
He  has  the  great  merit  of  having  opened 
the  case  boldly,  and  with  striking  talent 
— of  leading  the  way  in  an  attack  on  the 
mischievous  theories  of  his  immediate 
predecessors— of  stating  forcibly  some  of 
the  most  prominent  lines  of  argument — 
of  venturing  to  face  thb  difficulties  of  the 
question,  even  if  he  has  not  overcome 
them — of  raising  a  cautionary  protest 
against  certain  extreme  opinions  which 
may  be  apprehended  from  his  own  party 
— and  of  giving  a  plain,  but  painful,  re- 
view of  the  present  condition  of  the 
country  in  respect  to  its  religious  pro*- 
fession.  He  has  not  exhausted,  nor 
would  volumes  exhaust,  the  subject. 
Deeply  as  he  has  entered  into  the  philoso^ 
phy  of  it,  he  has  left  much  to  be  still  ex- 


plored ;  and,  whad  is  atiH  iBOfe  diffiealt^ 
to  be  placed  clearly  before  the  eyes  of  a 
people,  whom  the  state  of  their  popular 
literature  has  converted  from  a  thinking 
into  a  reading  pablie,  and  vriio  wiU  per* 
ttst  in  calling  everything  mysticism  which 
is  not  comprehensible  at  first  sight. 

Thisre  are  two  main  causes  of  the  ob- 
seurity  wUch  mnat  attach  to  Mr.  Glad* 
stone's  argument,  and  to  every  argument 
OB  the  subject,  for  some  time  to  come* 
We  de  not  underaiand  the  real  nature 
either  of  a  Si^te  Or  of  the  Church,  and  how 
can  we  Mnderstand  the  laws  which  fix  the 
relation  between  them  1  And  even  when 
the  idea  of  a  State  is  clearly  developed^ 
the  application  of  it  to  omr  own  circum* 
stances  is  full  of  perplexity,  because, 
while  names  have  been  preserved,  thiiq^s 
have  changed.  We  still  call  the  Sove« 
reign  the  governor  of  the  country,  but  he  ia 
at  the  same  time  supposed  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  his  Parliament ;  and  we  make 
the  ten-pound  freeholders  his  ntbjecU^ 
while,  strictly  speaking,  their  will  is  ap« 
pealed  to  on  every  question  as  the  ruling 
power.  More  or  less  this  change  ia 
going  on  ',  and  when  we.  argue  on  the 
duties  of  a  ruler,  and  fix  those  duties  on 
the  crown,  we  are  met  at  once  with  the 
answer  that  the  realieation  of  them  ia 
impracticable,  and  therefore  the  theory 
is  false.  The  first  thing  therefore  re* 
quired  is  to  set  before  people  the  real 
nature  and  claims  both  of  the  Cadiolie 
Church  and  of  Political  Society ;  and 
first  of  the  Church. 

In  the  popular  view  the  Church  means 
the  clergy  ;  and  the  clergy  of  the  Cath* 
olic  Church  are  supposed  to  be  in  no 
respect  different  from  ministers  of  other 
denominations  of  Christians,  except  in 
being  recognised  by  the  State.  They 
are  supposed  to  maintain  a  certain  body 
of  doctrines  as  representing  their  own 
opinions,  and  to  promulgate  it  on  their 
own  authority  just  as  other  sects  promul* 
gate  theirs ;  Christians  are  thought  at 
liberty  to  choose  between  the  rival  sys- 
tems as  they  would  decide  between 
schools  of  philosophy  ; — and,  starting 
with  this  notion,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
men  should  be  puzsled  how  to  act,  when 
called  on  to  govern  a  nation  split  into 
religious  dissension. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Clergy  are  bnt 
a  part  of  the  Church :  they  are  its  officers, 
ordinary  teachers,  appointed  governors, 
and  peculiar  channels  for  conveying  to  It 
its  supernatural  blessings ;  but  the  whole 
body  of  Christians  comprehended  in  its 
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t^ommimion  constitute  the  Church  in  its 
venuine  sense.  In  the  second  place,  the 
vlharch  is  not  a  body  voluntarily  associ- 
Bted  and  organized.  It  wa9  instituted  and 
organized  by  God,  and  appointed  to  act  as 
his  minister  and  representative  on  earth.  In 
the  third  place,she  does  not  promulgate  her 
faith  as  her  own  opinion>-quite  the  re- 
Terse.  She  proclfiims  it  as  a  message 
and  declaration  intrusted  to  her  care, 
which  may  not  be  altered,  or  diminished, 
or  enlarged  by  any  human  voice,  and  is 
independent  of  human  fancies.  She  lays, 
indeed,  before  her  members  a  vast  body 
of  supplementary  teaching.  On  the  author- 
ity of  her  best  and  wisest  instructors  ; 
but  this  is  carefully  distinguished  from 
express  revelation,  as  human  from  divine. 
It  is  recommended  on  its  own  merits, 
not  imposed  as  articles  of  faith.  She 
distinguishes  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
proves  the  fact  of  revelation  by  the  test 
of  Catholicity ;  and  what  Catholicity  is 
must  be  fully  explained.  It  must  be  ex 
plained,  and  put  prominently  forward, 
because  it  is  the  only  external  test  of  re- 
vealed truth ;  and  truth  is  the  only  found- 
ation on  which  to  support  either  the  be- 
lief or  the  establishment  of  religion.  We 
are  not  fighting  for  a  name,  but  for  a  thing, 
and  a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance. 

By  Catholicity,  then,  is  not  meant  that  i 
a  doctrine  has  uniformly  been  held  by  all 
Christians,  or  by  the  greater  number,  for 
error  has  always  prevailed  more  exten- 
sively than  truth,  in  religion,  as  in  morals 
and  science  ;  and  far  greater  numbers,  if 
counted  by  heads,  might  be  brought  to 
▼ouch  for  heresy,  for  Arianism,  Puritan- 
ism, and  Popery,  than  for  the  Catholic 
Faith.  Neither  does  it  mean  the  unin- 
terrupted maintenance  of  any  particular 
doctrine  from  the  first  ages  to  the  present 
time  ;  for  though  the  stream  may  have 
preserved  a  great  degree  of  purity  in 
some  few  churches,  this  fact  may  be 
obscure  and  perhaps  incapable  of  proof. 
And  neither  this  fact  nor  the  other  would 
prove  that  the  doctrines  so  held  were 
revealed,  and  not  invented  by  man]  which 
is  the  point  in  dispute,  nor,  indeed,  that 
they  were  true  at  all,  any  more  than  the 
fact  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
men-have  believed  the  sun  to  move  round 
the  earth,  and  that  some  nations  may 
have  continued  to  believe  it  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  would  prove  that 
their  notion  was  either  received  from 
above,  or  was  right.  What  we  want — 
what  all  sects  of  Christians  or  rather  all 
men  but  atheists,    must   require — ^is  a 
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proof,  not  that  certain  doctrines  are 
agreeable  to  human  reason,  but  that  they 
come  from  God,  were  introduced  upon 
the  earth  by  a  revelation,  and,  whether 
men  like  them  or  not,  are  to  be  received 
on  the  command  of  God.  This  the  Church 
proves  of  her  articles  of  faith  by  purely 
historical  evidence.  She  shows  that,  in 
the  first  three  centuries  of  Christianity, 
as  soon  as  churches  had  been  planted  all 
over  the  world,  there  were  found  in  the 
most  remote  countries  certain  forms  of 
teaching,  uniform  and  identical  in  all 
essentisil  points ;  that  these  had  radiated 
from  the  Apostolic  body  as  from  a  com- 
mon centre  ;  that  they  had  uniformly 
been  received  as  Apostolical,  and  trans- 
mitted under  a  solemn  obligation  to  pre- 
serve them  unaltered  ;  that  they  were 
used  as  a  standard  of  truth  to  try  a  great 
variety  of  opinions  which  arose  in  the 
first  centuries  ;  that  when  these  opinions 
were  condemned,  they  were  condemned 
on  the  especial  ground  of  novelty,  and 
disagreement  with  the  received  faith  j 
that  this  principle  of  adherence  to  a  defi- 
nite creed  was  maintained  with  so  much 
iealousv,  that  the  Church  was  perpetual- 
ly involved  in  controversies  in  order  to 
defend  it  ;  that  those  who  held  did  not 
corrupt  it,  because  it  was  the  acknowledg- 
ed public  formula  of  communion  for  the 
whole  church,  and  formed,  as  it  were, 
the  pass-word,  credentials,  and  introduc- 
tory declaration  of  the  bishop  of  each  . 
diocese  on  his  admission  into  his  office  i 
— and  that  it  could  not  have  been  intro- 
duced at  any  date  subsequent  to  the 
apostolic  age,  because  there  never  was  a 
time  when  it  was  not  put  forward  as 
Apostolical  and  as  Catholic ;  and  because 
a  human  theory  eould  not  have  establish- 
ed itself  simultaneously  in  such  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  churches,  each  possess- 
ed of  an  anterior  creed,  and  vifi^ilant  to 
preserve  it  from  corruption.  The  very 
fact  that  human  reason  rose  to  vigorous- 
ly against  its  restraints  in  a  multitude  of 
early  heresies,  and  that  it  always  stood 
firm  against  them  upon  the  ground  of 
implicit  faith,  is  a  proof  that  human  rea- 
son could  have  little  to  do  with  it^  foun- 
dation. But  the  historical  evidence  alone 
is  amply  sufficient ;  and  the  more  it  is 
examined  the  stronger  it  will  appear. 

It  is  now  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  every  other  writer  on  the  re- 
lation between  the  Church  and  the  State, 
must  lay  great  stress  on  the  catholicity 
of  the  Anglican  Church — ^that  is,  on  her 
communion  with  a  number  of  distinct 
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societies,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  hold- 
ing one  form  of  faith,  and  deriving  it 
from  one  common  centre.  It  is  the 
guarantee  that  her  creed  is  the  creed 
which  God  gave  to  man  in  his  revelation, 
and  is  not  of  human  invention.  And  no 
other  communion  even  professes  to  pos- 
sess it.  The  Romanist  openly  avows 
that  his  creed  has  been  added  to  by  man, 
and  may  be  modified  at  any  period  of 
the  church  by  his  ecclesiastical  superi- 
ors. Ultra-Protestants  claim  the  same 
right,  each  man  for  himself,  by  allowing 
every  individual  to  put  his  own  private 
interpretation  on  the  Bible,  and  thus  to 
colour  the  revealed  word  by  his  own 
mind  and  his  own  errors.  And  thus  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  rest  on  a  totally 
different  foundation  from  the  dogmas  of 
other  bodies,  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians, but  not  claiming  or  not  deserving 
the  title  of  Catholic.  They  are  not  dog- 
mas or  opinions  of  man,  but  doctrines,  or 
truths  taught  by  God. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  this  guarantee 
of  revelation  is  little  or  no  ways  afiected 
by  the  necessity  of  fi^oing  back  to  primi- 
tive antiquity  in  order  to  find  it.  Even 
if  the  true  doctrine  had  beeia  entirely  lost 
since  the  fourth  century,  and  Popery 
during  the  intermediate  time  had  been 
one  mass  of  unmixed  falsehood,  unsus- 
pected and  unprotested  against,  which 
assuredly  it  was  not,  still  to  have  found 
at  any  period,  however  remote,  and  for 
any  time,  however  short,  the  uniform 
concurrence  'of  numerous  independent 
churches  in  an  unbroken  traditionary 
faith  would  have  been  enough  to  show  us 
which  the  true  faith  was.  For  the  same 
reason' it  matters  little  what  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reformation.  Undoubtedly, 
the  English  Church  even  then  did  profess 
the  principle  of  Catholicity.  She  open- 
ed the  Scriptures  to  the  people  ;  but 
without  sanctioning  any  right  m  the  in- 
dividual to  interfere  with  the  Catholic 
creed.  And  she  retrenched  many  forms, 
and  even  doctrines,  but  on  the  express 
grounds  of  their  not  being  Catholic. 
This  fact  has  been  sufficiently  establidi- 
ed  by  many  late  inquiries.  But  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  though  reformed  at  the 
Reformation,  is  not  built  upon  it,  and 
whatever  ground  was  taken  at  that  time, 
she  is  perfectly  at  liberty  at  present  to 
defend  the  system  which  she  has  provi- 
dentially received,  upon  the  oiJv  true 
footing  on  wbich  it  can  be  maintained. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  no  obscurity 
(Lttending  the  iavestigation^  although  we 


may  be  unable  to  study  all  the  ancient 
liturgies,  and  all  the  early  fathers,  and  to 
confirm  the  assumption  of  the  church  to 
our  own  private  satisfaction,  can  justify  a 
refusal  to  admit  and  act  upon  that  as- 
sumption, until  it  is  formally  disproved. 
One  ambassador  brings  terms,  which  he 
declares  to  be  the  same  which  his  sover- 
eign dictated,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
contradict  his  <vord ;  another  brmgs 
terms,  which  he  confesses  to  have  altered 
himself,  ^o  rational  man  could  hesitate 
which  to  prefer :  either  both  are  false,  or 
the  former  must  be  received :  either  the 
Catholic  faith  is  true,  or  there  is  no  truth 
at  all  to  be  found,  and  revelation  is  an 
empty  name  ',  because  either  nothing 
demute  was  revealed  at  first,  or  all  that 
was  definite  is  now  irrecoverably  lost. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  character  in 
which  the  Church  comes  before  a  nation 
— as  the  messenger  of  God  bearing  a  sys- 
tem of  revealed  truth,  which  it  is  ap- 
pointed to  proclaim  and  to  teach  to  all 
who  are  not  unwilling  to  embrace  it. 

But  it  has  also  another  character — it 
is  the  authorised  dispenser  of  God's 
spiritual  blessings.  That  some  super- 
natural advantages  are  ofifered  to  man  in 
Christianity  no  Christian  doubts  ^  and 
every  sect  professes  to  have  some  means 
of  communicatinff  them  to  its  members. 
But  the  English  Church  alone,  of  what 
are  called  Protestant  communions,  lays 
claim  to  a  positive  commission  and 
authority  from  God,  under  the  title  of 
the  Apostolic  Succession.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone nas  necessarily  alluded  to  this  in 
vindicating  the  claims  of  the  Church ; 
but  he  has  perhaps  laid  too  much  stress 
on  its  importance  as  a  guarantee  for 
soundness  of  doctrine  in  the  face  of  the 
errors  of  Romanism,  and  too  little  on  it 
as  a  pledge  for  the  inalidity  of  Church  or- 
dinances and  sacraments.  It  is  not  as- 
serted that  these  supernatural  blessings 
are  exclusively  confined  to  the  authorised 
ministrations  of  the  Church— that  they 
may  not,  by  an  especial  mercy,  be  im- 
parted without  them— that  they  may  not 
be  permitted  to  spring  up  and  overflow 
beyond  the  regular  channels,  as  in  vari- 
ous Protestant  communions,  which  may 
have  lost  the  Succession  by  a  misfortune 
more  than  a  fault ;  and  we  rejoice  at  the 
tone  of  kindness  and  consideration  with 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  treated  this 
part  of' his  subject.  But  with  every 
disposition  to  find  Christian  unity  wher- 
ever it  is  possible,  truth  must  not  be 
sacnficed,  nor  divine  institutions  made 
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light  of.  And  therefore  it  is  asserted, 
and  reasoning  men  cannot  refuse  their 
assent,  that  when  the  Giver  of  a  gift 
formally  appoints  certain  means  for  con- 
veying it,  there  is  little  wisdom  or  good- 
ness in  neglecting  those  means,  and  seek- 
ing for  the  gift  elsendiere,  in  the  chance 
of  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Now  it  IB  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
Founder  of  the  Church  did  appoint  a  reg- 
ular ministry — ^that  from  the  earliest 
times  the  teaching  and  goremment  of  the 
society,  and  especially  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  were  peculiarly  confid- 
ed to  it — that  an  organization  always  ex- 
isted by  which  the  succession  of  this  min- 
istry was  perpetuated — that  this  was  done 
by  episcopal  ordination — and  that  the  ar- 
bitrary assumption  of  the  priestly  office 
by  an  individual  without  authority  is  con- 
demned by  the  whole  voice  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquity,  even  by  sects  which  are 
compelled  to  trace  themselves  to  such  a 
source.  True,  the  Bomish  Church  makes 
the  same  claim  of  an  Apostolical  Succes- 
sion, and  with  justice  ;  though,  if  any  hu- 
man act  could  empty  a  divine  appointment 
of  its  efficacy,  it  might  seem  to  be  that 
virtual  change  in  the  divine  constitution 
of  the  Church  which  Romanism  has  in- 
troduced in  superseding  the  legitimate 
episcopal  authority  by  the  arbitrary  pope- 
dom. True,  also,  we  may  imagine  the 
possibility  of  flaws  in  the  chain  of  suc- 
cession :  there  mav  have  been  false  ordi- 
nations, unbaptized  bishops,  A:c.  A:c.,  just 
as  we  may  imagine  a  thousand  possible 
defects  in  the  hereditary  title  to  a  crown, 
from  supposititious  children,  or  illegal  un- 
ions, or  concealed  births.  But  we  suspect 
few  courts  of  justice  would  pardon  rebel- 
lion, or  even  the  refusal  of  allegiance 
upon  such  an  hypothesis,  however  ingeni- 
ously conceived  ; — and  we  should  strongs 
ly  suspect  the  sanity  of  a  man  who  refus- 
ed the  succession  of  an  estate  because 
nothing  more  than  a  legal  title  was  made 
out,  and  the  donor  could  not  guarantee 
it  against  every  imaginable  defect.  And 
if  men  will  resolve  to  reject  the  offers 
and  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  defi- 
ance of  the  positive  proofs  in  its  favour, 
and  with  nothing  but  a  contingent  hypo- 
thesis against  it,  they  must  do  so  in  de- 
fiance of  the  first  rule  of  moral  prudence. 
They  may  do  it  as  they  may  refuse  a 
medicine  when  sick,  because  possibly  it 
may  be  poison,  or  not  eat  because  they 
may  be  choked.  And  they  must  accept 
all  the  conclusions  of  their  premise. 
For  if  the  Church  has  no  commission. 


certainly  no  other  sect  can  have  one. 
The  Romanist  stands  on  the  same 
ground  with  the  Anglican ;  and  the 
Dissenter  does  not  even  pretend  to  it. 
And  thus  there  would  be  at  this  moment 
no  authorised  ministers  of  God  upon 
earth.  There  are  therefore  either  no 
spiritual  blessings  to  be  dispensed 
through  .Christianity,  or  any  man  who 
chooses  has  a  right  to  dispense  them. 
Though  a  flaw  in  a  single  form  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  cut  off  the  supply 
from  the  Church,  no  form  whatever  is,  in 
fact,  supposed  to  be  necessary.  A  socie- 
ty, which  was  founded  to  last  for  ever, 
and  to  preserve  the  strictest  unity  through 
ages,  has  been  left  without  any  connect- 
ing chain  of  guidance  or  government — 
without  any  provision  for  order — desti- 
tute of  the  very  first  condition,  which 
the  most  ordinary  human  wisdom  is  com- 
pelled to  devise  when  establishing  the 
most  common  institution  ! 

Perhaps  it  is  the  willingness  which 
men  now  feel  to  admit  such  conclusions, 
which  renders  them  so  insensible  to  the 
boldness  of  their  assumption.  But  how-, 
ever  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  unaltered. 
And  the  Church  does  come  before  the 
State  with  at  least  a  stronger  probability 
than  any  other  religious  body  of  bearincr 
the  trutn  as  revealed  to  the  apostles,  and 
of  being  the  accredited  dispenser  of 
those  supernatural  blessings  which  are 
proffered  to  man  in  Christianity.  The 
first  she  proves  by  the  Catholicity  of  her 
Doctrines,  as  held  in  the  first  centuries  i 
the  second,  by  the  Apostolical  Succes- 
sion ;  and  upon  these  two  characters  de- 
pends the  relation  in  which  she  stands  to 
the  State. 

As  the  minister  and  representative  6f 
Gody  it  is  not  possible  that  the  Church 
should  unitej  or  ally  herself^  or  make 
any  conditions  of  mutual  assistance,  in- 
volving the  slightest  compromise,  with  any 
man,  or  any  body  of  men.  She  may  con- 
sent to  receive  from  temporal  rulers, 
whether  of  her  own  communion  or  not, 
either  protection  or  support  which  it 
may  be  their  duty  to  give,  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  an  Apostle  appealed 
to  a  heathen  emperor  in  defence  of  his 
civil  rights,  and  as  she  permitted  herself 
originally  to  be  maintained  by  the  per- 
sonal contributions  of  her  children.  But 
she  can  enter,  in  her  spiritual  capacity^ 
into  no  terms  but  those  of  subjection  and 
government.  She  can  form  no  associa- 
tion with  heathens,  and  with  Christians 
she  can  have  but  one  relation,  that  ^f 
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parent,  guide,  and  teaeher.  '  I  deem  it,' 
the  great  Alfred  used  to  say,  '  a  king's 
true  and  genuine  dignitj^,  germcmam  d 
genuinam  dignitaiemj  if  in  tne  kingdom 
of  Christ,  which  is  the  Church,  he  con- 
sider himself  not  a  kinff,  hut  a  citizen  ; 
if  he  attempt  not  to  exaJt  himself  above 
the  priesthood,  but  submit  himself  rever- 
ently and  meekly  to  the  laws  of  Christ, 
prcmulgated  by  his  ministers.'*  And 
harsh  as  it  may  sound  in  the  present  day, 
and  even  with  the  certainty  t^t  men  who 
know  nothiner  of  Popery  but  the  name, 
will  confound  this  prmciple  with  that  of 
its  temporal  usurpations,  to  which  it 
bears  no  resemblance,  still  this  ground 
must  be  taken,  and  the  Church  must  put 
forth  her  demands  in  full,  or  she  must 
abdicate  her  office.  She  cannot  be  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  pillar  of  Catholic 
truth,  the  appointed  ambassador  of  God, 
and  yet  in  those  matters  especially  in- 
trusted to  her — ^matters,  that  is,  of  faith 
and  spiritual  discipline — ^be  anything  but 
a  ruler.  That  secular  powers  may  have 
usurped  authority  over  her  even  in  these, 
and  that  undue  concessions  may  have 
been  made  by  her  own  ministers,  does 
not  destroy  her  title. 

Neither  does  this  spiritual  supremacy, 
maintained  upon  Catholic  principles,  en- 
croach on  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the 
secular  power.  In  all  but  her  spiritual 
capacity,  the  Church  is  subject  to  the 
State.  She  has  no  commission  to  usurp 
any  of  its  functions,  or  to  interfere  with 
its  administration,  except  by  advice.  She 
is  amenable  to  its  tribunals,  owes  obedi- 
ence to  its  laws,  recognises  its  authority, 
submits  patiently  to  its  will.  Whatever 
secular  power  is  given  to  her,  she  exer- 
cises as  a  trust  from  man,  which  man 
may  resume.  As  divine  she  is  a  ruler,  as 
human  she  is  subject. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  declined  entering 
into  the  origin  of  Political  Society,  He 
has  contented  himself  with  asserting  that 
a  State  is  a  person — ^that  it  possesses  a 
will,  and  agency,  and  a  conscience — ^that 
it  is  responsible  as  a  moral  being — ^and 
therefore  is  bound  to  profess  and  pro- 
mulgate religion.  To  have  entered  far- 
ther into  its  history^  would  have  involved 
him  in  too  long  an  inquiry.  But  perhaps 
the  whole  subject  of  the  union  between 
Church  and  State  will  never  be  under- 
stood till  this  has  been  done,  and  a  new 
philosophy — ^new  to  us,  though  old  in 
Itself— nas  exploded  the  shallow  theories 
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in  which  this  generation  has  been  reared. 
We  are  evidently  in  great  darkness  at 
present  with  respect  to  the  whole  theory 
of  society.  If  our  ancestors  were  aU 
wrong,  it  it  certain,  from  the  very  variety 
of  our  modem  hypotheses,  that  we  are 
not  fdl  right.  Ana  there  is  a  depth  and 
mysteriousness  in  the  very  nature  of 
political  society,  indeed  of  all  society, 
which  the  present  day  is  peculiarly  unfit 
to  comprehend.  How  a  multitude  of  in- 
dependent wills  can  be  reduced  to  ^ne — 
how  a  vast  body  may  be  made  subject  to 
a  single  individual,  so  as  to  be  afiected  in 
all  its  parts  by  his  acts,  whether  for  evil 
or  good — how  a  certain  unity  and  person- 
ality, and  even  moral  responsibility,  can 
be  perpetuated  through  a  number  of  shift* 
ing  generations,  as  the  identity  of  the 
individual  man  survives  the  loss  of  all 
the  atoms  in  his  body — ^what  particular 
office  the  State  is  appointed  to  fulfil  in 
the  moulding  of  man — ^how  it  is  connect- 
ed with  the  smaller  circles  of  families, 
and  how  it  first  came  into  existence — ^all 
these  are  questions  evidently  connected 
with  the  discussion  of  its  duties  and  in- 
terests, and  yet  not  to  be  thoroughly  an- 
swered without  more  of  philosophical  in- 
quiry, than  can  be  made  interesting  to  a 
very  unphilosophical  age.  And  we  are 
not  sure  that,  in  these  points,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, though  expressing  great  truths, 
has  not  exposed  himself  to  cavils.  He 
has  not  sufficiently  distinguished  political 
from  other  societies,  and  has  sunered  an 
obscurity  to  rest  on  his  view  of  national 
conscience  by  not  minutely  tracing  out 
its  formation.  Perhaps  the  simplest  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  question  is.to  apply  it 
at  once  to  the  conscience  of  individuals. 

As  the  term  Church  is  given  both  to 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  and  pecu- 
liarly to  its  governing  members,  the 
clergy,  so  the  word  State  expresses  both 
the  whole  nation,  and  especially  the 
rulinff  part  of  it. 

This  ruling  part  must  be  composed  of 
individuals^  It  may  be  one  man,  as  an 
eastern  despot,  with  a  will  paramount  in 
all  things  \  or  it  may  be  made  up  of  many 
men,  or  many  bodies  of  men,  each  para- 
mount in  some  special  diepartment,  the 
King  in  peace  and  war,  the  Parliament  in 
finance,  the  Judge  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  Or  it  may  consist  of  one  body 
of  men  holding  all  the  reins  in  their  own 
hands,  as  in  a  pure  democracy.  But  in 
all  these  various  constitutions,  they  give 
their  votes  and  act  upon  their  responsi- 
bility, and  exercise  their  power,  as  indi* 
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Tiduals.    And  the  Church  addresset  them 
first  as  individuals,  and  by  the  common 
laws  which  render  religion  obligatory  on 
man,  they  are  bound  to  accept  her  otters, 
and  to  enroll  themselves  in  her  society, 
and  to  submit  to  her  commands,  just  as 
private  persons  who  possess  no  political 
influence.    When  once  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers oC  the  Church,  they  are  also  under 
positive  commands  from  their  speat  Head 
to  proclaim  its  faith,  to  extend  its  influ* 
ence,  to  increase  its  numbers,  to  honour 
it  with  a  filial  respect,  to  provide  for  its 
temporal  want,  to  assist,  as  far  as  they 
are  permitted,  in  educating  its  children 
and  maintainingits  unity.  No  compact  or 
stipulation  of  man  can  exonerate  them 
from  this  duty. 

Nor,  it  would  seem,  is  any  objection 
made  to  their  acting  thus  as  private  men. 
It  is  only  in  a  political  capacity  that  they 
are  to  tie  up  their  own  hands.  There  is 
something,  it  is  said  or  supposed,  in  po- 
litical power  which  renders  it  unfit  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Men  have  no  right  to  use  it  for  any  other 
than  secular  purposes. 

The  grounds  of  this  assumption  are 
various*  One  class  would  prohibit  the 
State  from  interference  in  the  support  of 
religion,  as  derogatory  and  dangerous  to 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  ;  another,  as  in- 
jurious to  what  they  call  vital  religion ; 
another,  as  trenching  on  the  right  of  man 
to  choose  his  reli^on  for  himself;  and 
another,  as  exceedmg  the  true  functions 
of  civil  government,  whether  those  func- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  restricted  by  the 
constitution  of  society,  or  by  an  original 
compact,  or  by  the  existing  pressure  of 
force  from  without.  There  are,  thus,  no 
less  than  six  distinct  theories  which  in  a 
perfect  view  of  the  subject  would  require 
to  be  noticed,  each  of  them  involving 
questions  of  magnitude  and  difficulty. 
And  one  chief  difficulty  consists  in  a  cer- 
tain admixture  of  truth  with  them  all.  It 
is  true,  that  the  interference  of  the  State 
has  at  times  most  materially  injured  the 
ecclesiastical  system  ;  that  we  are  suffer- 
ing from  it  at  this  moment ; — true,  that  a 
decay  of  piety  did,  and  must  ever  follow 
the  abuse  of  Church  patronage  for  politi- 
cal purposes ; — true,  that  a  compulsory 
religion  is  no  religion  at  all — true,  that 
the  powers  of  government  are  not  unlim 
ited,  that  there  are  some  things  naturally 
beyond  its  reach  in  all  societies  ; — that  in 
some,  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland — (not, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  incautiously  ex. 
pressed  himself,  in  India)— original  com. 


pacts  do  exist; — and  that  in  our  own 
country  the  recognized  power  of  the  de- 
mocracy must  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
government.  And  to  acknowledge  these 
truths,  even  mixed  up  as  they  have  been 
with  error,  is  the  first  step  to  disentangle 
our  difficulties*  The  next  is  to  fix  cer- 
tain  principles  which  ought,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  regulate  the  support 
given  by  the  State  to  the  Church. 

First,  then,  none  is  to  be  ofiered  in 
opposition  to  the  system  and  teaching  of 
the  Church  itself.  A  servant  must  not 
serve  his  master  against  his  orders,  and 
the  governor  of  a  state,  like  any  private 
individual,  is  in  spiritual  matters  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Church.  Hence  the  criminal- 
ity of  political  rulers,  who,  on  their  own 
authority,  without  consulting  the  Church, 
have  meddled  with  articles  of  faith,  alter- 
ed rituals,  assumed  spiritual  power,  or 
infringed  in  any  respect  upon  the  spirit- 
ual offices  and  independence  of  the  Church 
as  established  by  God.  Hence  the  still 
greater  criminality  of  those  political  acts, 
which  have  crippled  her  resources, .  cut 
short  or  prevented  the  multiplication  of 
her  bishops,  prohibited  the  extension  of 
her  system  to  the  colonies,  suspended  her 
councils,  deliberately  corrupted  her  min- 
istry, degraded  her  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  into  a  mere  tool  of  secular  govern- 
ment, and  visited  a  refusal  to  consecrate 
bad  men  to  be  her  bishops  with  the  pen- 
alties of  priemunire.  Such  have  occa- 
sionally been  the  deeds  of  governments 
in  this  country,  and  no  one  can  wonder 
that,  if  they  were  still  rarer  than  they 
are,  they  should  have  raised  doubts  as  to 
the  expediency  of  political  interference 
at  all. 

But,  secondly,  the  support  of  the  State 
must  not  be  such  as  violates  any  ojf  the 
acknowledged  laws  of  society — ^no  tres- 
pass on  legal  right — ^no  infraction  of  just 
conventions — ^no  disturbance  of  natural 
subordinations. 

And  there  is  another  obvious  limit  to 
State  interference.  There  must  be  no 
futile  exercise  of  power — no  attempt  to 
convert  men's  minds  by  burning  their 
bodies — no  waste  of  legislation  where 
legislation  is  without  efficacy — ^no  rude 
efK)rts  to  proselytize,  which  repel  and 
exasperate  instead  of  winning  over  ene- 
mies— no  use  of  prerogative  or  force 
which  may  end  in  destroying  itself  in- 
stead of  crushing  opposition.  Common 
prudence  suggests  this  rule,  as  the  laws 
of  God  and  of  nature  involve  the  others ; 
and  it  is  the  neglect  of  these,  a  neglect 
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as  eommon  in  private  life  as  in  the  <&oii- 
duet  of  states,  not  an3rthing  peculiar  in 
the  natore  of  political  power,  which  has 
east  such  suspicion  upon  its  use,  and 
must  embarrass  the  application  of  that 
simplest  of  all  simple  principles  on  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  founded  his  argimient. 
'^  All  power  (says  he)  comes  from  God ; 
and  therefore  all  power  must  be  employ- 
ed in  the  promotion  and  with  the  sanction 
of  religion ;  and  therefore  the  State  is 
hound  to  support  the  Church."  Had  he 
said  that  all  power  ought  to  be  employed 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God,  and 
not  merely  for  the  promotion  of  religion, 
his  words  would  hare  been  less  open  to 
cavil,  because  they  would  evidently  have 
implied  the  limitations  suggested  above. 
But  with  both  the  principle  and  the  lim- 
itations admitted  (and  we  do  not  see  how 
either  con  be  disputed),  the  only  difficul- 
ty will  be  to  apply  them  to  particular 
cases.  What  money  grants  should  be 
made  by  the  State  1  or  should  any  be 
madel  What  part  the  sovereign  may 
take  in  calling  councils,  sanctioning 
canons,  enforcing  uniformity,  or  the  like  % 
What  privileges  and  offices  of  state  may 
wisely  be  intrusted  to  the  clergy  T  What 
degree  of  trust,  if  any,  reposed  in  men 
estranged  from  the  communion  1  And 
thus  the  fit  answer  will  be  given  to  so 
many  of  the  theories  above  alluded  to,  as 
have  been  framed  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  mere  abuses  of  political  power — on 
the  difficulty,  not  the  wrongfulness  of 
employing  it.  And  to  this  point  we  shall 
return  hereafter. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  men  who, 
without  entering  into  any  theory,  are 
content  with  the  fact,  that  in  all  popular 
states,  perhaps  in  all  alike,  the  religion  of 
the  government  must  follow  the  religion 
of  the  people ;  and  that  where  the  people 
are  divided,  as  in  England,  religion  must 
be  abandoned  altogether  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  whether  right  or  wrong.  And 
in  this  also  there  is  much  truth.  It  is 
true  that  the  legislation  of  this  country 
does  take  its  tone,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil,  from  what  is  called  public 
opinion,  and  the  still  more  direct  pressure 
of  popular  suffrage.  It  is  true  also  that 
a  popular  government  cannot  long  main- 
tain a  religion  which  is  opposed  to  the 
feelings  of  the  nation.  And  if  the  people 
of  this  countiy  combine  to  attack  the 
Church,  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
will  be  compelled  to  abandon  it. 

The  question  then  rises,  what  resist- 
ance can,  or  should  any,  be  made  to  the 


popular  will  1  And  looking  to  the  im- 
possibility of  resisting  it  long  ;  at  the 
supposed  impossibility  of  converting  it ; 
at  the  harsh  measures  which  it  is  thought 
are  implied  in  the  support  of  the  Church 
against  the  conscience  of  the  people, 
there  are  a  number  of  men  who  are  in- 
clined to  abandon  the  struggle  and  quiet- 
ly submit  at  once.  Now  much  would  be 
done  towards  animating  them  to  main- 
tain their  post  if  they  could  be  made  to 
see  a  chance  of  recovering  the  people 
themselves,  and  by  the  agency,  not  so 
much  of  the  State,  as  of  the  Church — ^if 
they  c6uld  be  brought  to  undertake  this 
work  by  right  means — ^if  they  were  con- 
vinced that  nothing  was  required  of  them- 
selves which  could  infringe  on  their  civil 
duties  as  legislators,  or  on  the  real  rights 
of  conscience — ^if  their  views  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  government  were  elevat- 
ed— above  all,  if  their  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  real  claims  ana  nature  of  the 
Church. 

But  the  danger  lies  chiefly  here. 
When  men  feel  themselves  compelled 
under  pressure  to  recede  from  a  ground 
of  duty,  they  are  strongly  tempted  to 
look  out  for  some  middle,  half- way  posi- 
tion, which  may  break  their  fall,  and 
which  they  hope  will  prove  more  tena- 
ble. They  endeavour  to  compromise 
with  their  conscience  for  the  sacrifice 
which  they  are  making  by  resolving  to 
make  no  more  after  this  one  ;  and  they 
are  glad  to  affect  a  belief,  first,  that  the 
wrong  which  they  are  doing  is  compul- 
sory and  necessary,  and  then,  that  what 
is  necessary  must  be  right :  and  thus 
they  proceed  by  degrees,  not  merely  to 
act  or  to  suffisr  under  protest,  but  volun- 
tarily upon  principle.  This  has  been  the 
progress  of  the  national  conscience 
for  many  centuries,  and  it  deserves  full 
consideration.  Mr  Gladstone  has  traced 
one  portion  of  it,  the  most  rapid  and 
most  remarkable,  in  his  sketch  of  the 
History  of  Toleration.  And  we  cannot 
help  hoping  that,  his  powerful  mind  hav- 
ing once  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  he 
will  be  induced  to  examine  it  still  more 
minutely.  Nothing  could  prove  more 
clearly  the  wisdom  of  resting,  as  he  has 
done,  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  Church 
upon  its  Catholic  and  Apostolic  charac- 
ter— an  argument  whioh  to  some  will  ap- 
pear far-fetched  and  mystical — ^than  to 
point  out  how  this  ground  being  once 
abandoned,  step  after  step,  by  necessary 
consequences  the  people  and  the  State 
fell  together  into  the  final  adoptioirof 
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the  maxim  of  the  present  day, — that  reli- 
gion is  a  thing  in  which  man  has  no  au- 
thority with  man  ;  that  it  rests  between 
the  individoal  and  his  God ;  and  there- 
fore the  State  not  only  cannot,  but  ought 
not,  to  profess  or  inculcate  it. 

How  far  this  maxim,  which  in  words  is 
very  commonly  professed  even  among 
men  professedly  religious,  has  establish- 
ed itself  in  the  national  conscienee,  it 
may  be  wrong  to  pronounce.  It  is  4$er- 
tainly  gaining  ground,  and  is  the  watch- 
word of  all  those  who  would  exclude  re 
liffion  from  gOTernment,  not  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  where  the  people  are  divid- 
ed among  themselvesi  but  as  a  matter  of 
riffh^  unaet  all  circumstances.  When  its 
ftul  naeaning  and  results  are  developed, 
there  are,  perhaps,  few  minds  which  it 
will  not  startle.  But  between  this  and 
the  departure  from  the  Catholic  principle 
of  the  Church  there  is  an  inevitable  de- 
scent :  no  resting-place  or  half-way 
house,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  hear. 
If  we  are  to  escape  from  the  bottom  of 
the  fall,  we  must,  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
place  ourselves  at  once  at  the  top. 

This  was  the  position  occupied  by  the 
first  Christian  emperors.  When  they 
describe  in  their  laws  the  religion  which 
they  (urdess,  they,  in  the  most  marked 
manner,  use  the  language  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  restore  to  our  own  stat- 
ute-book—' The  Catholic  faith.'  '  The 
faith  handed  down  by  our  ancestors.' 
'  The  Catholic  holiness---4he  judgment 
and  fixed  line  marked  out  by  the  Cath- 
olic religion.'  '  The  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolical teachings'  '  We  will  that  nothing 
be  enjoined  but  what  the  gospel,  and  the 
faith  of  the  Apostles,  and  uncorrupted 
tradition  has  preserved.'  '  The  one  Ca^ 
thoHc  faith«'  '  That  true  and  irrepreheu' 
siUe  faith,  which  is  preached  by  the  Ca- 
tholic and  Apostolic  Church,  and  which 
admits  of  no  innovation.'  '  The  faith  whieh 
we  hold,  taking  our  stand  on  and  adher 
inff  to  the  tradition  and  confession  of  the 
hiMv  Catholic  Church.' 

Then  comes  a  slight  departure  from 
the  nght  standard  of  truth  ;  and  Gratian 
and  nRieodosius  take  instead  the  creed  of 
the  churches  of  Rome  and  Alexandria, 
in  which,  during  the  influx  of  Arianism 
and  other  heresies,  the  Catholic  faith  had 
been  preserved  most  rigidly.  The  de- 
flection was  slight,  but  it  was  fatal ;  and 
its  course  is  worthy  of  being  traced. 
From  singling  out  particular  churches  as 
the  depository  of  Catholic  truth,  it  was 
easy  to  confine  die  view  to  one  of  the 


most  prominent  and  at  that  time  the 
most  pure  ; — and  the  creed  of  Rome 
alone  occurs  next  as  the  faith  of  the  le- 
gislator. Still  it  was  the  Catholic  creed 
as  attested  by  Rome.  But  the  witness 
soon  became  the  paxaroount  authority. 
From  the  Roman  Church  the  transition 
was  natural  to  the  Roman  Pontifif,  with 
or  without  his  council.  From  the  Pope 
virtually,  though  not  nominally,  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  religious  orders,  whom 
the  see  of  Rome,  that  it  might  appear  to 
lead,  was  compelled  to  follow ;  and  they 
fell  naturally  under  the  rule  of  individual 
teachers,  seraphic  and  angelic  doctors, 
and  self-created  saints.  And  then,  whea 
the  authority  thus  rashly  conferred  had 
been  abused,  and  men  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  to  an  individual  as  the  mas- 
ter of  their  faith,  it  was  easy  for  the  mon- 
arch to  transfer  to  himself  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  pope  $  and,  as  in  the  statutes 
of  our  own  Tudor  princes,  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign  comes  forth  as  the  rule  in  re- 
ligion.* By  Henry  VUL,  indeed,  adher- 
ence to  the  Catholic  Church  was  still 
openly  proclaimed,  though  rather  as  a 
support  than  a  check  for  his  arbitrary  ca- 

E rices.  But  even  this  disappears  under 
is  successor.  '  The  true  faith,'  ^the 
sincere  and  pure  religion,'  words  which 
every  religionirt  would  apply  to  his  own 
creed,  and  which  contain  no  external  test 
of  truth  whatever,  nothing  but  the  belief 
of  the  individual,  are  the  description  of 
the  faith  which  he  maintains.f  And  the 
supposed  piety  of  the  individual,  and  real 
truth  of  his  opinions  in  general,  in  this  as 
in  more  modem  instances,  disguised  the 
danger  of  the  principle.  But  Uie  descent 
did  not  stop  here.  From  the  soverei^ 
the  right  of  judgment  passed  naturaUy 
to  the  whole  lefislature  ;  and  the  con- 
tempt and  weakness  into  which  the 
Church  had  fallen,  and  the  number  of 
statutes  rendered  necessary  by  the  deeds 
of  the  Reformation,  the  legislature  ap- 
pears too  frequently  not,  in  some  degree, 
to  justify  the  expression  of  *•  religion  by 
act  of  parliament.'  Every  step  thus  far 
was  easy  and  natural ;  and  even  the  last 
was  not  without  excuse  ;  since  the  agree- 
ment of  a  whole  legislature  might  ration- 
ally be  held  a  far  isttronger  proof  of  truth 
than  the  will  of  an  individual  monarch ; 
and  still  the  Catholic  Church  was  kept  in 
view,  though  thrown  into  the  background : 
and  the  connection  between  Protestant 
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communions,  the  references  to  antiquity 
required  by  the  controversy  with  Pope- 
ry, the   influence  of  old  prejudices  and 
institutions,  and  the  express  declarations 
of  the  Anglican   Church,  prevented  men 
from  supposing  that  either  parliament  or 
sovereign  was  in  religion  all  in  all.     But 
this  step  was  taken  at  last.     One  grand 
effort   was  made  by  the  people  in  sects 
and  bodies  to  assert  for  themselves  the 
right,  which  had  been  claimed  by  the 
government,  of  pronouncing   what  was 
the  true  Gospel  and  true  Church->and 
the  Great  Rebellion  followed.    But  the 
innumerable  divisions,  blasphemies,  and 
follies  to  which  the  struggle  gave  birth, 
soon  brought  it    to  an    end,    and    the 
Church  was  once  more    established  at 
the  Restoration ;  and,  by  common  con- 
fession, upon  principles  much  sounder* 
and  more  conformable  to  the  true  Catho- 
lic theory  than  had  prevailed  for  many 
centuries.     The  morals  and  feelings  of 
the  nation,  however,  had  been  corrupted 
and  unsettled  by  the  excesses  of  the  Re- 
beHion  and  the  recoil  from  puritanism  ; 
the  court  was  profligate ;  the  clergy  in 
poverty.    The  Church  became  identified 
with  the  political  interests  of  the  restor- 
ed family  and  popery — with  a  French  in- 
vasion and  civil  tyranny.     Then  followed 
the  Revolution  and  the  union  with  Scot- 
land, and  a  still  further  connection  of  re- 
ligion with  the  notion  of  a  foreign  pre* 
tender,  of  the  Church  with  a  political 
establishment,  and  of  rel^ious  toleration 
with  the  maintenance  of  W  higgism,  until 
the  Catholic  Church  was  degraded  even 
from  its  position  as  a  grand  instrument 
of  general  government — a  position  in  it- 
self, though  high,  yet  false  and  danger- 
ous— into  that  of  a  tool  for  a  party — the 
right  hand  of  Toryism.     In  this  character 
it  remained  for  years.     And,  painful  as 
it  is  to  disparage   the   generations  from 
which  we  have  sprung  ourselves,  it  is  im- 
possible to  look  at  the  representations 
given  of  the   clergy   of  that  period ;  at 
the  poverty  of  our  theological  literature  ; 
at  the  torpor  of  our  schools  and  universi- 
ties ;  the    cessation  of  great  works  for 
the  Church ;  the   corruption  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  particularly  of  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture ;  the  prostitution  of  endow- 
ments for  political  purposes  ;  and  the  ac- 
knowledged profligacy  and  infidelity  of 
both  the  higher  and  lower  classes — ^it  is 
impossible  to  look  at   these   facts   anc| 

•  Fox,  James  II.,  p.  30,  e.  11,  p.  153  ;  CJaren- 
don,  Rebell.,  b.  i.  p.  134,  edit.  1826 ;  Wordsworth,, 
Eceles.  Biography. 


to  wonder  that  a  revulsion  came  on, 
and  that  the  Church  was  too  weak  to  re* 
sist  it. 

This  revulsion  conamenced  with  a  re* 
vival  of  personal  piety  in  Methodism,  and 
of  independent  religious  inquiry  in  Soci- 
nianism  ;  and  the  growth  of  our  manufac- 
turing towns,  creating  a  numerous  poor 
population,  unprovided  for  by  the  existing 
establishment,  and  a  large  class  of  active, 
self-confident  minds,  of  conmion  business- 
like habits,  threw  open  a  wide  field  for 
the  spread  of  both.    In  each,  individual 
feeling,  or  individual  reason,  was  made 
the  test  of  truth ;   and  the  effect  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  th^  schoolmen 
and  mendicant  friars  under  the  reign  of 
popery — ^to  claim  for  the  individual  citi- 
zen  that  right  of  judgment  in  religion 
which  other  individuals,  his  rulers,  had 
claimed  before,  and  had  evidently  abus- 
ed, or  were  unkt  to  exercise,     but  the 
Church  of  England  had  neither  the  craft 
of  monkery  nor  the  power  of  the  Vatican 
to  uphold — could  she  have  wished  to  up- 
hold by  such  means — her  apparent  supre- 
macy against  these  new  pretensions.  To 
resist  them  (such  had  been  the  suppres- 
sion and  decay  of  true  church  principles), 
she  had  no  other  resource  at  hand  but  to 
call  up  her  political  claims,  or  a  zeal  un- 
instructed  in  her  true   title  to   respect, 
and  therefore  misdirected  and  nuschiev- 
ous.    And  it  must  be  confessed  that  her 
most  active   and  spiritual-minded  mem- 
bers, to  whom  it  is  impossible  to  refer 
without  gratitude   and    admiration,  did 
nevertheless,  in  the  common  ignorance 
of  the  day,  encourage  rather  than  check 
Dissent,  by  adopting  the  same  wrong  ap- 
peals to  the  feelings  and  the  reason,  by 
looking  more  to  personal  piety  than  the 
social  duties  of  the  Church,  and  by  dis- 
trusting or  forgetting  altogether  the  tet» 
timony  and  au&ority  of  C^holicity.    To 
point  out  this  error  evinces  no  insensi- 
bility to  their  other  important  services  to 
Christianity.     It  was  the  fault  of  the  age 
even  more  than  of  themselves. 

At  this  point  the  pressure  of  Dissent 
began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  One  by  one,  the  civil  disabi- 
lities which  had  been  imposed  upon  dis- 
senters— for  political  not  ecclesiastical 
ends — ^were  removed  as  those  ends  ceas- 
ed to  be  answered.  As  restrictions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  family  on  the  throne 
they  were  no  longer  found  necessa- 
ry :  as  punishments,  they  were  contrary, 
not  only  to  a  false,  but  to  the  true  theory 
of  toleration:     as  safeguards    for   the 
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Gkurch,  they  were  little  eontemplated, 
and,  perhaps,  were  not  right  or  useful ; 
and  whether  contemplated  or  not,  they 
could  not  be  maintained  against  the  in- 
creasing force  of  opinion.  And  in  all 
this  we  can  scarcely  think  there  was  much 
to  blame.  If  wrong  was  done,  it  was  done 
upon  compulsion.  Whether  it  ought  to 
haYe  been  done  by  the  parties  who  pro- 
fessed to  think  it  wrong  is  another  ques- 
tion, into  which  we  are  not  bound  to  en- 
ter. But  the  chief  error  lay  not  in  con- 
ceding to  Dissent  what  mi^ht  be  just,  or 
could  not  be  withheld,  but  in  not  foresee- 
ing the  end  of  the  concessions,  and  rous- 
ing and  strengthening  the  Church  to  di 
minish  Dissent  itself  This  was,  and  still 
is,  the  part  of  a  wise  legislator  ;  and  it  is 
not  too  late.  But  the  moment  is  critical, 
and  everything  depends  on  the  reasons 
now  assigned  for  supporting  the  Church. 

What,  then,  is  the  false  principle  which 
the  State  is  now  required  to  establish  1  It 
is,  let  us  remember,  not  the  original  prin- 
ciple of  Dissent,  the  right  of  religious  so- 
cieties to  frame  their  creed  and  forms, 
and  to  impose  them  on  their  members, 
without  reference  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  was  evil  enough.  But  beyond  this 
depth  there  is  a  deeper  still :  and  the 
modem  claim  is  made  for  individuals. 
It  is  the  right  of  private  judgment,  with- 
out reference  to  any  society  or  human 
authority  whatever ;  in  other  words,  the 
absolute  supremacy^  in  religion^  ofiht  will 
and  the  fancy  of  itU  individual. 

How  much  of  truth  there  is  in  such  a 
maxim,  and  what  are  its  inevitable  con- 
clusions, are  a  future  question.  But  the 
gradations  by  which  an  irresolute,  unin- 
structed  government  may  be .  brought 
finally  to  acknowledge  it  are  clear.  It  will 
begin  by  4cfending  the  Church,  not  be- 
cause she  is  Catholic,  but  because  her 
doctrines  agree  with  the  received  notion 
of  true  Christianity,  and  because  her  mo- 
ral and  religious  influence  is  salutary ; 
and  forms,  such  as  matters  of  Church 
government,  will  be  set  aside  as  seconda- 
ry. If  not  divine,  they  are  indifferent ; 
it  not  seen  to  be  Catholic,  there  is  no 

Sroof  of  their  being  divine.  This  is  the 
rst  step  \  and  Presbyterianism  and  the 
Church  are  at  once  brought  under  the 
same  comprehension.  But  if  Catholicity 
is  no  proof  of  divine  institution  in  forms, 
or  may  safely  be  neglected  in  forms,  it 
must  be  the  same  in  abstract  doctrines. 
All  nice  and  subtle  refinements,  as  they 
are  called,  may  be  abandoned.  Hold  to 
the  practicfd  fundamental  facts  of  Chris- 

V0L«  LXY.  9 


tianity,  and  this  is  enough.  Here  the  door 
opens  again  to  admit  almost  every  sect 
calling  itself  Christian,  Unitarianism,  per- 
haps, excepted.  But  why  protest  agamst 
this  \  iTour  belief  that  it  opposes  funda- 
mental doctrines  is  only  your  own  opi- 
nion.  You  profess  no  other  ground  for 
rejecting  it ;  and  the  ooinion  of  your  sect 
is  no  better  than  the  uogma  of  another. 
Admit  Unitarianism,  and  take  the  ground 
of  what  you  call  Christianity.  But  why 
Christianity  1  Christianity  in  any  form, 
without  the  proof  of  its  being  a  revelation, 
is  but  a  human  opinion,  it  may  seem 
wise,  and  do  good ;  but  so  does  any  re- 
ligion which  acknowledges  a  future 
state  and  the  moral  attributes  of  God. 
The  Jew  and  the  Mahometan  stand  at  the 
door  \  why  not  admit  them  1  And  then 
there  will  be  a  pause — a  short  pause- 
but  wholly  vain ;  and  Deism  and  ranthe* 
ism,  Socialism  and  Chartism— ^  very  mad 
phantasma  which  may  pretend  to  call  it- 
self religion — everything  which  makes 
mention  of  a  God,  whether  a  God  in  hea- 
ven, or  in  earth,  an  idol  in  stone,  or  an 
idol  in  nature,  or  a  pageant  of  man's  own 
fancy — every  thing  which  professes  to 
raise  man  to  some  object  higher  than 
himself— will  rush  in  together.  They,  too, 
have  their  elevating  truths,  their  omnipo- 
tent powers,  their  moral  duties,  their 
creed,  and  worship.  Who  shall  draw  the 
line  between  them  T 

In  vain  some  favourite  dogma,  as  the  be- 
lief in  a  future  state,  will  be  thrown  up 
to  bar  farther  entrance.  Without  any 
such  belief,  man  may  be  moral,  perhaps 
even  religious ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  a  hu- 
man opinion,  and  as  such  no  better  found- 
ed than  the  materialism  of  the  atheist. 
Or  the  state  may  throw  up  another  bar- 
rier, and  require  some  testimony  and 
guarantee ;  for  instance,  the  demand  of 
twenty  resident  householders,  that  their 
place  of  worship  should  be  recognised. 
But  if  twenty,  why  not  ten  1  And  if  ten, 
why  not  five  \  And  if  five,  why  not  one  \ 
And  then  the  whole  dream  of  exclusion  is 
swept  away ;  and  every  man,  profess 
what  he  may,  will  demand  sanction  and 
encouragement  alike. 

And  the  State  will  endeavour  to  give  it. 
Rather  than  abandon  that  which  instinct, 
and  reason,  and  experience,  and  revela 
tion,  declare  to  be  ^  the  very  talisman  of 
its  existence — ^it  will  make  an  effort  to 
dole  out  its  bounties,  and  to  diffuse  its 
smiles  equitably,  that  is,  in  numerical  pro- 
portion, upon  all.  It  will  place  itself  in 
the  monstrous  position  of  holding  contra- 
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dictions  as  truths ;  of  supporting  what  it 
'  cannot  believe ;   of  asserting  that  Ood 
'  exists,  but  without  thinking  it  important 
to  know  what  is  his  nature ;  of  encourag- 
ing  his  worship,  without  caring  how  it 
is  performed :  of  making  individual  opi- 
nion the  test  -of  truth,^  and  at  the  same 
time  settins;  truth  at  defiance  ;  and  then, 
when  despised  and  scoffed  at  by  every 
sect  alike,  it  will  finally  abandon  the  at- 
tempt.    It  will  prohibit  any  mention  of 
'  religion,  and  take  refuge  in  the  principle 
now  put  into  its  mouth,  that  pohtical  so- 
ciety, at  least,  has  no  concern  with  the 
'  worship  of  God  or  the  soul  of  man  ;  and 
then  will  come  the  end.  If  the  State — ^the 

*  supreme  power — the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  nation,  as  jt  is  supposed,  may  not  in- 
terfere with  such  matters,  may  not  pro- 
nounce  on  religious    truths,  no  lesser 

.  power  or  wisdom  can  pretend  to  do  so. 

'  All  human  authority  must  be  abolished  in 

'  religion.  This  must  be  the  point  to  which 
concession  will  finally  be   driven;   and 

'  they  are  the  best  logicians  who  take  this 
ground  at  once. 

This  is  that  principle  of  Dissent  which 
the  State  is  now  called  on  to  establish  ; 
and  when  it  is  established,  what  is  to  be- 

■  come  of  the  State  itself  1 
llkThis    question     Mr.    Gladstone     had 
answered  in  describing  the  natural  tri- 
umph and  end  of  human  wilfulness.  And 

^  there  is  an  eloquence^  and,  what  is  better, 

'  an  earnestness  of  mmd  in  what  he  has 
written^  which  must  command  the  greatest 
respect.  He  is  also  to  be  cordially  thank- 
ed for  not  overlooking  the  danger  of 
making  the  effect  upon  the  State,  not  the 
ixnury  to  the  Church,  the  primary  object 
of  interest.  In  treating  the  subject  as  a 
statesman,  he  has  not  forgotten  that  his 
first  duty  is,  not  to  man,  but  to  a  power 

'  above   man,  and  to    the  authorized  re- 

fnresentative  of  that  power — the  Catho- 
ic    Church.     And    if^  it   were  possible 
;  to    separate    the    interests  of  the   two 
bodies,   he  would  be    bound,  whenever 
"  they  clashed,  to  sacrifice  the  State  to  the 
.  Church.     But  as  such  a  collision  cannot 
take  place — as  to  benefit  the  Church  is  to 
benefit  the  State — as  the  mode  of  benefit- 
ing it  is  by  obeying  it — as  the  line  of  obe- 

*  dience  is  clear,  whereas  that  of  expedi- 
ency is  both  doubtful  and  dark — as  the  in- 
trusion of  secondary  objects  embarrasses 

.  and  obscures  those  which  are  primary, 
and  accustoms  the  mind  to  false  positions 

\ — ^for  these,  and  all  the  other  reasons 
which  are  to  be  urged  against  expediency 
morals,  it  is  necessary  to  accompany  the 


purely  political  arguments  for  supporting 
the  Church  with  a  protest  against  the  as- 
sumptioii  of  them  as  the  true  ground  on 
which  to  fight  the  question. 

Even  without  pretending  to  any  extraor- 
dinary prudery  on  utilitarian  morals,  it  is 
impossible  to  look  back  on  the  course  of 
thought  and  argument  through  which  we 
have  sunk  into  our  present  position,  with- 
out dreading  the  word  '  expediency,'  to 
which  our  decline  is  owing.  *  Mene, 
mene,  tekel,  upharsin,'  is  the  motto,  says 
Lord  Bacon,  for  that  king  ^  who  maketh 
not  religion  the  rule  of  government,  but 
only  casteth  it  in  to  make  the  scales 
even.'*  And  if  the  legislature  of  this 
country  has  been  weighed  and  found 
wanting,  and  the  kingdom  has  been  di- 
vided, and  the  crovm  nearly  taken  from  the 
sovereign,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  here. 

Even  as  a  mere  protest  against  expedi- 
ency, Mr.  Gladstone's  book  is  important, 
and  next  to  the  suspicions  respecting 
Paley's  soundness,  which  seem  to  be  ris- 
ing up  even  at  Cambridge  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Professors  Whewell  and  Sedg- 
wick, this  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  which  have  been  made  to 
rescue  our  modem  ethics  from  their  pre- 
sent degradation. 

But  when  this  protest  has  been  made, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  made  too  often,  we 
may  ask  the  legislator  to  consider  what 
is  to  become  of  the  State,  the  very  ob- 
ject for  which  he  is  labouring,  when  he 
has  been  driven  to  acknowledge  that  '  re- 
ligion is  not  a  subject  for  the  interference 
of  man  with  man/ 

First,  then,  it  directly  contradicts  not 
only  the  express  precepts  and  practice, 
but  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity itself.  Among  all  the  mysteries 
of  our  present  state,  perhaps  the  most 
inysterious  is  the  manifest  truth,  that 
God  has  placed  so  very  much  of  man's 
happiness,  his  spiritual  and  highest  in- 
terests, in  the  hands  of  man.  What  is  to 
become  of  a  system  of  which  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end,  rests  on  the  union 
of  man  with  man,  of  generation  with  ge- 
neration, father  with  child,  husband  vnth 
wife,  king  with  people — which  makes  all 
its  members  one  mystical  body,  sufi^eringr 
and  rejoicing  all  together — which  ^ends 
its  ministers  mto  the  world  for  the  very 
purpose  of  preaching,  teaching,  warning, 
confinrlng,  distributing  God's  blessings 
to  man — which  represents  man  as  m 
every  circumstance  of  life,  even  in  the 
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inost  mysterious  aniji  highest  of  all,  the 
iostrument  of  God  to  govern  and  to  save 
his  fellow-heings — ^which  makes  the  care 
of  man  the  very  test  of  our  love  to  God, 
and  the  formation  of  a  society  of  men 
into  a  kingdom  ruling  over  men,  the  ob- 
ject of  God's  descent  upon  earth : — What 
is  to  become  of  such  a  system  in  the  face 
of  the  declared  maxim,  that  man  has  no 
nght  to  concern  himself  in  the  religion 
of  his  fellow-man  1  Christianity,  there- 
fore, must  be  abandoned. 

Every  thing  like  a  religious  society 
must  follow  next — commu^ion8  of  ev- 
ery kind — ^Presbyterianism,  Quakerism, 
Methodism,  as  well  as  the  church.  The 
very  essence  of  such  associations  lies  in 
the  need  and  benefit  of  a  mutual  depend-^ 
ence  of  men  upon  each  other  for  instruc- 
tion, guidance,  sympathy,  comfort,  and 
belief,  in  religion  as  in  everything  else. 
There  can  be  no  preaching — ^ho  attempts 
at  conversion — ^no  teaching,  even  by  books 
— ^no  eii^ployment  of  example — ^not  even 
of  social  prayer ;  for  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings cannot  be  united  without  some  one 
presuming  to  control  and  dictate,  a  right 
which  no  one  will  possess. 

With  relifirious  societies  must  perish  re- 
ligious truth — no  elevated  truth  can  be 
maintained  without  a  combination  of  m^ n 
to  guard  it  from  each  other — ^to  hold  it  up 
in  the  face  of  the  world — ^to  transmit  it 
from  one  generation  to  another.  With 
religious  truth  will  perish  all  truth  The 
right  of  private  judgment  will  be  carried 
out  to  its  full  extent.  There  will  be  no 
even  seeming  truth  but  the  opinion  of  the 
individual — and  when  that  has  changed, 
as  it  must  do,  over  and  over — ^what  will 
remain  1  If  men  would  trace  this  pros- 
pect in  history,  for  history  has  already 
realized  it  in  Athens,  they  would  see 
something  more  than  even  external  facts 
loosened  and  evaporated  by  these  princi- 
ples of  sophistry.  They  would  hear  its 
victims  doubting  even  the  most  internal 
evidence  within  them,  mistrusting  their 
senses,  questioning  their  consciousness, 
regarding  the  world  as  a  nonentity,  their 
own  existence  as  a  dream  ;  and  trying  to 
escape  from  this  misery,  as  this  people 
will  try  to  escape  it,  by  that  which  neces- 
sarily follows  on  the  loss  of  truth-^vice — 
undushing,  unreprovable  vice.  For  vir- 
tue is  obedience  to  law,  and  hlw  is  an 
external  standard,  ascertainable  by  rea- 
fl(6n ;  and  when  no  external  standard,  it  is 
thought,  can  be  ascertained,  men  cease  to 
seek  for  it,  and  follow  the  only  rule  which 
is  left — the  rule  of  their  own  inclination. 


Every  one  will  do  what  is  pleasing  in  his 
oym  eyes,  and  call  it  tdrtue :  it  was  so  af 
Athens.  Was  it  not  so,  for  a  season  at 
least,  in  France  1 

And  then  the  necessity  will  be  obvious, 
of  some  party  stepping  in  to  overrule 
these  individual  fancies,  to  set  up  an  ex* 
temal  standard  of  right  and  wrong;  to 
teach  and  educate  their  fellow  men ;  to 
take  an  interest  in  their  minds,  though 
not  in  their  souls«  They  are  doing  thii 
in  England,  as  they  did  at  Athens.  Even 
the  sophists  were  compelled  to  profess 
the  teaching  of  virtue  ;  and  our  English 
sophists  are  the  first  to  clamour  for  d 
hoard  ofeducatioiu 

We  ask — ^upon  what  pretence  1 — Whcd 
u  there  in  morality^  which  there  is  not  in 
religioTiy  to  justify  the  irUerference  7  If 
Catholic  Christianity  cannot  give  a  gover* 
nor  a  right  to  diffuse  Christianity,  philo* 
sophy  can  give  no  commission  to  make  a 
people  philosophers.  Natural  benevo* 
lence,  power,  and  authority,  are  titles  the 
same  in  each.  To  a  still  better  title,  that 
of  a  [fecial  divine  appointment,  the  phi- 
losopher cannot  even  pretend.'  Truth  can 
give  him  no  authority ;  for  he  cannot 
prove  his  system  of  morals  without  the 
help  of  principles,  which  he  has  already 
set  at  naught :  as  human,  it  is  not  tenable 
against  the  contempt  which  he  has  engen- 
dered for  all  human  opinion ;  as  divine,  it 
cannot  be  established  without  the  very 
argument  from  Catholicity,  which  he  has 
rejected  in  rejecting  the  Church.  To 
prove  that  his  moral  law  came  from  God 
and  not  from  man,  as  the  Pantheistic  ra- 
tionalism, which  is  now  spreading  like  a 
fungus  around  us,  seems  willing  to  allow, 
he  must  show,  not  that  all  men  in  all  ages 
have  acknowledged  it,  (for  this  he  cannot 
do,)  but  that  in  the  most  remote  uncon- 
nected countries,  it  has  been  held  by  de- 
tached bodies  of  men — on  the  tradition  bf 
their  fathers, — as  part  of  a  law  originally 
received  from  God ; — that  it  has  been 
preserved  carefully  from  corruption — 
publicly  and  constantly  proclaimed — em'- 
bodied  in  positive  institutions  ; — referred 
to  as  a  standard  of  right — mutually  com- 
pared— accepted  by  the  rulers  of  societies 
as  conditions  of  their  rule — and  with  ^ 
pledge  to  promulgate  it ; — and  lastly,  that 
it  came  from  God  and  not  from  man,  bc^- 
cause  it  was  opposed  to  man,  to  his  natu- 
ral reason  and  passions — because  it  had 
been  constantly  resisted  by  innumerable 
moral  heresies^  and  maintained  with  diffi-  ' 
culty  against  them — ^because  it  was  as 
unlike  to  any  invention  of  immoral  man. 
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as  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  to  the  de- 
finiteness  of  logical  philosophy.  But  this 
catholicity  of  ethics  the  philosopher  can- 
not admit  in  his  own  scheme  without  con- 
demning his  contempt  for  it  in  the  Church : 
he  must  therefore  take  other  grounds, 
and  he  will  fall  hack  upon  the  heauty  of 
morality,  on  its  internal  harmony  with 
our  nature,  on  its  excitement  of  feeling, 
its  self-evident  happiness.  This  is  the 
scheme  which  is  now  rising  up  to  cover 
the  nakedness  of  heathenism^ 

And  of  it  one  thing  is  ohvious.  If  it  be 
so  natural,  so  obviously  beautiful,  where 
is  the  need  of  enforcing  it  1  Why  all  this 
bustle  of  education  to  prevent  vice,  if  vir- 
tue be  so  congenial  to  manl  Or,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  enforce  it  against  the  yfiW  of 
the  subject,  what  sanction  has  the  philo- 
sopher with  him  but  brute  force — brute 
force  to  make  men  love  the  drug  which 
they  are  compelled  to  swallow  1 

but  it  is  also  easy  to  ask,  why,  in  this  list 
of  natural  virtues  and  beautiful  emotions, 
is  religion  to  be  excluded  1  Moral  feel- 
ings are  indeed  natural ;  moral  affections 
,fujl  of  pleasure  ;  they  spring  up  spontane- 
ously towards  other  moral  bemgs  when- 
ever they  are  placed  before  us,  as  sounds 
ntter  themselves  when  the  string  is  touch- 
ed. But  God  is  a  moral  being  as  well  as 
man ;  and  piety  is  as  natural  towards  him 
as  obedience  towards  parents,  pr  pity  to- 
wards the  distressed :  and  there  is  but 
one  way  of  excluding  religion  from  form- 
ing a  part  and  portion  of  morality — the 
way  of  Atheism. 

True  indeed — the  philosopher  will  say 
— but  then  God  is  invisible ;  and  human 
rulers  can  only  consider  what  is  before 
their  eyes.  Legislation  must  be  real, 
tangible — it  cannot  enter  into  mysteries 
and  theories.  We  ask  in  what  sense  God 
is  invisible,  in  which  nearly  all,  perhaps 
all  the  persons  to  whom  we  owe  duties 
upon  earth,  are  not  equally  hidden  from 
usl  What  does  man  see  of  his  family, 
of  his  country,  of  his  king,  even  of  his 
nearest  friend,  but  what  he  sees  of  God — 
outward  forms  to  symbolize  inward  acts  1 
We  owe  no  duties  to  men's  bodies,  ex- 
cept as  representatives  of  their  minds ; 
^nd  those  minds  we  never  saw,  even  in 
those  who  are  nearest  to  us.  We  hear 
of  them-T-read  of  them — look  at  them 
through  a  veil — interpret  their  move- 
ptients  as  we  are  able — ^realize  their  pres- 
ence by  imagination — take  our  notions  of 
pur  relation  to  them  from  others — con- 
centrate our  aflfections  on  them  by  an  ef- 
fort of  thought — lool^  to  them  as  to  per- 


sons out  of  sight,  even  as  men  look  to 
God  I  and  carry  on  communion  with  them 
also,  not  by  sight,  but  faith.  If  acting 
without  sight  is  mysticism,  our  whole 
moral  life  is  mysticism.  If  a  legislator 
may  not  rule  except  where  he  can  touch 
ana  handle,  he  has  no  business  with  mo- 
rality. 

And  yet — a  coarser-minded  moralist 
will  say — ^without  any  romance  of  sympa- 
thies and  aspirations  of  heroism — ^there 
are  plain  homely  duties — honesty  for  in- 
stance, temperance,  conformity  to  estab- 
lished laws,  without  which  society  must 
fall  to  pieces ;  and  government  must  in- 
culcate these.  Undoubtedly  ;  the  most 
ordinary  common-place  legislators  have 
always  thought  so.  Bishop  Warburton, 
imperfect  and  painful  as  his  theory  is,  has 
shown*  the  practice  of  statesmen  in  all 
ages,  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  it. 
He  has,  indeed,  wrongly  implied  that  they 
propagated  a  religion  for  the  sake  of  mo- 
rality ;  but  he  has  not  produced  any  in- 
stance of  their  establishing  morality  with- 
out religion.  It  is  a  dream  which  never 
was  realized.  Even  the  ethics  of  the 
French  Revolution  could  not  be  propagat- 
ed without  a  Goddess  of  Reason. 

Empty  men  of  their  natural  passions,  or 
crush  them  with  a  police,  like  criminals 
in  a  gaol,  or  place  them  under  the  watch 
of  a  stern  searching  public  opinion,  or  so 
stimulate  and  sublimize  their  selfishness, 
till  they  invariably  do  their  duty,  because 
they  see  it  is  their  interest — and  it  may 
be  possible  for  men  to  herd  together  with- 
in the  same  boundaries  and  under  a  com- 
mon name,  and  without  many  great  out- 
breaks of  crime.  And  this  is  the  promise 
held  out,  when  alarm  is  expressed  at  the 
attack  upon  religion — this  the  utmost 
which  those,  who  are  despairingly  giving 
way  before  the  pressure,  pretend  to  hope 
for.  Civilisation  and  information  and  the 
police  are  to  do  everything  ! 

Alas !  what  is  it  which  now  keeps  up 
the  tone  of  public  morals,  and  acts  with  a 
far  more  searching  efficacy  than  laws  or 
magistrates  or  men  in  general  1  It  is  not 
merely  religion,  let  us  remember,  for  reli- 
gion, true,  faithful  religion,  may  be  but 
It  is  the  Church\  as  Bishop  Butler 


rare. 


says— it  is  her  institutions — her  daily  pre- 
sei^ce — the  voice  of  her  ministers — her 
forms — her  high  standard  of  practice-"  still 
held  up  to  view  even  amiast  the  worst 
defection  of  her  individual  members — 


■  Divine  Lejration. 
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which  unconsciously  act  upon  the  world 
at  large ;  and  especudlv  on  that  large  por- 
tion of  the  world  which  the  recommenda- 
tion and  example  of  .the  State  hrin^  into 
her  bosom,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without 
any  real  feeling  of  devotion.  While  the 
State  contemplated  all  its  subjects  as 
Christians,  they  were  baptised,  came  to 
church,  listened  to  sermons,  respected 
their  ministers,  called  themselves  Chris- 
tians, and  with  the  title  adopted  many  of 
the  practices  of  the  Church,  much  as  they 
followed  the  fashion  of  their  rulers  in  any 
other  pohit ;  and  the  Church  had  no  au- 
thority to  reject  them. 

And  if  any  one  think  that  even  this,  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  had  no  influence  on  their 
conduct,  we  refer  them  to  Mr.Gladstone's 
admirable  remarks  in  his  third  chapter. 
With  the  defection  of  the  State  this  class 
of  citizens  will  fall  away  also — there  will 
still  be  left  a  small  body  raising  its  pro- 
test against  vice,  and  exhibiting  as  it  may 
exhibit,  even  in  the  most  promiscuous 
crowd  of  imperfect  Christians,  a  high  ex- 
ample of  morality;  and  there  may  be 
many  other  bodies  and  sects  professing 
to  inculcate  it  also.  But  the  indifferent, 
the  ignorant,  the  wilfully  bad,  the  peas- 
antry, the  manufacturing  population, 
much  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  whole 
of  what  is  called  the  fashionable  world, 
who  are  at  present  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  chiefly  by  political 
prejudices  or  statistical  arrangements, 
will  then  be  left  to  themeelves.  Church 
and  meeting-house  will  be  both  alike,  and 
neither  will  be  entered;  religious  society, 
with  its  elevated  morals,  will  never  be 
brought  before  them — or  it  will  assume  a 
harsh,  alien,  exclusive  character — open 
to  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  and  self-con^ 
ceit — and  therefore  repulsive.  The  profli- 
gacy of  Charles  II.'s  reign  was  the  natu- 
tbI  recoil  from  a  sectarian  puritanism. 
And  the  Church  to  the  majority  of  men 
will  wear  the  same  harsh  aspect,  and 
produce  in  them  the  same  evil,  whenever, 
by  beasing  to  be  the  Church  of  the  State, 
it  shall  cease  to  contain  within  its  bosom 
the  bad  as  Well  as  the  good,  to  unite  them 
both  under  one  code  of  laws  and  one  lan- 
guage— with  this  only.diflerence,  that  the 
S^od  only  do  what  ul  alike  profess— and 
e  hypocrisy  is  confessedly  with  the  bad. 
We  cannot  dwell  longer  on  this  point — 
but  the  softening,  unhumiliating,  unassum- 
ing influence  of  the  good  on  the  bad, 
when  they  are  both  united  by  an  exter- 
nal authority  in  one  society,  and  pledged 
to  the  same  observances,  without  any  af- 


fectation of  exclusiveness,  is,  perhtms, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  dif- 
fusing at  least  external  decency;  and 
without  it  society  must  be  rent  at  once 
into  two  great  divisions  of  pure  good, 
and  pure  evil;  and  the  battle,  a  battle 
which  revelation  teaches  us  to  expect,  as 
the  present  world  draws  to  its  end,  will 
commence  between  them.  What  police 
will  be  sufficient  to  keep  peace  and  order 
among  nearly  a  whole  people  released 
from  the  restraints  of  religion?  What 
moral  laws  can  be  substituted  which  they 
will  I'ecognise  as  binding  when  religion 
is  discarded — who  will  maintain  these 
laws — what  shame  can  be  expected  when 
the  highest  authority  before  them  has  ab* 
dicated  its  right  to  censure — how  the 
tone  of  public  opinion  can  be  kept  elevat- 
ed, when  the  org^  which  expresses  it  is 
daily  sinking — these  are  points  to  be  solv- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Education. 

But  then  it  is  added,  virtue  is  so  expe- 
dient— it  is  so  evidently  a  man's  interest 
to  be  honest,  and  obedient,  and  sober,  that 
only  make  men  clever  and  well  informed^ 
and  they  must  be  good.  Teach  the  plough* 
man  and  mechanic  to  use  their  intellects 
— give  them  lessons  in  history,  chemis* 
try,  botany,  and  zoology — endow  plenty 
of  schools,  and  all  will  be  safe.     It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  statistics  of  crime,  late- 
ly collected,  very  little  justify  this  confi* 
dence  in  the  horn-book  and  the  school^ 
master ;  but  without  any  such  perplexing 
inquiries,  there  are  two  facts  in  human  na- 
ture which  settle  the  question  at  once— 
give  men  all  the  talents  in  the  world,  and 
they  cannot  ascertain  what  their  real  in- 
terest is  without  the  light  of  law  to  guide 
them  prior  to  all  calculation — give  them 
all  this  light,  and  yet  they  have  not  the 
power  of  following  it  without  supernatur- 
al assistance.     No  hnman  intellect  can 
collect  all  the  possible  contingencies  of 
actions,  and  strike  a  balance— and  no  hu- 
man will  can  of  itself  pursue  real  good 
even  while  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  good. 
If  you  want  to  make  men  act — ^men,  we 
mean, without  Christianity — ^you  must^ive 
them  passions-— and  passions  in  reality, 
not  reason,arethe  things  to  which  theorists 
look  for  keeping  an  un-Christianized  peo 
pie  from  crime :  create  avarice  enough, 
and  a  manufajcturer  must  be  honest  to 
avoid  losing  his  custom  :  make  men  cow- 
ards at  the  thought  of  sickness^  and  they 
will  continue  sober  :  fill  them  lull  of  am- 
bition, and  they  will  never  act  against 
public  opinion ;  in  other  words,  only  make 
them  vicious  enough,  and  they  will  infal- 
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li]a)yb€^Tiniioii«irHi»d;Qni  those  horoiBopa- 
thic  moralft  we  are  t«  rest  our  hopes  that 
neither  psieoiis  nor.  treadmiUa  will  be  need- 
edf  when  ww  have  onoe  got  rid  of  the 
Church. 

There  is,  indeed^  a  simpler  mode  of  e»> 
caping  from  these  diffieulties  $  and  Liocke 
aai¥  that,  having  thrown  over  the  Church, 
he  must  boldly  adopt  this  mode  at  once, 
instead  of  being  graduallv  driven  to  it 
through  the  other  half-and-half  theories. 
If  the  State  is  in  any  sense  to  be  consi- 
dered the  moral  ruler  of  its  subjects,  it 
must  endeavour  to  rear  them  up  in 'the 
Church,  or  the  Church  and  Christianity 
alike  must  be  rejected  as  false.  From 
this  conclusion  Loeke  shrunk :  and  to  es- 
cape it  he  manfully  denied  his  premise. 
He  limited  the  right  o[  the  government  to 
the  preservation  of  life  and  property — 
made  it,  in  fact,  a  high  constaUe,  or  com- 
missioner of  police,  and  nothing  more ; 
and  then,  to  prop  up  one  falsity  by  anoth- 
er, as  something  was  needed  to  justify 
this  arbitrary  limitation  of  its  power,  he 
adopted  the  social  compact — a  compact 
made  nobody  knows  when,  nobody  knows 
where,  nobody  knows  by  whom — which 
men  never  did  make,  nor  could  make,  be- 
cause they  never  could  have  been  without 
some  lawiful  authority  over  them — or,  to 
use  Locke's  words,  in  a  state  of  naiure. 
With  this  lie,  for  it  cannot  be  called  less, 
(and  the  gross  inconsistencies  which  are 
palpable  in  Locke's  Letters  on  Toleration, 
would  almost  show  that  he  felt  it  to  be 
such),  we  have  little  to  do.  All, inquiry 
into  an  original  compact  is  superseded  by 
the  necessity  of  acknowledging  that  a 
virtual  compact  does  exist  at  present. 
Though  false  of  society  at  its  commence- 
ment, it  may  become  nearly  true  in  its 
progress.  It  must  be  true  of  every  nation, 
which,  retaining  monarchical  forms  and 
the  old  machinery  of  government,  gradu- 
ally shifts  the  real  power  and  the  last  ap- 
peal to  the  body  of  the  people,  leaving  the 
king  and  parliament  the  authority  of  a 
provisionid  committee,  and  this  alone. 
We  have  not  yet  reached  the  extreme  of 
this  case  ourselves,  but  we  are  rapidly 
verging  to  it ;  and  the  consequences  are 
manifest. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  real 
government  at  all.  The  .people  cannot 
act  by  themselves:  no  numerous  body 
can  act  except  through  delegates;  the 
very  necessity  of  appointing  a  committee 
for  the  management  of  every  society 
proves  the  impossibility.  But  to  this  nat- 
ural incapacity  add  a  jealousy  and  suspi- 


cion of  the  committee  whieh  tliey  are 
compelled  tp  create — a  difference  of  opir 
nion  on  the  most  essential  questions-^the 
demand'Of  aoonstant  reference  to  them- 
selves on  every  matter  of  importance, 
an  irritable  self-consequenoe  which  will 
allow  no  one  to  think  for  or  to  guide 
them — and  you  paralyze  at  once  the 
movements  of  the  whole  body.  The  so<> 
ciety  cannot  stir — ^the  committee  cannot 
stir.  On  a  few,  very  few  points  indeed, 
on  which  all  parties  may  be  agreed,  or 
which  are  viewed  with  indifference,  there 
will  be  liberty  for  the  government  to  act, 
but  on  no  others ;  and  the  more  the 
people  think,  and  judge,  ai^d  interfere 
with  the  details  of  administration,  the 
more  the  machine  will  be  clogged,  till  it 
stands  still.  The  history  of  the  late  ses- 
sions of  parliament  is  an  illustration  at 
hand  ;  and  if  little  has  been  done  thia 
vear,  still  less  will  be  done  next:  and  per- 
haps this  suspension  of  the  recent  fever 
of  legislation  will  be  a  happy  thing  for 
the  country.  The  evil  does  not  lie  in  the 
legislature  doing  little  or  nothing,  but  in 
their  being  confined  to  do  only  what  is 
comparatively  poor  and  paltry.  They 
can  only  manage  what  the  body  of  the 
people  will  trust  to  them  ;  and  the  body 
of  the  people  being  divided  on  the  most 
important  of  all  questions — ^religion — 
with  religion,  whatever  be  their  wishes, 
they  cannot  interfere.  To  call  on  them 
to  support  the  Church,  while  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  voices  and  wills  which  they 
represent  are  in  favour  of  Dissent,  is  to 
demand  an  impossibility.  On  one  inter- 
est, indeed,  men  of  even  the  most  oppo- 
site religions  will  agree — the  value  of 
their  life  and  their  purse  :  and  as  this  can- 
not be  secured  without  a  police,  they  will 
entrust  to  their  committee  of  manage- 
ment sufilcient  physical  force  and  liberty 
of  judgment  to  keep  their  homes  and 
highways  fromrobbers or  a  French  army. 
To  this  they  will  restrict  it— and  thus 
what  Lockeism  pronounces  to  Jbe  right 
will  become  a  fact ;  and  '  society  and 
government  will  exist  only  for  the  pro- 
curings,  preserving,  and  advancing  civil 
interests  ....  life,  liberty,  health,  and 
indolency  of  body,  and  the  possession  of 
outward  things,  such  as  money,  lands, 
houses,  furniture,  and  the  like  ;  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  will  be 
bounded  and  confined  to  the  onlv  ease 
of  promoting  these  things.'*  And  what 
will  be  the  consequence  1 
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Left  us  think  firM  vrhy  Nature  has 
fonned  political  socriety  at  all— why  she 
has  so  contrived  thhigs  that  we  cannot 
exist  without  it — that  it  springs  up  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  human  nature 
even  against  the  will  of  its  members—- 
and  we  shall  then  be  prepared  to  feel  the 
answer  which  must  be  given  ;  namely, 
that  when  government  is  thus  reduced 
into  a  mere  organ  of  physical  force,  Po- 
litical Society  must  perish. 

Look  at  man,  as  he  comes  into  the 
'world,  with  a  helpless  body,  with  evil 
passions,  no  experience,  strong  and  pure 
affections,  a  craving  for  sympathy — for 
something  better  and  greater  than  him- 
self, for  permanence,  reality,  and  truth — 
and  withering  away  without  these, 
as  a  seed  in  a  barren  soil ;  and  we  see 
why  Nature  brings  him  into  the  world  in 
one  form  of  society — ^the  bosom  of  a 
Family — why  a  family  is  as  necessary  to 
his  development  as  air  to  his  body — how 
it  rears  his  animal  life — supplies  him 
laws  and  physical  control  for  his  conduct 
— Hsonveys  to  him  instruction,  ffives  him 
objects  for  afiection,  ensures  nim  com- 
'munity  of  interests,  raises  for  him  an 
ideal  excellence  and  greatness,  and  in- 
vests it  with  the  duration  of  ancestry  and 
progenitnre  ;  so  that  when  perfect  in  its 
organic  parts,  and  riffhtly  regulated,  his 
home  is  a  little  world  in  which  all  the 
-virtues  of  human  nature  can  spring  up 
and  find  a  partial  fulfilment.  Destroy  it, 
and  the  individual  man  is  destroyed  with 

h. 

But  -  somethings  else  is  wanted  beyond 
and  above  the  Family— a  power  which 
shall  interpose,  where  the  moral  control 
of  consanguinity  fails  to  repress  crime — 
which  shall  protect  families  from  each 
other — ^which  shall  regulate  those  rela- 
tions and  communications  with  each 
other  required  by  the  animal  necessities 
of  man,  as  well  as  by  his  moral  sympa- 
thies— which  shall  unite  them  together 
in  resistance  to  external  attacks,  and  in 
accomplishing  those  grand  objects  which 
a  mere  family  is  too  small  to  attempt, 
*  but  which  are  as  necessary  for  the  per- 
fect exercise  of  man's  faculties  as  for  the 
food  of  the  world  and  the  designs  of 
toridence — but  which,  above  all,  shall 
fix  and  preserve  embodied  in  institutions* 
more  permanent  than  families,  those  great 


*  A  writer  of  high  pbiloBopfaical  powers  hat  re. 
eentiy  en]aj>ged  on  this  subject  with  so  much 
acttteness  and  eloquence,  that  we  are  glad  to  refer 
to  his  work. — See  » The  Kingdom  of  Christ,'  by  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Maurice,  Chaplain  of  Guy*s  Hospital. 


principles  of  right  tnd  tnith  tMn  wfaidi 
the  domestic  system-^must  be  founded,  in 
order  to  f^Kl  its  purpose  of  raaring'and 
educating  man. 

Keep  in  view  this  relation  of  familiea 
to  individuals,  and  of  the  State  to  fiunilies, 
and  we  shall  see  the  «se  «f  political  4nh 
ciety — its  nature— thtf  limits  of  the  powers 
of  government — but  eM[>ecially  its  neces- 
sity—^for  without  it  the  fcmily  must  perish : 
and  the  very  first  coofdition  of  its  exist- 
ence must  be  what  Mr.  Gladstone  his 
rightly  called  the  peraonalth  cf  the  Stai€. 
If  it  is  to  protect  families  from  internal 
and  external  aggression,  it  must  be  arm- 
ed with  a  physical  force,  and  that  force 
must  be  wielded  by  a  will,  under  the  con- 
trol of  those  moral  laws  to  which  all  will 
is  subject.  If  it  is  to  be  a  head  and 
centre  of  union,  men  cannot  permanently 
unite  round  any  centre  but  a  moral  being 
like  themselves.  They  have  watch- 
words, and  rallying  cries,  which  may 
seem  to  hold  them  together,  as  the  Glori- 
ous Bevolution,  or  the  Days  of  July,  or 
Liberty  and  Equality,  or  a  Tri-ooloured 
Flag — but  it  is  not  these  abstractions 
which  unite  them,  but  the  accident  of 
one  common  feeling,  which  will  no  soon- 
er pass  away  than  the  mass  will  faU  to 
atoms. 

For  any  permanent  union  of  men  there 
must  be  a  submission  of  individual  will 
to  an  authority  above  them-^-and  that  au- 
thority must  be  moral  and  personal ;  it 
must  command  respect  and  affection  as 
well  as  compulsory  obedience.  It  must 
have  that  sanction  which  even  the  bad 
recognise,  and  without  which  the  good 
cannot  love, — ^high  principles  of  duty,  ab- 
sence of  selfishness,  a  law  over  its  will — 
the  many  sanctions  which  in  human  eyes 
give  a  title  to  command,  of  prescription, 
antiquity,  personal  goodness,  and  accord- 
ance of  sentiment ;  but  it  must  have,  most 
of  ally  a  sanction  from  the  source  of  all 
power — ^the  sanction  of  religion — ^that  in 
the  strongest  of  all  feelings  the  subject 
may  sympathise  with  the  rulers — ^that  he 
may  have  some  security  above  man's 
against  the  abuse  of  power — ^that  when  he 
follows  willingly  it  may  be  with  his  whole 
heart,  and  v3ien  unwillingly  with  the 
sense  that  his  obedience  is  paid  to  God ; 
that  no  pity  or  contempt  for  error  may 
break  in  on  the  fulness  of  his  respect  ; 
that  he  may  have  a  guarantee  for  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsels,  and  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  principles  and  institutions 
which  he  is  called  on  to  support ;  and  that 
he  may  look  for  God*s  blessing  on  a  rale 
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administered  in  obedience  to  God's  will. 
Strip  a  ruler  of  these — ^prohibit  him  from 
professing  religion — ^withdraw  the  name 
of  God  from  his  acts  and  his  laws — com- 
pel him  in  the  highest  functions  of  life  to 
declare  himself  willingly  an  atheist — or 
enslave  his  conscience  to  conceal  on  the 
throae  what  it  is  man's  highest  duty  and 
fflory  to  proclaim  in  the  cottage — his  re- 
hition  to  his  Maker ; — and  beyond  a  tem- 
porary enthusiasm,  or  the  passion  of  an 
army  for  its  general,  as  of  France  for  Na- 
poleon, he  has  nothing  left  to  attach  his 
subjects  to  himself ;  and  the  bond  which 
holds  society  together  will  fall  to  pieces. 
Other  centres  will  form  instead ;  king- 
doms will  break  up  into  provinces  ;  prov- 
inces into  districts  :  the  Nation  is  in  an 
archy — and  the  next  thing  to  be  expect 
ed  is  a  foreign  invasion  and  conquest. 

And  in  the  mean  time,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  Family  1  Even  if  outwardly 
it  continues  to  exist,  where  will  be  its 
moral  code,  its  religious  spirit,  when  left 
without  the  example,  and  influence,  and 
control  of  the  State,  to  the  caprice  of  in- 
dividual parents  %  Where  will  be  even 
its  right  to  educate  its  members  either 
morally  or  religiously — when  the  maxim 
has  once  been  established  that  religion  is 
a  thing  between  man  and  his  God,  with 
which  man  has  no  right  to  interfered 
You  cannot  draw  the  line  between  the 
State  and  the  parent :  you  cannot  allow 
to  one  what  you  deny  to  the  other.  If 
power — power  over  life  —gives  a  title  to 
teach  religion  to  a  child — ^power  over  life, 
even  Lockeism  allows  to  be  the  essential 
characteristic  of  a  government.  If  the 
parent  is  wiser,  so  is  the  governor,  or,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  rightly  says,  he  is  not  fit 
to  govern — if  older,  so  is  the  State — ^if 
.  the  child  is  weak  and  i^orant,  and  inca- 
pable of  judging  for  himself,  so,  bv  the 
common  confession,  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind  also  are,  in  matters  of  religion. 
And  if  God  has  given  authority  to  a  pa- 
rent by  placing  the  child  under  his  rule, 
he  has  also  given  authority  to  govern- 
ment. For  whether  ffovemments  were 
conventional  or  not,  the  very  -necessity 
of  their  existence  is  a  warrant  that  they 
are  instituted  by  God ;  the  designer  is  the 
same,  whatever  be  the  mode  in  which  he 
originates  his  work.  Create  families,  and 
unless  you  can  wholly  insulate  them, 
which  is  impossible,  they  must  combine : 
they  may  be  held  together  by  a  patriar- 
chal instinct ;  or  gradually  group  round 
the  largest  property,  and  there  continue 
on  the  principle  of  inheritance  ^  or  fall 


under  the  strong  arm  of  conquest  ^  or  vol- 
untarily submit  themselves  to.  personal 
wisdom  and  goodness.  But  some  centre 
must  exist,  and  in  that  centre  will  devel- 
ope  a  government — and  that  government 
is  part  of  the  will  and  design  of  God. 

But  conscience  / — the  conscience  of  the 
citizen  !  And  we  plead  also  for  the  con- 
science of  the  child.  What  is  meant  by 
conscience  1  Is  it  the  only  thing  worthy 
of  the  name — a  keen  sense  of  duty  found- 
ed on  a  clear  comprehension  of  all  our  re 
lations  and  duties,  humility  and  obedience 
included — and  claiming  nothing  but  per^ 
mission  to  exercise  self-denial '{  We  ask, 
where  this  is  to  be  found  among  the  mil- 
lions of  subjects  who  talk  of  their  con- 
science, any  more  than  in  the  child  ?  Is  it 
the  mere  fancy  of  the  individual,  the  feel- 
ing or  opinion  of  the  moment,  and  noth- 
ing more  than  a  name  for  self-will  1  This^ 
which  is  really  the  '  conscience.^  so  vaunt- 
ed and  so  exalted,  the  child  has  far  more 
than  the  man,  and  it  must  be  honoured  in 
each  alike.  Or  is  it  a  mere  bigoted  at- 
tachment to  an  existing  religion  \  The 
child,  indeed,  is  born  without  any  reli- 
gion ;  but  if  the  State  has  no  right  to  con- 
vert, a  parent  has  no  right  to  indoctrinate. 
If  the  State  may  not  presume  to  assert 
and  inculcate  its  own  views  of  truth  upon 
adults,  from  the  possibility  of  leading  men 
into  error,  much  less  may  an  individual 
take  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  a 
child  to  give  him  what  may  prove  a 
wrong  bias. 

And  thus  with  the  authority  of  the  State 
must  perish  the  authority  of  the  Family  \ 
and  so  Locke  felt ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  better  inconsistencies  into  which  he 
naturally  fell,  either  his  philosophy  or  his 
practice  induces  him  to  treat  the  most 
sacred  of  domestic  relations  with  levity 
and  almost  insult.* 

What,  however,  is  to  become  of  the 
State  when  thus  the  bonds  of  all  society 
are  loosened,  and  one  only  control  for  the 
child,  as  for  the  man,  remains — btvie force 
— brute  force  stripped  of  all  that  can  give 
it  dignity,  and  beauty — shc^ckled  in  aU  its  ^ 
better  movements,  prohibited  from  ac- 
knowledging the  sanctions  of  God,  or  en- 
tering itself  in  his  service ;  condemned  to 
look  on  itself  as  a  menial  mercenary  hire- 
ling— ^a  constable,  a  tax-gatherer,  a  clerk 
— anything  but  a  king — and  on  its  sub- 
jects as  bodies  without  souls  I  The  end 
is  clear.  Brute  force  is  perpetually  shift- 
ing its  balance,  and  the  greatest  amount 


*  See  his  Essay  on  Civil  Govornment,  passim. 
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must  always  be  lying  donnant  in  the 
hands  of  the  multitude  ;  and  when  gov- 
ernment, with  all  its  privileges,  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  force,  it  will  be  a  tempt- 
ing object,  and  the  struggle  may  be  made 
at  any  time,  and  always  with  a  chance  of 
success.  And  then  the  masses  Twe  are 
already  become  familiar  with  tne  lan- 
guage of  the  period)  will  rise  against  the 
ew,  and  the  few  will  have  nothing  to  op- 
pose them— no  principles,  no  appeal  to 
loyalty,  no  religious  sympathy — not  even 
the  watchword  of  all  patriotism — ^ro  arts 
tifocis — ^nothing  but  a  theory  of  socidy  in 
which  the  masses  will  entirely  coincide, 
and  only  desire  to  carry  into  practice. 
And  another  scene  still  remains,  the  last 
act  in  the  drama  of  society,  when,  on  the 
ruins  of  property  and  institutions,  and 
the  miserable  remains  of  the  masses 
themselves,  exhausted  by  bloodshed  and 
crime,  there  will  rise  up  a  military  des- 
potism, to  which  all  will  succumb  gladly 
as  the  only  refuge  from  the  storm,  and 
of  which  the  first  act  will  be,  as  the  ne* 
cessary  condition  of  all  governments,  to 
collect,  like  Napoleon,  from  the  wreck, 
the  fragments  of  some  religious  system, 
and  once  more  to  establish  a  Church. 

Such  is  the  necessary  career  of  a  State 
which  has  shaken  off  its  allegiance  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  Once  it  has  been  real- 
ized already  in  the  parallel  history  of  hea- 
thenism, and  its  passage  from  a  definite 
revealed  creed  into,  idolatry,  scepticism, 
atheism,  pantheism,  and  superstition.  In 
both  cases  the  succession  of  events  is 
strikingly  similar;  in  both  there  is  the 
gradual  corruption  of  an  ancient  faith  by 
its  own  priesthood ;  in  both  an  usurpation 
of  temporal  power  by  spiritual  influence  ; 
in  both  the  civil  power  becomes  the  ri- 
val instead  of  the  member  of  Church,  and 
encroaches  in  return  on  the  spirituality  5 
— as  in  the  instance  of  our  own  Tudor 
princes.  Then  comes  the  union,  either 
by  foreign  conquest  or  by  compact,  of 
different  nations  with  different  religions 
under  one  civil  head.  This  renders  ne- 
cessary some  compromise  and  connivance 
of  error.  Under  this  connivance  dissen- 
sion grows  up  rapidly  even  in  the  bosom 
of  the  State,  till  it  becomes  too  strong  to 
be  resisted  5  then  opposition  to  it  ceases, 
and  gradually,  from  enduring  what  it 
seemed  impossible  to  extirpate,  men  at 
last  come  to  excuse,  to  palliate,  to  see  no 
fault  in  it,  to  make  it  rightful ;  and  lastly, 
as  a  necessary  apology,  to  lay  down  the 
fatal  axiom,  that  *  religion  is  a  thing  be- 
tween the  conscience  of  the  individual 
and  his  God.' 

▼Ol,  lxv.  10 


This  histoi^  may  be  read  most  cleariy 
in  the  preambles  of  our  own  statutes,  from 
the  earliest  laws  of  Ina,  and  the  other 
Saxon  princes,  down  to  the  legislation  of 
the  present  portentous  epoch.  Its  paral- 
lel in  heathen  times  may  be  studied  in 
the  downfall  of  the  great  eastern  em- 
pires and  their  popish  hierarchies,  and  e&> 
pecially  in  the  remarkable  period  of  the 
Ptolemies.  And,  once  more,  we  cannot 
help  hopioig  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
may  be  induced  to  devote  his  attention 
to  it,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  true 
political  history,  in  a  true  view  of  the  re- 
lation which  politics  have  assumed  to- 
wards religion. , 

A  great  question  follows : — What  is  to 
become  of  the  Church,  supposing  the 
State  to  have  apostatized  from  it  1  And 
on  this  point,  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  rejoice 
to  see,  has  spoken  wisely  ana  temperate- 
ly. It  may  be  true  that  there  are  persons 
within  the  Church  who  are  beginning  to 
view 

*  ikk  ceanootkMi  wiU»  an  eye  of  aversion  or  indif^ 
ference — ^roen  attached  to  the  State,  but  mora  af- 
fectionately and  intimately  cleaving  to  the  Church, 
unwilling  to  regard  the  two  as  in  any  aente  having 
oppoate  iolereBts;  boi  wearied,  peifaapa  exasper- 
ated,  by  the  injuetice  done  of  late  yeais,  or  rather 
during  recent  generations,  by  the  temporal  to  the 
spiritual  body — injustice,  inasmuch  as  the  State 
has  too  frequently  perverted  and  abused  the  insti- 
tntions  of  the  Chureh  by  unworthy  patronage— liaa 
orippled  or  suppceaaed  her  lawful  powens— and  haa, 
lastly,  when  inese  same  misdeeds  have  raised  a 
strong  sentiment  of  dis&vour  against  its  ally,  evinced 
an  inclination  to  make  a  separate  peace,  and  sur* 
render  her  to  the  wHl  of  her  adversaries.' — Chap.  i« 
42,  p.  2. 

They  may  think  also  that  a  separation 
from  the  State  will  give  the  Church  more 
freedom  to  raise  her  standard  of  piety^ 
[chap,  iii.,  p.  85],  to  spread  her  arms 
wider,  and  to  secure  her  faith  against  ag- 
gression. And  if  this  were  really  the 
fact,  no  advantages  to  the  State  could 
balance  the  disadvantages  to  the  Church 
resulting  from  the  connection.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone,  with  all  his  insight  into  the 
strength  and  promised  privifej^es  of  the 
Church,  and  tne  injury  which  it  has  sus- 
tained and  still  sustains  in  this  coxintry 
from  wrong  state-interference,  has  not 
permitted  himself  to  suppose  that  it  can 
become  more  free  or  more  pure  by  being 
left  to  itself.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
striking  parts  of  his  essay  is  his  view  of 
the  assistance  which  an  establishment 
confers  on  religion.  But  he  has  not  ex- 
hausted the  subject.* 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  to  become  of 
litspoWty,  on  which  its  faith,  and  there- 
I  fore  Its  All,  depends  1     That  polity,  as 
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originally  constituted,  U  k  confederation  i 
of  Sishopg,  each  nearly  absolute  in  his 
own  diocese,  all  closely  united  for  the 
government  of  the  whole  Church  in  the 
Episcopal  College.  It  is  a  spiritual  oli- 
garchy, composed  of  ierpiritual  monarcha : 
each  is  bound  to  preserve  independently 
the  standard  of  christian  truth  as  trans- 
mitted from  the  Apostles ;  and  to  prevent 
corruption  in  any  part,  this  is  to  be  con- 
stantly subjected  to  general  inspection : 
such  IS  the  theory  of  general  councils,  and 
the  mode  by  which  we  distinguish  the 
real  Apostolical  doctrines  from  interpo- 
lated opinions.  Now  fuse  all  these  in- 
dependent witnesses  and  authorities  into 
one,  as  was  done  by  thh  usurpation  of  the 
Pope,  or  detach  them  wholly  from  each 
Other,  and  this  beautiful  machinery  for  the 

{reservation  of  the  truth  is  destroyed, 
he  great  problem  therefore  in  Ecclesias- 
tical polity  is  to  maintain  the  independ- 
ence of  the  bishops,  without  sacrificing 
their  incorporation,  and  to  incorporate 
them  without  subjecting  them  to  one 
visible  head. 

But  in  all  societies  there  exists  a  cen- 
tripetal principle,  a  tendency  to  gather 
round  some  individual  or  locality,  and  to 
raise  it  above  the  rest  by  the  combined 
pressure  on  its  sides*  In  the  Church,  the 
enerry  of  thisjprinciple  is  increased  not 
merely  by  its  Catholic  eharaeter,  but  by 
the  first  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity-—unity  and  humility.  To  coun- 
teract it,  the  first  thinff  is  to  form  several 
centres,  and  distinct  bodies  whieh  may 
resist  each  other ;  and  it  was  in  this  man- 
ner the  great  churches  of  Alexandria, 
Constantinople,  Kome»  and  Antioch,  pre- 
served the  balance  in  this  first  centuries, 
fiut  how  are  these  to  ne  formed  1  Evi- 
dently 1>y  taking  some  external  centres 
anil  Innits^  as  from  existing  political  ar- 
rangeBsente,  or  waiting;  till  some  agency 
witnin  the  Church  creates  them,  as  that 
dt  Home  was  formed  by  Orefory,  that  of 
Geneva  by  Calvin,  that,  of  Germany  by 
Luther.  And  Rome  and  Oeneva  are  the 
best  warnings  against  this  latter  altema- 

Sive.  There  is  the  same  centripetsj  ten- 
ency  ii)  the  subdivisions  as  in  the  whole 
pody  ofthe  Church— t)ie  same  disposition 
to  erecjt  pop^y  to  deify  -individuals,  and 
to  fiise  the  whole  socie^  into  the  wul  and 
opinion  of  its  chosen  head ;  and  the  Ca- 
tholic principle  is  imn^isdiately  periUed. 
tt  is  the  realization  of  the  very  principle 
of  dissent,  with  merely  j^his  improvement, 
that  the  centre  is  moi^fiKedand|ierma]t- 
ent.  And  therefore  thf  only  security  is 
the  formation  of  national  churches,  an^ 


national  churches  eimnot  be  fdhned  with- 
out an  union  with  the  State. 

But  this  is  not  aU.  Give  a  church  ac- 
tivity and  intelligence,  and  it  must  spread 
and  acquire  poiDer,  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual ;  for  he  who  commands  the  mind 
commands  the  body.  Is  this  to  be  lodged 
with  the  clergy  1  you  have  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  popery.  But  with  the  laity  1  what 
is  to  become  of  episcopacy  %  For  he  who 
commands  the  body,  to  a  great  degree 
also  commands  the  mind.  Frame  a  lay 
synod  to  balance  the  power  of  the  bish- 
ops 1  you  risk  admittmg  an  ihfusion  of 
tresbyterianism,  and  any  such  body  must 
e  framed  on  democratical  principles; 
and  how  is  a  democratical  body  to  work 
in  harmony  with  the  monarchical  principle 
of  episcopacy  and  the  church  1  Some 
will  he  ready  to  say  that  in  the  days  ofthe 
primitive  Church,  episcopacy  was  uncon- 
trolled and  yet  not  abuscHi.  We  answer, 
that  it  was  controlled— by  poverty,  by 
persecution,  by  the  newness  of  cir<:um- 
stances,  by  the  multitude  and  smallness 
of  dioceses  (and  some  of  these  conditions 
may  be  restored)— but  chiefiy  by  the 
catholicity  of  the  church,  which  is  now 
nearly  lost,  and  with  it  the  greatest  check 
upon  usurpations  in  national  churches. 
One  power  still  remains — the  State ;  a 
poHer  legitimate,  and  appointed  by  God ; 
regular  in  its  movements,  naturally  inte- 
rested in  maintaining  episcopal  authority, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  mutual  de- 
pendence. Gain  possession  of  this,  make 
It  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  the  repre- 
sentative ofthe  laity  ofthe  Church,  and  re- 
pose in  it  such  power  as  the  laity  may  right- 
ly possess  I  and  then  the  question  willbe, 
whether  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power^ 
which  cannot  be  dissevered  from  each 
other,  and  must  be  held  by  the  same 
communion,  shall  be  vested  in  one  band  or 
in  two.  SHaII  the  laity  be  a  check  on 
the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  on  the  laity, 
or  either  of  them  be  absolute  and  au* 
preme  1  and  the  answer  is  easy. 

But  viial  religion^  it  is  said,  is  lost 
when  the  Church  is  thus  established. 
$omething,  indeed,  of  activity  is  lost,  for 
there  is  not  so  much  left  to  be  done.  But 
the  quietness,  sobriety,  and  regularity  of 
an  established  position  in  society  are  far 
more  favourable  to  true  Christianity  than 
the  excitement,  the  self-sufiSciency,  the 
spiritual  pride,  t^ich  are  apt  to  be  pro- 
dueed,  when  men  are  thinking  not  of  edu- 
cating themselves  and  others,  but  of 
preaelyticing,  battling,  atrugirling  against 
contempt,  trying  to  gain  iuuence— and 
i  this  as  an  exclumve  body,  r^^^^]^ 
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The  torpor  of  the  last  two  centuries 
was  produced,  not  by  the  State  possess- 
ing, out  by  its  abusing,  its  power.  And 
the  Cburcn  has  the  remedy  in  her  own 
hands.  No  power  on  earth  can  corrupt 
it  against  its  will.  We  may  as  well  lay 
the  fault  of  our  minds  upon  our  bodies, 
and  insist  on  having  none  at  all,  because 
we  give  ourselves  up  to  their  evil  influ- 
ence. And  even  torpor  is  better  than 
fanaticism.  The  spark  lies  hid  ;  but  it  is, 
not  blown  out.  And  we  may  thank  the 
much-abused  clergy  of  the  old  school,  in- 
active and  obsolete  as  they  may  seem,  for 
the  very  revival  of  true  Church  principles 
which  we  now  witness.  It  was  from  them, 
confessedly,  that  the  views  now  propa- 
gated were  receiv^ed;  while  the  misdi- 
rected zeal  of  Methodism  has  unsettled 
the  very  foundation  of  religious  truth.  ' 

But  Me  clergy  would  be  lees  open  to  seen* 
lar  motives. — The  clergy  are  but  men, 
and  a  mixture  of  seci£ur  motives  may 
enter  into  all  their  actions:  but  pride, 
va3[iity,  and  love  of  maaaffement,  are  as 
secular  as  avarice  \  and  the  temptations 
to  all  these  sins  are  far  less  when  the 
Church  is,  ^s  it  were,  in  garrison,  its  pay- 
ment flxedf  its  duties  regular,  than  when 
jbC  }» jcompeUed  to  carry  on  a  9ort  of  gue- 
rrilla struggle  to  re-€onquer  an  alienated 
P.epp)p.  There  may  be  mischief  working 
m  a  ca^l^ed^  stall ;  but  we  suspect  there 
is  stiQ  more  in  the  pulpit  of  a  proprietary 
chapeL  So,  too,  the  truth  which  the 
Chjirch  is  appointed  for  the  very  purpose 
of  preserving,  is  far  less  endangered  by 
.languid  teaching  than  by  rhetorical  de- 
clamation, and  IS  never  so  likely  to  be 
j[|radu;|i]ly  neglected  as  when  its  advocates 
are  compelled  ratKer  to  attack  their  op- 
ponents than  defend  themselves. 

But  the  communion  would  he  more  pure. 
— Smaller  it  certainty  would  be.  When 
the  sanction  of  the  State  was  withdrawn 
from  the  Church,  its  weak  and  ignorant 
members,  who  cannot  appreciate  spiritual 
clainis,  and  are  brought  mto  it  by  naturally 
following  the  authority  of  their  superiors, 
n^ould  fful  away.  But  the  Church  is  de- 
ifigned,  a^  Mr.  Gladstone  hap  admiifabjy 
shown,  to  hold  evei^  them  in  her  >aspni, 
^nd  gradualtyto  x<^»x  them  to  a  i^gher 
iieuth ;  and  ja  religiop  which  is  io  dp  this, 
and  is  to  make  its  way  to  niin^bars,  fnupt 
have  some  external  evidence  o^  truth,  in- 
tellifirible  to  ordinary  minds.  The  Apostles 
for  this  purpose  haa  miracles ;  Romanism 
its  arts  of  priestcraft ;  Methodism  its  ap- 
peals to  the  passions ;  Soeinianism,  which 
has  none  of  these,  cannot  find  its  way  to 


the  poor.  The  Church  in  England  is 
guaranteed  by  the  sanction  of  the  magis- 
trate ;  and  this  removed,  it  would  inevit- 
ably follow,  looking  only  to  the  human 
condition  of  its  preaching,  that  it  would 
either  be  confined  to  the  educated  classeS| 
or  would  be  tempted  to  recur  to  some  ar- 
tifice for  obtaining  an  influence  with 
others ;  and  the  rest  of  the  community 
must  be  abandoned  to  error,  but  more 
probably  to  infidelity. 

Even  the  discipline  of  the  Churchy  which, 
some  persons  surmise,  would  gain  fresh 
vigour  and  purity  by  a  separation  from 
the  State,  would  be  little  oenefited.  So 
far  as  it  is  exercised  over  obedient  and 
submissive  members,  there  is  nothing  at 
this  moment  to  prevent  the  Church  from 
administering  it  with  sufllcient  rigour 
Here  she  can  have  no  check  but  her  own 
discretion.  But  for  contumacious  oflTend- 
era  the  case  is  diflferent :  she  has  for  them 
no  punishment  but  excommunication,  a 
weapon  far  too  formidable  to  be  used  on 
ordinary  occasion^  or  without  adequate 
proof  of  crimes.  Yet,  if  left  to  kerselfi 
she  must  be  prepared  to  inflict  penalties 
on  all  ofiTences.  At  present  the  State  for 
her  undertakes  both  the  proof  and  the 
punishment.  And  if  the  penal  code  of  a 
nation  be  framed  and  administered  under 
her  influence,  and  in  harmony  with  her 
principles,  it  may  be  fairly  considered  a 
part  of  her  spiritual  discipline,  just  af 
when  in  a  family  the  arm  of  the  father  i$ 
called  in,  where  the  moral  power  of  the 
mother  is  too  weak.  But  even  if  the 
Church  couldpunish properly,  she  could 
not  prove  ofienees.  She  has  scarcely 
any  ludicial  apparatus.  It  was  to  pup- 
ply  this  want  tW^  the  mixed  civil  and 
spiritual  constitutions  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical courts  were  framed.  With" 
out  it,  she  viust  eidier  act  uppp  ru,mour, 
or  confine  her  censures  to  the  few  c^ffifi 
of  barefaced  profliigacy,  or  she  must  estaf)- 
lish  an  in<|uisition  and  confessionaL  And 
an  inquisition  haf  been  estaUishe^  pf 
some  kind  or  another,  in  all  those  spiritiial 
communions  which  have  ii^sumed  an  iQ- 
dependent  superintendence  over  th^pr 
^embers,  fmd  npt  admitted  the  discipline 
of  tha^State^  paip^  of  the  discipline  pf,t)\e 
Chu^  And  ihe^stem,  ^i^9!Uj»d  pf  .^e- 
ing  thus  pfutified,  has  V^en  wj^pi  ^tA 
jealousy,  hyppci^)f|y,  espionage,  piB^spjp^ 
vindictiveness,  supercjUUouspof^s,  iivj»u^u;e, 
and  cruplty,  till  it  Jkas  become  eithpi  ^%qq 
oppressive  to  he  .^mrne,  and  thp  bo^y  ^ 
been  split  into  factions,  or,  as  in  Bom^ 
ism,  an  otter  laxity  pf  morals  hits  at  b^ 
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been  allowed  under  the   appearance  of 
rigid  discipline. 

\Ve  have  said  nothing  of  that  point 
which  forms  generally  too  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  discussion,  the  loss  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  ^  because  the  right 
to  her  endowments  and  to  tithes  rests  up- 
on a  legal  title,  which  cannot  properly  be 
affected  by  the  separation.  That  the 
State  would  follow  up  apostasy  by  rob- 
bery is  more  than  probable.  But  the 
Church  has  been  robbed  before  even  by 
pretended  defenders  ;  and  so  lon^  as  pro- 
perty is  sacred,  she  must  be  maintained 
in  her  right  even  by  those  who  abandon 
her.  It  IS  not  true  to  talk  of  tithes  as  a 
donation  from  the  State,  resumable  at 
pleasure,  and  therefore  dependent  on  its 
Church-membership. 

But  there  is  one  most  important  part  of 
her  resources  which  woula  inevitably  be 
lost.  We  mean  the  great  amount  of  private 

Sroperty  embarked  in  it  as  a  profession. 
!y  this  the  Church  is  for  the  most  part 
maintained.  The  private  incomes  of  the 
clergy,  who  are  now  enabled  by  the  politi- 
cal respectability  of  the  establishment  to 
undertake  its  duties  without  sacrificing 
other  claims,  would  be  withdrawn,  when 
that  respectability  ceased.  Still  there 
would  be  men  of  zeal  and  piety  in  its 
ranks.  But  when  an  institution  is  to  be 
maintained  permanently  and  over  a  wide 
extent,  sober  men  do  not  calculate  on  ex- 
traordinary virtue,  but  on  the  common- 
place morality  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  as 
little  safe  as  feasible  to  depend  for  the  re- 
sources  of  the  Church  upon  the  precarious 
liberality  of  enthusiasm. 

But  without  dwelling  on  these  points, 
and  the  grievous  loss  of  ener^  and  spi- 
ritual inSuence  over  those  portions  of  the 
community  most  needing  it,  which  must 
result,  and  has  already  resulted,  from  the 
impoverishment  of  the  Church,  the  evils 
above  mentioned,  and  which  are  not  in- 
cidentally but  vitally  connected  vnth  its 
constitution,  must  be  enough  to  make  her 
members  pause  before  they  accelerate,  or, 
^even  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  the  support 
of  the  State.  If  they  came  for  the  first 
time  to  Christianise  this  country,  its 
governors  would  be  among  the  first  whom 
mey  sought  to  convert,  and  to  whom,  for 
converting  others,  they  would  look  for 
assistance — all  assistance  which  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  one  party  to  ask,  and  of 
the  othei?  to  grant.  If  they  are  cast  off 
by  those  governors,  they  must  endeavour 
to  reclaim  them  on  the  same  principles, 
and  with  the  same  object.     At  present 


they  are  in  danger  of  losing,  but  have  not 
yet  lost,  the  hold  which  they  would  have 
to  regain  \  and  so  long  as  it  can  be  pre- 
served with  honour  and  without  sacrifice 
of  principles,  they  are  bound  to  cling  to  it. 
As  a  maUy  the  Legislator  is  a  creature  of 
God,  and  he  dares  not  deny  or  suppress 
this  relation  in  any  action  of  life.  He 
owes  to  God  a  constant,  daily  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  origin^  and  a  public 
proclamation  to  others  of  that  name, 
which  men  too  often  forget,  and  of  which, 
as  a  Christian  himself,  he  is  especially  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  herald  and  the  witness 
— iftLpTvpeip  ical  KfiftCavttv  to  au  Unbelieving 
world.  No  position  or  relation  to  man 
can  supersede  this  duty ;  he  cannot  ac- 
cept a  trust  which  is  to  disqualify  him 
from  discharging  it. 

But  he  has  also  power^  a  vast  power ; 
and  we  accept  Mr  Gladstone's  principle 
in  its  widest  extent,  without  any  qualifica- 
tion whatever,*  *  that  wherever  there  is 
power  in  the  universe,  that  power  is  the 
property  of  God,  the  King  of  that  uni- 
verse,' and  must  be  sanctified  to  him. 
We  can  believe  a  man  who  realizes  his 
true  position,  to  move  about  in  the  world 


almost  with  fear  and  trembling,  as  in  the 
midst  of  frail  perishable  creature?  which 
are  the  property  of  a  Being  jealous  of  the 
slightest  injury  done  to  them,,  but  among 
wmch  he  can  scarcely  stir  without  hazarit 
ing  their  destruction.  We  can  imagine 
men  of  no  superstitious  temper,  looking 
even  on  a  fiower  with  a  sense  that  it  was 
not  to  be  wantonly  destroyed ;  viewing 
and  handling  the  works  of  nature,  as  a 
stranger  permitted  to  admire  the  treasures 
of  a  king's  palace.  We  see  nothing  to  be 
ridiculed  in  those  Eastern  religionists 
who  kill  with  their  own  hands  the  food 
which  they  require,  that  Hfe  may  not  be 
taken  without  a  warrant  and  acknowledg- 
ment from  Him  to  whom  it  belongs.  But 
when  man  comes  to  exert  power  over  a 
whole  nation  of  men,  with  all  their  capa- 
cities for  good  and  evil,  misery  or  hap- 
piness, in  another  life  as  well  as  this — ^to 
seize  on  this  presumptuously — ^to  use  it 
without  a  thought  of  responsibility,  or  an 
acknowledgment  of  its  giver,  or  a  prayer 
for  his  blessing — there  does  appear  in 
this  a  degree  of  temerity  which  it  is  real- 
ly difilicuTt  to  characterise  without  stron- 
fer  words  than  Christians  like  to  use. 
Iven  Sidney  thought  that  *  whoever  re- 
ceives delegated  authority  is  accountable 


•  C.  ii.,  p.  33. 
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to  those  that  gave  it,  for  they  who  give 
authority  by  commiBsion  do  always  retain 
more  than  they  grant.'* 

But  the  supreme  government  in  the 
state  is  also  a  ruler :  its  rule  is  co-exten- 
sive with  its  power ;  and  as  the  power  is 
over  life  and  all  things  contained  in  life, 
so  the  rule  is  mediately  or  immediately 
over  the  whole  man  ;  and  the  duty  of  em- 
ploying it  aright,  that  is,  for  the  good  of 
man  and  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Him 
from  whom  it  proceeds,  cannot  be  disput- 
ed. All  attempts  therefore  to  restrict  it 
to  what  are  called  civil  interests  are  fu- 
tile. No  such  compact,  in  the  first  place; 
was  ever  made ;  none,  if  made,  could  be 
binding,  because  man  cannot  covenant 
^Bvith  man  to  omit  a  duty  imposed  on  him 
by  God.  Hence  it  is  that  me  *  object  of 
government  is  the  whole  happiness  of  its 
subjects,'  their  health,  wealth,  peace,  com- 
fort, knowledge,  virtue,  piety,  everjrthing 
that  is  good  \  <  rAo;  ir^tt^iy  *  says  Aristotle, 

It  is  instituted  for,    Hhe  highest   of  all 

foods' KV^iaT&TOV  iravTUV  dyoBov,      *  ItS    objCCt 

IS  especially  the  soul.}  *  With  this  view 
it  has  a  jurisdiction  over  all  sciences  and 
all  arts,  appointing  what  are  to  be  taught, 
how  far,  by  whom,  and  to  whom.  Its  end 
contains  the  end  of  all  human  actions  and 
accomplishments.'  In  the  same  manner 
Plato,  who,  so  far  from  being  a  dreamer 
or  an  enthusiast,  was  a  most  practical 
though  elevated  politician,  places  his  gov- 
ernment in  the  State  in  the  same  relation 
to  its  subject  in  which  the  intellect  stands 
to  man,  and  brings  under  it  the  whole 
range  of  human  duties — from  the  main- 
tenance of  abstract  truth,  and,  above  all, 
the  truths  of  religion,  down  to  the  food 
which  subjects  are  to  eat  and  the  ballads 
they  8ing.§ 

The  State's  own  machinery,  indeed,  is 
very  ill  constructed  for  teaching  anything. 
A  Secretary  of  State  may  be,  as  we  know 
from  experience,  a  totally  unfit  person  to 
meddle  with  the  details  of  education. 
The  House  of  Commons  would  be  a  bad 
academy  for  lecturing  on  surgery  or 
astronomy,  <C  «)aval  architecture,  or  arith- 
metic. The  prime  minister  would  be  ill- 
employed  in  qualifyinfi^  himself  for  a 
grammar-school ;  and  a  lord  high  admiral 
may  know  nothing  about  the  forging  of 


•  Sidney  on  Gov.  c.  iii.,  •.  38,  p.  384. 
t  Polit.  lib.  i.  1 ;  lib.  vii.  c.  1. 
X  Arist.  Ethics  Nico.  lib  i.  c.  3. 
$  Plato,  Do  Rcpub.  iv.  p.  187 ;  Lcip.  edit.  lib.  W. 
.  132. 


anchors  or  the  twisting  of  cables.  But 
men  formerlv  did  not^  confound  these 
technical  and  servile  occupations  with 
that  master  science — ^the  science  of  gene- 
ral principles  and  human  nature — ^by 
which  minds  that  are  formed  for  govern* 
ment  embrace,  and  employ,  and  distribute 
all  the  subordinate  arts,  understanding 
the  bearing  of  each,  though  not  perplex- 
ing themselves  with  its  details,  and  exer- 
cising that  highest  faculty  of  a  governing 
mind,  the  discernment  of  character  and  of 
fitness  in  appointing  their  several  minis- 
ters. The  good  of  the  whole  body  is  the 
fit  object  of  the  head,  wherever  that  head 
is  found,  and  it  is  comprehended  by  a  sci- 
ence above,  and  distinct  from  all  others. 
And  he  who,  as  the  ruler  of  a  state,  is  not 
religious^-openly  and  avowedly  religious 
— must  believe  that  the  knowledge  oi  God 
forms  no  part  of  man's  wisdom ;  that  the 
favour  of  God  is  no  security  for  his  happi- 
ness;  that  the  will  of  God  is  no  rule  of 
his  action,  and  union  with  God  no  object 
for  his  afiections.  He  must  think  so  for 
himself,  and  therefore  for  those  whom  he 
governs ;  and  he  will  endeavour  to  direct 
his  own  mind  and  theirs  to  some  other 
objects,  to  money,  or  manufactures,  or 
comforts,  or  conquests,  or  something 
which  he  does  think  good — ^the  highest 
good  of  their  nature — and  cut  them  ofif 
from  God.  He  will  make  them  idolaters 
and  atheists,  and  be  ah  idolater  and  atheist 
himself. 

We  can  scarcely  condescend  to  notice 
the  easy  sophism,  that  if  the  State  must 
have  its  faith  and  its  religion,  so  must 
every  subordinate  society — as  if  this  was 
a  reductio  ad  absttrdutn.  Every  society 
whatever  ought  to  have  its  faith  and  its 
religion,  because  its  power  ought  to  })e 
employed  according  to  the  will  of  God ; 
and  however  trivial  or  secular  its  imme- 
diate acts,  the  animus  which  regulates 
them  is  to  be  religious.  Even  eating  and 
drinking  we  know  are  not  too  mean  to  be 
directed  to  the  glory  of  God.  It  is  true 
that  men  may  join  together  for  many 
ends,  without  any  thought  of  the  kind, 
and  a  society  still  seem  to  exist — an  East 
India  Company— a  bank—  a  railway  com- 
pany— a  club—a  body  of  stage-coach  pro- 
prietors. The  want  of  religion  may  not 
be  felt,  because  the  centre^  which  holds 
them  together  is  not,  as  in  political  socie- 
ty, a  moral  being,  a  paramount  universal 
law,  but  some  personal  partial  interest  of 
the  several  individual  members.  But  th^y 
who  think  that  political  societies  may  be 
held  together  in  the  same  manner,  forget 
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that  human  selfiahiieM  is  one  thing  in  nn 
asBOciatipn,  checked  and  controlled  by  a 
■apreme  gOTemment  $  and  another,  when 
looted  from  all  its  bonds  by  being  made 
theroUng  principle  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment itself.  All  that  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
quires, to  enable  him  to  retain  his  principle 
in  full,  is  to  show  the  difference  between 
real  societies  bound  together  by  a  social 
principle,  and  concreations  of  individuals 
acting  together  only  by  the  accident  of 
accordance  in  selfishness  9  and  then  to 
point  out  that  the  State,  unlike  minor  in- 
corporations for  trade,  cannot  be  reduced 
to  this  form  without  at  once  dissolving, 
because  in  it  selfishness  will  immediately 
jrecur  without  a  check  to  physical  force, 
and  physical  force  will  triumph,  whether 
in  the  masses  or  the  de^ot. 

Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  gene- 
ral view  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  legisla- 
tor is  scarcely  adequate  for  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  moment ;  and  it  may  even 
prove  dangerous  to  enthusiastic  minds, 
unless  they  see  clearly  the  real  amount  of 
the  po^er  for  which  they  are  responsible, 
and  the  right  mode  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
8op|K>rting  the  Church.  There  is  no  fear 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  overlook  the  fact, 
though  less  sober  minds  may,  that  the 
power  of  the  government  in  this  country, 
not  merely  by  the  Reform  Bill,  but  by  the 
very  character  of  the  nation,  is  materially 
circumscribed  by  public  opinion.  Nomi- 
nally it  may  be  supreme.  In  reality  it  is 
BOt  so. '  And  whatever  be  the  theory  of 
the  constitution,  no  govemment  can  im- 
pose upon  a  people  a  religion  to  which 
they  are  hostile.  Unhappily  a  considerable 
body  in  the  nation  are  opposed  to  the 
CSiurch ;  and  any  measures,  therefore, 
which  should  orerlook  the  real  weakness 
of  the  government  in  this  matter,  must  be 
raah  uid  mischievous.  Men  are  not  to 
forget  their  duty  in  expediency ;  but  nei- 
ther are  they  to  forget  prudence  in  their 
duty. 

For  this  jeaeon  the  only  mode  by  which 
the  State  can  be  preserved  in  its  member- 
ship with  the  Church  must  be  by  bringing 
back  to  it  the  ^eat  body  of  the  nation. 
With  dissension  m  the  people  there  cannc^t 
be  unity  in  the  goyemment  \  and  difficult 
as  the  task  may  seem,  it  must  be  under- 
taken, and  it  is  by  no  means  desperate. 
In  such  a  cause  we  can  despair  of  nothing. 
But  the  work  must  be  accomplished  ^ 
the  Church  itself.  The  State  is  not  the 
direct  instrument  for  conversion.  It  must 
not  meddle  with  the  operation,  farther 
than  to  assist  the  Church  as  a  subsidiary 


well-wisher.  It  must  not  impose  articlea 
of  faith,  or  interfere  with  the  machinery 
of  the  Church,  even  with  the  hope  of  in- 
creasing its  efficacy.  Still  less  must  it  use 
violence ;  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the 
Church  itself  prohibits  all  such  acts,  and 
if  the  civil  rul^r  serves  it  rightly,  he  must 
serve  it  in  obedience  to  itself.  This  alone 
is  sufficient  to  settle  the  question  of  per- 
secution. What  popery  or  individual 
churchmen  may  have  done  is  one  thing. 
What  the  Catholic  Church  prescribes  is 
another.  And  though  she  does  recom^ 
mend  temporal  self-chastisement  to  her 
own  penitent  children— though  she  does 
permit  the  civil  power  to  deal  with  those 
who  are  severed  from  her  communion,  as 
with  men  in  whom  it  cannot  confide  so 
much  as  in  herself — to  punish  civil  crimes 
perpetrated  under  colour  of  religion,  aa 
any  other  offences  \  even  perhaps  to  warn 
the  thoughtless  against  leaving  her  bv 
imposing  trifling  penalties  on  disobedi- 
ence \ — ^though  she'  sanctions  the  use  of 
legitimate  influence,  which  may  be  called 
compulsion,  over  those  who  are  dependr 
ent  on  our  will,  as  when  infants  are 
brought  to  the  font,  attendance  of  children 
enforced  at  Church,  whole  households  of 
slaves  baptized  by  order  of  their  master, 
in  such  cases,  which  are  not  to  be  forgot^ 
ten  when  compulsion  in  religion  is  dis- 
cussed, there  is  nothing  to  favour  perse- 
cution. Her  prohibition  is  express.* 
And  the  reason  is  clear  \  she  cannot  per- 
secute in  order  to  convert  men,  for  a  will 
actively  hostile  such  punishment  only 
exasperates  y  nor  in  order  to  retain  i^n 
by  fear  within  her  own  communion,  for 
she  cannot  bless  or  teach  where  there  is 
no  bond  of  union  but  dread  i  nor  with  a 
view  to  deter  others,  ion  the  suffering  of 
martyrs  excites  sympathy  for  the  offen- 
der, and  imitation  of  the  offence ;  nor  as 
a  mere  retribution  on  crime,  for  the  power 
of  measuring  crime  has  not  been  ffiven  to 
man;  and  last  of  dll,  her  punidiments, 
whatever  their  object,  are  purely  spirit- 
ual \  and  their  severity  too  great  to  re- 
quire any  addition.  And  thus  far  we  do 
not  think  that  the  most  violent  enemy  of 
a  Church,  or  Church  establishment,  can 
find  cause  to  complain. 

For  the  next  step  also  we  shall  have 
their  concurrence.  If  the  Church  is  to 
win  back  Dissenters  into  its  communion, 
it  must  be  invested  with  as  much  moral 
and  spiritual  influence  as  possible.     It 


•  See  Tayloi's  Liberty  of  Prophecy  for  the  opi- 
nioDe  of  the  primiiive  Chnroh,  sect.  14  ;  Bede,  Hi«t. 
Angl.  cap,  Ti. 
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must  be  freed  therefore  from  restraint 
upon  the  exteDsion  of  its  system  f  from 
all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
which  degrades  its  character,  cripples  its 
movements,  and  hidei  or  defaces  its  true 
aspect;  from  anj^hing,  in  short,  which 
ilmkes  it  appear  to  the  people  not  Apos- 
tolical, but  Act  of  Parliament  Christianitv. 
Enable  the  Church  to  multiply  her  bish- 
ops, both  for  Home  and  the  Colonies — 
consult  her  in  the  appointment  of  them — 
allow  her  to  appear  before  the  country, 
as  other  spiritual  bodies  appear,  in  the 
light  of  an  organized  society  with  a 
lejgrislative  head — abstain  from  interfering 
with  her  internal  discipline,  except  where 
she  requires  it  herself — suspend,  at  any 
rate  for  a  time,  the  annual  meddling  with 
her  discipline  and  arrangements,  which 
more  than  anything  proclaims  her  present 
degradation  and  destroys  her  influence — 
let  her  act  as  an  independent  body,  in 
matters  where  God  himself  has  made  her 
independent — and  be  satisfied  with  retain- 
ing ner  connection  with  the  State  by 
sanctioning  and  supporting  her  acts. 

And  there  is  anotner  reason  for  abstain- 
ing from,  and  prohibiting  all  interference 
with  the  Church  kt  present,  even  with 
the  best  intention  $  that  we  are  evidently 
working^  in  the  dark,  very  little  alive  to 
the  real  nature '  of  its  constitution,  and 
doii^  mischief  by  all  our  attempts  at  ex- 
ternal reform.  To  increase  its  stability, 
we  cut  off  its  bishops;  to  make  it  more 
popular,  we  destroy  the  funds  from  which 
Its  chief  charities  were  dispensed ;  to 
strengthen  the  College  of  Bishops,  a 
Commission  is  framed  which  pro  tanto 
supersedes  them ;  to  improve  its  disci- 
pline we  propose  another  invasion  of  its 
episcopacy  ;*  to  augment  its  powers  for 


•  It  it  aanoaneed  that  the  Chareh  Dineipline  Bill 
(00  eftlled).  whieh,  we  mre  lorry  to  eaj,  wm  tupfMrt.. 
•d  in  the  lut  Seeekm  of  PariiaineBt  by  maoy  of 
the  prelfttee,  and  whieh  was  prevented  from  passing 
into  a  law  l;^  the  unwearied  zeal,  accurate  learning, 
keen  logio,  and  (ef^nt  eloquence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter— is  anin  to  be  brought  forward— -or  some- 
thing very  like  it-^-as  soon  as  the  Mouses  reassen- 
blo.  But  we  believe  that  if  such  an  attempt  be 
made,  sereral  of  the  binhnps  will  be  found  to  hare 
reconsidered  the  matter  very  seriously,  and  with  a 
result  extremely  embarrassing  to  the  authon  of  the 
wbeme.  We  must  in  the  mean  time  urge  on  the 
•lergy,  and  the  Christian  public  in  general,  the 
daty  of  giving  full  attention  to  the  Bishop  of  Ex. 
ete^s  unanswered  arguments  on  the  whole  subject 
— «nd  we  now  subjoin  for  their  immediate  benefit 
—we  are  sorry  we  have  not  room  for  more— the 
following  brief  passages  from  one  of  the  Appendixes 
tp  his  Lordship^  late  invaluable  oaaaoE :— 

*  The  •9i€rnal  vo-aetiu  power  of  Ecclesiastical 


difihsing  truth,  we  mutilate  the  Institu- 
tions hy  which,  the  truth  is  preserved. 
Men  who  have  studied  Churcn  History 
are  perfectly  dismayed  at  the  mode  with 
which  our  Ecclesiastical  Legislation  is, 
and  will  be  conducted,  unless  we  can 
rouse  ourselves  to  a  sense  of  our  igno- 
rance, and  be  content  to  sit  still  for  a 
time,  till  our  eyes  are  a  little  more  opened. 
There  will  follow  after^this  the  duty  of 
preserving  to  her  all  the  rights,  immuni- 
ties, and  property,  which  she  possesses 
at  present,  preserving  them  on  the  same 
principle   on  which  private   rights   are 

guarded  —  prescription  and  possession. 
>efend  them  as  private  property,  and 
deal  with  them  as  other  private  property 
is  dealt  with,  and  you  avoid  collision  with 
conscientious  scruples,  whether  real  or 
affected.  You  secure  the  support  of  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  security 
of  their  own  possessions.  You  postpone 
the  attack  till  the  hour  when  the  whole 
framework  of  society  will  be  attacked 
likewise.  You  have  a  clear  intelligible 
ground  to  fight  on,  and  nothing  but  open 


Courts  is  wholly  derived  fh>ra  the  State.  The 
power  of  inflicting  any  punishment,  immediately 
afiecting  the  temporal  possessions  of  any  members 
of  the  Uburch — and,  therefore,  of  those  with  whose 
case  wo  are  now  concerned,  ministers  of  the  Church 
— we  frcdy,  dutifully,  and  gratefully  acknowledge 
to  hold  from  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty.  The 
higher  power  of  these  Courts — that  which  reaches 
to  the  internal  status  of  those  whose  causes  are  de. 
cided  in  them — we  derive  from  a  higher  source, 
from  **  Him  by  whom  kings  reign.** 

*  And  here,  while  we  thus  duti  folly  and  grate, 
fully  acknowledge  the  powers  given  to  us  by  the 
State,  1  most  net  be  afraid  of  saying,  that  the  State 
would  desert  its  duty,  if  it  did  not  give  such  powers 
in  aid  of  the  due  exercise  of  our  Episcopal,  and, 
therein,  of  our  indicial  functions,  as,  on  full  con. 
sideration,  it  shall  deem  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
This  follows,  as  of  course,  from  the  State's  ac- 
knowledging the  Church  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Holy  Apostolic  Church.  The  government  by 
Bishops,  and  the  judicial  power  of  Bishops,  as  ne. 
cessary  to  the  hign  purposes  of  their  institution,  are 
included  in  that  acknowledgment.  If,  therefore, 
the  present  powers  of  Bishops,  and  the  present  con* 
stttution  of  the  Bishops*  Courts,  be  inadequate  to 
the  due  exercise  of  spiritual  discipline,  especially  in 
the  correction  of  criminous  Clerks,  the  leslslature 
has  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  reforming 
those  Courts.  But  it  has  not  the  duty,  nor  the 
right,  nor,  with  all  reverence  be  it  spoken,  the 
poteer,  to  transfer  the  inherent  authority  of  Btshope 
to  other  persons,  even  though  this  be  attempted  for 
the  laudable  and  pious  purpose  announced  in  the 
title  of  this  Bill,  viz.,  "  for  the  more  effectually  en. 
forcing  Church  discipline.** 

•  The  36th  Article  says,  that  **  it  apperUineth  to 
the  Discipline  of  the  Church,  that  inquiry  be  made 
of  evn  ministers,  and  that  they  be  accused  by  those 
that  have  knowledge  of  their  offbnecs,  and  flnallv. 
being  found  guilty,  by  juH  judgment  U  deposed.^ 
By  whom  is  this  '*  just  judgment  of  deposition  ihrni 
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profligacy  to  contend  with.  And  no  one, 
not  even  the  wildest  theorist,  can  charge 
you  with  departing  from  the  legitimate 
functions  of  government.  All  this  has 
been  forgotten  in  the  recent  legislation 
on  church  revenues.  The  spiritual  cha- 
racter of  the  Church  has  been  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  proceeding^  and  its  ene- 
mies have  thus  been  permitted  to  take  a 
share  in  their  management ;  with  about 
as  much  propriety  as  her  Bishops  might 
regulate  the  finances  of  Homerton  or 
Hoxton. 

And  now  will  come  the  question  of  the 
pecuniary  aid  which  must  be  given  to 
assist  her  in  hei:  great  undertaking  of 
reclaiming  the   nation    to    her    bosom 


the  MUuBtry"  to  be  pronounced  7  Can  it  be  by 
any  one  who  is  not  aathoriBed  by  the  Church,  to 
whose  **  Discipline  it  appertsineth  ?*' 

*  A^^in,  the  33d  Article  says,  '*  the  person, 
which,  by  just  judgment  of  the  Church,  is 
lightly  cut  off  from  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
ezooromunioated,  ougrbt  to  lie  taken  by  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  faithful  as  an  heathen  and  publU 
can,  until  he  be  openly  reconciled  by  penance ,  and 
received  into  the  Church  by  a  Judge  that  hath 
authority  thereunto.** 

*  How  can  a  Layman,  receiving  his  authority 
merely  from  the  State,  be  esteemed  **  the  Church  ?" 
How  can  he  deliver  any  "just  judgment^'"  being 
without  jurisdiction  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Church  7  How  ean  he  "  cut  off  from  the  unity  of 
the  Church  7"  How  can  he  thus  bind  ?  or,  again, 
how  can  be  '*  receive  into  the  Church  7"  What 
•*  authority  thereunto**  hath  he  7    How.xan  he  tlius 


'  That  the  person  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
transfer  this  authority,  is  one  who  already  holds  a 
certain  spiritual  jurisaiction  by  commission  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  makes  no  difference 
whatever  in  the  question.  It  would  make  no  dif. 
feience,  even  if  the  jurisdiction,  which  the  Bill 
professes  to  confer  on  the  Jud^^e  of  the  Court  of 
Arches,  were  timilar  to  that  which  the  Archbishop's 
Commission  has  given  to  him.  But  the  jurisdiction 
contemplated  in  the  Bill  is  totally  different  from 
that  which  is  delegated  by  the  Archbishop-— it  is  a 
jurisdiction  which  the  Archbishop  could  not  give- 
far  he  has  it  not  himself — ^he  having  no  original  ju- 
risdiction out  of  his  own  diocese.  More  than  this : 
if  given,  as  the  Bill  affects  to  give,  it  would  not 
Nter^e  within  it  the  jurisdiction  which  ho  already 
holds  by  delegation  irom  the  Archbishop — ^viz.,  ju. 
risdicUon  in  causes  of  appeal ;  but  it  would  destroy 
h,  for  no  causes  of  appeal  lo  the  Archbishop  would 
remain — the  Archbisnop's  own  jurisdiction,  both 
appellate  and  original,  would  be  extinguished,  and 
the  subject  delegated  to  his  official  would  of  course 
altogeUier  vanish.  In  short,  the  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Arches  would  be  no  longer  an  official  of 
the  i^rchbishop,  though  he  might  be  appointed  by 
him.  His  power  and  jurisdiction  would  be  derived 
•olely  from  Parliament,  and  might  be  transferred  at 
pleasure  by  Parliament.  If  it  be  given  this  year  to 
the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  it  may  be  given 
next  year  to  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Bankrupts, 
or  to  Her  Majesty's  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions. 
What  is  Erastianism,  if  this  is  not  V-^Charge  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  1839,  p.  102— 
104. 


That  this  aid,  in  order  to  supply  even  the 
most  pressing  and  immediate  wants  of  the 
Church,  to  give  single  pastors  and  single 
churches  even  to  a  population  of  a  thou- 
sand, must  be  vast,  no  one  seems  disposed 
to  deny.  But  the  whole  statistics  of  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  this  country, 
coupled  with  a  view  of  what  a  Church 
establishment  should  be  to  fulfil  its  ap- 
pointed work  in  such  a  nation  is  this, 
would  present  a  view  of  its  vrants  so  enor- 
mous as  almost  to  produce  despair.  The 
first  thought  of  relief  turns  naturally  to 
the  State.  It  alone  can  command  funds 
adequate  to  the  emergency  of  the  mo- 
ment :  and  funds  which  can  never  be 
employed  so  well  as  in  serving  God,  pro- 
moting piety,  restoring  peace  and  una- 
nimity to  a  distracted  people,  teaching 
them  obedience  to  man  by  obedience  to 
God,  and  placing  over  their  crimes  and 
passions  the  best  of  all  controls,  the  con- 
trol of  religion.  But  we  would  implore 
the  friends  of  the  Church  to  make  their 
petition,  not  for  a  voluntary  gift,  but  for 
restitution  of  plunder,  the  plunder  of  the 
Reformation ;  and,  whatever  be  the  form 
of  the  grant,  to  receive  and  apply  it  as  an 
instalment  on  that  enormous  debt,  which, 
if  this  country  is  ever  to  stand  before 
God  clear  from  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  the 
State  is  bound  to  cancel.  Althous^h  the 
larger  part  of  what  was  seized  rashly,  and 
most  wantonly  misbestowed,  has  been 
dissipated  and  cannot  be  recovered — im- 
propriations, at  least,  may  still  be  redeem- 
ed. We  know  that  it  may  be  called  mere 
madness  to  broach  such  a  measure  at 
present ;  but  we  hope,  nevertheless,  that 
we  may  yet  live  to  see  a  minister  of  the 
Crown  capable  of  taking  his  ground  upon 
a  proposition  so  clearly  just. 

When  tithes  were  enforced  by  the 
State,  it  was  as  a  payment  already  due  to 
God  from  individuals,  just  as  another 
debt,  not  as  a  tax.  The  State  never  pos- 
sessed them,  and  therefore  never  could 
give  them.  They  belonged  to  God.*  And 
Ethelwolf  *8  grant,  thouglj  using  the  lan- 
guage of  a  gift,t  was  evidently  founded 
on  ecclesiastical  principles,  which,  as 
Tillesley  has  proved  by  seventy-two  au- 
thorities from  Fathers  and  Councils,  be- 
tween the  second  and  thirteenth  century, 
formally  asserted  that  tithes  were  of 
divine  right.  Bat,  says  Mr.  Gladstone 
(p.  lOd-),  *  If  we  admit  that  the  tithe  was 

•  Tilleslcy's  Animadv.  on  Selden,  pp.  3 — ^31 ; 
Montagu,  Dialrib.,  pp.  77 — 79 ;  Collier,  Eccl. 
Hist,  part  ii.,  b.  viii.,  p.  712. 

t  Monast.  Ang.,  vol,  i.  p.  100. 
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ff^en  hy  lagjalatiTe  enactipentx  atiil  the 
tithe  did  npt  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
wealth  of  the  £Qg;Ush  Church;  its  aggran- 
disement was  by  gifts  of  lands  wl^ic^  were 
notoriously  and  indisputably  voluntary.' 
SubseqiLentJy  to  the  general  establishment 
of  the  tithe  sy^m,  the  endowments  for 
Eeligion  took  .the  form  of  religious  houses 
of  various  kinds.  Xhe  only  possible  pre* 
tauce  for  claiming  any  of  these  as  gifts  from 
the  State  is  the  fact  of  a  royal  founda- 
lioB. .  But  4B^en  these  are  proved  by  the 
terms  of  the  charter*  to  have  been  per- 
sonal acts  of  the  king,  ^  pi^  salute  anim» 
8p».'  They  proceeded  from  private 
funds,  for  the  ki^g  held  no  public  purse. 
Some  of  t(MkD(i  were  only  nopainally  found- 
ed by  the  sovereign ;  and  most  of  these 
were  endowed  .by  transfer  pf  property 
fiom  other  suppressed  establishments,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  'Templars,  and  alien 
priories  and  chantries,  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  I.,  Edward  II.,  Edward  III.,  Hen- 
WY  v.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Edward  VI.  Yet 
even  these  were  as  nothing  compared 
with  acts  of  private  devotion. 

There  were  »at  the  conquest  nearly  100 
well-endowed  abbeys,!  none  of  which 
emanated  from  a  public  purse ;  and  the 
following  table,  collected  from  Tanner's 
Preface  to  his  Notitia,  niay  give  some 
idea  p£  the  proportion  in  the  following 
reigns: —  . 


By  private 

•    " 

Individuals. 

By  the  Kina: 

WiUtam  I, 

.        39 

.          7 

WilUun  II. 

29        . 

3 

Henry.  I. 

.      143 

13 

Stephen 

.      138 

6 

Heary  II. 

.      165        . 

8 

Richard  I. 

62 

0 

John    "     . 

71        . 

4       , 

Henry  III. 

.211 

5 

£dvwd  I. 

.     loe      . 

1 

Edward  II. 

•       44.      ;. 

3 

Edward  III.      . 

74        . 

.3 

Richard  II.        . 

.82        . 

0 

Henry  IV. 

.    ,      6        . 

.1 

Heni7  V. 

2 

2 

Henry  VI. 

31        . 

2 

Edward  IV.       . 

.        15        . 

0 

Henry  VII.       . 

6       . 

4 

HoivryVIJI.pre^ 

irious  to  the 

plunder  . 

.8 

.        0  • 

And  then  followed  that  kind  of  inter- 
ference with  the  property  of  the  Church, 
which  is  far  more  congenial  to  a  Parlia- 
ment than  any  au^entation  of  its  funds. 
In  153%  380  religious  houses  were  seized 
and  made  oyer  to  the  crown.  In  1539, 
the  great  abbeys  were  compelled  to  sut- 


*  8ee  HSm  Cffcarlen  OoSe««ed^  lyVfyHntk 
t  Monaet.  AngL  toL  i.  p.  9. 
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render.  In  154jP,  the  property  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  to  the  amount  of 
100,000/.  a  year,  was  added  to  the  plunder. 
In  1545,  90  colleges,  1 10  hospitals,  and 
2374  chantries  and  free  chapels,  were 
robbed  and  suppressed,  without  mention- 
ing the  plunder  of  the  bishoprics  by 
Elizabeth,*  the  resumption  of  first  fruits 
a.nd  tenths,  the  exchange  of  impropria- 
tions, anddl  the  other  acts  of  pillage  which 
have  settled  on  the  church  '  a  perpetuity 
of  poverty.'  In  short,  with  very  lew  ex- 
ceptions, whenever  the  State  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  mattec  ofecclesias- 
tical  revenues,  it  has  been  as  a  robber. 
It  was  so  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV^f  un- 
der Henry  V.,f  under  Henry  VTll.,  And 
the  other  Tudor  princes,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  Mary.  Archbishop  Bancroft  8 
plan  for  providing  a  maintenance  for  the 
clergy,  notwithstanding  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  they  rejected  with  scprn.§  And 
wherever  exceptions  exist  to.  the  general 
inclinatioii  for  pillage,  they  are  found  in 
the  person  of  the  monarch.  It  was  the 
monarch  that  supported  Arundel  and 
Chichele  agaiost  the  House  of  Commons  i 
the  monarch  who  saved  the  few  colleges 
that  at  the  Reformation  escaped  the  gene- 
ral wreck;  James  I.,  who  proposed  to 
found  Chelsea  College  for  the  especial 
maintenance  of  the  English  church,||  an4 
Queeu  Anne,  to  whom  we  owe  the  onlv 
provision  for  the  improvement  of  small 
liviugs* 

And  there  are  principles  on  iriiich  our 
ancestors  acted,  when  as  individuala  they 
devoted  their  wealth  to  God,  which  we 
may  well  adopt.  Instead  of  vague 
schemes  of  benevolence,  evaporating^  in 
guinea  subscriptions  to  some  fashionable 
society,  they  seem  to  have  concentred 
their  donations  to  some  one  spot,  gene- 
rally to  their  own  homes ;  or  to  some 
grand  institution,  which  by  its  magnitude 
was  enabled  to  propagate  and  rear  up 
others.  They  khew,  as  we  do,  that  petty 
sums  separately  can  effect  nothing,  but 
when  collected  can  do  much.  But  the 
corporations  in  whose  hands  they  invest- 
ed their  donations,  notwit}i.standing  occa- 
sional abuses,  w^re  far.  more  capa])le  of 
employing  them  in  grand  schemes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church,  than  the  transient 
unlocalized   societies  of  this  day,  with 
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their  annual  committees  and .  itinerant 
secretaries,  and  the  meretricious  oratory 
of  the  platform  and  hall-room.  If  small 
sums  are  to  he  appropriated  to  Church 
purposes  without  any  peculiar  claim  on 
them,  the  hishop  and  chapter  of  the  dio- 
cese are  the  fit  hody  to  receive  and  apply 
them.  But  there  can  rarely  be  cases 
where  a  man's  own  home,  or  parish,  or 
district,,  is  riot  labouring  under  some 
^irituai  want ;  and  if  one  thing  rs  more 
striking  than  another  in  the  munificence 
of  past  times  in  the  Church,  it  is  the 
grandeur  of  the  plan  on  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  supply  even  these  with  small 
means  at  their  disposal.  They  seem  to 
have  thought  it  better  to  perfect  the 
Church  system  thoroughly  in  one  place, 
though  many  others  were  left  wholly  des- 
titute, than  to  do  a  little  everywhere  and 
nothing  fully.  One  strong  man  in  perfect 
health  is  worth  twenty  without  hands  and 
feet ;  anid  they  were  undoubtedly  right. 
They  worked  also  in  faith — that  is,  in 
eonfidence  that  means  would,  through 
some  channel  or  another,  be  supplied  for 
a  good  work,^  if  the  work  were  boldly 
commenced.  They  laid  the  foundations 
of  cathedrals  which  it  took  generations 
to  finish  I  they  planned  vast  societies  of 
v^hich  they  could  do  little  more  than  sow 
the  seed.  And  there  was  no  pettiness  in 
their  views.  When  men  want  trust  in 
others,  they  can  neither  plan  nor  execute 
any  great  thing.  Littleness  and  mean* 
ness  are  the  appointed  curse  for  this  blas- 
phemy against  our  nature ;  and  littleness 
and  meanness  are  stamped  on  nearly  all 
the  acts  of  the  present  day.  We  think  it 
grandeur  to  conceive  a  scheme  for  rais- 
mg  a  body  of  clergy  to  a  bare  decency  of 
subsistence — ^boldness,  to  preserve  the 
ruins  of  things,  which  popular  clamour 
would  obliterate  even  to  their  very  me- 
mory— absolute  rashness  and  folly,  to 
state  the  wants  of  the  church  boldly,  and 
demand  from  ^  the  crown  and  legislature 
what  a  Christian  legislature  could  not 
dare  to  refuse.  Even  a  pittance,  which 
can  scarcely  do  more  than  give  a  morsel 
of  bread  a-piece  to  the  parties  between 
whotn  it  is  to  be  shared,  is  thought  a 
prize  so  vast,  as  to  justify,  and  even  to 
require,  spoliation,  destruction,  viola- 
tion of  oaths,  annihilation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  inheritance,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
title-deeds  of  «hurch  property^  and  all  the 
other  preludes  to  a  vast  and  final  revolu- 
tion. In  air  this  there  is  nothing  great, 
nothing  manly ;  and  th«  liberality  tS  men 


wiU  never  follow  when  greatness  and 
manliness  do  not  lead  the  way. 

Unhappily,  indeed,  the  late  mterference 
of  the  State  with  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  the  principles  on  which  4t 
has  been '  defended,  have  done  much  to 
dry  up  the  ^ring  from  which  its  resources 
ought  to  flow ;  and  individuals  will  have 
little  encouragement  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  their  own  neighbourhood,  when 
the  funds  may  iinmediately  be  seized  by 
a  third  party  for  general  purposes,  or  to 
lay  any  grand  plan  of  their  own,  when 
the  next  moment  it  may  be  reduced  to 
the  same  low  level  with  everything  around 
it — their  personal  benefactions  and  inten- 
tions be  obliterated — and  their  gifts,  in- 
stead of  remaining  as  a  grand  reservoir 
of  future  benevolence,  be  wasted  and  fil- 
tered away  tbr</ugh  the'  sieve  of  a  Com- 
mission.- 

In  spite  of  all  such  discouragements, 
however,  the  duty  of  the  churchman  re- 
mains clear.  Nothing  that  has  been  done 
can  at  all  absolve  hini  from  his  obligation. 
And  if  individual  members  of  the  Church, 
who  are  seriously  bent  on  servmg  her, 
would  let  their  pecuniary  snpport  take 
the  good  old  form,  and  apportion  it  out 
foi^  its  several  purposes  according  to  pri- 
mitive practice  ;  and  if  they  would  make 
their  offerings  at  the  altar,  at  that  place 
and  time  where  the  Church  contemplates 
receiving  them— although  there  were  very 
few  at  first  to  commence  the  work,  a  great 
step  would  be  gained.  The  example 
would  soon  spread,  and^  far  more  widely 
than  we  are  inclined  to  imagine.  Some- 
thing would  be  done  to  atone  for  the  pro- 
fusion of  wealth  which  is  now  wasted  in 
this  country  on  folly  arid  vice,  or  almost 
worshipped  as  a  god<  '  A  few,  at  least, 
would  understand  the  right  tenure  of  pro- 
perty, and  their  obligations  to  Him  from 
whom  they  hold  it.  And  a  true  Christian 
charity,  quiet,  unassuming,  regular^  and 
self-denying,  would  gradually  supersede 
all  the  parade  and  misdirected  unsuccess* 
ful  bustle  of  modern  benevolerice— tavern 
dinners,  fancy  faji^s,  theatrical  sermons, 
platform  oratory,  cathedral  operas  for  the 
widows  of  the  clergy,  and  balls  for  the 
education  of  the  poor^n  the  principles  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  all  the  other 
schemes  by  which  human  vanity  and  lux- 
uriousneas  are  to  be  cheated  uneonflciou»- 
ly  of  their  alms. 

Looking  to  the  improvement  both  in 
knowledge  and  feeling,  which  is  now 
visible  within  the  Chorok  itsell^  no  one 
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M6d  daqwnr  of  ^btainuiff  idtimately'  a 
•uj^ly  for  itB  home  wants,  however  la^. 
It  is  one  great  part  of  the  spirit  of  the 
day  to  distrust  everythmg ;— ^we  want 
eonfidence— confidenee  in  ourselves — 
confidence  in  the  omnipotence  of  truth — 
confidence  in  the  arm  of  Providence-* 
and,  not  leasts  we  want  confidence  in  each 
other.  Men  speak  and  act  for  the  nation 
as  if  the  virtues  of  the  nation  were  extinct 
— as  if  the  paroxysms  from  which  it  is  re* 
covering  has  cakined  all  its  old  remem- 
brances, and  paralysed  its  noblest  afiSsc*. 
•tions.  But  the  British  people  are  not  yet 
lost  f  there  are  movements  making  which 
seem  to  presage  a  return  to  Hfe  ;  and  its 
headers  may  still  appeal  not  only  to  its 
religion — its  loyalty — its  veneration  for 
law — its  indignation  at  wrong — its. sober 
judgment  upon  men,  and  oh  their  acts — 
but  on  its  ^evifing  profuse;nessof  benevo- 
lence ;  and,  by  appealing  to,  they  will 
eheriidi  and  extend  them.  Even  the  colo- 
nies, which  present  the  most  difficult 
ease,  might  be  provided  for  without  any 
infringement  of  principle,  if  tithes  were 
established  and  eniforced  as  a  fundamental 
condition  on  grants  of  land,  and  were  se- 
cured to  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  on 
principles  which  ccmld  not  properly  shock 
the  conscience  of  any  payer,  because  the 
charge  would  be  kid  on  the  estate^  not 
on  himself  personally.  Something  of  this 
kind  was  mdeed  attempted,  by  setting 
apart  the  clergy  reserves.  But  the  same 
neelect  of  divine  institutions,  which  has 
lea  to  the  commutation  of  tithes  in  this 
country,  preferred  in  the  colonies  to  sup- 
port the  clergy  by  land^  instead  of  a  tenth 
portion  of  .the  annual  produce.  And  it 
has  now  beep  found  that  such  a  nrstem  is 
impracticable^ — that  it  does  not  develope 
itself  with  the  religious  wants  of  the  popu- 
lation—that it  is  precariously  dependent 
on  qualities  of  worldly  wisdom  in  the 
clergy,  which  they  are  not  likely  to  pos- 
sess— ^that  it  oj^oses  a  bar.  to  the  free 
progress  of  improvement,  excites  avarice, 
a^d  is  easily  plundered — and  thus  we 
have  learned  that  He  who  formed  his 
Church,  knew  better  than  man  how  to 
provide  for  its  subsistence. 

But  the  whole  question  of*  our  colonial 
policy  in  matters  of  religion  is  full  of  anx- 
ious and  melancholy  reflections ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  information  is  not  calculated 
to  place  their  prospects  or  our  own  res- 
ponsibilities in  a  more  favourable  light.— 
We  have  emptied  the  sewers  of  our  pop* 
ulation  on  two  vast  continents.  Two  gi- 
gantic empires — ^the  Frankensteins  of  our 


own  creation,  which  will  soon  turn  npon 
the  author  of  their  beinff— are  shooting 
up  Ufider  our  eyes,  and  developing,  even 
in  their,  infancy,  a  maturity  of  crime,  and 
a  calculating  selfishness,  which  makes 
dvea  crime  more  formidable*  They  have 
wealth,  commerce,  arts,  intellect,  every- 
thioff  which  can  enable  t^em  to  cast  their 
shadows  on  the  old  empires  of  Europe, 
and  even  to  turn  the  bahmce  of  the  world. 
But  we  have  given  them  no  religion.  All 
sects  have  been  fused  together  in  their 
formation.  The  government,  tameet  the 
popular  will,  has  abdicated  its  own  reU* 
gious  functions.*  And  we  may  see  in 
them,  as  in  a  glass,  the  reflection  of  our 
own  coming  fi»te  ;  with  these  diflferea- 
cea^  indeed,  tl^it  we  have  thrown  away, 
while  they  never  possessed  a  Churchy 
and  that  when  the  storm  falls  upon  us,  it 
must  fall  with  tenfold  .  fury,  and  find  yu$ 
without  any  shelter. 

There,  are,  indeed,  many  difficulties 
artsing^  from  our  present  position,  which 
render  very  accurate  and  discriminating 
views  necessa^  to  trace  clearly  the  line 
of  duty. .   But  still  it  may  be  traced. 

For  instance,  while  all  the  people  were 
united  in  the  body  of  the  Church,  the  State 
assumed  for.  granted  their  communioa 
with  her.  It  took  advantage  of  the  acta 
of  the  Church  to  answer  purposes  of  its 
own,  as  in  the  registering  births,  marria- 
TOs,  and  deaths.  To  prevent  the  clergy 
from  abusing  their  spiritual  power,  it  gave 
the  laity  a  right  to  demand  their  church 
privileges,  except  where  there  were  legal- 
ly proved  exceptions,  as  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Communion.  And  it  even 
enforced  upon  its  subjects  some  ,act8, 
which  9s  churchmen  they  were  bound  to 
perform,  such  as  atteniJance  on  divine 
worship.  .  We^re  not  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  these  measures,  but  Uiey  were 
founded  on  a  fact^  which  h^  now  dwin- 
dled into  a  fictiou*  The  circle  of  the 
State  ap  longer  coincides  with,  that  of 
the  Church ;  and  to  continue  to  act  as  if 
it  did  can  only  involve  insult  to .  the 
Church,  and  pain  to  conscientious  dis- 
senters, while  it  exposes  the  most  sacred 
offices  oi  religion  to  the  charge  of  hypo- 
crisy and  f^sehood.  Great  delicacy  is 
necessary  in  conforming  our  old  laws  to 
our  altered  position ;  and  one  great  mis-! 
take  has  been  committed,  as  in  the  New 
Marriage  Act — ^that  of  endeavouring  to  re- 
tain religion  while  the  Charch  is  abandon- 
ed. If  marriage  is  not  to  be  necessarily  con- 
secrated by  the  ministers  appointed  by 
Ood,  a  churchman  can  only  regard  it  in  the 
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light  of  a  eitil  contract.  Others  may  in- 
vent eeremoAies  and  ministers  of  their 
own ;  but  not  being  authorised  by  God 
they  cannot  be  pleasing  him ;  and  we  have 
God^s  own  word  declaring  against  them. 
But  religion  ifi^ihout  a  church  is  the  max? 
im  of  the  day.  To-morrow,  on  the  same 
principles,  it  will  be  religion  without 
Christianity ;  and  the  next  day  it  will 
come  to  its  close,  of  religion  without  a 
God.  If  this  fakehbod  is  strenuously  ex- 
cluded— if  the  conscience  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  that  of  dissenters,  is  relieved 
by  no  longer  insisting  on  her  treating 
those  who  are  without  her  pale  as  if  they 
were  within  it — ^and  the  dissenter  is  allow- 
ed to  follow  his  own  will  without  the  State 
either  approving  or  obstructing  it,  ex- 
cept by  the  silent  admonition  and  protest 
of  its  own  open  adherence  to  the  Church — 
no  one  can  complain.  And  however  mel- 
ancholy the  thought  that  the  estrangement 
in  religion  exists,  it  will  be  possible  to 
live  through  it,  without  a  daily  collision, 
and  without  any  compromise  of  church 
principles  on  the  part  of  the  legislature. 
For  the  Church-membership  of*  the  State 
does  not  consist  in  all  the  people  being 
churchmen,  any  more  than  the  holiness 
and  truth  of  the  Church  consists  in  all  her 
members  being  perfect.  If  the  governor 
governs  as  a  member  of  the  Church  it  is 
enouffh.  The  whole  lK>dy,  by  the  ac- 
knowledged system  of  God's  dealings, 
are  included  in  the  head,  and  the  nation  is 
yet  safe. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  there  is  no  in- 
trinsic violation  of  right  principles  in  em- 
ploying men  of  erroneous  religious  opi- 
nions even  in  the  highest  offices  of  the 
State,  provided  a  majority  of  Churchmen 
is  secured,  and  no  danger  exists  to  the 
CAuse  of  truth.  The  measure  of  this  dan- 
ger, not  any  abstract  principle — still  less 
the  notion  of  punishment  which  dissen- 
iers  are  so  fond  of  assuming,  that  they 
may  rail  against  persecution-^is  the  rule 
of  exclusion.  And  so  it  has  practically 
been.  Theodosius,  who  excluded  here- 
tics ft'om  high  State  offices,  compelled 
them  to  serve  in  the  army.*  Arcadius 
Excluded  them  from  the  household  ;t  but 
this  was  only  done  when  recent  plots  had 
been  discovered.  So  Elizabeth  compos- 
ed her  fitst  counsel  both  of  Protestants 
and  Papists ;  but  selected    her   cabinet 
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council  from  Proiteatiata.  on^.^  Thaa 
Roman  Catholic  peers  aat' originally  iik^ 
the  English  parliaiment  after  the  Ewor- 
mation,  until  the  30th  of  Charles  II. ;  and 
t4ie  successive  bills  of  exclusion  from  of* 
fice,  from  coming  near  the  court,  otJViaA 
near  the  metropolis,  were  introduced,  not 
as  carrying  out  a  principle,  but  as  necea* 
sary  precautions  against  popery  and  for- 
eign influence.  Danger,  indeed,  must  al*' 
ways  exist  in  admitting  to  power  persons 
of  erroneous  religious  principles.  And 
this  is  to  be  well  weighed.  But  this,  and 
not  an  abstract  duty,Uce  that  which  would 
prevent  our  associating  with  an  excommup 
nicated  person,  is  the  measure  of  exclusion. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  balanced  by  other 
dangers,  and  fairly  become  a  question  of 
expediency,  without  compromising  the 
conscience  of  the^legislator.  And  much 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  establishment 
of  different  religions  within  the  same 
realm.  There  is  no  violation  of  the  na^ 
ttonal  conscience  in  finding  a  sect  in  post 
session  of  property  and  privileges,  and  not 
uselessly  endeavouring  to  disturb  il  by  ex- 
ternal force. 

We  have  now  touched  on  the  principal 
questions  connected  with  the  relations  of 
the  Church  and  the  State  ;  and  if  the  view 
thrown  out  is  true,  the  conclusion  will  at 
least  be  satisfactory  to  conscientious  le- 
gislators, who  are  embarrassed  by  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Church  and  the  pressure 
of  Dissent.  It  is,  that  the  State  can  do, 
and  ought  to  do,  but  little,  except  in  re- 
pairing injuries  which  it  has  itself  inflict- 
ed ;  that  the  Church  must  help  herself* 
Without  her  own  eflbrts,  not  all  the  pow- 
ers ofdeispotism  could  preserve  herasaik 
establishment.  With  them,  and  with  a 
blessing  upon  them,  she  may  still  win 
back  the  people,  and  restore  herself  to  her 
rightful  influence.  Her  laity  must  supply 
funds  ;  her  bishops  a  right  scheme  of  dis« 
tribution ;  her  clergy,  severally  and  per- 
sonally, make  her  presence  and  value  fek 
throughout  every  parish  in  the  country. 
Those  who  have  fallen  from  her  comnm- 
nion  by  an  ill-regulated  piety  must  be  re- 
called by  greater  earnestness,  by  more 
frequent  devotion,  and  the  restoration  of 
primitive  zeal  and  elevation  in  her  offices. 
Those  who  have  erred  in  ignorance  of  her 
claims  must  be  taught  them  without  any 
longer  suppressing  them  from  false  deli- 
cacy i  and  these  elaims  must  be  especial- 
Ify  enforced  on  the  attention  of  the  clerg^ 
themselves.     For  others,  who  have  £e- 
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cota«  ^fesetttera  froaa  ih0  want  of  ehoceb 
sceoDaffitiodffliM,  ii«w  chnrclietf  are  fismg 
daily  ^  and  eveiy  year  we  hope  they  wiB 
impfave,  botli  in  nimibPeT  and  in  the  eha* 
racter  of  theif  avehitecture,  and  exhibit 
fewer  symptomsr  of  our  parsimony  in  Re- 
ligion, while  we.  are  extravagant  in  eriir 
perfiponal  luxury.  The  edifice  of  the 
Chur<sh  is  to  the  popular  eye  the  be»t  rep* 
resentative  of  the  society  itself ;  aild  too 
much  pains  can  scarcely  be  taken  to  give 
it  a  solemn  and  worthy  character. 

Pot  increasing  the  efficacy  of  our  pa- 
rochial system,  and  particularly  for  multi- 
plying our  clergy,  sereral  valuable  hints 
have  been  recently  given  in  aiv  essay  by 
Mr.*  Wilberforce.  And  a  jeference  to 
those  early  times  when  the-  Church,  as  at 
pre^ent^  was  struggling  for  existence  in  the 
midstof  oh  estranged  population,  will  sup- 
ply ihany  more.  Her  struggle  was  then 
■uccessf ul  ;  and  at  any  rate,  by  following 
ber  principles,  we  shall  escape  the  risk 
of  substituting  fancies  of  our  own  for  the 
guide  which  God  has  given  us. 

In  restoring  also  the  polity  of  the 
Church  to  efficacy,  little  is  required  from 
the  State.  Instead  of  reviving  the  con- 
vocation, which  is  rather  a  political  than 
ecclesiastical  body,  and  the  histcnry  of 
which  is  full  of  warnings  against  a  resto- 
ration of  its  functions,  the  bishops  form 
already  the  natural  council  pf  the  Church, 
and  they  have  the  assistance  of  their 
chapters.  The  clergy  can  gather  round 
them  without  any  external  assistance.-^ 
And  they  can  also  do  voluntarily— ^what 
will  contribute  more  than  anything  to 
bring  out  the  true  character  of  the  Church 
before  the  nation — ^they  can  of  themselves 
transfer  to  the  Church  the  funds  and  en- 
ergies now  misdirected  to  the  support  6f 
ToTuntary  societies.  Voluntary  societies 
are  the  chief  obstruction  to  a  rigl^t  view 
of  the  Church.  We  want  no  new  combi- 
nation of  Christians  for  propagating  the 
Gos^l,  or  diffusing  Christian  Iniowledge, 
or  converting^  the  Jews,  or  building 
schools ;  no  Bible  societies  or  Temper- 
ance societies,  or  anti-cruelty  to  animals' 
soeietiea,  or  peace  and  war  societies.  We 
have  already  a  society  formed  for  these  ve- 
ry purposes  by  God  himself.  The  Chureh 
comprehends  them  all ;  and  the  system 
of  the  Church,  its  Bishops,  Priests  and 
Deacons,  with  officers  appointed  by  the 
Church,  are  a  far  better  machinery  to  ac- 
complish its  end«  than  all  the  committees 
and  secretaries  that  ever  met  on  the  plat- 
form of  Exeter-HalL     Efforts  have  been 


reeently  made  to  le^aMMM  aome  of  these 
societies,  00  aa  to  recoac^  them  with 
the  instiaatiotfs  of  the  Chut ch,  and  we 
trust  they  witt  be  continued  and  sue* 
ceetf. 

Still  the  Church  has  a  great  work  to 
do*  She  has  to  animate  her  own  n^em* 
hers  with  a  right  spirit  of  attachment  and 
obedience  to  herseM*.  She  has  to  restore 
many  valuable  portions  of  her  ecclesiaa* 
ttcal  System,  which  were  too  rudely  swept 
away  at  the  Reformation.  She  has 
to  make  good  her  own  claims  to  be  a 
true  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
one  appointed  minister  of  God  in  this 
country,  and  to  recover  her  title-deeds  to 
these  privileges  by  resting  her  claims  no 
longer  on  what  is  called  ^rational  ev- 
^idences' — that  is,  on  the  .  opinion  of 
the  individual  whom  she  addresses — 
but  on  external  historical  testimony. 
She  has  to  stimulate  the  indifferentism 
of  the  day  with  a  grander  development 
of  all  her  civil  and  spiritual  functions  $ 
to  crush  its  Utilitarianism  with  a  nobler 
system  of  ethics  ;  to  face  the  high  intel* 
lectual  Pantheism  of  Germany  with  a 
profounder  and  more  elevated  philoeophy ; 
to  compete  with  its  sceptical  criticism 
and  learning  ;  to  expose^  the  shallowness 
of  the  literature  under  which  the  present 
generation  has  been  raised,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  it  a  new  literature — new  history, 
new  poetry,  new  tales  of  fiction»  new 
philosophy—- which  may  be  content  to 
hold  its  proper  position  of  subordination 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  yet 
may  answer  all  the  d^niands  of  reason, 
imagination,  and  affection  in  civilized 
man.  She  has  to  bring  under  her  own 
eye  the  education  of  the  middle  as  well 
as  of  the  lower  classes,  and  to  frame  for 
them  a  system  of  instruction  at  once 
sound  in  principle  and  commensurate 
with  the  wants  of  the  times.  She  has, 
moreover,  to  temper  and  regulate  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  own  younger  adherents ; 
to  prevent  them  from  hj^ing  or  attempt- 
ing too  much ;  and  to  keep^them  humble 
and  patielit,  without  any  diminution  of 
zeal.  The  very  extent  of  conversion 
which  she  is  bound  to  contemplate  is 
scarcely  less  than  that  which  lay  before 
the  view  of  the  early  Church. 

Already  churches  in  other  countries 
are  looking  to  ours  as  a  centre  and  head  ; 
and  great  minds,  such  as  before  this  have 
been  raised  up  in  the  Church,  will  not 
shrink  from  the  post.  And  when  they 
see  in  her  the  strongest  and  most  perfect 
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existing  Tepresentatire  of  the  Catholic 
Christianity  of  old  ;  when  they  consider 
her  national  resources  ;  the  means  still 
left  hereof  communication;  the  Provi- 
dence which  watched  over  her  preser« 
vation  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  the  unlooked-for  energy 
which  is  now  developing  itself  within  heif 
bosom  ;  her  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
world,  and  the  safe  shelter  which  she 
offers  from  both  the  vices  of  the  day — 
from  both  the  slavery  and  the  licentiousr 
ness  of  religion— thev  will  think  nothing 
beyopd  her  grasp.  The  work  may  seem 
impossible — ^neither  history  nor  prophecy 
may  encourage  any  hope  of  success — 
but  she  is  bound,  humbly,  patiently,  and 
prudently,  to  contemplate  the  whole, 
range  of  her  duties  ;  and  those  duties 
admit  nothing  short  of  the  promulgation 
of  truth  over  all  the  world,  the  reunion 
and  hearty  co-cmeration  of  every  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  reduction 
of  every  profession  of  Christianity  into  the 
bosom  of  one  communion.  And  the  first 
step  in  such  a  work  is  not  the  least  diffi- 
cult. It  is  to  imbue  our  own  minds  yith 
the  tirue  principles  and  spirit  of  conver* 
sion,  to  look  on  our  own  errors  and  per- 
fect our  own  system  first ;  then  to  take 
up  our  position  as  a  part  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  fortify  ourselves  with  all  its 
resources,  instead  of  trusting  to  our  own 
strength  ;  then  to  fix  on  the  good  and  not ' 
on  the  evil  of  opponents  ^  to  shake  off 
resolutely  all  vulgar  prejudice  and  abuse, 
and  see  in  dissent  of  all  kinds,  in  popery 
as  well  as  ultra-Protestantism,  not^meriely 
error  and  fanaticism,  or  self-will,  but  also 
great  truths  misunderstood,  high  feelings 
wrongly  directed,  ri^ht  principles  mis- 
applied to  facts,  and  energies  which, 
properly  trained,  will  lead  by  their  own 
impulse  to  a  Catholic  faith.  The  social 
ecclesiastical  spirit  of  Romanism  is  a 
part  of  true  Christianity — ^the  personal 
spiritual  pietv  of  Dissent  is  another.  Let 
CQch  be  retame^i  each  encouraged,  and 
made,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  bond  of  union 
with  ourselves.  Show  the  Romanist  that 
social  religion  must  be  lost  without  per- 
sonal piety,  and  the  Dissenter  that  per- 
sonal' piety  implies  attachment  to  a 
church,  and  some  progress  has  been 
made  to  reconcile  them  without  com- 
promise. Do  not  insist  on  identity  oi 
those  forms  and  opinions,  which  are  in 
truth  only  forms  and  opinions  \  but  raise 
up  the  ancient  Church  as  a  standard  of 
reference  to  both — obligatory  in  matters 
of  faith,  authoritntive  in  n\\  things.  And 


Popery  may  then  be  cleared  of  the  eor-, 
ruptions  of  a  spiritual  despotism,  and 
Protestantism  recalled  from  its  abuse  of 
individual  speculation  to  the  acknow-, 
ledgment  of  an  external  law. 

And  there  is  one  ^more  thing  to  be  re* 
membered,  which  must  check '  all  harsh- 
ness, rash  interfereece,  impatience,  want 
oi  charity.  The  dissenters  with  whom 
we  have  to  deal  are  few,  ▼cry  few  of 
them,  guilty  of  that  crime  most  obnox- 
ious to  the  mind  of  a  churchman-^heresy. 
They  may  be  in  error — they  mey  have 
lost  sight  of  the  Church — they  may  be- 
following  their  own  fancies  instead  of  the 
positive  truths  of  God  —but  they  are  pro- 
fessing an  hereditary  religion,  and  even 
their  self-dependence  has  been  received 
as  a  maxim  from  their  parents.  There 
can  be  no  true  Christianity  in  which  this 
principle  of  an  hereditary  faith  is  not  re- 
spected—no spund  conversion  which 
would  set  it  at  naught.  Children  are 
not  to  be  raised  up  against  their  parents  ; 
nor  parents  against  their  spiritual  teachers* 
But  the  teachers  are  first  to  be  won  over, 
and  then  the  whole  communion  will  fol- 
low, without  dislocating  any  ties  of  nature, 
or  setting  an  example  of  rebellion  which 
will  soon  produce  its  fruit,  rebellion 
against  the  hand  which  instigated  iu 

But  we  must  not.  enter  farther  into  a 
subject  so  wide  and  requiring  such  accu- 
rate discussion,  as  the  right  principles  of 
toleration.  Let  men  look  to  the  colonies, 
and  they  may  there  learn  the  toleration 
which  is  no w  practised  under  a  Sovereign 
sworn  to  maintain  and  defend  the  one 
true  faith  and  the  one  true  church.  But 
assuredly  we  do  require  that  some  search- 
ing trial  be  made  of  principles  which, 
commencing  with  the  abandonment  of 
persecution,  have  ended  in  the  indiscrim* 
inate  propagation  of  acknowledged  false- 
hoods. Somewhere  or  another  we  must 
have  passed  the  line  which  separates 
right  from  wrong,,  and  to  establish  it 
again  distinctly  may  not  be  easy.  Con- 
tingencies may  be  imagined,  when  even 
in  the  support  of  truth  a  government 
may  be  bound  to  do  that  which  will  seem 
to  support  error — as  a  man  bound  not  to 
encourage  vice,  is  yet  bound  to  save  a 
vicious  man  from  starvation,  or  as  the 
payment  of  a  debt  may  be  obligatory  on 
us,  though  we  know  the  creditor  will 
misapply  his  money  when  he  gets  it. 
But  between  this  and  the  spontaneous 
declaration  that  all  sects  and  opinions  in 
religion  stand  on  the  same  footing  and 
deserve  equal  encouragement,  there  is  a 
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great  gulf ;  and  if  anvthing  were  wanted 
to  show  the  haze  and  mist  which  hangs 
over  truth  and  reasCn^  in  our  days,  it 
would  be  that  we  have  passed  it  imper- 
ceptibly. No  warning  voice  has  been 
raised  ^  and  the  government  is  now  open- 
ly engaged  in  committing  the  first  and 
greatest  of  human  crimes — first  and  great- 
est, We  know,  because  the  first  denoun- 
ced in  the  decalogue — ^the  open  propa- 
gatidn  of  errors — errors  in  religion' — 
errors  in  respect  to  the  nature  an4f  attri- 
butes and  will  of  God — the  propagation 
of  it  wilfully  and  deliberately,  and  ac- 
companied with  the  profession  of  a  true 
faith — in  the  hope  of  promoting  peace 
and  conciliating  loyalty— *with  Maynooth, 
and  Irish  tranquillity  before  their  eyes — 
as  if  Canada  was  not  revolting — or  the 
Chartist  rebellion  was  not  planned  in 
Socialist  chapels  licensed  by  a  British 
sovereign  for  a  worship  of  atheism. 


Abt.  VI. — Emuij  or  Political  Regenera^ 
Htm     (Jfo  date  or  Publisher's  ncmeJ) 

This  bookr-^f  indeed  it  has  ever  been 
published^  according  to  the  strict  mean- 
ing of  the  term— nas  been  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  We  know  not  whether 
the  author  has  been  actuated  by  prudence, 
by  apprefaeu^ion  of  legal  consequences, 
or,  as  we  would  willingly  hope,  by.  some 
natural  misgivings  as  to  the  soundness, 
the  wisdom,  and,  above  all,  the  real 
Christianity  of  views,  which — with  the 
profoundest  veneration,  as^  asserted,  for 
the  gospel  of  Christ— must  lead  to  that 
which  is  most  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of 
Christ — to  anarchy,  plunder,  massacre — 
to  the  total  extinction  of  mutual  love  be- 
tween the  separate  orders  of  the  com- 
munity— ^to  universal  penuryt,  universal 
misery,  strife  without  limit,  and,  finally, 
to  the  worst  and  blindest  tyranny,  that  of 
brute  force,  or  the  deepest  subtlety.  The 
book  is  printed  in  the  cheapest  form,  in  a 
small  size,  and  on  wretched  paper,  wheth- 
er from  the  poverty  of  those  who  alone 
could  be  induced  to  venture  on  its  publi- 
cation, or  with  the  original  design  of 
dissemination  at  a  low  price  :  it  is  ex- 
ecuted with  the  utmost  inaccuracy,  so  as, 
in  truth,  to  do  little  justice  to  the  talents 
of  the  author.  The  printer  seems  to 
have  been  ever  and  anon  seized  with 
trepidation    at   the    startling    doctrines 


which'he  was  employed  to  set  up^  and 
sometimes  to  have  let  the  types  fall  at 
random  fVom  his  trembling  hand. 

*  Ernest'  is  the  Chartist  epic  poem.  It 
represents  the  growth,  the  heroic  strug- 
gles, the  triumph  of  Chartism.  The  *•  Pofi- 
tical  Kegenerotion,'  of  which  the  author 
would  be  the  prophetic  seer^  is  the  seizure 
and  re-distribution  of  alllandedprc^erty — 
the  pensioning  off  the  present  landed 
proprietors  on  a  pittance  which  may  just 
secure  them,  but  no  more,  agidnst  starva- 
tion \ — the  abolition  of  the  Church,  and 
liie  institution  of  a  new  vQluntary  system, 
which,  however,  obliges  every  one  to 
pay  to  some  form  of  worship  ; — universal 
suffrage, — and  the  direct  administration 
of  the  government,  it  does  not  quite 
clearly  appear  in  what  manner,  by  the 
sovereign  people.  How  the  new  Agra- 
rian law  is  to  be  carried  into  execution 
seems  likewise,  though  some  provisions 
are  made  to  that  efileet,  in  no  slight  degree 
obscure  :  whether  there  is  to  be  a  gene- 
ral scramble, — whether  the  cultivators  of 
each  farm  are  to  share  it  among  them-^ 
in  which  case  we  may  anticipate  (not- 
withstanding the  elders  appointed  to  de- 
cide all  controversies)  some  little  jeal- 
ousy, and  possibly  some  hard  words  and 
hard  blows,  as  to  the  richer  fields  and 
the  homestead— or  whether  the  whole  is 
to.  be  divided  by  some  general  commis- 
sion, which,  we  think,  m&Y)  ^n  the  same 
manner,  be  somewhat  perplexed  by  con- 
flicting claims,  and,  as  it&  sub-divisions 
must  be  rather  minute,  with  aU  its  repub- 
lican equality,  will  not  be  very  likely  to 
satisfy  the  demands  upon  it.  Indeed  it 
seems  doubtful  how  ^pon  these  poetical 
principles  there  is  to  be  any  property  in 
land.  It  is  distinctly  declared  that  the 
produce  only  can  belong,  and  must  be- 
long of  right,  to  him  who  tills  the  soil. 
The  right  of  property  is  nevertheless  as- 
serted, not  merely  in  the  produce  of  arti- 
san and  manufacturing  labour,  but  in  all 
which  is  necessary  to  make  such  labour 
productive.  We  hear  nothing,  at  present, 
of  the  partition  of  cotton-mills,  or  maga- 
zines of  manufactured  goods,  or  work- 
shops. About  funded  property  there  is 
the  same  wary,  or  perhaps,  significant 
silence.  Whether  to  avoid  these  ques- 
tions, or  from  other  prudential  motives, 
the  scene  of  this  glorious  regeneration 
of  mankind  is  laid  in  Germany,  and  the 
heroes  have  their  euphonous^  names  bor- 
rowed from  German  romance  or  history. 
But  that  all  has  a  latent  and  but  dimly 
concealed  allusion  to  our  own  country  is 
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boijroiul  'a  4oiibt.  The  ^cAeTanoes  are 
such  as  baFe.  ariec|n|  or  Jptave  hee^.  ivup- 
posed  to  aiiiee,  out  of  Emglinh  iostitutiosus* 
It  istbe^exietiiigfoivo  of  Engliah  society 
wbi<di  conatitu^B  the  whole  framework 
of  the  aetioQ.  It  is  the  Englidi  magistcate, 
the  Eiiglbh  K^onstable,  m^d  by,  a  very 
bold  stretch  of  poetic  imi^iiiatiott,  the 
English  soldier,  who  is  discomfited  in 
the  iasurrection  :  the  dissenting  teacher, 
the  prodigal  young  nobleman  who  be- 
comes a  patriot,  the  organised  ^band  ^f 
religious  enthusiasts,  the  smugglers,  and 
even  the  mad  faaaties,  who  are  the 
Achilles,  the  pious  jEneas,  and  the  Tan- 
ored  of  the  revolutionary  epic,  are,  in  all 
their  acts,  thoughts,  and  words, — in 
everything  excepting,  we  will  aver,  in 
their  principlee — genuine  English. 

But  why  do  we  notice  a  poem  thus,  by 
our  own  statement,  so  extravagant  in  its 
political  views,  and  so  abhorrent  from  that 
attachment  to  public  order,  to  gradual 
improvement,  to  Christian  peace,  and 
Christian  virtue  and  piety,  which  we  pro- 
fess, and  profess,  we  trust,  with  consci- 
entious sincerity  1  Why  do  we  give  en- 
larged currency  to  opinions  which  w^ 
honestly  believe  to  be  dangerous  and 
even  fatal  to  society  1     What  right  have  . 

we  to  drag  before  the  tribunal  of  public  |  fierce  and  sanguinary  convulsion,  which 
opinion — the  public  opinion  of  those  who  .  will  level  to  the  earth  every  bulwaxk  of 
coincide  with  ourselves,  but  indeed  of  all  j  property  or  life,  and  substitute — all-see- 
the leading  i)aTties  in  the  country.  Whig,  |  ing  Providence  can  alone  foretell,  ^should 
and  probably  ^almost  every  Badical  of ;  such  desolation  take  place,  what  length 
any  note,  as  well  as  Conservative —>an  au»  |  of  anarchy,  or  what  final  restitution  oi 
thor  .who,  either  from  ,  caution,    better .  order, 

sense,  or  better  feeline,  has  retreated  in- ,  We  have  said  that  our  high  admiration 
to  his  sanctuary  of  sijenoe  and  privacy  1. 1  of  his  genius  is  our  justification  to  the 
We  will  not  condescend  to  the  paltry ;  author  for  thus  arresting  him  in  his  re» 
plea,  that  large  passages  of  his  poem ;  treat,  and  summoning  him  to  appear,  af- 
have  already  been  quoted  and  comment- '  ter  ho  has  withdra^vn  his  own  plea,  at  the 
ed  on  in  a  periodical  work  y*  nor  hint .  bar  of  public  judgment.  We  repeat 
any  suspicion  (for  which  we  have,  we  these  strong  expressions,  which— how- 
acknowledge,  not  the  slightest  grounds)  |  ever  as  to  the  present  work  we  may  here- 
that  the  poem  may  still  be  rapidly  and  ex-  :  after  modify  them,  by  pointing  out  its 
tensively,  though  cautiously  and  secretly,  I  great  faults  as  a  poem,  as  well  as  a  so- 
disseminated  in  the  lower  strata  of  society,  !  cial  theory — on  the  general  estimate  of 
or  among  the  initiates.  Our  justification  |  his  powercf,  and  his  promise  of  better 
to  the  public  is  the  fearful  importance  of  things,  we  are  not  in  the  least  disposed 


the  ^oii8ititUjtii>n,  of  ^^er,  of  xeligipxi, 
even  more  of. property  a^ui  the  security 
of  life,  know  who«are  for  and  who. axe 
againat  them,  it  is  the  object  which  is 
dimly  Sjeen,  not. that  which  stands  in, the 
fulllightH>f  day,.which  is  .more  terrible  : 
if  there  be  no  great  danger,  disperse  the 
clouds  which  have  magnified  it  to  the  view^ 
if  there  be,  follow '  the  siime  course,  and 
80  only  tviji  you  be  prepared  manfully  to 
confront  it.  These  are  the  very  princi- 
ples which  have  but  ^pw  suddenly  burst 
upon  us  in  frightful  action,  and  produced 
streams  of  blood  in  the  streets  of  one  of 
our  peaceful  towns^  by  which  some  in- 
fatuated men  have  been  led  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  a  wild  "insuxrection,.  and 
more  may  have  to  answer  to  the  violated 
laws  of  their  country,  on  the  scafibld. 
Let  us  know,  then,  how  far  these  lawless 
notions  prevail  ^  by  what  manner  of  men 
they  are  held ;  by  what  powers  of  intel- 
lect they  are  vindicated  ;  by  what  charm 
of  eloquence  or  imagination  they  are 
commended  to  the  popular  ear.  Let  the 
people  of  England,  the  real  people,  know 
the  choice  which  is  set  before  them, — the 
social  state  of  England  as  it  is,  or  as  it 
may  become  by  the  .gradual  improve- 
ment  of  its  existing  institutions — or  a 


the  present  crisis — ^to  the  author,  our  un 
feigned  admiration  of  his  genius.  If 
there  be  danger  even  in  the  narrow  cir- 
culation of  such  works — if  the  composi- 
tion of  such  a  poem  be  a  menacing  and 
awful  sign  of  the  times,  let  us  know  the 
full  extent  of  our  danger..  Let  there  be 
no  timid 


to  retract.  He  will  not  misunderstand 
our  praise,  as  either  a  tiniid  deprecation 
of  his  hostility  to  our  opinions,  or  an  at^ 
tempt  to  bring  him  over  to  our  side  b^ 
the  bland  adulation  of  Uterary  comph- 
ment.  However  flattering  it  may  b^  to 
author  to  have  his  claims  to 


,  an  author  to  have  his  clauns  to  imagina- 
suppression;  let  the  friends  ofjtion,  power,  aud poetic  talent  recognised 

. . , in  the  quarter  where  he  would  expect 

•See  The  Monthly  Magazine,  edited  bv  Mr. | ^^©^ ««  ^o  be  deaf  to  the  sweet  sound 
J.  A.  Heraud,  No.  CLXlil.,  for  Jiilj,  1830. '         ;  of  his  enchantments  ;  however  seducUve 
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it  may  be  to  find  the  way  smoothed  for 
his  acceptance  among  a  higher  class  of 
admirers  than  he  can  have  ventured  to 
anticipate — he  is  not,  we  conceive,  of  the 
BtufT  to  be  won  over  by  such  smooth 
overtures  for  pacification.  If  he  himself, 
on  mature  deliberation,  does  not  see  the 
tendency  of  his  own  opinions— if  he  does 
not  cahnly,  conscientiously  repudiate 
what  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  has  con- 
scientiously espoused,  we  neither  expect, 
nor  indeed  do  we  wish,  to  receive  a  ren- 
egade, so  cheaply  bought,  or  so  easily 
"won.  Our  hopes  of  his  future  poetic 
eminence  would  be  as  entirely  blasted,  as 
our  respect  for  his  character  would  be 
lowered,  by  such  a  mean  apostasy.  In 
our  recognition,  our  free,  our  cheerful 
recognition  of  his  claims  as  a  poet,  he 
has  but  his  right : — ^and  if  a  frienaly  feel- 
ing, a  sentiment  of  heartfelt  interest  in 
his  fame  and  in  his  happiness  cannot  but 
blend  with  our  admiration  of  the  many 
noble  sentiments,  the  ffleams  of  kindlier 
and  gentler  affections,  the  touches  of  ten- 
demess,  the  glimpses  of  vigorous  good 
sense,  the  earnest,  though,  we  think,  most 
erring  faith ;  aye,  if  we  cannot  but  feel 
a  profound  sympathy  with  the  very,  prin- 
ciples of  all  his  allusions,  his  imaginative 
vision  of  some  glorious  era  of  human  free- 
dom and  happiness;  if  we  cannot  but 
yearn  to  him  as  to  a  man  of  great  and 
noble  gifts,  of  generous  desires,  of  lofty 
intentions — we  will  not  debase  him  by 
persuading  to  any  sacrifice  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  and  independence  of  his 
character. 

This  only  will  we  urge,  with  a  deep 
and  solemn  ea,mestness,  that,  before  he 
sets  his  popularity  and  his  fame,  his  hap- 
piness and  his  peace  of  mind,  even  his 
life  itself,  upon  this  hazard — (for  he  can- 
not refuse  to  maintain  in  action  what  he 
enforces  with  such  daring  energy  in 
words ;  the  trumpeter  who  sounds  to 
battle  must  share  in  the  perils  of  the 
fray  ;  he  cannot  be  so  dastardly  as  to 
push  others  on  to  beard  the  lion  in  his 
den,  while  he  remains  in  his  safe  and 
quiet  retirement  without) — ^before  he  in- 
curs the  awful  responsibility  at  a  still 
higher  and  more  inevitable  tribunal,  of 
having  assisted  to  plunge  his  country  in 
havoc  and  bloodshed,  of  having  been  the 
cause  of  cutting  ofifthousands  of  innocent 
lives — of  degrading  the  noblest  people 
upon  earth  to  a  race  of  lawless  savages, 
driven  by  ruin  and  universal  penury  to 
prey  upon  each  other — ^we  would  but  im- 
plore him  to  weigh  once  more,  calmly 
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and  dispassionately,  the  justice,  the  wis- 
dom, the  Christianity  of  his  present  views. 
Let  him,  as  a  reasoning  and  honest  man, 
represent  to  himself  both  sides  of  the 
question ;  the  reality  and  extent  of  the 
evils  which  he  would   remedy — ^the  pro- 
bability that  these  evils  would  be  entire- 
ly removed  by  his  bold  specific,  and  not 
succeeded  by  still  worse.     Let  him  ques- 
tion himself  whether  he  does  not  allow 
his  ardent  spirit  to   be  imposed  upon  by 
words  of  glorious  sound   indeed,  but  of 
which  the  sense  is  not  quite  the  same 
with  the  sound  :  if  his  hatred,  his  holy 
hatred,  as  he  conceives,  of  certain  evils 
of  our  existing  society,  is  not,  in  fact,  a 
blinder,    more    unreasoning,    more    un- 
christian  passion — whether  his  love  for 
man's  social  and  eternal  welfare  is  not  al- 
together visionary — whether,  in  fact,  his 
splendid  dream  of  the   improvetnent  of 
mankind,  if  it  be  ever  realized,  is  so  like- 
ly to  burst  out  in  full  glory  from  the  bo. 
som  of  a  black  and  desolating  thunder- 
cloud, as  from  the  gradual   and  more 
equable  dissemination  of  light.      Let  him 
send  out  his  ima^hiation,  which  he  has 
followed  with  sucn  fearful  acquiescence 
in  the  reality  of  its  reports  concerning 
the  present  and  the  future,  upon  a  second 
mission.     Let  it  by  its  kindling  illumina- 
tions bring  out  the  bright  as  well  as  the 
dark  places  of  our  present  social  system* 
Let  it  not  overleap,  or  linger  but  for  an 
instant    in,    the    perilous    gulf   through 
which  we  must  pass  to  arrive  at  his  Uto- 
pia.     Let  it   dwell  a  while  on  the  long 
and  horrible   conflicts  which  must  take 
place,  the  years  of  civil  war,  before  the 
avatar  of  political  regeneration,  to  which 
he  looks  forward,  can   take   place.      A 
revolution,  not  in  the  right  of  suffrage, 
but  in  the  Whole  property  of  a  country 
like  England,  is  not  to  be  eflfectedby  the 
repulse  of   a  county  magistrate   and  a 
few  constables— or  an  ill-£sciplined  yeo- 
manry— ^no,  nor  even,  if  we  could  have 
the  slightest  fears  of  such  an  event,  by  the 
defeat  or    treachery  of  a  few  soldiers. 
Above  all,  let  him  survey,  again  and  again, 
the  pillars  of  his  new  polity.     The  author 
has  the  good  sense  to  see  that  such  a 
circumstance  could  not  take  place  with- 
out the  assistance  of  vast  numbers    of 
loose,  lawless,  unprincipled  men,  of  smug- 
glers, of  poachers,  of  desperate  fanatics. 
It  is  certainly  a  splendid  conception  to 
suppose  all  these  worthies  bowing  at  once 
to  the  commanding  voice  of  the  general 
will ;  submitting  themselves  to  the  self- 
denying  ordinancesof  justice,  humanity. 
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and  peace ;    not  demanding  any  undae 
share  of  the  common  phmder ;  pyerawed 
by  the  solemn  equity  which  preyails  in  the 
new  councils  ;   and  putting  off  at  once 
their  rabid  desires  for  pillage,  bloodshed, 
and  reyenge,  which  haye,  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  triumph,  been  held  such  genuine 
patriotism.    Haying  been  taught  and  led 
to  practice  such  noble  lessons  of  respect 
for  property  and  life  |  haying  been  i|i- 
structed  to  seize  the  land  of  uie  propri- 
etor, they  are  to  respect  the  con^  of  the 
husbandman,  or  the  flock  of  the  shepherd ; 
hayinff  pillaged  the  landlord,  to  spare  the 
manufacturer.  Behold  them,  with  some  si- 
multaneous   impulse,    subsiding    into  a 
quiet  contented  life,  on  the  yery  scanty 
produce  of  their  own  industry,   and  be- 
coming at    once  orderly,    unambitious, 
well-regulated  citizens.    Let  the  poet  fol- 
low out  a  little,  and  embody  in  shape  and 
form  some  of  the  inyariable  proceedings 
of  anarchy — a  spirit  easily  raised  by  the 
potent  conjuration  of  man,  but  which  re- 
quires a  higher  power — a  power  for  whose 
protection  there  must  be  a  better  guaran- 
tee than  the  faith  of  a  fierce  fanaticism — 
to  awe  into  peace. 

The  composition  of '  Ernest'  is  in  some 
degree  in  barmoiiy  with  its  wild  political 
theory.  Its  style  is  as  lawless  as  its  ob^ 
jept.  Blank  yerse  is  dropped  occasion- 
ally for  wild  lyrical  measures;  but 
on  this  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell.  In 
the  main  narratiye,  to  passages  of  clear 
passionate  eloquence,  sweet  and  true  de- 
scription,  occasionally  of  tender  feeling, 
^cceed  turbid  and  objure  pages,  where 
rude  and  incongruous  metaphors  are 
guthi^red  in  loud  and  disorderly  strife, 
and  images  crowd  upon  ^ach  other  in 
such  strange  tumult,  that  we  long,  if  we 
tUouffht  that  we  should  be  heard,  to  read 
tbe  Riot-act  of  sober  criticism.  Through- 
out the  perusal  there  is  a  constant  feelinf 
pf  ^lisf^pp^ed  force,  and  misgoyemed  and 
laisdirected  energy.  The  author  is  eyer 
and  anon  working  him9elf  up  to  cause- 
leas  passion  j  and  that  passion  either  can- 
not find  wprda,  or  breaks  out  into  a  kind 
9f  stormy  riot,  of  which  we  cannot  trace 
the  meaning.  The  blank  yerse,  which 
.  9om£tii9%^.s  flows  on  with  a  rich  and  yaried 
cadence,  s^ma  suddenly  to  become  im- 
patient of  control,  not  merely  of  the  more 
arl^itrary  regulations  of  metre,  but  of 
those  eternal  laws  of  harmony  which  are 
\]^  inboni  and  indispensable  music  of  po- 
fkj^,  Lin^s  of  harMi,  9i,brupt,  ^nd  ruf ged 
atrncture  conalantly  arrest  us,  and  jar 
upon  om   ear;   though,  ii»  justice,  wie 


must  repeat  that  the  printer  seems  to  haye 
as  little  notion  of  subordination  as  thte 
writer. 

But  it  is  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  and 
in  the  characters,  that  the  strength  and 
the  eztrayagance  of  the  author  are  most 
strikingly  manifest.  It  is  as  extraordina- 
ry that  a  poem  of  such  length,  with  so 
httle  action,  with  so  few  incidents  to  ani- 
mate BO  yast  a  mass  of  harangue,  and  ob- 
seryation,  and  description,  snoidd  main- 
tain anything  like  interest,  as  that  such 
appalling  sentiments  and  opinions  should 
permit  us  to  sink  into  placid  insensibility, 
from  the  prolixity  to  which  they  are 
drawn  out.  A  man  must  be  an  ardent 
admirer  of  poetry  or  of  Chartism  to  pur- 
sue his  unflagging  course  through  the 
twelye  books  of  *  Ernest.'  Its  danger- 
ousness  is  combated  by  its  immense  bulk : 
if  it  were  reduced  by  one-half,  it  would 
be  much  finer,  and  much  more  mischiey- 
ous.  But  it  is  the  great  proof  of  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  the  poet  that  he  has 
been  able  to  throw  a  grandeur  and  beauty 
oyer  the  heroes  of  his  tale.  Reduced  to 
their  unpoetic  and  imaginatiye  descrip- 
tion, they  are  a  young  self-educated  dis- 
senting teacher  of  a  few  humble  and  ig- 
norant peasants;  a  ruined  farmer,  who 
has  lost  his  property  in  a  tithe-suit  with 
a  tyrannical  rector ;  a  spendthrift  noble- 
man, who,  haying  run  tnrough  his  patri- 
monial wealth,  retires  to  a  cottage,  and 
yindicates  his  right  of  poaching  on  tiie 
neighbours'  estates.  These,  with  Lucy, 
the  daughter  of  the  farmer — for  whose 
affections  there  is  a  riyalry  between  the 

Ereacher  and  the  Count — a  shepherd,  a 
arper,  and  a  few  more  subordinate  cha- 
racters, form  the  heroes  of  the  Chartist 
epic.  We  object  not,  of  course,  to  the 
station  of  these  personages.  The  poet 
has  a  right  to  create  his  own  aristocracy. 
We  require  not^  either  our  narratiye  poe- 
try or  our  stafe  to  confine  itself  to  kmgs 
and  nobles,  ft  is  a  proof  that  the  poet 
possesses  the  real  magic  of  his  art,  that 
he  can  array  in  mental  grandeur,  or  awak- 
en impressiye  interest  in  fayour  of  those, 
who,  by  their  position  and  station,  cannot 
command  it.  We  protest,  with  most  re- 
publican earnestness,  against  the  oligar- 
chical principle,  that  what  is  lowly  must 
be  yulgar.  V  ulgarity  is  of  all  ranks  and 
orders;  and  if  it  offends  in  a  poem,  it  is 
the  yulgarity  of  the  poet's  mind,  not  that 
of  his  subject ;  eyen  as  it  is  his  true  nobil- 
ity and  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  feelinj^ 
which  may  make  a  gentleman  or  a  patri- 
cian of  the.  most  humbly  bom  ot  the  poor- 
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est  of  mankind.    But  out  gteAi  dbjettion 
to  these  characters  —  and  if  we  were 
Chartiflt  readers  we  shonld  feel  the  0b* 
jection  more  strongly — is,  that  not  one 
of  the  poet's  heroes  is  enlisted  in  his 
cause  by  free,  spontaneous,  or  unselfish 
motives.    Personal  mevances,  and  griev- 
ances which,  after  ul,  do  not  necessarily 
arise   out  of  the  social  system  against 
which  they  rebel,  are  the  first  actuating 
principles  of  their  patriotism.    They  are 
all  soured   by  petty  evils  into  apostles  of 
ireedom :  they  do  not  receive  that  inspi* 
ration  from  deep  and  intent  meditation, 
OT  from  an  enforced  and  deliberate  con- 
viction of  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions, 
but  from  personal  disappointments  and  re* 
eentment  against  individuals. 

*  The  worid  is  not  their  friend,  nor  the  world's  lew:* 

therefore  they  wiU  convulse  the  world, 
and  abrogate  the  law,  or  make  a  new  code, 
which,  while  it  shall  be  their  own  very 
good  friend,  may  turn  its  hostile  aspect 
on  those  whom  law  now  protects  and 
favours. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  characters,  even 
the  noblest,  receive  their  bias  from  the 
small,  and  sometimes  almost  impercepti- 
ble, incidents  of  their  lives.  We  are  the 
■lavea  of  circumstances ;  and  though  the 
eoul,  like  the  flint,  may  be  instinct  with 
the  brightest  fire,  it  is  not  till  it  is  struck 
fay  some  rude  collision  that  it  bursts  out 
in  its  glow  and  splendour.  The  poet, 
therefore,  has  sacrificed  effect  to  truth ; 
and  his  object  may  have  been  to  show 
that  the  slightest  acts  of  oppression  or  in- 
justice may  awaken  antsf  onists,  who,  but 
for  that  anparently  trivial  act^  would  have 
diunbered  on  in  undangerous  inactivity 
or  careless  apathy. 

*  Hand  i^ara  mail,  miserii  niccnrrere  disco.* 

The  compassion  even  of  true  patriotism 
for  the  injuries  of  our  fellow-creatures 
mur  be  first  awakened,  or  at  least 
st^ffthened,  by  the  sense  of  our  own. 
It  is  the  actual  experience  of  individual 
suffering  which  in  general  goa^  to  in- 
surrection :  a  man  learns,  by  tasting  it 
himself,  how  bitter  is  the  cup  of  slavery 
to  his  neighbours.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
much  in  this :  but  when  such  long  and 
cherished  resentments  are  assigned  to 
remote  causes ;  when  the  whole  charac- 
ter receives  its  colouring  from  incidents 
of  unmerited  suffering,  and  all  this  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  greatest  political 
questions,  there  should  be  some  ultimate 


connection — some  kind  of  proportion  to 
the  important  events  to  which  they  lead. 
The  crime  which  is  to  be  so  severely  vis- 
ited on  an  aristocracy  ought  to  be  a  real 
crime,  directly  arising  out  of  their  politic 
cal  position,  not  a  mere  anomalous  and 
accidental  cause  of  offence,  which  might 
happen  in  any  order  or  class  of  any  society. 
Arthur  Hermann  (the  preacher)  is  cer- 
tainly the  noblest,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  disinterested  of  these  heroes ;  but 
his  aversion  to  the  inequality  of  ranks 
arises  out  of  his  being  received  as  com- 
panion to  some  youths  of  wealth  and  rank, 
with  whom  he  quarrels,  as  the  best-con- 
ditioned youths  may,  and  beats  the  young 
squire  to  a  mununy.  The  parents  are 
very  wroth  at  this,  order  the  boy  a  severe 
flogging,  and  turn  him  out  of  doors.  Now 
this,  no  doubt — ^as  they  do  not  seem  to 
inquire  into  the  right  or  the  wrong  in  the 
original  quarrel — was  very  cruel  and  un- 
just ;  and  since  young  squires,  and  even 
young  noblemen,  as  the  annals  of  our 
public  schools  will  testify,  are  often  much 
benefited  by  a  good  thrashing  from  a 
humbler  but  more  spirited  boy,  the  parent 
squire  would  have  been,  perhaps,  wiser  if 
he  had  settled  the  matter  more  amicably  • 
Still  fooKrii  parents,  in  all  ranks,  will  be 
an^ry  when  they  see  their  children  mal- 
treated ;  and  the  boy  who,  in  the  lowest 
village  school,  should  happen  to  leave  very 
severe  nmrks  of  punishment  on  his  school 
fellow,  though  in  a  fair  stand-up  fight, 
had  better  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
tigress  mother  or  the  savage  father,  or 
he  may  bitterly  rue  his  own  prowess. 
This,  however,  though  it  does  not  much 
justify  his  subsequent  patriotic  measures, 
was  not  perhaps  unlikely  to  produce  the 
effect  assigned  to  it  on  a  youth  of  Her- 
mann's peculiar  temperament  and  situa- 
tion, but  there  is  something  morte  uh- 
satisfactory  in  his  conduct  in  joining  the 
conspirators :  he  demurs  at  first,  and  by 
that  loses  his  hopes  of  Farmer  Hess's 
daughter,  and  only  appears  to  join  them  in  a 
fit  of  indignation,  because  his  own  father, 
thinking  himself  ill-used  by  old  Hess,  in 
not  allowing  him  A  sufficiently  prominent 
part  in  the  affair,  determines  to  betray 
them.  He  then,  apjparentlv,  withotrt  atiy 
fresh  reasons  for  his  conviction,,  plunge's 
headlong  into  the  midst  of  the  plot.  Now, 
this  may  be  very  generous,  ais  concerns 
his  endangered  friends,  but  not'  quit^  so 
regards    the    unhappy    landhotder^, 


as 


whom,  from  this  time,  he  thinks  himself 
justified  in  devoting  to  massacre,  ft  is 
true  that  the  magistrates  are  represented 
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as  the  aggressors :  that  is  they  attempt  to 
disperse  an  illegal  meeting  by  a  few  con- 
stables ;  but  they  do  so  because  rebellion 
is  manifest,  is  avowed.  Hermann^  how- 
ever, as  far  as  appears,  on  this  petty  pro- 
vocation, on  this  accidental  turn  of  uairs, 
becomes  profoundly  convinced  of  the  just- 
ice of  his  cause :  the  Preacher,  accord- 
ing to  the  poet's  language,  *'  of  faith,  the 
gospel,  and  love,'  becomes  the  head  of  a 
body  of  blood-thirsty  insurgents,  stifles 
all  remorse,  enlists  the  worst  ruffians  in 
his  cause,  and  actually  persuades  himself 
that  all  the  while  he  ^  is  doing  God  ser- 
vice'— God,  the  Father  of  jtfm,  who, 
when  he  was  oppressed  and  afflicted, 
opened  not  his  mouth  \  who  was  welcomed 
on  earth  by  angels,  as  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
And  all  this  justified  by  a  wild  misappli- 
cation of  the  prophetic  text,  which  show- 
ed that  Christianity,  on  its  £rst  promul- 
gation, was  likely  to  be  a  cause  of  dis- 
cord :  '  I  am  not  come  to  send  peace  upon 
earth,  but  a  sword.' 

In  fact,  in  the  Chartist  Poem,  as  in 
every  Chartist  insurrection,  there  is  no 
case  made  out  which  can  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of.  anv  generous  or  wise  lover  of 
freedom.  There  is  no  real  evidence  of 
any  grievance  which  really  or  necessarily 
arises  out  of  the  social  institutions.  God 
knows  that  much  evil,  much  tyranny, 
much  individual  suffering  must  exist  un- 
der our  present  political  arrangements, 
as  in  what  state  of  human  society  will 
there  not  be  1 

We  know  who  has  said  that  '  offences 
will  come:' — ^but  every  incident  which 
works  up  these  men  to  their  deeds  of 
blood  is  the  act  of  some  individual  who 
might  fairly  be  rejected  by  his  class  or 
order  as  their  representative  :  the  social 
arrangement  gives  him  indeed,  or  seems 
to  give,  the  power  of  indulging  his  proud 
and  unjust  and  inhuman  disposition ;  but, 
until  pride  and  injustice  and  inhumanity 
are  extinguished  in  the  human  heart,  (and 
when  will  that  be  X)  is  there  any  con- 
ceivable social  system  where  they  will 
never  find  occasion  for  their  outbreak, 
where  they  will  be  so  entirely  suppressed 
bv  the  vigilance  of  law,  or  the  authority 
of  opinion,  as  to  be  in  no  instance  ii\ju- 
rious  to  individual  welfare  or  to  individ- 
ual feeling. 

We  deny  not  that  some  political  iusti' 
tutionsfoster  these  vices  more  than  others, 
but  before  they  are  assumed  as  their  na- 
tural fruits,  they  must  be  shown  to  be 
their  necessary,  or  at  least  general  and 
ordinary  results.     But  in  fact,  the  author 


of  ^  Ernest,'  though  he  represents  these 
secret  D[u>tives  as  operating  on  the  deve- 
lopment of  his  character,  when  he  comes 
to  the  full  and  explicit  assertion  of  his 
principles,  avows  them  in  the  plainest,  the 
most  naked,  most  abstract  truth.  It  is  a 
calm  and  deliberate  declaration  of  war 
against  property;  an  assertion  that  the 
earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  belongs  to 
the  people  ,*  that  the  French  Revolution 
committed  its  fatal  error  in  not  seizing 
and  confiscating  at  once  all  landed  pro- 
perty. It  is  one  axiom  of  the  new  politi- 
cal scheme,  that  property  in  land  (of 
course  tithe  is  an  impious  as  well  as  an 
unjust  and  inhuman  demand)  is  an  usur- 
pation upon  the  common  rights  of  the  in- 
habitants of  any  country.  No  matter 
how  the  land  has  been  obtained,  by  what 
title  it  is  held ; — ^whether  it  has  been  ori^ 
g^inally  brought  into  cultivation  and  pro- 
ductiveness by  the  dexterity  or  the  skill 
of  its  owner  or  his  ancestors  \  whether 
it  is  held  by  purchase ;  whether  it  .belongs 
to  some  Arkwright  or  some  Watt,  who 
has  increased  the  national  wealth  by 
countless  millions — ^who  by  his  ^ill  and 
wonderful  invention  has  brought  comfort 
and  comparative  luxury  into  the  reach  of 
myriads : — if  he  has  vested  some  part  of 
his  hard-earned,  though  splendid  profits, 
in  land,  he  shares  the  common  spoliation. 
Possession  is  the  crime  which  warrants 
confiscation ;  it  is  an  unjust,  and  unjusti- 
fiable— ^yes — even  a  punishable  and  wick- 
ed invasion  of  the  rights  of  man.  For 
monstrous  as  all  this  may  seem,  we  are 
not  arrived  at  the  worst  5  the  whole  sen- 
timent of  the  poem  enforces  a  rancorous 
hatred  and  implacable  feeling  of  revenge 
against  these  usurpers  of  the  public  pro- 
perty. The  ban  is  upon  them  as  a  class 
and  an  order  ]  if  they  are  not  permitted 
to  starve,  this  is  considered  as  treating 
them  with  an  excess  of  generous  humani- 
ty, and  a  boui^  which  they  had  no  right 
to  expect.  They  may  have  been  the 
best  of  men,  but  they  are  landed  proprie- 
tors or  tithe-holding  parsons ;  away  with 
them,  why  cumber  they  the  around  1 
They  may  be  descended  from  the  most 
popular  families,  and  be  the  lineal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  boldest  and  most  con- 
sistent asserters  of  popular  rights ;  they 
may  have  all  the  blood  of  the  Kussels  and 
Sidneys  in  their  veins ;  they  may  have 
shown  in  themselves  the  best  patent  of 
nobility,  purity  of  character,  the  most 
self-devoted  philanthropy,  the  most  lavish 
beneficence;  yet  thdy  presume  to  hold 
their  paternal  acres  by  a  parchment  title  ; 
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they  actually  live  on  the,  ungodly  profit 
called  rent — the  remorseless  proscription 
levels  all.  He  that  cultivates  the  soil 
alone  has  a  right  to  the  soil ;  (what  is  to 
be  done  if  another  wishes  to  cultivate  it, 
and  therefore  claims  an  equal  right,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  contingency 
contemplated  under  the  new  system)  ; — 
to  the  fire  with  all  title-deeds.  Jack 
Cade's  orders  to  pull  down  the  Courts  of 
Law  are  unnecessary ;  they  must  fall  of 
themiselves — there  is  but  one  tenure,  that 
of  having  driven  the  plough  through  the 
field — but  if  two  men  happen  to  drive 
their  plough  through  the  same  field,  what 
then  1 

We  are  far  from  asserting  that  it  has 
ever  entered  into  the  Author's  imagina- 
tion that  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  corrupted  as  he  is  to  his  heart's 
core  by  the  vitiating  habit  of  receiving 
tithes,  can  be  otherwise  than  an  object  of 
just  and  unmitigated  abhorrence ; — that 
there  are  men,  hundreds  of  men,  gentle- 
men by  birth,    scholars    by  education, 
meek,  holy,  self-denying  men,  who  are 
devoting  their  whole  lives  tp  the  moral 
and  religious  improvement  of  their  flocks ; 
-  who  are  of  very  various  shades  of  cha- 
racter, and,  on  some  points,  of  doctrine, 
so  that  some  at  least  must  approxfinate 
to  the  truth ;  who  in  fact  spend  twice  as 
much  of  their  own  upon  the  objects  of 
their  calling,  upon  charity,  education  of 
the  poor,  and  other  sacred  objects,  as  the 
ill-gotten  and  extorted  income  which  they 
obtain  from  their  parish.     But  can  virtue, 
can  holiness,  can  real  Christian  zeal  and 
love  exist  in  a  man  who  has  his  mark 
upon  a  sheaf  which  he  has  not  sowed,  or 
a  hay-cock  which  he  has  not  mown  %    In 
sad  and  awful  truth,  the  whole  political 
theory  is  simply — ^you  have,  and  we  want 
to  have  !  we  are  (at  least  so  we  suppose) 
the  strongest,  because  we  v  are  the  most 
nomerous — ^you  have  had  your  turn,  now 
is  ours — and  till  this  is  done,  till   the 
sovereign  people  is  installed  in  its  rights, 
plunder  is  law — ^revenge  is  virtue — in- 
surrection, patriotism — massacre,  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  must  take  refuge  from  the  appal- 
ling thoughts  which  its  whole  theory 
suggests  in  some  of  the  gentler  and  more 
pleasing  passages  of  the  poem  itself. 

It  commences  with  the  description  of 
a  wild  and  tempestuous  night,  by  which 
Frederick  Hess  is  overtaken  on  his  re 
turn  to  his  peaceful  home  and  the  bosom 
of  his  family :  he  arrives  and  is  welcomed 
by  his  wife. 


*  But  who  shall  Uy  suoh  load  upon  hk  wit 
To  paint  their  meeting  7    Happy  they  who  feel, 
And  all  as  irksome  he  who  would  fain  tell. 
And  thej  are  breathing  warm>  soul  into  sool, 
Conftised  in  spiritual  joy ;  locked  in  embrtoe 
As  though  they  held  their  world  of  happiness 
By  that  dear  clasp.     Where  is  it  fled,  the  woe. 
That  late  o'erwhelmed  them  7    Nay,  what  height. 

ens  bliss 
Call  it  not  woe ;  for  our  ills  do  but  wait 
Upon  our  blessings,  as  the  Ethiop, 
Swart  eunuch,  on  the  snltan-*s  sunless  fair. 
Making  grace  goodlier.' — pp.  10,  11. 

She  insists  on  his  changing  his  clothes, 
and  all  this  homely  domestic  scene  is 
drawn  with  so  much  truth  and  simplicity 
(though  here  and  there  perhaps  with  an 
expression  rather  too  strong  to  be  in 
keeping)  as  to  remind  us  of  that  tone  of 
common-life  reality  which  Goethe  has  so 
well  thrown  into  his  Herman  and  Doro- 
thea. 

*  Then  wanted  not 
Embraces  mutual,  joy  in  disarray. 
Conflict  tumultuous :  long  'twas  ere  he  freed 
His  wife  from  the  soil  bond  of  his  embrace 
And  turned  away,  there  to  distribute  his  love 
Where  'twas  next  due  :  redoubling  kiss  on  kiss 
'Mong  prattling  lips :  asking  and  answering 
AU  in  one  breath.     But  she  the  wife ,  meantime. 
As  is  her  sex,  more  lively  cnangeable. 
Overpowered  by  the  warm  gush  of  her  own  heart. 
Sank  on  her  chair  in  silent  pensiveness 
Of  prayer ;  then  her  soul,  deep  from  within, 
Breathed  itself  forth  pure  as  fiom  angel  lips ; 
And  her  thanksgiving  doubled  to  her  heart 
The  blessmg  that  it  owed.    Duty  well  done 
Is  joy  well  earned ;  and  a  elad  wife  was  she, 
When,  her  devorion  o*er,  she  rose  again, 
To  do  whatever  her  husband's  hungry  need 
Demanded  done.' — p.  13. 

The  following  is  a  successful  imitation, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  of  Cowper : — 

*  Anon  the  kettle  breathed 
Its  invitation  to  familiar  rites  ; 
First  gently  murmuring  with  rise  and  fall 
And  stop,  as  who  preludes  before  he  plays ; 
Then  blowing  a  more  moody  and  deeper  blast. 
As  summoning  its  strength,  'till  at  the  last, 
Brooking  no  more  delay,  it  boils  amain. 
Impatient,  as  the  enthusiast  Pythoness, 
Of  his  hot  fumes.      The  housewife  heard  well 

pleased 
That  challenge.'— p.  13. 

*  Then  a  short  pause 
By  talk  made  shorter  ere  she  'gan  dispense 
Her  gracious  drink;  that  gracious  drink  transfused 
Into  its  cognate  cups  of  far  Cathay, 
And  blended  there  with  cream,  soft  temperature. 
Its  virgin  harshness  changed  to  a  gentler  kind. 
Inviting  taste-^nor  needed  urgency 
To  strain  the  invitation ;  as  when  ent 
Mad  revelry,  with  stress  that  more  beseems 
The  bangman*s  office  and  the  poisoned  cup, 
Would  force  its  swilling  potion  down  the  throat   , 
Of  the  abject  drunkard.     Hail,  thou  blessed  plant 
Sacred  to  comfort  and  complacency, 
Gentle  refreshment !  sure  some  providence. 
Wiser  than  Pallas  and  more  loving  far, 
Created  thee  to  countervail  the  curse 
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Of  that  iuzarioiu  Tino,  whose  fiist  •ffiset 
(Type  of  ita  proofs  in  all  fatority) 
Redoanded  to  ita  Patriarch  Author's  shame, 
PenreiEtiiig  rarerence  and  pious  dues 
To  ribald  leer  and  rank  obsoeoity, 
Clean  against  nature.    Then  must  graee  go  out 
When  riot  rules :  but  thou  dost  still  repress 
Baeh  passion  in  its  dark  cell  of  the  brain, 
There  to  lie  still ;  whispering  in  the  ear 
Of  mad  distemperature  a  voice  of  calm, 
Rebuking  all  misrule.    Sure  it  was  thou, 
Though  strangely  named,  didst  onee  reform  tho 

crew 
Of  old  Ulysses  to  humanity 
From  bestial  lewdn^s%  so  reelaiming  back 
By  thy  mild  potency  those  haggard  souls ; 
And  rendering  them  to  thoir  reason  a|^ain. 
Forgotten  ana  foregone.     Then  was  joy  rife 
*Neath  that  poor  thatch — ^the  minutes  winged  their 

way 
Like  a  glad  dream — sportire  as  fairy  sprites, 
Dancing  at  eve  with  feet  that  but  proToke 
The  springy  grass.to  rise  against  uieir  tread, 
Leaving  no  trace.    Their  joy  bUzed  as  a  star, 
Needing  naught  else  to  feed  it — from  each  brow 
To  each  reflected,  glancing  eye  from  eye, 
Well  had  it  lustred  every  nook  of  the  room. 
Though  light  beside  were  none,       Mowied  the 

mrce  storm, 
Shaking  the  stanchions,  beating  'gainst  the  door, 
Like  to  a  maniac  ;  aye,  howl  away 
In  frustrate  fury,  for  that  din  the  more 
Endears  our  warm  security  within  ; 
To  think  what  we  might  be,  doubles  the  bliss 
Of  what  wc  are.*— pp.  14,  15. 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  this 
innoceut  teetotalism  is  not  the  universal 
habit  of  these  new  patriots;  there  are 
occasions  when  the  assurance  that  it  has 
not  paid  excise  recommends  the  moun- 
tain-dew to  their  lips ;  and  on  these  occa- 
sions their  valour  is  heightened  by  a  more 
generous  inspiration. 

The  joy  of  the  meeting  is  enhanced  by 
the  expected  appearance  of  Arthur  Her- 
mann, whose  coming  is  announced  by  the 
pretty  and  graceful  confusion  of  the 
daughter,  Lucy,  of  course  the  object  of 
his  affections,  and  the  cause  of  his  visit. 
As  Hermann  is  to  play  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  poem,  we  must  insert  the  de- 
scription of  his  personal  appearance  and 
character. 

*  There  he  stood, 
Wearing  no  natural  stamp  of  sovereignty. 
Nor  mark  of  greatness  on  the  outward  man  ; 
No  radiance  of  beauty  to  light  up 
Leve*s  torch  with  secret-darting  sympathy ; 
Stately  nor  strong,  but  rather  feeble  of  frame, 
FeeUer  than  were  the  fellows  i>f  his  youth ; 
And  stooping  in  such  wise  as  his  own  weight 
0*erwhelmed  the  spirit  within  him.     At  each  fair 
And  festival,  where  thronging  mtnhood  meets, 
*Mong  thousands  you  might  see  him,  and  each  one 
Jb  or  feat  of  strength  and  rustic  exercise 
Likelier  than  he.    Who  had  looked  hastily 
Had  so  esteemed  him — ^but  the  eager  eye 
Saw  that  within  him  which  shone  clearer  forth 
And  nobler,  like  the  worth  of  a  native  gem, 
From  ckMsr  view — a  vase  most  delicate 


And  pve— and  ita  Imap  flaaiad  so  lostfoasly 

As  tiuew  all  o'er  it  a  yet  paler  show 

To  seem  more  virgin-like  and  frail  than  it  was. 

And  yet  it  was  a  burning,  blazing  lamp. 

Though  pure  and  heavenly,  yet  very  intense. 

Like  hghtning,  when  it  blSLBes,  them  it  UsaCa ; 

Take  heed  of  it— H>h  I  'tis  a  perikius  thing 

When  the  proud  soul  rebels  'gainst  the  poor  bounds 

That  would  confine  it — and,  for  it  disdains 

To  be  barred  by  them,  rather  dtres  all  risk 

To  be  'whelmed  under  them.'— p.  30. 

Arthur  Hermann  is  the  son  of  an  old 
peasant,  who  has  turned  country  school- 
master, a  '  maggot-headed  man,'  unwor- 
thy of  such  a  son.  The  youth  had  been 
taken  into  the  squire's  duU  family,  to 
quicken,  by  emulation,  the  sons  of  its 
'  base  lord,^  that 

*  their  dull  vaporous  spirit, 
Kindled  by  him,  touched  by  his  quickening  light* 
Might  burst  into  a  blaze.    So  tbeir  ibnd  sin 
Had  framed  his  hope,  and  orderiy  sooceas 
Gave  substance  to  the  shape ;  their  darbiess  oped 
Its  slumberous  dullard  eyes,  and  became  dawn. 
Presaging  day.    Meanthne  that  boy,  well  pleased. 
Wore  the  ricti  habit  of  his  daily  Ufa, 
And  in  its  varioas  brigiitQess  pranked  himsell^ 
As  'twere  his  proper  native  quality, 
No  less  than  to  the  leopard  its  gay  skin. 
So  born  and  so  to  die ;  alas  for  mm 
And  his  fond  dream  !  for  trust,  sinoe  Paradise, 
Was  never  wisdom.    On  a  time  it  cbanaed, 
As  the  stream  is  swiftest  and  most  foammg  rash 
At  the  fountain  head  ;  and  so  in  boyish  bl^>d 
E*en  as  the  humour  stirs  doth  the  tongue  speak. 
And  the  hand  strike ;  a  fit  of  moodiness, 
'Twixt  him  and  one  or  other  of  his  mates. 
Blew  their  old  friendship  up— to  it  they  went 
Pell  mell,  as  was  the  instinct  of  their  rage, 
Confounding  all  the  fair  and  lovmg  past) 
With  momentary  paasion.    That  old  boast 
Of  bkwd,  is  bat  opinion^  idle  fang, 
And  nature  knows  no  seutcheons — ^ia  this  trath 
Was  the  arrogant  young  squire  batter'd  and  braised 
To  a  raw  monster,  that  bis  mother  met. 
And  meeting,  knew  him  not  in  that  foul  floe. 
Such  vras  their  boyish  broil,— 4ut  the  sin^  wrath 
Upon  his  son's  so  pitiful  disgrace. 
Rose  to  a  boiling  pitoh.    Base  dunghlQ  cur, 
And  starveling  beggar's  brat — this,  and  yet  more, 
The  din  of  oa&s  and  faah  of  vengeful  whips, 
Saoh  was  the  gratnhitkm  and  triumph  krad 
That  hailed  the  victor  home.    Against  that  starm 
He  stood  like  a  dull  tortoise  in  its  shell, 
Biduig  all  proof  of  it;  with  passiveness 
Defying  wrath  to  the  worst— for  his  heart  drew 
All  feeUng  to  itself,  fuU  to  o*erflow 
With  rush  of  its  proud  bk>od.    But  the  brunt  o^er. 
When  that  his  patience  had  fulfilled  iU  task, 
His  rage  took  turn  ;  shaking  his  fhime  all  through, 
Body  and  soul ;  and  then  he  hied  him  forth 
Like  a  wild  beast  broken  from  out  its  eage ; 
Not  knowing  where— no  forethongM  and  m^  sense, 
Ssve  only  of  its  keeper's  hateful  rod 
And    threatening  voice;    purposed  to    feed    heU 

flames 
Rather  than  turn  again ;  thus  oonseienaa-eursed 
He  wandered,  bianded  worse  than  was  Caiii's  brow, 
A  deep  heart-brand ;  out. facing  the  rude  storm, 
Daring  tho  desperation  of  tho  blast 
To  sweep  him  clear  away.    Oh,  how  ho  longed 
To  change  his  manhood  with  the  rover  hawk 
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VHieelio^  aboTO  hit  liead-^owning  no  Lord, 
Knowini^  no  fellowship ;  calling  none  friend, 
Bat  waging  war  with  all.* — pp.  5^2-^. 

He  is  softened :  we  presume  that  our 
author  would  hsTe  us  suppose  by  study, 
and  intercourse  with  nature  \  he  becomes 
a  preacher. 

•  He  lit  his  torch  from  heayen,  and  with  that  torch 
Kindled  all  hearts — the  poor  look  gladly  on  high, 
fiaTing  no  comfort  here.    .    .    . 

Faith,  the  gospel,  and  love ; 

These  three  he  preached,  leaving  the  mTsteries 
BsTised  b^  man,  for  God's  simpucitj. 
And  viewing  in  the  earth  one  commonwealth 
Level  as  is  the  ocean— so  his  word 
Waxed  and  took  wings  and  flew  forth  wondrooslj. 
An  aan^l  of  good  tidhigs ;  and  he  hoped 
To  win  all  hearts  with  peace  and  ffcnUeaess.* — ^pp. 
87,  2a 

We  quote  the  opening  of  the  second 
book  with  unreseired  praise — we  could, 
perhaps,  wish  here  and  there  a  word  al- 
tered ;  but  in  interest  and  in  execution 
we  cannot  but  consider  the  passage  of 
great  beauty. 

«  Then  ki  a  loveliness  in  the  joung  day 

Supaming  sense ;  bright  in  its  pnrity 

Ae  IS  an  infant  angel,  yet  deep-sonled ; 

Aa  nature  from  her  rest  had  risen  up 

In  the  refreshment  of  some  heavenly  dream 

That  eke  had  dreamt,  and  waking  streams  iW»m 

her  eyes 
O'er  earth  and  air  thtt  dresmy  radiance. 
And  can  there  be  of  all  mankind  one  man 
Would  doze  the  prime  of  his  yonsg  life  away— 
Never  to  be  a  yonth  7 — ^tbe  fresheninr  stir 
Of  the  early  stream  knowing,  nor  feeling  not ; 
Bat  when  its  course  is  wearied,  its  fall  flow 
Settled  to  the  stagnation  of  a  pool, 
Then  to  be  flung  in  it,  and  struggle  his  way 
Through  the  dull  scum  of  life  ?— None  would  do 

this. 
But  whoso  flings  away  his  mcmiing  pearl 
Doth  all  as  strange  a  thing,  making  a  blotch 
Of  that  moat  beauteous  gentle  radiance 
With  seltengendered  darkness ;  lagging  out 
The  freshness  and  the  newborn  fragraney, 
The  silvery  Kffht  and  glistening  dewiness, 
The  contempUtive  calm  of  the  young  dawn, 
Till  ilB  pure  life  be  tainted  a  death  taint 
In  dust,  and  heat,  and  din  of  the  noon  day, 
When  man  is  rife,  and  Nature  all  fordone. 
Blent  with  his  troublous  being,  seems  almost 
To  lose  her  own.    But  thou,  bo  not  so  foal. 
But  spring  up  gladly,  and  look  forth  and  breathoi 
And  walk  abroad  in  peaceful  blessedness — 
Oh,  'tis  most  sad  suen  bliss  as  all  mifl^t  haye 
The  aftnT  know  not.     What  7  think  ye  to  see 
Visions  of  green  fields,  waters  and  deep  woods 
In  the  chamel.houss,  when  death  shall  fling  ye 

there 
For  a  nnisanoe,  as  ye  are,  out  of  the  way, 
To  lie  and  rot  7    No ;  but  your  time  is  short. 
And  only  provident  use  can  lengthen  it 
Oh  then  fling  wide  the  portals  of  your  sight ; 
But  first,  open  your  souhi  and  learn  to  love. 
Tb  the  best  learning ;  for  the  love  vou  pay 
To  nntore,  she  requites  a  thousand  fold 
With  joy  and  blesndneas :  look  to  her  then, 


And  do  her  suit  as  a  subject,  dutiful," 

With  early  duty  ;  awake,  arise ;  nor  scll^ 

The  privilege,  and  first-born  hope  of  the'day. 

For  a  foul  mess  of  dreams — ^up  and  away 

To  the  heavenly  inspiration  of  fresh  air, 

8o  shall  ye  rise  in  nature's  purity, 

'Bove  the  weak  taint  of  man ;  e*en  as  they  did, 

Hermann  and  Hess,  forth  issuing  that  day 

From  their  hot  beds  into  the  natural  air. 

The  garden's  lively  cool  luxuriance. 

There  to  drink  in  the  morn ;  and  in  the  light 

And  gentle  countenance  of  the  eastern  sun 

To  pace  their  pleasant  path ;  oommuning  things 

That  startled  e*en  the  ear  of  privacy, 

They  were  so  fearful.'-— pp.  30,  31. 

And  fearful  indeed  they  are  to  every 
intelligent  ear!  Hess  first  relates  his 
own  history — ^that  he  cultivated  his  own 
patrimonial  farm  in  a  rich  and  very  beau- 
tifiil  country;  and  was  the  happiest  of 
men  till  the  rector  of  the  parish  be- 
thought him  of  turning  a  path  to  his  own 
convenience.  He  breaks  down  the  gate 
which  the  rector  (we  hear  nothing  of  con- 
sent of  magistrates)  had  set  up  across  the 
path.  The  clergyman  claims  tithe  of  the 
farm,  which  by  old  usa^  had  been  ex* 
empt  from  it,  and  Hess  is  rained  by  the 
lawsuit.  From  that  time  he  vows  eternal, 
immitigable  hatred  to  the  Church. 

*  Oh  yea,  good  church  ! 
ril  give  thee  all  thy  due ;  if  1  withhold 
One  curse  of  those  I  owe  thee,  may  hell  pains 
Embrace  me,  body  and  soul.' 

And  so  he  ffoeson  ranting  and  raving, 
and  gradual^  unfolds  his  plana  for  the 
regeneration  of  mankind,  and  intimates 
the  existence  of  widely  ramified  and  se« 
oret  plots  for  insurrection  against  the  law 
and  the  government.  These  are  among 
their  generous  and  noble  objects  :^ 

*  Be  it  proclaimed,  that  whoso  herstofore 

Laboured  the  land  but  for  a  lord*s  behoof 

Shall  eat  what  he  hath  earned ;  cramming  the  soil 

Down  the  disnatured  and  most  greedy  throat 

Of  whosoe'er  dares  to  claim  it  for  his  own, 

'Gainst  the  Creator's  law ;  starving  him  so 

With  the  glut  of  his  own  will :  ana  this  achieved, 

Then  diallthe  giant  Aristocracy. 

Dissevered  from  the  earth  which  ored  him  first. 

And  feeds  him  to  this  hour,  whereon  indeed 

Is  his  dependence  and  his  very  life,— 

Shall  die  perforce,  clutched  in  the  people's  claws, 

Cursing  his  soul  away.' — ^pp.  64,  55. 

*  Then  shall  this  land, 
Discumbered  of  the  parson  and  the  squire, 
A  kind  of  men  kin  to  the  cankerworm> 
Tramp  down  the  accurst  com-law  ^at  bids  the 

poor 
Starve  mid  the  plenty  piled  by  their  own  hands 
To  a  full  heap    .... 
.    .     .  \     .    and  then  for  the  end  of  all 
And  glorious  consummation,  this  our  Church 
The  monument  of  Christianity, 
TTiat  stands  but  to  commemorale  the  death 
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Of  the  thing  whoM  name  it  bean,  and  the  spirit 

goBe, 
Shall  be  again  a  temple  of  the  Lord, 
Re-edified  in  eimple  lowlinees, 
Abated  ftom  its  neight,  hot  all  the  mere 
Extended  in  its  width  and  lai^r  scope. 
Lovingly  to  embrace  all  Christian  souls 
That  call  upon  the  Lord.' — pp.  56,  57. 

Upon  his  espousing  these  principles  to 
their  utmost  latitude,  and  joining  the  des- 
perate league,  depends  the  consent  of 
old  Hess  to  Arthur's  marriage  with  his 
daughter. 

The  young  preacher  hesitates  hoth  as 
to  the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  this  un- 
expected proposition:  he  is  as  yet  too 
clear-sighted  not  to  discern  the  crimi- 
nality of  these  measures;  he  can  yet 
call  them  hy  their  plain  names  : — 

'  IthoQght  to  win  by  riffhteoosnen. 
And  Christian  love,  and  faiu,  and  parity ; 
And  if  these  serve  not,  how  should  robl!ery 
Fulfil  their  service  7  robbery  and  rank 
Rebellion  ?— p.  63. 

"  So  did  that  youth  choose  duty  before 
love  I"  Arthur  has  now  a  long  interview 
with  his  own  father,  who  it  appears  has 
likewise  been  tampered  with  by  liess,  and 
whose  vanity  has  been  tempted  with  the 
offer  of  heading  the  glorious  enterprise 
Partly  from  jealousy  at  finding  others 
placed  over  his  head ;  partly  from  a  sort  of 
shrewdness,  which  cannot  but  discern  the 
selfish  and  personal  motives  which  are  so 
imperfectly  concealed  by  the  show  of  pa- 
triotism ;  partly  perhaps  from  some  spice 
of  cowardice  which  he  dignifies  bv  the 
name  of  prudence,  the  old  man  has  deter- 
mined not  merely  to  drop  the  perilous 
connection,  but  to  revenge  himself  by  turn- 
ing informer.  He  hints,  not  without  some 
grounds,  that  Hess  is  usinfir  his  daughter's 
beauty  as  a  decoy  to  swell  the  patriotic 
ranks ;  and  is  actually,  while  thus  endea- 
vouring to  work  on  Arthur,  playing  the 
same  game  with  a  certain  Count  Linsingen. 

Lucy's  mother  (for  feminine  weak- 
nesses will  intrude  into  the  family  of  the 
loftiest  patriot)  is  dazzled  by  the  high 
name  and  gallant  bearing  of  the  Count. 
Under  her  auspices  Linsingen  appears  at 
the  cottage  of  Hess  to  press  his  suit.  But 
who  was  this  count  Xiinsingenl — how 
comes  he  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  to 
title,  privilege,  and  property  1 

*  Trul^  he  was  t  man 
Of  high  nobility,  and  yet  withal, 
Simple  as  is  the  simplest  shepherd's  boy, 
And  careless  of  himself,  weening  no  more 
Of  his  proud  ancestors  than  they  of  him 
While  mouldering  in    their  tombs,  giving  much 

pace 
To  his  high  house,  but  taking  none  therefrom, 


As  being  arrayed  in  that  pore  lustre  of  light. 

That  puts  the  false  to  shame.    And  so  he  stood, 

Scorning  the  far-fetched  memory  of  names, 

And  usurpation  of  another's  praise, 

A  simple  man,  great  in  simplicity, 

Proader  without  his  plome ;  true  he  had  Mt 

Ere  while  the  nipe  of  penury,  and  they 

Whose  duty  then  was  friendliness  of  aid, 

licft  him  to  fiffht  against  her  iron  claws 

With  his  bare  hand,  as  though  their  common  blood 

Were  but  the  water  of  the  common  pool, 

And  kindred  but  a  name  for  their  cold  breath 

To  blow  away  and  care  no  more  of  it. 

So  they  were  naught  to  him,  nor  he  to  them  * 

And  in  his  bitterness  oft  his  heart  yearned 

To  make  nobility  through  all  the  world 

The  blank  it  bore  in  his  eyes ;  but  hate  and  scorn. 

Though  well  they  nurse  themselves  in  the  inmost 

heart, 
Keep  not  the  body  warm  ;  nor  drive  the  wolf 
From  the  poor— ^ay,  rather  sharpen  his  keen  fangs 
And  whet  his  rage.     So  having  spent  his  all. 
Save  one  poor  plank  whereon  to  'scape  the  wreck. 
To  that  same  plank  he  did  commit  himself. 
To  sink  or  swim  :  leaving  behind  fasm  naught 
Save  emptiness  for  who  came  alter  him, 
And  curses  for  his  kin — so  did  he  part ; 
Wishing  naught  more  *twixt  him  and  Uiose  he  left. 
Save  a  nir  space.    And  on  a  little  fkrm. 
That  in  its  littleness  had  been  o'erlooked 
When  ruin  struck  the  rest,' he  made  his  home : 
Reckless,  as  any  banished  thief,  of  the  world 
He  left  behind.^ — Then  he  flung  clean  away 
The  memory  of  what  so  late  he  had  been. 
As  one  just  waked  from  a  dream  of  nobleness, 
And  brought  his  spirit  to  keep  even  wing 
With  the  level  of  his  place ;  and  having  thrown 
His  vain  imaginations  off  from  him, 
*Stead  of  the  pufied  and  feathery  thing  he  was, 
Stood  armed  in  manhood :  till  being  unthralled 
From  the  base  beggary  of  idleness. 
And  poor  dependence  on  another*s  hands. 
For  uses  that  his  own  might  well  have  wrought. 
He  found  his  less  the  greatest  gain  of  all. 
Richer  than  his  old  wealth ;  nor  lacked  he  aught ; 
Whether  of  field,  orchsrd,  or  garden  growth. 
Only,  what  now  he  had,  he  enjoyed  the  mora, 
As  earned  by  his  strong  toil ;  nor  yet  his  sports 
Did  he  not  urge,  and  pastimes  of  old  wont ; 
Changed  but  in  this,  that  the  same  active  means 
Which  erst  he  used  to  cut  off  his  slow  hours, 
Stragglers  and  lagsters  from  time's  tedious  march, 
Wasting  the  old  enemy  to  minishment ; 
He  did  employ  those  selfsame  weapons  now. 
Not  to  consume  but  fructify  his  life. 
With  fruita  whence  it  might  hve ;  so  marryingsport 
To  toil,  and  raising  up  a  goodly  growth 
Of  plenty,,  health,  contentment,  and  what  else 
Springs  of  that  parentagc'-^pp.  97,  98. 

He  takes  to  shooting  on  some  wild  hills  : 
the  manor  is  one  day  claimed  by  a  trou- 
blesome person  who  calls  himself  its  own* 
er.  Linsingen  is  prosecuted  for  poaching, 
and  becomes  at  once  a  determined  cap- 
tain of  smugglers  and,  of  course,  a  patriot. 

A  sort  of  pic-nic  party  is  proposed  in  a 
beautiful  spot,  by  a  retired  fountain,  at 
some  distance.  The  poet  takes  thp  op- 
portunity of  interspersing  some  very 
pleasing  descriptions  of  rural  scenery ; 
very  soft,  rich,  and  English  in  its  charac- 
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'Then  an  trooped  on, 
TIm  foxBAg  o'erbrimmiiig  with  their  natoial  ^eft, 
The  old  jejolcinf  in  their  childienSi  J07, 
8inoe  their  own  eouree  was  tpeiit ;  awaet  waa  the 

•cene 
Ae  they  pavted  onward  o*er  the  mnet  hills. 
Thoee  hiUe  t|iat  siniled  in  ennebine  a  warm  mile 
To  weleome  them.  All  looked  and  all  were  pleased 
Some  that  they  felt  sorrow  more  soothingly. 
And  other  some,  pleasure  more  pleasingly. 
For  Nature,  like  a  holy  mother,  looks 
Upon  her  children  with  a  tempering  look, 
Calming  all  passion  ;  and  whatever  they  feel, 
Subduing  it  to  take  a  gentler  tone. 
Whether  of  joy  or  grioi  s  still  doth  she  wear 
Some  tooch  of  sadness  in  her  sweetest  smile ;  . 
As  knowing  all  must  fade,  how  bright  soe*er. 
That  she  brings  forth  to  life ;  and  what  she  knows 
Others  do  feel,  who  feel  her  infloence, 
And  so  partake  her  mood.' — ^p.  106. 

They  are  joined  by  an  old  harper,  and 
many  others  deeply  imbued  with  the  new 
opinions,  and  while  the  less  initiate  are 
merrily  and  innocently  amusing  them- 
selves by  a  dance  on  the  green,  the  con- 
spirators withdraw  to  discuss  their  griev- 
ances, their  hopes,  and  their  plans  of  inp 
snrrection  and  revenge.  They  are  inter- 
rupted by  an  old  shepherd  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  they  are  denounced  to  the 
magistracy  by  the  father  of  Hermans.  At 
this  the  youth  seems  suddenly  convinced 
of  the  full  justice  of  their  cause,  plunges 
headlong  into  the  very  depths  of  the  plot, 
and  becomes,  in  fact,  the  leader  of  the 
enterprise  :— 

*  But  Hermann  thtee, 
Stmck  with  the  palsy  of  his  wonderment, 
Stood  fixed  to  the  spot— psMioa  oft  speeds  the  sonl 
To  energy  of  aet  by  its  swift  stream ; 
But  there  it  came  in  snoh  a  rushing  Hood 
As  quite  o'erwhelmed  the  wheels  it  should  dri^e  on, 
Claahing  them  each  'gainst  each.    Long  time  ht 

stood 
Like  to  a  lion  bayed  by  many  hounds^ 
I>oubtful  which  first ;  then  did  his  veheroenee. 
Frantic  awhile,  oolleet  itself  in  strength. 
To  be  hurled  at  onco,  forcefully,  all  in  all 
Upon  his  destined  point :  so  grew  his  thoughts 
To  issue,  andflssbed  forth  in  fiery  words, 
••  Yes,  His  e'en  so— 

The  deed  is  done,  and  stricken  is  the  blow ; 
Come  then,  I  know  thee  well,  thon  fatal  hour^- 

Come  to  thine  own ; 
E'en  as  a  reed  before  thy  stormy  power 

I  bow  me  down ; 
'Tis  thy  stem  thsdow  that  I  see. 
It  deepens  sUIl ;  all  hail  to  thee ! 
Hark  I  I  hear  thy  roshing  pimon  ! 
I  bend  roe  to  thy  dark  dommion  : 
Come,  and  sweep  me  hence  away. 
In  Ihy  full,  resistless  sway. 
I  am  thine,  both  sense  and  soul, 
Take  thy  slaye  to  thy  control. 
Once  I  strove,  but  strive  no  longer, 
]^or  I  am  weak,  and  thoo  oonfess'd  the  Wronger. 
But  tell  me,  wherefore  art  thou  so 
Trick'd  in  Hope's  delusiTe  show  ? 
Ah  no !  I  see  thee,  truly,  what  thou  art ! 
|y  Aj^  lo !  my  hroaflt  I  bus ; 

▼QU  LXV.  13 


And  we  are  met,  and  never  shall  we  part— 

I  and  despair. 
And  thou  hast  done  all  this,  my  Sire,  e'en  thaa  I 
Oh  how  could  thon  (all  ofi^  oh  tell  me  how  ? 
Was  it  in  the  battle  fray. 
Was  it  in  the  face  of  day, 
Was  it  in  the  front  «f  men  7 
Alas,  I  could  hare  borne  it  then. 
There  is  a  majesty  and  might 

In  the  hiffh^waying  rengefld  sword ; 
But  poison'd  shaft,  and  traitorous  sleigM, 

E'en  bv  the  tempter  is  abhotr'd. 
The  rebel  may  be  b(^  and  true. 

And  he  may  bear  a  glorious  name : 
Bat  such  as  thou !  what  doom's  thy  d«e  t 

'TIS  skameftil  death,  and  deathless  riiame^ 
Oh  'tis  indeed  a  fortune  most  forloRif 

Wheie  fain  we  would  love  weU, 
To  feel  our  love  disnatured  into  scorn. 

Our  heart,  onr  home,  turned  to  a  very  hell. 
Bttt  nti!  thou  art  my  fkther  still. 
And  I  must  love  thee  'gainst  my  will— 
Till  the  severance  of  our  tie  i 
Then  thou  art  free«  and  so  am  I. 
Aye,  bo  it  so;  and  so  be  each  as  free 
Ai  is  the  bmneh  1  tear  fnm  this  lone  trea  i 
Tear  it  off,  tnd  flmg  it  ihr. 
To  lie  wide  sevei'd,  as  we  are  : 
See,  it  is  done  !— 

Aks  *  vam  fool,  tkou'rt  still  thy  iathst^  san^ 
Oh  !  who  will  be  my  friend. 
E'en  to  the  utmost  end  1 
See  here  I  bare  mine  arm  ;  oome,  hun  thy  kaifi 

And  coUly  drain 

E«ach  shrinking  vein 
Of  its  rich  flood  of  crfaDsen.  life. 
That  my  sire's  Mood  may  poor  its  hidaans  Uoi 
There  on  that  heather,  and  I^wn  it  not 

CucM  on  ye  all,  ye  dreams  of  id 

I  know  ye  not,-*baek  to  your  nothingnaai. 

No  ;  I  will  redeem  the  shame 

Of  o«r  vile,  dishonovred  name : 

Now,  that  name  throughout  the  land 

Is  charactered  in.felcm  brand  ;  '     ^ 

Sooft  it  shall  be  pure  and  bright. 

Written  in  a  snnheamfs  light. 

Uttered  in  the  thunder's  voiee^ 

Hear  it  and  quake,  my  foes,  and  ja,  my  finencK 

rejoice  ; 
For  there  shall  live  a  spirit  in  that  nam^, 
Who'hfeatheait forth  shaU  bsssHhaa  asqrtMti 
Evermore  prodaim'd  aloud 
In  the  eomiea  and  the  crowd  t 
Strong  to  comfort  and  to  save. 
To  cheer  the  faint,  to  steel  the  brave  : 
Soul  of  ^e  battle  shout, 
Rallyhig  here  andacattermg  thatn  m  ps«t. 
— But  what  strange  ok>nd  o^erhimg  my  hmmt 
That  I  was  blind  till  even  now  1 
I  saw  it  not,  yet  was  it  there. 
That  precious  truth  so  heavenly  foh*. 
All  in  vain  did  Love  and  Hope 
Point  me  to  this  glorions  seope, 
1*111  another  oounsel  came. 
Muttered  in  my  ear  by  shams* 
Yes,  Honour,  unto  thee 
I  bow  my  knee, 
To  redeem  the  foal  disgrace 
Lowering  o'er  my  name  and  race  : 
Thy  bidding  have  I  done, 
So  be  the  Sire  forgotten  intthe  Bon  ! 
•—Oh !  yes,  a  thonssnd  thanks,  my  sire,  to  thaa, 
'TIS  all  thy  gift  the  glory  that  I  see  ; 
Not  now  a  vision,  but  a  tinth  indeed. 
For  fate's  own  hand  hath  written  what  I  rea4 
I  see  it  all,  I  ase^ths  opsmf  ^  i*^ 
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Oh  !  yet  a  niomeiit,  en  the  leene  poB  by- 
All  U  one  blazing  troth  before  my  eyee, - 
Cleanaed  firom  old  cnatoni,  pnrc'd  of  prieetly  hm ; 
The  giant  people,  the  aQ^vere^gn  snn 
Waked  up  in  glorf ,  hia  glad  ooone  to  ran ; 
Qaenchint  the  chilly  lintre  of  each  star 
That  ruled  the  sky  while  yet  he  was  afar ; 
Claiming  our  homage,  thongfa  they  ihine  but  eo 
Their  own  rain  glory  *mid  the  ni^t  to  show,  - 
Their  glory  and  the  general  gloom  of  oian  ; 
But  who  ahall  chase  that  gloom  7--they  neither 

care  nor  can : 
Nor  liffht  nor  warmth  is  thein,  and  earth  and  aky 
Muat  bide  in  darkness  while  they  sit  on  higb— 
Bide  darkling  still  that  they  may  shine  more  bright ; 
Then  come,  thoo  Borereign  Son,  and  re-a«ert  thy 

Give  the  warm  gmce  those  lordly  things  deny. 
And  bid  Uiem  fade  before  thy  fiery  eye- 
Fade  in  aToidance  like  a  fumy  dream : 
They  know  thy  power,  they  tremble  as  they  gleam  ; 
8ee,  darkness  fkintR  in  day— the  pitchy  night 
Bursts  into  brilliance,  at  one  touch  of  light : 
And  mid  that  light  doth  Truth  ascend  her  throne. 
And  points  to  man,  and  man  asMTts  his  own. 
Wondering  to  eee  where  ent  he  was  bo  blind, 
A  clayey  jm^B  enlightened  to  a  mind. 
And  what  he  wills,  that  will  is  now  the  Lord, 
And  what  he  says,  the  act  obeys  the  word 
Kings  tremble  and  oroneh  down,  for  he 

drewn  his  sword. 
Then  doth  resistance  vainly  fikint  away, 
£*en  ai  those  daiksome  cioads  dissoW'd  in  day  ;  * 
Threatening  the  eye,  and  thundering  on  the  ear. 
But  to  the  touch  a  foolish  empty  fear — 
So  riffht  is  *atablished,  and  old  wrengs  redrest, 
The  few  abated,  and  the  many  blest. 
But  oh!  the  joy,  the  tumult,  thesnrprise. 
One  Toioe,  one  will,  one  World  in  eostaiies. 
Oh  swell  not  so  my  heart ;  oh  veil  ye  my  fond  eyes. 
Tes,  'tis  decreed-— 

1*70  seen  the  sight,  and  now  to  do  the  deed!" 

pp.  196.130. 

Hermann  is  not  merely  to  be  the  lead- 
er bot  the  lawgiver  of  the  new  social  in- 
stitution ;  he  expounds  at  length  the 
Tiews  of  these  political  regenerators. 
Let  us  hear  the  principles  of  the  new 
philosophical  and  religions  republic  : — 

*  *Tis  just  and  fitting  that  the  oonnnonalty. 
In  virtue  of  its  sovereign  majesty, 
Seeing  it  hath  entrusted  its  estate 
To  certain  men  who  have  abused  that  trust — 
Should  exereise  itself  the  care  of  its  own. 
And  order  all  things  for  its  interest, 
By  its  proper  voice,  and  will  immediate  : 
And  be  resolved,  all  laws  should  be  for  use 
Of  the  main,  and  not  for  'vantage  of  some  few  ; 
Therefore  for  furtherenee  of  such  main  good 
The  rule  of  property  should  be  redrest 
From  its  wrong  bias  unto  its  right  soope, 
Which  was  indeed  to  comfort  industry  ; 
Assure  it  doth  where  reason  limits  it ; 
Though  oft  of  late,  selfistmess  most  perverse  ' 
Hath  wrested  it  to  ends  of  idleness.  - 
Then  be  it  resolved,  only  the  labourer, 
Or  they  who  do  provide  labow  its  means, 
Have  right  and  title  to  the  land's  inoreaKo. 
Henoe  that  the  ftirmer*s  ftock  npon  each  tern 
Be  rated  ;  and  a  vearly  usury 
Be  paid  him  on  that  rate^  from  the  land's  growth  ; 
And  Ibr  his  management  andmmsler-skill, 
A  further  portion  oif  IheyMrty  ' 


Then  for  the  mmfhu  of  sueh  payment  made, 
They  who  have  toikd  the  giomd,  *tis  thein  of  light 
To  snare  it,  and  enjoy  It,  and  thank  God  ; 
Sharaig  by  role  c^  eldere,  duly  ordained 
To  make  apportionment  of  labourers. 
And  iuQge  all  controvenies  in  each  hxm. 
Bnt  Mr  the  landlord—'tis  an  impious  oame^ 
By  man  usurped  from  Ood—eo  be  it  resolved^ 
To  make  no  further  mention  of  that  name. 
But  let  the  state  take  their  dominion. 
Paying  them  compensation  lest  they  starve  ; 
So  much  the  less  as  they  have  taxed  the  more 
Our  bread,  long  time,  and  now  must  quit  i1m  ao^ 

count. 
But  that  which  each  mftn'sskiH  hath  made  for  him, 
Procured,  or  earned,  as  nfbney,  and  boose,  aafll 

goods, 
And  what  he  hath  by  gift  of  the  like  kind. 
Be  it  all  his  own  to  hcud  and  to  enjoy. 
And  be  it  resolved,  that  labour  respiteless 
Befits  not  man,  being  brute  drudgery ; 
Changing  to  beastliness  his  nature,  bom 
A  little  lower  than  (be  angels  are  : 
And  In  this  rule  the  labourer  bath  right 
Of  leisure  «nd  appliance  to  enjoy 
His  life,  nor  only  toil  lor  means  to  live, — 
As  was  his  old  compuleioa,  and  is  now  : 
Barring  all  spiritual  exercise. 
Stunting  all  holy  growth,  and  robbing  so 
His  soul  of  its  imm  ortal  privilege, 
Itsmeans.of  grace,  and  faeolty  for  heaven. 
Then  to  forfend  that  evil,  and  gain  this  good*  . 
Be  there  provided  recreative  means. 
Both  for  refVeshment  of  man's  weekly  toil, 
And  holy  comfort  after  worldUneaa. 
Bot  sinoa.  vice  ever  grows  from  vacancy. 
Therefore,  tis  need  ul  aids  be  ministered, 
To  further  blameless  action  to  its  end. 
And  occupy  in  sport  or  seriousness 
The  ffpace  that  else  the  evil  one  wonld  fill. 
And  be  those  aids  varied  for  various  needs^-- 
Gtrdens  and  spacious  shades,  where  the  weary 

.    sense 
In  their  cool  freedom  may  refresh  itself ; 
And  contemplative  leisure  study  God 
By  Nature's  help— his  best  interpreter  t 
Besides,  wbat  ground  for  pastime  may  seem  fit, 
In  frequency  of  popular  resort. 
For  luMy  games,  and  proof  of  manliness. 
Next,  since  man  sins  only  in  ignorance. 
And  as  he  learns,  e'en  so  he  practises, 
Preatising  only  what  he  first  hath  I^amt ; 
Therefore  it  is  the  common  good  of  aU^ 
And  common  right,  that  each  man  be  taught  well. 
Lest  evil  discipline  lead  to  ill  deeds ; 
And  then  the  law  rising  up  wreLhfully— 
Albeit  itself  worthier  far  of  blame 
In  its  default,  than  was  the  man  in  his  act^^ 
Do  bloody  vengeance  on  the  deed  furedono  ; 
Making  much  evil  in  its  slothfoJness, 
And  mending  it  with  more  in  its  hastiness  : 
To  punish  eager,  as  careless  to  prevent ; 
A  hangman's  office-— 'stead  of  the  kind  giaoe 
Of  a  loving  teacher  and  good  governors- 
Rule  most  irregular  and  mischievons. 
Therefore  be  there  provided  public  schools. 
Industrial,  labour  and -art  with  lettemjomed. 
Where  each  shall  send  his  own,  save  on  proof  made 
Of  homely  disciplme  9fi  sure  and  good — 
From  tender  infancy  even  to  youth, 
And  next,  when  liberty  in  riper  years 
ShalL  grow  beyond  oonstraini  ;  then  let  frea-wiU 
Be  kindly  aided  to  take  up  the  aim,  • 
By  discipline  foregone  at  her  doe  time. 
And  to  that  did  be  ftimished  treasuries 
Of  various  knowledge,  bookaand  lU^^  arto 
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LeetaiM  meelisiiite^'  eoneerte  mttiei  I, 
And  wiiale*er  ttlae  qniokcDs  hiimafiilyh^ 
That  fiaer  seniimejit  bo  to  the  soul 
Attempered,  may  orovail  o*er  brutishnesa  ; 
Sabdumpr  paasion  by  Ha  gentler  aWay. 
A]i4  be  it  reaolved  agaiiK^tbe Chttrch  is  naught;' 
A  thing  oorrapt^-^-3flsencc  and  ordinimca : 
No  church  indeed,  bat  a  foul  den  of  thieres 
And  money  changers,  trafficking  men*a  aoula 
With  hire  and  sale,  ^atead  of  aalyation  ; 
Being  on&  half  of  them  to  their  own  flocka^ 
FoKignen,  knowing  nor  regarding  them — 
Thbilgli  feeding  on  their  fieah— clothed  with  their 

fleece ; 
Truly,  a  sin  to  draw  damnation  down, 
27ot  only  on  them,  but  ua  Who  aufier  them ; 
A»  dkud  will  anre  roqaire  it  at  our  hand*. 
Thoirefore,  that  thia  hive  acandal  be  pulled  down. 
And  then  reframed  in  frame  Apostolic  : 
So  ahall  each  congregation  rule  itaolf, 
Witboai  all  bia»  of  authority 
For  thioga  of  faith,  aave  of  the  bibte  alone ; 
Choioeing  ita  eldera  aa  it  judgeth  beat ; 
And  they  upon  that  choice,  choosing  again 
The  deacona  and  the  f>raachcTaof  the  word ; 
Each  of  theae  last  holding  authority 
To  interpret  Scripture  by.  Uaconaeiene^f 
So  he  profeaa  Chriat*t  word  for  hia  rule  of  £ftith. 
And  that  tithea  ceaae  ;  and  each  church  bear  ita 

charge ; 
They  who  own  none  being  taxed  for  aid  (if  all. 
And  be  it  reaolved,-*-aoldieraUip  ahaU  be  called 
JNo  longer ;  but  all  men  enuredJn  arms. 
Not  to  be  helpleas  for  defenaivc  need. 
And  be  it  resolved, — ^"tia  an  unholy  thing 
To  make  a  general  dearth  for  gain  of  few ; 
l^erefore  be  thia  land  free  what  other  lan«is 
Can  give  without  ajl  hindrance  to  receive, 
SaTing  the  doea  imposed  to  serve  state  needs. 
And  be  it  resolved — the  law  ia  much  in  fault ; 
Therefore  beho^ea  the  counael  of  men  akilled- 
To  iettle  a  sure  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  - 
Bringing  back  error  to  aimplimty. 
Farther,  'tis  good  the  general  voice  ahouid  he 
Aibitreaj  of  the  general  estate, 
Smce  diacipline  hath  giren  intelligence 
Abroad,  tmd  with  that  gHt  the  ri^t  of  its  uae. 
So  be  it  reaolved,-*-*twere  fit  that  every  man 
iSaving  the  felon  and  taker  of  public  alma^ 
3^uld  give  his  suffrage  for  the  choice  of  those 
Froposed  for  rulers  of  the  commonweal. 
'And  that  aucb  suflfVa^  be  in  aeeret^wiac ; 
And  that  aoch  choaen  rulers  rule  akKie, 
Forbye  all  claim  of  birth  and  privilege. 
Laat,  since  these  things — being  our  rigliteousdue — 
Are,  by  our  rulers,  yet  denied  to  us, 
With  whom  nor  right,  nor  reason,  availeth  aught ; 
And  patience  of  their  heayy  opprefseion 
Doth  but  provoke  them  1o  heap  wrong  en  wrong, 
Aa  thia  poor  land  hath  proved  under  their  power 

Groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  till  now  : " 

Therefore,  be  it  reaolrcd — tnero  ia  atrong  need 
That  we  liae  up  from  our  Ion?  pasaiveneaa 
In  arms,  and  ao  redresa  ourselves  to  right, 
Manfully,  as  behooves  good  and  true  men.* — ^pp. 

145-150, 

hi  all  this  wild  confasion  of  the  lofty 
and  the  puerile,  the  generous  and  the  fe- 
rocious, the  black  misrepresentation  of 
the  past  and  present,  and  the  vague, 
though  brilliant,  unreality  of  the  future — 
that  which  might  be  attainable  under  a 
wise,  strong,  and  paternal  legislature,  and 


that  which  is  utterly  crude  and  badeless^-^ 
there  is  much  which  the  sober  stales* 
man  may  consider  worthy  Of  serious  con* 
sideration ;  much  which  may  occupy  the 
graye  reflection  of  one  whose  deep  and 
conscientious  study  is  to  make  the  people 
happy  and  virtuous ;  and,  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  well-being  of  society,  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  right,  happy 
in  their  awn  way,  and  rirtuous  through 
the  means  which  are  accordant  with  their 
own  desires.  No  one  will  doubl  that  there 
is  much  in  our  present  social  state  to 
awaken  the  apprehension,  the  anxiety,  the 
sorrow  of  all  true  lovers  of  their  country. 
Oar  unexampled  prosperity  threatens  us 
with  a  fearful  reaction ;  a  heavy  payment 
appears  likely  to  be  exacted  from  us  for 
our  enormous  wealth,  for  the  unpreceden^ 
ted  comfort,  we  wiU  not  say  luxury,  which 
ie  diffused  through  all  the  upper  and  mid- 
dling classes  of  society.  Our  productive 
energies  have  created  and  concentred 
enormous  masses  of  population,  unsoften- 
ed  by  any  of  those  feelings  of  kindliness 
and  charity  which  bind  together,  in  some 
degree,  the  iHich  and  poor  in  most  of  our 
rural  districts. — (Among  many  even  of 
these,  it  is  true,  the  administration  of  the 
old  poor-laws  made  much  havoc — ^we  are 
not  at  present  to  meddle  again  with  the 
controversy  as  to  the  effects  of  the  new — 
but  here  is  not  the  dangerous  part  of  our 
system — in  this  respect  the  author  of  Er- 
nest has  chosen  the  wrong  ground  p  not. 
indeed,  for  his  poetry,  but  forhisp<^tical 
principles). — It  is  the  dense  masses  of  our 
manufacturing  population,  who  have  no 
intercourse  with  any  of  the  higher  orders 
but  their  employers ;  with  the  most  mise- 
rable want  of  salutary  control,  with  habits 
of  improvidence,  fostered  by  occasion^ 
periods  of  great  gain,  succeeded  hy  times 
of  indolence  and  total  watit  of  employ 
ment,  uneducated,  without  churches,  with* 
out  schools — ^here  is  the  part  of  our  so- 
cial state,  to  the  improvement  of  which  all 
our  energies  of  wise  philanthropy  should 
be  directed.  Before  this  appalling  scene 
political  faction  ought  to  be  silent :  here, 
the  voice  of  the  people  declaring  its  own 
wants,  should  receive  a  patient  hearing 
and  dispassionate  investigation ;  and  no 
narrow  jealousy  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  practicable  ameli 
oration. 

But,  when  the  writer  of  *  Ernest'  po- 
ceeds  to  mingle  up,  not  with  these  visions 
of  social  perfectibility  alone,  but  with  the 
bloody,  brutal  and  atrocious  scenes  which, 
by  his  own  showing,  must  prepare  the 
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wav  |i9i^  thip  iK>lhical  nilUeimiuiD,  the  re- 
Uff]i9Si  of  the  Gospel — when  we  find  that 
«wful  and  adorahle  name,  which  is  never 
j^onofinced  hy  the  true  followers  of  JesUs 
without  reverence  and  love,  coupled  with 
suoh  phrases 


'  Savlonr  alike  and  leveller  of  man^ 
Bitine  reformer,  arch  repablican*^- 

we  find  it  difficult  to  proceed  with  that 
ealmiiesf  of  expostulation  which  we  have 
enforced  upon  ourselves  as  a  severe  duty. 
We  have  seen  a  similar  phrase  quot- 
ed from-ra  wcU-known  German  writer 
^-we  ooifeeive  in  total  ignorance  of  his 
meaniuff*  The  vulgar  sense  to  which 
it  hasbeea  perverted  is  totally  alien, 
we  will  assert,  to  the  character  and  tone 
of  mind  of  the  fantastic  perhaps,  but 
amiable,  reverential,  and  religious  Nova* 
Us,  With  him  it  was  a  blameless  meta- 
phor, a  vivid  image,  expressive  of  that 
primary  principle  of  the  Gospel,  that  it 
was  '  preached  to  the  poor.'  The  Author 
G^"  the  Gospel  was  a  leveller  indeed,  but 
of  all  mankuid,  before,  ^he  throne  of  their 
Maker  ;  his  republic,  ^x-  rather,  his  king- 
dom, knew  no  distinction  of  persons. 
Wh^e  all  the  ancient  religions  made  the 
divine  favour  a  matter  of  privilege  and 
lirerogative,  of  caste  or  sacred  order,  or 
chosen  nation,  Jesus  threw  wide  the  gates 
of  immbrtality  to  all  mankind.  And  how 
did  his  gospel  strike  on  the  quivering 
chords  of  the  human  heart  among  those 
lower  orders  whom  he  loved  to  address  \ 
Did  he  awaken  fierce  impatience  of  their 
social  state,  hatred  of  their  superiors,  en- 
vy of  the  possessions  of  the  rich,  rebellion 
against  the  iron  tyranny  under  which  they 
groaned  1  Did  his  apostles,  when  they 
addressed  even  the  miserable  slave,  who 
held  his  all  at  the  beck  of  a  barbarous 
master,  who  might,  with  impunity,  crush 
hb  life  out  with  his  contemptuous  feet- 
did  he  embitter  the  lot  of  the  bondman  by 
mfnsing  resentment  and  discontent  into 
his  heart  1  Patience,  humility,  subordi 
nation,  were  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
Qiristian  virtues — ^patience  without  de- 
basement, humility  without  meanness, 
subordination  without  servility.  The  Gos- 
pel opened,  indeed,  a  prospect  of  life 
where  all  distinctions  should  be  done 
away  \  where  all  inequalities  should  be 
levelled ;  where  the  will  of  the  united  peo- 
ple should  11>e  one  undisturbed  harmony  ; 
•where  happiness  should  result  in  some 
degree  from  the  profound  feeling  of  uni- 
irersal  brotherhood — ^but  that  prospect  ex- 
panded far  beyond  this  brief  and  clouded 


world ;  it  was  ia  the  pfesenee  of  Him  who 
was  to  be  its  Divine  Author :  it  was  to  be 
not,  as  now,  dimly  seen,  even  by  the  keen- 
est eye  of  faith,  through  the  mist  of  pas- 
sion, and  violence,  and  mutual  jealousy-r^ 
but  in  those  regions  of  peace  which  pass 
the  understanding  of  man. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  for  an  in- 
stant as  secluding  Christianity  from  its 
angelic  office  of  advancing  human  happi* 
ness  on  earth.  The  Gospel  dissuades  not, 
it  urges  with  its  most  a^ectionate  vehe 
mence,  it  commands  with  all  its  authority, 
the  co-operation  of  all  its  followers  in  the 
perfection  of  the  social  relations  of  man. 
It  abhors  tyranny — it  is  the  noblest  ally 
of  freedom — it  is  the  great  civilizer  of 
man.  But  that  to  which  it  looks  forward 
with  the  kindling  eagerness  of  prophet- 
ic hope  as  a  Christian  end,  it  will  onh^ 
accomplish  by  Christian  means*  u 
repudiates  all  violence,  all  earthly  pas- 
sions, all  jealousy  of  the  different  or« 
ders,  all  mutual  hatred.  It  will  have 
no  fellowship  with  crime,  with  oppres- 
sion by  the  many  (which  it  detests  as 
cordially  as  that  of  the  few),  with  spolia- 
tion, with  massacre.  By  whatever  so- 
phistry the  professed  teacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel, like  Hermann  in  this  poem,  tries  to 
reconcile  the  old  axiom,  let  us  sin  that 
grace  may  abound ;  let  us  plunder^  that 
property  may  be  more  equally  divided : 
let  us  massacre,  that  better  men  may  rule ; 
let  us  destroy  with  blind  fury,  that  we 
may  hiiild  a  fairer  edifice  ;  let  us  trample 
under  foot  every  principle  of  established 
right,  every* compunctious  feeling  of  hu- 
manity, in  order  to  establish  law  and  hu- 
manize mankind;  let  us  throw  all  the  ex« 
istin^  happiness  around  us  into  the  boiling 
cauldron  of  democracy,  in  order  that  so- 
ciety may  renew  its  youth — all  this  the 
religion  of  Christianity  throws  aside  with 
abhorrence  and  indignation  ;  and  even  her 
inexhaustible  compassion  can  scarcely 
palliate  or  soften  away  such  doctrines,  in 
whatever  form  they  maj^^  appear* 

But  we  are  anxious  to  relieve  the  se- 
verity of  our  discussion  by  some  of  those 
gleams  of  poetic  interest  which  induce  us 
to  linger,  not  without  pleasure,  over  this 
strange  and  lawless  performance.  We 
transcribe  a  scene  on  which  Hermann 
dwells  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  Hess. 

*  And  now  from  h»r  long  sleep, 
A  lif  ing  lairy  spirit  of  fresh  green. 
Daughter  of  the  giant  storm,  breathing  like  balio. 
Jewelled  with  sun.drops,  looked  forth  lovingly, 
Pleased  of  her  new  lifo.    Hermann  round  admired. 
And  thanked  his  Maker  for  the  sight  be  saw ; 
And  sodden,  the  bright  beaut  j  of  that  i 
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lit  ap  with  hntie  liii  nd  ommtenaqce. 

Unto  complacencj.    Tis  a  blest  turn 
To  tarn  from  moody  and  tonnoiluu  man, 
And  from  mu  aelfin  taak-miatraM  £e  wodd» 
To  oar  mother  and  nuiae ;  to  thee,  Natnre,  Aur  thoa 
Art  both  those  tendernesses  in  one  word, 
He  who  hath  aught  of' feeling  must  feel  this ; 
^  And  he  who  fee«  it  not,  when  he  is  dead 
WiH  be  as  noble  a  thing  as  while  be  lived. 
No  more  of  him— for  i  aeh  a  man  lives  not— 
Havinff  no  soul — what  be  is,  still  let  him  be, 
A  blank— Ab,  no ! — for  a  blank  is  innocence — 
And  holj  characters  may  there  be  writ, 
Bot  he  is  a  dark  void.    A  page  cross-scrawled, 
"tW  all  its  whiteness  is  one  scrawl  of  black— 
His  perverse  life.    In  his  heart's  jojousness 
Hermann  passed  on,  making  a  treasury  ^ 
OThis  eye,'  there  to  receive  Uie  golden  gifb 
Nature  ponred  in,  staring  anon  to  look ; 
GUid  stay,  as  all  his  life  were  in  his  looks. 
Else  worthless/— p.  167. 

The  hand  of  Lucy,  iiis  beloved,  hat 
been  promised,  during  his  brief  intenral 
of  heeitation,  to  Lhisingen  ;  the  maiden 
herself,  having  heard  that  Hermann  was 
a  traitor  to  her  father's  cause,  has  given 
her  reluctant  consent. 

'  A  quick  light itop :  and  then agentle  hand 
Upon  the  door,  and  gtiding  through  the  room 
A  youthful  presence  of  pale  lovetiness, 
Lovelv  though  pale,  she  moved  as  in  a  dream, 
Noiseless  and  vague  and  all  nnconsciously, 
For  her  deep  passion  had  enveloped  her 
As  with  a  cloud:  she  stood,  and  had  sunk  there 
Ere  sbe  could  speak ;  but  Hermann  hastily 
Rose,  and  encountered  her  and  took  her  hand, 
And  seated  her  in  drooping  passiveness. 
That  so  she  mi^ht  collect  ner  spirit  asain 
And  be  berseUT  Sadly  he  gazed  on  her, 
Then  broke  the  sad  pause,  '  Lucy,  look  on  me, 
And  speak  me  a  wora — surely  we  mav  be  friends, 
8udi  severance  as  oiuv  it  breeds  not  bate 
But  pitf-^speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear, 
That  this  same  gulf  but  parts  us  being  friends, 
No  hostile  distance — nay,  but  weep  not  so, 
Tfav  grief  is  mv  worst  pain.    Oh  answer  me 
Only  a  word.*'^   "  Oh  yes,  I'll  answer  thee ; 
Bot  what  to  say  ?  forgive  me,  thatJs  all* 
Forgive  me  now  as  thou  didst  love  me  once, 
Wholly — so  shall  my  pain  haply  be  less : 
But  no— that  I  deserve  not — nor  dare  hope- 
Only  forgi  \'e  me.'*    **  Lucy,  'tis  too  mach : 
Wherefore  Atfgive  T    What  thou  hast  done  from  my 

heart 
I  do  commend  it  for  a  noble  deed : 
But  if  thou  lovest  more  the  other  word, 
Then  do  I  tell  thee  I  forgive  it  all. 
As  free  as  we  forgive  our  dearest  friends 
For  seeking  our  best  good :  nay,  mark  me  this— 
Had  I  such  cause  and  motive  for  the  act, 
I'd  done  no  less  myself— I  loved  diee  much — 
Thou  know'st  it:  and  I  felt  and  ever  shall. 
Yet  in  the  heat  and  flagrance  of  my  zeal 
I  had  spent  a  hundred  thousand  loves  like  thine 
To  gain  but  one  such  man  as  thou  bast  gained 
On  our  behalf  in  noble  Linsingen : 
So  prithee  be  content."    "  Nay  what  thou  say'st," 
The  maiden  answered  bira  with  streaming  tears, 
**  It  shows  thy  spirit's  greatness  greater  yet, 
And  all  my  baseness  t^iser  than  before. 
Oh !  hadst  thou  been  my  brother— how  blest  then 
Thy  sister." — "  Lucy,  deem  it  even  so : 
I  am  thy  brother,  we're  twinbom  in  soul : 
What  wonld  we  more  7    Only  be  thou  indeod 


M/ o wn  Mo  piftor  in  thii 

So  shalt  thou  have  not  only  a  buftmnd^s  love, 

Which  was  the  richest  hope  I  offered  thee. 

But  a  brother's  also  on  the  top  of  thai, 

Crowniog  (ho  moaaire :  yea,  by  my  fiuth  I 

A  sister's  name  is  of  the  sweeter  sound ; 

Purer  and  chaster ;  less  of  earth  in  it, 

And  more  of  Heaven.    Lucy,  'tis  God's  grace ; 

And,  for  I  deem  it  so.  thy  forehead  I  Idas 

For  a  most  holy  and  baptismal  sifn, 

That  thou  art  sistered  to  me.    This  is  j^ood. 

Never  was  I  a  brother  ^et  before, 

And  now  I  feel  the  spirit  in  my  heart 

As  a  new-bom  angef.'- pp.  218-220. 

But  we  must  revert  to  the  pure  and 
magnanimous  spirits  who  unite  in  this 
lofty  enterprise,  men  of  such  enlarfi^ed  un- 
derstanding, such  disinterested  and  unsel- 
fish motives,  and  altogether  so  wonder-  ^ 
fully  qualified  by  their  profound  meditat- 
ive wisdom,  by  their  settled,  industrious, 
and  honest  haoits  of  life,  for  accelerating 
the  »ra  of  freedom,  virtue,  religion.  The 
first  reads  as  if  he  were  painted  to  the 
life  5 — he  is  a  furious  cobbler  who  ascribes 
all  that  goes  wrong  to  the  recent  tolerance 
of  Papists ; — we  recommend  him,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  enliprhtened  Chartist  patriotism, 
to  the  special  notice  of  Mr.  O'Connell. 
The  next  is  a  worthy  who  has  a  quarrel 
with  his  neighbour  about  a  cow,  which  he 
hopes  to  gain  possession  of  in  this  holy  re- 
volution. The  third  the  poet  must  de- 
scribe. 

'  Up  sprang  another  speaker^-«p  he  sprang, 
A  man  broad  and  high-boned«  and  big  of  limb"— 
A  mass  of  mighty  members,  incompact, 
Of  most  rude  juncture :  in  bis  sprawling  gait 
Belying  the  strong  promise  of  his  frame ; 
And  for  bis  face,  'twas  full,  but  very  pale. 
As  the  life-blood  did  never  visit  it — 
Clay  featured  of  the  |>otter— «  damp  mask 
Without  a  soul — spiritless,  there  he  sate 
Like  to  a  man  opprest  with  his  own  weight. 
Too  much  for  him  to  raise— ^lunk  in  his  flesh. 
Stifled  and  buried  there ;  for  the  light  and  lifo 
Within  him,  'twas  all  center'd  in  one  point, 
Firinir  his  eve.    And  sure  that  eye  did  show 
Most  like  a  lamp,  blazing  through  a  duU  fog, 
Wondrously  bright    His  coat  hung  on  his  bock 
Aa  loose,  as  on  its  mother  a  gipsy  brat. 
In  a  strange  heap— uncouth  babilimenis, 
And  bushy  hair,  all  tangled  and  all  wild, 
As  a  thicket  in  a  waste.    Such  was  the  man 
Christopher  Ernest— erewhile  solicitous 
Of  a  preacher's  office  in  the  ministry ; 
And  forhisffifts,  they  fell  no  tittle  short 
Of  the  heignt  that  he  aspired :  and  manj  there 
Did  deem  bis  fervent  speech  inspired  of  God. 
But,  for  he  looked  but  to  his  own  impnkie. 
Nor  made  his  reason  of  the  vulgar  rule. 
Therefore,  the  more  denied  him  what  he  asked, 
Counting  him  mad.    Madness,  diou  art  a  name 
They  best  deserve  who  take  so  crooked  a  stick 
As  is  man's  custom  for  their  canon  of  richt. 
And  judge  all  things  thereby ;  but  who  is  wise 
And  with  deep  wisdom,  he  will  show  it  most 
Hiding  it  deep  away.' — p.  197. 

The  speech  of  Christopher  Ernest  is  one 
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of  ferocious  bigotry :  h^^  is  the  Miickle<» 
wrath  of  the  conspiracy,  who  has  his 
special  commission  in  a  vision  from 
heaven,  which  inspires  him  with  these 
benignant  and  Christian  sentiments. 

'  TherefQre  I  oall  on  ye, 
Go  force  those  villains  to  gorge  up  our  spoil, 
Though  it  come  with  their   hearts'   blood:   then 

slaughter  them,    . 
Them,  and  their  sons,  on  heap— and  of  their  bones 
Rear  np  a  pile  high  as  the  pyramids 
For  a  sign  and  wondei^^tfaas  I  counsel  ye 
For  the  Lord's  sake,  and  for  yourselves  yet  more, 
Tiiat  ye  ftdfil  his  words,  spare  not  to  slay. 
But  sfayand  spare  aoi^— and  oh,  bitterly 
Be  he  cursed  that  cornea  not  to  the  aid  of  the  Lord 
Against  the  mighty.'— pp.  200,  201. 

We  subjoin  to  this,  from  another  part 
of  the  ^oem,  the  description  of  a  more 
dangerous  part  of  the  confederacy.  Her- 
mann ranges  the  whole  country  to  enlist 
all  who  are  predisposed  to  the  cause. 
Among  others — 

'  A  strong  brotherhood, 
(So  was  their  union  called,  and  so  they  were,) 
Where  every  man  was  zealous,  not  alone 
With  his  single  zeal  but  with  the  fervency 
Of  the  whole  host    They  had  been  banded  long — 
But  so,  as  by  the  rulers  of  the  land 
They  were  deemed  ovAr  what  they  seemed  to  be. 
Preachers  austere  and  devout  listeners, 
Aimitig  at  Heaven ;  and  for  this  earth's  estate, 
How  it  were  ruled,  little  regarding  it, 
Nor  caring  to  disturb.    Thus  as  they  grew, 
Others  confided — truly.  Confidence, 
Thou'rt  a  good  swordsman,  but  yet  all  unfit 
To  hold  the  shield.  -  And  so  this  people  waxed 
Daily  and  hourly,  trunk  and  branches  too, 
Spreading  o'er  ad  the  regioti  round  about. 
Like  a  fresh  fame ;  that  who  of  the  poor  sort 
Belonged  not  to  them,  lived  as  one  plague-sick, 
So  shunned  and  pointed  at.    They'd  a  good  cause, 
And  more  than  that,  they  had  a  method  too, 
Bettering  that  goodness.    Heisbutafool 
Who  would  cry  down  a  state  with  other  cry 
Than  of  religion:  treason's  a  hot  taste, 
And  needs  hot  appetite  to  swaHow  it ; — 
A  hot  enthusiastic  appetite : 
And  this  enthusiasm  is  a  fire 
That  feeds  on  its  own  smoke— easy  kept  up, 
If  we  bat  starve  it  of  all  feolid  food, 
And  diet  it  with  vapours.    Who  sees  clear, 
He  it  no  zealot:  truth  doth  puree  for  him 
Those  visionary  fumes:-— but  where  none  knows, 
And  each  man  may  believe  whate'er  he  list, 
There  is  the  enthusiast  of  ailing  indeed. 
And  of  wide  royalty:  then  hail  to  thee. 
Religion,  nursing  mother  of  that  fire, 
Predestined  to  consume  the  bonds  of  man, 
Easy  as  wither'd  tow.    They  in  this  firame, 
E'en  as  the  ancient  saints  in  Israel, 
Had  ever  in  their  mouth  the  praise  of  God, 
And  in  their  sinewy  hands  a  two-edged  sword 
To  ozecute  sharp  vengeance,  to  smite  kings 
To  the  ground,  and  smitten  so,  bind   them   in 

chains ; 
Them  and  their  xiMeB  too !'— pp.  994,  995. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  whole  sea- 
shore of  smugglers :  in  short,  all  that  is 
savage, lawless,  unprincipled ;  men  inured 


to  crime,  to  cruelty,  to  rapine.  Is  it  baser 
dishonesty  to  lure  such  persons  to  rebel* 
lion  with  the  hope  of  glutting  their  appe- 
tites for  plunder  and  blood,  if  they  are 
not  to  be  allowed  their  full  swing  1 — or 
wilder  madness  to.  suppose  that  such 
allies  will  be  content  with  a  brief  and 
temporary  indulgence  of  their  glutted 
passions,  and  can  be  subdued  to  order 
tind  peace,  by  those  who  have  stimulated 
and  driven  them  to  their  excesses  '\ — or 
more  atrocious  wickedness  to  blow  the 
fire  of  civil  strife,  reckless  how  fiercely 
or  how  long  it  may  bun»,  with  a*confes0* 
ed  and  conscious  inability  to  extinguish 
its  flames  1 

But,  in  fact,  the  poet  himself  seems  to 
get  intoxicated,  as  it  were,  with  ferocity, 
and  literally  to  thirst  for  blood.  lie 
seems  to  revel  in  carnage,  and  to  dash  on 
with  joyous  and  happy  energy  through 
ruin  and  desolation.  We  follow  him  not 
to  the  successful  rising  at  Markstein  fair, 
the  storming  of  Count  Stolberg's  castle, 
the  final  conflict  with  the  soldiery ;  but, 
though  we  make  our  readers  shudder,  we 
must  justify  the  grave  charge  against  the 
author  of  '  Ernest,'  a  charge  which  we 
make  with  much  reluctance,  but  with  an 
awful  conviction  of  its  truth.  We  select 
these  lines  frpm  the  second  of  the  above- 
mentioned  scenes : — 

*-  Entrance  is  clear  ; 
Victory  won.    O,  where  is  mercy  now  7 
Alas !  what  nhould  she  here,  or  how  prevail 
O'er  the  fell  spirit  of  the  conqueror, 
When  e'en  the  vanquished  jca\\  not  on  her  name-. 
But  die  despairinirly  ?     So  ever  on  . 
Slaughter  hunted  her  game  from  room  to  room, 
From  stair  to  stair :  before  her,  ahrieks  and  groana ; 
Behind  her,  a  blood.track.    Ever  i(he  smote, 
And  smiting  never  slacked  while  any  stood 
To  front  her  sward :  then  on  the  last  men's  groan, 
Vomited  forth  in  blood,  came  a  still  pauM ; 
A  silence  all  the  deeper  and  deadlier 
For  the  wild  uprdar  tnat  fore-clamoured  it : 
Then  many  went  about,  muttering  low, 
With  teeth  hard  set,  and  swords  slrainingly  clench- 
ed, 
Seeking  whom  next  to  slay ;  and  finding  none. 
Must  hack  the  dead,  savage  and  butcherly. 
For  lack  of  other  vengeance;  for  bloo^-tldrst 
Is  so  assuaged  by  lavish  draughts  of  it, 
As  fire  with  profuse  oil.     Well  was  it  then 
Wt)men  and  children  were  all  fled  that  hold, 
None  left  but  men  of  arms ;  for  cruelty 
Incensed  is  naturcd  so  fiercer  to  Maze 
The  more  'tis  fed,  'scaping  the  tboufirhts  of  the  past 
By  raging  on — knowing  nor  praetism^ 
No  readier  means  to  c£&ce  a  few  blood  drops, 
But  to  ensanguine  all — bathing  its  hand 
In  the  full  torrent  of  its  cut-throat  acts, 
Lest  white  and  red  should  know  distinction 
For  one  to  accuse  the  other.    Cruelty, 
Thou'rt  ever  bitter,  but  then  bitterest 
When  thou'rt  called  Conscience.    In  that  house 

Death  swayed 
And  Silence  foHowed  him,  his  tradnbcarer,     j 
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Soon  to  ba  jotUed  aw&j  ;  for  energy 
Breathes  onlj  in  the  stirring  atmosphere 
Where  it  was  born  ;  anfl  recklessness  loyes  not 
That  its  fierce  tronblA'shouU  sabisde  in  oalm; 
Le0i  •«  its  Qooflqicnoe  should  be  mads,  dear,  its 

drift 
From  turbulent  declared  transpicuous, 
With  flrnilt  at  bottoha;  therefore  those  fierce  men^ 
Their  bloody  ezeltemeiito^r,-  some  other  needs-  ' 
To  drive  them  on*    Th«t  other  was  at  hand'; 
For  in  that  hall,  sulphnrous  and  caroase-strown, 
A  feast  was  spread ;  viands  in  plenteous  store  ; 
Wine,  and  what  else  is  of  more  potency 
To  fire  the  bluod-^tron'^  oomfbrt  of  faint  hearts*-* 
Freozy  for  fear  I'-^-pp.  340,  241. 

And  the  leader  and  president  of  this  hell- 
ish Bymposium  is  the  gallani — the  noble 
Linsingen ! 

So  completely,  indeed,  is  the  heart  of 
the  poet  hardened,  bis  moral  feeling 
vitiated,  that  he  actually  cannot  refrain 
from  defiling  the  hands  of  the  gentle 
Lucy  with  blood.  Linsingen  is  seized  by 
the  enemy,  and  cast  into  prison ;  Lucy 
finds  her  way  to  his  dungeon,  to  rescue 
him  from  death ;  and  we  are  somewhat 
alarmed  lest  we  should  have  a  repetition 
o(  the  old  story  of  the  Countess  of  Cas- 
tile, Lady  Nithjsdale,  and  Madame  La- 
vallette.  But  our  poet  is  too  much  flush- 
ed with  slaughter  to  condescend^o  such 
stale  or  tame  artifice :  he  actually  makes 
the  tender  girt — for  a  man  whom  she  does 
not  love,  but  who  has  deceived  her  into 
the  rejection  of  her  beloved  Hermann:— a 
being,  as  she  is  described,  of  the  most 
exquisitely  feminine  sweetness — murder 
iht  turnkey  with  her  own  handsy  and  strip 
him  of  some  of  his  clothes !  Linsingen 
after  this  is  shot,  and  Lucy  dies  ma4- 

The  close  of  the  whole  is  a  bloody 
battle,  in  which,  of  course,  Chartism  tri- 
umphs:— 

*  8o  flod  those  soldien :  and  their  conquerors^ 
AMk  not  if  they  pursued ;  if  bayonets 
Wantoned  in  blood ;  if  savagroness  for  a]  I 
Answer  to  supplication  cut  its  throat 
In  the  act  of  prayer?     Rather  auk  Cruelty 
What  she  O'er  did  of  fiercest  memory. 
And  thsn  be  sure  a  thousand  deeds  as  fierce 
Dyed  that  red  field :  slowly  the  sun  sank  down« 
And  murking  red  as  witli  rank  vapour  of  blood ; 
And  well  doth  he  remember  yet  that  day. 
For  never  did  he  sec  the  like  of  it. 
Nor  ever  will.    Then  Vengeance  wiped  its  sword, 
Smiling  a  grim  smile  at  the  bloody  si^ht^ 
Cursing  the  shade  that  hindered  It  to  slay, 
While  yet  were  men  for  slaughter.* — ^p.  296. 

Great  God !  and  this  is  a  writer  who 
desecrates  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
assuming  its  name  as  the  watchword  of 
this  diabolic  bloodthirstiness. 

The  tragic  termination  of  the  poem  is 
not  very  hopeful  to  the  leaders  in  the 
enterprise.    Linsingen,  we  see,  is  inglo* 


rionely,«hat,  en4  H^rqwio,  efterrtli^  vie* 
tory,  IS  sought  m  vai^.  ^  TJiie  triuQ^^bant 
xepublieana  seek;  for  him  who  ia  tq  be 
their,  king  I  He  4^  nowhere  V>'be  feund 
-r-like  Fiasco^  in  the-re^  history,. be  is 
fo^nd  drowned ine, neighboiiring  stream; 
— whether,  like  Scihiljkr'a  Fiesco,  he  ia 
thrown  in  by  some  sturdier  patiuot,  some 
Cato-like  Verrina  of  the  new  >  republic, 
who  will  not  endure  the  name,  of  kibg — 
this  we  are  not  informed.  But  as  they 
cannot  have  Hermann,  the  triumphant 
patriots,  for  this  reason  alone,  agree  that 
they  will  do  without  the  kingly  office. 

Many  grave  reflections  force  them- 
selves upon  us,  when  we  look  back  upon 
our  extracts  from  this  wildly  inconsistent 
work.  We  hear  much  of  the  beneficial 
influence  of  education,  and,  heaven  for- 
bid that  WjO.  should  utter  one  word  ip  difr^ 
paiagement  of  this  best,  this  necessary 
corrective  of  our  social  evils,  this  single 
palliative  of  our  so<^ial  dangers — ^a  sound, 
rational,  comprehensive,  and  religious 
plan  of  instruction  for  the  people  of 
England.  But  will  education  do  alii 
We  have  heard  much  taunting  and  sar- 
castic observation,  not  unmingled  with, 
bitter  reflection  on  the  supineness  of  the 
Church  in  that  district,  as  to  the  misera/- 
ble  ignorance  of  those  poor  fanatical 
Kentish  peasants,  who  believed  a  mad- 
man to  he  the  Messiah.  We  will  hotiisk 
where  Irvingism»  a  system  scarcely  less 
presumptuous  and  insane,  hfts  found  its 
votaries — ^whether  in  the  lowest  or  most 
uneducated  classes  of  society.  But  here 
we  have  before  us  a  man  of  very  high  in- 
tellectual attainments — a  man  of  much, 
however  perverted,  thought,  much  ob- 
servation, much  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and,  to  jud^e  from  his  command  of  ima- 
gery and  illustration,  by  no  means  unread 
m  books — and  yet  deliberately  promul- 
gating theories  which  would  be  spum- 
ed by  the  severest  and  most  republican 
political  economist,  as  crude  and  idle 
puerilities,  not  less  at  war  with  the  true 
principles  of  his  science,  than  with  the 
established  order  of  society — inculcating 
views  of  Christianity  which  unite  the  nar- 
rowest bigotry  and  the  fiercest  intole- 
rance— ^the  most  insolent  uncharitableness 
with  the  most  vague  and  undefinable 
tenets.  We  would,  indeed,  willingly  bind 
down  our  author,  however  severe  and 
distasteful  to  a  poet  such  discipline  might 
be,  to  a  long  and  patient  study  of  the 
works  of  Adam  Sinith,  Ricardo,  Mill,  and 
Sei^^or  (writers  certainly  fettered  by  no 
antiqiytted  prejudice*  in  fa^oui^  of  the 
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esdstMg  order  df  thiiiM) ;  while  we  would 
eatlion  kirn  more  «&«  more  humbly  and 
patiently  tO'  crtudy  that  Bo  A  for  which  he 
pvofesses  so  miMSh  deference,  but  of  the 
true  spirit  of  which  he  is  as  ignorant  as 
the  yet  unenlightened  disciples  who 
would  bring  down  fire  from  heaven  on 
those  whom  they  esteemed  the  unpar- 
deiMtble  enemies  of  the  Saviour. 

We  cannot  part — ^with  our  unknoum 
author  we  will  not  say,  for  we  do  not  live 
00  romote  from  Utenuy  rumour  as  not  to 
be  able,  if  we  were  willing,  to  designate 
him  by  name  (yet  his  secret,  as  far  as  it 
is  a  secret,  is  as  sacred  with  us  as  with 
the  dearest  of  his  friends,  or  the  most 
deeply  sworn,  if  h^  has  such^  of  his  con- 
federates)— ^we  cannot  close  our  obser- 
vations without  reverting  to  our  tone  of 
solemn,  serious,  if  he  wiU  permit  us,  even 
affectionate  remonstrance.  The  poem  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Milton — *'  To 
tht  memory  of  Milton,  the  poei,  the  ditnne, 
and  the  rep^lican,  this  work,  written  in  the 
light  of  his  glorious  counienance,  is  dedu 
ccied,^  We  must  protest  against  this 
desecration  of  the  name  of  Milton  by  con- 
nectinfl^  it  with  a  wild  scheme,  like  this, 
of  spoliation  and  murder.  We  think  it 
was  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge  who  contrast- 
ed the  revolution  of  which  Milton  was 
ihe  admirer  and  the  defender  with  that  of 
France— with  thai  which  our  author  does 
not  hesitate  to  condemn  on  account  of 
one  cardinal  error — ^namely,  the  neglect 
at  once  to  seize  and  redistribute  the  whole 
soil  of  the  land  which  it  convulsed.  Cole- 
ridge defined  the  revolutions  of  Cromwell 
and  of  Robespierre,  as  the  one  a  collision 
of  principles,  the  other  a  conflict  of  pas- 
sions. But  surely  to  a  calm  and  reason- 
ing man,  the  total  failure  of  Milton's 
republican  visions — ^the  necessity  for  the 
iron  rule  of  Cromwell  to  restore  order — 
a  rule  of  which  the  land  became  so  im- 

Eitient,  as  to  rush  back  immediately  after 
s  death  into  the  arms  of  the  discarded 
sovereign — ^these  solemn  truths,  graven 
on  the  page  of  history  for  our  warning, 
are  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  examples 
of  popular  insurrection  leading  directly, 
we  may  almost  write  inevitably,  to  mili- 
tary despotism.  And  who,  in  whatever 
tone  of  mind  he  may  read  English  histo- 
ry, will  degrade  that  part  of  the  people 
which  espoused  the  parliamentary  cause 
into  any  similitude  with  the  marauders 
and  ruffians  whom  the  author  of '  Ernest,' 
by  his  own  statement,  would  let  loose 
upon  society  1  Yet,  throwing  all  this 
aaido)  let  as  ask  under  what  character 


does  Milton  lire  in  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  mankind  t  Who  reads,  or  who 
on  its  first  recent  publication  did  read, 
his  divinity,  interesting  as  it  was,  because 
it  was  the  poet  Milton's,  and  reflected 
light  on  his  character  1  Who  but  review- 
ers toiled  throuffh  the  '  Treatise  on  Chris- 
tian Doetrine  V  Who  studies  the  *  De- 
fensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano,'  or,  spletidid 
as  they  are  in  passages,  his  prose  works  1 
It  is  where  he  has  either  not  defiled  him- 
self, or  purified  himself  from  the  mire 
and  noise  of  contemporary  politics-^-as 
the  author  of  those  exquisite  juvenile 
poems,  and  of  the  ^Comus,'  of  which 
almost  every  thought  is  beauty,  and  every 
line  music — it  is  as  the  retired  and 
solemn  bard  of  the  ^  Paradise  Lost,'  and 
*'  Samson  Agonistes,'  that  the  memory  of 
Milton  is  garnered  up  in  the  heart  of  his 
country — ^that  his  name  is  treasured  in 
our  profound  and  almost  venerating  love. 
The  poet  cannot,  perhaps,  live  entirely 
aloof  from  his  age  ;  he  has  neither  inch- 
!  nation  nor  the  ris^ht  to  abandon  that  high 
j  Christian  duty  which  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  his  precious  talent — ^the  gift 
I  of  working  with  commanding  power  and 
influence  on  the  mind  of  man,  the  solemn 
obligation  of  advancing  the  improvement, 
the  amelioration,  of  his  fellow-men.  But 
.  if  he  mingles  himself  in  the  actual  strife 
— if  he  changes  the  lofty  station  of  the 
poet  for  that  of  the  turbulent  demagogue, 
it  wiU  be  only  by  the  genius  of  a  Milton, 
employed  as  his  was  before  he  plunged 
into  the  wild  tuianoil,  or  after  he  had 
found  a  peaceful  retirement  from  such 
scenes,  that  he  (in  spite,  as  it  were,  of 
himself)  will  obtain  the  poet's  immortal- 
ity. By  his  fruits  he  will  be  known :  if 
he  has  merely  thrown  the  bitter  apples  of 
discord,  fair  to  the  sight  but  ashes  to  the 
taste,  among  the  difl!erent  ranks  of  soci- 
ety, he  will  perish  for  ever,  or  leave  but 
a  name,  remembered  with  shame  and 
sorrow  by  those  who  trace  out  the  half- 
forgotten  remains  of  his  genius.  But  if, 
from  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  true  poesy, 
he  has  brought  some  of  its  golden  trea^ 
sures,  unsoiled  by  the  withering  airs  of 
the  world,  it  is  then  that  he  is'welcomed 
back  from  his  bold  and  perilous  voyage 
by  the  acclamations  of  mankind — 

*  Ami  in  our 'wonder  and  astoDishment 
He  builds  himself  a  lifelong  monument/ 

The  author  of  Ernest  is  very  far  from 
a  Milton ;  as  yet,  though  he  har  shown 
great  capacity  for  poetry,  he  has  certain* 
V^y  even  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  net 
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produced  a  fine  poem ;  but  among  onr 
younger  aspirants  we  know  none  of 
whom  we  would  prophesy  nobler  things, 
if,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  a  faction 
— for  such  he  is,  notwithstanding  his 
lofty  pretensions  to  a  more  comprehen- 
sive humanity,  to  higher  wisdom  and 
purer  religion  than  his  fellow-men— he 
would  devote  himself  to  his  high,  his 
sacred  calling,  with  a  calm  sense  of  its 
real  dignity,  and  its  serene  superiority  to 
all  the  temporary  feuds,  passions,  and 
bitternesses  of  the  day. 

We  exhort  him,  we  entreat  him,  we 
implore  him  to  consult  his  fame,  his  hap- 
piness, his  life,  his  eternal  interests.  He 
nas  his  choice  whether  he  will  go  down 
to  posterity  as  one  who  has  enriched  his 
country's  treasures  of  noble  thoughts, 
pure  feelings,  imperishable  verse ;  or  one 
who,  with  all  his  might,  has  cried  havoc, 
and  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war,  the  dogs 
of  civil  war,  the  wildest  and  most  furious 
race  that  prey  on  the  happiness  of  man. 
Let  him  deeply  reflect  whether  on  his 
death-bed  he  will  have  his  conscience 
loaded  with  the  blood  of  thousands,  the 
guilt  of  those  whom  he  has  goaded  to 
rebellion :  the  misery  of  those  hosts  of 
blameless  beings  whom  that  rebellion  has 
plunged  in  unutterable  misery — whether 
he  will  encounter  the  self-reproach  of 
having  contributed,  even  in  the  least  de- 
gree, to  a  revolution,  which,  if  success- 
ful, would  blast  the  richest  and  most 
flourishing  country  to  a  wilderness ; 
which  would  tear  from  the  roots  all  the 
institutions  of  England^a  land  in  which 
more  rational  liberty  exists  than  has  ever 
before  blessed  mankind  —  and  where, 
however  crossed  and  disturbed  by  politi- 
cal faction  and  jealousy,  there  is  a  more 
earnest  and  general  desire  of  improving 
the  condition  of  all  orders  than  has  ever 
been  diffused  even  through  a  Christian 
community  ;  and  subject  this  land  to  the 
iron  despotism,  nominally  of  the  many, 
but  in  reality  of  the  most  ignorant,  un- 
principled, intriguing,  and  turbulent  few. 
If  this  should  be  the  case,  should  (heaven 
avert  the  omen  !)  one  part  of  his  daring 
vision  be  accomplished,  the  convulsion, 
the  strife,  the  desolation  take  place,  and 
those  consequences  ensue,  which  all  ex- 
perience, which  all  the  collected  wisdom 
of  ages  shows  to  be  irresistible ;  what 
then  would  be  the  remorse  of  a  man 
whose  heart  is  not  absolutely  seared  by 
the  miseries  which  he  shall  have  witness- 
ed, in  which  he  shall  have  been,  if  not  an 
active,  an  influential  accomplice  1    Let 
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his  own  vivid  imagination  represent  the 
self-reproach,  the  shame,  the  agony. 

For  ourselves — ^we  have  uttered  our 
warning  in  the  calm  and  earnest  tone  of 
those  who  have  studied,  we  trust  dispas- 
sionately, the  manner  in  which  wild  opi- 
nions are  sometimes  formed  in  their  youth 
by  men  of  the  noblest  aspirations,  and  of 
the  most  generous  nature  ;  men  whose  im- 
aginative cast  of  mind  enables  and  induces 
them  to  people  futurity  with  unsubstantial 
dreams  of  human  liberty,  happiness,  and 
peace ;  and,  in  attempting  to  attach  these 
motives  to  an  existing  state  of  society, 
overlook  or  cast  into  the  shade  the  amount 
of  misery  which  must  be  passed  through 
to  realize,  even  if  that  were  possible,  these 
poetic  creations. 

We  know  how  many  glorious  and  pow- 
erful minds  in  all  ages  have  yielded  them- 
selves up  to  such  delusions  (and  who  that 
has  not  great  hopes  will  ever  dare  or  ac- 
complish great  things  1) — ^but  we  know 
also  how  many  have  bitterly  lamented  the 
dissolution,  the  reversal,  the  total  blasting 
of  their  hopes,  their  change  from  the  Eden 
of  liberty,  peace,  and  content,  to  the  des- 
olate wilderness  of  anarchy,  confusion, 
and  a  more  grinding  despotism.  Men  in 
the  mean  time  of  infinitely  less  power,  of 
far  less  ardent  aspirations,  by  resolutely 
treading  the  more  beaten  path  of  substan- 
tial, quiet,  peaceful,  and  Christian  useful- 
ness, have  enshrined  themselves  in  tbe 
hearts  of  men  as  their  best  benefactors, 
and  have  looked  back  with  the  approving 
answer  of  their  conscience  on  a  less  daz- 
zling, perhaps,  but  uniformly  brightening 
and  fertilizing  career.  Their  li^ht  has 
shone  before  men,  but  it  has  not  glared  in 
their  eyes,  nor  flamed  with  destructive 
violence.  Let  this  young  author,  above 
all  things,  search  his  own  heart,  whether 
the  inspiration  of  its  ma^rnificent  dreams 
be  the  pure,  disinterested  love  of  all  man- 
kind, or  a  narrow  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
one  class  or  order ;  let  him  not  mistake 
an  uneasy  and  morbid  dissatisfaction  at 
some  particular  arrangements  of  our  own 
actual  system  of  polity  for  a  lofty  desire 
to  elevate  and  improve  our  race — ^revenge  • 
for  fancied  wrongs  either  towards  himself 
or  others,  for  genuine  patriotism — a  blind 
and  passionate  hostility  to  the  Church,  for 
true  Christianity.  Patriotism,  philanthro- 
py, Christianity,  alike  reject  these  sordid 
incentives ;  they  will  have  no  fellowship 
with  men  actuated  by  such  motives;  they 
have  no  tolerance  for  crime,  for  cruelty, 
for  baseness,  for  a  sanguinary  spirit  of  venr 
geance,  or  a  narrow  bigotry,  even  though^ 
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they  mav  seem  to  promote  their  own  ends. 
Nor  is  the  genuine  poet's  inspiration  less 
fastidious ;  the  love,  the  pure,  unmingled 
love  of  nature,  of  humanity,  of  God,  must 
be  the  exalting  but  un-inebriating  drauj?ht 
from  which  it  draws  its  vital  energy.  The 
poet  who  substitutes  the  wild  intoxication 
of  popular  faction,  of  mad  excitement,  and 
insurgent  fury,  may  possibly  secure  for 
himself  some  temporary  influence,  some 
admiration,  some  fame ;  but  will  cast  away 
that  permanent,  that  undying  renown, 
which   is  only  awarded  by  the  inextin- 

fuishable  sympathies  of  the  better  part  of 
uman  nature. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  JSTarraHvt  of  ihe  Surveying 
Voyages  ofH.M.S,  Jidveniure  and  Bta" 
ghy  between  the  years  1826  and  1836, 
describing  their  Examinaiion  of  the 
Southern  Shores  of  South  ^merica^  and 
the  Beagle*s  Circumnavigation  of  the 
Globe.  By  Captain  Philip  Parker  King, 
R.N.,  F.R.S.,  and  Captain  Robert  Pitz- 
Roy,  R.N.  2  vols.  8vo.  With  a  sepa- 
rate Appendix.     London,  1839. 

2  Journal  of  Researches  into  the  Geology 
and  Jfatural  History  of  the  various 
Countries  visited  by  JU.M.S.  Beagle^  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  Fitz^Roy^ 
R.Jf.Jrom  1832  to  1836.  By  Charles 
Darwin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Secretary 
to  the  Geological  Society.  1  vol.  8vo. 
London.     1839. 

Self-Immolation  is  a  term  which  we  have 
more  than  once  heard  applied  to  the  course 
pursued  by  those  officers  of  the  British 
navy  who  have  given  themselves  up  to 
nautical  surveying  and  discovery.  If  it  is 
meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  there- 
by take  a  line  which,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, leads  them  from  the  more 
substantial  rewards  of  their  noble  profes- 
sion, there  is  far  too  much  of  truth  in  the 
expression ;  but  if  it  be  intended  as  an 
insinuation  that  such  men  are  not  em- 
ploying themselves  in  the  very  best  course 
of  even  mere  professional  training,  we 
strenuously  deny  its  applicability.  If  the 
perfect  discipline  and  health  of  the  crews, 
and  their  entire  reliance  on  him  who  com- 
mands  them ;— if  the  constant  habit  of 
manoeuvring  the  ship  in  all  weathers  and 
in  all  situations ; — if  a  watchful  prepara- 
tion against  surprise,  whether  from  the 


elements  or  the  wild  races  of  men  to  whose 
shores  she  comes  like  some  being  of  ano- 
ther world  ;— if  a  steadiness  of  purpose 
and  unconquerable  spirit  under  circum- 
stances however  adverse; — if  these  be 
principles  and  qualities  to  ensure  victory 
in  war,  we  know  not  where  the  country 
can  look  for  them  with  more  certainty 
than  among  this  devoted  class  of  seameOi 
Of  the  vast,  the  immeasurable  value  of 
the  services  which  able  officers  thus  em- 
ployed are  in  the  mean  time  rendering  to 
science,  to  commerce,  to  their  country, 
and  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  we  need 
say  nothing — nothing  we  could  say  would 
be  too  much. 

In  1825  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  di«^ 
rected  two  ships  to  be  prepared  for  a  sur* 
vey  of  the  southern  coasts  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  early  in  1826  they  were  ready 
to  carry  the  orders  of  the  Board  into  ex- 
ecution. Captain  King,  the  senior  officer 
(already  highly  distinguished  for  his  Aus- 
tralian survey*),  was  on  board  the  Ad- 
venture, a  roomy  ship  of  330  tons  She 
was  without  guns,  excepting  one  for  sig- 
nals— ^was  lightly,  though  strongly  rigged, 
and  very  substantially  built.  Captain 
Pringle  Stokes  commanded  the  Beagle,  a 
tight  little  vessel  of  235  tons,  carryinffsix 
guns.  The  expedition  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth on  the  22d  of  May,  and  after  call- 
ing at  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  St.  Jago,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  ships  dropped  their 
anchors  in  Maldonado,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  Plata,  on  the  13th  of  October. 
Each  vessel  was  employed  on  that  side 
between  Cape  St.  Mary  and  Monte  Video 
till  the  12th  of  November,  and  on  the  19th 
they  quitted  the  river  Plata.  According 
to  Captain  King^s  instructions,  the  survey 
was  to  commence  at  Cape  San  Antonio, 
the  southern  limit  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Plata,  but  he  decided  upon  begimiing  with 
the  southern  coasts  of  Patagonia  and  Ti- 
erra  del  Fuego,  including  the  straits  of 
Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  as  it  is  popu- 
larly written  find  called. 

*  In  the  first  pboe,  thcj  presented  t  field  of  great 
interest  and  noTelty ;  and  secondlj,  the  climate  of 
the  higher  southern  latitudes  being  eo  severe  snd 
tempestuous,  it  appeaiL-d  important  to  encounter  its 
riffours  while  the  ships  were  in  good  condition— 
while  the  crews  wore  healthj-^^snd  while  the 
charms  of  a  new  and  difficult  enterprise  had  full 
force/— -JTin^,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 

Accordingly,  on  the  28th  the  ships  an 
chored  at  Port  Santa  Elena,  and  Captains 
King  and  Stokes,  having  landed  to  select 

*  See  has  interesting  «  Narrative,'  8to.  2  vols. 
London,  1897. 
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a  p]aee  for  their  observations,  found  the 
spot  which  the  Spanish  astronomers  of 
Malaspina's  voyage  in  1798  had  used  for 
their  observatory,  the  most  convenient  for 
their  purpose. 

But  before  going  into  the  general  re- 
sults, we  find  it  necessary  to  state  some 
of  the  changes  which  occurred  among  the 
officers  under  Captain  King's  command. 
In  September,  1826,  Lieutenant  Hawes 
of  the  Beagle  was  invalided,  and  succeed- 
ed by  Lieutenant  Sholl,  who  died  in  1828, 
and  in  February,  1827,  Mr.  Ainsworth 
was  unfortunately  drowned.  He  had 
erossed  the  strait  with  the  gig  and  cUtter 
to  survey  Port  Antonio,  and  Captain 
King  says,— 

*  In  Um  eTenioff  the  eutter  retained  ;  but,  ilaa ! 
with  the  melmnoholj  informaitioa  of  the  Iom  of  Mr. 
Ainsworth  and  two  fieamenf  drowned  by  the  op- 
•ettinjT  of  the  gig.  One  of  the  latter  was  my  ejc- 
cellent  coxswain,  John  Corkhill.  The  remainder  of 
the  fig's  crew  were  only  rescued  from  drowning, 
by  the  strBnuous  exertions  of  those  in  the  cutter. 

'  This  disaster  was  much  felt  by  every  one. 
Ainsworth  was  a  deserving  oQccr,  and  highly  cs. 
teemed.  Corkhill  was  captain  of  the  forecastle, 
and  had  served  in  tho  polar  voyages  under  Sir 
Edward  Fury.  On  the  Sunday  foUowinir,  the 
colours  wore  hoisted  half-mast  high,  and  the 
faneral  service  was  read  afler  morning  prayers ;  for 
although  to  recover  the  bodies  was  impossible,  their 
watery  grave  was  before  our  eyes,  and  the  per. 
fiwmanoe  of  this  last  sad  doty  was  a  melancholy 
■atisfaotion. 

*'  Ours  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shod, 
When  ocean  shnmds  and  sepulohres  our  dead."  * 

vol.  i.  p.  68. 

In  June,  1827,  Lieutenant  Cooke  of  the 
Adventure  invalided,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Wickham ;  in  the  same  month, 
lir.  Graves,  now  the  commander  of  the 
Beacon  surveying-vessel  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean,, was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lientenaQt,  a  rank  which,  we  regret  to 
write,  that  oflcer,  nfhose  life  has  been 
one  series  of  active  service,  still  holds. 
In  1828,  the  distressing  death  of  Captain 
Stokes  occurred,  and  the  Beagle  was 
temporarily  commanded  by  Lieut.  Sky- 
ring.  In  December  of  that  year,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  station.  Sir 
Robert  Otway,  superseded  the  arrange- 
ments of  Captain.  Kiiig>  and  appointed  a 
commander,  lieutenant,  master,  and 
surgeon  to  the  Beagle.  Captain  King 
still  retained  his  rank  as  senior  officer, 
and  had  Mr.  Graves  for  his  lieutenant 
and  assistant-surveyor.  Captain  Fitz- 
Roy  took  the  command  of  tne  Beagle, 
Willi  Sacyrtng  &8  his  assistant-survevor. 

After  four  years  of  unremitting  labour 
and  hardship,  the  Adventure  and  Beagle, 


sailed  together  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
the  6th  of  August,  1830,  and  anchored  in 
Plymouth  Sound  on  the  Mth  of  October. 
Both  vessels  were  soon  afterwards  paid  off. 
The  second  expedition,  under  th^ com- 
mand of  Captain  Pitz-Roy,  during  which 
the  Beagle  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
commenced  in  1831 ;  and  the  followmg  in- 
cidents appear  to  have  been  intimately 
connected  with  its  origin  and  plan.  In 
February,  1830,  the  Beagle  being  then 
moored  in  Townshend  harbour,  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  a 
whale-boat  belonging  to  the  ship  was 
stolen  during  a  dark  night,  from  a  cove 
near  Cape  Desolation.  Mr.  Murray,  the 
master,  and  his  party,  consisting  of  six 
men,  being  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of 
returning  to  the  Beagle,  formed  a  canoe, 
or  rather  basket —for  it  was  no  better-^ 
with  the  branches  of  trees,  and  part  of 
their  coarsest  tent.  In  this  frail  bark, 
favoured  by  the  only  fine  day  that  had 
occurred  for  three  weeks,  three  men,  by 
his  direetion,  made  their  way  back  to 
the  Beagle,  the  baskei  having  been  twenty- 
four  hours  on  its  voyage.  Assistance 
was  immediately  given  to  the  master  and 
the  other  men  ;  but  a  search  for  the  boat 
proved  unsuccessful,  although  much  of 
the  gear  was  found  $  and  the  women  and 
children  of  the  Fuegian  families,  from 
whom  it  was  recovered,  were  detained 
as  hostages  :  the  men,  excepting  one, 
escaped,  or  were  absent,  probably  in  the 
missmgboat.  At  the  end  of  February, 
the  Beaffle  anchored  in  Christmas  Sound ; 
but,  before  this,  all  the  prisoners  had 
escaped  except  three  little  girls,  two  of 
whom  were  restored  to  their  own  tribe, 
near  Whale-boat  Sound ;  the  other  re- 
mained on  board,  by  the  style  and  title  of 
Miss  Fuegia  Basket.  From  the  first 
canoe  seen  in  Christmas  Sound  one  man 
was  taken  as  a  hostage  for  the  recovery 
of  ih$  boaiy  and  as  an  interpreter  and 
guide.  '  He  came  to  us,'  says  Captain 
Fitz-Roy,  ^  with  little  reluctance,  and  ap- 

Ced  unconcerned:*  they  called  him 
t  Memory.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
traces  of  the  boat  were  found  at  some 
wigwams  on  an  island  in  Christmas 
Sound,  and  from  the  families  inhabiting 
those  wigwams  the  Captain  took  another 
young  man.  No  useful  information,  how- 
ever,  respecting  the  lost  boat  was  gained 
from  them,  and  the  Beagle  was  obliged 
to  leave  that  coast  without  recovering  it. 
Afterwards,  when  in  Nassau  Ba^r,  Fitz- 
Roy's  captives  stated  that  the  natives  of 
that  part  of  the  coast  were  their  enemies, 
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and  that  they  spoke  a  different  knguage. 
This  intelligence  made  him  anxious  to 
persuade  one  of  this  eastern  trihe  to 
come  on  hoard,  and  stay  in  his  ship  ;  hut 
he  had  then  no  hopes  of  doing  so,  and 
gave  up  the  idea.  .Some  time  afterwards, 
however,  when  away  in  his  boat  exploring 
the  Beagle  Channel,  he  accidentally  met 
three  canoes,  and  prevailed  on  their  oc- 
cupants to  put  one  of  the  party,  a  stout 
boy,  into  his  boat,  and  in  return  he  ^ve 
them  beads,  btettonSy  and  other  trifles. 
Fitz-Roy  states  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  they  intended  that  the  boy  should 
remain  with  his  party  permanently ;  but 
they  seemed  contented  with  their  singu- 
lar bargain,  and  paddled  back  towards  tl^ 
cove. 

When  Captain  Fitz-Roy  was  about  to 
depart  from  the  Fuegian  coast,  he  decided 
upon  keeping  these  four  natives  on  board, 
as  they  appeared  quite  cheerful  and  con- 
tented :  he  thought,  too,  that  many  good 
effects  might  be  the  consequence  of  their 
livinff  a  short  time  in  England.  They  en- 
joyed excellent  health  ;  understood  why 
they  were  taken ;  and  looked  forward 
with  pleasure  to  seeing  our  country,  and 
returning  again  to  their  own.  We  find 
these  people  on  board  the  Beagle,  at  sea, 
on  the  12th  September,  1830,  rejoicing 
in  the  following  romantic  nomenclature  : 
-^York  Minster  (so  called  from  a  cliffy 
promontory),  whose  years  were  estimat- 
ed at  twenty-six ;  Boat  Memory,  twenty ; 
Jemmy — ^we  beg  his  pardon — Jamea  But- 
ton, fourteen  ;  and  Miss  Basket,  nine 
years  old. 

Captain  Fitz-Roy,  in  a  letter  to  Captain 
King,  dated  as  above,  states  the  facts  of 
which  we  have  here  given  a  summary  ; 
observes  that  he  had  maintained  the 
Fuegians  entirely  at  his  own  expense  ; 
that  he  held  himself  responsible  for  their 
comfort  whilst  away  from  their  own 
country,  and  for  their  safe  return  ;  and 
requests  that  King,  as  the  senior  officer 
of  the  expedition,  would  consider  of  the 

Essibility  of  some  public  advantage 
ing  derived  from  this  circumstance, 
and  of  the  propriety  of  offering  them, 
with  that  view,  to  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment.    The  letter  concludes  thus : — 

*  Shook!  not  his  Majett^r't  goveraatent  direct  otfaei^ 
wiM,  I  Bhall  procure  for  theee  people  a  euitabfte  eda- 
oatioa,  and,  after  two  or  three  years,  shall  send  or 
take  diem  back  to  their  country,  with  as  large  a 
■tock  as  I  can  collect  of  those  articles  most  usefiil  to 
thorn,  and  moat  Ukelv  to  improve  the  condition  of 
their  coantiy men,  woo  are  now  soarcely  superior  to 
the  brute  creationZ—vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

This  letter  Captain -King  forwarded  to 


the  Admiralty  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
England,  and  the  answer  stated  that  the 
Lords  Commissioners  would  not  interfere 
with  Captain  Fitz-Roy 's  personal  superin> 
tendence  of  his  four  Fuegians,  but  would 
afford  him  any  facilities  for  maintaining 
them  while  here,  and  would  give  them 
a  passage  home  again.  Anxious  to  pro- 
tect the  poor  Indians  from  those  diseases 
which  have  so  often  proved  fatal  to  the 
aborigines  of  distant  lands  when  brought 
to  Europe,  Captain  Fitz-Roy  obtained  an 
order  for  their  admission  into  the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Plymouth;  and  there  the 
good-hearted  captain  left  them,  with  a 
diminished  anxiety,  in  order  to  attend  to 
his  duties  connected  with  the  survey: 
but  he  had  hardly  reached  London  when 
the  information  came .  that  poor  Boat 
Memory  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
dreadful  disease  that  hurried  the  amiable 
Lee  Boo  to  an  untimely  grave — a  disease 
which,  though  in  a  great  measure  de- 
prived of  its  terrors  by  Jenner,  is  far 
from  being  entirely  disarmed.  Boat 
Memory  had  been  vaccinated  four  differ- 
ent times ;  but  the  three  first  operations 
had  failed,  and  the  last  had  just  taken 
effect,  when  the  fatal  small-pox  showed 
itself. 

*  This  poor  feHoWi'  sajrs  Captain  Fitz-Roy,  'was 
a  very  great  favourite  with  all  who  knew  lum,  ao 
well  as  with  myself.  He  bad  a  good  dispositiofi, 
very  good  abilities^  and,  though  bom  a  savage,  had  a 
pleasing  intelligent  appearance.  He  was  quite  ao 
exception  to  the  general  character  of  the  Fuegians, 
having  good  features,  and  a  well-proportioned  frame. 
It  may  readUy  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  severe 
blow  to  me,  for  I  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  re8poi>> 
sibilitjT  which  had  been  incurred ;  and,  hpwever  uti> 
intentionally,  could  not  but  feel  how  much  I  was  im- 
plicated in  shortening  his  existence.  Neither  of  the 
others  were  attacked,  the  last  vaccination  having 
taken  full  effect;  but  Uiey  were  attowed  to  remain  in 
the  hospital  fbr  some  time  longer,  until  I  could  make 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  them.  While  they 
were  under  Dr.  Dickson's  care,  in  the  hospital,  his 
own  children  had  the  measles;  and  thinking  that  it 
would  be  a  good  omiortanity  to  carry  ue  little 
Fuegian  girl  through  ttuit  illness,  he  prepared  her  for 
it,  and  then  took  her  into  his  house,  among  his  own 
children,  where  she  had  a  very  favourable  attack, 
and  recovered  thoroughly.'— vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

Their  education  and  maintenance  were 
the  next  cares,  and  they  were  brought  in 
a  stage-coach  to  London,  with  none  of 
the  lions  of  which  did  they  appear  to  be 
more  struck  than  with  that  upon  North- 
umberland House,  which  one  of  the  party 
'  certainly  thought  alive  and  wai&iing 
there.'  Captain  Fitz-Roy  took  them  to 
WalthamstoW,  where,  throiurh  the  kind 
intenrention  oif  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  they 
were  received  as  inmates  in  the  house  o€ 
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the  master  of  the  Infant  School :  there 
thejT  remained  till  October,  1831  ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  met  with  every 
kindness  from  that  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Wigram,  and  many  others  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

'The  attention  of  their  instructor  was  directed  to 
teaching  them  Enclisb,  and  the  plainer  truths  of 
Christianity,  as  the  first  object ;  and  the  use  of  com- 
mon tools,  a  slight  accjuaintance  with  husbandr)r, 
gardening,  and  mechanism,  as  the  second.  Consi- 
derable progress  was  mode  by  the  l>oy  and  girl ;  but 
the  man  was  hard  to  teach,  except  mechanically.  He 
took  interest  in  smith's  or  carpenter's  work,  and  paid 
attention  to  what  he  saw  and  heard  about  animals ; 
bnt  he  reluctantly  assisted  in  garden  work,  and  had 
a  great  dislike  to  learning  to  read.    By  degrees,  a 

good  many  words  of  their  own  langnaf  e  were  col- 
icted,  (the  boy's  differed  from  that  of  ue  man  and 
the  giH,)  and  some  interesting  information  was  ac- 
qnired  respecting  their  own  native  habits  and  ideas. 
They  gave  no  particular  trouble ;  were  very  healthy ; 
and  the  two  younger  ones  became  great  favourites 
wherever  they  were  known.  Sometimes  1  took 
them  with  me  to  see  a  friend  or  relation  of  my  own, 
who  was  anxious  to  question  them,  and  contribute 
something  to  the  increasing  stock  of  serviceable  arti- 
cles which  I  was  collecting  for  their  use,  when  they 
ibouki  return  to  Tierra  £l  Fiiego»  My  sister  was 
a  frequent  benefactress ;  and  they  oflen  talked,  both 
then  and  aflerwards,  of  going  to  see  "  Cappen  Sis- 
ter."'—vol.  u.  p.  12. 

In  the  summer  of  1831  King  William 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  them,  and  they 
were  taken  to  St.  James's,  where  his 
majesty  asked  many  sensible  and  perti- 
nent questions  respecting  them,  their 
country,  and  the  survey.  Queen  Ade- 
laide,  who  was  present,  with  the  kind- 
ness that  marks  her  character,  left  the 
room  in  which  they  were  for  a  minute, 
and  returned  with  one  of  her  own  bonnets, 
which  she  placed  upon  Miss  Basket's 
head,  at  the  same  time  putting  one  of  her 
rings  on  the  wild  girl's  finger — ^not  for- 
getting to  famish  her  with  a  sum  of 
money  for  an  outfit  of  clothes  when  she 
should  leave  Ei^land. 

Captain  Fitz-Koy,  who  had  reason  to 
expect  that  the  survey  would  be  con- 
tinued, was  greatly  disappointed  at  find- 
ing that  there  was  no  such  intention ; 
but  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  Fnegians, 
and,  with  the  honourable  spirit  of  an 
English  gentleman,  made  an  agpreement 
with  the  owner  of  a  small  vessel,  the 
John  of  London,  to  carry  himself  and 
four  other  persons  to  such  places  in 
South  America  as  he  wished  to  visit, 
and  eventually  to  land  him  at  Valparaiso. 
His  arrangements  were  all  made,  and 
James  Bennett,  who  had  all  along  attend- 
ed* on   the  Fuegians,  and  was  to  accom- 

iny  him^  had  already  purchased  a  num- 

T  of  goats,  with  whicn  the  Captain  in- 


tended to  stock  the  island  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego — ^when  '  a  kind  uncle,'  to  whom 
he  had  mentioned  his  plan,  went  to  the 
Admiralty. 

We  are  very  glad  that  this  same  kind 
uncle  did  go  to  the  Admiralty ;  for  the 
result  was  a  continuance  of  the  survey, 
the  appointment  of  Captain  Fitz-Roy  to 
the  well-tried  little  Beagle,  and  an  expe- 
dition which  has  made  large  additions  to 
our  scietitific  knowledge. 

Besides  the  completion  of  the  surveys, 
for  the  continuation  of  which  Captain 
Beaufort,  who  so  ably  fills  the  ofiSoe  of 
Hydrographer,  expressed  his  anxiety, 
there  were  other  objects  to  be  followed 
out.  A  considerable  difierence  still  ex- 
isted between  the  longitude  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  as  determined  by  Captains  King, 
Beechey,  and  Foster,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Captain  W.  F.  Owen,  Baron  Roussin, 
and  the  Portuguese  astronomers  on  the 
other.  As  all  our  meridian  distances  in 
South  America  are  measured  from  thence, 
it  became  of  importance  to  decide  be- 
tween those  authorities,  or,  at  least,  to 
reduce  the  difference  within  very  narrow 
limits.  Captain  Beaufort's  excellent 
^  Memorandum'  enters  at  large  upon  the 
best  method  of  coming  to  that  decision, 
recommending  in  particular  that  the 
Beagle's  voyage  should  be  made  in  short 
staeres,  in  order  to  detect  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  all  chronometers 
during  a  continuous  increase  of  tempera- 
ture. Captain  Fitz-Roy  was  naturally 
desirous  of  adding  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  completion  of  the  survey,  and  em- 
barked with  a  set  of  the  best  chronome- 
ters, both  public  and  private,  resolving 
to  spare  no  expense,  and.entertaining  the 
hope  that  a  chain  of  meridian  distances 
might  be  carried  round  the  world,  if  the 
return  to  England  were  made  across  the 
Pacific  and  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

'Anxious/  says  Captain  Fitz-Roy,  'that  no  op- 
portunity of  collecting  useful  information  during  the 
voyage  should  be  lost,  I  proposed  to  the  hydrogra- 
pher that  some  well-educatea  and  scientific  person 
should  be  sought  for  who  would  willingly  share  such 
accommodations  as  I  had  to  offer,  in  order  to  profit 
by  the  opportunity  of  yisiting  distant  countries  yet 
Tittle  known.  Captain  Beaufort  approred  of  the 
suggestion,  and  wrote  to  Professor  Peacock,  of  Cam- 
bric^e,  who  consulted  with  a  friend.  Professor  Hen- 
slow,  and  he  named  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  grandson 
of  the  poet,  as  a  young  man  of  promising  uility,  ex- 
tremely fond  of  geology,  and  indeed  all  branches  of 
natural  history.  In  consequence  an  offer  was  made 
to  Mr.  Darwin  to  be  my  guest  on  board,  which  he 
accepted  conditionally ;  permission  was  obtained  for 
his  embarkation,  and  an  order  given  by  the  Admi- 
ralty that  he  should  be  borne  on  the  ship's  books  for 
provisions.  The  conditions  asked  by  Mr.  Darwin 
were,  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  leave  the  Beagle 
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and  retire  from  the  expedition  when  he  thought  pro- 
per, and  that  he  should  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  ez- 
pen^es  of  my  table.' — vol.  li.  pp.  18, 19. 

Mr.  Darwin  availed  himself  of  this  per- 
mission, and  he  speaks  of  the  most  grate- 
ful terms  of  the  treatment  which  he  re- 
ceived throughout  from  Captain  Fitz-Roy, 
who  may  weU  he  satisfied  with  the  resuks 
of  his  praiseworthy  suggestion. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1831,  the 
well-manned,  well-appointed,  and  well^ 
providjed  Beagle  sailed  from  Barn  Pool, 
and  having  circumnavigated  the  globe 
and  accomplished  all  the  objects  which 
the  expedition  had  in  view,  aft  far  as  was 
practicable,  she  anchored  at  Falmouth  on 
the  2d  of  October,  1836,  after  an  absence 
of  four  years  and  nine  months.  In  this 
long  voyage  there  was  no  fatal  disease, 
with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  the 
purser,  who  died  of  an  internal  complaint 
having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  service 
in  which  he  had  been  employed,  nor  was 
there  any  serious  iUness. 

*Thifl  freedom  from  illnoBs/  observes  Captain 
Fitz-Roy, '  must  be  attributed,  under  Providence,  to 
active  employment,  good  clothing,  and  wholesome 
food,  in  healthy,  though  sometimes  disagreeable  cli- 
mates ;  and  our  immunitv  from  accident  during  ex- 
posure to  a  variety  of  risks,  especially  in  boats,  I  at- 
tribute, referring  to  visible  causes,  to  the  care,  atten- 
tion, and  vigilance  of  the ,  excellent  officers,  whose 
able  assistance  was  not  valued  by  me  more  than  their 
sincere  friendahip.'-^vol  ii.  p.  o39. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  mod- 
esty with  which  this^iine  officer  passes  his 
own  devoted  care  and  watchfulness.  He 
has  spent  nine  of  the  best  years  of  his  life 
in  this  survey — but  in  every  respect  they 
seem  indeea  to  have  been,  most  nobly 
spent. 

None  of  the  longitudes  given  in  Cap- 
tain Fitz*Roy's  tables  depend  upon  abso- 
lute or  independent  astronomical  obser- 
vations ;  and  the  principal  results  of  the 
Beagle's  chronometrical  measurements 
between  1831  and  1836,  form  a  connected 
chain  of  meridian  distances  round  the 
globe—*  the  first,'  says  Captain  Fitz-Roy, 
*  that  has  ever  been  completed  or  even 
attempted  by  chronometers  alone.'  The 
sum,  however,  of  all  the  parts  which  form 
the  chain  amounts,  he  tells  us,  to  more 
than  twenty-four  hours,  the  whole  exceed- 
ing that  time  by  about  thirty-three  se- 
conds of  time  ;  and,  therefore,  as  he  re- 
marks, error  must  exist  somewhere. 
The  cause  of  that  error,  or  where  it  may 
exist,  he  is  unable  to  determine  ;  but  he 
says,— 

'  The  only  idea  I  can  dwell  on,  with  respect  to  the 


cause  of  this  error  of  thirty-three  ieeonda,  is,  dut 
chronometers  may  be  affected  by  magnetic  action  in 
consequence  of  a  ship's  head  bemg  for  a  considerable 
time  towards  the  east  or  west:  yet  this  is  but  a  con- 
jecture. In  the  measures  between  Bahia  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  in  those  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Cape  Horn,  tbete  is  no  evidence  of  anv  permanent 
cause  of  error;  but  the  greater  part  of  those  mea- 
surements were  made  with  the  ship's  head  usually 
near  the  meridian. 

'  Were  I  to  select  three  measurements  which  I 
thought  less  trust-worthy  than  others,  I  should  de- 
cide on  that  flrom  the  Galapagos  to  Otaheite,  from 
Otaheite  to  New  Zealand,  and  from  Hebart  Town 
to  King  George  Sound;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
either  one  of  these  can  be  five  seconds  of  time  in 
error,  according  to  regular  computation,  without 
supposing  some  unknown  cause  of  error  to  exist , 
If  each  of  the  three  were  five  seconds  wrong,  and 
each  error  lay  in  the  same  direction,  still  there  would 
only  bo  fifteen  seconds  out  of  thirty-two  accounted 
for»  Such  a  supposition  as  this,  however,  that  each 
of  these  three  measurements  is  five  seconds,  or 
thereabouts,  in  error  (referring  only  to  error  caused 
by  known  means)  appears  to  be  extremely  improba- 
ble, I  would  almost  say  impossible. 

'  It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader,  that  as  error, 
undetected  as  to  locally,  exists,  arbitrajy  correction 
must  be  made  in  order  to  reduce  24h.  Om.  338.  to 
24h:^Appendix,  pp.  345, 346, 

Otaheite   having  been  selected  as  a 

Koint  at  which  such  a  correction  might 
e  made  with  the  least  degree  of  incon- 
venience, to  that  place  the  longitudes  in 
the  Beagle's  tables  are  given  as  measured 
westward  by  Gape  Horn,  and  eastward 
from  Greenwich  by  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  and  there,  as  the  two  portions  of 
the  chain  overlap,  a  mean  has  been  taken 
between  the  resulting  longitudes.  Though 
this  error  is  to  be  lamented,  it  cannot  be 
a  very  serious  one ;  and  a  perusal  of  the 
principal  measurements,  collated  with 
other  aeterminations,  will  show  that  much 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  greatest 
part  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  officers, 
of  the  Beagle. 

We  must  now,  however,  turn  back  to 
Gaptain  King's  voyage,  which  abounds 
with  interesting  information  in  every 
branch  of  natural  history.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  work  was.  intrusted 
to  Gaptain  Fitz-Roy ;  and  though  he  save 
that,  beinpr  hurried  and  unwell,  he  could 
not  do  it  justice,  we  think  he  has  fulfilled 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  in  a  most  admi- 
rable manner.  We  know  how  he  devoted 
himself  to  this  portion  of  the  publication, 
at  the  expense  of  no  small  delay  in  the 
appearance  of  his  own.  We  know,  too, 
how  liberally  he  has  furnished  everything 
that  he  thought  would  add  to  the  value  of 
this  volume,  particularly  in  the  way  of 
illustration. 

The  Patagonians  stand  out  as  the  prin- 
cipal objects  in  any  narrative  of  a  voyage 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  few  things 
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are  more  striking  than  the  discrepancy 
between  the  accounts  of  former  voyages 
and  those  of  later  periods^  According  to 
Captain  King,  of  fifty  Patagonian  men,  not 
one  of  whom  looked  more  than  fifty^five 
years  of  age,  one  man  only  exceeded  six 
feet,  while  the  generality  were  between 
five  feet  ten  and  six  feet  m  height*  Now 
the  account  given  of  those  seen  by  Ma- 
galhaens  and  his  people  at  Port  San  Ju- 
lian is  very  circumstantia],  and  the  gene« 
ral  height  is  stated  at  about  seven  feet 
(French) ;  but  one  was  *  so  tall^'  says  the 
narrative, '  that  our  heads  scarcely  came 
up  to  his  waist,  and  his  voice  was  like 
that  of  a  bull  I'  This  giant  had,  approach- 
ed th^n  sinffing  with  a  depth  of  intona- 
tion that  woiud  have  done  honour  to  Poly- 
pheme  himself,  and  only  to  be  imagined 
by  those  who  have  heard  Lablache  uirow 
out  the  full  volume  of  his  organ..  They 
had  with  them  beasts  of  burthen  on  which 
they  placed  their  wives — ^guanacoes,  pro- 
bably, from  the  description.  Herrera 
notices  the  least  of  the  Patagonions  as 
being  larger  and  taller  than  the  stoutest 
man  of  Castile ;  and  Transylvanus  gives 
their  height  as  being  ten  palms  or  spans 
— about  seven  feet  six  inches.  Loyasa, 
in  1525,  speaks  only  generally,  as  having 
seen  savages  of-  great  stature  in  the 
Straits  I  but  it  ih  probable  that  these  were 
the  smaller  race  of  Fuegians,  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  when  the 
same  Straits  were  passed  in  1535  by 
Alcazova,  and  attempted  in  1540  by  Al- 
phonso  de  Camargo,  neither  of  whom  ap- 
pears to  have  been  visited  by  Patagoni- 
ans.  It  is  not  clear  that  Drake  saw  any 
of  these  last  very  closely,  though  his  fleet 
put  into  Port  San  Julian,  where  they 
round  natives  of  large  stature.  The  au- 
thor of  *The  World  Encompassed,'  in 
which  work  Drake^s  voyage  is  detailed, 
speaking  of  the  size  and  height  of  these 
people,  supposes  the  name  given  to  them 
to  nave  been  Pehiagones,  to  denote  a 
stature  of  five  cubits,  or  seven  feet  and  a 
half.*  The  Indians  whom  Drake  met 
within  the  strait  are  spoken  of  as  small 
in  stature :  these  seem  to  have  been  Fae. 
gians.  SarmientO)  who  had  an  encounter 
with  them,  in  which  he  and  others  were 
wounded,  calls  them  '  Gente  grande,'  and 
^  Los  Giantes ;'  and  he  describes  the  pro- 
portions of  one  whom  he  made  prisoner 
by  the  words 'Es  crecidode  miembros.' 


*  This  n»me  of  Fatag^ons  appears  to  have  been 
fint  given  to  the  race  by  Magalbaons,  becatiBe  tbey 
wore  a  sort  of  slipper  or  boot  made  of  the  skins  of 
animabi. 


He  formed  an  establishment  named  '  Je- 
sus,' in  the  spot  where  giants  had  been 
seen  $  but  in  the  account  of  that  colony 
no  mention  is  made  of  people  of  large 
stature,  though  Tom6  Hernandez  states 
that  the  Indians  of  the  plains,  who  are 
giants,  communicate  with  the  Indians  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  who  are  like  them.  In 
Sir  Thomas  Cavendish's  first  voyage  (1586) 
it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  Patagonian 
footsteps  was  measured,  and  gave  a  length 
of  eighteen  inches.'  Knyvet,  in  his  ac>- 
count  of  Sir  Thomas's  second  voyage 
(159 IX  describes  the  Patagonians  as  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  spans  in  height !  and  adds 
that,  of  those  '  cannibals,'  above  a  thou- 
sand came  to  them  at  one  time.  In  1599, 
Sebald  de  Veert  states  that  he  was  at- 
tacked in  the  strait  by  savages  of  reddish 
colour,  and  with  long  hair,  whom  he 
thought  to  be  ten  or  eleven  feet  high. 
The  wretched  natives  murdered  by  the 
Dutch  Admiral,  Oliver  van  Noort,  on  the 
island  o[  Santa  Marta,  near  Elizabeth 
Island — for  though  Pennant  calls  it  a  ren- 
contre, a  most  inhuman  murder  it  was — 
are  described  as  being  of  nearly  the  same 
stature  as  the  common  people  in  Holland, 
but  broad  and  high-chested.  Among 
some  captives  taken  on  board,  however, 
was  a  boy,  and  he  informed  the  crew  that 
there  was  a  tribe  living  farther  inland, 
whose  names  were  Tiremenen^  and  their 
territory  Coin;  that  they  were  'great 
people  like  giants,  being  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  high,  and  that  they  came  to 
make  war  against  the  other  tribes,  whom  ; 
they  reproached  for  being  eaters  of  os- 
triches !'  Spilbergen,  another  Dutchman, 
saw,  in  his  passage  through  the  strait,  a 
man  of  gigantic  stature  on  the  hills,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  ships  j 
and  on  an  island  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Strait  were  found  the  dead  bodiesof  two  na- 
tives, wrapped  in  penguin-skins  and  light- 
ly covered  with  earth — one  being  of  the 
usual  stature,  but  the  other  two  feet  and 
a  half  longer.  The  accounts  given  by 
Le  Maire  and  Schouten  of  the  graves  of 
the  Patagonians  agree  precisely  with 
what  Captain  King  noticed  at  Sea-Bear 
bay,  the  body,  in  both  cases,  being  laid 
on  the  ground  and  covered  with  a  heap 
of  stones ;  but  Le  Maire  and  Schouten 
describe  the  skeletons  as  measuring  ten 
or  eleven  feet  in  length,  'the  skulls  of 
which,'  it  is  added,  *  we  could  put  on  our 
heads  in  the  manner  of  helmets.'  The 
Nodales  do  not  appear  to  have  met  any 
natives  on  the  northern  side  of  the  strait ; 
and  tbey  pass  over  those  with  whom  they  j 
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did  communicate  (Fuegians))  without  par- 
ticular notice  as  to  tneir  stature.  The 
Dutch  Admiral,  Henry  Brewer,  observed 
hitman  footsteps  which  measured  eight* 
een  inches,  in  the  strait  Le  Maire.  Sir 
John  Narborou^h  (1670)  did  not,  appa- 
rently, fall  in  with  any  of  the  true  Pata^ 
ffonian  race  :  he  saw  well-shaped,  athletic 
Indians  at  Port  San  Julian,  but  he  says 
that  a  Mr.  Wood  was  taller  than  any  of, 
them.  The  nineteen  natives  that  Sir  John 
saw  on  Elizabeth  Island  must  have  been 
Fuegians.  Neither  Bartholomew  Sharp 
(1680),  De  Gennes(]696),  nor  Beauches 
ne  Gouin  (1699),  appear  to  have  seen  any 
of  the  tall  race  ;  but  Bulkley  and  his  com- 
panions saw  them  in  1741,  mounted  on 
horses  or  mules,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
first  notice  of  their  possession  of  these 
animals.  In  1766,  Duclos  de  Guyot  had 
an  interview  with  seven  Patagonians, 
mounted  on  horses  with  saddles,  bridles, 
and  stirrups.  The  shortest  of  the  men 
measured  five  feet  eleven  inches  and  a 
quarter  (English) ;  the  others  were  con- 
siderably taller;  they  called  their  chief, 
or  leader,  *  Captain.^  We  now  come  to 
the  evidence  of  Byron : — 

<  One  of  them,'  says  the  Commodore,  '  who  after- 
wards appeared  to  be  chief,  came  towards  me  r  he 
was  of  gigantic  Btatnre,  and  seemed  to  realize  the 
tales  of  monsters  in  a  haman  shape ;  he  had  the  skin 
of  some  wild  beast  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  as  a 
Scotch  Highlander  wears  his  plaid,  and  was  painted 
•o  as  to  make  the  most  hideous  appearance  I  ever 
beheld :  round  one  eye  was  a  large  circle  of  white, 
a  circle  of  black  surrounded  the  other,  and  the  rest 
of  his  body  was  streaked  with  paint  of  different  co- 
lours. 1  did  not  measure  Mmj  but  if  I  may  judge  of 
his  height  by  the  proportion  of  bis  stature  to  my  own, 
it  could  not  be  less  than  seven  feet.  When  this 
frightful  Colossus  came  up,  we  muttered  somewhat 
to  each  other  as  a  salutation.' 

The  Commodore  also  notices  one  of 
the  women  as  being  of  most  enormous 
size,  and  graphically  describes  the  effect 
produced  by  this  company  of  giants  on 
his  Lieutenant,  who  arrived  during  the 
performance  of  a  song : — 

'  J!lf  r.  Cumming  came  up  with  the  tobacco,  and  I 
could  not  but  smne  at  the  astonishment  which  I  saw 
expressed  in  his  countenance  upon  perceiving  him- 
self^ though  six  feet  two  inches  high,  become  at  once 
a  pigmy  among  giants,  for  lliese  people  may,  indeed, 
more  properly  be  called  giants  than  tall  men :  of  tiie 
few  among  us  who  are  full  six  feet  high,  scarcely  any 
are  broad  and  muscular  in  proportion  to  their  stature, 
but  look  rather  like  men  of  the  common  bulk  grown 
op  accidentally  to  an  unusual  height;  and  a  man 
wno  should  measure  only  six  feet  two  inches,  and 
equally  exceed  a  stout  well-set  vti&ti  of  the  common 
stature  in  breadth  and  muacle,  would  strike  us  rather 
as  being  of  a  gigantic  race,  than  as  an  individual  ac- 
cidentally anomalous;  oursensations, therefore,  upon 
seeing  five  hundred  people,  the  shortest  of  whom 


Now  this  account  was  published  only 
seven  years  after  the  voyage ;  and  the 
exaggeration,  if  fmy  existed,  might,  as 
Captain  King  admits,  have  been  exposed 
by  many.  '  There  can  be  no  doubt,'  adds 
the  Captain^  '  that,  among  five  hundred 
persons,  several  were  of  a  larger  size ; 
but  that  all  of  them  were  four  inches  tall- 
er than  six  feet  mu«t  have  been  a  mistake. 
The  Commodore  says  that  he  caused  them 
all  to  be  seated,  and  in  that  position,  from 
the  length  of  their  bodies,  they  would 
certainly  appear  to  be  of  very  large  stat- 
ure.' 

But,  to  corroborate  the  evidence  of  the 
Gommodorci  we  have  that  of  Captain 
Charles  Clerke,  who  was  a  midshipman 
in  the  '  Dolphin,'  Bvron's  ^ip,  and  after- 
wards commanded  the  '  Discovery,'  in 
Captain  Cook's  last  voyage,  on  board  of 
which  last  vessel  he  died,  much  respect- 
ed, in  August,  1779.  His  account  dated 
November,  1766,  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  in  April,  1767,  immediate- 
ly after  Byron's  return,  and  whilst  the 
facts  were  fresh  in  the  memories  of  aU. 
These  are  his  words : — 

'  We  were  with  them  near  two  hours,  at  noonday, 
within  a  very  few  yards,  though  none  had  the  honoiftr 
of  shaking  hands  bnt  Mr.  Byron  and  Mr.  Camming  s 
however,  we  were  near  enough  and  long  enough 
with  them,  to  convince  our  senses  so  far  as  not  to  be 
cavilled  out  of  the  very  existence  of  those  senses  at 
that  time,  which  some  of  our  conntiymen  and  friends 
would«lMolately  attemp  t  to  do .  They  are  of  a  cop- 
per colour,  with  long  black  hair,  and  some  of  them 
are  certainly  nine  feet,  if  thpy  do  not  exceed  it.  The 
Commodore,  who  is  very  near  six  foot,  could  but  just 
reach  the  top  of  one  of  their  heads,  which  he  attempted 
on  tip-toes;  and  there  were  several  taller  than  nim 
on  whom  the  experiment  was  tried.  They  were 
prodigious  stout,  and  as  well  and  proportionally 

made  as  ef  er  I  saw  people  in  my  ike 

The  women,  I  think,  bear  orach  the  same  propor> 
tion  to  the  men  as  our  Europeans  do :  there  was 
hardly  a  man  there  leas  than  eight  feet,  most  of  them 
considerably  more ;  the  women,  I  believe,  run  from 
seven  and  a  half  to  eight  feet  Their  horses  were 
stout  and  bon^,  but  not  remarkably  tall:  they  are,  in 
mv  opinion,  from  fifteen  to  fifteen  and  a  half  hands. 
Tney  had  a  great  number  of  dogs,  about  the  size  of 
a  middling  pointer,  with  a  fox  nose.  They  contin- 
ued upon  the  beach  till  we  got  under  wav,  which 
was  Uvo  hours  aflerwe  got  on  board. '—PAii.  7Vai». 
vol.  57. 

This  is  very  circumstantial ;  hut  Bou- 
gainville, who  landed  among  them  ahout 
the  same  period,  speaks  very  differently. 
'  They  have,'  says  he,  '  a  fine  shape : 
among  those  whom  we  saw,  not  one  was 
below  five  feet  ten  inches  and  a  quarter 
(English),  nor  above  six  feet  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  height.  Their  gigantic  ap- 
pearance arises  from  their  prodigiously 


seemg  nve  nunarea  peopie,  ue  snonesc  ot  wnom  >L.__j    i       u  ^i.^    '•  r\^   •    l      j" 

were  at  least  four  inches  taUer,  and  bulky  in  propor-  broad  shoulders,  the  size  of  their  heads, 
tion,  may  be  imagined.*  |  and   the    thickness  of    fuKtheir  limbs. 
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Tliey  are  robust  and  well  fed:  their 
nerves  are  braced,  and  their  muscles 
strong-,  and  sufficiently  hard.' 

Captain  King  continues  the  chain  of 
evidence  from  Byton,  and  thus  comments 
onit :  — 

'  Shortly  aflerwards,  WaUis,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Virgins,  communicated  with  the  same  peo- 
ple, and  as  Sie  story  of  the  Patagonian  giants  had 
been  sjiread  abroad,  and  was  very  much  discredited, 
he  carried  two  measuring  rods  with  him ;  and  says 
in  his  narrative, "  We  went  round  and  measured 
those  that  appeared  to  be  the  tallest  One  was  six 
feet  seven  inches  high,  several  more  were  six  feet 
five,  and  six  feet  six  inches ;  but  the  stature  of  the 
createst  part  of  them  was  frnm  five  feet  ten  to  six 

'  In  the  voyage  of  the  Santa  Maria  de  la  Cabeza, 
1786,  it  is  related  that  the  height  of  one  or  two  Pata- 
gonians,  with  whom  the  officers  had  an  interview, 
was  six  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half  (of  Burgos^, 
which  is  equal  to  six  feet  four  inches  and  a  half 
English.  This  man  wore  a  sword,  on  which  was 
engraved  "  Por  el  Rey  Carlos  HI.,"  and  spoke  a  few 
words  in  Spanish,  proofs  of  his  having  had  commu- 
nication with  some  of  the  Spanish  settlements.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  from  the  account  that  there 
were  matij  others,  if  any,  of  that  height 

'  Of  all  the  above  accounts,  I  think  those  bj  Bou- 
sainville  and  Wallis  the  most  accurate.  It  is  true 
tbat,  of  the  number  we  saw,  none  measured  more 
than  six  feet  two  inches;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
preceding  generation  may  have  been  a  larger  race 
of  people,  for  none  that  we  saw  could  have  been 
alive  at  the  time  of  Wallis*s  or  Byron's  voyage.  The 
oldest  certainly  were  the  tallest;  but,  without  dis- 
crediting the  accounts  of  Byrou,  or  any  other  of  the 
modern  voyaxers,  I  think  it  probable  that,  by  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  life,  or  a  mixture  by  marriage  with  the 
■outhem  or  Fuegian  tribes,  which  we  know  has 
taken  place,  they  have  degenerated  into  a  smaller 
race,  and  have  lost  all  right  to  the  titid  of  giants;  yet 
their  bulky,  muscular  forms,  and  length  of  body,  in 
aome  measure  bear  out  the  above  accounts ;  for  had 
the  present  generation  proportionate  limbs,  they 
might,  without  any  exaggeration,  justify  the  accountof 
Commodore  Byrnn.  The  Jesuit  missionary,  Falk- 
ner,  who,  from  an  intercourse  of  forty  years  with  the 
Indians  of  South  America,  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  beet  authorities,  says,  speaking  of  a  Pata- 
gonian named  Cangapol,  "  This  chief;  who  was 
called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Cacique  Bravo,  was  tall 
and  well  proportioned;  he  must  have  been  seven 
feet  and  some  inches  in  height,  because  on  tiptoe  I 
could  not  reach  the  top  of  his  head:  I  was  ver^r  well 
acquainted  with  him,  and  went  some  journeys  in  his 
company :  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  an 
Indian  that  was  above  an  inch  or  two  tailor  than  Can- 
gapol. His  brother  Sausimian  was  but  about  six 
leet  high.  The  Patagonians  or  Puelches  are  a  large- 
bodied  people ;  but  I  never  heard  of  that  gi|rantic  race 
which  others  have  mentioned,  though  1  have  seen 
persons  of  all  the  different  tribes  of  the  Southern 
Indians." 

'  This  is  an  account  in  1746.  only  twenty  years  be- 
fore that  of  Bougainville.  Taking  all  the  evidence 
together,  it  may  be  considered  that  toe  medium  height 
of  the  males  of  these  southern  tribes  is  about  five 
feet  eleven  inches.  The  women  are  not  so  tall,  but 
are  in  proportion  broader  and  stouter :  they  are  gen- 
erally plain-featured.  The  head  is  long,  broad,  and 
flat,  and  the  forehead  low,  with  the  hair  growing 
widiin  an  inch  of  the  eyebrows,  which  are  bare.  The 
eyes  are  often  placea  obliquely,  and  have  but  litde 
expression;  the  nose  is  generally  rather  flat,  and 
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turned  up ;  but  we  noticed  Several  witfi  tbat  feature 
straight,  and  sometimes  aquiline ;  the  mouth  is  wide, 
with  prominent  lips,  and  the  chin  is  rather  large; 
the  jaws  are  broad,  and  give  the  face  a  square  appear- 
ance ;  the  neck  is  short  and  thick ;  the  shoulders  are 
broad ;  the  chest  is  broad  and  very  full ;  but  the  arm, 
particularly  the  fore-arm,  is  small,  as  are  also  the 
foot  and  leg ;  the  body  long,  large,  and  fat,  but  not 
corpulent.  Such  was  the. appearance  of  those  who 
came  under  my  observation/ — vol.  i.  pp.  101 — 103. 

That  some  of  the  earlier  accounts  may 
have  been  heightened  by  the  optical  delu- 
sion arising  from  the  sight  of  some  of 
these  people  on  high  ground,  and  in  re- 
lief against  the  sky,  and  others  a^ain  by 
a  natural  tendency  to  the  marvellous,  ift 
very  probable  :  but  it  is  difficult  to  repu- 
diate the  strong  general  evidence  of  the 
great  height  and  bulk  of  these  Indians  in 
former  years  ;  whilst  it  is  not  at  all  incom- 
patible with  general  experience  that  the 
present  may  be  a  diminished  race.  Many 
causes  may  have  operated  to  produce 
this  degeneracy.  That  the  like  may  hap- 
pen even  in  civilized  countries  we  have 
the  following  proof: — It  is  shown  in  that 
valuable  miscellany,  '  The  United  Service 
Journal,'  for  September  last,  that  a  de- 
crease of  stature  has  become  quite  mani- 
fest in  France — as  compared  with  a  state 
of  things  before  the  revolutionary  mise- 
ries began.  The  investigations  of  M.  Vil- 
lerm§  prove  that  the  stature  of  the  con- 
scripts has  been  s^sibly  diminishing  du- 
ring the  last  forty  years.  Before  the  rev 
olution,  the  minimum  height  for  admis- 
sion as  a  grenadier  was  5  feet  5  inches 
French,  or  5  feet  lOi  inches  English. — 
During  the  republic  it  was  reduced  to  5 
feet  9k  inches ;  in  the  Imperial  armies  it 
was  further  diminished  to  5  feet  8&  inch- 
es ;  and  during  the  Restoration  it  sank  to 
5  feet  7f  inches.  At  the  present  day,  ev- 
ery well-conducted  man,  whatever  may 
be  his  heip^ht,  is  qualified  for  admission 
into  the  picked  companies.  Besides  the 
direct  efiects  of  battles  and  the  guillotine, 
various  other  causes,  such  as  the  exemp- 
tion from  service  accorded  to  married 
men  under  certain  circumstances,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  assisted  in  this  diminution, 
the  men  marrying,  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  women  in  precarious  health,  or  of 
advanced  years,  to  escape  the  conscrip- 
tion, and  thus  producing  a  less  robust 
race.  M.  Villerm6  relates,  that  a  portion 
of  our  army  being  quartered  in  France  in 
1815,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with 
French  manufacturers  to  supply  them  with 
caps,  which  were  made  in  exact  confor- 
mity with  the  instructions  of  the  French 
war-department.  When  the  caps  were 
delivered,  it  was  found  that  two-thirds  j 
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were  useless :  and  that  the  largest  fitted 
none  but  the  smallest  English  heads. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  Captain  King^s 
amusing  account  of  the  appearance,  ha- 
bitSf  and  manners  of  lus  still  burly 
friends : — 

'  On  a  hill  near  us  we  observed  three  or  fonr  Pata- 

{ronian  Indians  standing  tocether,  and  their  horse^i 
eeding  close  to  them.  A  fire  was  soon  kindled,  to 
attract  onr  notice,  to  which  signal  we  replied  by 
showing  onr  colours ;  and  had  we  not  already  com- 
municated with  these  people,  we  should  certainly 
have  thought  them  giants,  for  they  "  loomed  veij 
large"  as  they  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  This 
optical  deception  must  doub  Jess  have  been  caused 
by  mirage :  the  haze  has  always  been  observed  to  be 
very  great  during  fine  weather  and  a  hot  day,  arising 
from  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  so  abundantly 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  all  parts  of 
the  Strait 

'  As  soon  as  the  Patax onians  found  they  were  no- 
ticed, they  mounted  and  rode  along  the  shore  abreast 
of  us,  being  ioined  by  other  parties,  until  the  whole 
number  could  not  have  been  less  than  forty.  Several 
foals  and  dogs  were  with  them.  Having  anchored 
in  Gregory  Bay,  where  I  intended  remaining  for 
two  days  to  communicate  with  them,  I  sent  up  a 
rocket,  burnt  a  blue-light,  and  despatched  Lieutenant 
Cooke  on  shore  to  ask  for  a  lar^e  supply  of  fuanaco 
meat,  for  which  we  would  pay  m  knives  and  beads. 
The  boat  returned  on  board  iramediatelv,  bringing 
off* four  natives,  three  men  and  "  Maria."  This  ra- 
ther remarkable  woman  must  have  been,  judging  by 
her  appearance,  about  forty  years  old :  she  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  at  Aesuncion,  in  Paraguay,  but  I 
think  the  place  of  her  burth  was  nearer  Buenos  Ayres. 
She  spoke  broken  but  intelligible  Spanish,  and  stated 
berseu  lo  be  sister  of  Bysante,  the  cackjue  of  a  tribe 
near  the  Santa  Cruz  River^who  is  an  important 
personage,  on  account  of  his  size  (which  Maria  de- 
•pribed  to  be  immense)  and  his  riches.  In  speaking 
of  him,  she  said  he  was  very  rich ;  he  had  many  man- 
tles, and  also  many  hides  (**muff  rico,  tiene  muchas 
mantas  y  tambien  muchos  cueros.")  One  of  Maria's 
companions,  a  brother  of  Bysante,  was  the  tallest 
and  largest  man  of  this  tribe ;  and  though  he  only 
measured  nix  feet  in  height,  his  body  was  large  enough 
(br  a  much  taller  man.  He  was  in  great  affliction : 
his  daughter  had  died  only  two  days  before  our  ar- 
rival ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  sad  story,  which  soon 
found  him  friends,  it  was  not  lon^  before  he  became 
quite  intoxicated,  and  began  to  smg  and  roar  on  the 
subject  of  his  misfortunes,  with  a  sound  more  like 
the  bellowing  of  a  bull  than  the  voice  of  a  human  be- 
ing. Upon  applying  to  Maria,  who  was  not  quite  sp 
tipsy  as  her  brother,  to  prevent  him  from  making 
such  hideous  noises,  she  laughed  and  said,  "Oh, 
never  mind,  he's  drunk ;  poor  fellow,  bin  daughter 
u  dead"  (Es  boracho,  povrecito,  murio  su  hija ;)  and 
tiien,  assuming  a  serious  tone,  she  looked  towards 
the  sky,  and  muttered  in  her  own  language  a  sort  of 
prayer  or  invocation  to  their  chief  demon,  or  ruling 
spirit,  whom  Pigafetta,  the  companion  and  historian 
of  Magalhaens,  called  Setebtn,  which  Admiral  Bumey 
supposes  to  have  been  the  original  of  one  of  Shak- 
speare's  names  in  The  Tempest — 

"  his  art  is  of  such  power, 

He  would  control  my  dam's  god  Setebos.'* 

'  Maria's  dress  was  similar  to  that  of  other  females 
of  the  tribe;  but  she  wore  ear-rings,  made  of  medaln 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which, 
with  the  brass  pin  that  secured  her  mantle  across  her 
breast,  were  given  to  her  by  one  Lewis,  who  had 
passed  by  in  an  American  sealing-veswl,  and  who, 


we  understood  from  her,  had  made  them  CkristkuuJ' 
—King,  p.  88. 

To  what  their  ChrUHaniiy  amounts  we 
may  gather  from  one  of  the  next  pages. 

At  Maria's  return,  her  husband  tokl  her  that  I  had 
been  very  inquisitive  about  a  red  baize  bundle,  which 
he  tokl  me  contained  **  Cristo,"  upon  which  she  said 
to  me  "  Quiere  mirar  mi  Cristo  7'*  (do  you  wish  to 
see  my  Christ?)  and  then,  upon  my  nodding  assent, 
called  around  her  a  number  of  the  tribe,  who  obeyed 
her  summons.  A  ceremony  then  took  pkice.  Maria, 
who,  by  the  lead  she  took  in  the  proceedings,  ap- 
peared to  be  high-priestess  as  well  as  cacique,  began 
by  pulverising  some  whitish  earth  in  the  hollow  of 
her  hand,  ana  then  taking  a  mouthful  of  water,  spat 
from  time  to  time  upon  it,  until  she  had  formed  a 
sort  of  pigment,  which  she  distributed  to  the  rest, 
reserving  only  sufficient  to  mark  her  face,  eyelids, 
arms,  and  hair  with  the  figure  of  the  cross.  Maria 
then  took  from  the  folds  of  the  sacred  wrapper  an 
awl,  and  with  it  pierced  either  the  arms  or  ears  of  all 
the  party :  each  of  whom  presented  in  turn,  pinched 
up  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  that  portion  of 
flesh  which  was  to  be  perforated.  The  object  evi- 
dently was  to  lose  blood,  and  those  from  whom  the 
blood  flowed  freely  showed  marks  of  satisfaction, 
while  some  whose  wounds  bled  but  little  underwent 
the  operation  a  second  time. 

*  Maria  then,  with  great  solemnity  and  care,  mut- 
tering to  herself  in  Spanish  (not  two  words  of  which 
could  I  catch,  although  I  knelt  down  close  to  her,) 
removed  two  or  three  wrappers,  and  exposed  to  our 
view  a  small  figure,  carved  in  wood,  representing  a 
dead  person ,  stretched  out.  After  exposing  me 
image,  to  which  all  paid  the  greatest  attention,  and 
contemplating  it  for  some  moments  in  silence,  Maria 
began  to  de^icant  upon  the  virtues  of  her  Christ.telling 
us  it  had  a  good  heart  ("  buen  corazon,")  and  that 
it  was  very  fond  of  tobacco.  "  Mncho  quiere  mi 
Cristo  tabaco,  da  me  mas."  (My  Christ  loves  to- 
bacco very  much,  give  me  some  more.)  Such  an 
appeal  on  such  an  occasion,  I  could  not  refuse ;  and 
after  agreeing  with  her  in  praise  of  the  figure,  I  said 
I  wouki  send  on  board  for  some.'— Xti^,  p.  92. 

The  Captain  soon  visited  Maria's  resi- 
dence in  the  interior : — 

'  We  found  eiffht  or  ten  huts  arranged  in  a  row ; 
the  sides  and  bacKs  were  covered  with  skins.,  but  the 
fronts,  which  faced  the  east,  were  open ;  even  these, 
however,  were  very  much  screened  from  wind 
by  the  ridge  of  hills  eastward  of  the  plain.  Near 
them  the  ground  was  rather  bare,  but  a  little  further 
back  there  was  a  luxuriant  growth  of  gras^  afibrding 
rich  and  plentiful  pasture  for  the  horses,  among 
which  we  observed  several  mares  in  foal,  and  colts 
feeding  and  frisking  by  the  side  of  their  dams ;  the 
scene  was  lively  and  pleasing,  and,  for  the  moment, 
reminded  me  of  distant  climes,  and  days  gone  by. 

'  The  dwellings  are  all  alike.  In  'form  they  are 
rectangular,  nbout  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  ten  deep, 
seven  feet  high  in  front,  and  six  feet  in  the  rear.  The 
frame  of  the  building  is  formed  by  poles  stuck  in  the 
ground,  having  forked  tops  to  hold  cross  pieces,  on 
which  are  laid  poles  for  rafters,  to  support  the  cover- 
ing, which  is  made  of  skins  of  animals  sewn  together 
so  as  to  be  almost  impervious  to  rain  or  wind.  The 
poste  and  rafters,  which  are  not  easily  procured,  are 
carried  from  place  to  place  in  all  their  travelling  ex- 
cursions. Having  reached  then'  bivouac,  and  marked 
out  a  place  with  due  reprd  to  shelter  from  the  wind, 
they  dig  holes  with  an  u^n  bar  or  piece  of  pointed 
hanl  wood,  to  receive  the  posts ;  and  all  the  frame 
and  cover  being  ready,  it  takes  but  a  short  time  to 
erect  a  dwelling.    TBeir  gooda  and  furniture  are 
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placed  on  horseback  under  the  charge  of  thefemaloR, 
who  are  mounted  aloft  upon  them.  The  men  cany 
nothing  but  the  laaso  and  bolaa^  to  be  ready  for  f^Q 
captnre  of  animals,  or  for  defence.' — Jbid,  p.  96. 

Interesting  as  this  volume  is,  we  are 
unable  to  afford  room  for  any  more  ex- 
tracts ;  nor  will  the  reader  have  cause 
to  complain  of  this,  for  the  scenes  will 
rise  before  him  with  far  greater  force  in 
the  book  itself.  He  will  find  traces  of 
former  voyages  ingeniously  brought  to 
light,  and  even  some  remains — such,  at 
least,  they  may  fairly  be  concluded  to 
be — of  the,  hapless  *  Wager,'  together 
with  masterly  descriptions  of  the  coun- 
tries and  the  people  visited,  both  savage 
and  civilized  i  among  which  the  chapter 
on  the  province  and  islands  of  ChUoe  de- 
serves particular  notice.  He  will  read  of 
the  natural  productions,  interwoven  in 
the  narrative  in  a  pleasing  and  popular 
style,  and  more  scientifietuly  detailed  in 
the  Appendix — now  following  the  Cap- 
tain as  he  watches  the  frail  humming- 
bird stoutly  facing  a  snow-storm — or  the 
rapid  progression  of  the  steamer-ducks, 
or  race-horses,  as  Cook  called  them  (Mi- 
cropteri  hrachypierus  and  Patachonictui)^ 
as  they  rapidly  propel  themselves  along 
rather  than  through  the  water  with  their 
small  wings  and  their  strong  broad-webb- 
ed feet  \  and  anon  going  along  with  him 
as  he  collects  and  describes  his  testace- 
ous treasures,  not  forgetting  the  high 
relish  of  the  excellent  stew  that  the  larj^e 
mussels  of  those  high  latitudes  make. 
Whilst  upon  culinary  subjects,  we  would 
also  call  attention  to  the  Beagle's  game- 
book,  containing  a  register  of  those  ani- 
mals which  were  used  for  the  table — 
among  the  rest  shags,  as  well  as  hawks 
and  owls.  We  once  heard  a  celebrated 
zoologist,  who  spent  some  time  in  the 
vast  forests  of  South  America,  declare 
that  *  everything  except  owl  was  eatable  j 
hawk,  to  he  sure,  was  not  good,  but  owl 
was  intolerable.'  Even  the  bird  of  Miner- 
va seems,  however,  to  have  passed  muster 
with  our  gallant  voyagers  :  *  young  seal 
and  young  penguins  were  liked ;'  indeed 
old  seals,  otters,  and  foxes  seem  alone, 
or  almost  alone,  to  have  found  no  favour. 
In  common  fairness,  the  name  of  the 
$ook  of  the  Beagle  should  have  been  bla- 
zoned— ^he  must  have  been  bom  with  the 
genius  of  a  cordon  bleu. 

The  journal  of  Captain  Stokes,  whose 
tragical  death  in  the  very  prime  of  his 
days  is  attributable  to  the  anxiety  arising 
from  the  severe  hardship  of  the  cruise, 
the  dreadful  weather  he  experienced,  and 
the  dangerous  situations  to  which  the  par- 


ty were  so  constantly  exposed,  opeicatin^ 
i]^on  an  excitable  mind,  will  be  read 
with  painful  interest.  It  abounds  with 
useful  and  curious  information — as  do 
those  of  Lieutenants  Skyring  and  Graves,' 
written  while  they  were  employed,  in  the 
Adelaide  schooner,  exploring  and  survey- 
ing the  Magdalen  and  Barbara  channels. 
The  journals  of  Captain  Fitz-Roy  occupy, 
and  most  deservedly,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  volume ;  of  which  we  must 
now  reluctantly  take  leave,  with  the  ob* 
servation  that  the  Appendix,  containing 
the  tables  of  latitude  and  longitude,  varia- 
tion of  the  compass,  tide,  height  of  the 
mountains  and  land — the  magnetic  ob- 
servations, discussed  by  Major  Sabine 
with  his  wonted  acuteness  and  accuracy 
— the  zoology,*  &c. — exhibits  good  work 
well  digested.  A  comparison  of  the 
charts  with  those  of  Sir  John  Narbo- 
rough  and  Cordova,  which  were  perhaps 
the  most  correct  pl^ns  of  the  Strait  for- 
merly extant,  and  with  the  additions 
made  by  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  Bou- 
gainville, Cook,  and  Weddell,  will  show 
the  high  value  of  this  first  expedition  as' 
viewed  with  reference  to  the  survey. 

We  now  turn  to  Captain  Fitz-Roy's 
own  volume,  which  we  have  found  even ' 
more  entertaining  and  interesting  than 
that  which  we  have  just  laid  down.  Tak- 
en altogether,  it  leaves  a  most  favoura- 
ble impression  of  the  writer's  intellectual 
endowments,  as  well  as  of  his  moral 
qualities  ;  nor  can  we,  in  fact,  find  any- 
thing that  we  are  called  upon  to  con- 
demn, excepting  certain  ^Remarks  on 
the  delugeJ*  On  this  subject  the  gallant 
Captain  has  got  quite  beyond  his  depth 
— but  we  content  ourselves  with  this  pro- 
test, and  a  strong  advice  to  read  Siir  John 
Herschels  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  JSTa^ 
tural  Philosophy^  before  he  ventures 
again  in  the  same  direction. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1832,  they 
first  saw  the  land  ofif  Tierra  del  Fues^o, 
near  Cape  San  Sebastian,  and  next  day 
closed  the  shore  about  Cape  Sunday,  ran 
along  it  past  Cape  Pefias,  and  anchored 
ofiT  Santa  Inez.  Their  motions  were  at- 
tentively watched  by  a  group  of  Indians 
ofl!*  Cape  Penas,  who  were  too  far  ofif  for 
our  voyagers  to  make  out  more  than 
that  they  were  very  tall  men,  on  foot, 
nearly  naked,  and  accompanied  by  seve- 
ral large  dogs. 


*  The  zoological  papers  had  been  previously  laid 
before  the  public  in  the  Zoological  Journal  and  in 
the  Proceedings  of  ihe  Zoological  Society  of  Lon. 
don.  The  excellent  Sailing  Direction*  were  pub 
lished  in  1832. 
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'  To  those/  myi  Captain  Fitz-Roy, '  who  had  never 
•een  roan  in  his  savage  state — one  of  the  most  pain- 
foUy-interesting  sights  to  his  civilized  brother— even 
this  distant  glimpse  of  the  aborigines  was  deeply  en- 
gaging ;  but  York  Minster  and  Jemmy  Button  asked 
me  to  fire  at  them,  saying  that  they  were  "Oens-men 
— ▼ery  bad  men." — vol.  li.,  p.  ll». 

NotwithstandiDg  this  sanguinary  peti- 
tion of  the  more  accomplished  Fuegians, 
they  seemed  to  be  much  elated  at  the 
certainty  of  being  so  near  their  own 
wild  home.  The  all-absorbing  passion, 
which  makes  even  the  savage  who  has 
tasted  of  the  luxuries  of  civilisation  look 
with  longing  to  the  land  of  his  sires,  how- 
ever rugged — shone  forth  5  and  the  boy 
was  never  weary  of  telling  how  excellent 
his  was— how  glad  his  friends  would  be 
to  see  him — and  how  well  they  would 
treat  the  Captain  and  his  people  for  their 
kindness  to  him.  An  interview  with 
some  of  the  natives  was  now  at  hand. 

*  18th.  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Hamond,  and  others, 
went  with  roe ;  and  deeply  indeed  was  I  interested 
by  witnessing  the  effect  caused  in  their  minds  by 
this  first  meeting  with  man  in  such  a  totally  savage 
ttate. — I  can  never  forget  Mr.  Hamond*s  earnest 
ezpiepsion,  *<  What  a  pity  such  fine  fellows  should 
be  left  in  such  a  barbarous  state  I"  It  told  me  that 
a  desire  to  benefit  these  ignorant,  though  by  no 
means  contemptible,  human  beings  was  a  natural 
emotion,  and  not  the  effect  of  individual  caprice  or 
ertoneous  enthusiasm  ;  and  that  his  feelings  were 
exactly  in  unison  with  those  I  had  experienced  on 
former  occasions,  which  had  led  to  my  undertaking 
the  heavy  charge  of  those  Fuegians  whom  I 
brought  to  England.  Disagreeable,  indeed  painful, 
as  is  even  the  mental  contemplation  of  a  savage, 
and  unwilling  as  we  may  be  to  consider  ourselves 
even  remotely  descended  from  human  beings  in 
such  a  state,  the  reflection  that  Caasar  found  the 
Britons  painted  and  clothed  in  skins,  like  tliese 
Fuegians,  cannot  fail  to  augment  an  interest  exctU 
ed  D^  their  childish  ignorance  of  matters  familiar 
to  civilized  man,  and  by  their  healthy,  independent 
stale  of  existence.'— Ft^ar-Uoy,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  let  Mr.  Dar- 
win describe  the  feelings  whose  effect  so 
much  interested  his  generous  Captain  : — 

*  In  the  afternoon  we  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Good  Success.  While  entering,  we  were  saluted 
m  a  manner  becoming  the  inhabitants  of  this  sav. 
age  land.  A  group  of  Fuegians,  partly  concealed 
by  the  entangled  forest,  were  perched  on  a  wild 
point  overhanging  the  sea ;  and  as  we  passed  by, 
they  sprang  up,  and  waving  their  tattered  cloaks, 
sent  forth  a  loud  and  sonorous  shout.  The  ravages 
followed  the  ship,  and  inst  before  dark  we  saw  their 
fire,  and  again  heard  their  wild  cry.  The  harbour 
consists  of  a  fine  piece  of  water,  half  surrounded  by 
low  rounded  mountains  of  clay-slate,  which  are  cov. 
ered  to  the  water's  edge  by  one  dense  gloomy  for- 
est.  A  single  glance  at  the  landscape  was  sufii. 
cient  to  show  me  how  widely  difierent  it  was  from 
anything  I  had  ever  beheld.  At  night  it  blew  a 
gale  of  wind,  and  heavy  squalls  fit)m  the  moun- 
tains swept  past  us.  It  would  have  been  a  bad 
time  out  at  sea,  and  we,  as  well  as  others,  may  call 
this  Good  Success  Bay. 

*  In  the  morning,  the  Captain  sent  a  party  to  com. 


municate  with  the  FuegJAns.  When  we  came 
within  hail,  one  of  the  four  natives  who  were  prcs- 
ent  advanced  to  receive  us,  and  began  to  shout 
most  vehemently,  wishing  to  direct  us  where  to 
land.  When  we  were  on  shore  the  party  looked 
rather  alarmed,  bat  continued' talking  and  maiung 
gestures  with  great  rapidity.  It  was  without  excep- 
tion ihc  most  curious  and  interesting  spectacle 
I  had  ever  beheld.  I  could  not  have  ^lieved  bow 
wide  was  the  difference  between  savage  and  civil, 
ized  man.  It  is  greater  tJian  between  a  wild  and 
domesticated  animal,  inasmuch  as  in  man  there 
is  a  greater  power  of  improvement  The  chief 
spokesman  was  old,  and  appeared  to  be  the  head  of 
the  family  ;  the  three  others  were  powerful  young 
men,  about  six  feet  high.  The  women  and  child- 
ren had  been  sent  away.  T^ese  Fuegians  are  a 
very  dififcrent  race  from  the  stunted  miserable 
wretches  farther  to  the  westward.  They  are  much 
superior  in  person,  and  seem  olosely  allied  to  the  fa. 
mous  Patagonians  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Their 
only  garment  consis.ts  of  a  mantle  made  of  guanaco 
skin  with  the  wool  outside :  this  they  wear  iust 
thrown  over  their  shoulders,  as  oflen  leaving  their 
persons  exposed  as  covered.  Their  skin  is  of  a 
dirty  coppeiy  rod  colour. 

'  The  old  man  had  a  fillet  of  white  feathers  tied 
round  his  head,  which  partly  confined  his  black, 
coarse  and  entangled  hair.  His  face  was  crossed 
by  two  broad  transverse  bars :  one  pamted  bright 
red  reached  from  ear  to  ear,  and  included  the  up. 
per  lip  :  the  other,  white  like  chalk,  extended  par. 
allel  and  above  the  first,  so  that  even  his  eyelids 
were  thus  coloured.  Some  of  the  other  men  were 
ornamented  by  streaks  of  black  powder,  made  of 
charcoal.  The  party  altogether  closely  resembled 
the  devils  which  come  on  the  stage  in  such  plays  aa 
Der  Frcischutz. 

*  Their  very  attitude^  were  abject,  and  the  expres- 
sion  of  their  countenances  distrustful,  surprised  and 
startled.  After  we  had  presented  them  With  some 
scarlet  cloth,  which  they  immediately  tied  round 
their  necks,  they  became  good  friends.  This  was 
shown  bv  the  old  man  patting  our  breasts,  and  mak- 
ing a  chuckling  kind  of  noise,  as  people  do  when 
feeding  chickens.  I  walked  with  the  old  man,  and 
this  demonstration  of  friendship  was  repeated  sev. 
eral  times ;  it  was  concluded  by  three  hard  slaps, 
which  were  given  me  on  the  breast  and  back  at  the 
same  time.  He  then  bared  his  bosom,  for  me  to 
return  the  compliment,  which  being  done,  he  seem^ 
ed  highly  pleased.  The  langoage  of  these  people, 
according  to  our  notions,  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
called  articulate.  Captain  Cook  has  compared  it 
to  a  man  clearing  his  throat,  but  certainly  no  £uro. 
pean  ever  cleared  his  throat  with  so  many  hoarse, 
guttural,  and  clicking  sounds. 

'  Thev  are  excellent  mimics :  as  often  as  we 
coughed  or  yawned,  or  made  any  odd  motion,  they 
immediately  imitated  us.  Some  of  our  party  be- 
gan to  squint  and  look  awry ;  but  one  of  the  young 
Fuegians  (whose  whole  face  was  painted  black,  ex. 
ccptinga  white  band  across  his  eyes)  succeeded  in 
making  far  more  hideous  grimaces.  They  could 
repeat  with  perfect  correctness  each  word  in  any 
sen  fence  we  addiessed  them,  and  they  remembered 
such  words  for  some  time.  Yet  we  Europeans  all 
know  how  difiicult  it  is  to  distinguish  apart  the 
sounds  in  a  foreign  language.  Which  of  us  for  in- 
stance, could  follow  an  American  Indian  through  a 
sentence  of  more  than  three  words  7  All  savages 
appear  to  possess,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  this 
power  of  mimiciy.  I  was  told,  ahngst  in  the  same 
words,  of  the  same  ludicrous  habits  among  the  CaP 
fres :  the  Australians,  likewise,  have  long  been  noto- 
rious for  being  able  to  imiute  and  describe  the  gait 
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ofpmmBU,  90  that  he  may  .be  recognifeci.  Howr 
can  tnis  faculty  be  explained  1  la  it  a  caof^QiMfiCfi 
of  the  n^ore  practised  oabita  of  {perception  and  keen- 
er sen^ea,  common  to  all  mc^n  in  aaavage  atate,  as 
compared  to  those  long  civilized  7 

'  When  a  son^  waa  struck  up  by  onr  pvty,  J 
thought  the  Fuegians  would  have  fallen  down  with 
astonishment.  With  equal  surpri^  they  viewed  our 
dancing ;  but  one  of  the  young  men,  when  asked, 
had  no  objection  to  a  little  waltzing.  Little  accus- 
tomed to  Europeans  as  they  appeared  to  be,  yet  they 
knew,  and  dreaded  our  nre-arms;  nothing  would 
tempt  them  to  take  a  gun  in  their  hands.  They 
'  begged  for  knives,  calling  them  by  the  Spanish  word 
"  cnchiUo."  They  explained  also  what  they  wanted, 
by  acting  as  if  they  had  a  piece  of  blubber  in  their 
mouth,  and  then  pretending  to  cut  instead  of  tear  it. 

'  It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  conduct  of  these 
people  towards  Jemmy  Button:  they  immediately 
perceived  the  difference  between  him  and  the  rest, 
and  held  much  conveniation  between  themselves  on 
the  subject  The  old  man  addressed  a  lon^  harangue 
to  Jemmy,  which  it  seems  was  to  invite  him  to  stay  | 
-with  them.  But  Jemmy  understood  veir  little  of 
their  language,  and  was,  moreover,  thoroughiyi 
ashamed  of  his  countrymen.  When  York  Minster , 
came  on  shore,  they  noticed  him  in  the  same  way, ! 
and  told  him  he  ought  to  shave;  yet  he  had  not 
twenty  dwarf  hairs  on  his  face,  whilst  we  all  wore  our , 
nntrimmed  beards.  They  examined  the  colour  of, 
his  skin,  and  compared  it  with  ours.  One  of  onr 
arms  being  bared,  they  expressed  the  liveliest  sur- 
prise and  lulmiration  at  its  whiteness.  We  thought; 
that  they  mistook  two  or  three  of  the  officers,  who . 
were  rather  shorter  and  fairer,  (though  adorned  with ' 
large  beards,)  for  the  kulies  of  our  party.  The  tallest ' 
amongst  the  Fuegians  was  evidently  much  pleased  { 
ai  his  height  being  noticed.  When  placed  back  to 
back  with  the  tallest  of  the  boat's  crew,  he  tried  his 
best  to  edge  on  higher  ground,  and  to  stand  on  tip- 
toe. He  opened  his  mouth  to  show  his  teeth,  and 
tamed  his  face  for  a  side  view ;  and  all  this  was  done 
with  such  alacrity,  that  I  dare  say  he  thought  himself 
the  handsomest  man  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  After  the 
first  feeUn^  on  our  part  of  grave  astonishment  was 
over,  nothing  could  oe  more  ludicrous  or  interesting 
than  the  odd  mixture  of  surprise  and  imitation  which 
these  savages  every  moment  exhibited.' — Daruin, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  2S7^2S0. 

Captain  Fitz-Roy's  purpose  was  to  de- 
posit York  Minster   and    little    Basket 
among  their  own  people  near  March  Har* , 
hour,  and  return  eastward  through  thej 
Beagle  Channel,  landing  Button  also  with ' 
his  trihe,  the  Tekeenica.     Part  of  Whale-  j 
boat  Sound  and  the  western  arms  of  the : 
Bea^e   Channel  were   to  be  surveyed;! 
and  by  this  scheme  the  Captain  proposed  | 
to  combine  both  objects.     But  the  foulj 
weather  which  they   now    experienced  i 
was,  in  one  of  its  paroxysms,  very  near  I 
sending  the  Beagle  and  her  gallant  crew ; 
to  add  to  the  ^  thousand  fearful  wrecks' 
with  which  the  ocean-floor  is  strewed. 

'On  the  11th  we  saw  that  wild-looking  height, 
called  York  Minster,  "looming"  among  driving 
donds,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  wesbonld  reach  an 
aoDchorage;  but  after  tearing  through  heavy  seas, 
imder  aU  the  sail  we  could  carry,  darkness  and  a 
succession  of  violent  squalls,  accompanied  by  hail 
and  rain,  obliged  me  to  stand  to  seaward,  after  being 
within  a  mile  of  our  port.  All  the  next  day  we  were 
tying-to  in  a  heavy  gale— wearing  oceasionally. 


V4^  thre^  in  this  i^CM^fmg  of  the  Idfk,  .^e  ives«e) 
lurched  so  deeply,  and  uie  .main>mast  beut  au4 
quivered  so  much  that  I  reluctantly  took  in  the  main- 
topsail  (small  as  it  was  when  ok>se-reefed,)  leading 
set  only  the  atonni-tryssils  (doeepreefed)  and  fore- 
staysail.  At  tea,  therie  was  so  continued  and  heavy 
a  rush  of  wind,  that  even  the  diminutive  trysails  op- 
pressed the  vessel  too  much,  and  they  were  still  ftir- 
ther  reduced.  Soon  after  one,  the  sea  bed  risen  to 
a  great  height,  and  I  was  anxiously  watching  the  suo- 
ceasive  waves>  when  three  huge  rollers  approached, 
whose  size  and  steepness  at  once  told  me  that  onr 
sea-boat,  gopd  as  we  was,  would  be  sorely  tried. 
Having  steerage  way,  the  vessel  met  and  rose  over 
the  first  unharmed,  but  of  jcourse  her  way  was  check- 
ed ;  the  second  deadened  her  way  completely,  throw- 
ing her  off  the  wmd ;  and  the  thurd  great  sea,  taking 
her  richt  a-beam,  turned  her  so  far  over  that  all  the 
lee  bulwark,  from  the  cat-head  to  the  stem  davit,  was 
two  or  three  feet  under  water. 

'  For  a  moment  our  position  was  critical ;  but,  like 
a  cask,  she  rolled  back  acain,  though  with  some  feet 
of  water  over  the  whole  deck.  Had  another  sea 
then  struck  her,  the  little  ship  might  have  been  num- 
bered among  the  man^f  of  her  class  which  have  dis- 
appeared :  but  the  crisis  was  past — she  shook  the  sea 
off  her  tbrough  the  porta,  and  was  none  the  vvorse— 
excepting  the  less  of  a  lee-quarter  boat,  which,  al- 
though carried  three  feet  higner  than  in  the  former 
voyage  (18:^6—1830),  was  dipped  under  water,  and 
torn  away/ — Ftfzrogf,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

All  this  is  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
sailor,  who  is 

'  AU  as  one  as  a  piece  of  his  ship.' 

The  chapter  on  the  Southern  Abori- 
gines of  South  America  is  very  well  done, 
combining  considerable  research  with 
shrewd  and  original  observation.  The 
next  on  the  'Horse  Indians'  of  Patago- 
nia,  throws  much  light  on  their  manners 
and  superstitions.  They  believe  in  a 
transmigration  of  souls,  for  which  we 
refer  the  curious  reader  to  an  extract 
from  Viedma's  diary,  in  the  appendix. 

'They  all  believe  that  the  wizards  or  witches  can 
injure  whom  they  choose,  even  to  deprivation  of 
life,  if  they  can  possess  themselves  of  £ome  part  of 
their  intended  victim's  body,  or  that  which  has  pro- 
ceeded thence,  such  as  hair,  pieces  of  nails,  Ac. ; 
and  this  superstftion  is  the  more  curious  from  its 
exact  accordance  with  that  so  prevalent  in  Polyne- 
sia.'-^ol.  ii.,  p.  163. 

Their  wizards  and  witches,  are  accord* 
ing  to  Falkner,  held  in  high  respect  $ 
but  the  distinction  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  dangerous,  for,  in  cases  of  pes- 
tilence, they  often  become  involuntary 
Ions,  an  order  being  issued  to  put  them 
to  death  by  way  of  propitiation.  Thus, 
when  the  small-pox  almost  destroyed  the 
Chechehet  tribe,  Cangapol,  the  chief,  di- 
rected that  all  the  wizards  should  be 
killed,  so  that  the  distemper  might  be 
stayed. 

fiut  the  ^  Horse  Indians'  may  be  looked 
upon  as  civilized  human  beings  compared 
with  the  *  unaccommodated,  poor,  bare, 
forked,  animal'  of  a  Fuegian  or  '  Canoe 
Indian.'     He  is  '  the  thing  itself,'  and  here 
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is  his  portrait  admirably  drawn.  After 
considering  it,  well  may  we  exclaim  with 
poor  Lear,  *■  Is  man  no  more  than  this  1' 

'  The  most  remarkable  traits  in  the  counteiiance  of 
a  Faegian  are  his  extremoly  small,  low  forehead,  his 
prominent  brow,  small  eyes  (suffering  from  smoke), 
wide  cheek-bones,  wide  and  open  nostrils,  large 
moatli,  and  thick  lips.  Their  eyes  are  small,  sank- 
en,  black,  and  as  restless  as  those  bf  saTages  in  gene- 
ral. Their  eyelids  are  made  red  and  watery  by  the 
wood  smoke  in  their  wigwams.  The  chm  varies 
much :  that  of  a  Tekeenica  is  smaller  and  less  pro- 
minent than  that  of  an  AUkhoolip,  in  whom  it  is  large 
and  rather  projecting,  but  there  is  much  variety. 
The  nose  is  always  narrow  between  the  eyes,  and, 
•xcept  in  a  few  curions  instances,  is  hollow,  in  pro- 
file oudine,  or  almost  flat.  The  mouth  is  coarsely 
formed  (I  speak  of  them  in  their  savage  state,  and  not 
of  tho.<*e  who  were  in  England,  whose  features  were 
much  improved  by  altered  habits  and  by  education :) 
their  teeth  are  very  peculiar;  no  canine,  or  eye- 
teeth  project  beyond  the  rest,  or  appear  more  point- 
ed than  those ;  the  front  teeth  are  solid,  and  oAen 
flat  tupped  like  those  of  a  horse  eight  years  old,  and 
enamelled  only  at  the  sides;  the  interior  substance  of 
each  tooth  is  then  seen  as  plainly,  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  as  in  that  of  a  horse.  Their  hair  is  black, 
coarse  and  lank,  excepting  in  the  few  instances  men- 
tioned below.  It  grows  by  single  hairs,  not  by  piles, 
or  by  little  bunches  like  very  small  camel-hair  pencils. 
It  does  not  fall  off,  nor  does  it  turn  grey  until  they 
are  very  old.  Little,  if  any,  hair  is  seen  on  the  eye- 
brow. They  would  liave  a  strangling  beard,  but 
scrupulously  pull  out  every  hair  wim  tweezers  made 
ofmussel-shelR 

'  When  discovered  by  strangers,  the  instant  im- 
pulse of  a  family  is  to  run  off  into  the  wood.  Afler 
a  short  time,  if  nothing  hostile  is  attempted  by  the 
intruders,  and  if  they  are  not  too  numerous,  the  men 
return  cautiously,  making  friendly  signs,  waving 
pieces  of  skins,  rubbing  and  patting  their  bellies,  ana 
shooting.  If  all  goes  on  ouietly,  the  women  fre- 
onentlv  return,  bringing  witn  them  the  children ;  but 
they  always  leave  the  most  valuable  skins  hidden  in 
the  bushes.  This  hasty  concealment  of  seal  or  otter 
skins  is  the  result  of  visits  from  sealers,  who  frequent- 
ly robbed  families  of  every  skin  in  their  possession, 
before  the  natives  understood  the  motives  of  their 
expeditions  in  boats  into  the  interior  waters  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  Sometimes  nothing  will  induce  a  single 
individual  of  the  family  to  appear;  men,  women, 
and  children  hide  in  the  thick  woods,  where  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  find  them,  and  do  not  show 
themselves  again  until  the  strangers  are  gone ;  but 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  concealment  a  watch- 
ful look<out  is  kept  by  them  upon  the  motions  of 
their  unwelcome  visitors. 

*  Scarcity  of  food,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
move  from  one  place  to  another  in  their  canoesi  are, 
no  doubt,  the  reasons  why  the  Fuegians  are  always 
■o  dispersed  among  the  islands  in  small  family  par- 
ties, why  they  never  remain  long  in  one  place,  and 
why  a  large  number  are  not  seen  many  days  in  so- 
ciety. They  never  attempt  to  make  use  of  the  soil 
by  any  kind  of  culture ;  seals,  birds,  fish,  and  par- 
ticularly shell-fish,  being  their  principal  subsistence : 
any  one  place,  therefore,  soon  ceases  to  supply  the 
wants  ofeven  one  family. 

'  In  a  few  places,  where  the  meeting  of  tides  causes 
a  constant  supply  of  fish,  especially  porpoises,  and 
where  the  land  is  broken  into  multitudes  of  irre^ar 
islets  and  rocks,  whose  shores  afford  an  almost  inex- 
haustible quantity  of  shell-fish,  a  few  families  may  be 
found  at  one  time,  numbering  altogether  among 
them  from  twenty  to  forty  souls :  but  even  those  ap- 
proaches towards  association  are  rare,  and  those 
very  families  are  so  migratory  by  nature,  that  they  do 


not  remain  many  months  in  such  a  spot,  however 
productive  h  may  be,  but  ffo  wandering  awi^ 
among  the  numerous  secluded  inlets  or  sounds  of 
their  country,  or  repair  to  the  outer  sea-coast  in 
search  of  seals,  a  dead  whale,  or  fragments  of  some 
wrecked  ship.  During  the  summer  they  prefer  the 
coast,  as  they  then  obtain  a  great  quantity  of  eggs 
and  young  birds,  beside  seal,  which  come  ashore  to 
breed  at  that  season ;  and  in  the  winter  they  retire 
more  into  the  interior  waters  in  search  of  sheU-fish, 
and  the  small  but  numerous  and  exceOent  fish  which 
they  catch  among  the  sea-weed  (kelp).' — Fitz-Rinf, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  175—178. 

There  is  a  striking  wildness  about  the 
following  passage,  opening  with  its  Zamiel- 
like  giant : — 

'  A  great  black  man  is  supposed  to  be  always  wan- 
dering about  the  woods  and  mountains,  who  is  cer- 
tain of  knowing  every  word  and  eveiy  action ;  who 
cannot  be  escaped ;  and  who  influences  the  weather 
according  to  men's  conduct.  Yorit  related  a  curiooa 
story  of  his  own  brother,  who  had  committed  a  mur- 
der. "  In  woods  of  my  country,"  said  he,  '*  some 
men  go  about  alone ;  veiy  wild  moi— have  no  belly 
(meaning,  probably,  that  they  were  very  thin) — live 
by  stealing  from  other  men."  He  then  went  on  to 
say  that  his  brother  had  been  getting  birds  out  of  a 
cliff,  and,  on  coming  down,  hid  them  among  some 
long  rushes,  and  went  away.  Soon  afterwards  he 
returned,  and,  seeing  feathers  blown  away  by  the 
wind  from  the  spot,  suspected  what  was  going 
on;  so  taking  a  large  stone  in  his  hand,  he  crept 
stealthily  towards  the  place,  and  there  saw  one  of 
these  wild  men  plucking  a  bird  which  he  had  got  out 
of  the  cliff.  Without  sayinz  a  word,  he  dashed  the 
stone  at  the  wild  man's  head,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  Afterwards  York's  brother  was  very  sorry  for 
what  be  had  done,  particularly  when  it  began  to  blow 
very  hard.  York  said,  in  teUing  the  stoiy, — "  Rain 
come  down—  snow  come  dpwn---hail  come  down — 
wind  blow — blow — very  much  blow.  Very  bad  to 
kill  man.  Big  man  in  woods  no  like  it— he  veiy 
angry."  At  £e  word  ''blow,"  York  imitated  the 
sound  of  a  strong  wind ;  and  he  told  the  whole  story 
in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  and  with  a  mysteriona 
manner,  considering  it  an  extremely  serious  afiair.'- 
vol.  ii.  p.  180. 

Of  the  cannibalism  of  these  most  deso- 
late savages  there  can,  we  apprehend,  be  no 
doubt : — 

'  From  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  three  Fue- 
gians above-mentioned,  obtained  from  them  atvarious 
times  and  by  many  different  persons,  it  is  proved  that 
they  eat  human  flesh  upon  particular  occasions,  name- 
ly, when  excited  by  revenge  or  extremely  pressed  by 
hunger.  Almost  always  at  war  with  adjoining  tribes, 
they  seldom  meet  but  a  hostile  encounter  is  the  re- 
sult; and  then  those  vanquished  and  taken  are  killed 
and  eaten  by  the  conquerors.  The  arms  and  breast 
are  eaten  by  the  women ;  the  men  eat  tihe  legs ;  and 
the  trunk  is  thrown  into  the  sea.  During  a  severe 
winter  hunger  impels  them  to  lay  hands  on  the  oldest 
woman  of  their  party,  hold  her  head  over  a  thick 
smoke,  and  choke  her.  They  then  devour  every 
particle  of  the  flesh,  not  excepting  the  trunk,  as  in 
the  former  case.  Jemmy  Button,  m  telling  thu  hor- 
rible story  as  a  great  secret,  seemed  to  be  much 
ashamed  of  his  countrymen,  and  said,  be  never  would 
do  so— he  would  rather  eat  his  own  hands.  When 
asked  why  the  dogs  were  not  eaten,  he  said,  "  Dog 
catch  iappo"  (iappo  means  otter).'— vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

The  Captain  gives  also  the  evidence  oi 
his  friend  Mr.  Low : — 
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'  Mr.  Low  bad  a  boy  on  board  the  Adeona,  who 
learned  to  »peak  Engliab  very  tolerably  daring  eight- 
een monthtf  that  he  stayed  as  a  pilot  and  interpreter. 
This  boy  was  of  the  Cbonos  tribe,  and  bad  never  been 
sooth  of  Magalhaens  Strait  before  he  embarked  with 
Mr.  Low.  He  said  that  in  cases  of  extreme  distress, 
caused  by  banger,  human  flesh  was  eaten,  and  that 
when  thejr  had  recourse  to  such  food  the  oldest  wo- 
man invariabl;^  8ufl!ered.  The  poor  creatures  escaped 
to  the  woods,  if  possible  at  such  a  time,  but  were  soon 
found  and  brought  back  by  force.  They  were  killed 
by  suflbcation,  tneir  heads  being  held  over  the  thick 
smoke  of  a  fire  made  of  green  wood,  and  their  throats 
stjueezed  by  the  merciless  hands  of  their  own  rela- 
tions. This  boy  imitated  the  piercing  cries  of  the 
miserable  victims  whom  he  had  seen  sacrificed,  lie 
also  mentioned  that  the  breasts,  beil^,  hands,  and  feet 
were  most  liked.  When  first  questioned  on  this  sub- 
ject he  showed  no  reluctance  in  answering  any  ques- 
tions about  it ;  but  aAer  a  time,  perceiving  how  much 
shocked  his  English  companions  were  at  the  story, 
and  how  much  disgust  it  excited  among  the  crew  of 
the  vessel,  he  refused  to  talk  of  it  again.' — ^vol.  il.  p. 
189. 

The  time  for  landing  Captain  Fitz-Roy's 
Fuegians  now  drew  near,  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe  the  effect  produced  upon  them 
by  the  tribes  still  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
the  high  ground  they  took.  'York 
laughed  heartily,'  says  the  captain,  '  at 
the  first  we  saw,  calling  them  large  mon- 
keys ;'  he  named  them  '  Yapoos'  by  the 
way,  though  whether  he  had  read  of  the 
Dean's  Ye^oos  we  know  not. 

'  Jemmy  assured  us  they  were  not  at  all  like  his 
people,  who  were  very  good  and  verv  clean.  Fue- 
gia  was  shocked  and  ashamed !  She  hid  herself,  and 
would  not  look  at  them  a  second  time.  It  was  inter- 
eating  to  observe  the  chance  which  three  years  only 
had  made  in  their  ideas,  and  to  notice  how  completely 
they  bad  forgotten  the  appearance  and  habits  of  their 
former  assoaates ;  for  it  turned  out  that  Jemmy's  own 
tribe  was  as  inferior  in  every  way  as  the  worst  of 
those  whom  he  and  York  called  "  monkeys— dirty — 
fools— not  men."  '—vol.  ii.  p.  WS. 

York,'  it  appears,  had  now  cast  the  eyes 
of  affection  on  Miss  Basket,  and  became 
jealous  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of  that 
passion :  at  last  he  was  so  much  quizzed 
about  her,  that  the  good  captain  was 
obliged  to  interfere  between  him  and  one 
of  his  steadiest  friends. 

At  length  the  party  reached  Woollya, 
Jemmy's  much  vaunted  home ;  and,  as 
all  were  much  pleased  with  its  situation — 
it  looks  quite  romantic  in  the  engraving — 
he  was-  very  proud  of  the  praises  bestow- 
ed upon  it.  Here  Captain  Fitz-Roy  re- 
solved to  establish  his  Fuegians,  and  to 
make  an  attempt,  at  least,  ti  form  a  mis- 
sionary settlement  under  a  Mr.  Matthews. 

*  Rising  gently  from  the  water-side,  there  are  con- 
siderable spaces  of  clear  pasture  land,  well  watered 
by  brooks,  and  backed  by  hills  of  moderate  height, 
where  we  afterwards  found  woods  of  the  finest  timber 
trees  in  the  country.  Rich  grass  and  some  beautithl 
flowers,  which  none  of  us  bad  ever  seen,  pleased  us 


when  we  landed,  and  augnared  weU  for  the  growth  of 
our  garden  seeds.'—- vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

The  captain's  little  camp  was  now  form- 
ed and  a  boundary  line  established :  this, 
as  the  natives  thronged  to  it,  at  first,  it 
was  difficult  to  make  them  keep  sacred, 
but  by  good  temper  on  the  part  of  his 
men,  the  distribution  of  several  presents, 
and  the  broken  explanations  of  his  dark« 
coloured  shipmates,  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  natives  squatted  around  the  Hne 
and  prevented  encroachment.  Our  fair 
readers  will  now  be  preparing  their  cam- 
bric— but,  alas!  for  unsophisticated  hu- 
manity ! 

'  Canoes  continued  to  arrive ; — a  deep  voice  waa 
heard  shouting  from  one  more  than  a  mile  distant : 
up  started  Jemmy  from  a  bag  full  of  nails  and  tools 
which  he  was  distributing,  leaving  them  to  be 
scrambled  for  by  those  nearest,  and,  upon  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  shout,  exclaimed  *'  My  brother !"  He 
then  told  me  that  it  was  his  eldest  brother's  voice,' 
and  perched  himself  on  a  large  stone  to  watch  the 
canoe,  which  approached  slowly,  bein^  small  and 
loaded  with  several  people.  When  it  arrived,  instead 
of  an  eager  meeting,  there  was  a  cautious  circum- 
spection which  astonished  us.  Jemmy  walked  slowly 
to  meet  the  party,  consisting  of  his  morher,  two  sis- 
ters, and  four  brothets.  The  old  woman  hardly 
looked  at  him  before  she  hastened  away  to  secure 
her  canoe  and  hide  her  property,  all  she  possessed— 
a  basket  containing  tinder,  fire-stone,  peint,  &c., 
and  a  bundle  of  fish.  The  girls  ran  on  with  her 
without  even  looking  at  Jemmv ;  and  the  brothen 
(a  man  and  three  boys)  stood  still,  stared,  walked  up 
to  Jemmy,  and  all  round  him,  without  uttering  a 
word.  Animals  when  they  meet  show  far  more  ani- 
mation and  anxiety  than  was  displayed  at  this  meet- 
ing. Jemmy  was  evidently  much  mortified ;  and  to 
add  to  his  confusion  and  disappointment,  as  well  as 
my  own,  be  was  unable  to  talk  to  his  brothers,  except 
by  broken  sentences,  in  which  English  predominated. 
After  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  his  elder  brother 
began  to  talk  to  him ;  but  although  Jemmy  under- 
stood what  was  said,  he  could  not  reply.  York  and 
Fuegia  were  able  to  understand  some  words,  but 
could  not  or  did  not  choose  to  speak.' — vol.  iL  pp. 
209,210. 

Still  all  things  went  on  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  Jemmy  passed  the  evening 
witl\  his  mother  and  brothers  in  their  wig- 
wams, but  returned  to  sleep.  York  also, 
and  Fuegia,  were  going  about  among 
the  natives,  and  the  good  effect  was  visi- 
ble in  the  confident,  familiar  manner  of 
the  throng  which  surrounded  the  captain 
and  his  people,  as  they  began  to  dig  the 
ground  for  gardens,  and  cut  wood  for 
large  wigwams,  in  which  Matthews  and 
his  party  were  to  be  established. 

The  garden  was  planted  with  potatoes, 
carrots,  turnips,  peas,  cabbages,  onions, 
and  other  esculents,  while  Captain  Fitz- 
Roy  stayed  ,*  and  after  a  short  departure, 
during  which  he  suffered  much  anxiety — 
I  not  mitigated  by  the  remarks  made  in  his 
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Hearing,  that  Ittkttliews  wbulU  never  be 
seen  auve  again — it  was  with  no  small 
joy  that  the  captain,  as  he  rounded  a  point 
of  land  in  hitr  boat  on  his  return,  saw  the 
object  of  his  fears  quietly  carrying  a  ket- 
tle to  the  fipo  nea*  his  wigwam.  On 
landing,  every  thing  waw  found  wearing 
a  fair  aspect,  and  as  nothing  had  occurred 
to  damp  the  spirits  of  Matthews,  a  further 
trial  was  determined  on :  the  yawl  and 
one  whale-boat  were  sent  back  to  the 
Beagle,  and  Captain  FitB-Roy  set  out  on  a 
westward  excursion,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Mr.  Hamond  in  the  other  two 
boats,  his  intention  being  to  complete  the 
exploration  of  Whale-boat  Sound  and  the 
north-west  arm  of  the  Beagle  Channel ; 
then  to  revisit  WooUya,  either  leave  or 
remove  Matthews,  as  might  appear  ad- 
visable, and  afterwards  repair  to  the  ship 
in  Goree  Road. 

During  the  very  few  days  of  this  last 
absence  the  appearance  of  things  at 
Woollya  had  become  very  much  altered 
for  the  worse ;  and  the  sanguine  tempera- 
ment of  the  missionary  probationer  had 
lost  its  buoyancy. 

'  Matthews  gave  a  bad  aceonnt  of  the  prospect 
which  he  saw  before  him,  and  told  me  that  he  did  not 
think  himself  safe  among  such  a  set  of  utter  savages 
as  he  found  them  to  be.  No  violence  had  been 
committed  beyond  holding  down  his  head  by  force, 
as  if  in  contempt  of  his  strength ;  but  he  had  been 
harshty  threatened  by  several  men,  and,  from  the 
signs  used  by  them,  he  felt  convinced  they  would 
ta^e  his  life.  During  the  last  few  days,  his  time  had 
been  altogether  occupied  in  watching  his  property. 
At  first  there  were  onl^  a  few  quiet  natives  about 
hun,  who  were  inotfensive ;  but  three  days  aAer  our 
departure  several  canoes  full  of  strangers  to  Jemmy's 
family  arrived,  and  from  that  time  Matthews  had  bad 
no  peace  by  day,  and  very  little  rest  at  night. 

We  pass  over  some  painful  details. 

'The  next  difficulty  was  how  to  get  Matthews' 
chest  and  the  remainder  of  his  property  safely  into 
our  boats,  in  the  face  of  a  hundred  Fuegians,  who 
would  of  course  understand  our  object,  aud  be  much 
more  than  a  match  for  as  on  land  i  but  the  less  •hesi- 
tation shown,  the  less  time  they  would  have  to  think 
of  what  we  were  about;  so,  dividing  our  party,  and 
spreading  about  a  little  to  create  confidence,  at  a 
favourable  moment  the  wigwam  was  quickly  cleared, 
the  cave  emptied,  and  the  contents  safely  placed  in 
our  boats.  As  I  stood  watching  the  proceedings,  a 
few  anxious  moments  passed,  for  any  kind  of  Bkir- 
mish  would  have  been  so  detrimental  to  the  three 
who  were  still  to  remain.  When  the  last  man  was 
embarked,  I  distributed  several  useful  articles,  such 
as  axes,  saws,  gimblets,  knives,  and  nails,  among  the 
natives,  then  b^de  Jemm^  and  York  farewell,  pro- 
mising to  see  them  again  iti  a  few  days,  and  departed 
from  Uie  wondering  throng  assembled  on  the  beach.' 
—vol.  ii.  pp.  220—222. 

This  was  in  February,  1833.  In  March, 
1834,  these  places  were  revisited  ;  and  in 
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that  stiort  period'  the  Fuegians,  upon 
whom  such  care  had  been  bestowed,  had 
relapsed  very  nearly  into  their  original 
wild  state.  We  leave  Captain  Fitz-Roy 
to  draw  the  picture : — 

*  The  wigwams  in  which  I  bad  lefl  York,  Jemmy, 
and  Fuegia,  were  found  empty,  though  uninjured: 
the  garden  had  been  trampled  over,  but  some  tomipt 
and  potatoes  of  moderate  size  were  pulled  up  by  us, 
and  eaten  at  my  table,  a  proof  that  they  may  be 
giown  in  that  region.  Not  a  living  soul  was  visible 
anywhere;  the  wigwams  seemed  to  have  been  de- 
serted many  montlu ;  and  an  anxious  hour  or  two 
passed,  af\er  the  ship  was  moored,  before  three  ca- 
noes were  seen  in  the  offing,  paddling  hastily  towards 
us,  from  the  place  now  caUed  Button  Island.  Look- 
ing through  a  glass  I  saw  a  face  which  I  knew,  yet 
could  not  name.  **  It  must  be  some  one  I  have  seen 
before,"  said  I,  when  his  sharp  eye  detected  me,  and 
a  sudden  movement  of  the  hand  to  his  head  (as  a 
sailor  touches  his  hat)  at  once  told  me  that  it  was  in- 
deed Jemmy  Button — but  how  altered!  He  was 
naked,  like  his  companiont,  except  a  bit  of  skin 
about  his  loins; -his  hair  was  long  and  matted,  just 
like  theirs;  he  was  wretchedly  thin,  and  his  eyes 
were  affected  by  smoke.  We  hurried  him  below, 
clothed  him  immediately,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  wu 
sitting  with  me  at  dinner  in  ray  cabin,  nsiuf  his  knife 
and  fork  properly,  and  in  every  way  behaving  as 
correctly  as  if  he  had  never  lefl  us.  He  spoke  as 
much  English  as  ever,  and,  to  our  aMomshment,  his 
companions,  his  wife,  his  brothers,  and  their  wives, 
mixed  broken  English  words  in  their  talking  with 
him.  Jemmy  recollected  every  one  well,  and  was 
very  glad  to  see  them  all.  I  thought  he  was  ill,  bat 
he  surprised  me  by  saying  that  he  was  "  hearty,  sir, 
never  better,"  tiiat  he  had  not  been  ill,  even  for  a 
day,  was  happy  and  contented,  and  had  no  wish 
whatever  to  cnan|fe  his  way  of  life.  He  said  that  he 
got  "plenty  fruits"— (excrescences  on  the  bircb- 
trees,  and  berries,) — **  plenty  bodies,"  "  ten  guanaco 
in  snow  time,"  and  "too  mnch  fish."  Besides, 
though  he  sakl  nothing  about  her,  I  eoon  heard  that 
there  was  a  good-looking  ^roung  woman  in  his  canoe, 
who  was  said  to  be  his  wife.  Directly  this  became 
known,  shawls,  handkerchiefs,  and  a  gold-laced  cap 
appeared,  with  whrch  she  was  speedily  decorated; 
but  fears  had  been  excited  for  her  husband'^  safe  re- 
turn to  her,  and  no  finery  could  stop  her  crying  nntil 
Jemmy.again  showed  himself  on  deck.  While  be 
was  below,  his  brother  Tommy  called  out  in  a  load 
tone,  *'  Jemmy  Button,  canoe,  comr  !"  After  some 
time  the  three  canoes  went  ashore,  laden  with  pre- 
sents, and  their  owners  promised  to  come  again  eariy 
next  morning.  Jemmy  gave  a  fine  otter  skin  to  me, 
which  he  had  dressed  and  kept  purposely :  another 
he  gave  to  Bennett. 

'Next  morning  Jemmy  told  me  that  York  and 
Fuegia  lefl  him  some  months  before  our  arrival,  and 
went  in  a  large  canoe  to  their  own  country:  the  last 
act  of  that  cunning  fellow  was  to  rob  poor  Jemmj 
of  all  his  clothes,  tools,  and  other  necessaries.  Fnegia 
was  dressed  as  usual,  and  looking  well,  when  they 
decamped :  her  helpmate  was  also  well  clothed,  and 
had  hardly  lost  anything  I  lefl  with  him.  Jemmy 
said,  "  York  very  much  jaw,"  **  pick  up  big  stones, 
"  all  men  afraid."  Fuegia  seemed  to  bi  very  happy. 
Jemmy  asserted  that  she  helped  to  **  catch  (steal)  bis 
clothes,"  while  he  was  asleep,  the  night  before  York 
lefthimnaked.*— p.  325. 

The  resuh  of  further  inquiries  was  this, — 

*  I  am  now  quite  sure  that  from  the  time  of  his  de- 
siring to  be  placed  at  Woolljra,  with  Matthews  and 
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JemmjT,  York  medttatftd  taking  a  |ood  opportoni^ 
of  posseanng  himself  of  every  thing ;  and  that  be 
tbeosbt,  if  he  were  left  in  hin  own  eonntry  without 
Bfat£ew8,  be  would  not  have  many  things  given  to 
bim,  neither  would  he  know  where  he  might  afler- 
waids  look  fbr  and  plunder  poor  Jeran^/ 

This  relapse  is  rendered  more  striking 
by  a  spirited  plate,  giving  the  portrait  of 
Jemmy  Button  in  1833,  confronted  with 
his  likeness  in  1834.  It  is  painfully  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  the  erect  head 
and  intellectual  bearing  of  the  former  date 
have  sunk  into  the  savage  slouch  and 
grossly  animal  expression  of  the  creature 
opposite.  This  is  a  melancholy  lesson, 
ana,  indeed,  the  whole  story  carries  its 
moral  with  it.  Man  is  not  to  be  civilized 
pa'  aoHum :  a  long  period  must  elapse,  and 
many  phases  must  be  gone  throu^,  be- 
fore tne  savfu^e  becomes  the  citizen. 
That  Captain  Fitz-Roy's  views  were  the 
offspring  of  the  pureirt  benevolence  no 
one  can  deny:  but  his  visions  melted 
before  stem  reality;  and  we  fear  that 
the  last  state  of  these  poor  people  must 
have  been  worse  than  the  first.  The  al-* 
most  forlorn  hope  to  which  he  clings  as  he 
leaves  his  Fuegians  for  ever  is  tnus  ex- 
pressed : — 

*  I  cannot  help  still  hoping  that  aome  benefit,  how- 
erer  al^h^  maj  result  from  the  intercourse  of  these 

K0ple  widi  other  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Per- 
pe  a  shipwj'eoked  seaman,  may  hereafter  receive 
help  and  kind  treatment  from  Jemmy  Button's 
eh^ren— prompted,  as  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be,  by 
the  traditions  they  will  have  heard  of  men  of  other 
lands;  and  by  an  idea,  however  /aint,  of  their  duty 
to  God  as  well  as  their  neii^bbeur/— vol,  ii.  p.  887. 

The  opinion  entertained  by  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  the  importance  of 
this  last  expe^tion  is  expressed  by  that 
body  when  they  state  that  the  royal  pre- 
mium was  awarded  to  Captain  Fitz-Roy 
'for  his  recent  survev  of  the  coast  of 
South  America,  from  t^e  entrance  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  on  the  east  coast,  to  the 
port  of  Guayaquil^  on  the  coast  of  Peru-— 
for  the  zeal,  energy,  and  liberality  shown 
l^  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  suirvey— and 
for  the  various  geographical  discoveries 
made  by  him  during,  its  progress,  as  well 
as  in  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe»' 
To  which  we  have  only  to  add— 

•  He  won  it  well ;  and  may  he  wear  it  long.' 

Mr.  Darwin's  volume,  though  last  not 
least,  next  offers  itaelf  to  oar  notice. 
Upon  its  merits  there  can  be  no  two  opi- 
nions. It  is  up  to  the  science  of  the  day, 
and,  in  some  instances,  beyond  it.  There 
are,  indeed,  no  illast]:aiiaA8  to  this  book, 


but  we  find  ampte  materials  for  deep 
thinking :  we  have  the  vivid  description 
that  fills  the  mind's  eye  with  brighter  pic- 
tures than  painter  can  present,  and  the 
charm  arising  from  the  freshness  of  heart 
which  is  thrown  over  these  virrai  pages 
of  a  strong  intellectual  man  and  an  acute 
and  deep  observer. 

This  article  would  be  protracted  to  an 
inordinate  length  vdthout  doing  anything 
like  justice  to  the  work,  were  we  not  to 
confine  ourselves  here  to  a  mere  outline, 
to  be  fiUed  up  hereafter,  we  hope,  when 
the  Zoology  of  the  Bedghj  upoi^  which  so 
many  of  Mr.  Darwin's  exceuent  observa- 
tions bear,  and  which  is  now  in  the  course 
of  publication,  shall  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vastness 
of  the  subjects  with  which  Mr.  Darwin 
so  ably  detds.  when  we  direct  attention  to 
the  palsontolbffy  of  South  America,  and 
the  rapiditv  witn  which  materials  have  of 
late  poured  in  upon  us.  Before  Captain 
Fitx-Koy's  expedition,  the  Megatherium 
and  the  Megalonyx  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  South  American  extinct  forms  re- 
coraised  with  any  degree  of  clearness ; 
and  indeed  much  uncertainty  hung  about 
the  latter.  The  Beagle,  through  the  ac- 
tivity of  Mr.  Darwin,  brought  home  re- 
mains which  at  once  added  three  new 
fenera  of  large  Edentata^  and  two  of 
^achydermata  —  one  Toxodon  Platenais^ 
a  gigantic  and  most  interesting  extinct 
mammiferous  animal,  with  the  afiinities 
to  the  Hodentia^  EdentatOy  and  herbivo- 
rous Cdacea :  the  other,  not  less  interest- 
ing, Macrauckenica  Patachonicay  a  large 
extinct  mammifer,  with  affinities  to  the 
Ruminaniioj  and  especially  to  the  Camel- 
idiB,  Scarcely  had  Mr.  Owen's  accurate 
pea  characterised  these  ancient  forms,* 
when  the  discoveries  of  M.  Lund  between 
the  Rio  das  Velhas,  one  of  the  confluents 
of  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco  and  the  Rio 
Paraopeba,  opened  to  us  an  absolute  wil- 
derness of  extinct  animal  forms,  man^  of 
them  gigantic,  belonging  to  the  families 
EffodtenHa,  Bradyfoda^  Pachydermaiaj 
Rumina/tdia,  FfrtB,  JifarauptaUa^  QHres^ 
and  Simia-^Xo  nay  nothing  of  Cheiroptera^ 
&c.  We  shall,  upon  another  occasion, 
have  something  to  say  of  this  grand-  ad- 
dition ;  but  here  only  observe  UkwX  there 
are  ten  new  species  of  Ferc^  among  them 
a  CynaituruSy  or  hunting  leopard,  and  an 

« In  1838  the  Wollaston  medal  was  awarded  1« 
Proftwor  Owen  for  his  services  to  Fossil  Zoology 
in  generkl.  and  in  par^cular  for  the  dewsriplion  of 
^dSsU  Blammalla,  toUected  by  Mr.  Darwin. 
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Hyana^  both  old-world  fonns,  and  twenty- 
one  species  of  Glires  or  Rodents,  most  of 
which  are  new  genera.  Be  it  remember- 
ed  that  this  multitude  of  families,  genera, 
and  species  belong  to  the  extinct  zoology 
only  of  this  portion  of  the  globe.  We 
need  say  no  more  of  the  impossibility  of 
discussing  '__the  general  zoology  of  that 
vast  tract  here. 

But  it  is  not  to  zoology  alone  that  Mr. 
Darwin  has  contributed.  The  opinion 
entertained  of  his  labours  in  a  sister 
science  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
of  it  is  thus  declared,  from  the  Chair  of 
the  Geological  Society,  by  its  reverend 
and  learned  President : — '  Looking  at  the 
general  mass  of  Mr.  Darwin's  results,  I 
cannot  help  considering  his  voyage  round 
the  world  as  one  of  the  most  important 
events  for  geology  which  has  occurred 
for  many  years.  We  may  think  our 
selves  fortunate  that  Captain  Fitz-Roy, 
who  conducted  the  expedition,  was  led, 
by  his  enlightened  zeal  for  science,  to 
take  out  a  naturalist  with  him.' 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  survey  of  some  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  important  contributiona  to 
geological  dynamics,  as  the  President  of 
Sie  society  aptly  denominates  the  science 
— so  far  as  we  can  frame  a  science — <rf 
the  causes  of  change  by  which  geologi- 
cal phenomena  have  been  produced. 

Almost  every  voyager  has  been  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  laffoon  islands 
— rings  of  land  rising  out  of  the  depths  of 
great  oceans,  and  of  which  a  good  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  characteristic 
sketch  of  Whitsunday  Island  in  Beechey's 
Yoyaffe.  These  are  admirably  described 
by  Mr.  Darwin. 

*  The  annular  reef  of  this  lagoon  island  [Keeling]  is 
■onfioanted  in  the  greater  part  of  its  length  oy 
linear  islets.  On  the  northern  side  there  is  an 
opening,  (hroo^h  which  vessels  reach  ..the  anchor- 
age. On  entering,  the  scene  was  very  curious  and 
rathisr  pretty:  its  beauty,  however,  being  solely 
dependant  on  the  brilliancy  of  the  inrroiinding 
colours.  The  shallow,  clear,  and  still  water  of  tibe 
Isf  oon,  resting  in  its  greater  part  on  white  sand,  is, 
when  illuminated  by  a  vertical  sun,  of  a  most  vivid 
green.  This  brilliant  expanse,  several  niles  in 
width,  is  on  all  sides  divided,  either  from  the  dark 
heaving  water  of  the  ocean  by  a  line  of  snow.white 
breakers,  or  from  the  lilue  vault  of  heaven  bj  Uie 
strips  of  land,  crowned  at  an  equal  height  by  the 
tops  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  As  a  white  cloud  here 
and  there  affords  a  pleafeinr  eonttast  with  the  asnre 
sky»  so  in«the  lagoon  dark  baads  of  living  oual  ap. 
pear  through  the  emetald.green  water. 

*  The  next  morninar  alter  anchoring,  I  went  on 
shore  on  Direction  IsUnd.  The  strip  of  diy  land  is 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  wide ;  on  the  lagoon  side 
we  have  a  white  calcareous  beach,  the  radiation 
from  which  in  such  a  climate  is  very  oppressive ; 
and  on  the  outer  coast,  a  solid  broad  flat  of  eoral 


rock,  which  serves  to  break  the  viatence  of  the 
open  sea.  Excepting  near  the  lagoon  where  there 
is  some  sand,  the  land  is  entirely  composed  of  round, 
ed  Cragroents  of  cvral.  In  suoh  a  loose,  dry,  stonj 
soil  the  climate  of  the  intertropical  regions  alone 
could  produce  a  vigorous  vegetation.  Oi|  some  of 
the  smaller  islets,  nothing  could  be  more  elegant 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  young  and  ftilL 
grown  cocoa-nut  titsee,  without  destroying  each 
other's  svmmetiy,  were  mingled  into  one  wood.  A 
beach  of  glitlanfig  white  sand  formed  a  border  to 
theee  Ikiry  spots. 

*  I  will  now  gpro  a  sketch  of  the  natural  history 
of  these  islands,  which,  from  its  very  paucity,  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  interest.  7^he  cocoa-nut  |treo^  at 
the  first  glance,  seems  to  cempuee  the  whole  wood  : 
there  are,  however,  ^e  or  six  other  kinds.  One  of 
these  grows  to  a  very  larse  size,  but,  from  the  ex* 
treme  softneBs  of  ita  wood,  is  useless  ;  anuthtfr  sort 
affords  excellent  timber  for  ship.building.  Besides 
the  trees,  the  number  of  plants  id  exceedingly  limit, 
ed,  and  consists  of  insignificant  weeds.  In  my  col- 
lection,  which  includes.  I  believe,  nearly  the  perfect 
Flora,  there  are  twenty  species,  without  reckoning 
a  moss,  lichen,  and  fungus.  To  this  number  two 
trees  must  be  added ;  one  of  which  was  not  in 
flof^er,  and  the  other  I  only  heard  of.  The  latter 
is  a  aoUtary  tree  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  groUPi  and 
grows  near  the  beach,  where,  without  doubt,  the 
one  veed  was  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  I  do  not 
include  in  the  a|)ove  list  the  su^-cane,  banana, 
some  btlier  vegetsUes,  fmit^tiees,  and  imported 
grassy.  As  these  islands  consist  entively  of  conJ, 
and  at  one  time  probably  existed  as  a  mere  water, 
washed  reef,  all  the  productions  now  living  here 
must  have  been  transported  by  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  In  accordance  to  this,  the  Flora  has  quite  the 
character  of  a  refuge  for  the  destitute :  iWeasor 
Henslow  informs  me  that,  of  the  twenty  specieb, 
nineteen  belong  to  different  genera,  and  these 
apain  to  no  less  than  sixteen  otdeis  i* — Zltfrtetn,  pp. 
5I0.54I.  '*'*' 

The  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these 
islands  most  generally  received  is,  that 
they  are  based  on  the  craters  of  volcanos. 
When  we  reflect,  however,  on  their  vast 
number,  their  proximity,  and  their  great 
size,  (especially  in  the  case  of  the  Molh 
in  the  Indian  sea,  one  of  which  is  about 
eighty  miles  in  length,  with  an  average- 
width  of  only  about  twenty,*)  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Darwin,  that  this  view  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  correct.  There  is  ano- 
ther class  of  reefs,  in  some  respects  even 
more  remarkable  than  those  forming  la- 
goon islands,  and  which  may  be  termed 
encircling  reefs,  such  as  are  mentioned 
by  our  author  at  p.  555.  The  moat,  as  it 
may  be  called,  surrounding  the  mountain- 
ous island  Vanikoro,  whicn  lifts  its  head 
like  the  castle  of  some  giant  of  romance, 
and  frowns  over  the  spot  where  La  Pey- 
rouse  was  ahipwrecked,  is  even  more  than 
300  feet  deep,  though  Mr.  Darwin  gives  the 


•  One  of  the  Radaok  islands  of  Kotiebue  is  fifty- 
two  milei  long  by  twwrtj.biosd. 
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depths  as  being  within  those  numbers. 
TSe  great  circular  coral  wall,  built  by 
myriads  of  minute  architects,  ascends 
sheer  and  steep  on  both  sides.  *  Exter- 
nally,' says  Mr.  Darwin,  *  the  reef  rises 
from  an  ocean  profoundly  deep.  The 
structure  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  lagoon, 
but  with  an  island  standing,  like  a  picture 
in  its  frame,  in  the  middle.' 

Of  thQ  construction  of  these  encircling 
reefs,  what  explanation  can  be  given  1 
No  one,  as  far  as  we  ure  aware,  has  hith- 
erto attempted  it  with  anything  like  suc- 
cess. It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
reef-building  polypi  of  very  di^erent  gen- 
era should  act  in  concert.  Why  should 
the  reef  spring  up  at  the  distance  of  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  from  a  ffreat  depth, 
whilst  we  know  that  reefs — the  instances 
are  innumerable — grow  attached  to  the 
shore  1 

Mr.  Darwin  believes  that  this  problem 
receives  a  simple  expfamatien,  from  the 
fact,  that  while  the  land  slowly  subsides 
-from  changes  in  progress  in  the  subter- 
ranean regions,  the  reefs  of  living  coral 
continue  to  grow  to  the  surface.  The 
line  of  at^ment  which  seems  to  have  led 
him.  to  this  conclusion  we  shall  state  ;  but 
first  let  ns  remind  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  be  only  partially  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  recent  geological 
inquiry,  that  proofs  of  the  nse  of  the 
land  have  come  in  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  If,  then,  the  ^lobe  be  not  ab- 
solutely swelling  like  the  frog  in  the 
fable,  which  no  One  will  grant,  there  must 
be  tracts  which  have  lately  undergone 
subsidence,  or  are  undergoing  it.  In  an- 
cient times  such  movements  of  subsidence 
have  taken  place,  attested,  as  every  geol- 
ogist knows,  bv  the  vertical  trees  in  the 
Portland  dirt-beds,  the  alternations  of 
fresh-water  and  marine  deposits,  kc.  Set. 

Mr.  Darwin,  then,  having  these  facts  in 
his  mind,  seems  to  have  been  led  to  con- 
sider how  it  comes  that  enormous  areas 
of  deep  ocean  (p.  558)  are  studded  with 
low  coral  islands,  and  yet  that  many  facts 
show  that  reef-building  poiypi  do  not 
flourish  at  greater  depths  than  twenty 
fathoms  at  most.  What  foundation,  then, 
have  these  coral  islands  in  spaces  of 
many  thotlsand  square  leagues  of  a  deep, 
deep  ocean  1  Must  we  suppose  that  there 
are  as  many  submarine  mountains  as 
coral  islands,  all  rising  within  twenty 
fathoms  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean^  and 
not  one  above  it  1  Such  a  supposition 
will  be  rejected  as  monstrous.  The  only 
possible  alternative  then,  as  it  seems  to 


us,  is,  that  '  as  each  point,  one  after  the 
other,  according  to  its  altitude,  was  sub- 
merged, the  coral  grew  upwards,  and 
formed  the  many  islets  now  standing  at 
one  level.'  ^p.  558.) 

Mr.  Darwm  next  considers  whether  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  lagoon  islands 
and  encircling  reefs  occurring  in  these 
oceans,  which  he  is  forced  by  the  fore- 
going argument  to  believe  have  subsided, 
receives  any  explanation  from  this  move- 
ment. He  says,  in  substance — let  an 
island  fringed  with  coral  reefs  very  gra- 
dually subside,  will  not  the  necessary 
effect  of  this  be,  that  although  the  reef 
may  flprow  upwards  and  reach  the  surface^ 
it  wiU  not  be  so  with  the  land,  which  will 
gradually  be  submerged  1  Then,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  subsidence  so  will 
the  width  of  the  channel  be  between  the 
reef  ftnd  shore.  If  the  sinking  continue, 
the  encircled  island,  by  the  p^radual  sub- 
mergence of  the  last  and  highest  peak, 
will  be  converted  into  a  lagoon  imnd. 
Mr.  Darwinr  then  observes  (p.  599),  that 
the  non-fiHing  up  of  the  interior  basin  of 
the  lagoon,  on  the  opcin  channel  within 
the  encircling  reef,  is  due  to  those  sta- 
tions being  unfavourable  (partly  owing  to 
the  sand  and  mud  drifted  about)  to  the 
growth  of  the  massive  corals.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  a  series  can  be  shown 
from  an  annular  reef,  encircling  either 
one  or  several  small  islands,  to  a  lagoon 
island  which  merely  eneircles  a  sheet  of 
water  ;  and  he  insists  that  the  difference 
between  the  various  kinds  of  reefs  (p 
556)  entirely  lies  in  the  absence  or  pre- 
sence of  neighbouring  land,  and  the  rela- 
tive position  which  the  reefs  bear  to  it. 
Mr.  Darwin,  therefore,  supposes  that  as 
a  reef  fringing  an  island  is  converted  by 
subsidenee  into  an  encircled  one,  so  a 
reef  fringing  the  shore  of  a  continent  will 
be  converted  into  a  barrier  reef  (p.  559), 
like  that  extraordinary  one  on  the  N.  E. 
coast  of  Australia,  separated  from  the 
land  by  a  .wide  arm  of  tne  sea ;  and  there 
the  reefs  (p.  564)  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  same  kind  of  movement  are  found 
in  juxtaposition*  The  reefs  of  New  Cale- 
donia exhibit  a  step  between  an  encir- 
cling and  a  barrier  reef, 
.  Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  think  that,  if  this 
theory  be  rejected,  not  only  must  the 
origin  of  lagoon  islands  encircling  a  bar- 
rier of  reefs,  and  their  presence  in  one 
part  and  entire  absence  in  another,  re- 
main altogether  without  explanation — 
which,  considering  their  vast  number  and 
uniformity  of  structure,  would  be  not  a 
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little  remarkable  $ — ^but  thmt  all  the  facts 
diowing  that  reef-building  po/ypi  will  not 
live  at  great  depths  must  be  rejected; 
for  we  must  then  suppose  that  the  reefs 
have  sprung  up  from  submarine  moun- 
tains, which  we  cannot  grant,  over  spaces 
of  many  thousand  square  leagues.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  theory,  which  in- 
cludes under  one  head  the  origin  of  the 
several  reefs,  be  admitted,  very  important 
deductions  must  follow  from  it:  for  it 
shows  that  great  portions  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe  have  recently  (in  a  geologi- 
cal sense)  undergone  movements  of  sub- 
sidence (which  it  must  always  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  detect  by  any  direct 
evidence) ;  and  what  is  even  more  worthy 
of  note,  it  shows  that  the  movements 
have  been  so  far  gradual,  that  no  one 
sinking  down  has  carried  the  reef  below 
the  small  depth  from  which  the  polypi 
could  rear  it  to  the  surface  again.  So 
far  so  good :  but  Mr.  Darwin  fdludes  to 
even  more  extended  inferences,  which 
we  shall  not  notice,  as  the  subject  will 
spon  be  treated  of  by  him  at  full  length. 
The  climate  of  the  Southern  hemis- 
phere, considered  with  reference  to  or- 
ganic natural  productions,  is  most  remark- 
able as  compared  with  corresponding  lati- 
tudes in  Europe. 

*  Although  so  inhospitable  to  our  feelings,  and  to 
most  of  the  plants  from  the  warmer  parts  of  Eu.« 
fope,  yet  it  is  most  favourable  to  the  natrfe  Tcgctm. 
tion.  llie  forests,  which  cover  the  entire  country 
between  the  latitudes  of  38°  and  45o,  rival  in  luxu- 
riance  those  of  the  glowing  inter-tropical  regions, 
whilst  in  Chiloe  (hit.  42o)I  could  ahnost  have  fan. 
eied  myself  in  Brazil.  Stately  trees  of  many  kinds, 
with  smooth  and  highly  coloured  barks«  are  loaded 
by  parasitical  plants  of  the  monocotyledonous  struc- 
ture ;  large  and  elegant  ferns  are  numerous ;  and 
arborescent  grasses  intertwine  the  trees  into  one 
entangled  mass,  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  ibrty  feet 
above  the  groand.  Falm  trees  grow  in  lat.  37°  { 
an  arborescent  grass  very  like  a  bamboo  in  40° ; 
and  another  closely  allied  kind,  of  great  length, 
but  not  erect,  even  as  far  south  as  45^. 

<  In  another  part  of  this  same  hemisphere,  which 
haa  so  oniform  a  oharactor,  owing  to  its  large 
pcuportranal  area  of  sea,  Forster  foimd  parasiti(al 
orcUdeous  pltnts  living  south  of  lat.  45°  in  New 
Zealand.  Tree-ferns  thrive  luzurioosly  near  Ho- 
bart  Town,  m  Van  Oiematt's  Land.  I  measordd 
sue  there  which  was  ez%ctlv  six  feet  ia  circnmfer. 
eaoe ;  and  its  height  from  the  ground  to  the  base  of 
the  fronds  appeared  to  be  very  little  under  twenty. 
fl(r.  BiDwn  says  *<  an  arborescent  species  of  thesame 
genus  (Diehmnia)  was  feund  by  Forster,  in  New 
Eaaland,  sftDosky  Bay,in  neaiiy  46o  Ek,  the  high. 
'  flft  latitude  hi  which  tree-fen*  have  yet  been  ob- 
served. It  is  remarkable  that,  although  they  have 
so  considerable  a  range  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
no  trse-fem  has  been  found  bevond  the  northern 
tropic :  a  distribution  in  the  two  Mmoqpheres  muon^ 
what  similar  to  this  has  been  already  aotioed 
respecting  the  Orchides  that  are  piu^ticsl  on 
trees." 


*  Even  in  Tieira  del  Fnego*  Captain  King  de- 
scribes  the  **  vegetation  thriving  most  luxurianliy, 
and  large  woody  stemmed  trees  of  Fuchsia  and 
Veronica,  in  England  considered  and  treated  as 
tender  plaiits,  in  foil  flower,  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  the  base  of  a  mountain  covered  for  two- 
thirds  down  with  snoW,  and  with  the  temperature 
at  86°.**  He  states,  also;  that  hummihg-birds  were 
seen  aipping  the  sweets  of  the  flowers,  **  after  two 
or  three  days  of  constant  ram,  snow,  and  sleet, 
during  which  time  the  thermometer  had.  been  at 
the  freezing  point.**  I  myself  have  seen  parrots 
feeding  on  the  seeds  of  the  winter's  bark,  south  of 
latitude  55o.«— .yol.  iii.  pp.  271,  272. 

The  low  descent  of  the  snowline  in  tbe 
southern  parts  of  South  America,  and 
even  in  lat.  41^,  together  with  its  sudden 
flexure  in  Southern  Chile  (see  p.  277)^  is 
also  very  remarkable ;  for  it  involves  as  » 
consequence  the  descent  of  glaciers  of 
enormous  dimensions  into  the  sea,  in  lat. 
20^  nearer  the  equi^tor  than  in  the  north- 
em  hemisphere  (p.  285.)  }ILt.  Darwin 
insists  on  the  importance  of  this  fact  in 
connection  with  the  high  southerly  range 
of  tropical  fomu  above  noticed,  as  throw* 
ipg  great  light  on  the  distribution  of  er<> 
ratio  bowlders,  a  problem  which  has  deep- 
ly interested  almost  every  geological  ob- 
server,—  particularly  those  who  havie 
crossed  the  Jura — but  even  such  as  have 
only  examined  the  midland  counties  of 
England.  Mr.  Murchison,  a  shrewd  judge 
of  the  value  of  such  observations,  in  Us 
excellent  chapter  on  bowlders  (Silurian 
System^  vol.  i.  p.  535),  gives  a  highly  fa- 
vourable estimate  of  Mr.  Darwin's  re- 
searches. But  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Murchison's  great  work,  Mr.  Darwin 
has  added  much  to  our  means  of  defining 
the  law  of  this  intricate  phenomenon,  ana 
has  extended  the  theory  in  detail  to  the 
case  of  the  bowlders  in  the  Alps  (pp»  289, 
614,  6150 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  the  subject 
we  must  lay  before  our  readers  Mr.  Dar- 
win's aiH[>lication  of  it  to  another  most 
remarkable  and  hitherto  difficult  prob- 
lem— ^the  iov  entombment  of  the  Siberian 
animals.  The. close  approach  of  the  line 
of  perpetual  congelation  with  the  limit  of 
the  extension  of  tropical  forms  has  the 
most  intimate  connection  with  this  highly 
interesting  circumstance,  and,  in  our 
opinioui  goes  far  to  change  a  great  appa- 
rent anomaly  into  a  normal  fact. 

*  At  the  Ferroe  islands  (or  wc  maj  say  a  little  to 
the  southward  of  the  Wiljui^  wlicre  Pallas  found, 
in  lat.  64^  N.,  the  frozen  rhinoceros),  a  body  buried 
under  the  snriace  of  the  soil  would  undergo  so  little 
dscompoiitbn,  that  ^ears  aflerwarde  (as  in  the  in: 
ataace  mentioned  at  South  Shetland,  63o-4a«  6.) 
every  feature  might  be  reco^^nized  perfect  and  un- 
changred.  1  particularly  allude  toil^is  circumstance, 
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beci^ve  the  case  of  the  Stherian  animals  preaenred 
with  their  flesh  in  the  ice  offers  the  same  apparent 
difficulty  with  the  glaciers;  namely,  the  union  in 
the  same  hemisphere  of  a  climate  in  some  sonsea 
severe,  with  one  allowing  of  the  life  of  those  forma 
which  ^ai  present,  although  abounding  without  the 
tropics,  do  not  approach  the  frosen  zones. 

*  The  perfect  preservation  of  the  Siberian  animals 
perhaps  presQnted,  till  within  a  few  years,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  lU'oblems  which  geology  ever  at- 
tempted  to  splve.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  granted 
that  the  carcass^  had  not  been  drifted  it^  any 

Seat  distance  by  any  tumultuous  deluge,  and  on 
o  other  it  was  assumed  as  certain  that,  when  the 
animals  Itred*  the  climate  must  have  been  so  totaUy 
difbrent,  that  the  presence  of  ice  in  the  vicinity, 
was  as  incredible  as  would  be  the  freezing  of  the 
Ganees.  Mr.  Lyell,  m.  his  "  PrincipU^  of  Geolo- 
gy," has  thrown  the  greatest  light  on  thie  subject, 
by  indicating  the  northerly  course  of  the  existing 
livers,  with  the  probability  that  they  formerly  car- 
ried  carcasses  in  the  same  direction ;  by  showing 
(from  Humboldt)  how  far  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hottest  coxmtries  sometimes  wander;  by  insisting 
OB  the  oaatioii  neceteary  in  judging  t>f  habits  be. 
tween  animals  of  the  same  genua,  when  the  spe- 
cies are  not  identical ;  and  especially  by  bringing 
forward  in  the  clearest  manner  the  probable  change 
from  an  insular  to  an  extreme  cKmate,  as  the  con- 
aequence  of  the  elevation  of  the  land,  of  which 
proofs  have  lately  been  brought  to  light. 

*  In  the  former  part  of  this  volume.  I  have  endeav- 
our ed^  to  prove,  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  quantitif  of 
food,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  these 
large  quadrupeds  inhabited  sterile  regions,  producing 
but  a  scqpQt^  vegetation.  .....  I  suppose  no  reasoM 

can  be  assigned  whv»  dnriiw  a  former  epoch,  when 
the  pachydermata  anoundedover  the  greater  part  of 
Ifae  world,  some  speeies  ahould  not  have  been  fitted 
for  the  northern  regions,  precisely  as  now  happens 
widi  deer  and  several  other  animals.  If  then,  we 
believe  diat  the  climate  of  Siberia,  anteriorly  to  the 
phjTsical  changes  above  alluded  to,  had  some  resem- 
Uanee  with  that  of  the  southern  hemisphere  at  the 
proaent  day— a  oircamstance  which  harmonizes  well 
with  other  facts,  as  I  think  has  been  shown  by  the 
imaginary  case,  when  we  transported  existing  phe- 

'  Bomena  from  one  to  die  o^er  hemisphere — the  fol- 
lowing coBclttsiona  may^be  deduced  as  probable: — 
Furst,  that  Ae  degree  of  cold  formerly  was  not  ex- 
cessive ;  secondly,  that  snow  did  not  ibr  a  long  time 
together  cover  the  grotmd  (such  not  bemg  the  case 
at  the  extreme  parts  55c»-66<^  of  South  America) ; 
thirdly,  that  the  vegetation  partook  of  a  more  tropkia] 
character  than  it  now  does  m  the  same  latitudes ;  and 
bsthr,  that  at  but  a  short  distance  to  the  northward 
of  the  eoimtry  thns  drenmstanced  (even  not  so  far 
aa  when  Pallas  found  the  entire  rhinoberos),  the  soil 
might  be  i>erpatHally  congealed ;  so  that  if  the  carcass 
of  any  animal  shomd  once  be  buried  a  few  feet  be- 
neath the  surfkce,  it  would  be  preserved  for  centu- 
ries. 

*  Both  HuiAboldt  and  Lyell  liave  remarked,  that, 
at  the  present  day,  the  bodies  of  any  animals,  wan- 
deiing  beyond  the  Hue  of  perpetual  congelation, 
which  extends  as  far  south  as  68^,  if  once  embedded 
by  any  accident  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface,  would 
be  preserved  fox  an  indefinite  length  of  time :  the 
same  would  happen  with  carcasses  drifted  by  the 
rivers;  and  by  such  means  the  extinct  mammalia 
maj  have  been  entombed.  There  is  onlv  one  smaH 
step  wanting,  as  it  appears  to  me,  and  the  whole 
problem  would  be  solved  with  a  degree  of  simphcity 
very  striking,  compared  with  the  several  theories  first 
iavented.  From  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Lyell 
of  the  Siberian  plains,  with  theur  innumerable  fossil 
bones,  the  relics  of  many  successive  generations,  there 


can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  beds  were  accumulated 
either  in  a  shallow  sea,  or  in  an  estuary.  From  the 
description  given  in  Beechey's  vovage  of  Eschschollz 
Bay,  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  north-weet 
coast  of  America:  the  formation  there  appears  iden- 
tical with  the  common  littoral  deposits  recently  el^ 
vated,  which  I  have  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  same  continent  It  seems  also  well 
established,  that  the  Siberian  remains  are  only  ex* 
posed  where  the  rivers  intersect  the  plain.  With 
this  fast,  and  the  prooft  of  recent  elevation,  the  whole 
case  appears  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
Pampas :  namely,  that  the  carcasses  were  formerly 
floated  into  the  sea,  and  the  remains  covered  up 
in  the  deposits  which  were  then  accumulating. 
These  beds  have  since  been  elevated;  and  as  the 
rivers  excavate  their  channels  the  entombed  skeletons 
are  e:^posed. 

*  Here,  then,  is  the  difficulty :  how  were  the  car- 
oesees  preserved  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  7  I  do  not 
think,  it  has  been  sufficiently  noticed,  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  animal  with  its  flesh  wai  an  occasional 
event,  and  not  direcdy  consequent  on  its  position 
fhr  northward.  Cuvier  refers  to  the  voyage  of  Bil- 
ling as  showing  that  the  homes  of  the  elenhaut,  buffiUd, 
and  rhinoceros  are  nowhere  so  abundant-  as  on  the 
islsmds  between  the  mouths  of  the  l«ena  and  Indi- 
girska.  It  is  even  said  that,  excepting  some  hilh  of 
rock,  the  whole  is  composed  of  sand,  ice,  and  bones. 
The  islands  He  to  ^e  northward  of  the  place  where 
Adams  found  the  mammoth  with  its  flesh  preserved, 
and  even  ten  degrees  north  of  the  Wiljui,  where  the 
rhinoceros  was  discovered  in  a  like  condition;  In 
the  case  of  the  bones  we  may  suppose  that  the  car- 
casses were  drifted  into  a  deeper  sea,  and,  there  re- 
matiiing  at  the  bottbm,  the  flesh  decomposed.  Bat 
in  the  second  and  BMMre  extraordinary  case,  where 
putrefaction  seems  to  have  been  arrested,  the  bodv 
probably  was  soon  covered  up  by  deposits  which 
were  then  accumulating.  It  may  be  asked,  whether 
the  mud  a  few  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow 
sea  which  is  annually  frozen,  has  a  temperature  higher 
than  32^  7  It  must  be  remembered  bow  intense  a 
degree  of  cold  is  required  to  freeze  sah  water;  and 
that  the  mud  at  some  depth  below  the  surftuie  would 
have  a  low  mean  temperature,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  subsoil  on  the  land  is  frozen  in  coun- 
tries which  enjoy  a  short  but  hot  summer:  If  this  be 
possible,  the  entombment  of  these  extinct  quadrupeds 
IS  rendered  veiy  simple ;  and  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions of  theur  former  existence,  the  princinal  diffi- 
culties have,  I  UuBk,  already  b^n  removed.*— vol. 
uL  pp.  39a-{{96. 

The  whole  of  the  chapter  (xvi.)  on  vol- 
canic phenomena,  and  the  great  earth- 
quake at  ConcepcioD,  is  admirably  writ- 
ten. It  brings  absolutely  before  us  the 
frightfully  giguitic  powers  of  subterrane- 
an agency.  We  have  reason  to  believv 
that  Mr.  I)arwin  means  to  justly  what  he 
has  said  upon  this  perilous  subject  in 
the  forthcoming  part  of  the  Geological 
Transactions.  One  word  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  operations,  and  the  comfortable 
position  of  the  inhabitants : — > 

*  The  extent  of  country  throughout  which  the  sub- 
terranean forces  were  tmis  unequivocally  displayed, 
measures  700  by  400  geographical  miles.  From 
several  considerations,  which  I  have  not  space  here 
to  enter  on,  and  esoecially  from  the  intermediate 
points  whence  liquened  matter  was  ejected,  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion,  however  fearful  it  may 
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be,  that  a  vast  lake  oTmehed  matter,  of  an  area  near- , 
ly  doubling  in  extent  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  spread  \ 
out  beneam  a  mere  crust  of  solid  land/ — vol.  lii.  p. 
380. 

A  pleasant   locality  this  for  a  building 
speculation !  I 

But  it  is  not  to  the  scientific  alone  that 
Mr.  Darwin's  volume  will  prove  highly  in- 
teresting. The  general  reader  will  find  in 
it  a  fund  of  amusement  and  instruction. 
Mr.  Darwin  is  a  first-rate  landscape-paint- 
er with  the  pen.  Even  the  dreariest  sol- 
itudes are  made  to  teem  with  interest. 
Nor  less  striking  are  his  accounts  of  the 
state  of  society  in  South  America,  espe- 
cially those  which  relate  to  the  murder- 
ous hatred  mutually  felt  and  exercised 
towards  each  other  by  the  aborigines  and 
those  whom  they  justly  consider  usurp- 
ers, but  who  look  upon  them  more  as  wild 
beasts  than  fello'w-men.  An  inteUigent 
Spaniard  gave  him  the  following  account 
of  the  last  engagement  at  which  he  was 
present.  It  is  a  sickening  example  of 
'  man's  inhumanity  to  man  :' — 

*  Some  Indians^  who  had  been  taken  prisoners, 
gave  information  of  a  tribe  living  north  ofthe  Colo- 
rado. Two  hundred  soldiers  were  sent ;  and  they 
first  discovered  the  Indkns  by  a  ckiud  of  dust  from 
their  horses'  feet,  as  they  cfaaoced  to  be  travelling. 
The  country  was  monntamous  and  wild,  and  it  must 
have  been  I'ar  in  the  interior,  for  the  Cordillera  was 
in  sight.  The  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  about  one  hundred  and  ten  in  number,  and 
they  were  nearly  all  taken  or  killed,  for  the  soldiers 
sabre  every  man.  The  Indians  are  now  so  terrified, 
that  they  offer  no  resistance  in  a  body,  but  each  flics, 
neglectmg  even  his  wife  and  chiloren ;  but  when 
overtaken,  like  wild^animals,  they  fight  a||ainst  any 
number  to  the  last  moment.  One  dying  Indian 
seized  with  his  teeth  the  thumb  of  his  adversary,  and 
allowed  his  own  eyes  to  be  forced  out,  sooner  than 
relinquish  his  hold.  Another,  who  was  wounded, 
feigned  death,  keeping  a  knife  ready  to  strike  one 
more  fatal  blow.  My  informer  said,  when  he  was 
pursuing  an  Indian,  the  man  cried  out  for  mercy,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  covertly  loosing  &e  bolas 
from  his  waist,  meaning  to  whirl  it  round  his  head, 
and  so  strike  his  pursuer.  "  I  however  struck  him 
with  my  sabre  to  the  ground,  and  then  got  off  my 
horse,  and  cat  his  throat  with  my  knife.'*  This  is  a 
dark  picture ;  but  how  much  more  shocking  is  the 
unquestionable  fact,  that  all  the  women  who  appear 
above  twenty  years  old  are  massacred  in  cold  blood. 
When  I  excfaimed  that  this  appeared  rather  inhuman, 
hfi  answered.  "  Why,  what  can  be  done  1  They 
breedso!"— pp.  119, 120. 

•Who,'  exclaims  our  author,  *  would 
believe  in  this  age,  in  a  civilized  country, 
that  such  atrocities  were  committed  V 
But  they  are  committed,  and  upon  a  race 
who  are  not  without  the  highest  manly 
qualities.  The  stern  virtue  of  an  ancient 
Roman  could  not  have  surpassed  the  he- 
roism here  recorded  : — 

'  In  tlio  battle  four  men  ran  away  together.  They 
were  pursued,  and  one  was  killed,  but  the  odier 


three  were  taken  alive.  Hiey  tamed  out  to  be  mes- 
sengers or  ambassadors  from  a  large  body  of  Indianf, 
united  in  the  common  cause  of  defence,  near  the 
Cordilletu.  The  tribe  to  which  they  bad  been  sent 
was  on  the  point  of  hokUnr  a  grand  couiKnl ;  the 
feast  of  mare's  flesh  was  rea^,  and  the  dance  pre 
pared :  in  the  morning  the  ambassadors  were  to  have 
returned  to  th^  CordiBera.  They  were  remarkablj 
fine  men,  very  fair,  above  six  feet  high,  and  all  undtr 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  three  snrrivoFs  of  course 
possessed  very  valuable  information ;  and  te  extort 
this  they  were  placed  in  a  line.  The  two  first  being 
questioned,  answered,  ^No  se^^  (I  do  not  know.) 
and  were  one  ailer  the  other  shot  The  third  ako 
said,  "  No  se;"  adding,  "  Fure,  I  am  a  mnn,  and  csn 
die !"  Not  one  syllable  wonld  they  breathe  to  injare 
the  united  canse  of  their  country  !^pp.  120,  121. 

We  must  not  be  tempted  farther : — here 
we  close  an  imperfect  notice  of  one  ofthe 
most  interesting  narratives  of  voyaging 
that  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  take  up,  and 
which  must  always  occupy  a  distinguish- 
ed space  in  the  history  of,  scientific  navi- 
gation. 


Art.  mil — 1.  Austria  and  ihe  Auitrians. 
In  2  vols.     London.  1837- 

2.  Hungary  and  Transylvania^  with  Re- 
mark^  on  their  Condiiion^  Social^  Polii- 
icalj  and  Economical,  By  John  Paget, 
Ssq.     In  2  vols.     London.  1839. 

3.  Austria.  By  Peter  Evan  TumbuU, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  In  2  vols.  London. 
1839.      : 

4.  Germany^  Bohemia^  and  Hungary^  vis- 
ited  in  1837.  By  the  Rev.  G.  K.  Gleir, 
A.M.,  Chaplain  to  the  Royal  Hospit^, 
Chelsea.     In  3  vols.  London.  1839. 

5.  Vienna  and  the  Austrians^  with  some 
Accourd  qf  a  Journey  through  Sicabia, 
Bavaria^  the  Tyrol^  and  the  Salzbourg. 
By  Frances  Trollope.  In  2  vols.  Lon- 
don.  1838. 

Ws  start  on  our  present  expedition  into 
Austria  with  a  company  as  varied,  though 
not  quite  so  numerous,  as  that  which  set 
forth  with  Chaucer  on  his  memorable  pil- 
grimage to  Canterbury.  We  have,  first, 
a  regular  London  book-maker,  who  fills  a 
chapter  on  Austrian  aristocracy  with  an 
account  of  Mad.  B.  Constant's  Parisian 
soir^Cy  and  illustrates  the  Vienna  stage  by 
sixteen  pages  about  Schiller's  Mary  Stu- 
art } — secondly,  a  gentleman  in  the  tran- 
sition state  between  an  English  squire  and 
an  Hungarian  Freyherr — exhibiting  spirit, 
cleverness,  and  a  dash  of  chivalry,  based 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  information  and 
good  sense  ; — thirdly,  a  grave  F.R.S., 
foaded  \^4th  foreign  stati^ics  enough  to 
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make.Dr.  Bo^irjring  JBftlona,  and  foreign 
politioal  infonnation  that  might  well  mietke 
Lord  Falmerston  ashamed ; — ^fourthly,  a 
specimen  of  the  true  church  militant,  the 
divine  engrafted  on  the  soldier,  combining 
the  love  of  adyenture  inspired  by  his  for- 
mer profession  with  the  tone  of  feeling 
suggested  by  his  last  \ — and  fifthly,,  an 
authoress  of  singular  acuteness  and  origi- 
nality, who  boasts  that  the  Princess  Met- 
ternich  has  assigned  her  portrait  a  place 
in  an  album  hitherto  devoted  exclusively 
to  males. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  so  heteroge- 
neous a  company  is  more  amusing  than 
harnionious  i  that  they  often  disagree  with 
one  fuiother  and  occasionally  with  them- 
selves 9  but  far  from  feeling^  embarrassed 
or  disconcerted  by  their  differences,  we 
do  not  despair  of  turning  these  to  go^d 
account,  if  in  a  multitude  of  councillors 
there  is  safety,  in  a:  multitude  of  witnesses 
there  is  truth-rrthat  is,  for  those  who 
know  how  to  look  for  it  ^  and  by  collating 
the  summaries  or  results  of  one  with  the 
details  of  another,  observations  with  ad- 
ventures, and  theories  with  facts,  we  shall 
try  to  do  for  Austria,  the  autocrat  of  the 
south  of  Germilny,  what  we  not  long  since 
attempted  as  to  rrussia,*  the  head  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  confederacy — de- 
scribe the  real  nature  of  her  constitution, 
estimate  the  actual  amount-of  her  resour- 
ces, analyse  the  true  spirit  of  her  society, 
and  vindicate  her  government  from  the 
broad  reproach  of  despotism. 

.  Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  the  preface  to  his 
*•  Memoirs'  of  the  House  of  Austriti,'  com- 
pares that  House  to  the  Danube  of  its  na- 
tive mountains,  ^  at  first  an  inconsiderable 
riD,  obscurely  wandering  amidst  rocks  aad 
precipices,  then  swelling  its  volume  by 
the  accumulation  of  tributary  streams, 
carrying  plenty  and  fertility  to  numerous 
nations,  and  finally  pouring  its  mighty 
waters  by  a  hundred  mouths  into  the  £ux- 
ine  Sea.'  The  peculiar  policy  jto  which 
it  is  principally  indebted  for  its  aggran- 
disement is.  indicated  in  the  well  known 
lines — 

'  BeUa  gerani  alii :  ta,  felix  Atistria,  nabe ; 
Nun  qose  Man  aliis,  dat  tibi  regiia  Yetins.' 

But  it  is  beside  our  purpose  to  state  by 
what  alliances,  conquests,  or  treaties  the 
descendants  of  Rhodolph  of  Hapsburg 
contrived  to  mount  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars,  and  became  possessed  of  two  an- 
cient independent  kingdoms,  besides  airch-'^ 
duchies,   principalities,   countships,   and 


lordships  without  end.  It  is  enough  that 
the  present  emperor  rules  over  mere  than 
35,000,000  of  subjects  of  all  degrees  of  ci- 
vilisation and  all  modes  of  faith ; — enough 
— ^perhaps  more  than  enough,  for  those 
who  cannot  form  a  notion  of  national  hap* 
piness  without  sundry  facilities  for  disaf- 
fection which  they  are  pleased  to  term  lib- 
erty— ^that  his  power  is  based,  not  on 
force,  but  afiection— not  on  habit  or  big- 
otry, but  on  an  enlightened  sense  of  ben- 
efits conferred.;  and  that  the  people 
are  prosperous  and  contented  in  exact 
proportion  as  they  are  placed  by  situa* 
tion  or  circumstances  under  the  direct 
influence  oi  his  authority;  in  other 
words,  that  the  practical  advantages  of 
the  present  system  of  government  are  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  its  checks.  Thus,  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  emperor, 
where  he  is  all-powerful,  lure  the  most 
thriving ;  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia, 
wliere  there  is  still  a  privileged  class  with 
some  vestige  of  independence,  only  rank 
as  second  best ;  whilst  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania, with  their  eonstituent  bodies, 
their  county  meetings  and  their  turbulent 
barons,  are  about  as  far  advanced  in  civi- 
lisation as  the  English  under  the  Planta- 
genets. 

This  is  the  obvious  and  almost  neces- 
sary result  of  a  paternal  government;  and 
we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  TumbuU  that  the 
Austrian  is  on  the  whole  a  paternal  gov- 
ernment, in  the  truest  acceptation  of  the 
term.  Joseph II. — that  most  mischievous 
and  dangerous  of  characters,  a  liberal,  phi- 
losophical sovereign — had  ways  of  his 
own  for  making  his  subjects  happy,  and 
was  full  as  much  influenced  by  vanity  as 
philanthropy  in  the  sweeping  innovations 
he  endeavoured  to  force  upon  them.  But 
his  nephew,  Francis,  acted  on  a  widely 
different  principle  :  in  all  he  said  or  did 
there  was  a  perfect  abnegation  of  self; 
equally  st^acious  and  well-meaning,  he 
consulted  me  tastes,  habits,  and  even  pre- 
judices of  his  people,  as  well  as  their  real 
wants ;  and  preferred  the  homely  aflection 
inspired  by  hia  quiet  unassuming  virtues, 
to  t^he  dazzling,  glories  of  the  conqueror, 
or  the  deceitful  halo  a  correspondence 
with  foreign  jurists  or  philosophers,  a  Vol 
taire  or  a  Bentham,  might  have  flung 
around  his  name.*     His  first  step,  before 
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*  The  termination  of  Voltaire's  correspondence 
with  Frederic  the  Great  is  well  known.  On  tho 
Emperor  of  Russians  refusing,  to  follow  Jeremy 
Bentham's  advice  implicitly,  the  philosopher  indig. 
nantly  returned  the  portrait  and  rinjr  which  had  ac- 
oompanicd  the  imperial  applieation  for  a  code^ 
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adopting  any  Bcheme  of  conseqnenee, 
was  to  aaeertain  how  far  the  existing  state 
of  feeling  would  he  disturhed ;  uid,  not 
content  with  the  reports  ci  agents,  he 
took  ev^ery  occasion  of  bringing  hiniself 
into  personal  contact  with  indiyidnals  of 
CTery  class.  Extremes  meet«  There  is 
an  amusing  account  in  Major  Downing's 
Letters  of  the  labours  imposed  on  die 
President  of  the  United  States  during  his 
progresses.  After  shaking  hands  for  five 
or  six  hours  successively,  he  is  obliged  to 
sit  down  on  a  sofa  and  suffer  his  hand  to  be 
put  through  the  required  exercise  by  his 
secretary.  The  Emperor  Francis  must 
have  undergone  little  less  on  his  weekly 
receptioupdays,  when  everybody,  without 
distinction  of  rank,  sex,  or  age,  was  pri- 
vileged to  enter ;  and  he  might  be  seen 
mingling  amongst  them  with  the  inquiry, 
^  Well,  my  children,  what  is  there  I  can 
do  for  yoal' — to  which,  as  Mrs.  TroUope 
assures  us  on  the  Princess  Mettemich's 
authority,  the  frequent  answer  was^ '  We 
are  not  come  to  ask  for  anything,  only  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  you.* 

Two  incidents  of  his  life,  also  related 
by  the  Princess,  illustrate  in  the  strongest 
light  the.  enthusiastic  affection  he  in- 
^tred. 

After  a  dangerous  illness,  which  had 
thrown  the  whole  empire  into  dismay,  he 
was  taking-  an  airing  m  a  close  carriage, 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
shouting  their  congratulations  on  his  re- 
appearance and,  with  uplifted  hands,  call- 
ing down  blessings  on  his  head.  For^ 
ffetting  the  prescribed  caution,  he  let 
down  the  glass  to  thank  them)  but  instead 
of  being  impressed  with  the  condescen- 
sion, the  populace  seemed  to  think  only 
of  the  imprudence  of  the  act«  '  No,  no — 
oh !  he  will  catch  cold,  he  will  catch  co\A^\ 
was  the  cry,  and  those  who  were  nearest 
the  carriage  instantly  laid  violent  hands 
on  the  window  and  forced  it  up. 

A  nenrly  similar  manifestation,  render- 
ed still  more  striking  by  the  time,  occur- 
red on  his  return  from  the  fatal  campaign 
oi  1809,  when  the  resourceflT  of  the  empire 
had  been  taxed  to  the  uttermost,  and  her 
best  blood  expended  at  his  bidding,  biit  hi 
v^n.  He  entered  Vienna  in  a  plain  car- 
riage, with  a  single  attendant,  hoping  to 
escape  attention,  but  he  was  recognised 
at  the  turning  of  a  corner  by  an  apple- 
woman,  and  the  news  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  town.  In  a  few  moments  the 
horses  were  taken  out  and  he  was  drag- 
ged in  triumph  to  the  palace,  into  which, 
up  marble  staircases  and  through  tapes- 


tried galleries,  he  was  followed  by  asmany 
as  could  squeeze  in.  Deeplv  touched,  he 
exclahned  to  the  officerat  his  side,  'This 
if  affection — it  may  be  that  I  have  never 
done  good  to  any  of  them.' 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  this  per- 
sonal feeling  was  confined  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  capital.  More  than  one  Jeanie 
Deans  has  wandered  up  from  the  dells  of 
the  Tyrol,  or  the  remotest  confines  of  Bo- 
hemia, to  tell  her  tale  of  sorrow  to  Franz  ; 
and  webi&Keve  there  isnot  a  corner  of 
his  dominions,  out  of  Italy,  where  they 
do  not  sdll  kindle  at  the  bare  mention  of 
his  name.  He  had  one  fiiilii^,  however : 
the  new-fangled  French  doctrines  of  the 
day  had  given  him  such  a  horror  of  in- 
subordination, that  the  bare  semblance  or 
suspicion  of  it  was  sufficient  to  effect  an 
entire  change  in  his  disposition.  Let  the 
meanest  peasant  complahi  of  the  highest 
noble,  and  he  was  sure  of  a  patient  hear^ 
ing ;  but  woe  to  the  subahem,  civil  or 
military,  who  ventured  to  biding  a  charge 
against  his  superior  in  command.  The 
charge  would  be  hivestigated,  the  wrong- 
doer punished  or  displaced  ]  but  the  sub- 
altenr  s  chances  of  preferment  were  at  an 
end.  We  need  hardly  add,  that  his  Italian . 
,  subjects  were  the  objects  of  his  marked 
distrust.  *It  may  be  all  very  weD,'  he 
would  reply  to  those  who  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  aranst  the  severity 
exercised  towards  Peluco  and  other  pris- 
oners of  state,  ^  f  o  say  that  these  are  high- 
spirited,  gallant  men,  acting  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  Reflect  on  the  mass  of  misery 
caused  by  a  single  insurrection,  and  then 
say  whethet  such  attempts  as  theirs  can 
be  too  rigidly  suppressea.* 

On  one  occasion  Prince  Mettemich  re- 
quested leave  to  allow  a  few  books  to  a 
state  prisoner  of  rank,  and  offered  to  select 
some  from  his  own  library  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  the  request  was  peremptorily 
refused. 

We  dwell  particularly  on  these  traits, 
because  for  years,  perhaps  for  centuries, 
Fraricis  will  be  regarded  as  the  beau  ideal 
of  an  emperor :  his  successors  will  try  to 
tread  in  his  footsteps^  and  the  mention  of  de- 
spotic rule  will  be  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  the  blessings  his  gov- 
ernment conferred  upon  them.  What  is 
still  more  important,  almost  the  whole  ex- 
isting system  of  internal  administration 
was  established  by  him,  and  is  marked 
throughout  by  the  peculiar  features  of  his 
policy.  An  outline  of  this  system  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  task  we  have  un- 
dertaken \  and,  fortunately,  the  informa- 
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tjm  noppUed  Vy  Mr-  Tiua^bim  regarding 
t^Q  »aia  topics  is  ooBApleta.  9ttt  before 
proee^dHig  farAikftf,  if  mii}r  be  as  well  to 
ppecify  tbi^. principal  divisipiis  of  t^e  en^ 
pire,  aoid.tbe  classes  pf  wbich  tbe  popit* 
klioe  is  eompoeed. 

.  There  are,  firsts  the  Qerroan  States, 
manely^Upper  apd  liowec  Austria,  Styria, 
Gamiola,  C^inthia,  the  Tyrol,  the  Istria 
littoaaL  (tb»  country  round  TriesteX  Mo^ 
mv^  Silesia,  Boh^mie,  Gallioia,  and  DaU 
malia,  containing  altogether  about  fifteen 
millions  of  inhabitants;  secondly,  the 
Italian  stiMtes,  containing  about  four  mil- 
lions asid  a  half;  thirdly,  Hi^ogarv  and 
TraiisylvBnia,>with  a  population,  including 
*  the  military  frontier,'  of  between  four- 
teen and  fifioen  millions. 

The  Gennan  states  are  under  the  dueei 
control  of  the  Imperial  Chancery  at  Vien- 
na, and  are  all  gpvemed  by  one  and  the 
same  code  oX  ^ws,  civil  and  criminal. 
The  Italian  states,  vrhich  are  hardly  yet 
ci9iBMMilidated  with  the  rest,  are  governed 
by  a  viceroy,  and  l^kve  a  jurisprudence  ot 
their  own.  Hungary  is  a  totally  distinct 
kingdom,  with  an  independent  constitu- 
tion ;  and  Transylvania,  ej^cept  that  it  is 
but  a  principality,  stands  on  pretty  nearly 
the  same  footing  as. Hungary. 
.  Jn  Austria,  as  in  moet  other  countries 
•fSurope,  the  rights  of  the  feudal  pro- 
ufietors  long  presented  a  fetal  barrier  to 
unprovements  of  every  sort,  whether  in 
^e  coltivatiM  of  the  soil,  the  diffusion  of 
commerce,  the  administration  of  justice, 
ojr  the  condition  of  the  pea^ntry.  The 
ensperors  gradually  con^ved  to  abolish 
9r  mitigate  the  anost  injoxious  af  these 
rights  within  their  hereditary  dominioiis, 
wmi  in  some  of  .the  rest  in  which  thev 
could  venture  to  carry  things  with  a  high 
hand  i  but  the  nobles  were  too  strong  for 
them  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  until  1773, 
vdien  a  general  rising  of  the  peasantry 
took  place,  and  the  lords  were  compelled 
to  give  way  to  the  combined  influence  of 
the  pemilarvmovement  and  the  crown. 

In  Hungaiy  and  Transylvania  (which, 
before  concluding,  we  must  make  the 
subject  of  a  brief  episode),,  the  most  op- 
pressive of  the  feudal  rights  and  restric- 
tions exist  still ;  but  thioughout  the  rest 
of  the  empire,  the  only  prerogative  of 
viloe  retained  by  the  nobles  (and  the 
Italian  nobles  have  not  eren  this)  is  ex* 
amption  from  military  conscription  and 
firons  certain  civil  offices  in  the  provinces. 
Even  tiM  prestige  of  rank  has  b^n  a  good 
deal  broken  of  late,  probably  with  malice 
pcepeiisa»  by  the  emperoi,  wba  ^a.  an- 
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nQbl^d  a  great  many  merchanta  aead  lmj$^ 
eiH},  not  ik  few  #im>ngst  them  beii^  Jew% 
In.rfact,  almoat-any  man  who  chooseatt 
pay  the  price  may  have  a  patent  of  np^ 
biUl^  ;*  which  may  sef  ire  to  account  in 
some  measure  for  the  exclusive  ipiril 
which  we  shall  find  in  fuU  force  in  ilm 
papUal  when  we  come  to  its  society*     . 

The  condition. of  the  clergy  is  neyt  to 
be  considered^  and  the  Austrian  church 
establishment  i^  well  worth  studyifl^  if 
only  for  (the  sake  of  the  eavioua  anomaUee 
presenled  by  it.  The  pope  has  aJUvaya 
been  the  acknowledged  head,  but  dovi^ 
to  a  verv  recent  period  his  nathority 
seeme4  almost  extinct;  aadaUhoughtha 
Vatican  if  at  thismMiient  straining  evjuy 
nerve  to  rcmiaitaold  power  hereasi»W» 
where-*-«AiiiB  sonie  isolstted  casest  such 
as  that  of  the  ZiUeedalers,  the  pri^ho^ 
have  been  able  to  produce  acandnlom 
violatioas  or  evasions  of  the  law^^r^wft 
hope  the  Imjpierial  government  will  supt 
cessfully  resiat  this  new  spirit  of  enccoacth 
menft.  According  to  the  system  wfaichi 
in  spile  of  a.  few  audacious  outrages,  wia 
do  not  believe  to  be  abrogated,  Austria  if 
tolerant.  Every  sort  of  employmenjt  os 
oecopatiAD,  the  law,  the  army,  the  civU 
service,  are,  by  law,  open  to  all  pe^aona 
without  referenoe  to  etf^ei  i  and  th^  im- 

C»rial  £amilv  have  riio  wn,  it  mnst  .be  nh 
wed,  by  tneir  own  -conduct  ihat  thay 
feel  no  disposition  ¥>  abet  the  preteysionn 
of  the  papcuty. 

The  Archduke  John,  the  actnal  Pala* 
tine  of  Hungary,  has  hadihree  wives ;  thf» 
first  was  a  member  of  the  Qreiek  chnxch, 
the  second  erf*  theCalvinistic  communion^ 
the  third  of  the  Lutheran.  This  mm 
remind  the  reader  of,  the  boast  of  a  ww 
known  literary  character  of  the  last  cen? 
tury  :  "  I  am  not  a,  man  of  prejudice^  :  J 
have  had  four  wives  :  two  oatholics,^ 
Jewess,  and  a  methodist;  twpwere  sisr 
ters,.and  my  second  was  living  wh0n  I 
married  my  fourth.'  The  Archduke 
Charles  was  married  to  a  Lutheran :  when> 
she  died,  the  Emperor  gaiw  .coders ,  f^up 
the  funera)  rites  to  be  performed  in  St^ 
Stephen's.  The  Archbishop  of  Vienma,  at 
the  request  of  the  Nuncio,  remonstrated 
a^inst  the  incongruity:  *  Tell  the  Nun- 
cio,' said  the  Emperor,  ^  that  this  is:  no  af**^ 
fair  of  his :  the  Archduchess  must  be  bu* 
ried  as  I  have  directed.'    She  waaso.bu** 


■TT^ 


•  Mr.  Paget  say*  that  the  price  qf  the  title  of 
Biron  18  2000i^  and  that  of  Count  SOOm^lmt  that' 
Baron  8lttltK  was  edmptAMXopefW^^mliiifiMir 
rtriksa  tia  to  bd  ettsscUngfy  siijsitt     Aooor^baff  %m 
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ried,  snd  th«  Protestant  seiTiee  was  aetu- 
ally  peifonned  in  the  Bomish  cathedral, 
and  the  faneral  sermon  preached  hy  the 
head  of  the  Lutheran  commanity. 

In  Joseph  ^8  time  the  pope  himself  took 
a  journey  to  Vienna  to  protest  against  the 
multiplied  infractions  of  discipline,  par- 
ticularly the  translation  of  the  prayers, 
litanies,  and  psalms  into  German — ^bnt 
though  received  with  deference,  he  was 
compelled  to  return,  leaving  the  main  ob- 
ject of  his  journey'  unfulfilled.  This 
sweeping  principle  of  toleration  was  in* 
troduced  by  the  same  emperor,  who  also 

fave  the  monastic  foundations  their  death- 
low  ;  but,  instead  of  confiscating  their 
revenues  to  his  own  nse,  or  parceUing 
them  out  amongst  his  favourites,  like 
our  bluff  King  Hal,  lie  contented  himself 
with  converting  the  greater  part  of  thexq 
into  a  fund,  termed  the  Religious  Fund, 
to  be  devoted  to  objects  connected  with 
the  spiritual  wants  and  education  of  the 
people — a  palpable  anticipation  of  the  ap- 

Sropriation  principle  which  Lord  John 
tussell  and  his  colleagues  have  been  so 
amusingly  coquetting  with,  now  bringing 
it  forward  to  turn  Sir  Robert  Peel  out, 
and  now  flinging  it  aside  to  keep  them- 
selves in. 

The  secular  clergy  derive  their  income 
from  a  variety  of  sources — glebes,  en- 
dowments, tithes,  fees,  or  assessments  on 
their  parishioners.  Generally  speaking, 
they  are  not  paid  hi^h  enough  to  render 
the  profession  an  object  of  ambition  to 
tiie  higher  classes,  unless  with  a  sure 
prospect  of  a  bishopric.  The  patronage 
of  the  parochial  benefices  is  divided  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  England,  be- 
tween the  crown,  the  bishops,  corpora- 
tions, lay  or  spiritual,  and  private  individ- 
tlals.  The  conduct  of  the  clergy  is  strict- 
}y  watched,  and  ministers  of  irregular  ha- 
bits, if  fouled  irreclaimable  by  admonition 
or  fine,  are  removed  to  a  kind  of  monas- 
tic penitentiary,  and  kept  on  short  com- 
mons for  a  given  period  or  for  life.  Thus 
an  Austrian  Dr.  Wade  would  be  living  on 
bf  ead  and  water  in  a  cell,  instead  of  talk- 
ing inflammatory  nonsense  on  the  hus- 
tings, or  scufiling  for  precedence  at  ta- 
vern-meetings with  refugees.  The  ap- 
pointments to  episcopal  dignity  are, 
generally  speaking,*  to  the  credit  of  the 
government— though  there  are  excep- 
tions. A  prince  of  the  house  of  Schwarz- 
enburg  (according  to  Mrs.  Trollope, 
the  huidsomest  man  in  Austria)  was  rais* 
•d  to  the  arehWshoprick  of  Salzburg 
(which  he  now  faoUU)  at  twenty-aeves  $ 


and  since  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury a  prince  of  the  blood  became  arch* 
bishop  of  Gran  and  primate  of  Hungary, 
at  twenty-one*  This  last  appointment, 
however,  was  not  without  excuse  t  for  the 
revenues  of  the  see  are,  according  to  Mr* 
Pafiret,  from  50,0<Xtf .  to  80,000/.  a-year ; 
and  the  youthful  primate,  says  Mr.  ToriH 
bull,  fell  a  martyr  to  his  sense  of  duty. 
A  pestilential  fever  having  broken  out  at 
Pesth,  he  persevered  in  administering  to 
the  sick  till  he  caught  the  disorder  and 
died. 

There  is*  nothing  requiring  explanation 
in  the  towns,  which  are  governed  by  cor- 
porations of  much  the  same  kind  as  those 
existing  in  England  prior  to  the  Munici- 
pal Act.  We  may  now  therefore  proceed 
to  state  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  are 
made  and  administered. 

The  whole  legtslaiive  authority  is  vest- 
ed in  the  Emperor,  who  proceeds  either 
^y  original  eaict  or  by  rescript,  which  is 
a  reply  to  some  public  body  or  person  em- 
powered to  make  applications  to  the 
crown.  The  edicts  and  rescripts  are  for- 
warded to  the  various  functionaries,  and 
copies  are  printed  annually  in  a  conv^ 
nient  size  for  general  use,  like  our  stat* 
utes  at  large ;  though,  from  what  we  have 
seen  of  them,  we  should  say  that  the  lan- 
guage is  more  precise,  and  the  objects 
much  more  accurately  defined.  No  vp* 
proval,  adoption,  or  registration  of  any 
sort  is  required  to  give  eflicacy  to  an 
edict  or  rescript,  except  on  the  subject 
of  finance  :  but  a  money  bill  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  States,  through  whom  akme 
the  right  of  taxation  can  be  exercised; 
and  every  new  law  is  referred  to  a  board, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  the  opinions 
of  persons  most  conversant  with  the  sub» 
ject-matter.  These  States  represent  the 
^^^^gy^  the  nobility,  and  the  townspeople ; 
and  each  province  has  an  assembly  of  the 
sort.  The  members  who  represent  the 
clergy  and  the  nobles  sit,  some  in  their 
own  right  as  individuals,  and  some  ae 
deputies  for  the  rest ;  the  burghers  are 
elected  by  the  corporations  ot  their  res- 
pective towns.  The  States  meet  once  a 
year  or  oftener  ;  they  form  a  single  cham* 
ber  ;  the  governor  of  the  province  or  a 
royal  commissioner  presides,  and  resolu- 
tions are  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
Their  duty  is  to  vote  the  supplies,  or, 
more  properly  speakinc',  to  receive  and 
register  the  laws  Iframed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  crown :  they  next  apportion  the 
som  to  be  realieed  amongst  the  different 
dialriets^  and  than  prooeed  to  th«diaoa»> 
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tion  of  eeftom  loeal  ntttters  whieh  they 
are  entitled  to  control. 

The  Executive  acts  through  central 
councils  or  boards,  each  of  which  has  its 
chancellor  or  president,  communicatuig 
below  with  the  provincial  councils,  and 
above  with  the  cabinet.  The  present 
cabinet  is  composed  of  the  Archduke 
Louis^  the  Archduke  Francis  Charles  (the 
heir  apparent),  Prince  Mettemich,.  and 
Count  KoUowrat.  Nominally  the  home 
department  belongs  to  Count  Kollowrat, 
and  the  foreign  department  to  Prince  Met- 
t^mich,  but  the  Prince  is  the  animating 
spirit  of  the  whole. 

The  grand  object  of  the  administration 
is  steadiness  and  uniformity  of  action, 
which  it  secures  by  enforcing  the  strict- 
est regularity  in  its  functionaries,  who 
rise  gradually  from  the  lowest  department 
to  the  highest,  so  that  the  training  of  the 
various  classes  of  subordinates  is  com- 
plete. But  the  best  guaranty  for  fitness 
IS  the  main  qualification  required  of  every 
candidate  for  employment  without  excep- 
tion,— ^that  he  has  been  educated  within 
the  country  in  a  seminary  established  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  government.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  Austrian  system  of 
education,  perhaps  the  n^ost  interesting 
^nd  characteristic  feature  of  her  policy. 
.  The  Emperor  Francis  used  to  say  that 
he  wished  to  make  his  people  good  sub- 
jects, not  learned  men ;  and  the  various 
scholastic  institutions  are  so  regulated  as 
to  teach  the  several  classes  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  their  respective  callings,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  inculcate  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion  and  the  duties  of  moral- 
ity. With  this  view,  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  schools  is  vested  in  the  cler- 
gy, the  episcopal  consistories  taking 
charge  of  them  in  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
tricts, and  the  Calvinistic,  or  Lutheran 
superiors,  in  districts  where  their  con- 
gregations preponderate.  Much  curious 
mformation  on  this  subject  is  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Tumbull : — 

'  The  whole*  ofthese  estahlishmenti  are  organized 
with  a  view  to  their  itiiot  uniformitjr  of  BjateiD,  and 
to  their  eomiection  with  some  one  or  more  of  the  re* 
ligioiis  profeariionii  recognized  by  the  state.  The 
popalar  schools  are  inspected  and  «tir8Cted  hf  the 
parochial  incambeot,  whot  with  a  view  to  this  duty, 
18  boand  to  reeeive  instruction,  i^evioas  to  his  induc- 
tion to  a  benefice,  in  the  system  of  scholastic  man- 
agement,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  language  of  the 
edicts,  the  science  of  pedagogy.  He  is  required,  at 
least  twice- in  every  week, at  eertainfixed  nonrs,to 
epuunine  and  catechise  the  pupils,  and  to  impart  to 
tnem  religious  instruction,  the  parish  or  district  being 
obliged  to  provide  him  with  a  carriage  for  that  pui^ 
pose  when  the  scheola  to  be  visited  are  diatant  from  his 
Re  orders  remeyals  from  lower  to  higher 


rtasiM,and  grante  those  earflfiQstM,  widrnt  \^ 

no  pupil  can  pass  from  the  popular  school  to  ^ 
gymnasium.  He  is  bound  to  render,  periodically, 
statistical  and  discriminating  returns  on  the  state  of 
schools,  both  to  bis  spiritual,  superior  and  to  the 
kreisampt ;  to  urce  on  parenla  the  mat  importance 
of  education  to  their  ottspring,  ancTto  supply  books 
to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  mem,  and 
clothes  (so  far  as  the  poor-fimd  or'privale  contribu- 
tions ma^  enable  him  to  da  so)  to  soch  as,  for  want  • 
of  clothing,  are  prevented  attending  the  schools. 
Where  children  of  different  creeds  are  intermixed  in 
one  school,  religious  instruction  and  catecbisation  ia 
confined  to  the  last  hoar  of.  the  morning  and  afiei^ 
noon  attendance,  during  which  the  nonoRomanisti 
are  dismissed  to  receive  instruction  elMwhere  from 
their  respective  pastors ;  but  where  the  number  of 
non-Romanists  is  suificiently  great  to  support  a  sep- 
arate school,  the  minister  of  that  penuasion,  whatever . 
it  be,  is  charged  exclusively  with  the  same  duties  as, 
in  the  general  schools,  are  imposed  on  the  parish 
priest'— vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

At  tbe  head  of  the  department  is  the 
Hof-dudien  Commission  at  Vienna,  a 
board  of  laymen  in  constant  communica) 
tion  with  the  Romish,  Protestant,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  consistories.  They  ex- 
amine and  report  on  every  point  connect* 
ed  with  instruction,  profane  or  sacred, 
civil  or  military  ;  but  tney  have  no  legis- 
lative authority  of  any  kind,  and  even  the 
substitution  of  one  grammar  for  another 
would  require  the  sanction  of  an  edict* 
The  degree  of  instruction  varies  with  the 
class  :  thus,  there  is  the  Gymnasium  tot 
the  classics  and  mathematics,  and  the 
Commercial  Academy  for'the  towns  ;but 
iiL  the  volkS'Schulen^  or  peoples^  schookj 
specially  intended  for  the  lower  orders, 
the  instruction,  in  addition  to  that  afford- 
ed by  the  ministers  of  the  respective  con* 
gregations,  iei  confined  to  reading,  writing, 
and  accounts. 

The  expense  of  these  establishments 
is  defrayed  from  various  sources — ^the 
education  fund  formed  by  Joseph  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  monasteries,  tixe  religious 
fund,  occasional  loans  from  the  exche* 
quer,  or  contributions  from  the  grefit 
landed  proprietors.  When  in  any  giveik 
district  the  demand  for  a  school  has  be* 
come  general,  it  is  usual  to  requiice  the 
parishioners  to  take  the  whole  or  a  por* 
tion  of  the  expense  upon  themselves* 
The  episcopal  .superintendent  and  tlie 
district  board  of  administration  choosjs 
the  place  ;  the  landestelle^  or  provincial 
board,  issues  the  decree  for  the  building ; 
the  lord  supplies  the  land  and  material, 
the  inhabitants  the  labouri  the  patron  or 
the  living  the  fittings  up,  any  subsequent 
expense  for  repairs  being  a  charge  upon 
the  lord,  the  patron,  and  the  inhaoitanta. 

Attendance  at  school  is  not  strictlj 
compulsory,  as  in  Prussia,  but  the  diMj|- 
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^AtpMg^i  of  th«  noA-ftftemlAnee  wtt  no 
great  as  hardly  to  leave  an  option.  Not 
duly  ioes  the  neglect  operate  as  a  per- 
petual disqiraUfication  for  employment, 
ptblic'or  private,*  but  the  parish  priest 
is  forbidden  to  marry  any  one  not  provid- 
ed with  a  certificate  of  education.  The  ef-* 
feet  of  this  regulation,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  wlQ  be  considered  hereafter  ; 
its  tendency  to  promote  the  direct  object 
ir  plain.  Despite  of  the  dogged  resist* 
ance  of  the  lords,  who  think  more  of  the 
direct  expense  than  of  the  eventual  saving 
produced  by  the  diminution  of  the  pauper 
piopulation'on  their  estates,  the  system  is 
spreading  rapidly ;  and  (omitting  Hunga- 
ry, whence  no  returns  are  made,  and 
where  very  little  has  been  done)  it  is 
dkieulated  that  above  three*fifths  of  the 
rising  ^enersftion  are  at  school. 

Besides  thelie  public  institutions,  there 
ore  endowed  ^Mablishments  of  a  superior 
order  ill  the  principal  cities,  at  which  the 
majority  of  tne  higher  classes  are  educat* 
ed.  These  ar^*  equally  under  the  super- 
ititendence  of  the  authorities  ;  and  no 
private  academy  fean  be  opened  without  a 
licence,  which  is  never  granted  without 
a  full  explanation  bf  the  plan. 

The  instruction  afforded  art  aU  the 
imblic  establishmebts  is  gratuitous  \  but 
ifr  is  customary  to  pay  about  twelve 
florins  at  the  Oymnasium,  and  from 
eighteen  to  thifty  florins  at  the  Universi* 
ty,  towards  the  maintenance  of  poor  stu- 
dents,—^ class  oorrtesponding  with  the 
tf^vitors  and  sizars  df  Oxford  and  Cam* 
bridge.  In  most  othdr  German  universi- 
ties these  are  very  numerous  :  at  Jena, 
for  exalnple,  they  constitute  a  positive 
lii^ajority,  and  to  this  eircumstance  are 
pi*obably  attHbutable  the  turbulence  and 
disaffection  by  which  thfet  university  has 
bden  tnavked.  Placed  in  a  situation 
which,  though  not  very  'fenviable  or  dis- 
tinguished in  itself,  is  affluence  and  in- 
dependence compared  with  that  in  which 
ttost  of  them  have  been  bred — heated 
tdth  beer  and  tobacco,  and  inflated  with 
the  fiitmes  of  that  philosophy  which  well 
Justifies  the  saying  of  Jean  Paul,  that 
Qod  hitd  granted  to  France  the  land,  to 
Britain  it»  sea,  and  to  Germany  the  ai^p- 
these  lads  seem  impressed  with  the  belief, 
ihd  are  unfbrtunatety  too  ptone  to  act 
upon  the  linpression,  that  vulgar  riot  is 
true  gallantry,  that  muddle-headed  mys- 
ticism is  true  genivrs,  thnt  social  order  is 


-  •  Mr.  SooImU  .rrm  flats*  tbst lis  ha  knowfii  of 
maiten  being  poaished  jbr  employing  workmen 
If  ^  could  not  produce  eertifiaAte^  of  eoilcitlort. 


aaotkef  iiiiiiie  for  stateff  ,  mA  tkii  a  ditty- 
greasy  long-haired  member  of  tM 
BftrachtnschAfiy  with  a  pipe  suspended 
from  his  button-hole  and  not  a  penny  in 
his  pouch,  is  a  mater  and  subHmer 
character  than  any  king  or  emperor  upon 
earth.  Can  we  wonder  that,  so  thinking,- 
they  should  occasionally  seek  to  equalise 
matters,  or  clamour  for  a  regeneration  of 
that  society  which,  when  their  round  of 
study  is  complete,  will  probably  leave 
them  in  their  original  state  of  destitutioD, 
with  feelings  more  alive  than  ever  to  its 
miseries  t  Can  we  wonder  that  a  saga- 
cious government,  like  that  of  Austria, 
should  be  disinclined  to  the  propagation 
of  such  a  class,  or,  warned  by  the  effecti 
of  an  opposite  system  amongst  its  nei]^- 
hours,  cling  more  and  more  closely  to  its 
favourite  maxim,  that  an  education  supe- 
rior to  the  individuars  rank  in  life  is 
more  frequently  productive  of  evil  thati 
of  good  1  Accordingly,  students  apply- 
ing in  formd  pauperis  are  not  indiscrim- 
inately admitted,  as  in  the  north,  but  the 
candidates  undergo  a  public  examinationi 
and  only  a  limited  number  of  the  best 
qualified  are  allowed  to  benefit  by  the 
poor  fund  and  the  foundation  scholarships. 
In  this  manner  free  scope  is  afforded  to 
superior  talents,  whilst  the  cravings  of 
imbecile  vanity  are  judiciously  repressed, 
h  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
professors  are  cautiously  restrained  froiki 
wandering  beyond  theh*  stated  province 
as  instructors.  Mr.  TumbuU  relates  a!ki 
instance  in  which  an  eminent  professfor 
at  Prague  was  dismissed  for  giving  an 
heterodox  explanation  of  a  passa^  in 
scripture  ;  and,  not  long  ago,  a  Vienna 
professor  shared  the  same  fate.  PrusM 
presents  a  carious  contrast  in  this  respect. 
Leo's  lecturet)  on  Jewish  History,  in 
which  the  authenticity  of  the  scriptures 
is  unceremoniously  assailed,  were  actual* 
ly  read  to  his  class  ;  and  tve  or  six  yelire 
since,  as  we  formerly  stated,  the  late 
Professor  Cans  delivered  a  course  on 
modem  history  which  occasioned  a 
nightly  uproar  in  the  capital. 

The  number  of  universities  belonging 
to  the  empire  is  nine  :  Prague,  Vienna, 
Padua,  Pavia,  Limberg,  Gr&tx,  Olmutx, 
Insprnck,  and  Pesth.  It  is  not  the  fiash« 
ion  for  the  eldest  sons  of  the  highest 
families  to  go  to  them  ;  and  Mr.  Tum^ 
bull  says  that  the  younger  sons  merely 
enter  u>r  form's  Mdte,  and  seldom  attend 
lectures.  This  observation  is  worthy  of 
especial  note,  since  the  omission  is  a 
virtunl  •orrender  of  all  chance  of  publio 
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of  Qemaiiy,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
scions  of  reigning  houses  enrolled  as 
students,  and  sediuons  attendants  ia  the 
Iecture-room« 

We  pass  by  a  natural  transllion  from 
the  heads  of  Religion  and  Education  to 
those  of  Morals  and  Crime.    It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  judge  of  the  present  state   of 
either,   the  returns  being  irregular,   or, 
when   regular,  adapted  to  misleads    For 
example,  the  ordinary  test,  the  number 
of  prosecutions,  is  obviously  fallacious, 
crime  being  often  most  rife  in  districts 
where  prosecutions  are  rare.*  We  there* . 
fore  prefer  forming  our  opinion  by  the : 
aspect  of  the  country,  the  look  and  de«  j 
meanouT  of  the  people,  the  general  feel*  j 
ing  of  security  or  insecurity  that  pre- 
vws,  and  the  number  and  efficiency  or  \ 
itiefficleney  of  the  police.    Now,  in  all  ■ 
parts  of  the  empire  except  those  in  which  ' 
the   more  oppressive  feudal  restrictions  | 
are  Bi«intained^  the  land  is  well  cultivat- 
ed, the  towns  are   thriving,  the   people 
are  happy  and  contented,  property   is 
safe,  travellers  feel  no  apprehension,  and 
the  number  of  the  police  is  singularly 
snail    in   proportion    to  the    territory. 
Tker«  cannot,  consequently,  be  any  start- 
ling amount  of  crime  i   but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  same  causes  which  pre- 
vent grave  offences  rather  tend  to  multi- 
ply the  minor  trangressions  againt  moral- 
ity.    The  easy,  indolent,  pleasure-loving 
Ans^ans  are  little  likely  to  rob  or  mur- 
der, but  they  are  naturally  prone  to  such 
sensual  indulgences  as  require  no  ^reat 
exertion  and  fall  in  with  the  ordinary 
tenor   of  their  lives.    Drunkenness,  in- 
deed, is  almost  unknown  amongst  them, 
but  they  were  never  famous  for  chastity  ; 
and  we  believe  the  conduct  of  the  female 
inhabitants  of  Vienna  is  still  such  as  to 
render  plausible,  if  it  does  not  altogether 
justify,  a  well-known  saying  of  Joseph  11. 
Mr.  Tvmbull  corroborates  this  accusa- 
tion by  a  reference  to  tables,  from  which 
it  appears  that  illegitinmte  children  bear 
a  startling  proportion  to  the  legitimate  in 
some  of  the  principal  towns.    During  the 
vear  1834  the  proportion  was  as  ten  to 
twelve  in  Vienna,  ten  to  six  in  Gr&tz,  ten  to 
fifteen  in  Prague,-^though  only  ten  to  six- 


•  The  r&Ikcy  of  this  teat  is  well  exposed  in  the 
Eeport  on  Rural  Police,  a  very  valuable  and  inter- 
esting docament.  To  give  an  illustration  :  If  Lord 
MorBftambj's  theatrical  style  of  letting  out  criminals 
I9«T%  followed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  obvious 
that  disorder  would  soon  arrive  at  its  maximum  and 
posecutions  at  their  uNnimiMn,  since  it  would  not 
M  worth  while  to  prosecute. 


ty-tiiroin  Yenk^^whicJ^i  ure  qnite  ^gna 
with  Mr.  Tumbiil^  were  alone  sufiioieiit  to 
make  us  proceed  with,  caution  ineur  infer* 
ences.  The  fact  is,  the  otoission  of  the^mais 
liage  ceremony  i^absolately  foAsed  upona 
large  part  ^  the  population  by  the  law« 
whiiah  not  onW,  as  formerly  intirtmted, 
makes  an  certificate  of  education  ^an  iikti»« 
pensable  preli]aMoary,but  requires  a  eertik* 
eate  of  morality^  t.  e.  of  general  good  con- 
duct. The  officiating  minister  has  Qopowef 
to  dispense  with  these  certificates,  and 
cases  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  which 
theclergyman  was  compelled  to  maintain 
the  oflTsprinff  by  way  of  punishment  for 
neglecting  the  inquiry  as  to  means.  The 
consequence  is,  that  great  numbers  of 
the  lower  classes  live  together  as  man 
and  wife  without  the  legal  sanction  ;  but 
it  does  not  always  follow  that  their  vows 
of  fidelity  sit  light  upon  them.  Much  of 
the  same  sort  of  thing  prevails  in  France, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  produce  certifi* 
cates  of  the  birth  of  both  narties  and  the 
consent  of  parents,  or  (in  lieu  of  the  lat- 
ter) prove  that  the  parents  are  dead,  or 
that  meir  consent  has  been  demanded  in 
due  form  by  a  notary.  The  obstacles 
thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  regular  mar- 
riages have  given  rise  to  the  marriage 
d  la  Si.  Jacquesy  which  is  contracted  by 
two  young  people  (usually  a  commis  and 
a  grlsdte)  agreeing  to  live  together  and 
clubbing  their  slender  stock  of  furniture 
for  the  establishment.* 

Mr.  Tumbull's  comparative  estimate  of 
crime  in  Austria  is  by  no  means  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  views  maintained  by  the 
advocates  of  education  grants.  He  tells 
us  thatprosecutions  are  most  numerous 
in  the  Tyrol,  where  the  schools  are  well 
attended,  and  most  rare  in  Gallicia,  where 
the  population  is  comparatively  unin* 
structed;  but  he  adds  that  the  uallician 
lords  have  a  direct  influence  in  withdraw- 
ing their  peasantry  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  regular  courts,  and  are  in  the  habit 
of  inflicting  summary  punishment  for  mi- 
nor oflences  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
returns.  We  incline  to  think  that  this 
must  be  the  true  solution  of  the  problem ; 
for  we  cannot  conceive  how  an  education 

•  Wearesorr^,  howoTer,  to  have  to  add  that  the 
recent  plan  of  the  papacy,  to  interdict  Tirtuallj  all 
marriages  between  Romanists  and  Protestants,  has 
been  acted  upon  deliberately  in  more  than  one  dis- 
trict ;  and  the  difficulties  that  originaied  hsve  of 
late  induoed-^might  we  not  almost  saj  cvmpeUed  7 
— ^many  well-disposed  conples.  to  dispense  with  the 
matrimoniml  soleniiiity  altofet&er«  This  has  been 
the  case,  we  believe,  to  a  vsty  considerable  sztent, 
in  Hungary.  ^^  j 
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Ukethat  giren  in  Atfstria,  can  posiiUf 
eonduct  to  crime-'-an  education  strictly 
limited  to  the  wants  of  the  individual 
or  the  class,  with  the  clergyman  con- 
stantly co-operating  with  the  school- 
master. If  sQch  a  system  be  prodactive 
of  evil,  how  dark  the  prospect  for  Bng- 
land ! — what  a  mass  of  misery  must  now 
be  lowering  above  our  heads ! — for  the 
first  step  has  already  been  taken — the 
fruit  of  knowledge  has  been  plucked  and 
tasted  by  the  multitude,  and  it  is  no  longer 

Kssible  to  tear  it  from  their  grasp.     To 
rrow  the  emphatic  expressions  of  Mrs^ 
Austin: 

*  It  is  not  worth  while  at  the  present  dsy  to  discuss 
whether  or  not  national  edacatiou  be  a  jfood.  It  is 
possible  to  imagine  a  estate  of  society  in  which  the  la- 
bouring man,  submissive  and  conttnted  under  some 
paternal  rule,  might  dispense  with  any  further  light 
than  such  as  nature,  nncormpted  by  varied  wants 
and  reirtless  couipetition,  mi^t  afford  him.  But  if 
that  golden  age  ever  ezidted,  it  is  manifestly  gone,  in 
this  country  at  least,  for  ever.  Here  the  press  is  hot- 
ter, the  strife  keener,  the  invention  more  alive,  the 
enriofity  more  awake,  the  wants  and  wishes  more 
itimulaled  by  an  atmosphere  of  luxury,  than  perhaps 
in  any  country  since  tne  world  began.  The  men 
whp,  m  their  several  classes,  were  content  to  tread, 
step  for  step,  in  the  paths  wherein  their  fathers  trod, 
sre  gone.  Society  is  no  longer  a  calm  current,  but 
a  tossing  sea.  Reverence  for  tradition,  fi»r  authority, 
is  gone.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  who  can  deny  the 
absolute  necessity  for  national  education?"* 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  who  can  deny 
the  absolute  necessity  for  religious  educa- 
tion. Teach  the  lower  orders  in  England 
to  read  and  write,  and  unless  they  are 
very  narrowly  watched,  the  first  use  they 
will  make  of  their  accomplishments  will 
be  to  spell  over  the  columns  of  a  newspa- 
per. Talk  to  them  of  the  value  of  intel- 
lectual acquirements,  and  the  odds  arc 
that  you  will  only  make  them  discontent- 
ed with  the  lot  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  them,  and  prone  to  listen  to  the 
first  itinerant  demagogue  who  may  think 
fit  to  rail  against  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  or  the  recognised  distinctions 
of  society.  It  has  been  said  that  they  will 
leant  in  time  to  understand  the  advanta- 
ges of  these  distinctions,  and  perceive  that 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  themselves 
inclusive,  is  bound  up  with  the  institution 
of  property ;  but  our  firm  conviction  is, 
that  the  time  they  are  able  to  set  apart 
for  reading  is  utterly  inadequate  to  such 
a  result,  and  that,  whilst  man  is  man, 
those  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  must  be  content  to  take 
political  conclusions  upon  trust.  In  the 
case  of  monarchy,  for  example,  you  may 


*  Preface  to  transition  ofConsin's  Report,  p.  viii. 
8m  ako  p.  zvit ,  for  an  equally  striking  paMige  re- 
garding the  true  objects  of  education. 


always  teach  them  to  ahakie  offibepreiu" 
dictj  you  will  never  teach  them  the  value 
of  the  principle.  Ic  were  well,  therefore, 
if  such  topics  of  inquiry  could  be  alto- 
gether excluded,  but  they  cannot :  all  we 
can  do  is  A  make  moral  training  go  hand 
in  hand  with  intellectual  cultivation,  and 
give  the  general  superintendence  to  the 
body  most  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  order,  and  best  qualified  to  instil  a  pro- 
per sense  of  religious  duty — the  Church. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  obviate  an  inference  which  in* 
considerate  reasoners  might  draw  from 
some  of  the  foregoing  statements.  It 
may  be  asked,  why,  when  a  jealous,  des- 
potic government  allows  dissenting  min- 
isters to  superintend  the  education  of 
their  flocks,  and  intrusts  the  general  su* 
pervision  to  a  board  of  laymen,  we  should 
shrink  from  acting  on  the  same  principle  % 
The  plain  answer  is,  because  it  w  a  jeal- 
ous, despotic  government ;  because  it  has, 
what  we  never  can  have,  the  best  possible 
securities  against  abuse.  Give  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  England  the  same  safe- 
guards ;  enact  that  no  dissenting  congre* 
gation  shall  be  allowed  to  teach  or  preach 
until  its  doctrines  have  been  duly  exant- 
ined  and  approved — provide  that  the  ed- 
ucation board  shall  be  exclusively  cook- 
posed  of  tried  well-wishers  to  the  Protest- 
ant religion  and  the  monarchy — satisfy  the 
Archbishop  of  Guiterbury  and  the  bishop 
of  Exeter  upon  these  points,  and  we  wiU 
answer  for  it,  their  opposition  will  be  in- 
stantly withdrawn. 

The  Poor  Laws  of  Austria  originated^ 
like  those  of  England,  in  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries.  The  Austrian  monaste- 
ries were  suppressed,  or  greatly  reduced, 
by  Joseph  11.,  between  the  years  .1782 
and  1786.  He  followed  up  the  measure 
by  a  sweeping  inquiry  into  all  endow- 
ments for  purposes  of  oenevolence,  sup- 
pressing such  as  he  deemed  superfluouai 
and  adding  the  revenues  to  the  armen-fond 
(poor  fund).  This  proving  insufiicient, 
an  Jlrmen  InsHiui,  or  institution  for  the 
poor,  has  been  established  in  each  com- 
munity, under  the  direction  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  and  an  ofiScer  termed  the 
father  of  the  poor.  Its  funds  are  derived 
from  various  sources — ^the  interest  of  spe- 
cial endowments,  the  poor-box  afiixed  at 
the  door  of  each  place  of  worship,  fines, 
and  imposts  ;  but  its  chief  reliance  is  a 
monthly  collection  made  from  house  to 
house,  which,  though  voluntary  in  name, 
is  compulsory  in  fact.  Contributions  in 
kind  (bread,  clothing,  and  provisions)  are 
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received  from  those  who  prefer  this  mode 
o(  contribution.  Dep6ts  of  mendicity  are 
established  in  the  principal  towns,  but  the 
aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  victims  of  casual 
misfortune  are  relieved  at  their  own 
houses.  In  addition  to  the  endowed  hos- 
pitals and  infirmaries,  medical  assistance 
IS  afibrded  gratis  by  the  government,  but, 
except  in  cases  of  accident,  the  testimo- 
nial of  the  parochial  minister  is  required. 
Annual  reports  from  each  parish  are  duly 
forwarded  by  the  minister,  the  father  of 
the  poor,  and  the  medical  attendant  of 
each  district,  to  their  respective  superi- 
ors, who  forward  them  in  turn  till  they 
arrive  at  the  Central  Board  of  Charities 
at  Vienna,  which  sends  in  an  annual  re. 
port  to  the  Emperor. 

The  National  Debt  of  Austria  is  some- 
thing between  fifty  and  sixty  millions 
sterling  ;  the  yearly  charge  for  the  inter* 
est  and  a  sinking  fund,  about  four  millions 
and  a  half.  The  income  is  about  thirteen 
millions,  thus  leaving  eight  millions  and 
a  half  of  available  revenue,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  fall  short  oi  the  actual  expendi- 
ture by  nearly  two  millions,  hitherto 
raised  by  loans.  Of  the  gross  revenue, 
about  4,800,000/.  is  raised  by  direct  taxes 
on  houses,  land,  income,  and  inheritances : 
about  4,200,000/.  by  indirect  taxes,  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand -pounds  by  lot- 
teries, and  more  than  two  millions  and  a 
half  by  monopolies  in  salt,  tobacco,  and 
gunpowder. 

Little  less  than  6,000,000/.  sterling  is 
required  for  the  Army,  the  organization 
of  which  we  must  explain. 

Hungary  furnishes  a  fixed  force  of 
64,000  men,  and  500,000/  sterling  for  their 
maintenance.  The  crown  has  also  the 
right  of  proclaiming  what  is  called  ^  the 
insurrection  of  the  nobles'  in  the  time  of 
War, when  every  Hungarian  noble  is  bound 
to  serve.  Within  the  district  called  the 
Military  Frontier  every  male  from  eight- 
een to  sixty,  is  trained  to  arms,  and 
liable  to  serve :  the  permanent  force, 
which  could  be  called  together  at  a  few 
hoars'  notice,  consists  of  50,000  or 
60,000 ;  and  it  could  be  increased  to  four 
times  that  number  on  an  emergency.  In 
the  Italian  provinces  and  the  Tyrol,  all 
classes,  without  exception,  are  register- 
ed, and  the  required  number  is  chosen  by 
lot,  the  period  of  service  being  eight 
years.  In  the  German  provinces  there 
are  two  registers,  one  for  the  line,  com- 
prising all  males  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
eight — and  one  for  the  landwdir-^nxi 
mnay  oT  resetva,  comprising  all  males 


from  twenty-eight  to  thirtyieifflii-^-with 
the  exception  of  the  Bobilityy  who  are  ox* 
empt  from  both.  •  The  period  of  service 
in  the  line  is  fourteen  years,  nftdr  which 
the  soldier  is  liable  to  serve  in  the  land* 
wehr  till  forty ;  but  the  landwehr  is  rare- 
ly mustered,  asd  only  exists  on  paper 
during  peace.  In  1835,  the  entire  army 
on  foot,  and  receiving  pay,  amounted  to 
380,000 :  namely,  infantry,  290,000 ;  cav- 
airy,  38,000 ;  artillery,  20,000 ;  engineers^ 
sappers,  and  miners,  2,500 ;  waggon-train, 
artificers,  &c.,  30,000. 

The  Austrian  discipline  has  beenhighlv 
commended  by  competent  judges ;  but  it 
is  said  that  the  strict  nile  of  seniority  is 
too  often  evaded,  and  that  the  aristo- 
cratical  spirit  is  too  strong.  Mr.  Turn- 
bull,  our  first  clear  and  accurate  expounder 
of  Austrian  institutions,  says : — 

'  Hie  Austrian  arm  j  it  open  to  all :  bnt  its  gemiu 
is,  in  the  same  sense  in  wiuchtlie  observation  may 
be  made  of  the  British  army,  as  compared  with  the 
French,  decidedly  aristocratical.  Both  the  crown 
and  the  proprietary  colonels  are  inclined  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  members  ef  those  families  which 
leith  us  would  be  undetslood  to  constitute  tbo  gentiy ; 
and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  state  not  only  to  engage  m 
its  service  member<«  of  its  own  highest  native  nobiHty, 
but  many  princes  likewise  of  the  smaller  reigning 
houses  of  Germany.  What  Anstria  wants,  as  does 
every  continental  coilatrj,  is  that  beautiful  system  of 
regimental  meu  which  is  adopted  in  England  alone 
— ^that  system  which  unites  in  social  intercourse,  f()r 
one  portion  of  the  day,  the  oldest  with  Ae  younges*. 
oiRcer— which  stations  the  iuiiior  ensign,  in  bis  turn, 
as  president  at  the  table,  where  the  colonel  must  r4> 
ceive  from  his  lips  the  law  of  the  banquet — ^that  sys 
tern  which  alone  can  inspire  a  frank  community  of 
senthnent,  amki  aH  the  differences  of  years  and  rank ; 
and  which,  curbing  alike  the  arrogance  of  a^se  and 
the  petulance  of  youth,  teaches  all  to  combme  the 
high  and  manly  bearing  of  social  equality  with  the 
most  strict  observance  of  military  subordination.'* 

The  mess  is  certainly  the  grand  pre- 
servative against  exclusiveness.  Pro- 
tected by  it,  the  English  army,  we  believe, 
will  almost  to  a  man  exclaim  with  Sir 
William  Draper,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Junius,  ^I  feel  myself  happy  in  seeing 
young  noblemen  of  illustrious  name  and 
great  property,  come  among  us  :  they  are 
an  additional  security  to  the  kingdom 
from  forei^  or  domestic  slavery.  Junius 
need  not  be  told  that  should  the  time 
ever  come  when  this  nation  is  to  be  de- 
fended only  by  those  who  have  nothing 
more  to'  lose  than  their  arms  and  their 

*  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  Austrian  array 
may  be  seen  in  that  very  valuable  publication  the 
'  United  Service  Journal,'  edited  by  Major  Shadwell 
Clerke.  We  more  partiettlarjy  refer  to  papers  by 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  m  the  Numbers  for  September 
and  October,  1835,  to  the  general  accuracy  of  which 
Mr.  Tombuil  bean  testimony.  See  also  the  Nomber 
fiirApaUB3fll  ^  j 
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My,  ^km  fltomev  Vf\\h  be  g;f  wt  indead^  A 
ttip^  nioiliiie  of  flieafcf  quftlity  witk  soli 
di^rs  «f  forlMme  m  always  to  be  wu)ifld 
lor«'  *  Ha^l  tke>  strict  rules  of  seiuaf  ity 
been  enforced,  Wolfe  would  not  bafre 
eeoled  the  beights  of  Abraham,  nor  Wei- 
li&ffton  kave  led  the  aruMee  of  the  Peain- 


eula. 

The  pMt»  establiflhmeot  eoits  1 64,350/. 
eterling  a  year,  vhicb  ineludee  the 
eharge  for  two  reffiments  kept  for  the 
IpveeevTVLtion  of  orifer  in  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces, and  the  armed  force  maintained 
fev  the  eame  purpose  in  the  German 
States.  When  it  is  oonsidered  that  thtf 
eost  of  the  proposed  rural  pdioe  for  £ngr* 
land  and  Wales  alone  was  estimated  by 
the  Commissioners  at  450,000/.  apyear ; 
and  that  610  men,  inolndiag  40  horse  pa- 
trol, do  the  duty  of  Vienna  with  a  popu- 
lation of  350,000,  whilst  our  Metropoli- 
tan Poliee  consists  of  2,300,  and  the 
City  of  London  is  provided  for  apart, 
some  doubts  may  reasonably  be  enter- 
tained whether  the  police  of  Austria  can 
be  quite  such  a  bugbear  as  it  has  been 
thought.  Indeed,  all  recent  English  tra- 
vellers admit  that,  when  they  had  once 
passed  the  frontier,  they  had  little  cause 
to  complain  of  interruption  on  their 
route.  But  the  government  is  reasona- 
bly distrustful  o£  foreigners  of  the  propa- 
gandist order,  particularly  Frenchmen ; 
and  if  a  traveller  wishes  to  stay  long  in 
the  country,  it  may  be  as  well  to  keep  a 
guard  upon  his  tongue,  and  be  somewhat 
cautious  as  to  the  company  he  keeps. 
We  know  an  instance  in  which  a  whole 
company  ran  some  risk  of  being  stopped 
in  consequence  of  the  imprudence  of  a 
July  hero,  who  thought  proper  to  deliver 
a  diatribe  against  monarchy-— concluding 
with  Messieurs^  c*en  tsi  fait  des  rots — 
just  as  they  were  approaching  the  fron- 
tier. He  was  sent  back,  not  a  little  to  his 
mortification,  and  somewhat  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  party,  who  were  beginning 
to  give  faith  to  the  alleged  omnipre- 
sence of  the  police,  when  an  old  colonel, 
who  had  remained  comfortably  ensconc- 
ed in  his  corner  and  apparently  asleep 
during  the  discussion,  solved  the  myste- 
ry by  stating  that  he  had  thought  it  right 
to  put  the  officer  on  duty  on  his  guard 
agamst  the  political  firebrand  in  the 
coach.  Instances  of  this  sort  are  far 
from  rare,  and  they  afford  a  key  to  more 
mysteries  than  one.  They  show  that 
the  chief  spies  are  the  people  themselves, 
obeerfuUv  co-operatii^r  with  the  authori- 
ties ;  and  wherever  this  is  tha  ea^  nai* 


dieti  the  spirit  c^f  the  Laws  npt  the  lone  ^ 
the  admittifliatioii  eaii  be  uuioh  Pfte^  \q 
sapvoach* 

Aa  regards  the  press,  m^leed,  the  pc^ 
lioa  has  an  invidious  duty  to  perforin* 
Twelve  oensors  are  established  at  Vieiit 
na,  to  some  one  of  whom  every  book  pubr 
lished  wiAhin  the  empire,  whether  otigia- 
al  or  reprinted,  must  be  referred  :— 

•'The  censor  {am  Mr/TombuU)  (paving  receMdi 
t)ie  maoaacript,  mrciies  his  own  laste  a^d  jad^«|tt 
in  enwue  ok  alteration  of  auch  passs^^  83  be  diaap- 
proves ;  and  being  generally  some  phlegmatic  per- 
ionage,  well  imbued  witb  the  genius  of  £e  govern- 
ment, one  great  object  of  faij  care  is  to  exclude  ail 
expressiona  which  might  appeal  to  the  imaginatioa 
qr  the  pasaiona  of  the  reader.  Thus,  a  eaae  waa  men- 
tioned to  me,  of  a  work  treating  of  conflicts  quite 
nnconnected  with  the  Anatrian  empire,  where  die 
expression  "heroic  championa"  was  cut  down  ts 
''hvave  soldiers,'*  and  'a  band  of  yontbful  berorea 
who  flocked  around  the  ^orions  standard  of  their 
country,"  became,  "  a  considerable  number  of  Vonng 
men,  who  voluntarily  enlisted  tfaeinselves  K>r  tfas 
public  service.*'  I  was  even  informed  by  a  learned 
proieasorat  a  jforei^n'univeraity,  that  the  Austrian 
reprint  of  a  scientific  work  whereof  he  was  the 
author  hod  been  suspended  until  he  consented  to  the 
removal  of  a  passaae  expreising,  among  the  medical 
juaiities  of  sooe  plant,  that  it  was  oe^onally  uped 
or  an  immoral  purpose.' 


t 

If  Mr.  Turnbull  will  take  the  trouble 
to  consult  the  annals  of  the  stage,  pr  re^d 
the  preface  to  Sir  Martin  Shee's  '  Alasco/ 
he  may  chance  to  hear  of  hypercriticisqi 
on  the  part  of  English  censors,  weUwor* 
thy  to  etand  ms  parallels  with  the  above. 

There  are  edicts  stiU  in  force  to  tfao 
effect  that  all  foreign  books  shall  be  fof<> 
warded  to  the  nearest  board  to  be  exam- 
ined ;  but  these  reflations  are  mrely 
enforced  against  ordinary  traveUe]ce>  ftod 
booksellers  find  little  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing any  books  demanded  by  their  cuii- 
tomers,  provided  they  do  not  ej;po9e 
those  of  an  ultrarliberal  tendency  in  theif 
shop^windows.  Thus,  Lord  Byron's 
works  are  prohibited,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  notes  and  letters,  in  which  the  Aus*' 
trian  government  is  bitterly  assailed; 
but  every  bookseller  of  note  keeps  a  large 
ntunber  of  copies  amongst  his  stock,  and 
has  the  implied  sanction  of  the  police 
for  disposing  of  them.  It  is  not  inform^ 
ation,  inquiry,  speculation,  or  philosophy, 
unsophisticated  literature,  or  pure  sci- 
ence, that  the  imperial  cabinet  is  anxious 
to  exclude  ;  but  the  intemperate  discusr 
sion  of  political  questions — dangerous 
enough  in  any  country,  but  useless,  as 
well  as  dangerous  in  one  where  the  peo- 
pie  neither  have,  nor  wish  to  have,  any 
active  or  direct  share  whatever  in  the 
making  of  their  laws  or  the  direction  of 
their  afaiif.    We  enua»eimt^  the  ImA^ 
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ing  literary  and  scientific  characters  of 
Austria  on  a  former  occasion. 

The  same  policy  prevails  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  periodical  press.  There 
are  two  newspapers  published  at  Vienna, 
and  one  or  two  at  each  of  the  provincial 
'  capitals.  The  home  intelligence  consists 
of  little  more  than  official  announce- 
ments, but  full  accounts  are  given  of 
what  takes  place  in  foreign  countries  ; 
and  thus,  though  the  Viennese  radical,  if 
there  be  such  an  animal,  is  not  permitted 
to  indulge  in  diatribes  against  Prince 
Metternich  or  Count  KoUowrat,  he  has 
frequent  opportunities  of  solacing  him- 
self with  the  best  effusions  of  our  crack 
radical  orators — greatly  improved  in  style 
and  grammar  by  the  translator.  Foreign 
journals  are  freely  admitted  for  private 
use,  but  none  are  allowed  to  be  circulat- 
ed in  coffee-rooms  except  such  as  are 
specially  authorised.  Amongst  those  so 
authorised  are  the  ^  Algemeine  Zeitung,* 
and  ^  The  Times,'  which  was  admitted 
just  the  same  when  it  took  the  lead 
amongst  the  advocates  of  reform.  One 
of  the  best  continental  reviews  Bit  Wie* 
net  JdhrbucheTy  is  published  in  Vienna, 
and  we  see  no  want  of  independence  in 
its  tone. 

The  criminal  code  in  force  in  the  Ger- 
man States  was  framed  under  the  Em- 
peror Francis,  and  partakes  of  the  mild- 
ness of  his  character ;  capital  punish- 
ments bein^  confined  to  high  treason, 
murder,  and  some  few  cases  of  forgery. 
The  most  objectionable  part  is  that  re- 
lating to  procedure,  which,  as  in  the 
other  great  states  of  Germany,  excludes 
jury  trial,  oral  pleading,  and  publicity.  In 
the  first  stage,  indeed,  there  is  a  slight 
infusion  of  the  popular  element — the  dis- 
trict tribunal  by  whom  the  accused  is 
committed  for  trial  being  composed  of  a 
judge  and  two  assessors  taken  from  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants;  and  Mr. 
Tumbull  states  that  the  sittings  are  pub- 
lic, except  when  any  matter  requiring  se- 
cresy  is  before  the  courts.  In  further- 
ance of  the  paternal  or  patriarchal  prin- 
ciple which  lies  at  the  root  of  most  Aus- 
trian institutions,  the  law  enjoins  that  no 
charge  for  any  domestic  irregularity  be 
received  otherwise  than  through  the  head 
of  the  family ;  and,  on  occasions,  will 
authorise  the  seclusion  of  an  unruly  son, 
daughter,  or  servant,  for  a  week  or  two, 
unknown  to  any  body  but  the  police. 
The  same  sort  of  power  was  formerly  ex- 
ercised in  France  by  virtue  of  /ettres  de 
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cachdy  and  one  of  the  victims  of  its  most 
oppressive  exercise  was  Mirabeau.  Civil 
justice  is  administered  in  Austria  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  in  Prussia ; 
the  judges  decide  in  private,  on  written 
allegations  :  the  stages  of  appeal  are 
many,  so  that,  in  cases  of  importance, 
the  delay  and  expense  can  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  great. 

We  must  now  turn  aside  to  make  a 
short  excursion  into  Hungary,  with  Mr. 
Paget  for  our  guide.  It  would  not  be 
well  possible  to  choose  a  better,  for  he 
never  suffers  our  interest  to  flag,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  made  himself  accurately 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  localities 
and  traditions  of  the  country,  but  with  its 
whole  history  and  institutions,  which 
present  so  many  points  of  analogy  to 
those  of  England,  as  really  to  invest  the 
subject  with  a  new  and  peculiar  interest 
for  an  Englishman.  Their  Stephen  cor« 
responds  with  our  Alfred,  and  their  Gold- 
en Bull  with  our  Magna  Charta.  A 
Hungarian's  house  is  as  much  his  castle 
as  an  Englishman's.  They  have  lord- 
lieutenants,  sheriffs,  counties,  and  coun- 
ty meetings  like  ourselves ;  their  muni- 
cipal corporations  resemble  ours  of  the 
olden  time  ^  and  their  Diet  is  constituted 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English 
parliament  three  or  four  centuries  ago- 
being  composed  of  magnates  sitting  in 
their  own  right — ^members  representing 
the  minor  lan£iolders — and  deputies  from 
the  towns,  overawed  by  the  nobles  and 
hardly  allowed  a  voice  except  in- the  vot- 
ing of  a  subsidy.  But  the  similarity  is 
historical,  not  actual :  though  the  two 
nations  began  the  race  of  freedom  within 
seven  years  of  one  another, — ^the  Bulla 
Aurea  biearing  date  in  1222,  Magna 
Charta  in  1215 — ^and  neither  had  any  os- 
tensible advantages — we  have  ever  since 
been  advancing,  and  ihty  remain  pretty 
nearly  where  they  were. 

Hungary  was  originallv  peopled  l^  the 
Sclavacks,  a  branch  of  the  great  family 
of  which  Russia  is  the  chief;  and  Mr. 
Paget  tells  us  that  Austria  is  in  a  perpetu- 
al state  of  apprehension  lest  the  Sclavish 
portion  of  her  subjects  should  be  tempt- 
ed to  reunite  with  their  kindred.  The 
Sclavacks  were  treated  by  the  Magyar;^ 
like  the  British  by  the  Saxons,  or  the 
Saxons  by  the  Normans— driven  from  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  the  country  into  the 
mountains,  or  compelled  to  serve  the 
new  settlers  as  serfs.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion, indeed,  that  they  were  not  fairly 
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beaten,  but  that  Swaloptuk,  the  last  of 
their  kings,  sold  his  kingdom  to  the  Mag- 
yars for  a  white  horse  : — 

•  For  snow-white  steed  thou  gav'st  the  land  ; 
For  golden  bit,  the  grass ; 

For  the  rich  saddle,  Dura's  stream  ; 
New  bring  the  deed  to  pass.' 

Mr.  Paget's  German  servant  gave  this  as 
a  reason  for  his  detestation  of  the  race, 
which  may  recall  Dr.  Johnson's  suppos- 
ed  ground  of  aversion  to  the  Scotch : — 

*  Bonoell.  Pray,  Sir,  can  yon  trace  the  cause  of 
your  antipathy  to  the  Scotch  7 — Johnson .  I  can- 
not, Sir. — Boswell.  Old  Mr.  Sheridan  says  it  was 
because  they  sold  Charles  I. — Joknoon.  Then,  Sir, 
old  Mr. 
yeason.* 


Sheridan  has  found    out  a   very   good 


And  thus  the  peasant  and  the  philosopher 
meet  on  the  common  ground  of  preju- 
dice. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Magyars  got  the 
land,  and  parcelled  it  out  amongst  their 
magnates,  leaving  little,  beyond  the  hon- 
our of  tilling  it  and  bearinfi^  all  public 
burthens,  to  the  peasantry.  In  Hungary, 
at  the  present  moment,  noble  is  •synony- 
mous with /reeman,  and  as  the  nobles  do 
not  constitute  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
population,  (about  five  hundred  thousand 
out  of  ten  millions,)  it  follows  that  the 
Hungarian  form  of  government  is  aristo- 
cratical  in  the  strongest  acceptation  of 
the  term.  Originally,  it  is  said,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  privileged  class  stood  on  an 
equal  footing,  and  titles  (as  at  Venice  in 
her  best  days)  were  unknown  :  but  there 
are  now  three  distinct  gradations  or  di- 
visions, namely,  the  magnates  or  titled, 
nobles,  answering  to  our  peers  ;  the  un- 
titled nobles  or  squires ;  the  poor  or  one 
house  nobles,  as  they  are  called,  who,  in 
manners  and  education,  are  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  peasantry. 

The  Diet  consists  of  two  chambers, 
though,  like  the  English,  it  anciently 
formed  one.  The  upper  chamber  is  com- 
posed of  r  the  magnates,  who  exceed  six 
nundred,  and  thirty-six  bishops  or  arch- 
bishops. It  has  a  veto  on  all  measures 
of  the  other  house,  but  no  independent 
power  of  legislating.  The  lower  chamber 
consists  of  the  county  members,  fifty- 
two  in  number,  chosen  by  the  nobles:  the 
magnates,  the  higher  clergy  and  the  towns 
send  deputies,  but  these  are  not  entitled 
to  vote.  Mr.  Paget,  who  is  evidently 
imbued  already  with  the  spirit  of  the 
caste,  apologises  for  this  state  of  things 
by  a  fallacy  which  can  deceive  no  one  out 
of  Htmgary : 


*  I  have  been  anxious  to  show  the  £ni;li8h  reader 
that  it  is  not  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
which  govenu  in  Hungary  as  we  are  led  to  belieTe 
when  we  hear  it  called  an  aristocracy  ,**-nQt  so  small 
as  governs  in  democratic  France  [i^of  r  as  ^  aays 
above,  much  smaller  than  in  England]  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  as  for  the  argument,  that  the  nobles 
as  a  class  have  the  power  to  oppress  the  peasantry, 
and  that  the  interests  of  tha  one,  when  opj^osed  to 
the  interests  of  the  other,  are  sure  to  be  sacrificed,  it 
seems  (o  be  so  nearly  the  same  case  as  that  of  the 
rich  and  poor  with  us,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  speak- 
ing oC*-^voI.  i.  pp.  418,  419. 

Did  Mr.  Paget  never  hear  of  such  a 
thing  as  virtual  representation!  Does 
he  mean  to  say  that  the  electors  of  Eng- 
land and  France  all  belong  to  a  privileged 
class,  or  that  the  rich  and  poor  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  broad  line  of  demarkation,  as 
in  Hungary  1  If  not,  his  argument  is 
wholly  destitute  of  applicability  or  point. 
The  Diet  must  be  called  together  once  in 
three  years  at  least,  and  remains  sitting 
till  the  whole  business  has  been  dispatch- 
ed. In  strictness  it  ought  to  entertain  no 
measures  but  such  as  emanate  from  the 
crown :  but  the  members  are  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  forward  topics  of  every  sort 
under  the  title  of  grievances  ;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  have  to  record,  that  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  bills  of  grievance, 
narrating  astute  and  deliberate  manoeu- 
vres of  papal  agents  against  the  legally 
determined  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
protestants  in  Hungary — more  especially 
in  the  matter  of  mixed  marriages — ^though 
eloquently  supported  by  not  only  the 
prime  speakers  in  the  lower  house,  but 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  upper  one 
also,  appear  to  have  been  uniformly  re- 
jected through  the  cunning  pertinacity  of 
certain  prelates,  and  the  blind  subservi- 
ency of  their  noble  dupes. 

'Mr.  Paget  arrived  at  Presburg  whilst 
the  Diet  veas  sitting,  and  gives  an  inte- 
resting account  of  a  debate : — 

*  As  we  entered  the  chamber,  not  a  sound  was  to 
be  heard  except  the  deep,  impasitioned  tones  of 
Deak,  who  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention. 
Deik  is  one  of  the  best  speakers,  and  has  one  of  the 
most  philodophical  heads  in  the  Diet.  Heav^  and 
dull  in  appearance,  it  is  not  till  he  warmi»  with  his 
subject  tnat  the  man  of  talent  stands  declared.    He 

r»ke  in  Hungarian,  and  I  was  much  struck  with 
sonorous,  emphatic,  and  aingulariy  clear  cha- 
racter of  the  language.  From  the  number  of  words 
ending  in  consonants,  particularly  in  k,  every  word 
is  distractly  maiked  even  to  the  ear  of  one  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  language.  I  cannot  characterise 
the  Hungarian  as  either  soft  or  musical,  but  it  is 
strong,  energetic,  manly :  the  intonation  with  which 
it  is  uttered  gives  it  in  ordinary  conversation  a  me- 
lancholy air,  but  when  impassioned  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed it  m  boklnesa.  " 

'  The  subject  of  ilebate  was  a  remonstrance  pro- 
posed to  be  presented  to  the  emperor  againrt  the  il- 
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kgal  proceedings  of  die  govennDeiit  in  die  case  of 
Baron  Wessel^njri,  or  rather  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  sQch  remonstrance  should  be  presented, 
whether  immediately  from  the  diet,  or  through  the 
mediation  of  the  palatine.' — roL  i.  pp.  38,  S9. 

We  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  this 
business.  Mr.  Paget  seems  to  consider 
Baron  Wesselcnyi  as  the  beau  idial  of 
genuine  patriotism ;  but  many  other  trav* 
ellers  describe  him  as  a  sort  of  Hungari- 
an O'Connell.  The  prosecution  against 
him  has  terminated  in  his  condemnation, 
and  he  is  now  undergoing  his  sentence, 
which  seems  little  more  than  to  remain 
during  a  given  time  a  prisoner  on  his  pa- 
role. The  evidence  on  which  the  govern- 
ment principally  relied  for  proving  the 
animus  of  his  speech  was  (according  to 
Mr.  Paget)  an  expression  in  a  private 
note,  to  the  ofiect  that  he  had  all  his  life 
been  ^pounding  pepper  under  the  Ger- 
man's^ nose.' 

Far,  however,  in  advance  of  all  his  fel* 
low-nobles,  for  zeal,  talent,  information, 
and  true  patriotism,  stands  Count  Szech- 
enyi,  who  made  so  favourable  an  impres- 
sion in  London  three  or  four  years  ago. 
His  first  object  was  to  bring  his  country- 
men into  more  frequent  communication, 
which  he  effected,  without  exciting  sus- 
picion, by  the  establishment  of  races  and 
clubs.  He  next  resolved  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  language,  and  was 
the  first  to  speak  it  in  the  Chamber  of 
Magnates,  where  Latin  had  hitherto  been 
used.  On  his  bringing  forward  a  propo- 
sition for  its  encouragement,  the  want  of 
funds  was  objected.  *  I  willingly  contri- 
bute one  year's  income,'  ^6,000/.)  said 
Szechenyi :  *  I  second  it  with  4,000/.'  said 
Count  Karolyi  Qijorgy  j  and  30,000/.  was 
put  down  without  delay.  Under  his  aus- 
pices Hungarian  literature  has  actually 
grown  into  fashion,  a  result  to  which  his 
own  publications  have  largely  contribute- 
ed.  The  most  striking  is  a  work  entitled 
Hiiel  (CreditY,  in  which  the  commercial 
resources  of  Hungary  are  developed,  and 
the  existing  obstacles  to  her  improve- 
ment eloquently  and  ingeniously  exposed. 
Of  late  years  he  has  umost  exclusively 
devoted  himself  to  perfect  the  steam- 
navigation  of  the  Danube,  the  feasibility 
of  which  he  is  naturally  anxious  to  de- 
monstrate, having  been  amongst  the  first 
to  set  the  undertaking  on  foot  \  but  he  is 
sure  to  be  found  at  Eis  post  when  any- 
thing great,  useful,  and  practical  (for  that 
is  his  sine  qu&  non)  is  to  be  done. 

It  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  state  of  opi- 
nion in  Hungary,  tluit,  amongst  the  great- 
est of  Szechenyi's  triumphs  over  preju- 


dice, ranks  his  success  in  persuading  the 
nobles  to  pay  toll  for  passing  over  a 
bridge  erected  under  ms  auspices  at 
Pesth : 

'  What !  an  Hungarian  noble  pay  taxes  ?  A  hor- 
nets* nest  is  a  feeble  comparison  to  the  buzz  these 
gentlemen  raised  about  Szechenyi's  ears.  It  was  no 
matter :  he  inveighed  against  them  at  the  Diet,  he 
wrote  at  them  in  me  journals,  he  ridiculed  them  in 
private,  and  in  the  end  he  conquered  them :  a  bill 
passed  both  Chambers,  by  which  the  legal  taxation 
of  the  nobles  in  die  ibrm  of  a  bridge-toll  was  acknow- 
ledged. The  Judex  CurisB  shed  tears  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  declared  "he  would  never  pass  that  ill- 
^ed  bridge,  from  the  erection  of  which  he  should 
date  the  downfall  of  Hungarian  nobility."  '--Paget, 
vol.  i.  p.  219, 

Another  equally  pregnant  sign  of  the 
time  is  the  present  made  him  by  the 
Transylvanian  Diet,  in  1835,  of  a  gold 
pen ! 

Having  given  so  fine  a  specimen  of  the 
intelligence  of  Hungary,  we  must  now 
look  about  for  an  example  of  its  magni- 
ficence. We  need  not  look  long,  for  the 
house  of  Esterhazy  is  probably  the  most 
magnificent  of  non-regnant  houses  in  the 
world.  That  jacket  of  jackets,  which  is 
said  to  cost  the  Prince  a  hundred  pounds 
in  wear  and  tear  every  time  it  is  put  on, 
has  already  impressed  the  English  pub- 
lic with  the  extent  of  his  possessions ;  but 
the  impression  falls  short  of  the  reality. 
His  estates  contain  one  hundred  and  thirty 
villages,  forty  towns,  and  thirty-four  cas- 
tles. He  has  four  country-houses  as  big 
as  Chatsworth,  within  an  hour's  ride  of 
one  another ;  one  of  them,  Esterh^,  con- 
tains three  hundred  and  sixty  rooms  for 
visitors,  and  a  theatre.  The  well-known 
story  of  the  Prince's  reply  to  the  Lord  of 
Hoikham,  who,  after  exhibiting  a  flock  of 
two  thousand  sheep,  inquired  if  he  could 
show  as  many — '  My  shepherds  are  more 
numerous  than  your  sheep'-^tums  out  to 
be  literally  true ;  there  are  two  thousand 
five  hundred  shepherds  on  his  estates. 
But,  as  a  lady  of  the  neighbourhood  ob- 
served to  Mr.  Paget, — ^Les  Esterhazy 
foTit  tout  en  grand:  h  feu  prince  a  doti 
deux  cent  mattresses^  et  pensionn^  cent  en- 
fans  iiUgHimes.  They  have  a  regular 
grenadier  guard  in  their  pay,  and  the 
right  of  life  and  death  on  their  estates. 

Some  curious  stories  are  told  of  the 
genealogical  pride  of  the  old  French  no- 
bility. Noah  is  represented  entering  the 
ark  with  a  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm, 
labelled  *  Papiers  de  la  maison  de  Croye  ;' 
and  an  ancestor  of  the  Dues  de  Levi  is 
standing,  hat  in  hand,  before  the  Virgin, 
who  says  ^  Couvrez^vous^  mon  cousin.* 
The  Welsh,  again,  have  no  bad^aotipn  ofj 
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a  pedigree :  but  the  Esterhazya  beat  them 

all  hollow. 

*  In  one  room  we  noticed  the  genealogical  tree  of 
all  the  Eflterhazys,  in  which  it  ia  made  out,  as  dearly 
aa  possible,  that,  beginning  with  Adam,  who  reclines 
in  a  very  gracefUl  attitude  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree, 
they  pass  dirongh  every  great  name,  Jewish  as  well 
as  Heathen,  from  Moses  to  Attila,  tiH  they  find  them- 
selves what  they  now  are,  magnates  of  Han^aiy. 
What  is  still  more  eztraordinury,  there  i«  along 
series  of  portraits  of  these  worthies,  from  Attila  in- 
clusive, with  their  wives  and  families  dressed  in  the 
most  approved  fashion,  and  continued  down  to  the 
present  century.* — Paget,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

It  may  check  our  inclination  to  laugh 
if  we  reflect  on  the  famous  gallery  of 
Scottish  princes  at  Holyrood,  which  pro- 
voked a  joke  from  the  Persian  ambassador 
by  their  atrocity : — *  You  paint  all  these 
yourself  V  said  his  excellency  to  the 
housekeeper. — 'Me,  sir  1 — ^hoot,  no  sir ! — 
I  canna  paint,  please  your  honour. — 
'  You  not  know,  ma*am — ^you  try,  ma'am 
—you  do  a  great  deal  better,  ma'am.' 

There  is  yet  a  circumstance  connected 
with  this  family  which  will  interest  many 
of  our  readers.  Haydn  was  their  chapel- 
master  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
when  he  first  emerged  from  obscurity 
was  a  performer  in  their  band.  '  The  no- 
bility of  the  Spensers,'  says  Gibbon,  '  has 
been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the  tro- 
phies of  Marlborough,  but  I  exhort  them 
to  consider  the  Fairy  Queen  as  the  most 
precious  jewel  of  their  coronet.'  The 
nobility  of  the  Esterhazya  has  been  illus- 
trated by  their  coats,  their  shepherds, 
their  palaces,  and  their  mistresses ;  but 
we  exhort  them  to  consider  their  patron- 
age of  Haydn  as  not  the  worst  mcHiument 
of  their  munificence.  The  manner  in 
which  he  first  attracted  attention  is  re- 
lated on  Carpani's  authority.  It  seems 
that  a  friend  named  Friedberg  had  in- 
duced him  to  compose  a  piece  for  the 
prince'H  birthday : — 

'  Scarcely  had  the  musicians  got  through  the  first 
allegro,  wlien  the  prince  interrupted  them  to  ask  who 
was  the  author  of  so  beantifnl  a  piece.  Friedberg 
dragged  the  modest,  trembling  Haydn  from  a  comer 
of  tte  room  into  which  he  had  crept,  and  presented 
him  as  the  fortunate  composer.  "  what,"  cried  the 
trince,  as  he  came  forward,  **  that  Blackymoor !'' 
Haydn's  complexion  was  none  of  those  wUch  mock 
be  lily's  whiteness.)  **  Well,  blacky,  from  hence- 
Ibrtfi  you  shall  be  in  my  service :  what's  your  name?" 
« Joseph  Haydn."  "  But  you  are  already  one  of 
my  band ;  how  is  it  I  never  saw  yoQ  here  before  7" 
Tne  modteHrty  of  the  youn|[  composer  closed  his  lips, 
bat  the  prince  soon  put  hun  at  his  ease.  "  Go  and 
get  some  dotbea  suitable  to  yoarraak,^don't  let  me 
see  Tou  any  more  in  such  a  guise;  yon  are  too 
amall ;  you  look  miserable,  sir ;  get  some  new  clothes, 
a  fine  wig  with  flowing  oaria,  a  lace  collar,  and  red 
heeb  to  your<shOea.  B«t  wmd,  letyoor  heels  be 
high,  that  the  elsTation  of  your  person  may  barmo«. 


nise  with  that  of  your  musk;.  G;  and  my  attendants 

will  supply  yon  with  aU  you  want" The 

next  day  Haydn  was  travestied  into  a  gentleman. 
Friedberg  oflen  told  me  of  the  awkwardness  of  the 
poor  Maesthno  in  his  new  habiUments.  He  had 
such  a  gawky  look  that  everybody  burst  into  a  laugh 
at  his  first  appearance.  His  reputation,  however^  as 
bis  genius  had  room  to  manifest  itself,  grew  daily, 
and  he  soon  obtained  so  completely  die  good-wiU  of 
his  master,  that  the  extraordinary  favour  of  wearing 
his  own  hair  and  his  simple  dotbes  was  granted  to 
his  entreaties.  The  surname  of  the  Blackymoor, 
however,  which  the  prince  bestowed  upon  him, 
stuck  to  him  for  years  afler.' — Paget,  vol.  i.  pp.  43, 
44. 

Mr.  Paget's  book  abounds  with  infor- 
mation regarding  the  trade,  agriculture, 
customs,  manners,  traditions,  and  local 
peculiarities  of  Hungary,  but  we  can  only 
find  room  for  his  description  of  a  Pres* 
burg  dinner  party : — 

'  As  is  the  custom,  the  invitation  was  verbal,  and 
the  hour  two  o'clock.  The  drawing  room  into  which 
we  were  ushered  was  a  spacious  nncarpeted  room, 
with  a  well-peUshed  floor,  on  tdnch,  lamtorrytoaa^^ 
lobeentdmon  than  one  qftke gueattvery  mactmiumi' 
oudM  esaeettmUe.  Uncaipeted  rooms,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, though  bare  to  the  eye,  are  pleasant  enough 
in  warm  climates;  indeed,  in  some  houses,  where 
English  fashions  predominate,  I  have  seen  small 
stools  of  wood  introduced  to  protect  the  pretty  feet 
of  their  mistresses  from  the  heat  of  the  carpet  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  second-rate  French 
dandy  to  cany  a  little  hnsse  a  tnottstache  about  him, 
and  coolly  to  arrange  those  martial  appendages  in  the 
street,  or  at  the  cafi^ ;  hU  Ivaa  a  good  deal  titrynsed 
to  tea  the  exmriaitet  of  Pmbiurg  drawimg  weU-fropor' 
tioned  hair^irttsltesjrom  their  pockets,  andpetformit^ 
tkote  operadonM  usually  coftfmed  in  Eiigtamd  to  m 
drtsHng-room,  in  the  preoenoe  of  a  poftff  oftadtea,  and 
within  the  mured  precincte  of  the  drawing-room.  But 
these  were  trifles  compared  to  the  soledsms committed 
at  the  dinner-table.  One  of  the  guests  oeeujpud  a  Hide 
spare  time  betteeen  the  eonrses  in  scraping  hu  nails  with 
atabMmife,  taUang  at  the  same  time  to  the  ladff  next 
him,  while  his  tis-€L^vis  was  deUberaidg  piekmg  his 
teeth  toith  a  silver  fork. 

'  The  dinner  was  most  profuse ;  and,  as  is  usual 
here,  the  dishes  were  carried  round  to  e^ery  one  in 
torn,  the  table  being  covered  with  the  dessert  I  can 
neither  tett  the  number  nor  quality  of  all  the  courses, 
for  it  was  quite  impossible  to  eat  of  the  half  of  them ; 
and  many  even  of  those  I  did  taste  were  new  to  me. 
Hungariaii  cookery  is  generally  savoury,  but  too^ 
greasy  to  be  good.  Some  of  the  national  dishes, 
however,  are  excellent ;  but  the  stranger  rarelv  finds 
them  except  in  the  peasant's  cottage.  The  Hunga- 
rians, like  ourselves,  run  after  bad  foreign  fashions, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  good  wholesome  ditties  of  theur 
forefathers. 

*  We  had  abundance  of  Champagne  and  Bordeaux, 
and,  as  a  rarity,  some  Hungarian  wines.  I  say  as  a 
rarity,  because  in  many  houses  not  a  glass  of  any-  - 
thing  but  foreign  wine  can  be  obtained.  Uufortn- 
natelv,  Hunganaa  wines  are  not  only  good  but  cheap, 
and  that  is  enough  to  prove  they  cannot  be  fashiona- 
ble. After  dinner  we  adjourned  to  coffee,  tdien  pipes 
were  introdnead,  without  a  word  of  remonstrance  from 
the  ladies,  as  if  then  were  Ae  common  eonebmon  qf  a 
dinmer  party:  at  five  o'clock  we  all  left.  In  more 
fashionable  houses  (this  was  one  of  a  rich  country 
gentleman),  the  dinner  is  rftther  later,  the  spitting  con- 
fined ton  sand^sh,  set  in  thoeomer  for  that  pmrpose; 
the  cookery  Ibore  decidedly  French  or  Geimaii ;  the 
giiMta  more  stiff  and  correct,  but,  perhaps  on  that 
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aeeomrt,  law  agreeable ;  and  tbe  i.».w.^u.^ 

from  the  dTawing-room  to  the  sanctum  of  mehoat' — 

PagH,  7ol.  i.  pp.  12—14. 

The  highest  class  are  pretty  nearly  the 
same  all  the  world  over.  The  curious  in 
maimers  will  therefore  prefer  dining  a 
step  or  two  lower  down ;  and  it  is  really 
instructire  to  ohserye  how  the  hahits  of 
nations,  approaching  the  same  degree  of 
refinement,  correspond.  As  regards  the 
smoking,  spittinff,  and  irregular  employ- 
ment of  the  forK,  we  might  fancy  our- 
selves in  New  York;  and  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  an 
Enfi^lish  exquisite  was  seldom  unprovided 
with  the  implements  of  the  toilet.  In  one 
of  Vanhrugh's  comedies,  the  waiting-maid 
formally  announces  that  the  gentlemen 
are  combing  below;  and  we  are  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  would  not  be  better 
to  revise  the  practice  than  make  the  fin- 
gers do  the  office  of  the  comb.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  French  statistical  writ- 
ers once  took  his  station  near  the  stair- 
case at  a  London  ball,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  proportion  of  gentlemen 
who  arranged  their  hair  with  their  fin- 
gers before  entering  the  room,  and  found 
them  to  average  about  twenty-nine  out  of 
thirty ;  those  who  bad  least  or  most  hair 
occupying  most  time  upon  the  average. 

Transylvania,  which  is  described  with 
eqaal  fulness  by  Mr.  Paget,  is  nearly  in 
the  same  condition,  political  and  social, 
as  Hungary ;  so  that  Austria  stands  a  fair 
chance  of  losing  this  •  portion  of  her  do- 
minions, unless  Prince  Mettemich's  usual 
tact  and  good  luck  should  work  miracles. 
Mr.  Paget  assures  us  that  the  Hungarians 
—(meaning  the  second-class  nobles,  for 
the  lower  orders  are  nonentities,  and  the 
magnates  are  bound  up  with  the  court) — 
have  no  intention  of  aiming  at  indepen- 
dence :  neither  had  the  Americans  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war ;  but,  resistance 
once  commenced,  there  is  no  sayin^to 
what  consununation  it  may  lead.  The 
usual  policy  of  the  Austrian  government 
is  to  give  way.  Thus,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  pet  plan  for  compelling  the  general 
adoption  of  the  German  language  in  Bo- 
hemia— ^where  the  old  Sclavonic,  with 
variations,  is  the  popular  dialect — when 
it  was  found  that  certain  imperial  ordi- 
nances prepared  for  the  purpose  were 
likely  to  be  received  like  Prince  Polig- 
nac's  ordinances  in  France,  the  govern- 
ment wheldled  to  the  right  about  without 
a  word,  and  have  ever  since  been  patro- 
nising the  very  language  they  were  so 
anxious  to  suppress.    Societies  have  been 
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formed  for  its  promotion,  and  plays  are 
acted  in  it  at  Prague. 

Mr.  Gleig,  who  evidently  writes  under 
an  impression  that  the  language  was  sup- 
pressed, says  that  he  found  many  traces 
of  a  hankering  after  their  ancient  institu- 
tions* amongst  the  Bohemians,  and  intro- 
duces a  nobleman  propounding  in  good 
set  terms  the  familiar  objection  to  aristo- 
cracies, but  we  rather  think  their  lamen- 
tations are  much  of  the  same  sort  as  those 
of  Andrew  Fairserviee  over  the  conse- 
quences oith%  Union;  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  German  States  of  the  empire 
there  is  the  most  perfect  confidence  in 
the  continued  good  intentions  of  their 
emperors.  True,  there  is  hardly  the 
shadow  of  a  check  ;  there  are  no  elective 
municipalities  as  in  Prussia;  and  the 
army,  from  the  longer  period  of  service, 
has  much  less  of  the  citizen  character. 
The  sole  organ  of  the  popular  voice, 
therefore,  incase  of  dissatisfaction,  would 
be  the  States,  who,  like  the  old  French 
parliaments,  might  constitutionally  refuse 
to  register  the  supplies.  Yet  none  of 
them  have  a  notion  that  their  practical 
liberty  is  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of 
an  individual;  and  well-informed  observ- 
ers state  that  the  government,  far  from 
venturing  to  make  any  essential  change 
bearing  on  the  enjoyments  of  the  people, 
would  hardly  venture  to  disturb  the  exist- 
ing order  of  bureaucracy. 

We  should  be  elad  to  accompany  ike 
Subaltern  in  one  of  his  adventurous  ram- 
bles, which  are  described  with  great  spirit, 
though  he  occasionally  makes  Strang 
havoc  with  the  names;  but  we  can  only 
afford  room  for  his  visit  to  the  castle  of 
Tetchen  in  Bohemia,  a  seat  of  Count 
Thnn-Hohenstein — one  of  the  chief  his* 
toric  names  of  Germany.  The  descrip- 
tion shows  how  a  gentleman  can  feel,  as 
well  as  how  a  scholar  can  write. 

*  My  friend,  the  HonoufaCle  Franeu  Scott,  havinff 
kindly  introduced  me  to  Count  Thun,  I  sent  my  card 
b^  tbe  waiter  to  the  castle,  and  learned  to  nay  great 
disappointment,  that  the  ftmUy  were  all  in  Prague. 
It  is  needlees  to  add,  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  own- 
ers, I  was  conducted  over  tbe  castle  and  grounds  by 
a  veiy  intelligent  domestic,  or  that,  returninj;  on  an- 
other occasion,  I  stand  indebted  to  its  owner  for  mach 
Undness.  I  do  tuH  think,  Aoimmt,  tkai  there  is  anff 
justyieatiim  fitr  the  ftrtutiee  which  too  nmeh  preHMils, 
qf  first  aeesfimg  the  hospUoHty  efa  stronger,  and  then 
describing  the  mode  in  which  it  was  dispensed.  I  con- 
tent myself,  therefore,  with  stating  that  eTerything 


*  One  of  these  may  weU  excite  the  regrets  of  a 
Republican.  There  is  a  cell  adjoining  the  Parlia. 
ment  chamber  at  Prague,  in  which  *  naughty'  khoigs 
were  confined.  It  is  about  fourteen  feet  by  eight — 
rather  a  narrow  lodging  for  royalty. 
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in  the  hoaaehold  of  Count  Tban  oorrespondfl  to  hii 
high  rank  and  cultiTated  tastes ;  and  that  he  who  has 
once  enjoyed/ even  for  a  brief  space,  as  I  did,  the 
pleasure  of  his  conversation,  will  desire  few  things 
more  earnestly,  than  that  another  opportunity  of  so 
doinc  shall  occur. 

'  'rhe  castle  of  Tetchen  is  a  very  noble  thing,  and 
its  situation  magnificent.  It  crowns  the  summit  of  a 
rock  overhanging  the  Elbe,  and  commands,  from  its 
windows,  one  of  the  most  glorious  prospects  on 
which,  even  in  this  land  of  glorious  scenery,  the  eye 
need  desire  to  rest  Orijginally  a  baronial  hold,  it 
has,  in  the  progress  of  time  and  events,  gradually 
changed  its  character.  It  now  resembles  a  college 
or  puace,  more  than  a  castle.  You  approach  it  from 
the  town  by  a  long  gallery,  walled  in  on  both  sides, 
though  open  to  the  sky,  and  are  conducted  to  an  ex- 
tei^sive  quadrangle,  round  which  the  building  are 
erected.  They  do  not  belong  to  any  particular 
school,  unless  that  deserve  to  be  so  designated,  which 
the  Italian  architects,  some  century  and  a  half  a|^o, 
introduced,  to  the  decided  misfortune  of  the  proprie- 
tors, into  Gennany.  Thus,  the  wchtoss  of  which  I 
am  speaking  Is  not  only  cut  up  into  different  suites 
of  apartments,  but  each  suite,  besides  being  accessi- 
ble oy  a  door  that  opens  to  the  court,  is  surrounded 
along  die  interior  by  an  open  gallery,  into  which 
each  individual  chamber-door  opens.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  in  winter,  at  least,  it  must  be  next  to 
impossible  co  keep  any  part  of  the  house  warm,  for 
the  dniAs  are  endless,  and  the  expo^urti  to  the  at 
mosphere  is  very  great 

'  When  we  visited  Tetchen  for  the  second  time, 
the  contents  of  a  very  valuable  green-house  appear- 
ed to  have  been  brought  forth  into  the  centra]  court 
The  effect  was  most  striking ;  for  all  sorts  of  rare 
and  sweet-smelling  shrubs  were  there ;  and  flowers 
of  every  dve  loaded  the  air  with  their  perfume.  The 
gardens,  likewise,  which  lie  under  the  rock,  and  in 
ttie  management  of  which  the  count  takes  great  de- 
light, were  beautiful.  One,  indeed,  a  fruit  garden,  is 
ret  only  in  its  infancy;  but  tmother,  which  comes 
between  the  castle  and  the  maiket-place,  reminded 
me  more  of  the  shady  groves  of  Oxford  than  of  any- 
thing which  I  have  observed  on  the  continent- 
Count  Thun,  moreover,  having  visited  Englrad, 
and  seen  and  justly  appreciated  the  ma^aifkent 
parks  whichform  the  characteristiccharmrH  our  scene- 
nr,  seems  willing,  as  far  as  the  differ  jnt  situations  of 
the  two  countries  will  allow,  to  walk  in  our  footsteps. 
He  has  enclosed  a  rich  meadow  that  runs  by  the 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  treats  it  as  his  demesne.  All 
.  thb  is  the  more  praise-worthy  on  his  part,  that  even 
in  his  own  day  the  castle  of  Tetchen  has  suffered 
most  of  the  calamities  of  war,  except  an  actual  siege. 
Twice  during  the  late  struggle  was  it  seized  ard  oc^ 
cupied  as  a  post,  a  garrison  put  into  the  bouse,  and 
cannon  mounted  over  the  ramparts ;  nay,  the  very 
tiees  in  the  garden,  whkh  it  cost  so  much  pains  to 
cultivate,  anusuch  a  lapse  of  time  to  nourish,  were 
all  destined  to  be  cut  down.  Fortunately,  however, 
an  earnest  remonstrance  from  the  Count  procured  a 
suspension  of  the  order,  till  the  enemv  should  make 
his  approaches;  and  as  this  never  happened,  the 
trees  still  survive,  to  afford  the  comfort  of  their 
shade  both  to  their  owner  and  his  visitors.  The 
havoc  occasioned  by  the  throwing  up  of  batteries 
was  not,  however,  to  be  avoided ;  imd  it  is  only  with- 
in these  three  or  four  years  that  the  mansion  has  re- 
sumed its  peaceful  character. 

'There  is  an  excellent  library  in  the  castle  of 
Tetchen,  of  which  the  inmates  make  excellent  use. 
It  contains  some  valuable  works  in  almost  all  the 
European  languages,  with  a  complete  set  of  the  clas- 
sics ;  and  as  the  tastes  of  the  owner  lead  him  to  make 
continual  accessions  to  it,  the  hall  set  apart  for  its  re- 
ception, though  of  gigantic  proportions,  threatens 
shortly  to  overflow.    I  must  not  forget,  however, 


that  even  hj  these  aOnsions  to  the  habits  of  my  host, 
I  am  touching  upon  the  fine  which  common  delicacy 
seems  to  me  to  have  prescribed ;  therefore  when  1 
have  stated  that  a  brighter  pksture  of  domestic  affec- 
tion and  happiness  has  rarely  come  under  my  obser- 
vation than  that  which  my  hurried  visit  to  Tetchen 
presented  me,  I  pass  to  other  matters,  not  perhaps  in 
themselves  eitiier  more  important  or  more  interest- 
ing, but  affording  freer  scope  to  remark,  because  not 
calculated  to  jar  against  individual  feeling.' — QUig, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  4--8. 

We  must  now  concentrate  our  forces 
on  Mrs.  TroUope  and  the  metropoKs. 

Tliis.lady  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  remarkable  writers  of 
the  day.  With  a  quickness  of  observation 
that  takes  in  the  whole  object  at  a  glance, 
an  insight  into  motives  that  seem  instinct- 
ive, a  keen  perception  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  strong  powers  of  humorous  delinea- 
tion, she  is  the  person  of  all  others  to 
expose  pretension  or  unmask  hypocrisy : 
witness  her  '  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans,'  and  *  the  Vicar  of  Wrexhill,' 
which,  after  making  every  allowance  for 
exaggeration  and  coarseness,  is  admira- 
ble for  its  graphic  sketches,  its  analysis 
of  character,  and  its  wit.  But  showing 
up  national  absurdities  or  individual  vul- 
garity, is  a  very  different  thing  from 
speculating  on  institutions,  or  seizing  the 
nice  traits  of  manners  which  distinguish 
the  aristocracy  of  one  great  capital  from 
another ;  and  we  cannot  compliment  Mrs. 
TrpUope  on  having^  succeeded  in  either 
of  the  two  essential  objects  of  this  work. 
Jtfer  failure  is  mainly  attributable  to  a 
cause  which  has  proved  equally  fatal  to 
many  other  recent  writers  on  continental 
manners. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  of  gen- 
eral application,  that  people  not  belonging 
to  the  highest  class  easily  gain  a  step  or 
two  in  society  when  abroad.  A  man 
without  the  slightest  claim  to  mix  with 
the  notabilities  of  London  applies  without 
ceremony  for  letters  to  Schlegel,  Tieck, 
Humboldt,  Lamartine,  Dupin,  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  or  Chateaubriand  ;  and  a  woman, 
bom  and  bred  in  the  middle  class,  will 
insist  on  beins^  especially  recommended 
to  the  d%ie  of  the  Fauxbourg  St. Germain. 
Some  good-natured  friend  obliges  them ; 
and  if  the  gentleman  happens  to  have  a 
tolerable  stock  of  information,  and  the 
lady  boasts  of  beauty  or  a  name,  they  get 
asked  to  a  few  soir^esy  and  occasionally 
find  themselves  in  actual  conversation 
with  individuals  of  European  celebrity — 
to  say  nothing  of  mere  princes  and 
duchesses.  The  consequence  is,  that  on 
their  return  home  they  unconsciously 
compare  the  comparatively  hi^nble  circle 
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to  which  they  belong  with  the  brilliant 
circle  they  have  just  qnittcd,  and  vote 
English  society  a  bore,  because  Mr.  Jen- 
kins does  not  tedk  as  well  as  Prince  Met- 
temich,  or  Mrs.  Tomkins  has  not  the 
grace  of  a  Recamier. 

Mrs*  Trollope  Is  too  sensible  a  woman 
to  be  dazzled  by  titles,  or  have  her  judg'- 
ment  warped  by  finery  >  but  there  is  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  in  her  book, 
that  the  English  world  of  which  she 
speaks  is  a  world  lying  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  Mayfair ;  and  it  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  the  attentions  she 
received  at  Vienna  had  passed  away  like 
a  shadow  whilst  she  was  yet  upon  the 
spot,  and  left  her  mind  quite  free  for  a 
comparison  of  her  kind  hosts  and  host- 
esses with  the  '  pampered  English  aristo- 
crats.'* 

We  have  another  ground  of  exception, 
of  almost  universal  application  like  the 
first.  To  understand  and  appreciate  the 
higher  circles,  or  indeed  any  circles,  you 
must  live  with  them  on  a  footing  of 
equality.  It  will  not  do  to  enter  them  as 
a  lion,  unless  you  remain  long  enough  for 
the  impression  to  wear  off;  still  less  will 
it  do  to  come  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  book-making — 

*  A  chiePs  amang^  ye  Ukin'  notes, 
And,  faltb,  he'll  prent  it.* 

^he  observation  applies  principally  to 
that  class  of  worthies,  mostly  low  Ame« 
ricans,  who  travel  under  a  commission 
from  a  publisher  to  collect  political, 
fashionable,  and  literary  gossip,  as  regu- 
larly as  a  Birmingham  bagman  travels  to 
collect  orders  for  buttons  or  hardware  ; 
to  whom  an  invitation  is  worth  a  stated 
amount  in  dollars  and  cents — ^who  pay 
their  washerwoman's  bill  with  a  soir^e^ 
and  dine  for  a  week  on  a  dinner-party. 
Nay,  it  is  hardly  going  too  far  to  say  that 
every  celebrated  man  or  woman  who  has 
the  ill-luck  to  come  across  them,  con- 
tributes something  towards  their  neces- 
sities or  their  finery.  A  fashionable  nov- 
elist finds  them  in  gilt  chains  and  blue 
glass  studs,  an  eminent  mathematician  oj 
geologist  in  white  kid-gloves  and  pumps, 
and  a  female  writer  on  population  in 
small-clothes ;  whilst  a  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber  may  stand  good  for  a  cloak,  an 
Irish  agitator  for  boots  to  paddle  through 
the  dirt,  Lord  Normanby  for  polished 
leather  straps  to  go  under  the  boots,  Lord 
Melbourne  for  a  dressing-gown  and  slip- 


*  Vol  ii.  p.  48. 


pers,  and 'Lord  Lyndhurst  for  a  jewel- 
headed  cane. 

Mrs.  Trollope  stands  on  a  very  dififerent 
footing.  She  travels  to  collect  national 
characteristics,  and  only  quotes  or  de* 
scribes  such  as  volunteer  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  as  the  price  of  their  reputation  or 
their  rank.  But  then,  as  the  price  of  her 
reputation,  she  must  expect  to  hear  and 
see  little  or  nothing  but  what  is  intended 
for  her  to  hear  and  see.  Je  vousfais  cadtau 
de  ce/a^  added  Prince  Mettemich,  after  re- 
lating an  anecdote  which  it  was  his  obvi- 
ous wish  to  circulate.  The  expression 
fully  acquits  Mrs.  Trollope  of  any  breach 
of  confidence,  but  it  shows  that  the  prince 
was  constantly  on  his  guard^  and  was 
cramming  her  for  his  own  purposes  as 
palpably  as  M.  von  Raumer  was  ever 
crammed  by  the  Whigs.  *When  you 
come  to  the  eyes,  Mr.  Carmine,  let  me 
know,  that  I  may  call  up  a  look,'  says 
Foote's  lady  of  fashion  to  the  portrait 
painter;  and  Mrs.  Trollope  may  rest 
assured  that  her  Viennese  ladies^  ot  fash- 
ion adopted  the  same  precaution.  They 
called  up  a  look  for  the  occasion :  they 
placed  themselves  in  attitude  at  her  ap- 
proach, and  took  good  care,  moreover, 
that  she  should  only  paint  them  as  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  says  sne  painted  herself.* 

We  shall  justify  this  line  of  remark  by 
showing,  not  merely  the  inaccuracy  of 
many  of  her  statements,  but  their  incon- 
sistency. As  in  the  case  of  Miss  Marti- 
neau's  work  on  America,  her  theories 
would  be  dangerous  were  they  not  provi^ 
dentally  contradicted  by  her  facts. 

Even  Isaac  Tompkins  admits  that  the 
best  English  society  is  the  best.  Why  1 
Because  everybody  is  at  his  or  her  ease 
— ^because  everybody's  position  is  fixed — 
because  there  is  nothing  to  struggle  for — 
because  everybody  is  therefore  free  to 
pursue  the  true  objects  of  society — ^be- 
cause everybody  is  sure  of  being  treated 
with  politeness  in  the  true  acceptation  of 
the  term — *  La  politease  est  Pari  de  rendre 
d  chacun  sans  effort  ce  qui  lui  est  sociaie* 
merit  dit,^  Now  most  certainly  this  so- 
ciety is  not  composed  exclusively  of  per- 
sons born  to  hereditary  distinction — any 
more  than  the  best  in  Paris.  Yet  Mrs. 
Trollope,  though  she  has  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  truth,  seems  to  claim  for  Viennese 

•  *  Did  you  tell  everything  in  your  roemoira  V 
was  the  qucatioD.  'Je  ne  me  suis  peinte  qu*en  baste,' 
was  the  reply.  Equally  good  was  George  the 
Fourth^s  remark  on  being  told  that  Mrs.  Clarke 
had  confessed  all  her  former  amours  to  the  Duke 
of  York-*^  What  candour !'  exclaimed  the  inform, 
ant — *  What  a  memory !'  rejoined  the  Ebcvice.         ^ 
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society  a  monopoly  of  ease  and  independ- 
ence on  the  ground  of  its  more  complete 
exclnsiveness.  Tliere  are  no  parliamen- 
tary celebrities,  no  millionaires,  no  lite- 
rary lions,  and  very  rarely  a  lioness,  to  be 
found  in  it ;  and  tbe  consequences  are 
plain: 

'If  with  us  there  is  a  stronger  and  more  animated 
coHision  of  intellect,  at  Vienna  there  is  less  risk  of 
meeting  within  the  arena  of  good  sociefy  those  whose 
more  fitting  place  is  without  it  An  kaintui  in  the 
set  which  constitutes  good  companj  here,  may  ven- 
ture to  enter  into  conversation  with  his  neighbour, 
^ven  though  a  stranger,  without  any  awfecwaid  doubts 
and  fiMurs  as  to  the  prudence  and  proprie^  of  at- 
tempting the  adventure ;  a  sort  of  happy  confidence, 
the  want  of  which,  may  probably  be  the  origin  of  that 
species  of  sauvagerie  with  which  we  are  often  re- 
proached  

*  Should  some  uninitiated,  visitor  in  a  London  or 
Paris  salon,  on  the  contraiy,  venmre  upon  fiimiliar 
conversation  with  any  one,  or  every  one  he  happened 
to  meet  there,  without  waiting  for  the  ceremony  of 
introduction,  his  chance  of  a  happy  result  would  em- 
brace a  variation  within  every  degree  firom  water- 
boil  to  spirit-freeze.  He  might  find  hixnself  in  com- 
munion with  the  first  pOet  in  existence,  or  the  first 
boxer ;  might  be  exchanging  civilities  with  a  mighty 
silly  peer  of  the  realm,  or  with  that  p«er's  elegant, 
eloquent,  and  much  more  ilhistrious  banker.  He 
mignt  be  listening  to  the  powerful  language  of  a 
methodist  parson,  a  profound  philosopher,  or  a  tragic 
aiQtor ;  and  would  be  equally  likely  to  have  made  his 
experiment  on  the  noble  of  twenty  deacenls,  or  the 
parvenu  of  yesterday— on  the  most  estimable  man  in 
Europe,  or  on  the  greatest  rogue/ — TYoUope,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  243, 244. 

In  the  salon  of  a  Lafitte  or  a  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter  there  may  be  mixtures  of  the  sort 
— not  in  that  society,  either  of  London  or 
Paris,  which  there  is  any  pretence  for 
comparing  to  the  upper  circles  of  Vienna. 
But  let  tlus  pass  :  the  question  is,  what 
effect  is  produced  on  the  Viennese  nobi- 
lity by  their  purism  1  and  we  think  the 
very  least  to  be  expected  is,  that  they 
will  be  more  free,  more  natural,  and  less 
iinicaUy  nice  about  their  dignity:  the 
great  advantaffe  of  acknowledged  rank  or 
a  well  defined  position  being,  that  you 
can  afford  to  say  anything  or  be  seen  in 
public  with  anybody.     We  shall  see— 

*  I  have  tokl  you  that  the  noble  and  bousidre  aris- 
tocracies are  very  distinctly  divided ;  and  I  must  now 
describe  to  you,  as  well  as  1  can,  the  effect  of  this  strict 
division.  On  the  higherclass  t  should  say  that  this  effect 
(at  least  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  it)  was  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Thty  never  allude  to  the  second  dose 
in  any  loay  whatever.  There  are  no  disdainful  ob- 
servations, no  quizzing  of  plebeian  magnificence,  no 
hints  concerning  attempts  to  "  come  so  near  the  heel 
of  the  courtier  as  to  gall  his  kibe."  And  ifet  this 
magnificence,  and  this  close  following,  meet  their  noble 
eyes  at  every  tarn,  in  the  equipages  that  fill  the  streets, 
in  the  rich  dresses  that  parade  the  ramparts  and  dash 
along  the  Prater,  or  in  the  theatres,  where  the  too 
scanty  supply  of  boxes  appears  to  be  pretty  fairly 
divided  between  the  two  sets.  But  though  I  have 
listened  to  much  unreserved  talk  on  most  subjects, 
and  hare  even  watched  to  catch  observations  on  this,  ■ 


I  have  never,  in  any  instanoe,  heard  a  word  either  of 
admiration  or  contempt  spoken  by  any  individual 
of  the  "  haute  voice"  couoeming  the  gay-pluipaged 

birds  that  flutter  beneath  them Of  tke  poorer 

classes,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  speak  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  appear  to  feel  both  pride  and 
pleasure  in  knowing  well  their  condition,  their 
amusements,  their  peculiar  merits,  and  all  the  dis- 
tinctive traits  of  national  character  which  distinguish 
them.  Neither  in  England  vor  in  France,  and  much 
less  in  America,  have  I  ever  heard  or  seen  so  much 
affectionate  interest  expressed  for  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  the  lower  orders  as  I  have  vritnessed 
here.' — TyoBope,  vol  ii.,  pp.  1^13,214. 

A  Whig  lady  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
resided  a  good  deal  in  the  country,  was 
warmly  commended  for  her  afiabuity  to 
the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  in  the 
neighbourhood.  'Pray,'  saia  a  bystander, 
'  does  she  behave  in  the  same  manner  to 
the  wives  arid  daughters  of  the  clergy- 
men and  the  squires  V  Her  admirer  was 
obliged  to  answer  that  she  did  not.  Can 
Mrs.  Trollope,  with  her  quickness  of  per- 
ception, avoid  penetrating  to  the  true  mo- 
tives of  the  difference  1  Can  she  help 
seeing  that  the  studied  silence  of  her 
Austrian  friends  was  far  more  eloquent 
than  words  1 

But  perhaps  this  city  aristocracy  are 
disqualified  by  habits  of  thought  and  man- 
ners for  such  society. 

'  Having  told  you,  then,  how  the  separation  be- 
tween the  noble  and  the  banking  aristocracies  shaws 
itself  in  the  one  set,  I  must  with  equal  freedom,  and 
with  equal  chance  of  blundering  from  not  allowing 
sufiiciently  perhaps  for  exception?,  communicate  my 
observations  ou  the  other.  I  must  preface  these, 
however,  by  assuring  yon,  that  though  my  acquaint- 
ance has  not  been  greatly  extended  amons  the  bank- 
ers of  Vienna,  I  hate  met  among  the  few  I  have  known 
some  very  charming  women ;  several  of  these  are  ac- 
complished in  the  highest  sense  of  Uie  word,  fidl  of 
taJUmt,  thoroughly  veSU.  tustrMcferf,  amd  wUh 


that  might  do  honour  to  any  circle  i/e  the  world.  But, 
with  aU  this,  they  cannot,  generaUy  speaking,  look 
upwards  wifii  the  same  magnanimous  indifference 
with  which  those  above  them  look  down.  There  is 
evidently  a  feeling  at  the  heart  that  is  somewhat  akin 
to  resentment  at  Sie  exdusiveness  of  the  circle  above 
them ;  and  in  many  individuals  I  have  seen  it  break 
out  in  a  manner  so  visible,  as  verv  materially  to  in- 
jure that  tone  of  good  society  to  which,  «ii  most  other 
respects,  they  have  such  fair  pretensions. 

'  In  this  disunion  there  are  two  other  remarkable 
features :  the  first  is,  that  many  gentlemen  decidedly 
belouginff  to  the  higher  class  are  to  be  met  at  the 
dinners,  balls,  and  concerts  of  the  lower ;  and  the 
second,  that  if  you  chance  to  meet  these  same  gen- 
tlemen afterwards,  they  rarely  or  never  allude  to 
these  plebeian  rencontres,  but  seem  to  prefer  anj 
other  subject  whatever.  I  am  told  also— 4>ut  of  this 
I  speak  not  as  having  witnessed  it— that  should  a 
lad^  of  this  c\a9s,  who  has  given  a  ball  over  night,  at 
which  jewels  sparkled  and  every  elegance  abounded 
—should  such  a  lady  meet  the  iollowmff  morning  on 
the  ramparts  a  noble  gentleman  who  had  shared  in  the 
festivity,  having  a  lady  of  his  owndaas  beside  him,  he 
will  infallibly  be  seized  with  a  defect  of  vision,  or  a 
visionary  defect,  and  no  light  that  can  shine  from 
heaven  upon  her  velvet  pelisse  and  waving  plumes 
will  be  strong  enongli  to  enable  him  to  recognise 
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mw  tsUe,-  the  wMb  of  Moimettr  un  itH, 
baron  et  banquier/ — TroUope,  vol.  ii.  pp.  215, 216. 

At  least,  however,  they  are  free  from 
morgue  in  their  own  circles,  when  every 
hanking  plebeian  animal,  that  might  come 
between  the  wind  and  their  nobility,  is 
shut  out.  Alas!  those  who  indulge  in 
such  illusions  need  only  turn  to  Mrs.  Trol* 
lope's  chapter  on  La  Crttnt — an  inner  cir- 
cle of  exclusives  who  hold  themselves 
ineffably  superior  to  the  rest. 

A  lady  of  '  very  noble  birth  and  large 
fortune'  tells  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Trollope's  that  she  would  gladly  pay  one- 
third  of  her  income  to  ensure  her  only 
daughter  admission  to  La  Cr^me.  Ano- 
ther, similarly  situated,  makes  the  author- 
ess  her  confidanie :  « 

' "  I  would  consent "  said  she,  almost  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,—"  I  would  consent  to  do  aimfikiMg  that 
could  be  proposed  to  me,  coald  I  at  once  tee  my 
daughters  d^  la  crime.  .  .  .  Ah !  c'est  impossible 
pour  une  ^trang^re  d'imaginer  ce  que  c'cst!"*— vol. 
n.  p.  264. 

An  ^  animated  clever  young  man'  of  the 
set  asks  '  a  lovely  and  high-barn  damsel,' 
not  belonging  to  it,  to  dance.  Three  mid- 
dle-aged married  dancing  ladies,  crime  de 
la  crime^  rush  upon  him : — 

'  "Have  you  asked  the  Countess  ••••  de  •»••  to 

dance  ?"  inquired  one  of  them.  "  Yes,  I  have !" 
was  the  bold  reply.  ' '  You  positively  must  not  dance 
with  her!**  cried  the  three  creamy  fair  ones  in  a 
breath — "  at  least,  if  you  do,  you  will  cease  to  be  one 
ofus."    .... 

'"What am  I  to  say  to  her?"  " Say  to  her !"  ex 
claimed  one  of  the  trio,— a  short  round  lady  of  thirty- 
six,  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  and  of  very  doubtful  i 
eredit  of  any  kind,  excepting  crftme  credit—"  What 
are  you  to  say  to  her  ?— say  that  you  are  engaged  to  | 
dance  with  me."  The  yoiin|^  man  looked  enchanted 
of  course,  muttered  somethmg  about  a  mistake  to , 
the  fair  young  rirl,  and  the  next  moment  felt  himself; 
in  possession  of  the  full-blown  honour  and  ^lory  of; 
•phming  round  the  room  with  one  of  the  ughest  wo- ' 
men  in  it.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  285,  236. 

The  very  same  thing  happened  a  few 
years  since  at  a  watering-place  in  the  west 
of  England.  The  genUeman  was  a  half- 
pay  lieutenant,  the  kidy  the  curate's 
daughter,  and  *  the  cream'  was  principally 
composed  of  the  families  of  two  broken- 
down  baronets,  a  lieutenant-colonel  on 
half-pay,  a  retired  wine-merchant,  and  an 
ex-apothecary  who  had  dubbed  himself 
M.  D.  In  most  of  our  provincial  towps 
the  same  absurdities  are  rife :  even  the 
devoted  district  of  Bloomsbury  has  its 
cream :  and  so  all-pervading  is  the  taste 
for  such  distinctions,  that  we  fear  it  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  mankind  to  try  and  in- 
trench themselves  within  the  ideal  circle 
of  a  caste.  But  the  decline  of  Almack's 
is  a  clear  proof  that  the  p^hny  days  of 

VOL.    LXV.  19 


exclusiv0ness  are  gone  by  in  England ; 
and  though  it  is  obvioudy  impossible  to 
prevent  any  given  number  of  persons 
from  congregating  and  attempting  to  re- 
establish an  oligarchy,  we  are  ,qaite  sure 
that  the  attempt  would  be  ineffectual,  and 
that  the  sense  of  their  importance  would 
extend  very  little  beyond  the  set.  *I 
banish  you  from  Sinope — '  '  And  I  con- 
demn you  to  stay  in  it.' 

Mrs.  TroUope  says,  that '  an  almost  pre- 
ternatural .exaltation  of  the  voice  into  a 
sharp  shrill  scream  in  addressing  each 
other,'  is  the  ^reat  external  symbol  of  the 
clique,  to  which  the  ladies  appear  to  at- 
tach the  highest  importance ;  yet  in  the 
teeth  of  this  and  her  other  revealings  she 
declares, — 

'  In  no  society  can  there  be  found  a  tone  more  en- 
tireljr  and  beautifully  devoid  of  affectation  than  in  that 
of  Vienna.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

At  the  same  time  we  think  it  proper  to 
declare  that  our  comments  are  directed 
rather  against  Mrs.  Trollope's  description 
of  this  society  than  the  society  itself:  we 
cannot  allow  a  false  standard^  injurious  to 
our  own  countrymen  and  countrywomen, 
to  be  set  up ;  but  our  own  conviction  is, 
that  the  Viennese  nobility  are  really  dis- 
tinguished by  that  high-bred  ease  and  in- 
dependence of  demeanour  which  their  pe- 
culiar position  is  so  well  adapted  to  con- 
fer; and  we  suspect  that  Mrs.  TroUope 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  mystification  in 
more  instances  than  one.  For  example  :—* 

'  A  young  lady,  who  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
was  enjoying  the  honour  of  dancing  in  the  presence 
of  the  empress,  but  who  had  not  been  elected  cr6me, 
in  the  thoughtless  and  undiscriminating  gaiety  of  her 
heart  presented  her  outstretdied  hands  to  a  gentle- 
man who  was. 

*  He  stared  at  her  for  a  moment  in  unmeasured 
amazement,  and  then  dropped  his  eves,  and  remained 
motionless  as  a  petrified  statae.  The  poor  blushing 
giri  turned  to  a  second,  but  for  her  sins,  poor  child ! 
he  too  wascrdmeofcrdme 

'  **  Moi !"  he  muttered  with  a  sort  of  hysteric  laugh, 
and,  tnminff  away,  i^eltered  himself  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  the  lady  of  the  clique  who  stood  next 
to  him.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

We  shall  have  her  next  mistaking  the 
dos^dos  figure  in  a  quadrille  for  con- 
tempt. The  dance  in  question  was  the 
cotillon ;  and  the  supposed  coldness  or 
rudeness  of  the  cavalier  a  piece  of  playful 
coquetry*  Her  other  dancing  story  is 
open  to  an  obvious  objection.  On  the 
continent  everybody  dances  with  every- 
body, without  regard  to  rank  or  the  cere 
mony  of  an  introduction;  but  the  ac- 
quaintanceship ends  with  the  dance.  No 
objection  therefore  could  be  made  to  a 
man's  dancing  with  a  girl  on  the  ground 
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of  her  not  "belon^g  to  his  set;  for  the 
simple  reason  tiiat  it  would  mean  nothing. 
The  chief  defect  in  Mrs.  Trollope's  ad- 
mirable book  on  America  was  a  tendency 
to  mistake  pecaliarities  of  language  and 
manners,  common  to  every  country  in  a 
given  state  of  civilisation,  for  national 
ones.  She  has  been  guilty  of  the  same 
error  here: — 

*  You  must  not,  however,  imagine  that,  because 
Ibere  is  mach  of  aristocratie  exclusireness  here,  the 
■ociety  is  afflicted  by  the  mildew  of  ceremonioas 
ftateliaess.  You  could  not  adopt  an  opinion  more 
foreign  to  the  truth.  The  general  tone,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  that  of  more  friendliness  and  ease  than  I  re- 
member anywhere.  All  the  ladies  addresveach  other 
by  their  Cluristian  names;  and  yon  may  pass  evening 
aner  evening,  surrounded  by  princesses,  countesses, 
&c.,  witiiout  ever  hearing  any  ether  appellations  than 
**  Therese,"  "  Flora,"  "  Laura,"  or  Pep^."  '—vol.  ii. 
pp.  315,  316. 

^.  The  simplicity  of  this  remark  reminds 
us  of  the  traveller  who  expressed  his  as- 
tonishment at  finding  that  even  the  little 
children  in  France  spoke  French.  Mrs. 
Trollope  may  depend  upon  it  that  English 
duchesses  and  countesses  are  in  all  these 
jMirticulars  exceedingly  like  their  sisters 
of  Vienna.  It  is  recorded  indeed,  by  an 
•^mcricaTi  traveller,  with  wonder  near  akin 
to  Mrs.  Trollope's,  that  on  the  most  splen- 
did day  of  the  Eglintoun  tournament  the 
Queen  of  Beauty,  on  her  throne  and  in 
the  very  height  of  her  magnificence,  was 
distinctly  called  '  Georgy*  by  a  lady  who 
had  not  even  the  excuse  of  relationship 
for  the  'audacity.' 

Far  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the 
social  group  is  Prince  Metternich ;  and 
Mrs.  Trollope  says  she  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  honoured  with  a  great  deal  of 
his  society.  The  scene  of  her  first  inter- 
view is  the  English  ambassador's : — 

*At  some  word  or  signal  given,  Sir  Frederick 
Lamb  left  the  room  and  returned  with  a  very  lovely 
woman  on  his  arm,  followed  by  a  gentleman  whom 
tiiie  least  observant  eye  that  ever  served  "  to  guard 
its  master  'gainst  a  post"  could  not  mistake  for  an  or- 
dinary mortal.  I  had  expected  to  see  not  only  a  d  s- 
tinguished  man,  but  one  who  bore  the  impress  of 
being  so  on  his  brow,  and  neither  the  seeing  nor  bear- 
ing Prince  Metternich  can  ever  have  disappointed 
say  one ;  his  whole  person,  countenance,  and  de- 
meanour are  indicative  of  huh  station,  commanding 
intellect,  and  very  finished  elegance.  He  led  me  to 
dinner,  and  1  had  the  advantage  of  his  conversation 
while  it  lasted ;  for  the  table  was  not  only  as  round, 
bat  as  laige  as  King  Arthur's,  rendering  general  con* 
versation  of  course  imposiuble.  Were  1  to  tell  you 
what  I  thought  of  the  quality  of  his  conversation,  you 
might  perhaps  toiy  that  my  admiration  was  the  natu- 
ral result  of  listening  to  opinions  I  approved:  so  I 
wvU  for  the  present  enjov  the  recollection  of  aU  I 
heard  in  silence.  Nevertheless,  there  was  one  ob- 
servation that  I  am  tempted  to  record,  despite  my 
asnally  firm  resolution  of  never  repeating  "  table- 
telk"  uolesi  the  namea  be  withdrawn :  but  I  must  be 


forgiven  now,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  words,  wkkk 
tomifmind  Aaoe  nmcA  lotsdofrt  im  tAeM,  as  well  as  be 
cause  the  speaker  is  one  of  those  who  must  submit 
to  have  what  they  atter  remembered. 

*  While  talking  of  some  of  thestzan^  blunden  that 
had  occasionally  been  made  by  politicians,  he  said,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect  and  translate  the  words  (for 
he  conversed  with  me  in  French),  **  I  believe  that 
the  science  of  go^emment  might  be  reduced  to  prin* 
ciples  as  certain  aa  tboee  of  chamislry,  if  men,  tiMlsad 
qf  theorising,  would  only  t^e  the  trouble  patiently 
to  observe  the  uniform  results  of  similar  combinations 
of  circumstances."  * — vol.  ii.  pp.  10. 11. 

There  is  a  fatality  about  Mrs.  TrolJppe 
in  this  book.  Her  descriptions,  as  well  as 
her  theories,  are  almost  invariably  con* 
tradicted  by  her  facts ;  and  if  Lawrence's 
portrait  had  not  familiarised  ns  with  the 

Srince's  regular,  expressive,  finely-chisel- 
id  and  geupinely  aristocratic  face,  we 
should  expect,  after  her  flattering  sketch, 
to  see  a  dumpy,  square-featured,  vulgar- 
looking  man.     If  the  above  be  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  his  colloquial  excellence  or  po- 
litical   sagacity,   our   illusion  regarding 
both  is  over :  but  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  he  could  have  recommended  govern- 
j  ing  men  in  this  manner.     We  would  as 
!  soon  credit  his  telling  her  that  the  best 
j  mode  of  killing  fleas  is  to  take  them  by 
;  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  pour  prussic  acid 
j  down  their  throats,  as  lately  recommend- 
I  ed  in  the  Charivari,     ^  Instead  of  theoria- 
j  ing,  observe  the  uniform  results  of  simikr 
j  combinations ;'  and  then  do,  what  1 — why 
I  theorise  !    Prince  Metternich    knows,  i£ 
Mrs.  Trollope  does  not,  that  combinations 
!  of  circumstances  never  are  similar,  any 
;  more  than  human  faces  are  alike.    He  is 
the  very  last  man  in  Europe  to  entertain 
such  doctrines ;  yet  she  coolly,  though  we 
believe  unconsciously,  fixes  on  him  the 
very  worst  conceits  of  a  Bentham  or  a 
Sieyes.     Bentham' s  proposal  for  reducing 
the. credibility  of  witnesses  to  a  science 
was  based  on  the  same  fallacy  ;  and  Sieyes 
actually  supposed  himself  to  have  effected 
what  Prince  Metternich  is  represented 
propounding  as  a  novelty.     '  One  day,' 
says  Dumont,  '  after  breakfasting  with  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  we  were  walking  together 
in  the  Tuileries  :  the  Abbe  Sieyes  was 
more  communicative  than  usual  i  he  was 
in  a  fit  of  familiarity  and  openness,  and, 
after  speaking  of  many  of  his  works,  his 
studies,  and  his  manuscripts,  he  made  this 
remark,  which  struck  me : — '^  La  politique 
est  une  science  que  je  crois  avoir  achev^e.' 
If  he  had  but  measured  its  forms — if  be 
had  but  conceived  the  extent  and  difficul- 
ty of  a  complete  system  of  legislation — he 
would  not  have  held  this  language :  pre- 
sumption in  this  line,  as  in  ul  others^  is 
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the  sarest  mgn  of  ipioranSe.'*  We  fully 
mcquit  Prince  Metternich  of  any  presump- 
tion of  the  sort. 

In  Mrs.  TVollope's  grand  political  con- 
clusion we  perfectly  agree.  Though  such 
a  state  of  things  may  do  very  well  for 
Austria,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  do 
▼ery  well,  or  do  at  all,  for  Bngkind ;  and 
we  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  barter  our 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  even  with 
the  best  possible  securities  for  being  al- 
lowed to  finish  it  in  peace.  The  epicure- 
an philosophy  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
l^iiosophy,  but  it  is  not  the  most  elevat- 
ing— Epicuri  de  grege  porcu9 — and  life 
has  higher  objects  than  the  gratification 
of  the  senses,  or  the  calm,  unexciting,  un- 
ambitious enjoyments  of  society.  Milton, 
Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Dante,  Newton — 
these  are  a  few  of  the  products  of  popular 
institutions  and  stirring  times.  Would  it 
be  better  for  the  world  if  they  had  been 
elipped  or  pressed  down  to  the  dead  levd 
of  mediocrity  ^ 

Let  Austria,  then,  plume  herself  as 
much  and  as  long  as  she  pleases  on  her 
tranquillity — ^we  luive  no  wish  to  part  with 
oar  juries,  our  parliaments,  our  public 
meetings,  and  our  press,  dearly  as  we 
hare  been  obliged  to  pay  for  some  of 
them  since  Reform  ministries  began  tam- 
pering with  the  machinery ;  nay,  despite 
of  Whiggery  and  Chartism,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  even  revolutionary 
disturbances  and  disturbers  have  their 
In  times  of  public   corruption  (to 


use. 


borrow  the  beautiful  simile  of  Lord  Ers- 
kine),  they  act  like  the  winds,  lashing  be- 
fore them  the  lazy  elements,  which,  with- 
out the  tempest,  would  stagnate  into  pes- 
tilence ;  in  times  of  factitious  excitement 
and  unhealthy  craving  like  the  present  (to 
borrow  the  equally  beautiful  illustration 
of  Lord  Mansfield),  the  shock  may  serve 
to  rouse  the  better  part  of  the  nation  out 
of  their  lethargy,  and  bring  the  mad  part 
back  to  their  senses,  as  men  intoxicated 
are  sometimes  stunned  into  sobriety. 


Art.  IX.— 1.  OnthePrestninnsMedCon^ 
dition  of  the  Law  and  its  Admiwisttation, 
By  John  Miller,  Esq.,  Q.  C,  of  Lin- 

r  coln's-Inn.    London,  8vo.  1889. 

2.  Substance  of  a  Speech  by  Henry  Lord 
Langdaie^  in  the  House  of  Lorde^  on  the 


*  Soavenin  ■dt  Minibcmti,{e1iftp.  iH« 


,  Second  Reading  of  a  Bill  for  the  better 
Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  Ibid.  1836. 

3.  Letter  to  Visamnt  Melbourne  on  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  appellate  Ju* 
risdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  By  A» 
Lynch,  Esq.,  M.P.  1836. 

4.  Suggestions  for  a  Reform  af  the  Pro^ 
ceedines  in  Chancery,  By  W.  A.  Gar- 
ratt,  M.A.,  Barrister.  1837. 

5.  On  the  Unsatisfactory  State  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  By  G.  Spenoe,  Esq.,  Q. 
C.  1839.      , 

6.  First  Address  to  the  Public  on  the  Court 
of  Chancers,    By  the  Same.     1839. 

7.  Second  Address,     1839. 

Thb  works  whose  titles  we  have  transcribe 
ed  would  seem  to  demonstrate,  if  they  do- 
nothing  else,  the  existence  of  a  general 
conviction  amongst  well-informed  and 
able  men,  that  considerable  reforms  ard 
required  in  our  courts  of  equity,  and  that 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  soma 
attempt  to  carry  them  into  efiect  must  b^ 
made  by  the  legislature.  Indeed  one 
should  think  that  it  was  only  necessary  t6 
lay  the  actual  state  of  the  matter  before 
the  intelligent  people  of  this  country,  ia 
order  to  ensure  success  to  almost  any 
measure  for  curing  or  even  mitigatmg  the 
evils  which  exist.  Tet  we  are  by  no 
means  confident  that  this  will  be  the  ease  \ 
for  it  is  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of 
our  times,  that  whilst  men  are  in  a  state  of 
feverish  anxiety  for  (Uteration,  they  dis- 
regard those  real,  practical  improvements, 
which  are  to  the  people  *  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,'  busying  themselvef^ 
about  the  ^  mint,  anise,  and  cummin'  of 
political  measures,  the  only  object  of 
which  is  to  aggrandise  one  party  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  And  even  in  those 
institutions  of  the  country  to  which  their 
attention  is  directed,  they  seefti,  perverse^ 
ly  enough,  to  select  such  as,  upon  the 
whole,  best  efifect  their  origini^  j^urposes, 
whilst  they  utterly  neglect  those  which 
require,  and  are  really  susceptible  of  mucll 
improvement.  We  believe  that  this  dis- 
ease of  the  body  politic  arises  principally 
from  the  neglect  of  that  which  ought  to 
be  the  cardinal  maxim *in  all  reforms,  vix, 
never  to  make  any  alteration  at  all  ttB 
yon  are  not  only  prepared,  first,  to  show 
defects  in  the  existing  system  requiring 
amendment ;  but,  seconclly,  also  to  pro- 
duce another  plan  with  its  details  arranged, 
which,  if  carried  into  efifect,  will  be  liable 
to  fewer  objections,  and  be  a  material  im- 
provement upon  the  old  one.  Tike  tit- 
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fonners  of  our  day  take  only  the  first  and 
more  easy  branch  of  the  proposition. 
They  begin,  and,  ordinarily  speaking, 
they  succeed  well  enough  in  showing  de- 
fects in  our  institutions — for  what  hu- 
man invention  is  free  from  them  1 — ^but 
they  seldom  touch  upon  the  second  part 
of  it,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  only  to  demon- 
strate, by  lamentable  failure,  their  capacity 
for  destruction,  and  their  total  incapacity 
for  producing  anything  rational  in  the 
place  of  what  they  would  destroy.  We 
propose  in  the  present  article  to  bind  our- 
selves by  this  test,  and  in  doing  so  we 
hope  to  point  out,  not,  indeed,  a  plan  with 
all  its  details,  but  a  course  by  which  the 
details  of  a  plan  can  be  arranged,  so  as  to 
accomplish  at  all  events  nbeiier  system  of 
practice  in  our  equity  courts. 

The  two  great  defects  in  these  courts 
are  expense  and  delay ;  both  great,  and 
both  increasing.  It  is  difficult  to  present 
these  properly  and  candidly  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public.  Many  of  the 
coniplaints  are  made  by  persons  who  are 
really  ignorant  of  the  true  cause,  although 
they  are  acutely  sensible  of  the  incon- 
venience, and  they  often,  in  consequence, 
propose  remedies,  which,  if  acted  upon, 
would  be  far  worse  than  the  disease. 
Lord  Langdale  well  observes  that  delay 
^annot  always  be  avoided,  and  that  it  is  not 
always  to  be  imputed  to  the  court  in  which 
it  occurs.  There  are,  he  says,  cases  in 
which  unnecessary  delay  to  a  great  extent 
may  be  imputed  to  the  neglect  or  miscon- 
duct of  the  parties  or  their  agents.  There 
are  also  cases  in  which  the  truth  cannot  be  j 
investigated  and  ascertained  without  the  1 
consumption  of  a  great  deal  of  time — 
cases  of  long  pending  accounts-— of  intri- 
cate transactions — cases  of  complicated 
and  artfully  concealed  fraud-cases  of  trust, 
the  execution  or  breach  of  which  may  ex- 
tend over  a  long  series  of  years.  Now  all 
these  are  cases  of  delay ;  and  these  are  the 
cases  above  all  others  which  are  generally 
found  to  be  the  subject  of  declamatory 
attacks  on  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
cited  as  proofs  of  unnecessary  delay  there. 
But  admitting  most  fully,  as  we  do,  the 
truth  and  force  of  these  observations,  we 
believe  it  will  still  be  found — and  the 
noble  judge  whose  opinion  we  have  cited 
will)  we  are  quite  sure,  be  the  first  to  allow 
— ^that  there  are  real  and  effective  causes 
of  both  expense  and  delay — unnecessary 
delay  and  unreasonable^  expense,  we  mean 
-—existing  in  our  courts  of  equity,  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  di- 
minish, and,  as  to  some   of  them,  .alto- 


gether ta  remove.  And  we  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  these  remedies. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  this  subject  are  aware  that  in  the 
year  1824,  King  George  IV.  was  advised 
to  issue  a  Commission  for  inquiry  into 
some  of  these  matters.  Those  commis- 
sioners made  a  report  in  1826  ;  and  that 
report,which  undoubtedly  contained  many 
useful  suggestions,  was  afterwards  acted 
upon  by^  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst's 
orders,  m  1828 ;  by  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment 1  Wm.  IV.  c.  36,  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  58, 
and  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  94,  and  subse- 
quently by  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham's 
orders  of  December,  1833. 

But  that  Commission  laboured  under 
the  capital  defect  that  it  was  of  too  limit- 
ed a  nature  to  be  capable  of  attacking  the 
real  evils  of  the  court.  It  was  pointed  to 
the  practice  of  the  court  alone,  and  to  the 
question  whether  any  part  of  the  business 
of  equity  could  be  properly  transferred  to 
other  tribunals.  It  had  no  authority  to 
amend  the  pleadings  or  the  mode  of  tak- 
ing evidence,  or  the  delays  arising  from 
the  introduction  of  unnecessary  parties, 
or  those  occasioned  by  intermediate  ap- 
peals and  rehearsiogs.  Its  real  effect,  we 
believe,  has  been  somewhat  to  facilitate 
the  arrival  of  the  cause  at  the  stage  of 
being  set  down  for  hearing  ;  and  this  may 
perhaps  account  for  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing arrears  in  the  paper  of  causes 
before  the  present  judges,  as  compared 
with  their  predecessors.  But  this  Com- 
mission which  was  a  failure,  may  serve  at 
least  to  show  how  inefficient  any  plan  of 
reform  in  courts  of  equity  must  be  which 
shall  not  give  proportionate  efficiency  to 
each  part  of  the  court.  If  you  facilitate 
the  preliminary  stages  of  the  cause,  and 
do  not  provide  additional  facilities  for 
hearing  it,  you  only  alter  the  place  where 
the  delay  occurs — ^without  remedying  the 
delay  itself.  And  again,  if  you  increase 
the  judicial  establishment  ever  so  much, 
leaving  the  Masters'  offices  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  you  will  do  nothing  towards 
the  real  object, — which  ought  to  be  the 
termination  of  the  suit,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  respective  par- 
ties, within  a  reasonable  time,  and  at  a 
rpasonabk  expense. 

The  reform  of  the  common  law  was 
conducted  on  different  principles ;  and  it 
is  important  to  bring  these  into  contrast, 
that  it  may  be  seen  whether  the  applica- 
tion of  them  to  the  courts  of  equity  would 
not  be  productive  of  much  advantage. 
The  commissioners  of  common  law  were 
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empowered  ^'to  inquire  into  the  course 
of  proceeding  in  actions  from  the  first 
process  and  commencement  to  the  termi- 
nation thereof,  and  into  the  process,  prac- 
tice, pleading,  and  other  matters  connect- 
ed therewith,  and  to  inquire  whether  any 
and  what  parts  thereof  might  he  conve- 
niently and  heneficially  discontinued,  al 
tered,  or  improved;  and  what,  if  any, 
alterations,  amendments,  or  improve- 
ments, might  be  beneficially  made  there, 
in,  and  how  the  same  mi^ht  be  best  car- 
ried  into  effect,  and  wheuier  and  in  what 
manner  the  despatch  of  the  general  busi- 
ness in  the  said  courts  might  be  expe- 
dited." 

The  original  commissioners  made  three 
reports,  and  many  of  their  suggestions 
were  carried  into  efilect  by  Lord  Tenter^ 
den's  bills.  The  process  of  the  courts  was 
made  uniform  and  simple — ^the  practice 
regulated  and  made  uniform  by  orders  of 
the  judges — the  necessity  for  bills  of  in- 
terpleader and  for  commissions  to  exam- 
ine witnesses  almost  put  an  end  to-— and 
lastly,  a  power,  limited  as  to  time  and 
degree,  was  given  to  the  judges  by  act  of 
parliament  for  amending  the  pleadings, 
which  has  been  acted  upon  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  suitors,  and  which,  hav- 
ing expired  by  efBux  of  time,  was  last 
year  renewed  to  them  for  five  years 
longer,  and  will  probably,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly should,  be  made  perpetual  at  some 
future  period. 

We  believe  that  much  might  be  done 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  if  such  a  plan 
were  applied  to  it.  Very  few  persons, 
we  believe,  doubt  that  the  pleadings  in 
equity  may  be  shortened;  or  that  the 
mode  of  taking  evidence  is  most  expen- 
sive and  utterly  inefifective ;  or  that  the 
rule  requiring  all  persons,  however  re- 
motely interested,  to  be  made  parties  to 
a  bill — the  most  fertile  source  of  delay 
and  expense  in  the  whole  proceeding — 
may  be  advantageously  modified  ;  or  that 
the  inconvenience  and  waste  of  time  and 
expense  arising  from  interlocutory  ap- 
peals should  at  least  be  restrained  by 
some  additional  regulations.*  It  would 
be  something  to  remedy  these  evils ;  and 
if  nothing  more  were  done,  the  commis- 
sioners would  entitle  themselves  to  the 

*  In  the  case  of  Townsend  v.  Champenioune  in 
the  Exchequer,  there  were  three  interloeutory  ap. 
peala  to  the. House  o£  Lords  between  the  original  de. 
crec  in  1821,  and  the  hearing  of  the  cause  on  fur- 
ther directions  in  1839.  It  18  now  compromised,  or 
else  there  would  nndoobtedly  hate  been  a  fourth 
•ppeal. 


gratitude  of  those  who  are  now  ^  ready  to 
perish.' 

Upon  these  subjects,  the  present  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Chancery  Commissioners,  says,  this 
'Unnecessary  delay,  vexation,  and  ex- 
pense, may  be  ascribed  to  the  established 
practice  of  the  court,  to  the  established 
system  of  pleading,  to  the  establi^ed 
mode  of  obtaining  evidence.'  He  adds, 
in  another  place,  an  instance  showing  the 
evil  of  making  all  persons  interested  par- 
ties to  the  cause  } — ^that  on  one  occasion, 
where  fifty  or  sixty  persons  were  inte- 
rested, and  were  all  made  parties  to  the 
suit,  the  case,  after  an  ineffectual  litiga- 
tion of  some  years,  was  obliged  to  be  set- 
tled by  a  private  arrangement  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  it  to  a  hear- 
ing. Persons  not  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  the  court  will  hardly  believe 
this;  but  it  is  easily  explained.  The 
death  of  each  party  causes  the  suit  to 
abate,  till  the  representative  of  the  de- 
ceased becomes  a  party  in  his  stead. 
Now  suppose  the  cause  set  down  for 
hearing — a  death  occurs^ all  proceedings 
are  thereupon  stayed — he  leaves  an  exe- 
cutor— it  becomes  necessary  to  prove  the 
will  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court;  when 
this  has  been  done,  a  supplemental  bill 
becomes  necessary  to  make  this  executor 
a  party ;  he  must  put  in  his  answer — and 
by  the  time  all  this  has  been  accomplish- 
ed, some  other  person  dies,  and  the  same 
process  has  to  be  renewed : — the  Court 
of  Chancery  thus  realizing  the  punish- 
ment of  Sisyphus  in  the  infernal  region 
to  its  unhappy  suitors,  who  roll  the  cause 
up  the  hill  of  the  chanceUor's  paper  with 
labour  and  sorrow,  and  just  as  they  arrive 
within  sight  of  his  lordship's  wig,  down 
goes  the  stone  rattling  away  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  precipice.  According  to  our 
parliamentary  returns,  the  average  mor- 
tality in  England  amounts  annuuly  to  at 
least  one  in  fifty  persons ;  so  that  in  a 
suit  in  which  there  are  fifty  persons  en- 
gaged as  parties,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  decision. 

What,  then,  is  the  practical  conclusion 
which  we  would  draw  from  aU  thisi 
Simply  this,  that  it  is  expedient  to  give  a 
power,  not  merely  of  deliberation,  but  of 
legislation,  to  some  body  of  persons  on 
these  and  other  such  subjects.  And  we 
think,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  would  be 
best  to  follow  the  precedent  already  made, 
and  to  vest  in  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  the  Equity  Baron 
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of  the  Bxclteqim,  one  of  the  Masters  in 

Chancery,  and  one  eminent  barrister,  or 
any  five  of  them  (the  Lord  Chancellor 
being  always  one),  the  power  oi  altering 
all  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  equity, 
and  of  directing  new  modes  of  pleading 
and  taking  evidence  if  necessary,  so  as  to 
shorten  and  simplify,  and  render  less  ex* 

?5n8ive  the  proceedings  in  those  courts, 
his  is  a  power  which  parliament  cannot 
exercise  in  person.  The  nimbleness  of 
litigant  parties  and  their  acute  advisers 
is  such  that  it  is  almost  always  able  to 
evade  the  slow  pursuit  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament, and  can  onlv  be  held  in  check, 
if  at  all,  by  a  discretionary  power  vested 
in  some  body  of  skilful  persons  constantly 
superintending  and  watching  them.  This 
can  only  be  either  by  the  body  we  sug- 
gest, or  by  a  commission  consisting  en- 
tirely of  barristers  of  eminence.  The 
latter,  if  out  of  practice,  would  soon  be- 
come unfit  for  such  duties,  or,  if  in  prac- 
tice, would  not  be  able  to  devote  more 
time  to  them  than  the  judges.  Besides, 
there  would  be  a  great  jealousy  of  such 
a  body  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  who 
after  all,  would  have  to  carry  into  eiTect 
their  recommendations.  Every  lawyer 
knows  how  easy  it  is  for  persons  who 
have  the  exposition  of  the  laws  to  thwart 
effectually  the  most  carefully-drawn  regu- 
lations. Even  in  the  working  of  the  *  new 
rules,'  as  they  are  called,  in  the  courts  of 
common  law,  it  is  easy  to  observe  the 
difference  when  they  are  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  judges  who  did  not  originally  in- 
terfere in  making  them,  and  when  by 
those  who  did  so,  and  who  are  in  some 
«ort  responsible  for  them.  And  it  would 
scarcely  appear  seemly  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  other  judges  of  the 
supreme  courts  should  be  instructed  and 
(so  to  speak)  schooled  by  a  body  of  bar- 
risters who  were  in  the  habit  of  practising 
before  them,  or  subjected  to  have  their 
decisions  overruled  by  a  new  rule  on  the 
part  of  the  commissioners  made  from  time 
to  time.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the 
public  good  would  in  the  end  be  best  at- 
tained by  the  arrangement  we  propose, — 
and  it  has  at  least  one  merit,  that  it  would 
cosf  but  little ;  for  of  course  all  those 
eminent  persons  who  are  already  in  office 
would  not  have  any  increase  of  salary, 
but  would  consider  this  as  only  a  part  of 
their  judicial  duties.  These  regulations 
should  have  the  effect  of  laws  enacted  by 
parliament ;  but  in  order  that  there  may 
be  reserved  to  e^ch  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture a  complete  veto,  according  to  the 


precedent  to  which  we  have  referred^ 
they  should,  although  acted  %pon  inters 
mediately,  be  laid  before  parliament  with* 
in  a  limited  time,  which  should  be  as 
short  as  possible ;  and  if  either  House, 
by  resolution,  diss^ated  from  all  or  any 
of  them,  the  whole,  or  that  part  dissented 
from,  should  thenceforward  be  void.  The 
veto  of  the  crown,  in  like  manner,  should 
be  preserved,  by  not  allowing  them  to  be 
acted  upon  at  all  till  published  in  the 
Grazette  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Having  thus  provided,  and  in  a  consti- 
tutional manner,  for.  the  reform  of  the 
preliminary  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  we  naturally  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  better  means  of -deciding 
the  causes  when  brought  for  hearing  be- 
fore the  court.  And  we  are  fully  satis^ 
fied  that  any  raticmal  person,  who  will 
calmly  consider  the  question,  must  see 
that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  in- 
crease the  establishments  provided  for 
that  purpose.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  by  the  improvement  of  the 
preliminary  proceedings,  the  number  of 
causes  to  be  heard  will  rather  be  increas- 
ed than  diminished,  and  at  the  present 
time  their  number  far  exceeds  the  powers 
of  the  present  judges  (if  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most) to  decide  within  any  reasonable 
time.  For  even  if  the  Lord  Chancellor 
were  confined  to  the  |Hroper  business  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  this  wo«ld  be  the 
case.  The  arrears  are  increasing  in  the 
court  of.  the  Master  of  the  RoUs,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  Chancellor  and  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Some  additional  assistance 
must  therefore  be  provided,  and  two  plans 
seem  to  have  been  presented  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legiskture ;  one  being  to  es- 
tablish a  new  judge  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  the  other  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Equity  Court  in  the  Ex- 
chequer. We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
both  plans  should  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  that  the  addition  even  of  these  two 
judges  would  rather  fall  short  of  than  ex- 
ceed the  necessity  of  the  case. 

The  advantage  of  the  former  plan,  in 
case  one  only  be  persevered  in,  is,  no 
doubt,  the  uniformity  which  would  be 
preserved,  both  in  questions  of  practice 
and  in  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  causes, 
by  the  general  superintendence  on  appeal 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  exer- 
cise over  the  whole  of  his  court.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  economy  of  the  latter 
plan  is  a  powerful  reason  for  adopting  it. 
At  present,  we  have,  in  the  Exchequer,  a 
court,  complete^  or  nearly  so,  as  to  all  its 
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officers-Hind  only  requiring  a  jndge  con** 
ftantly  presiding  there— and,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  (and  we  have  no  douht  that  onr 
information  is  correct),  even  the  salary  of 
an  additional  baron  might  be  provided  for 
oat  of  the  suitors'  fimd  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  without  costing  the  country 
a  single  farthing.  The  present  annual 
surplus  of  the  interest  <m  that  fund  (after 
providing  for*certain  salaries  of  the  offi- 
cers of  Court,  amounting  to  2,100/.  per 
annum)  exceeds  7,000/.,  and  it  is  aecumu- 
lating  now  to  no  very  useful  purpose*  If^ 
however,  this  fund  were  thus  applied,  the 
government  might  peiribaps  be  called  up- 
on to  undertake  to  guarantee  the  suitors 
against  any  possible  ride.  We  do  not 
apprehend  that,  if  this  were  done,  the 
^nger  to  the  revenue  would  be  very 
imminent.  In  truth,  no  guarantee  is  re- 
quisite, for  this  fund  is  the  produce  of 
the  investment  in  the  stocks  of  a  portion 
of  the  sums  paid  in  for  temporary  purpo- 
ses, and  which  the  suitors  do  not  wish  to 
be,  invested  at  interest  for  their  benefit. 
These  sums  had,  till  lately,  been  paid 
into  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  aver- 
age balance,  bearing  no  interest,  was  very 
ffreat — productive,  in  fact,  of  benefit  on- 
ty  to  the  Banl£.  A  power,  therefore,  was 
ffiven  to  invest  a  part  of  it  in  the  funds, 
leaving  a  sufficient  balance  to  answer  all 
current  demands.  The  increase  of  the 
business  of  the  court  would  probably  in- 
crease this  fund,  in  like  manner  as  the 
surplus  of  deposits  at  a  bank  increases 
with  the  increase  oi  the  business  of  the 
firm. 

We,  therefore,  if  we  were  to  choose 
between  the  two  plans  in  the  present 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  country, 
would  prefer  the  latter — and  in  order  to 
obtain  that  uniformity  of  decision  which 
we  agree  cannot  be  too  highly  valued,  we 
think  it  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
the  immediate  appeal  from  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Equity  might  not  be  well 
transferred  from  the  House  of  Lords  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor — limiting,  perhaps, 
the  ultimate  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  those  cases  where  the  decision 
of  the  court  below,  is  reversed  by  the 
Chancellor. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  practice  should 
be  made  uniform — in  the  same  manner  as 
was  done  in  the  three  courts  of  common 
law — by  orders  from  the  body  before  al- 
luded to,  consisting  of  all  the  judges  oi 
the  courts  of  Equity.*     But  we  have  no 


•  One  important  difTorence  between  the  Equity 
Court  in  the  Exchequer  end  the  Court  of  Chanc*. 


doubt  that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
carry  both  plans  into  efiect-rand  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion,  with  Lord  Langdale, 
that  any  expense  incurred  for  that  pur- 
pose will  be  found  to  be  the  truest  econ- 
omy. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  objec* 
tions  of  economy  should  be  thought  of 
sufficient  weight  to  prevent  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  judge  in  Equity,  as  well 
as  of  a  new  baron  in  the  Exchequer, 
there  is  an  obvious  (though  only  tempo- 
rary) arrangement,  which,  in  the  present 
situation  of  thinffs,  may  be  adopted  with- 
out any  materisl  expense.  If  parliament 
were  to  enact  that  it  should  be  compe- 
tent for  her  Majesty  to  appoint  any  per- 
son having  held  the  Great  Seal  to  sit  as 
Equity  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
annexing  to  such  appointment  a  salary  of 
7,000/.  a-year,  who  does  not  see  that,  at 
an  additional  expense  of  2,000/.  a-year,* 
during  the  joint  lives  of  Lords  Cfotten- 
ham,  Lyndhurst,  and  Brouc^ham,  an  addi- 
tional judge  in  Equity  will  be  provided  for 
this  important  purpose,  and  that  in  the 
present  dubious  state  of  political  warfare, 
the  ex-chancellor  for  the  time  being 
would  be,  on  his  return  to  office,  infinite- 
ly better  qualified  for  his  situation  by  his 
intermediate  judicial  duties  1  We  should 
not  then  hear,  as  we  did  in  Lady  Hew- 
ley's  charity,  the  just  complaints  of  par- 
ties, that  their  case,  having  been  fully  ar- 
ffued  before  one  chancellor,  required  to 
be  re-argued  before  another  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  of  ministry — and  the 
sorrow  which  even  his  political  oppo- 
nents, we  believe,  very  sincerely  felt  at 
the  expected  retirement  last  year  of  Lord 
Cotteimam  from  the  Court  oi  Chancery 
would  have  been  changed  into  joy  on 
their  part  that  that  noble  lord,  in  quitting 
office  and  becoming  wholly  a  judge  in 
Equity,  would  be  at  once  politically  and 
judicially  rendering  a  service  to  the 
state. 


ry  exislB,  wliich  wc  should  have  thought  needed 
only  to  be  mentioned  In  order  thai  it  might  be  cor- 
rected. There  are  fees  payable,  in-  name  to  the 
QiKcn's  Rcmembranci  r  hut  in  reality  to  the  Trea. 
sury,  which  arc  levied  on  the  suilois  in  addition  to 
those  payable,  as  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  the 
oflSccra  of  the  court.      For  these  additional  fees  no 

business  is  done yet  thouffh.  as  wc  arc  inform. 

ed,  both  Lord  Abinger  and  Mr.  Baron  Alder^on 
have  repeatedly  brought  this  shameful  anomaly  be- 
fore the  proper  authoritiea,  they  have  as  yet  done 
so  without  obtaining  redress  for  the  suitors. 

*  The  unlearned,  perhaps,  ne«d  to  be  informed 
that  all  ex-chaixellors  receive  a  pension  of  5,(i00/. 
a-year,  without  any  duties  annexed  io  if.  We 
propose  to  increase  the  salary  and  to  add  the  du- 


ties. 
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These  then  are  our  sugf^estions  for  the 
unprorement  of  the  preliminary  proceed* 
ings,  and  for  the  increase  of  judicial  pow- 
er in  the  court.  We  come  now  to  the 
third  stage,  the  Masters'  Offices.  Here 
also  additional  help  is  possibly  needed  ; 
but  before  it  is  applied  for,  the  public 
ought  to  be  fully  satisfied  that  all  is  done 
which  can  be  by  the  present  staff.  In 
order  to  accotnplish  this  purpose,  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Masters  should  do  their  busi- 
ness in  public,  and  should  take  their 
cases  in  orderly  rotation  if  possible. 
Every  one  who  is  behind  the  curtain 
knows  how  great  facilities  for  delay  the 
want  of  publicity  aflfords.  The  Master 
sitting  in  public  becomes  a  jud^e — ^if  he 
is  not  punctual  to  his  time,  if  he  is  un- 
certain in  his  decisions,  or  if  he  allows 
frivolous  reasons  for  postponement,  he 
loses  reputation — and,  besides,  the  priva- 
cy of  a  court  allows  of  the  holding  of  of- 
fice by  inferior  persons.  These  appoint- 
ments are  now  no  longer  in  the  gift  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  have  been 
(without  any  good  reason,  we  think) 
transferred  to  the  prime  minister;  and 
we  have  an  old-fashioned  constitutional 
jealousy,  in  which  we  believe  the  public 
to  participate,  lest  they  should  be  given 
to  brawling  politicians  rather  than  to  ac- 
complished lawyers. 

We  would  therefore  wish  tliem  to  sit 
in  public  at  given  .times  and  in  given  pla- 
ces, and  to  hear  the  matters  referred  to 
them,  not  as  they  do  now  by  many  and 
short  instalments,  at  long  intervals,  but 
in  orderly  rotation,  and,  if  possible,  to  an 
end  in  one  or  two  hearings. 

There  is  another  arrangement  also 
which  we  should  wish  to  see  adopted. 
The  references  to  these  officers  are  on 
various  subjects.  Sometimes  they  are 
called  upon  to  determine  whether  a  com- 
plete title  to  landed  property  can  be  made 
by  a  vendor  to  a  purchaser  ;  sometimes 
to  wind  up  a  long  and  intricate  mercan- 
tile account  under  a  partnership ;  some- 
times to  trace  out  a  fraud.  These  and 
various  other  matters  obviously  require 
talents  and  informatiou  of  wholly  difier- 
rent  kinds.  Why  is  the  division  of  labour 
not  resorted  to  1  The  causes,  we  believe, 
are  referred  to  each  Master  in  a  sort  of 
rotation;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
when,  for  instance,  a  conveyancing  ques- 
tion goes  to  a  non-conveyancing  Master, 
the  unhappy  parties  have  often  to  lay  a 
case  before  some  eminent  conveyancer, 
in  order  that  the  Master  may  come  to  a 


proper  decision.    This  oufffat  not  to  be 
the  case.     Why  are  not  all   such   cases 
referred  to  a  master  especially  appointed 
for  his  knowledge  of  them,  who  by.  that 
very  knowledge,  and  the  devotion  of  his 
understanding  to  one  subject,  would  not 
only  decide  with  greater  despatch,  but 
with  incomparably  greater  satisfaction  to 
all  the  parties  %  and  in  like  manner  as  to 
other  subjects.     As  to  accounts,  which 
occupy  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  and 
cause  much  of  the  expense,  why  are  these 
not  taken  from  the  Masters  in  Chancery, 
and  referred  to  Accountants  specially  ap- 
pointed to  take  them,  under  the  superin- 
tendence  of  the    Masters  1 — mercantile 
men,  or  attomies,  or  the  like,  might  then 
be  appointed  with  great  advantage  for 
these  purposes.     Affain,  nhy  is  one  Mas? 
ter  constantly  employed  in  signing  affi- 
davits, and  others  mere  routine  details, 
when  the  business  is  in  fact  done  before 
his  clerk,  who  might  just  as  well  act  in 
person,  and  who,  S  h*e  did  so,  would  set 
one  more  Master  at  liberty,  who  might 
then  be  employed  to  do  important  work 
for  the  real  benefit  of  the  suitors!  These, 
and  we  doubt  not  many  other  arrange- 
ments, might  be  made,  and  if  made,  might 
increase  the  power  in  the  Masters'  Offi- 
ces.    If  then  their  number  still  remained 
insufficient  to  keep  up  with  the  increased 
speed  of  the  court,  more  Masters  must  be 
appointed.    But  we  own  we  think  that 
the  division  of  labour  we  have  suggested, 
and  the  sending  of  accounts  to  account- 
ants appointed  by  the  court,  who  should 
act  under  the   superintendence    of  the 
Masters,  would  probably  be  found  suffi- 
cient.      These    arrangements    also    we 
would  leave  to  the  legislative  body  whom 
we  have  before  alluded  to. 

Lastly, — As  to  the  taxation  of  costs, 
the  most  scandalous  part  of  the  whole 
system.  It  is  of  the  essence  that  this 
should  be  done  by  officers  paid  by  the 
public,  and  receiving  no  fees  for  that  pur- 
pose from  the  parties  litigant.  WiU  it 
be  credited  in  this  century,  that  a  party 
has  been  known  to  pay  more  in  fees  for 
taxing  a  bill  than  is  taken  from  the  bill  it- 
self, even  when  that  bill  has  been  redu- 
ced by  the  amount  of  some  hundreds  of 
pounds  by  taxation  1*  This  is  an  abomi- 
nation of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
in  too  strong  terms.  We  blame  not  the 
officers — ^it  is  the  system  which  is  in  fault. 
The  remedy  is  obvious :  let   competent 


*  The  effect  of  this  in  increasing  the  improper 
charges  of  difirepuubJe  practitioners  is  obrioas  to 
any  one. 
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taxing  officers  b^  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  public,  and  all  official  fees  on  tasfation 
abolished;  and  the  sooner  this  is  done 
the  more  creditable  will  it  be  to  those 
who  are  at  the  head  of  the  courts  where 
Buch  a  practice  is  allowed  to  exist.  If 
they  really  wish  for  details  as  to  the 
facts,  we  beg  to  refer  them  to  the  second 
of  Mr.  Spenee's  pamphlets. 

"We  hare  now  laid,  to  the  best  or  our 
iftbility,  the  case  before  the  public.  It 
may  be  that  we  are  over-sanguine  as  to 
the  success  of  our  own  plan)  be  it  so: 
but  stin  we  think  it  will  be  found  better 
than  the  present  dystem.  That  many 
faults  and  omissions  may  be  pointed  out 
in  it  we  do  not  doubt.  We  shall  be  glad 
if  they  are  pointed  out,  for  we  are  much 
more  desirous  that  the'  system  should  be 
improved  than  that^we  should  have  the 
credit  of  having  suggested  the  improve- 
ments. We  do  indeed  sincerely  hope 
that  some  one,  whose  leisure  and  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  may  qualify  him  to 
do  so,  will  take  up  the^  question  in  parlia- 
ment. Let  him,  however,  be  well  assur- 
ed that  he  will  have  to  struggle  with  much 
difficulty  and  be  thwarted  by  many  con- 
flicting interests ;  and  that  if  he  really  in- 
tends to  do  atiy  good,  he  must  use  with 
vigour  the  trident  of  reform,  even  though 
it  should  produce  as  remarkable  an  effect 
as  that  of  Neptune  in  Homer,  when  he  so 
startled  the  courts  below  as  to  miake  Lord 
Chancellor  Pluto  and  his  attendant  Mas- 
ters jump  up  alarmed,  as  well  they  might, 

Vatay  dvafif^^eis  Tlo&tidiuv  ipoaix^oivi '  * 

I^cfijfXl'  f^elkirfa  r«  rt  arvyiowt  ^iol.mp* 

But  let  him  at  the  same  time  bear  this  in 
mind,  that  if  by  his  force  of  talent  and 
character  he  grapples  with  and  overtfemes 
the  diffieulties  Which  surround  this  ques- 
tion, and  should  be  enabled  by  his  dili- 
gence and  sagacity  to  mature  a  plan  of 
good  and  effectual  reform  in  our  courts 
of  Equity,  he  will  be  entitled  to  take  rank 
as  one  of  the  real  benefactors  of  his  coun- 
try, and  will  be  gratefully  remembered 
when  the  strifes  of  party  ascendancy^nd 
the  warfare  bf  political  adversaries  shall 
have  passed  away  and  been  for^otten^ 

In  the  meanwhile  we  cordiafly  recom- 
mend the  pamphlets  at' the  head  of  this 
article  to  the  public  attention.  We  have 
not  particularly  adverted  to  their  con- 
tents, onty  because  they  vety  properly 
go  into  many  detaili^  which,  according  to 
the  view  we  take,  w%  lAioald  leave  to  the 
legislative  body  we  wii^  to  see  erea^. 
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That  of  Mr.  Miller— the  fruit  of  long  and 
candid  observation  and  reflection — will, 
however,  be  found  to  contain  many  very 
valuable  suggestions  for  such  a  body  to 
consider  when  they  proceed  to  frame  regu- 
lations for  the  improvement  of  the  courts 
of  equity.  There  hre  also  some  shrewd 
suggestions  in  Mr.  Garratt's  ;  and  we 
thii&  the  public  are  much  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  both  these  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  to  Mr.  Spence. 


Art.  X. — 1.  Sketches  of  Popular  TumtiUSj 
UlushaHve  of  the  Evils  of  Social  Igno* 
ranee.  12mo.  pp.  318.   tiondon.    1837. 

2.  The  Progress  and  Tendencies  of  Social- 
ism  ;  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versita  of  Cambridge  on  Sunday^  ^ov. 
17,  1839.  By  George  Pearson,  B.  D., 
Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  44.  Cam- 
bridge and  London.     1839. 

3.  Sociaiisni  as  a  Religious  Theory  irra- 
Honal  and  absurd.  Three  Lectures  on 
Socialism  as  propounded  by  R.  Owen  and 
dthers  ;  delivered  ai  ihe  Bapiisi  Chapel^ 
South  Pariide,  Leeds^  September  23rf, 
1838.  By  John  Eustace  Giles,  Minis- 
ter. 8vo.  pp.  48  and  95.  London, 
1839. 

TrottblIsd  water  is  the  natural  element  of 
Whigs,  as  quieiafu  movere  is  the  guiding 
maxim  of  Tories ;  and  these  two  princi- 
ples— ^which  may  be  called  the  antagonist 
muscles  of  the  political  body — ^render  it 
almost  equally  impossible  that  there 
should  be  an  effective  Whig  Govemmeni^ 
or  an  effective  Tory  Oppostiion.  It  may 
happen,  as  we  have  seen  for  the  last  few 
years,  that  Whigs  may  be  in  place,  but 
they  are  not  a  governmeni — and  Torie« 
oat  of  pevrer,  but  they  cannot  form  an 
opposition — ^in  Uie  sense,  at  least,  of  the 
wof  ds  gowftnment  and  opposition  in  our 
ordinary  political  vocabulary.  This  is  so 
true,  tlmt,  whenever  the  ^Vliiga  have  i^ 
tempted  to  govern  the  country,  they  have 
invariably  become  unpopular  from  the 
gross  inconsistency  between  their  official 
practioes  and  th^ir  opposition  profei^ 
sions ;  iivhile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  T<^ 
ries — nevwr  endeavouring  to  thwart  the 
essential  measures  of  the  Executive,  and 
acting  rather  as  critiesthan  assailants**- 
Imlto  had  no  difficulty  in  returning  to  the 
managemreni  of  afiairs  without  my  corn- 
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promise  of  their  principtei,  aadcofiffe- 
quently  without  any  of  the  imputations  of 
inconsistency  to  which  Whig  ministers 
have  been  invariably  exposed. 

The  present  state  of  parties  elucidates 
and  corroborates  these  propositions, 
though  the  modem  Whigs,  grown — ^like 
the  great  old  Whig  of  all — '  wiser  than  of 
yore' — h&Lve  tried  the  experiment  of  keep- 
ing their  places  by  abandonim  i^l  pre- 
tence at  governing  ;  and  not  oniy  do  they 
shrink  from  the  exercise  of  the  naturtu 
duties  of  ministers  of  the  crown,  but  they 
have  avowed  princ^>les,  and  allied  them- 
selves to  persons  utterly  and  notoriously 
hostile  to,  and  irreconcilable  with,  the 
abstract  idea  of  monarchical  government. 
Whenever  they  have  been  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances, into  some  accidental  perfor- 
mance of  their  duty  to  the  coustitutioB, 
they  have  endeavoured  to  apologize  to 
their  anarchical  followers  for  any  such 
unavoidable  ieYiXLtioTi.  intp  rectitude,  by 
language  and  by  acts  of  «upererogative 
democracy.  Bankrupts,  in  tact,  and  un- 
able to  redeem  their  outstanding  en^r^e 
ments,  they  strive  to  maintain  a  fictitious 
credit  by  exchanginff  a  present  difficulty 
for  a  greater  but  distant  liability,  till  at 
bngth  the  accumulation  of  these  fraudu- 
lent  shifts  grows  to  such  a  head  as  com- 
pletely to  overpower  them,  and  to  exhib- 
pL  thes9  political  traders  in — as  they  now 
appear^ — a  state  of  utter  and  disgraceful 
insolvency. 

And  so  it  must  ever  be :  a  ministry  that 
is,  we  will  not  say  so  base,  but  so  mad,  as 
to  th^ik,  of  keeping  itself  in  power  by  pan- 
dering ^o  popular  passiouf,  will  Qpd  that 
indeed 

•  Increase  of  appetite  doth  prow 
Bj  what  it  feeds  on,' 

until  at  length,  whether  by  criminal  coft- 
aivQAee^  or  still  more  criminal  eocourage- 
Bient,  the  disorder  becomes  aa  extensiYe 
isnd  extravaosAt  that  it  can  be  cured  only 
by  thre  sword  and  the  scafibld  :  dej^ora^ 
Ue  ratnedies,  of  which  tha  awful  respoa- 
■ibility  belcmgs,  in  the  second  degree 
meiYi  ta  the  ui^^^y  andxai^guidad  oraa- 
taxes  who.  are  to  raoeiva  the  first  degree 
of  paaishment.  . 

Lamentable  as  is  the  late  Voatn^a,'  as 
it  ia  leniently  akyled,  in  South  Wdee,  wa 
•hsrveto  tbsak  Divine  Prayidenoe  abme 
4hat  iha  ksson^the,  as  w«  trust,  salutary 
leeso^^whtfih  it  has  givea  the  caaat^ 
baa  BDt  been  on  a  lar^r  and  etill  mora 
fMghtful  saale»  The  ao^ml  outbreak  ami 
1ml,  and  appteis  to  bftvd  bafa  aondaol^ 


ed  with  a  foUy.only  to  ha  eouallad  by  that 
of  the  ministry,  whose  weak  and  mischie- 
vous proceedings  have  tended  to  inflame, 
if  they  did  not  help  to  create,  the  popular 
audacity. 

But  can  we  flatter  ourselves  that,  though 
the  disturbance  wa^  local,  the  spirit  thkt 
prompted  it  is  confined  to  a  narrow  dis- 
trict of  South  Wales  t  And  can  we 
hope  that  spirit  will  be  alwaya  directed 
by  men  so  mconqMtent  to  theur  treason- 
able task  as  Frost  and  Williams  1  It  is 
with,  great  regret  that  we  confess  our 
apprehensions  that  the  mischief  is  more 
deeply  seated,  and'  more  widely  soread, 
and  that  there  may  be  abler  beads,  as 
well  as  more  formidable  haads,  ready  to 
take  adrantiga  of  the  disorganizing  pria- 
ciples  which  have  been  so  widely>  and 
from  such  high  authority,  pramulgatad 
through  the  country^ 

Do  we  mean  to  say,  or  even  to  insinuata, 
that  the  ministers  have  JmmecUyeacouc- 
aged  this  rebellion  1  Qod  formd*  We 
sincerely  believe  that  nothing  was  further 
from  their  thoughts,  and  for  thie  reaaoa, 
amongst  others,  that  nothing  was  further 
from  their  interest.  In  ac£dition  to  the 
natural  regret  which  they  must  fed  m 
common  with  every  humane  and  intalli- 
l^ent  man  at  witnassing  such  calamities, 
It  has  mortified  and  alarmed  ihem  in  an 
.especial    degree^mortified  them  by  a 

Sraetical  exposure  of  the  danger  of  their 
octrines  $  and  alarmed  them  by  a  nearer 
prospect  of  dismissal  from  their  places. 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  one  of  the  honestest 
and  certainly  the  most  impartial  of 
modern  statesmen,  said  of  the  Whigs 
when  in  opponHon^  that '  they  wished  for 
just  so  much  puWic  calamity  as  should 
bring  them  into  ^war.'  On  the  san^ 
principle,  tha  Whigs  in  govmmmsni  wish 
for  just  so  inaeh  popular  agitation — la 
sail  it  by  the  softest  name — as  may  keep 
them  ia  oflloa*  They  aught  to  have 
been  tat^ht  by  tha  Bristol  and  Notting- 
ham riots,  aaa  the  march  of  the  Birming- 
ham mob  on  London  to  carry  tha  raform 
bill,  that  popular  agitation  is  a  perilous 
experiment :  hut  w^n  did  a  Whig  pause 
baiwaao  a  party  puq;K>6e  and  a  public  in- 
terest 1 

When  Lord  John  Bussall  made  Mr. 
Frost  a  magistrate,  his  lordship  undoubt- 
edly Utile  thought  that  he  was  confer- 
ring upon  a  notorious  inaen^iery  such 
Gountenanae  and  c<msidemtion  in  his 
own  district  as  would  exalt  him  to  the 
slatioii  of  leader  af  a  rebellion.  All  Lord 
^oh»  meant    assa  to  favour  a  vimlent 
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enemy  and  caluitlniator  of  Khe  Tories  ^ 
to  gain,  probably,  a  fetr  radlcri  votes  in 
bis  ne\^ly-ci^eated  botougbs :  perhaps  to 
conciliate  some  radicid  member — or,  in 
sbort,  to  exhibit  the  greatest  possible 
contrast  \fith  what  a  Tory  minister  mifi^fat 
be  expected  to  hate  done.  These,  his 
lordship— ^tf  we  may  judge  from  his 
Stroud  speech — ^might  think  not  only 
blameless,  but  even  praiseworthy  Motives, 
and  they  have,  we  believe,  guided  no  in- 
considerable number  of  similar  appoint- 
ments 'j  %ut  whether  with  better  efiect  on 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  other  places 
than  they  have  had  at  Newport,  we  fer- 
vently pray  that  we  may  have  no  simOar 
opportimity  of  jndraig. 

In  cases  like  this,  of  the  appointment 
of  local  magistrates,  where  the  chief  ob- 
ject is  the  impression  created  in  the  pub- 
lie  mind,  a  vast  deal  depends  on  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  case :  a 
radical  candidate  for  Newport  or  Mer- 
thyr  might  without  much  blame  have 
recommended  John  Frost  as  a  zealous 
supporter  of  thepafty^  but  no  minister  of 
the  Crown  should  have  accepted  such  a 
recommendation,  nor  countenanced  such 
«L  man  as  Frost  was  known,  and  had  been 
shown  to  be :  above  all,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  re- 
q;>on8ible  for  the  tranquillity  and  due 
subordination  of  the  kingdom,  should  not 
have  given  him  the  weight  and  import- 
ance that  any  government  favour  must 
necessarily  confer  in  those  remote  and 
narrow  societies.  Frost  should  not  have 
been  made  even  an  exciseman  ;  but  to 
invest  him  with  the  dignity  and  authori* 
ty  of  the  magistracy  was  indefensible — 
monstrous — and  monstrous  indeed  has 
been  the  result. 

Lord  John,  we  have  already  admitted, 
never  contemplated  such  consequences  : 
he  thought  he  was  only  sharpening  a 
weapon  against  the  Tories,  while,  in  fact, 
he  was  unintentionally  preparing  it  to 
cut  his  own  fingers,  and — still  more  un- 
intentionally, if  more  be  possible — fitting 
it  for  th!e  bloody  work  which  it  has  event- 
ually performed.  Lord.  John  did  not 
foresee  all  this — certainly  not ;  and  no 
one,  perhaps,  could  foresee  the  exact 
shape  that  the  mischief  would  take :  but 
every  thinking  man  in  the  country— ex- 
cept her  Majesty's  Ministers — saw  that 
such  a  misapplication  of  ministerial  pa- 
tronage must,  sooner  or  later,  in  some 
shape  or  other j  produce  the  most  disor- 
ganizing effect. 

When  Lord  John  accepted  the  office 


of  Secretary  of  State,  he  made  himself 
responsible  for  all  the  contingencies 
which  might  arise  from  his  own— evctt 
were  it  involuntary — ^blindness  arid  mis* 
management.  If  a  man  sets  up  as  an 
apothecary  or  surgeon,  i^e  law  requires 
that  he  should  have  the  ordinary  fore- 
sight'and  sldll  reasqnably  to  be  expected 
from  a  professed  practitioner,  and  if  he 
administers  poison  instead  of-  medicine, 
or  cuts  an  artery  when  he  only  meant  to 
breathe  a  vein,  the  law  will  hold  him 
guilty  of  murder,  or  of  mafislaughter  at 
the  least.  Nay,  if  such  a  practitioner  were 
to  substitute  an  unqualified  or  inexperi- 
enced apprentice  to  perform  such  opera- 
tions, be  would  be  held  personally  re* 
sponsible.  Why,  then,  should  Lord  John 
Kussell  be  absolved  fVom  the  consequen- 
ces of  such  ignorance,  or  such  negligence 
of  the  duties  of  the  office  into  which  he 
obtruded  himself,  as  to  have — ^even  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  spiting  the  Tories 
— issued  the  royal  commission  and  dis- 
pensed the  royal  patronage  to  such  a 
person  as  Frost  1 

But  ,it  is  not  merely  by  individual  in- 
stances of  misplaced  patronage  that 
Lord  John  Russell  has  made  himself,  in 
our  opinion,  responsible  for  a  large  ihare 
ih  the  disorders  which  have  marked  this 
last  eventful,  and  we  are  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  add,  calamitous  year. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  1838 
Lord  John  Russell  thoup^ht  proper  to  pav 
a  visit  to  Liverpool,  which  was  attendeo, 
in  our  opinion,  with  results  so  important 
as  %6  justify  some  special  notice.  His 
Lordship's  reception  there  must  have 
satisfied  him  of  the  unpopularity  int6 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  fallen 
in  the  -second  city  of  the  empire  ;  but 
unfortunately  it  did  tot  teach  him  how 
the  only  true  and  desirable  popularity  cau 
be  obtamed,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for 
a  minister  to  reconcile  the  maintenance 
of  his  own  character,  and  the  authority 
of  his  office,  with  an  endeavour  to  pro- 
pitiate by  mean  submissions  and  awk- 
ward flatteries  those  who  ar^  the  natural 
enemies  of  all  authority,  but  especially 
of  the  authority  of  a  minister  of  ^  the 
Croivn.  ^  Can  the  .Ethiopian  chaiige  hii^k 
skin,  or  the  leopard  his  s^ots  T  Th^ii 
may  ye  also  do  good  that  are  acciistom^d 
to  do  evil.^  The  text  is  applicaMe  both 
to  Lord  John  and  i6  the  classes  he  ifii  Ati 
anxious  to  conciliate.  He  can  neithei^ 
change  his  own  spots  nor  clear  up  the* 
dark  countenances  of  dissent  and  disaf- 
fection.   It  is  not,  however,  ^^ (**Kf^^Tp 
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ure  in  the  impossible  task  of  whitewasbiiig 
himself  or  his  partisans  that  we  oomplain, 
but  of  the  folly  that  could  hope  to  do  so, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  consequential  mis- 
chief to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
country  which  follows  such  preposterous 
attempts. 

The  ^reat  body  of  the  people  of  Liyer- 
pcol,  tne  influential  of  all  classes  and 
parties,  declined  to  take  any  share  in 
doing  the  honours  of  their  town  to  Lord 
John  Russell — but  the  proposer  of  the 
Beform  Bill,  the  creator  of  the  New 
Town  Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  was  not  yet 
without  a  few  partisans  in  so  great  a 
population  ;  and  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool 
— ^himself  the  creature  of  Lord  Jonn's 
Municipal  Bill — thought  it  necessary  to 
evince  his  gratitude  by  inviting  Lord 
John  to  meet  as  many  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens as  could  be  mustered  on  such  a  dis- 
tasteful occasion,  at  a  dinner  which  the 
general  opinion  would  not  suffer  to  be 
public^  but  which  the  indiscretion  and 
vanity  of  Lord  John  and  his  entertainer 
would  not  permit  to  be  privaie. 

Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  at  the  time 
in  question,  as  indeed  in  all  troublesome 
times,  the  disaffected  throughout  the 
country  were  exhibiting  their  force,  and 
scarcely  concealing  their  objects,  by 
holding  public  meetmgs  under  the  flimsy 
pretence  of  a  constitutional  expression 
of  their  opinions.  This  mode  of  intimi- 
dating a  government  was  of  Whig  inven- 
tion, and  had  by  them  been,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  employed  on  every  occa- 
sion of  public  excitement  against  the 
ministers  of  the  day.  They  had  also 
continued,  since  their  late  accession  to 
power,  to  employ  it  occasional!)^  against 
the  Conservatives  ;  but  the  engine  had 
become  from  all  this  encouragement  so 
formidable  to  the  general  peace  of  the 
country,  and  was  so  notoriously  directed, 
not  merely  against  the  possibility  of  a 
Conservative  government,  but  against 
any  and  all  government,  that  it  became  a 
source  of  great  alarm  even  to  the  Whig 
ministers  themselves— and  the  greater 
because  they  were  at  an  utter  loss  how 
to  deal  with  the  enormous  and  increasing 
evil.  For  they  had  themselves  made 
Bi^ch  reckless  and  unconstitutional  use  of 
it,  in  obtaining  and  in  keeping  office, 
that  they  were  perplexed  in  the  extreme 
when  they  found  that  it  was  now  taking 
a  turn  that  was  likely  tp  turn  them  out. 

It  was  in  this  crisis  that,  at  this  Mayor's 
dinner,  Lord  John  Russell  took,  or  rather 


madsy  an  opportunity  for  deliverinff-^he 
being  Secretary  pf  State  for  the  Home 
Department — an  equally  awkward  and 
mischievous  panegyric  onpublic  meetings, 
and  on  the  aostract  right  of  the, people  to 
assemble  in  that  manner  for  the  purpose 
of  a  free  discussion  of  their  real  or 
imaginary  grievances.  We  give  an  ex- 
tract of  lus  speech  from  .  the  Whig 
papers  of  the  day  :-* 

*  He  would  not,  he  said,  before  roch  a  party, 
wander  into  the  field  of  poKtict,  but  there  was  one 
topte,  eonneoted  with  his  own  draaxtment,  upon 
which  he  might  he  allowed  to  dwell  for  a  few  mo« 
ments. 

*  He  alluded  to  the  public  meetings  which  were 
now  in  the  coarse  of  being  held  in  yarions  parts  of 
the  country.  There  were  some,  perhaps,  who 
would  put  down  such  meeVings.  But  such  was  not 
his  opinion,  nor  that  of  the  Govemnjcnt  with  which 
he  acted.  He  thought  the  people  had  a  right  to 
free  discussion.  It  was  iree  disoussion  which 
etioited  truth.  They  had  a  light  to  meet  Ifthey 
had  aiucvANCSs,  they  had  a  right  to  declars 
them,  that  they  might  be  known  and  redressed.  If 
they  had  no  grievances,  common  sense  would 
speedily  come  to  the  rescue,  and  pnt  an  end  to  thes^ 
meetingB. 

*  It  was  not  from  free  discussion,  it  was  not  from 
the  unchecked  declaration  of  public  opinion ,  that 
Governments  had  anythinsr  to  fear.  There  was 
fear  when  men  were  driven  oy  force  to  secret  com. 
binatioDs.  Tker^  was  the  fma^-^hene  was  the  dan* 
ger,  and  not  in  free  discussion. 

*  He  then  alluded,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
to  the  reduction  of  the  item  of  secret  service-money, 
which  had  been  efieoted  since  he  entered  the  Home 
Office/ 

Now  we  beg  our  readers  to  observe 
some  points  of  this  speech  to  which  sub* 
sequent  events  have  given  a  melancholy 
importance. 

First,  Lord  John  admits  that  it  was  de* 
livered  on  an  occasion  in  which  politics 
were  out  of  place,  but,  as  those  popular 
'  meetings  were  then  in  the  course  of 
being  held  in  various  parts  of  the  coun* 
try' — a  matter  *  connected  with  his  own 
particular  department* — he  made  an  ex« 
ception  in  this  special  case  to  the  general 
exclusion  of  politics,  and  thus  went  out 
of  his  way  to  panegyrise  and  encouirage 
'  these  political  meetings  (  and  finally  he 
adverts  with  a  significitnt  emphasis. to 
another  point  also  connected  with  the 
Home  department,  and  of  course  with  the 
preceding  topic,  namely,  the  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  SEcasT-SBBVicE^noney  since 
HE  had  entered  the  Home  Office — a  broad 
and  intelligible  hint  that  the  parties  at 
*  the  various  meetings  then  in  course  of 
being  held  throughout  the  cbuntry'  might 
be  not  only  assured  of  the  countenance 
and  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
as  to  the  right  and  expediency  of  such 
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assemblies — but  that  tbey  might  also  be 
satisfied  that  there  should  be  no  secret 
superintendeace  oa  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ermneut  to  watch  their  proceedings,  or 
to  put  any  constraint  on  tneir  entire  free- 
dom of  discussion.  Consideriipig  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  we  believe^ 
that  any  man,  except  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  should  have  sone  out  of  his 
way  to  express  such  opinions,  would  have 
been  generally  suspected  of  encouraging 
sedition. 

Common  sense  can  hardly  conceive 
what  object  Lord  John  Bussell  could 
hope  to  effect  by  this  confessedly^  ill-plaeed 
and  worse-timed  commentary  on  a  consti- 
tutional theory  :-Twe  do  not  susperpt  him 
of  wishing  to  increase  disturbances  with 
which  he  would  himself  have  to  wrestle, 
but  as  little  can  we  comprehend  that  he 
should  not  have  seen  the  practical  effect 
which  his  doctrines  must  have — ^nor  can 
we  account,  except  by  that  partial  blind- 
ness which  will  sometimes  affect  the 
shrewdest^  for  any  hope  on  his  part  that 
such  vague  and  slip-slop  palaver,  about 
*/re«  discussion  of  grievances^'  would  re- 
concile his  audience,  or  the  radicals  in 
general,  to  thoseproc/icaZ  measures  which 
as  Minister  he  bad  already  been  obliged 
to  take  against  the  agitators,  and  which 
it  was,  even  then,  obvious  would  soon  re- 
quire  a  still  more  coercive  aj^lication. 
In  short.  Lord  Johfi's  whole  conduct  on 
this  affair  is  to  us  incomprehensible, 
whether  considered  bx  point  of  taste,  or 
of  judgment,  or  of  duty^— or  even  as  a 
party  expedient — unless,  indeed,  he  al- 
ready anticipated  the  possibility  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  being  soon  called  to  power, 
and  thought  it  prudent  to  prenare,  ihus 
early  and  while  he  was  still  mimster^  a  de- 
fence for  the  future  assemblages  of  the 
populace  which  his  party  would  no  doubt 
endeavour  to  excite  against  a  Conserva- 
tive Government. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  mo- 
tive, it  is  clear  that  he  sought  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proijiulgating  these  opinions. 
We  should  have  thought  that  the  restrict- 
ed character  of  the  Liverpool  dinner, 
however  mortifying  in  other  respects, 
would  have  bad  one  consolation  for  a 
Secretary  of  State — ^that  it  woald  have 
relieved  him  from  the  necessity,  usually 
considered  as  bpth  painful  and  perilous 
to  a  minister,  of  making  a  political  speech 
at  a  public  dinner.  .  The  dinner  professed 
to  be  n private  dinner,. given  at  the  May- 
or's private  cost,  and  there  was  no  rea- 
son either  in  precedent  or  prudence — 
but  indeedf  and    confessedly,  the  very 


reverse — ^why  politics  fhould  have  been 
broached  at  all,  or  that  any  thing  which 
might  be  said  there  should  have  been 
made  public :  but  Lord  John  we  see  vol- 
unteered,-the  politics;  and  could  only 
have  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  publicity. 
There  were,  we  are  told,  no  professional 
reporters  present,  but  Lord  John  did  not 
produce  his  talent  to  be  hidden  away  in 
a  dinner  napkin ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
his  voluntary  lecture  on  the  right  and  the 
advantage  of  popular  meetings  for  the 
statement  of  grievances^  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  and  his  intimation  that  no  se- 
cret-servioe-money  should  be  expended 
in  watchmg  them',  was  disseminated 
throughout  England  at  the  very  moment 
of  all  others  when  it  seemed,  to  ordinary 
understandings,  that  such  an  incitement 
on  the  part  of  a  Cabinet  minister  was  pre- 
eminently unnecessary  and  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate. 

There  are  times  and  places  in  which  it 
may  be  aM  very  well  to  talk  of  the  popular 
rights  of  meeting  (or  the  free  discussion  of 
grievances  and  other  such  commonplaces^ 
which  nobody  that  we  know  of  denies  in 
the  abstract— but  that  which  is  harmless 
on  one  occasion  may  in  another  be  high* 
ly  dangerous ; — rLord  John  Bussell' s  dis- 
sertation on  these  points  would  have  been 
in  an  individual  in  a  private  company  as 
innocent  and  as  sedative  as  smoking  a  pipe 
— ^but  Lord  John  wacf  so  rash  as  to  smoke 
his  pipe  in  ajpowder-magasine .  And  what 
followed  1  The  country  blew  up !— Meet- 
ings for  the  redress  of  grievances  became 
almost  universal — so  numerous  indeed, 
that  it  is  equally  impossible  and  unneces- 
sary that  we  should  attempt  to  give  a  cat- 
alogue of  them  \  but  they  .assumed  one, 
we  believe  new,  find  certainly  very  re- 
markable, feature.  The  people,  being  so 
opportunely  reminded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  their  undoubted  right  of  meetings 
would  of  course  exercise  it-r-but  as  the 
working  classes  have  the  same  constitu- 
tional rights  as  people  of  more  leisure, 
and  as  they  could  not  spare  any  part  of 
their  day  for  such  meetings,  and  as  Lord 
John's  invitation  was  promulgated  at  the 
beginning  of  tbe  short  days,  it  followed 
that,  if  they  were  to  meet  to  exercise  the 
right  of  free  discussion  at  all,  they  must 
needs  do  so  by  candle  or  torch  light.  The 
deduction  was  not  illogical,  but  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  the  right  was  too  peril* 
ous  to  the  public  peace,  even  for  the  tol- 
eration of  Lord  John  ;  and  we  believe  his 
Lordship's  very  next  appearance  before 
the  pi^bUc— after  his  Liverpool  speech—^ 
was  in  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  INOlC 
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gktvotes  to  a6t  against  *•  greai  nun^ers  of 
wH-minded  and  disorderly  persons  who 
hxft  lately  assembled  after  sunset  and  by 
torch-light  in  lar^e  bodies,'  dec. 

This  proclamation  was  proper  and  ne* 
O0ssary**-bnt  who'hnd  contributed  by  his 
indiscretion  to  render  it  necessary  1 
Were  not  the  persons  who  in  the  long 
days  of  July  or  August  attended  the 
numerous  '  meetings  in  varions  parts  of 
the  country'  with  Lord  John's  md  iacti 
approbation,  of  the  selfsame  classes,  cha- 
racters, and  principles  with  those  who,  in 
^  some  parts'  of  the  country,  assembled 
after  sunset  in  the  short  days  of  Decern* 
her  %  What  esseniial  difference  was  there 
between  the  applauded  meetings  in  Au- 
gust and  the  denounad  meetings  in  De- 
cember, that  might  not  have  been  reason' 
ablyfartsetn  and  expected  from  the  advance 
of  the  season  and  the  increasing  audacity 
of  the  parties  1 — ^Well ;  the  torch-light 
meetings  were  fortunately  suppressed 
with  little  or  no  bloodshed  nor  even  diffi- 
culty :  but  on  the  return  of  the  spring, 
the  same  parties  began  to  assemble  again 
for  the  same  objects,  in  full  day ;  and  the 
extensive  and  alarming  riots  in  Birming- 
ham and  so  many  other  populous  places 
— ^  in  various  parts  of  the  country,'  all 
held,  as  the  parties  pretended,  for  ^  free 
discussion  of  the  grievances'  of  ihe  peo- 
ple-^were  a  startling  commentary  on 
Lord  John  Russell's  doctrine.  These, 
too,  were  fortunately  arrested — not  with- 
out great  difficulty  and  after  extensive 
mischief — by  the  united  vigour  of  arms 
aaid  prosecutions ;  and,  stronger  than 
either  arms  or  prosecutions,  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion :  for,  now  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  declared  against  them,  they 
received  no  support  or  encouragement 
from  any  authoritative  or  influential  por 
tion  of  society. 

The  Conservatives,  whether  in  or  out 
of  Parliament,  raised  no  clamours  about 
^  massacres^  and  '  Peterloos*  as  the  then 
Opposition  had  done,  in  the  similar  affair 
of  Manchester  in  1819.  If  any  consider- 
able number  of  the  Conservatives  could 
have  so  far  forgotten  their  own  principles 
and  the  public  welfare,  i^  party  animosi- 

2r,  as  to  have  acted  with  regard  to  the 
irmingham  riots  as  the  Whigs  had  done 
with  regard  to  those  of  Manchester^  does 
any  man  doubt  tlmt  the  consequences 
might  have  been  infinitely  more  serious  1 
But  amongst  these  meetings — all  sedi- 
tious, yet  all  professing  to  seek  only  the 
redress  of  grievances — ^there  was  one 
which  requires  speciaLnotice,  both  for  a 


reference  i^ch  it  involves  to  Lord  John 
Russell's  Liverpool  speech  and  for  its 
connection  with  the  Newport  rebellion. 

Within  a  few  weeks  alter  the  extraor- 
(MnarV  manifesto  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  public, 
a  meeting  was  held  on  the  1st  of  Janua- 
ry, near  Pontypool,  which  was  considered 
of  no  great  consequence  at  the  moment, 
but  the  importance  of  which  has  been 
lately  established  by  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Monmouthshire  magistrates — by 
which  it  appears  that  this  meeting  was 
the  first  great  demonstration  of  the  num- 
bers, union,  and  spirit  of  the  parties  who, 
after  some  months  of  '  free  discussion,' 
unfettered  by  any  secret  superintendence 
of  the  Government,  screwed  up  thehr 
courage  to  an  attempt  to  storm  the  town 
of  Newport  and  massacre  the  handful  of 
troops  who  were  fortunately  at  hand  to 
protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
peaceful  inhabitants.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  the  expenditure  of  a  few  pounds 
of  secret-service-money^  if  it  cOuld  have 
enabled  the  Government  to  penetrate  and 
prevent  this  fatal  design,  would  have  been 
quite  as  creditable  to  the  Home  Secreta- 
ry as  his  idle  and  mischievous  vapouring 
at  the  Liverpool  dinner. 

At  this  *  free  discussion*  at  Pontypool, 
Frost,  Vincent,  Carrier,  Edwards,  Llewel- 
lyn, and  other8>^all  since  committed  for 
high  treason  or  sedition — ^took  an  active 
part  in  *  staHng  their  grievances^ — a  pro- 
ceeding on  which  it  seems  the  Monmouth- 
shire magistrates  do  not  look  with  such 
favouring  eyes  as  Lord  John  Russell ;  for 
they  have  caused,  since  the  Newport  out- 
break, one  Llewellyn  to  be  taken  up  and 
examined  before  the  bench,  touching, 
inier  alia^  this  very  meeting  of  the  1st  of 
January.  On  this  occasion  Llewellyn 
stated  in  his  defence : — 

'I  didnotcoDsiderthat  meetings  ofthcie  kinds  were 
illecal;  no  one  evsr  told  me  that  tfaey  were.  Beaidee, 
not  two  months  before,  L&rdJokm  JbuteU,  tibe  Sfitn- 
tartf  of  State,  said,  at  a  public  dinner  at  Liverpool, 
that  public  meeting  were  not  only  Unpfid  hut  com- 
mendabl&^or  pubfac  diicuasion  be  thought  was  Ae 
best  means  to  elicit  truth.  Upon  theat  coHtidemtunm 
T,  with  many  others,  thought  tnesemeetinffsperfeclly 
legal ;  and  under  such  considerations  I  fought  we 
were  perfectly  right  in  attending  such  meetings.  If 
any  one  had  told  me  these  meetmgs  roust  be  stopped 
or  pat  down,  I  certainly  would  hare  been  the  filatto 
stop  them.  V-  Timet,  31st  Novemben 

This  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  did  not  prevent  the 
magistrates  from  committing  Llewellyn 
for  sedition.  We  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  Llewellyn  will  never  be>  brought  to 
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trial ;  but,  if  he  shotild  be  oonyicted,  we 
AsXL  be  curious  to  see  how  Lord  John 
RueMlI  will  deal  with  his  erring  diaci|>le. 
We  shall  not  complain  if  a  small  sum  of 
«0erc^-«er«tG€omoney  be  advanced  to  the 
misguided  and  ruined  tntm,  to  enable  him 
to  escape  from  his  ^  grievances'  here  into 
the  backwoods  of  Canada,  where,  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  oratorical  seductions  of 
Secretaries  of  State/  he  may  become  a 
loyal  subject,  and  a  happier  and  better 


Pld  Lord  John,  or  did  any -one  else, 
imagine  that  this  Liverpool  speech  would 
be  adduced  in  palliation  of  such  flagrant 
sedition  1  Certainly  not;  but  we, .and 
we  suppose  everybody  else,  did  feel, 
when  we  first  read  that  speech,  tluit  it 
was  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency,  liable 
10  the  misinterpretations  of  the  ignorant 
or  the  designing;  and  that  so  hifh  an 
authority  as  the  Secretary  of  State  ^lOuM 
have  been  doubly  cautious  not 

^  Sptrgere  toom 
In  mdgum  ambiguas,* — 

which  were  too  likely-^  as  in  the  case  to 
which  the  quotation  refers — to  end  in 
arms,  and  in  fire,  and  in  blood. 

The  suppression  during  the  summet  of 
the  Birmingham  and  other  alarming  riots 
— however  partial  and  precarious  every 

trudent  observer  must  have  known  it  to 
e— qilite  intoxicated  the  Ministerialists : 
one  of  their  organs — generally  an  able 
one,  but  on  this  occasion  employing  we 
thic^  a  rather  feeble  hand — ^published, 
late  in  October,  what  was  called  *  a  Dt- 
fence  of  the  Whig$*  in  which  we  find  the 
following  passage : — 

'  HtqppXr  incteedr  ii  it  for  theaafiBt]^  oftbis  cootttiT, 
as  well  a«  lor  tfaoM  unfortonate  men  who  are  alreadj 
awakeniBg  from  the  frantic  counsels  of  their  dema- 
gogues, t&t  tAas»^the  veracious  writer  means,  the 
great  Censerrative  partj ,  cMinsting  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Lor^kt— Che  M  hA  majority  of  the 
CoDunonSi  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
England3---who  see  no  sceptre  but  the  sword,  no 
a%n-po8t  but  the  gtt>bel,  are  not  in  a  situation  to  ena- 
ue  them  to  act  upenCibeN'  notions  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment !  Let  diem  rail,  if  they  please,  at  that  forbear- 
ance, which  is  but  trust  in  tlie  ^ood  sense  of  a  great 
and  a  free  }>eoDle,  and  which,  m  allowing  the  frenzy 
of  a  misguided  class  to  fret  and  consume  itself,  is 
rapidly  destroying  Chartism  through  its  own  follies, 
teuhout  making  vietimt  of  the  deceived  and  martyrs  cf 
the  deeehers.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  had 
the  country  leaped  no  other  benefits  fVom  the  Whig 
Ministry,  that  Ministry  would  be  entitled  to  lasting 
hommr  and  gratitude  for  the  lenient  and  iffise,1)ecause 
peaec'pTeserving  and  liberty-preservinjg,  maxims  upon 
which  it  acted  throQghout  me  Chartist  crisis.' 

And  not  content  with  this  false  and  flimsy 
panegyric  (so  soon  to  be  refuted  by  fire 


and  blood  in  di^  streets  of  Newport),  tha^ 
Whig  adrocate  had  the  equal  efirontery 
and  indiscretion  to  calumniate  former 
Governments,  and  to  revive  the  recollec- 
tions of  former  Oppositions,  by  adding, 

in  the  attaeks  on  Miniatevf,  for  their  forbearaiieelo 
the  Chartists,  the  old  spirit  of  Petedoo  brealM  fortb*^ 
-^EditA.Bec.p.Xde. 

Now  we  have  never  heard  any  attacks  on 
the  Government  for  their  leniency  to  the 
Chartists  in  their  recent  prosecutions— 
on  the  contrary,  the  Chartists  allege,  and 
we  see  no  reason  to  contradict  them,  that 
there  was  no  room  for  any  such  attacks 
«— for  leniency  there  was  none — (the  gra* 
vamen  of  the  only  attacks  we  have  seen 
was  the  same  as  tnis  of  our  own,  that  the 
Ministers  had  contributed  to  ^encottrage 
the  offences,  which  they  were  afterwards 
called  upon  to  repress.  The  introduction 
of  the  word  '  Pbtbrloo  1'  into  this  bit  of 
calumny  is  a  finishing  touch  worthy  the 
rest  of  the  picture,  and  needs  only  what 
our  printer's  devil  has  bestowed  upon  it 
-*-a  note  of  admiration  I 

In  the  same  spirit  were  the  speeches 
made  al  a  public  breakfast  given  in  Edin- 
burgh, a  very  few  days  before  the  New- 
port rebellion,  at  which  the  greatest  (after 
the  Home  Secretary)  of  lul  official  ao* 
thorities  in  such  matters — ^Her  Majesty's 
Attorney-General — ^made  a  very  remark- 
able ajmearance.  At  this  breakfast.  Sir 
James  Forrest,  the  Whiff  Lord  Provost, 
stated,  amongst  other  things  of  similar 
veracity — 

'  If  the  Tories  had  obtained  office  what  would  havo 
become  of  Ireland  7  The  disastrous  consequences 
might  be  more  easiljimagiBod  than  described.  And 
what  would  have  h^pened  in  this  countiT  /  Why, 
when  the  fear  of  the  Chartists  prevaileo,  the  same 
measures  would  have  been  adonted  as  were  adopted 
by  Pitt  in  1794,  wlien  the  scaltbld  and  banishment 
were  the  fate  of  all  those  who  differed  from  the  go^ 
emment  of  the  day.  But  ministers  bad  acted  more 
wisely ;  and/  instead  of  endeavouring  to  check  Char- 
tism by  force,  left  the  good  sense  of  the  country  to 
eountetact  its  inflnenee.  The  jesnlt  had  been  that 
all  the  power  of  the  ChartialshadvafMsAe^^  ui/dmm^ 
[Gunpowder  smoke,  most siipient  magistrate.]  Gov- 
ernment in  all  those  proceemngs  had  been  aided  by 
the  counsels  of  theirhonoured  guest  (Cheers.)  From 
his  official  situation  much  was  intrusted  to  him :  and 
by  hisprvdence  he  hfld  the  creditof  having  restored  tran' 
qmlUty  to  the  country,^ 

And  Mr.  Attorney  himself,  with  rather 
less  than  his  usual  modesty,  re-eehoed  his 
own  praises : — 

'  My  Lord  Provost  has  referred  to  a  subject  whksh 
certainly  Uirew  great  responsibility  upon  ma.  I 
mean  the  alarming  symptoms  of  disorder  which  were 
displayed  by  the  party  called  Chartists.  There  was 
great  alarm.  They  appeared  to  be  numerous. 
Their  doctrines  were  destructive  ^  property  and 
social  order.    Their  meetings  hsd  a  f^Nmndftble  np* 
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pearanoe.  The  qiieitioii  waa.  how  waa  the  public 
peace  to  be  preserved  and  the  law  enforced  7  A  rery 
awful  reipoDsibility  was  cast  upon  me ;  for  it  was 
bj  mj  advice  that  the  C0un0el9  O'  govemment  were 
to  be  particularly  governed.  I  trusted  to  the  good 
aeoM  of  die  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  ^he  old 
common  law  of  the  land.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  would 
introdace  no  new  coercive  measure.  I  would  give 
no  countenance  to  schemes  for  the  employment  of 
force.    But  prouecntions  were  instittttea  for  the  sap- 

Sort  of  the  established  laws ;  and  in  every  instance 
le  juries  did  their  duty  to  the  country-Hi  verdict 
was  returned  vindicatinf  the  law.  What,  then,  was 
the  consequence  7  Without  one  drop  of  blood  being 
tpilJed,  tranquillity  was  restored:  Chartism,  as  re- 
marked by  my  Lord  Provost,  actually  vanished  from 
the  land. 

On  this  we  cannot  help  exclaiming,  in 
the  dightly  altered  words  of  the  ballad — 

'  Ah,  luckless  speech  !  ah,  bootless  boast, 

For  which  ho  paid  full  dear  ! 
For  while  he  spake,  rebelliout  ProH 

Belied  him  loud  and  clear  V 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  gift  of  second 
sighi  is  lost  in  Scotland,  and  that  Sir 
James  Forrest  and  Sir  John  Campbell,  so 
far  from  having  the  celebrated  Caledonian 
inklings  of  futurity,  have  not  even  the 
common  cottage  sagacity  of  knowing  that 
a  fire  may  be  covered  without  being  ex- 
tinguished, and  that  the  spark  which  is 
smouldering  at  night  may  be  aflame  before 
morning;. 

But  ludicrous — ^farcically  ludicrous — 
as  is  the  personal  position  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  tragedy  to  which  he  spoke 
so  light  a  prologue  has  been  deep  and 
bloody ;  and  the  most  painful  part  of  the 
catastrophe  is  not  yet  over ! 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  all  the 
Whig  speeches  and  publications  of  the 
day,  and,  still  more  recently,  Lord  John 
Russell  himself,  in  his  celebrated  speech 
at  Stroud,  and  on  some  subsequent  occa- 
sions,  charged  all  the  disorders  which  oc- 
curred in  the  autumn  of  1830  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  then  ministers. 

The  general  system  of  government  was 
condemned  with  wholesale  virulence,  be- 
cause the  populace  were  so  maddened  by 
the  Three  glorious  Days^  and  by  the  in- 
flammatory speeches  of  Whig  and  Radi- 
cal orators,  that  it  was  thought  imjirudent 
to  allow  the  King  to  visit  the  City  in  a 
November  night,  lest  mischievous  people 
might  provoke  disturbances  from  which 
the  innocent  were  more  likely  to  suffer 
than  the  guilty.  But,  let  us  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  a  Conservative  ministry 
were  to  show  themselves  so  utterly  ig- 
norant of  the  real  state  of  the  country  as 
to  boast  of  profound  tranquillity  on  the 
very  eve  of  a  rebellion  \  if  they  had  al- 1 


lowed  S  or  9,|000  organlfled  infturgeirtB  to 
march  upon  an  important  town,  without 
a  suspicion  that  such  a  thing  was  possi* 
ble  \  if  they  had  then  shot  dead,  by  the 
military  force,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  de- 
luded rioters ;  if  the  means  of  resistance 
were,  as  far  as  depended  on  the  foresight 
of  the  govemmenjt/  so  feeble  and  so  ill* 
combined,  that  Newport^  and  probably  thie 
whole  of  South  Wales,  owed  their  preaer^ 
vation  to  the  personal  intrepidity  of  two 
or  three  magistrates  and  military  officers^ 
and  about  thirty  men,  who  defended  them- 
selves from  the  bay-window  of  an  inn — 
what  would  the  Whigs  have  said  of  such 
culpable,  such  indefensible  negligence  in 
a  Cfonservative  government  \ 

And  again — in  what  violent  terms 
would  they  not  have  inveighed  against 
the  *•  defective  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  the  ctoss  abases  of  its  administra- 
tion,' with  which  great  masses  of  the  in- 
telligent working  population  could  be  so 
dissatisfied  1 — Would  they  not  have  ad- 
duced the  insurrection  of  9000  men  as  a 
conclusive  proof  against  the  whole  con- 
stitution  of  our  government — assuming 
— as  they  always  had  done,  till  they  ikem- 
selves  were  in  office — that  every  turbulent 
agitator,  and  every  seditious  assemblage 
must  have  a  grievance  fully  justifying  the 
sedition  and  the  turbulence  1  How,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  the  Conservatives  acted  1 
Have  they  harangued  about  the  *  J^ewpqri 
Massacresj  and  talked  of  Westgateloo  % 
— No ;  while  they  unfeignedly  pity  the 
deluded  victims,  and  execrate  the  authors 
of  the  delusion — while  they  lament  the 
former  indiscretion  and  recent  negligence 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  they  afford 
the  most  unhesitating  countenance  and 
support  to  the  tardy  vindication  of  the 
law:  from  ihtm  the  disaffected  will  re- 
ceive no  factious  encouragement,  and  the 
repressive  measures  of  the  government 
no  vexatious  oppositions 

But  Lord  John  Russell,  though  he  stands 
pre-eminent  in  these  unhappy  transactions, 
does  not  stand  alone.    In  every  other  de- 

*  It  is  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  Mayor  of  New- 
port, that  there  was  some  difficulty,  at  one  momeot, 
in  procuring  ammunition  for  the  troops,  and  we  find 
in  the  proceedings  on  the  Coroner*s  inquest,  De- 
cember 3d,  the  following  deposition : — 

*  Edward  Hopkins,  Superintendent  of  Police^ 
sworn — I  was  there  informed  that  the  soldiers  were 
short  of  ammunition^  SLYid  I  went  and  searched  the 
bodies,  and  in  the  pockets  of  tlie  one  who  was  dying 
in  the  pantry,  I  found  25  rounds  of  ball  cartridge, 
which  I  handed  over  to  Lieut,  Oray,  and  he  imme- 
diately ditfiiisd  it  among  the  agldiers* 

We  have,  however,  heard  from  other  authority, 
that  there  was  no  deficiency  of  amipunition. 
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fNurfBMat  of  the  goymnammik  a  siHulBr  d0- 
relietio»  of  daty,  ««ntifaur  dianiMsliiiatMm 
to  exert  tko  power  of  the  Imw^  whenever 
H  raiigkt  be  at  1^  dietastefnl  to  dutrtists, 
SaflUoals,  or  any  other  mcies  of  agita>- 
tore,  is  equally  obsenrable.  We  shall 
l^i^e  sooM  further  important  examples  of 
this  general  tendency  of  Lord  Mel* 
bourne's  administrationi 

In  1835  the  publication  of  wutamp%d 
neVrspapers  had  proceeded  to  a  great  ex^ 
tent ;  and^  although  the  gevenonent  were 
very  reaoiss  in  eneouting  the  law-*-in- 
deed  it  was  to  their  remissness  that  the 
great  growth  of  the  evil  may  be  wholly 
attributed — still  a  considerable  number  of 
the  publishers  and  venders  of  such  works 
had  been  imprisoned — chiefly,  we  believe, 
by  the  interference  of  some  subordinate 
ofllcer, — few,  if  any,  by  the  immediate  or- 
ders of  the  Minii^ers  or  the  Attomey-Ge* 
neral,  whose  early  and  active  interposition 
would,  we  are  satisfied,  have  stopped  the 
mischief  at  once.  We  need  not  inform 
our  readers  that  the  general  character  of 
these  papers  Was  immoral  and  seditious. 

This  part  of  the  evil— in  our  antiquated 
opinion,  the  greatest — does  not  seem  to 
have  made  any  impression  whatsoever  on 
the  government  \  but  they  fpund  it  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  two  opposite  classes  of 
complainants,  with  whom  the  growing 
extent  of  the  UleQral  practice  brou^t  them 
into  contact.  The  one  were  those  who 
were  suffering  punishment  for  repeated 
breaches  of  the  law,  whose  advocates 
were  stirring  the  matter  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  becoming  very  loud  in 
their  invectives  agaihst  the  stamp-duty  on 
newspapers,  which  they,  facetiously,  one 
might  suspect,  called  a  tax  upon  know^ 
ledg$ :  the  other  were  the  proprietors  of 
the  more  req|>ectable  proportion  of  the 
periodical  press,  who  very  justly  com* 
plained  that  this  almost  impunity  of  un- 
stamped publications  was  a  fraud  on  the 
legally  conducted  trade*  This  also  was 
a  body  too  powerful  to  be  disregarded. 
Perplexed  between  these  antagonist  com- 
plainants, the  government  resolved  to 
make  their  usual  compromise  by  a  sacrifice 
of  the  public :  the  stamp  duty  was  reduced 
from  3d.  to  Id  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  stating,  as  his  chief  motive 
for  this  reduction,  that  as  lot^  as  the  du- 
ties were  so  high  it  was  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  counteract  the  $mugglw  ^so  he 
is  reported  to  have  called  the  pubhshers 
and  venders  of  unstamped  piq^ers-— D«6. 
1«A  Mar.  and  iXHh  Juwt  1836-^%  we 
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ihallpfeeenttv  see)$  but  dwt,  when  the 
duty  should  be  lowered  to  a  mndomlf 
rate,  the  law  could  boy  and^«Aoti/d  be,  vt» 
forced  agaiast  all  vioktora. 

Now,  this  aHegation  was  lalse^aad  hol^ 
lowvand  only  nmle  to  conceal  the.  reiJ 
motive  of  the  proceeding,  i^diiofa  was  tiie 
contemptible  weakness  of  the  governs 
menu  It  is  very  true  that  exorbttaai 
duties  on  Any  description  of  goods  render 
it  very  difficult  to  prevent '  smuggling'-**- 
in  goods  of  great  value  and  small  eooe- 
pass,  and  undistanguidiable  in  their  iuik 
ture  froni  duty-^id  goods  of  the  same 
qieciesv  nearly  impossible ;  and  as  this 
had  grown  into  a  kind  of  financial  axiom, 
the  government  with  its  characteristic 
duplicity,  thought  to  facilitate  their  meas- 
ure, and  conceal  their  real  difiiculty,  by 
calling  the  sale  of  unstamped  papers 
smuggling^-^-though  all  the  worla  sees 
that  it  is  not  w\x2X  the  said  political  axiom 
means  b^  the  word  smuggling,  which  is 
necessarily  clandestine ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  notorious  that  a 
honA  fide  order  frOm  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  the  Police,  and  from  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Stamp-office,  to  stop  the  open 
vending  of  these  unstamped  publications, 
would  h&ve  altogether  prevepted  the 
abuse — and,  even  after  it  had  attained 
its  greatest  height,  would  have  sto{^ed 
it  in  four-and-twentv  hours.  But  in 
tlfese  enlightened  days  anything  that 
looks  like  an  axiom  of  political  ecolio- 
my  is  sure  to  pass  unquestioned.    The 

fublic  sale  of  unstamped  newspapers  in 
Iccadilly  was  voted  to  be  smuggling ; 
and  the  only  remedy  for  this  as  for  ever^ 
other  kind  of  smuggling  (vide  M'Cut 
loch  and  Co.)  was  to  lower  the  duty, 
which  we  we^e  assured  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  renderthe  breach 
of  the  law  so  inexcusable,  that  the  govemf^ 
ment, — ^yea,  even  Lord  Melbourne's  pusil- 
lanimous and  nerveless  government,-^ 
promised  to  punish,  and  eventually  to 
prevent,  any  infraction  of  the  law ;  and 
under  this  plausible  engagement,  on  the 
part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  stamp-duty  was  reduced. 

What  was  the  consequence  \  Not  onhr 
was  the  smuggling  not  prevented,  but  it 
has  increased  an  hundredfold.  Not  only 
does  the  government  not  vindicate  the 
htw,  but  the  few  prosecutions  that  used  to 
afford  some  degree  of  check  are  now  ne- 
ver beard  of —the  smugglers^  tb4t  is,  doz- 
ens of  newsmongers  at  every  stagensoa^ 
door,  on  board  every  steam-packet,  along 
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every  street,  thmst  into  the  hands  of  every 
passenger  dozens  of  unstamped  sheets  of 
the  vilest,  the  most  lihelloin,  the  most 
seditious  garhafe  !  Where  are  now  the 
prognostics  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice  that  the 
smuggling  would  be  e:itingui8hed  1  where 
the  promises  of  the  government  that  the 
smuggler  should  be  prosecuted  and  pun- 
ished 1  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
present  purpose  to  detail  the  monstrous 
mjury  to  public  morals  and  domestic  hap- 
piness which  this  profusion  of  obscenity, 
blasphetny,  and  Ubel  must  inflict ;  nor 
eonld  we,  consistently  with  our  principles, 
give  any  additional  publicity  to  such  trash. 


whieh,  trash  though  it  be,  is  working  wide, 
and,  we  fear,  irremediable  mischief. 

But,  passing  over  the  mere  mctalUy  at 
the  case— of  which,  as  weihave  said,  Lord 
Melbourne's  government  seems  to  take  no 
note — can  any  one  doubt  what  must  be 
the  political  effect  of  this  unbounded  and 
uncontrolled  eflusion  of  sedition  and  trea* 
son  1  We  shall  so  far  break  through  our 
resolution  not  to  mention  individual  pa^ 
pers  as  to  give  one  example,  which  has 
already  engaged  public  attention.  We 
have  before  us  an  unstamped  paper  bear- 
ing the  following  title : — 


THE    WESTERN    VINDICATOR: 


A  BOLD  UMOOMPROmsmO  ADtTOGATB  OF  TSB   IfZOKM  OW  mtnoh,   BATB, 

CHSLTBiaiAll,   TROWBRIDOB,   BJUDFOBD,   FROMB,  mtOUIft,   WOTTOII^ 

ONDBH-BOOB,    MBWrORT,    FONTn*OOL»  GARI^ON,   CARDIFV, 

AND  OTHBR  TOWNS   AND  VILLAGES  IN  THB   WEST 

OF  BNOLAND  AND  aOlTTH  WALES. 


amran 


OOOTBVOTSD  FOR 


NOW  RE^DENT  IN  MONMOUTH  GAOL. 


Vol.  L— No.  4a] 


SATURDAY,  NOVeMBER  S3,  1830. 


rPmcB  Two  Fkncs. 


This  '  HsimT  Vincent,  now  resident  in 
Monmouth  gaol,'  is,  as  oar  readers  will 
recolleet,  imprisoned  there  for  sedition  : 
vet  he  is  sunered  to  direct,  aod  his  col- 
leagues are  permitted  to  publish,  this  un- 
gtamped  new^aper,  which,  even  if  other- 
wise innocent,  is  illegal,  and,  according 
to  the  promises  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  ought 
io  hsTe  been  suppressed.    Eren  if  other- 

^wise  innocent -but  Jet  us  give  one  or 

two  specimens  of  its  intrinsic  character. 

An  article  on  the  defeat  of  the  kte 
treasonable  outbreak  at  Newport,  too  long 
to  be  quoted  in  txtenso^  after  stating  the 
leading  principles  of  Chartism  to  be  '  uni- 
versal suffrage,'  '  annual  parliaments,' 
*  ballot,'  *■  no  property-qualification,'  'pay- 
ment of  members  of  parliament,'  thus 
concludes : — 

'  Moral  force  has  failed,  by  the  nnited  opposition 
0f  Prejudice,  Villany,  and  Physical  Force. 

*  What  remains  then  to  be  done  7  How  shaU  the 
Chartists  proceed  ? 

'And  are  we  to  sit  quietly  down  and  relinqaish 
oiur  canse  7  Are  we  to  become  tacit  sbves  to  our 
•ppressors,  content  with  what  they,  in  their  mercy, 
ihall  be  pleased  to  mete  out  to  us.  Never !  Char- 
tists, remember  the  words  of  Mr.  Vincent  lost  week 
•^"  Let  there  be  no  nnmanly  shrinking.**  Desert  not 
yonr  incarcerated  friends  \ 

*  Bat  to  the  quesdon-^How  shall  the  Chartists 
proceed  7    Let  them  raise  the  standard  of  *'  Reaiat- 

I  to  Oppreaiioa  l"    Beware  of  mMun,  ye  can- 


not fight  with  them !  Be  war]^  in  your  moremeoti^ 
ye  arebeeet  with  spies !  Be  cautious  in  your  speeches, 
lor  anything  is  sedition.  But,  in  the  name  of  Ubertir 


not  to  worry  your  enemies  t  Yonr  name  m 
Legion,  for  ye  are  many ;  and  your  righu  must  be 
enforced,  if  not  conceded.  Our  counsel  ia— Orga- 
nize! Organize!  Organizer 

JlgUatty  agHaiey  ag/iaie^  is  grown  luke- 
warm and  stale,  and  treason  must  now  or^ 
ganize^  organize^  organize  :  such  is  the 
pracHcal  advice  of  this  paper.  Let  us  add 
a  specimen  of  its  doctrines : 

'  When  kings  or  mlers  become  bla9phemera  of 
God,  oppresBora  and  murderers  of  their  subjeds, 
they  onglu  no  more  to  be  accounted  kings  or  law^ 
magistrates,  but,  as  private  men.  to  be  examined,  ac- 
cused, and  condemned  and  punished  by  that  law  o^ 
God,  and,  being  convicted  and  punished  by  that 
law,  it  is  not  man's,  but  God's  doing.' 


And  again, 

'  The  neople  may  kill  wicked  princes  as  mooateis 
and  cniei  beasts.' 

The  effect  which  such  exhortations  and 
such  doctrines  must  have  on  an  ignorant 
—and,  if  they  can  read  such  poison,  worse 
than  ignorant — ^population,mig^tbe  easily 
imagined  a  priori^  but  we  have  unfortu- 
nately a  practical  and  touching  example 
of  its  deploraUe  effects.  We  extract  the 
case  from  the  report  of  the  inquiry  before 
the  magistrates  at  Newport: — 
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•Sbdl,  tiie  PoBtn^ool  leader,  wlio  wu  idM  by 
the  Mldieiy  in  tto  pMMtfe  of  tlie  WeitMle  Ion,  in 
Ifae  yeiy  act  of  thnutingliis  pike  at  the  breast  of  the 
mayor,  evidences  the  traitorous  objects  fof  the  in- 
surgents] in  the  following  letter,  written  to  his  fkther, 
having,  it  appears,  a  melancholy  presentinient^rf'  his 
coming  death  :-^ 

'  Pontgpod,  Sunday  Ni^k,  Nov.  4, 1839. 

*  Dear  Parents, — ^1  hope  this  will  find  you  well,  as 
I  am  myself  at  present  I  shall  this  night  be  engaged 
in  a  straggle  for  fifecdom,  and,  sbonkl  it  please  God 
ta  spare  my  life,  I  shall  see  yon  soon;  but  if  not, 
gxieye  not  for  me — I  shall  have  fUlen  in  a  noble 
cause.  My  took  are  at  Mr.  Cecil's,  and  likewise 
my  dotbes. 

'  Farewell,  dear  psrenfs. 

'  Yonr's  trnly, 

'  George  Shell. 

*  This  yeiing  man,  endowed  with  a  courage  and 
^orotion  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  was,  np  to  May, 
1839,  a  special  constable,  nnivennllyrespected,  and 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the  magistracy.  He 
men,  unfortunately,  listened  to  the  fallacious  reason- 
ings of  Frost  and  Jones,  and  the  melancholy  result 
has  tieen  a  traitor*s  dei^  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen. 
I  hare  been  informed  by  the  bereaved  parent  of  this 
youth  that  be  ascribes  hts  ruin  to  the  scandalous  pub- 
ncadons  of  the  day,  and  to  the  **  Vindicator,"  edited 
by  the  notorious  Henry  Vincent.'— Tliiiiet,  18  No- 


And,  after  all  this,  will  it  be  believed 
that  the  unstamped  and  seditious  '  Vindi- 
cator' was  still  allowed  to  diffuse  its  poi- 
son with  impunity,  until  the  Mayor  of  Car- 
diff, in  the  name  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  and  borough,  was  driven,  so  late 
as  the  5th  of  December,  to  remonstrate 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  its  unin- 
terrupted publication,  to  which  they  at- 
tribute the  rebellious  spirit  in  those  dis- 
tricts 1  This  appears  so  incredible,  that 
we  insert  the  representations  of  the  ma- 
gistrates : — 

*  TO  THB  MABqVIS  OF  KOaMAViy. 

*CaTdif,  Dee.  ^,1839. 
'  My  Lord  Marquis, — ^The  county  and  borough 
magistrates,  who  have  diis  day  met  at  the  Town  Hall 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  charges  acainst 
peiaons  connected  with  the  late  ootrageaat  New- 
port, being  fujly  persuaded  that  &  paper  called  "  The 
Western  Vindicator,''  published  for  Heniy  Vincent 
fnow  a  prisoner  in  Monmouth  gaol)  by  Francis 
^ni,  of  No.  14  Nortbumbeiland-pfaice,  Bath,  has 
boon  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  such  outrage, 
have  caused  to  be  intercepted  a  packet  of  these  pa- 
pers, of  the  date  of  the  30th  November,  directed  to 
Mr.  Davis,  Newbridge,  Glamorganshire  (12  miles 
ilrom  Cardiff,)  a  district  in  which  Chartism  has  vetr 
widely  spread,  earnestly  beg  leave  to  call  your  lord- 
ship's attention  to  the  extensive  circulation  and  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  Uie  said  ])aper,  and  herewith 
transmit  to  your  lordship  the  intercepted  packet; 
and  I  am  andiorised  by  John  Bmoe  Pnoe,  Esq.,  and 
the  fiev.  George  Thomas,  county  magistrates,  and 
Charies  Crofb  Williams.  Esq.,  late  Mayor  of  Cardiff, 
to  add  their  names  to  mine  in  making  this  communi- 
eation  to  your  lordship. 

'I  bave  IIm  honour  to  be,  dec., 

'  R.  Rbscs«  Maif9r  qf  Cardiff: 

We  now  appeal  to  the  countrjr  at  large, 
whether-*-  taking  the  whole  of  this  case  of 


the  illegal  end  sections  preM  into  one 
yiew, — die  original  redaction  of  the  stamp 
daty  on  the  pretence  oi  extinguishing 
'  smngglinff,'  the  subsequent  impunity  and 
hundred  fold  growth  of  that  same  *'  smug- 

S^ing,'  the  unmterrupted  continuance  of 
is  ^  smuggling,'  by  a  prisoner  in  Mon- 
mouth gaol,  its  certain  connection  with 
the  fatsd  insurrection  in  Wales,  and  its 
natural  effect  in  perverting,  possibly  thou- 
sands, of  honest  and  loyal  and  respectable 
men,  like  poor  George  Shell  into  traitors 
thirsting  for  the  liv«s  of  others  and  prod- 
igal of  uieir  own — ^whether,  we  say,  such 
a  case,  beginning  in  fraud  and  ending  in 
blood,  ever  before  stained  the  annals  of  a 
civilized  government  1  And  what  answer 
will  the  ministers  under  whose  misrule 
these  facts  occurred — what  answer  can 
they  give  concerning  their  respective 
shares  in  these  lamentable  transactions  1 
We  cannot  doubt  that  some  explanation 
will  be  wrung  from  them  on  the  very  first 
day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Tis 
not  by  the  imprisonment  of  one  victim  or 
the  execution  of  another  that  these  ques- 
tions can  be  answered.  Unhappy  men  I 
whose  fate  will  be  a  new  exemplification 
of  the  melancholy  observation  of  the  Rq- 
man  moralist — 

Multi 
Committnnt  eadem  diverse  eriroina  Ikto :«» 
Ills  cmcsm,  pretium  sceleris  tulit,  hig  diadtma. 

One  is  rewarded  with  the  gallows^  and 
ANOTHER  with  a  coronet  I 

But  it  is  not  by  mere  connivance  alone 
that  the  government  appears  to  encou- 
rage the  abuses  of  the  press.  We  believe 
that  the  present  is  the  first  ministry  that 
ever  permitted  itself  to  be  publicly  iden- 
tified with  any  newspaper,  except  the 
London  Gazette.  All  governments  have 
occasionally  given  more  or  less  of  their 
confidence  to  a  particular  paper,  but  even 
this  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  n6ver 
avowedly:  indeed,  the  prudence  of  gov- 
ernments and  the  independence  of  editors 
have  alike  disclaimed  any  such  copartner- 
ship. As  to  the  personal  countenance  and 
interference  of  the  Sovereign  in  any  such 
matters,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  no  man 
ever  imagined  an3rthing  so  wild  and  so 
indecorous— never — before  the  present 
hour.  *The  Observer,' Sunday  newspa- 
per, has  of  late  been  a  kind  of  accredited 
organ  of  the  ministry :  of  that,  however 
blameable  particular  articles  may  have 
been,  no  complaint  is  to  be  made ;  but  for 
some  time  past  it  has  publicly  assumed  a 
new  and  absolutely  unprecedented  cha- 
racter.   It  now  dignifies  its  ccdunins  by^ 
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4lio  foUowing  f  rogfimme,  which  we  copy 
Dtly: 


THE  "  OBSEEVER"  IS  PATRONISED 

BY  HER  MAJESTY,  AND  ALL 

THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


This  is  sufficiently  unusual,  and,  we 
think,  indecent ;  hut  what  can  we  say 
when  we  find,  as  the  leading  article  of  this 
very  same  newspaper,  the  following  ahom- 
inable  lihel,  which  also  we  copy  exactly : — 

LONDON,  SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  8. 

0reat  Mervoy  Iim  been  ofaeerred  by  the  Conser. 
vatiTe  Journals  respecting  the  mission  of  Ixurd  Stu- 
art de  Rothsay  to  the  King  of  Hanover.  His  Lord, 
ship  has  returned ;  and,  i3though  his.  report  is  kept 
secret,  we  hear,  from  good  authority,  that  no  direct 
attempt  to  dethrone  her  Majesty  will  be  sanetiened 
by  Sir  R.  Peel,  notwithstanding  the  traitorous  de- 
vmratSons  of  his  agent*  at  Canteihtdry  and  Ashton. 

We  will  not  throw  away  a  word  in  ex 
posinfi[  the  fiaflprant  falsehoods,  monstrous 
absurdity,  aud  infampus  calumnies,  accu- 
naulated  in  these  half-dozen  lines  of  the 
leading  paragraph  of  a  paper  ^patronized 
by  the  Queen.'  We  will  only  say,  that  if 
it  he  not '  imagining^  and  imputing  high 
treason,  we  know  not  what  is ;  and  that  in 
all  the  annals  of  libel  we  do  not  recollect 
so  foul  a  one.  We  admit  that,  as  against 
the  personages  whom  it  intends  to  vilify, 
it  i^  wholly  mnocuous — ^to  them  it  can  do 
no  harm — the  real  insult  is  to  her  Majesty, 
whose  name  is  thus  abused,  and  to  her 
ministers,  who  permit  it.  But  this  inde- 
cency is  rendered,  if  possible,  still  more 
contemptible  by  the  bungling  folly  with 
which  it  is  executed :  for,  first,  this  libel 
on  the  second  member  of  the  Royal  House 
is  said  to  be  ^  under  the  patjronage,'  not 
only  of '  the  Queen,'  but  *  of  ai.l  i&  Royal 
Familyy  as  if  that  member  of  the  royal 
family  patronised  these  libels  on  himself, 
and  that  hia  illustrious  brothers  find  sisters^ 
ntphews  and  nieces,  all  concurred  in  the 
calumny  ;  but,  secondly,  that  the  graphic 


iUnstratioii  ahoold  be  equally  asiaiiie  with 
the  texti— the  royal  airm§  affixed  to  this 
announcement  of  the  Queen^s  joatronaf^ 
happen  to  be,  mot  her  Majesty's  distinctive 
oriM,  but  those  of  the  liing  of  Hanoper^ 
if  he  were  to  become  King  of  England  f 
The  blunder  is  much  more  piquant  than 
the  libel. 

It  is  one  of  the  speeious  sophisms  of 
the  day  to  charge  tumuhs  and  sedition, 
as  well  as  all  other  crimes,  to  the  igno^ 
ranee  of  the  people ;  and  this  has  been, 
and  is  now,  and  will  be  affain^  lued  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  government 
and  other  sectarian  schemes  of  public 
education.  This  is  not  an  occasion  in 
which  we  cotrid  enter  at  large  into  that 
important  question  ;^-but  so  much  we 
wiU  say,  that,  although  ignorance  m  the 
more  extended  meaning  of  the  term  is 
indeed  the  prolific  parent  of  crime,  it  ia 
not  hjsuch  ignorance  as  can  be  cured  by 
a  poor  smattering  of  what  my  Lord  L«ans- 
downe  calls  secular  instruction — ^that  riots 
and  other  political  offences  are  excited ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  proved  in 
every  case  in  which  the  fact  could  be 
testeid,  ^d  most  fully  in  all  the  late  dis- 
turbances, that  the  low  degree  of  educa- 
tion— ^not,  indeed,  deserving  that  name — 
which  teaches  the  poor  to  read  without 
accompanying  that  gift  with  such  moral 
and  religious  instruction  as  may  regulate 
and  purify  the  use  of  it,  is  an  infiiction 
worse  than  ignorance ;  it  is  like  giving 
children  razors  for  playthings,  and  arsenic 
in  sugar-plums.  It  was  not  the  being 
unable  to  read  that  made  poor  Shell  a 
traitor,  but  the  unfortunate  capacity  of 
reading  those  infamous  and  seditious 
publications  which  are  everywhere  cor* 
rupting  our  population  ^  and  against 
which  there  can  be  no  guard  or  barrier, 
but  by  inseparably  combining;  the  rudi- 
ments of  secular  education  with  the  great 
and  vital — but  easily  taught  and  easiljr^ 
learned — ^lessons  of  morality  and  reltgion. 
The  author  of  a  work  whose  title  we 
have  prefixed  to  this  article  seems  to  at- 
tribute 'popular  tumults'  to  social  igno^ 
ranee*  But  that  is  only  an  ad  eapiandnm 
title  :  he  does  not  mean,  so  much,  igno- 
rance in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
as  anti^pkHosophical  prejudices^  ignmrance 
qf  political  economy ,  and  so  forth — a  spe- 
cies of  igr^otance  which  may  certainly  be 
said  to  produce  popular  tumults  of  one 
class,  such  as  burning  eom-stores,  break- 
ing machinery,  and  so  forth :  but  long 
before  the  people  can  be  taught  right 
principles  on  these  subjects  they  will 
nave   learned  other   things,    which,    we 
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9fpmXt  ividHMit  the  inflefMyrabb  eoaibititt* 
tiiMi  of  mota}  and  religioud  instractioii, 
will  be  infinitely  wori^e  fot  themselves 
and  society  than  even  ignorance  itself. 
And  we  are  sony  to  say  that,  not  only  hj 
their  scheme  of  national  education  (which, 
after  all,  is  nothing  but  a  device  to  g^ati- 
jTy  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  should 
never  be  discussed  in  any  other  sense), 
but  by  many  incidental  circumstances, 
the  government  shows  itself  to  be  either 
v^ry  ignorant  or  very  careless  of  the 
moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  this  ignorance  or  inattention 
has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
dmlorable  disorders  of  the  times. 

Lord  Melbourne  himsielf — pallic^us 
meltdra — ^besides  his  general  and  para* 
nount  j^are  in  the  measures  of  every 
department  of  his  government,  has,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  personally  aided  and 
assisted  m  thia  general  system  of  disor- 
gnaisation.  It  is  the  curious  infeliciiy  of 
this  government,  that,  in  their  hands,  the 
merest  trifles  become  serious  mischiefs 
— nuga  seria  ducuht  in  i9Ui/»— scratches 
turn  to  cancers.  The  innocent  indigo- 
jitioii  of  a  lady  in  waiting  becomes  a 
public  scandal  and  a  fatal  tragedy--^0ath 
to  her,  and  obloquy  to  others — no  one  of 
whom  would,  we  firmly  believe,  have 
been  subjected  to  the  slightest  criticism 
or  reproach,  had  the  mii^ster  who  chose 
to  meddle  with  the  matter  looked  at  it 
in  its  true  light,  and  treated  it  with  either 
feeling  or  sagacity,  or  even  with  common 
sense. 

In  the  same  way  he  has  contrived  to 
make  of  the  most  futile  of  all  ceremonies, 
a  presentation  at  court,  an  occasion  of 
disrespect  to  the  Sovereign— of  insult  to 
the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of  the 
country — and  of  menace  to  all  our  insti- 
tutions. These  may,  at  first  sight,  seem 
exaggerated  results  to  be  attributed  to  so 
slight  a  cause — ^but  hear  us  out: — ^the 
subject  will  soon  show  itself  to  be  one  of 
the  utmost  gravity  and  importance. 

There  is  a  certain  Robert  Owen,  noto- 
rious to  the  public  for  several  extraordi- 
nary speculations,  but  principally  for  a 
theory  of  political  and  moral  government, 
which  he  calls  Socialiim^  and  of  which 
the  main  features  are  Atheism  and  the 
prohibition  of  all  religion,  especially  the 
Christian — ^Ae  irresponsibility  of  man — 
appetite  and  self-indulgence  the  only 
rational  rule  of  human  conduct — a  com- 
munity of  goods — and — ^we  hardly  know 
how,  with  decency,  to  express  the  mon- 
strous proposition — ^the  abolition  of  that 


i»8triDtiv4^  mgBgmmxi  whiAh  w#  call 
mairriagif  but  which  Mr.  Owe«  sl^igmati- 
sea  as '  an  acoursed  thing,' '  an  umiatural 
erinihef'  ^  a  satanis  device.'^ 

We  had  long  known  that  Mc.  Owea 
{HTofessed  these  and  similar  doetfi^s**-: 
but  we  hoped,  aad  indeed  be^evied^  tfaal 
the  man  who  could  even  imaginot  andy 
still  worse,  publish  such  abomiaaldonsi 
must  be  insane,  and  that  we  should  ne«t 
hear  of  him  in  Bedlam.  In  this  laittfir 
surmise,  at  least,  we  were  mistaken :  we 
have  next  heard  of  him — id  Couri^-^^re* 
sented  to  the  unsuspecting  purity  of  a 
Vir^n  Queen — ^by  no  random  liord  in 
Waiting,  but,  to  give  the  astonishing  pro* 
ceeding  its  full  eflect  and  solemnity,  by 
the  Prime  Minister  himself  I 
.  Of  194  presentations  to  the  Queen  on 
the  same  day,  26th  June,  1839,  the 
Prime  Minister  did  but  three  persons  the 
distinguished  honour  of  personally  intro- 
ducing them  to  Her  Majesty — the  Earl 
ofScarborough— LordMethuen,  his  crea- 
tion— and  Robert  Owen  ! 

But  this  is  not  all^mad  men  and  bad 
men  have  been  heretofore  seen  at  court — 
to  the  regret  of  those  who  knew  their  cha- 
racterfih-«^ut  with,  comparatively,  little 
public  scandal :  the  madnesaor  the  wick- 
edness of  such  men  was  either  not  notori- 
oua,  or,  at  least,  they  had  aome  other 
claim  to  appear  in  the  royal  circle.  And 
moreover,  we  may  ask,  whether  the  pre^ 
sence  of  a  young  and  female  sovereign 
ought  not  to  be  more  carefully  guarded 
against  the  intrusion  of  any  shade  of  im- 
purity than  might,  in  former  courts,  have 
Deen  rigorously  necessary  \ 

But  these  personal  considerations-^ 
though,  under  the  circumstances,  very  se- 
rious— are  not  our  motive  for  alluding  to 
the  afifair  on  this  occasion. 

We  have  said  that  we  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  Owen  himself  was  insane  j 
but  we  had,  till  lately,  no  idea  that. there 
could  have  been  any  one  else  mad  enough 
to  adopt  his  doctrines  even  as  specukr 
tive  theories ;  it  turns  out,  however,  that— 
under  the  general  relaxation  of  all  pub- 
lic discipline — under  the  general  eon- 
tempt  for  all  authority,  and  the  general 
enmity  to  all  our  institutions — ^under  the 
general  arrogance  of  self-judgment,  self- 
indulgence  and  self-sufficiency — all  of 
which  have  been  growing  up  for  many 
years,  but  particuwly  since  the  unfortu- 
nate Reform  Bill,  and,  most  of  all,  under 

*  See  Owen'g  Marriage  Syfltem  of  th6  N^w  Mo. 
»al  Worid,  p.  17.  ^  T 
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the  Melbounie  Mkristiy — Robert  Owen 
has  made  nmneroas  practical  proselytes 
— that  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  great  and 
spreadins^  sect,  calling  themselves  Social* 
tksj  and  professing  the  doctrines  jast 
mentioned,  which  are  not  only  incompat* 
ibie  with  our  political  constitution,  moral 
obligations  and  relig^ious  duties,  but  we 
will  boldly  assert,  woUy  irreconcUeable 
with  any  system  whatsoever  of  human 
society. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  fuH  extent 
to  which  this  miserable  delusion  may 
have  spread,  but  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence that  it  has  become  so  formidable  by 
its  numbers,  and  other  elements  of  power, 
as  well  as  by  its  doctrines,  as  to  have  of 
late  excited  the  apprehensions,  not  mere- 
ly of  Churchmen  and  Methodists,  but  even 
of  others  who  are  little  likely  to  be  start- 
led at  any  form  of  sectarianism  short  of 
absolute  extravagance. 

The  evil  in  fact  has  grown  to  be  of  such 
magnitude,  and  has  created  so  much 
alarm,  that  the  '  Christian  Jldvocate^^  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  however 
reluctant  to  notice  such  abominations  as 
long  as  '  they  were  confined  in  their  cir- 
culation, and  not  calculated  to  do  exten- 
sive mischief,'  at  length  felt  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  his  office  to  endeavour  to  arrest 
and  expose  the  progress  and  tendencies 
of  this  profligate  system, — a  task  which 
he  has  performed  with  great  ability  and 
effect.  It  is  not  our  present  intention  to 
enter  into  the  argumentative  part  of  the 
subject,  or  to  show  in  any  detail  the  wick- 
edness and  folly  of  Socialism,  but  merely 
to  state  some  general  facts  as  to  the  exist- 
ence, progress,  and  public  professions  of 
the  sect,  with  immediate  reference  to  the 
extraordinary  presentation  of  Robert 
Owen  to  the  Queen  by  the  hands  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  But  for  this  purpose  it 
is  necessary  to  impress  on  our  readers' 
minds  the  general  tenets  of  this  sect,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  a  summary, 
but  which  we  think  it  right  to  reproduce 
in  the  more  authoritative  words  of  Mr. 
Pearson  : — 

'  It  would  not  liave  been  justifiable  to  allnde  thus  pub- 
tidyto  these  opinions,  unless  they  had  been  propagated 
wim  a  ikisehievo'ns  ac^vity  in  those  distncte  of  the 
eonntiy  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  and 
nnfortanatdy  with  too  mupfa  success;  and  unleas 
their  promoters  were  making  great  efforts  to  extend 
their  mfluence  more  general^  through  the  land.  It 
will  be  possible  only  just  to  aUmde  to  the  leading  fea- 
tores  or  this  infidel  creed— ^hiofa  indeed  amounts  to 
nothing  less  than  the  absolute  rejection  of  Christiaoity 
altogether !  The  first  and  leading  principle  of  this 
scheme  is  thatx)f  practical  atheism ;  and  consists  in 
the  assertion,  that  "  it  is  irrtiAonal  to  b^eve  the  ez. 
istence  of  a  God,  who  made  and  who  governs  the 


iImU  "Id  wonhip  Mch  a 
Being  is  opposed  to  the  rational  conviction  of  everj 
conscientious  and  intelligent  mind."  Iti  votaries  are 
instructed  to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  a  future  life 
and  a  future  judgment ;  and,  consequently,  they  main* 
tain  that  man  is  not  fvsponsible  ft  r  his  actions.  They 
are  taught  that  the  Bible  rests  on  no  better  autfaori^ 
than  that  of  the  Koran,  and  the  pretensions  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  no  better  grounds  than  those  of  Mahomet. 
They  are  instructed  that "  no  one  (to  use  their  own 
language)  shall  be  respouflible  for  his  physical,  moral, 
or  inteOectual  organization/'  or  '*  for  the  sensations 
made  on  that  organization  by  external  circum^ 
stances;"  and  therefore  that  man  is  at  liberty  to  give 
full  scope  to  the  indulgence  of  the  sensusi  jMssions ; 
— and,iastly,.with  rej^  to  the  sftcted  institution  of 
Marriage,  it  is  treated  by  them  with  open  ridicule  ^ 
and  they  propose  to 'substitute  for  it  a  licensed  system 
of  adultery;  such  as  eVen  the  worst  and  most  corrapt 
ages  of  heathen  antiquity  never  knew.*--pp.  21, 8S. 

Mr.  Pearson  most  truly  states  that — 

*  the  promulgation  of  these  opinions  in  80.niaav  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  can  be  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  indifference,  when  it  is  stated  mat  there  is 
at  this  time  a  public  Institute  for  ^e  purpose  of  giv- 
ing lectures,  and  of  other  objecti  connected  with  the 
propagation  of  these  opinions,  in  the  conne  of  erec- 
tion at  Manchester,  and  that  persons  were  found  to 
guarantee  the  arc4iitect  in  the  sum  of  5000/  ;  and  that 
buildings  devoted  to  the  same  purposes  have  been 
opened  in  other  populous  cities  m  the  manuftctnring 


pened  in  other  populous  cities 
districts/ — ^p.  8. 


And  he  gives  ua  the  following'  statement 
from  their  own  reports  of  th!e  growth  of 
the  Society^  if  we  may  call  by  that  name 
that  which  is  in  fact  subversive  of  the 
very  foundations  of  all  society : — 

'  In  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Con^ss  of  dib 
Society,  [we  beg  our  readers  to  bear  m  mind  this 
Ctmgnaa,  and  its  tiiU,']  which  is  denominated  '*Tlie 
Universal  Community  Society  of  Rational  Religion 
ists/*  held  at  Birmingham  in  May  [lant,]  there  is  an 
account  of  J{fty  places,  comprehending  the  most 

Eopulous  towns  in  England  and  Scotland,  at  which 
ranches  have  been  formed ;  and  at  this  meeting  the 
following  reports  were  made : — "  Mr.  James  Camp- 
bell reported  the  state  of  the  Saiford  branch.  With 
respect  to  Lecture*rooms,  mnny  present  were  aware 
that  they  had  taken  the  Jo'meri'  Hall,  Manchester, 
capable  of  containing  2000  persons,  and  which  was 
|enerally  well  filled.  The  Social  Institution,  Sal- 
ford,  was  also  well  filled,  and  attended  by  persons  of 
a  superior  class.  Mr.  Mnrph;^ » of  B'umingnam,  said, 
that  the  branch  had  two  meeting-places,  one  m  Well- 
lane,  Alison-street,  holding  about  350  persons,  the 
other  in  Lawrence-tttreet  Chapel,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 508 ;  both  were  usually  crowdea.  Mr.  Finch, 
d legate  from  Liverpool,  stated,  that  the  andieneea  m 
Liverpool  were  generally  between  five  and  seven 
hundred  in  numl^r.  The  branch  had  established  a 
Sunday  School,  conducted  by  several  male  and 
fenude  teachers.  A  library  of  350  volnmes  had  also 
been  formed."  '^p.  31. 

Then  follow  reports  to  the  Comgbess 
of  the  prosperous  proceedings  of  the  So* 
ci^list  missionaries  at  Coptntry  (17th  Jan- 
uary,  1839),  at  Warwich,  at  Saiford  (4th 
February),  at  Yarmouth  (13th  February), 
at  Leeds  (3d  March),  at  Manchester  (3d 
June),  &;c. ;  and  after  giving  a  summary 
of  these  reports,  Mr«  Pearson  adds— 
■   .         .  o 
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'  Tlie  piecedinc  aUrmeis,  which  have  b«eii  niade 
horn  a  coDsiderabTe  number  of  docaments  relatiiifiv 
the  iaiD« fubiect, will  serve  to  ^ve  an  idea ofth* 
w—gir  m  winch  tfaia  imJUd  agkt&om  ia  carried  on  in 
the  principal  manaTactarinff  and  mining  diatricts  of 
the  country,  of  Cheshire,  Lanjcashire,  Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire,  Worcestenhire,  Durham,  dtc' 

But  as  we  have  said,  it  is  not  Church- 
men alone  who  are  alarmed  and  scandal- 
ised at  these  proceedinge.  We  have  be- 
fore us  two  lecti|res  (the  third  has  not 
yet  reached  us),  delivered  by  Mr.  John 
Eastace  Giles,  kninister  of  a  BapHd  con- 
gre^tioQ  at  Leeds,  and  we  appeal  to  his 
evidence  the  rather  because  nobody  who 
knows  anything  either  of  the  general 
character  of  his  sect,  or  of  Mr.  ^es  in- 
dividually, will  suspect  him  of  any  undue 
bias  towards  establishments,  nor  of  any 
prejudice  against  sectaries.  Mr.  Giles 
states  that  his  attention  having  been 
drawn  to  Socialism  by  (he  great  increase 
of  the  sects  in  his  awn  immediate  neigh* 
bourhood^  he4elt  it  his  duty  to  examine 
their  tenets — he  accordingly  procured 
Mr.  Owen's  publications — indeed  they 
were  furnished  to  him  by  the  Socialists 
themselves,  in  the  hope,  it  would-  seem, 
of  making  a  proselyte.  These  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read — 

'  with  the  prepossession  in  their  favour  that  they  were 
the  productions  of  a  mind  [Robert  Owen'sl  some- 
what sceptical  and  Tisionarjr,  yet  incapable  of  malic- 
nant  hatred  to  religion,  and  l^  no  means  unfViend^ 
to  good  morals.  The  perusal  soon  convinced  him  of 
his  mistake,  and  unfolded  so  many  impious  and  licen- 
tious principles ;  so  many  hypocritical  pretences,  not- 
withstanding, to  virtue  and  philanthropy ;  so  many 
apologies  for  crime;  so  ranch  inveterate  hatred  to 
avil  government ;  so  many  artful  contrivances  to  en- 
an>ure  the  superficial  by  crude  metaphysical  subtleties, 
the  indolent  by  promises  of  luxury  without  labour, 
^d  the  sensual  by  a  perpetual  eulogy  of  the  animal 
appetites,  and  the  prospect  of  ji  Mahomedan  Para- 
djsi,as  awakened  m  his  mind  a  detestation  of  the 
STstem  to  which  he  was  previously  a  strancer.  With 
mese  altered  impressions,  the  writer,  after  Airther 
delay  elsewhere  explained,  felt  bound  to  caution  the 
public  against  the  (oily,  wickedness,  and  mischievous 
tendency  of  a  system,  which  he  saw  propagated  with 
an  industry  worthy  of  a  better  cause.^— Gi^,  lit 

The  justice  of  this  indignation  against 
Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Giles  proceeds  to  justify 
by  numerous  and  frightful  quotations 
from  his  works,  and  by  able  and  acute 
commentaries  on  them — of  which,  as  of 
Mr.  Pearson's  discourse,  we  should,  at 
first,  have  said  that  their  only  fault  was 
that  they  took  superfluous  pains  to  refute 
fallacies  and  follies  by  which  no  sane 
mind  could  be  led  astray ;  but  the  recent 
spread  of  the  system  quite  justifies  the 
zeal  both  of  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Giles 
in  its  refutation.    We  hieive  already  stat' 


ed  that  w<  riiould  not  enter  into  the  da* 
tails  of  the  controversy  j  but  we  shall 
venture  to  lay  before  our  readera,  incor- 
roboration  of  what  we  have  quoted  from 
Mr.  Pearson,  a  single  passage  of  Mr« 
Giles's  general  exposition  (Gileses  1st  Led. 
pp.!  and  2)  of  Mr.  Owen's  doctrine : — 

'Though  many  have  smiled  at  the  presumption 
of  their  wild  and  visionary  projects  for  a  new  ar- 
ran^ment  of  so<;iety,  only  few  have  stispected  them 
of  auningat  nothing  less  than  the  subversion  of  re- 
ligion. To  prevent  unfavourable  nnpremions,  the 
Founder  of  the  System  carefully  concealed  at£rst 
his  infidelity  from  the  worTd ;  while,  under  promise 
of  great  advantages  to  the  working  classes,  he  drew 
attention  to  his  plans  and  expenments  for  social  im- 
provement. Tnits  having  gained,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  public  ear,  he'  deemed  it  no  longer  neces- 
sary entirely  to  withhold  his  daring  speculations  on 
morality  and  religion;  tfiough,  m  making  them 
knowii  he  has  proceeded  in  a  manner  so  mdual, 
and  under  such  pretences  of  reason  and  vutue,  as 
were  least  likely  to  ''  shock  the  prejudices*'  of  man- 
kind ;  while  many  of  his  associates  have  practised 
the  more  impudent  fraud  of  endeavonring  to  shelter 
their  designs  under  the  name  of  Christianity. 

'  In  his  recent  publications,  however,  he  has  ex- 
ercised less  caution,  and  laid  himself  open  to  the 
public  view  as  the  undisguised  enemy  of  Revela- 
tion. ''  Theolo^,''  he  amnns,  **  when  stripped  of 
useless  words,  is  founded  in  a  simple  dogma*" 
which,  with  another  aflerwards  explamed,  "  is  (he 
evil  genius  of  the  world — the  Devil  of  the  Christians, 
and  me  real  and  sole  cause  of  all  lies  and  hypocrisy.** 
'*  Religions,"  he  observes  in  another  place,  **  found- 
ed under  the  name  of  Jewish,  B'tdhu,  Jehovah,  God 
or  Chrijft,  Mahomet,  or  any  o&er,  are  all  eompoied 
of  human  laws  in  eppositoonio  Nature's  eternal  laws ; 
and  when  these  laws  are  analysed  they  auMHint  only 
to  three  absurdities,  three  gross  impositions  upon  the 
ignorance  or  inexperience  of  mankind.'*  To  which 
I  mi^  add,  that,  in  a  pubUcation  yet  more  recent,  he 
not  only  repeats  the  same  sentiments,  but  hoping,  at 
a  blow,  to  destroy  both  virtue  and  religion,  denounces 
the  Christian  law  of  marriage  as  '*  a  Satanic  institu- 
tion,*' "  an  accursed  thing ;"  and  deliberately  pro- 
poses that  men,  like  oik$r  animaUf  should  be  left  to 
the  meUmtians  qfiuOun,  and  prooeeds  to  ask * 

— ^what  we  dare  not  venture  to  copy ! — 
And  this  is  the  man  whom  Lord  Mel- 
bourne  went  out  of  his  way  to  present  to 
a  royal  Virgin ! — and  the  time  he  chose 
for  doing  so  was  that  precisely  when  the 
growth  of  the  pestilence  had  alarmed 
every  one  who  had  ever  heard  of  Mr. 
Owen,  and  when  the  solemn  and  unusual 
presentation  of  this  wretched  man  by  the 
Prime  Minister  seemed  as  if  it  was  pre» 
pensely  calculated  and  timed  to  give  the 
greatest  and  most  opportune  encourage- 
ment to  his  profligate  votaries,  and  to  ex- 
cite the  greatest  alarm  and  indifirnation 
throughout  all  the  loyal  and  Christian 
community ! 

But  we  hear  some  angry  Ministerialist 
exclaim,  in  affected  derision,  ''What  a  fuss 
is  here  !— just  because  Lord  Melbourne's 
careless   good  nature  consented  to   in- 
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^hrigt^tlW'VaxMy  oft'  fbolWk  fMtonrwbo 
tnusted  to=  bt  cfe^s  at  eomt !' 

We  do  not  qiwatioQ  Lord  MelbownMi'ft 
caxelen  good^nMute^  nor  tluit  nimM^ft 
may  inadveftentlj  oommit  mistakes  in 
amidl  mattars  of  Oourt  oeTameiiies  as 
well  at  in  ^preightier'  afiaivB,  aad  it  is  oatv 
tainly  not  the  habit  of  our  publication  to 
give  undue  importance  to  such  trifles— r 
quas>  incuria  J^dii  :^^hvit  this  is  no  suqh 
ease. 

Will  Lord  Melbourne  say  ihat  he 
knew  nothing  of  Robert  Owen  1 — Then 
he  should  not  have  presented  him  to  the 
Queen. 

Win  he  say  that  he  had  indeed  heard 
of  him  as  a  harmless  visionary  1 — What 
business  had  such  a  visionary,  however 
harmless,  at''Court  1 

But  having  heard  that  he  was  a  vision- 
ary; ought  not  Lord  Melbourne  to  have  at 
least  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  harm- 
less 1  Had  his  lordship  never  heard  of 
Socialism  1  Did  he  never  converse  with 
his  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
on  the  state  of  the  country  1  Did  he 
never  hear  of  the  Socialist  meetings  in  all 
the  great  towns  of  the  north,  between 
the  months  of  January  and  June  1  .  Have 
the  ^  Christian  Advocate'  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  dissenting  minister  at  Leeds, 
been  forced  reluctantly  into  conflict  with 
a  wide^spreading  toioral  plague,  of  which 
the  Prime  Minister  had  never  so  much  as 
heard  V 

But  monstrous  as  such  a  supposition 
may  seem,  the  real  fact  is  still  more 
monstrous. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  Mr. 
Pearson  founds  many  of  his  statements 
on  the  report  of  *  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
versal Comtnuniiy  Society  of  Rational  Reli- 
gionistsJ  This  Congress  was  held  in  May ; 
and  we  find  by  the  'Court  Circular' that 
the  introduction,  on  the  26th  June,  of 
Robert  Owen  to  the  Queen,  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  was  to  present  a  petition 

'  from  the  ConneflBof  the  Delegates  of  the  Univer$al 
Community  Society  of  National  RdigionistSf  solicitini; 
the  government  to  investigate  measures  which  the 
Congress  proposes  to  ameliorate  the  condition  ofso- 
oiety.'—Ti»M,  27th  June. 

Thus,  then,  this  presentation  was  not  an 
accidental  slip  of  Lord  Melbourne's  care- 
less  good-nature.  Mr.  Owen  was  not  a 
mere  commonplace  intruder:  he  came 
for  an  object,  an  avowed  object,  and,  we 
boldly  assert,  an  illegal  object ;  an  im- 
moral, indecent,  and  disgusting  object. 
Every  one  vfito  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Owen 
knew  that  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
tenets  was  the  abolition   of  marriage ; 


and  hiv  petition  ^was  to  solicit  tBe  per 
tronagejof  the  Queen  to^the  tenete  of  his 
•ociety,  at  which  the  very  title  of  the 
petition  pointed  in.  significant  terms.  It 
was  the  petition  of  the  universal  com- 
munity SOCIETY  ;  that  is,  a  society  for 
utwwrsal  eommuniiy^a  eommunUy  tV»  all 
tMmg9  4  with  whom  all  things^-^wouMa 
not  ezeepled — fthall  b^  in  eommcn  I  And 
tbis  A  petition  tb  a  m^den  Queen,  who 
had  just,  turned  her  twentieth  year,  in 
presence  of  her  whole  court,  uid  by  the 
introdaetion  of  the  First  Minister ! 

But  this,  as  to  our  understandine  k 
se^AS,  gross  ineult  to  her  Majeety'e  feel- 
ings, person,  and  authority,  is  still  more 
remarkable  and  aboniinable,  because  it 
was,  as  £u  as  appears  on  the  face  of  it, 
utterly  gratuitoue  and  wanton :  for  the 
petition  did  not  even  pretend  to  ask  any- 
tiung  of  the  Queen  herself.  It  professes 
only  to  solicit  '  the  Government  to  inves- 
tigate certain  measures,'  an  object  for 
which  a  presentation  to  her  Majesty  was 
wholly  unnecessary ;  and  Mr.  Owen  need 
have  gone  no  farther  than  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne himself ;  but  no !  Owen  wanted 
to  obtain  for  himself  and  his  ^  untoersal 
community  doctrines  some  pretenee  and 
colour  of  royal  sanction  :  it  would  legal- 
ise, he  thought,  his  Goi<rGRE8s  to  have  its 
acts  recognised  and  accepted  by  the 
Queen,  under  the  immediate  advice  of 
the  Firet  Minister  i  and  the  very  fact  that 
SUCH  a  petition  had  been  placed  bv  their 
founder  and  leader  in  the  Queen  s  own 
hands  would  excite  and  bewilder  the  im- 
aginations of  his  ignorant  proselytes  in- 
to some  idea  of  royal  patronage  and  ap- 
probation. . 

And  here  it  cannot  escape  observation 
that  while  Lord  John  Russell — the  avow- 
ed friend  and  encourager  of  popular  meet* 
ings — ^thought  it  necessary  to  censure 
and  finally  to  dismiss  a  magistrate  of  his 
own  creating  for  attending  a  'conven- 
tion of  delegaieSj*  Lord  Melbourne  had 
no  scruples  in  presenting  at  Her  Majes- 
ty's levee  Robert  Owen,  who  had  no 
other  business  or  character  there  but  as 
representative  of  a'  congress  of  delegates^ 
quite  as  illegal  and  much  more  dangerous 
than  that  which  had  bo  lately  excited  the 
severity  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

But  what  did  Lord  Melbourne  mean, 
by  lending  himself  to  these  proceedings  1 
— We  cannot  tell:  we  do  not  suppose 
that  he  meant  to  express  any  approbation 
of  the  doctrines  of  Socialism  j  whatever 
he  might  think  of  one  part  of  the  system, 
we  cannot  suspect  him  of  anv  wish  to 
share  his  estates  in  Herts  or  Derbyshire 
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with  Bobert  Ow^«  SetioHsly,  we  be- 
lieve and  admit  that  lie  was  not  aware, 
to  its  fall  extent  at  least,  of  what  he  was 
doing.  He  probably  did  not — as,  how- 
ever, he  should  have  done — look  at  even 
the  title  of  the  petition— much  less  make 
any  inquiries  as  to  its  purpose-*— but  he 
assuredly  never  contemplated  anything 
like  the  covert  insult  to  the  Queen's  sex 
and  station  which  it  involved.  The  pre- 
senting Owen  and  his  petition  he  thought 
— if  he  thought  about  it  at  all — a  matter 
of  course^  and  that  he  was  doing  no 
more  than  his  daily  task  of  upholding  his 
government  by  its  ordinary  and  indeed 
only  means  of  existence — ^the  crouching 
(most  reluctantly,  we  cannot  doubt)  to 
every  vulgar  agitator,  demagogue,  or 
fanatic,  who  can  raise  himself  into  notice 
by  hostility,  however  foolish  or  however 
wicked,  to  the  established  order  in  poli- 
tics, morals,  or  religion. 

But  then  if  such  be  the  case — if  such 
be  the  dire  and  irresistible  necessity  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  position — if  such  be 
the  empty  phantom  that  would  pass  itself 
off  on  us  for  a  governmeni — ^where  is 
there  any  permanent  safety  for  the  coun- 
try— if  a  ruffian  is  to  be  made  a  magis- 
trate in  one  year  with  no  other  Apparent 
claim  than  the  profession  of  principles 
which  next  year  brinff  him  to  the  gallows 
.  — if  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  to 
induce  the  legislature  to  remit  an  import- 
ant branch  of  revenue  on  the  promise  and 
pledge  that  certain  illegal,  immoral,  and 
mcendiary  publications  should  thereupon 
be  prosecuted  and  suppressed,  and  if  such 
publications  are  nevertheless  allowed  to 
proceed  with  increasing  scandal  and  un- 
interrupted imfpunity — if  the  minister 
especially  charged  with  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace  is  so  blind  or  so  wilful 
as  to  volunteer  a  public  panegyric  on 
popular  meetings  at  a  moment  when  pop- 
ular meetings  were  everywhere  threaten- 
ing the  public  tranquillity— if  a  pococu^ 
ranie  Premier  can,  from  carelessness  or 
from  weakness,  be  drawn  into  giving  to 
the  brutal  and  abominable  tenets  of  uni- 
versal communiiy  the  appearance,  how- 
ever false  or  flimsy,  of  Koyal  and  minis- 
terial sanction — if,  we  say,  we  are  to  be 
exposed  to  such  an  unnatural  perversion, 
or  such  a  miserable  abandonment,  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  a  government — 
who  or  what  shall  be  safe  or  sacred  1 
where  will  there  be  any  security  for  pro- 
perty or  for  life — for  the  honour  of  men 
or  for  the  chastity  of  women — for  the 
existence,  of  religion — ^for  the  authority 
of  law — ^for  any  Iwnd  of  human  society — 
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nay,  for  the  very  acknowledgment  of  a 
Qodi 

We  believe  that  there  is  not  it  depart- 
ment in  the  state,  nor  a  part  or  province 
of  the  empire,  from  which  we  could  not 

f produce  analogous  instances  of  the  truck- 
ing of  the  pseudo'govtrnmeni  to  every 
species  and  degree  of  agitation,  high  and 
low,  and  of  countenance  and  preference 
given  to  persons  who  are  or  have  been 
notorious  in  their  several  localities  as 
busy  leaders  of  that  already  too  powerful 
party  that  *  vxmld  not  have  things  so  f 
and  we  could  prove — if  common  sense  did 
not  of  itself  sufficiently  establish  it^— how 
much  this  gross  misapplication  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  government  has  tended,  and 
necessarily  must  have  done  so,  to   pro- 
duce that  general  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion and  disorder  which  every  honest  and 
benevolent  mind  must   deplore,  and  at 
which  the  boldest  look  with  dismay,  and 
the  most  sagacious  almost  without  hope. 
And  where  is  this  to  end  1 — and  whence 
can  we  expect  such  a  happy  change,  of 
circumstances  as  shall  restore  the  gov- 
ernment to  a  healthy,  constitutional,  and 
governing  condition  1     During  the  exist- 
ence-of  the  present  ministry  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  ;  and  it  would  be  a  gross 
injustice  to  them,  and  an  equally  gross 
i  delusion  of  ourselves,  to  imagine  that  the 
J  dangers  of  our  present  situation  arise  so 
I  much  from  any  mischievous  intentions  in 
;  the  individual   ministers  as  in  their  1am- 
'  entable  weakness  and  utter  inability  to 
}  resist  the  torrent  which — while  they  seem 
I  to  careless  observers  to  rule  and  direct  it, 
!  is  in  tnith  sweeping  them  on,  involuntary 
'  victims,  to  destruction. 
I      We  do  not  mean  to  palliate  their  errors 
! — ^their  ambition,  their  selfishness,  their 
I  folly,  their  party  spite — which  drove  them 
to  employ  as  Agents  evil  spirits  which  are 
now  become  their  masters.     When  they 
!  found  they  could  not  command  the  sup- 
port of  the  more  legitimate  foundation  of 
governments — property  and   intelligence 
— ^they  looked  for  help  to  physical  force, 
agitation,  "and  disorganization : 

•  Flectcre  si  nequeo  superost  Aeheronta  movcbo/J 

Lord  Melbourne  had  neither  by  his  pri- 
vate nor  political  inclinations  any  ten- 
dency towards  Robert  Owen,  whom  he 
presented  to  the  Queen  — nor  Mr.  Spring 
Kice  for  Mr.  Vincent,  at  whose  unstamped 

Periodical  he  connived ; — nor  even  Lord 
ohn  Russell,  with  his  all  natural  and  here^ 
ditary  Whiggism,  any  violent  affection 
for  Mr.  Frost,  whom   he  exalted, — any 
more  than  Lord  Normanby  for  M^.  O'Conj 
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ness,  in  those  who  are  to  govern;  but 
even  all  this  will  not  suffice  without  the 
most  disinterested  indulgence — the  most 
generous  confidence  and  the  most  zealous 
co-operation,  and,  we  may  say,  partner^ 
shipy  in  their  labourd  and  responsibilities, 
on  the  part  of  every  man  who  has  any 
spark  of  true  patriotism,  or  any  regard 
for  the  ancient  institutions  and  constitu- 
tion of  his  country. 

There  is  one  strong  gleam  of  hope — 
not  naturally  a  bright  one,  but  cheering 
in  the  surrounding  darkness.  It  is  the 
intrinsic  misfortune  of  popular  constitu- 
encies, to  be  easily  led  astray:  it  is  a 
compensating  advantage  that  they  are 
also  susceptible  of  being,  though  certain- 
ly not  so  easily,  reclaimed  to  the  right 
way ;  and  already  we  can  see  amongst 
the  more  munerous  classes  a  strong  dis- 


nell,  or  Lord  Glenelg  for  Mr.  M'Kensie : 
but,  like  Shakspeare's  wretched  apothe- 
cary, it  was  their  poverty  rather  than 
their  will  which  reduced  them  to  deal  in 
these  poisonous  combinations. 

But  they  have  gone  so  far  that,  for 
them,  there  is  no  extrication — ^they  are  at 
a  dead  lock ;  of  victory  over  the  Conser- 
vatives there  is  no  hope ;  of  retreat  from 
the  Radicals  there  is  no  possibility.  The 
more  respectable  members  of  their  party, 
or  rather  of  what  vmm  their  party,  exhibit 
increasing  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction. 
Some  of  them  are  already  dropping  off; 
and  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  but  for  the 
foolish  and  unconstitutional  engagements 
with  the  Court  in  which  they  have  involv- 
ed themselves,  every  man  who  has  any 
share  of  talents  or  character  amongst 
them  would  be  glad  to  get  safely  out  of  a 
boat  which  they  feel  is  rapidly  i^proach- 
ing  the  falls  !  Lord  John  Kussell  can 
have  no  desire  to  face  a  motion  for  Eng* 
lish  inquiry  similar  to  that  which  Lord 
Roden  carried  last  session  for  Ireland. 

But  whatever  becomes  of  them^  the 
gigantic  engines  of  turbulence  and  de- 
moralization which  their  original  indis- 
cretion set  in  motion,  and  which  their 
subsequent  weakness  has  rendered  so  for- 
midable, will  remain,  we  fear,  for  a  time 
at  least,  in  full  activity,  and  will  impose, 
on  whoever  is  to  succeed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  afiairs  a  task — not,  we  trust  in 
divine  Providence,  wholly  impracticable, 
but  one  of  the  most  awful  difficulty  ;  one 
which  undoubtedly  can  have  no  chance 
of  success,  but  by  the  happiest  combina- 
tion of  vigour  arid  discretion— 'the  sober- 
est, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  highest 
views— and  the  most  indefatigable  pa- 
tience, united  with  the  most  intrepid  firm- 


position  to  conservative — ^that  is,  to  coik- 
stitutional  feelings.     The  total  failure  of 
all  the  political  changes  miscalled  re- 
forms, either  to  accomplish  their   own 
promised  objects,  or  to  better  in  any  de- 
gree the  social  condition  of  the  people — 
the  flagrant  insincerity  of  professing  pa- 
triots— the  awful  and  exemplary  lessons 
so  widely  inflicted  by  the  recent  riots  and 
rebellions,  and^  in  short,  the  tardy  wisdom^ 
which  even  the  least  cultivated  intellecta 
must  gather  from  a  series  pf  Unsuccessful 
experiments,  will,  we  trust,  have   their 
due  efl[ect  on  the  popular  mind,  and  dis- 
pose that  portion  of  it  which  has  been  the 
most  disturbed,  to  be  willing  to  return  to 
a  state  of  constitutional  order.     It  is  only 
in  such  a  state  that  industry — ^the  real  and 
only  permanent  wealth  of  the  masses  of 
mankind-  -^^an  de  velope  itself  and  produce 
the  fruits  of  public  prosperity,  by  the  in- 
dividual ease,  comfort,  and  happiness  of 
the  laborious  classes.      They,  after  all, 
must  raise  and  earn  the  bread  they  are 
to  eat,  and  never  can  do  so  plentifully, 
cheaply,  and  constantly,  except  under  the 
shelter  of  public  tranquillity.    A^  the  pro- 
ducts of  nature  are  deteriorated,  "dlmi» 
nished,  or  even  destroyed  by  unseasona- 
ble vicissitudes  and  inclemencies  of  wea- 
ther, by  floods  and  by  storms, — so  the 
working  classes  will  find  —we  believe,  in- 
deed, that  to  a  vast  extent  they  are  al- 
ready convinced — that  the   necessaries, 
comforts,  and  enjoyments  of  their  exist- 
ence are  rendered  scanty  and  precarious 
by  discontent,  agitation,  and  disorder — 
which  are  the  blights,  floods,  and  tem- 
pests of  the  social  and  political  world. 

'  Order,'  says  the  philosophic  poet,  '  is 
Heaven's  first  law;'  and  the  apparently 
accidental  distinctions  of  birth,  rank,  or 
riches,  like  the  not  more  natural  differ- 
ences of  strength,  stature,  or  talents,  are 
inseparable  parts  of  the  general  design  of 
Providence,  which  the  turbulence  of  man 
may  for  a  moment  disarrange,  but  which 
he  never  can  permanently  destroy. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  these  ob- 
servations than  with  the  same  poet's 
beautiful  adaptation  of  the  whole  system 
of  the  universe  to  the  social  state  of 
man: — 

'  Such  18  the  World's  great  Harmony — ^tbat  springa 
From  Order,  Union,  full  Consent  of  things : 
Where  small  and  great — where  weak  and  mighty- 
made 
To  serre,  not  suffer — ^strangthen,  not  invade; 
More  powerful  eaoh -as  needful  to  the' rest. 
And  in  proportion-as  it  blesses,  blent ; 
Draw  to  one  point  and  to  one  centre  bring 
Beast,  man,  or  angel — servant,  lord  or  kmg« 
For/orm«  of  government  lot  fools  contest. 
That  which  is  best  administtfi  is  sbsi^  t 
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Art.  I. — Medical  Jfoies  and  Reflections. 
By  Henry  Holland,  M,D.,  F.R.S.,  Phy- 
sician Extraordinary  to  th«  Queen,  d^c. 
&c.    London.    8vo.     1839. 

This  book  is  one  of  a  class  extremely 
puzzling  to  us  reviewers.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
collection  of  thirty-five  reviewals,  many 
of  them  capital  ones,  upon  as  many  top- 
ics, almost  all  of  them  exceedingly  im- 
portant and  interesting.  Such  chapters, 
being  already  the  summaries  of  subjects, 
are  found  to  trench  on  our  craft,  render- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  essence  of  an  es- 
sence not  unlikely  to  end  in  the  conver- 
sion of  substantia  fact  and  vigorous  rea- 
soning into  thin  and  airy  speculation. 

The  accomplished  author  informs  us 
that  he  has  been  accustomed,  durihg 
twenty  years  of  practice  in  London,  to 
preserve  not  merely  memoranda  of  parti- 
cular cases,  but  also  of  such  general  re- 
flections as  were  su^ested  to  him  by 
actual  observation.  .Twenty  years  is  in- 
deed a  large  portion  of  that  span  of  ex- 
istence over  which  we  all  are  hastening ; 
but  twenty  years  of  sight  and  insight  ex- 
pended on  society,  in  all  its  multifarious 
working,  as  exhibited  in  this  huge  metro- 
polis, is  a  privilege  of  which  few  can 
boast  I — and  woe  to  him  who,  possessing 
so  precious  a  talent,  shall  have  let  the 
winged  hours  speed  away,  leaving  no 
permanent  fruits  of  benefit  for  mankind ! 

Dr.  Holland  appears  to  have  so  con- 
ducted his  methods  of  inquiry  as  to  keep 
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out  of  view  the  tedious  appwratas  of  mi- 
nute facts,  firom  which  he  has  deduced 
the  principles  with  which  his  work  is  fill- 
ed ^  and  this,  perhaps,  constitutes  no 
small  part  of  its  worth  i  for  while  the  ex- 
amples quoted  are  salient,  and  to  the 
point,  all  that  a  well-edacated  physician 
may  be  supposed  to  know  is  not  ostenta- 
tiously dragged  forth.  So  far  the  volume 
is  strictly  addressed  to  the  profession  $ 
but  the  subjects  discussed  are  in  many 
instances  such  as  appeal  to  the  curiosity 
of  all  intelligent  persons;  and,  for  the 
most  part,  merely  technical  phraseology 
has  been  abstained  from.  For  the  reader 
who  delights  to  fathom  the  *  mare  mag' 
nurrC  of  metaphysics  there  is  scope  enough 
in  the  essays  '  On  Time  as  an  Element  of 
Thought  in  mental  Functions,' — ^  On  the 
Nervous  System,' — 'On  Phrenology,'— 
*  On  Sleep,' — '  On  Dreaming,  Insanity,  and 
Intoxication,' — '  On  the  brain  as  a  double 
Organ,' — *  On  the  Effects  of  mental  At- 
tention on  bodily  organs.'  The  valetndi- 
narian,  or  the  medical  dilettante,  may  see, 
in  the  chapter  ^  On  the  Abuse  of  Pur^ar 
tive  Medicines,'  some  of  the  risks  ne 
runs ;  or  he  may  fortify  his  privilege  of 
hampering  his  doctor  by  adding  to  the 
judicious  enumeration  of  the  essay  '  On 
Points  where  a  Patient  may  judge  for 
himself,'  an  the  noints  ^diere  he  ought 
not.  Much  curious  information  he  may 
cull  from  the  discussion  '  On  the  Influence 
of  Weather  in  relation  to  Disease*'  Both 
patients  and  physicians  will  find  an  abi 
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dant  supply  of  material  for  thought  in 
the  masterly  chapter  on  Oout.  Scarcely 
less  excellent  are  those  entitled  ^  Bleed- 
ing in  Affections  of  the  Brain,' — ^  The  Con- 
nection of  certain  Diseases,'—'  The  Use 
of  Opiates,'—*  Of  Diluents,'—*  Of  Emet- 
ics.' Such  is  the  variety  of  suhjects  han- 
dled with  more  or  less  of  detail,  that  few 
readers,  professional  or  non-professional, 
can  fail  to  he  arrested  hy  trains  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection  which  jthey  will  be 
happy  to  pursue  under  the  guidiwce  of  so 
fuD  and  able  a  master  as  Dr.  Holland. 
Throughout,  we  may  add,  they  will  find 
a  high  tone  of  moral  sentiment,  worthy 
of  his  noble  profession — a  generous  con- 
tempt of  all  mean  practices  and  compli- 
ances— ^the  dignity  of  a  philosopher  com- 
bined with  the  graceful  illustration  and 
extensive  sympathy  of  a  scholar  and  gen- 
tleman. 

Not  wishing  to  mock  our  readers  with 
a  catalogue  raisonn^  of  so  many  multifa- 
rious essays,  we  select  for  examination 
that  entitled  *  Diet  and  Disorders  of  Di- 
gestion,'— the  rather  because  many  of  the 
topics,  to  which  the  author  has  allotted  a 
separate  head  of  discussion,  readily  find 
a  place  under  the  one  we  have  chosen. 
There  are  few  faculties  of  body  or  mind 
on  which  the  influence  of  the  uutritive 
process  is  not  marked  and  incessant. 

We  are  well  pleased  to  quote  in  the 
outset  such  a  passage  as  the  following: — 

*  The  habits  of  aooietv  mmoag  the  higher  claiMe, 
and  the  inflaence  of  Jjipeptic  complunts  on  the 
mind,  render  the  treatment  of  such  disorders  a  mat- 
ter  of  great  interest,  even  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
They  unhappily  fomish  an  arena  on  whieh  all  the 
worst  parts  of  medical  practice  find  their  readiest 
display.  F^nd,  intrepid  in  its  ignorance,  here  wins 
an  easy  triumph.  Seconded  on  every  side  by  pre- 
judices, fashions,  and  foibles,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  mind  and  oody  in  their  weakest  mood,  it  deals 
oat  precepts  and  drugs  with  a  pernicious  facility ; 
sometimes  altogether  at  random ;  sometimes,  and 
even  more  injuriously,  with  one  common  scheme  of 
treatment  applied  to  the  most  rariable  and  incon- 
gruous  symptoms. 

•  These  abases  indeed,  in  their  worst  form,  exist 
only  on  Uie  outdurts  of  the  profession.  But  it  will 
be  admitted  by  all  who  have  candour  and  experi- 
ence, that  there  is  no  part  of  medical  practice  where 
knowledge  and  good  faith  are  put  to  equal  trial  as 
hi  the  management  of  dyispeptio  complaints.  Even 
Ihe  effect  of  the  disorder  in  obscuring  the  judgment, 
and  rendering  impotent  the  will  of  the  patient,  be. 
comes  an  embarrassment  to  the  physician.  If  his 
own  iudnnent  be  slow  and  wavering,  he  is  deprived 
of  aid ;  if  hasty  and  lash,  of  that  eontiol  from  the 
opinion  d  his  patient  which  is  frequently  needful. 
The  miad  of  the  dyneptic  ft  nncertain  and  fickle. 
He  interprets  falsely  his  own  sensations,  and  the  ef. 
feets  of  the  treatment  employed ;  is  unduly  cocifident 
at  one  moment  and  under  a  new  remedy ;  at  another 

•time  as 
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I  as  irrationally  desponding ;  prone,  moreover,  to 
ige  his  medical  adviser,  and  to  rseort  to  any  per- 


son  or  remedy  where  there  is  largest  profession  of 
relief. 

<A11  these  things,  familiar  in  practice  in  this 
countrv,  make  the  situation  and  conduct  of  the 
phyiriciui  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  hardly  less  difficult 
than  in  acute  and  dangerous  diseases.    Though  the 

Smptoms  before  him  are  not  so  critical  in  kind, 
ey  need  sound  moral  msnagement,  as  well  as  dis- 
creet methods  of  medical  treatment.  Forbearance 
and  firmness  are  both  required ;  and,  together  with 
these,  integrity  and  good  faith.  The  admirable 
precepts  as  to  uprightness  in  practice,  which  came 
down  to  us  under  the  great  name  of  Hippocrates, 
obtain  here  their  closest  application ;  and  may  well 
be  impresMd  upon  all  who  are  entering  on  a  medi- 
cal life.  The  mind  must  be  fashioned  early  and 
strongly  in  these  professional  principles,  as  they  are 
rarely  attained  afterwards,  and  even  with  difficulty 
preserved,  amidst  the  many  difficulties  which  beset 
the  conduct  of  the  physician.' — ^pp.  340,  341. 

The  father  of  dyspeptic  medicine  is 
undoubtedly  John  Abemethy ;  for,  prior 
to  his  time,  the  cure  of  local  disease  by 
constitutional,  that  is,  general  treatment, 
was  either  little  understood  or  little  re- 
garded. He  professed,  however,  to  de- 
rive all  his  principles  from  his  master  and 
idol,  the  great  John  Hunter.  The  singu- 
lar felicity  possessed  by  the  pupil,  of 
bringing  to  light  all  the  treasures  which 
lay  hidden  in  the  obscure  depths  of  such 
an  intellect  as  that  of  his  early  instructor, 
soon  rendered  the  system  of  dyspeptic 
medicine  so  popular,  as  to  put  aside  al- 
most every  other  mode  of  medical  inves- 
tigation. The  principles  which  Aber- 
nethy  brought  into  vogue  were  so  simple, 
that  few  could  fail  in  comprehending 
them  ;  they  were  so  universal,  as  to  be 
shut  out,  in  their  application,  from  no 
disease,  whether  mental  or  corporeal,  he- 
reditary or  accideiital.  And  lastly,  they 
were  enforced  by  a  sum  of  personal  qua- 
lities which  carried  away  all  who  had  the 
happiness  of  hearing  this  most  original 
of  lecturers.  He  awakened  attention  by 
the  flow  and  breadth  of  the  richest  Doric^ 
and  he  fixed  it  not  more  by  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  his  statement  than  by  his  very 
uncommon  dramatic  and  mimetic  powers. 
His  illustrations  were  never  trivial ;  often 
profound,  yet  without  ostentation  or 
mysticism.  The  anecdotes  with  which 
his  lectures  abound  (he  almost  always 
educed  his  principles  from  examples) 
were  usually  not  only  very  appropriate 
but  exceedingly  picturesque,  for  he  was 
a  great  master  of  the  art  of  '  word-paint- 
iag.'  They  teemed  with  knowledge  of 
the  heart ;  so  that  besides  the  point  of 
scientific  interest  which  was  prominently 
set  forth,  there  was  a  large  margin  for 
thought  in  his  comments  on  human  cha- 
racter and  opinions,  as  seen  in  action  or 
recorded  inooobs;  to  three  or  four  of 
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which,  and  those  of  the  highest  order, 
he  confined  his  reading.  '  I  go  to  Sterne,' 
he  used  to  say,  ^  for  the  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature,  Fielding  for  its  vices,  John- 
son for  a  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
its  powers,  and  Shakspeare  for  every- 
thing.' Though  a  keen  observer  on  the 
humorous  side  of  our  foibles,  which, 
however,  he  set  down  with  naught  of 
malice,  he  possessed,  like  most  men  of  a 
similar  cast  of  mind,  much  of  the  pathos, 
as  well  as  the  irritable  humour  of  that 
species  of  muser,  of  which  Jaques  is  the 
ideal.* 

This  rare  union  of  qualities  gave 
weight  to  opinions,  which  it  would  ap- 
pear Abemethy  had  formed  very  early  in 
his  professional  life,  and  which  he  re- 
tained without  much  addition  or  diminu- 
tion to  its  end.  These  were  one-sided 
and  exclusive  in  this  respect,  that  he  did 
not  himself  follow  up  the  improvements 
of  his  age — while  his  dicta,  in  as  far  as 


*  Lawrence's  portrait  giTCB  one  phasis  of  Aber. 
nethy'B  aspect  very  happily ;  bat  who  can  paint 
anything  of  the  manner  which  set  off  snch  a  teem- 
'ing\y  common  little  matter-ef.fkct  as  that  told  in 
these  words  7 — *  Local  injury  or  irritation  frequent, 
ly  produces  a  state  of  delirium,  in  which  a  man  is 
ntterly  unconscious  of  his  situation ;  he  goes  on 
nnagining  things,  as  In  a  dream,  and  acting  in  con- 
sequence  of  such  imaginations.  Delirium  often 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  an  accident  of  no 
very  momentous  kind ;  it  may  occur  without  fever, 
or  it  may  be  accompanied  with  that  irritative  sym- 
pathetic  which  I  described  to  you  in  the  last  leotnre, 
and  which  is  often  the  *'  last  stage  of  all,  that  closes 
the  sad  eventful  history  "  of  a  -compound  fracture. 
Delirium  seems  to  be  a  very  curious  affection ;  in 
this  state  a  man  is  quite  unconscious  of  his  disease ; 
he  will  give  ratbnal  answers  to  any  questions  you 
put  to  him,  when  yoQ  rouse  him ;  but,  as  I  said 
before,  he  relapses  into  a  state  of  wandering,  and 
his  actions  correspond  with  his  dreaming.  People 
who  are  delirious  and  sufier  pain  have  generally 
uneasy  dreams ;  but  delirious  patients  seem  often 
to  haTc  undisturbed  and  even  pleasant  dreams.  I 
remember  a  man  with  compound  fracture  in  this 
hospital,  whose  leg  was  in  a  horrible  state  of  slough, 
ing,  and  who  had  delirium  in  this  state.  I  have 
roused  him,  and  said, "  Thomas,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  7  how  do  you  do  7"  He  would  reply, 
*'  Pretty  hearty,  thank  ve,  nothing  is  the  matter 
with  mo  ;  how  do  you  do  7"  He  would  then  go 
on  dreaming  of  one  thing  or  another.  I  have 
listened  at  his  bedside,  and  I  am  sure  his  dreams 
were  often  of  a  pleasant  kind.  He  met  old  ac 
quaintances  in  his  dreams ;  people  whom  he  re. 
membered  "  long  eyne ;"  his  former  companionis 
his  kindred  and  relations,  and  he  expressed  his  de. 
light  at  seeing  tiiem.  He  would  exclaim  every 
now  and  then,  **  That's  a  good  one,"  **  Well,  I  never 
heard  a  better  joke,"  and  so  on.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  all  consciousness  of  suffering  is 
thus  cut  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  body :  and  it  can- 
not  but  be  regarded  as  a  very  benevolent  eilbet  of 
Nature's  (^rations,  that  extremity  of  suffering 
■hoold  thus  bring  with  it  its  antidote.'~ilfr«mff  A^« 
Le€ttire»,  p.  90* 


they  made  practical  medicine  dependent 
on  a  few  simple  physiological  principles, 
and  blue -pill— rej^ressed  inquiry  in  others. 
But  his  success  in  tracing  the  influence 
of  disordered  digestive  functions  on  all 
diseases,  produced  a  cloud  of  works,  and 
a  host  of  imitators ;  some  of  whom  forgot 
to  imitate  his  sense,  when  they  affected 
his  singularities  ;  while  others  thought 
they  were  adding  to  the  value  and  num- 
ber of  his  principles,  by  reducing  them  to 
vulgar  fractions.  It  is  not  very  long  since 
the  minutest  trifles  were  gravely  expect- 
ed to  be  written  down  for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  seemed  to  have  lost,  with 
facility  of  digestion,  every  faculty  of  mind. 
The  result  was,  that  it  anorded  a  flne  field 
for  all  who  knew  and  could  take  advan- 
tage of  that  feverish  state  of  alarm  in- 
duced by  undue  attention  to  trivial  cor- 
poreal sensations.  To  those  who  would 
trace  the  efflBct  of  mental  attention  on 
the  bodily  orj^ans,  we  recommend  the 
5th  chapter  of  Dr.  Holland,  where  they 
will  not  only  find  the  rationale,  but  the 
example  of  this  pernicious  habit,  as  af- 
fecting most  of  the  vital  organs  of  our 
frame,  one  and  all  of  which  wiU  soon 
transmit  diseased  sensations  to  that  brain, 
which  is  predetermined  to  harp  on  them, 

*  A  direction  of  conscbusness  to  the  region  of 
the  stomach  ereates  in  this  part  a  sense  of  weight* 
oppression,  or  other  less  definite  uneasiness ;  and, 
when  the  stomach  is  AiU,  appears  grntly  to  disturb 
the  due  digestion  of  the  food.  It  is  remarkable 
how  instantly,  under  such  eircumst&nces,  the  effect 
comes  on;  aikot  readily  attested  by  experiment, 
which  every  one  may  make  for  himself.  The  symp. 
toms  of  the  dyspeptic  patient  are  doubtless  much 
aggravated  by  the  constant  and  earnest  direction  of 
the  mind  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  functions 
going  on  in  them.  Feelinss  of  nausea  may  be  pro- 
due^,  or  greatly  inereased,  in  this  wa,^  ;  and  am 
often  suddenly  relieTcd  by  the  attention  being  di- 
verted to  other  objects.'— p.  66. 


It  is  to  avoid  the  injurious  eflfects  of 
incessant  watching  over  such  symptoms, 
that  Dr.  Holland  advises  the  dyspeptic  to 
dine  from  a  simple  and  discreet  table  at 
regular  hours ;  but  he  well  adds,  that '  if 
this  rule  should  bring  him  to  a  solitary 
meal  set  apart  for  himself,  more  of  illthan 
of  good  results.'  When  the  stomach  is 
full^  the  less  the  mind  has  to  do  with  it 
the  better— a  lesson  on  which  all  who 
endeavour  to  digest  at  the  same  time 
tough  chops  and  mental  food  of  equal  re- 
sistance, in  the  shape  of  reports  legal  and 
parliamentary,  shoiud  ponder.  There  are 
few  individuals  more  dyspeptic  than  those 
who  pursue  day  after  day  the  above  regi- 
men, and  fewer  who  are  not  surprised  nix 
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the  effect  of  '  only  two  mutton  chops  and 
regular  hours.' 

**  For  the  gruidance  of  patients  themeelyes,  those 
rales  of  course  are  best  which  are  most  promptly 
and  safely  applied ;  neither  harassing  the  mind  by 
anxieties  of  choice,  nor  the  body  by  encouimging 
wayward  fancies  as  to  methods  of  prevention  or 
cure.  If,  for  example,  I  were  to  specify  any  gene- 
ral  maxims  as  to  food,  preferable  to  others  from  dis- 
tinctness and  easy  application,  and  serring  as  a 
foundation  for  lesser  injunctions,  they  would  be  the 
following : — 

'  jPirs^  that  the  stomach  shenld  never  be  filled 
to  a  sense  of  uneasy  repletion.  Secondly^  that  the 
rate  of  eating  should  always  be  slow  enough  to  al- 
low thorouffh  mastication,  and  to  obyiaie  that  un- 
easiness  which  follows  food  hastily  swallowed. 
Thirdly t  that  there  should  be  no  urgent  exercise, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  immediately  after  a  full 
meal. 

'The  simplicity  and  familiarity  of  these  rules 
may  lessen  their  seeming  value ;  but  in  practise 
they  will  be  found  to  include,  directly  or  indirectly, 
a  great  proportion  of  the  cases  and  questions 
which  come  before  us.  And  many  such  questions, 
as,  for  example,-  those  which  relate  to  difierent 

Soalities  of  food,  would  lose  great  part  of  their  dif. 
culty  were  these  maxims  successfully  enforced. 
When  the  quantity  taken  dues  not  exceed  the  just 
limit ;  when  it  comes  to  the  stomach  rightly  pre. 
pared  by  mastication,  and  by  admixture  with  the 
•eeretions  of  thfl  glands  which  aid  the  first  stage 
of  digestion ;  and  when  no  extraneous  interruption 
exists  to  the  proper  functions  of  the  stomach  in  this 
stage;  the  capacity  of  digestion  is  really  extended 
as  respects  Tarieties  of  food,  and  tables  of  relative 
digestibility  lose  much  of  their  Talue.*—p.  344. 

Latterly,  a  very  remarkable  opportuni- 
ty has  been  afforded  of  verifpng  on  the 
human  subject  much  that  was  conjectural 
or  incomplete  in  the  doctrines  and  facts 
relative  to  digestion;  and  as  we  shall 
have  to  refer  more  than  once  to  the  re- 
sults, we  may  as  well  sketch  the  extraor 
dinary  story  of  Alexis  St.  Martin. 

Dr.  Beaumont,  a  physician  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  while  serving  in  the 
Michigan  territory,  was  called  to  see  a 
robust  youth  of  eighteen,  who  half  an 
hour  before  had  been  desperately  wound 
ed  hy  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun, 
the  contents  of  which  entered  the  chest 
andpi^ssed  in  an  oblique  direction  into  the 
stomach,  and  out  through  the  neighbour- 
ing integuments.  There  were  therefore 
two  perforations ;  an  upper,  from  which  a 
portion  of  the  lung,  and  a  lower,  from 
which  a  part  of  the  ston\ach  protruded. 
The  cure  was  protracted  during  a  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  orifice  in  the 
chest  was  completely  cicatrisqd,  while 
that  in  the  stomach  remained  open  to  the 
extent  of  two  and  a  half  inches  in  circum- 
ference, permitting  the  food  to  escape 
unless  prevented  From  so  doing  by  the 
application  of  a  pad  and  bandage.  In 
another  year  (the  spring  of  1824,)  nature 
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remedied  this  defect  by  a  species  of  valve 
formed  of  the  inner  lining  of  the  stomach 
itself,  which,  by  jutting  over  the  aper- 
ture, closed  it,  by  simple  apposition  with- 
out adhesion  $  so  that  it  could  be  readily 
pushed  aside  whenever  Dr.  Beaumont 
wished  to  have  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  process  of  digestion  in  a  living  man, 
or  when  he  chose  to  insert  directly  into 
the  stomach  any  of  the  articles  of  food. 

In  1825  experiments  were  commenc- 
ed ;  but  as  St.  Martin  decamped  without 
his  master's  leave  or  knowledge,  we 
must  suppose  that  they  were,  we  will  not 
say  unpalatable,  but  not  agreeable  to  St. 
Martin.  Four  years  elapsed  ere  he  was 
heard  of,  during  which  period  he  had  la- 
boured hard  for  his  livelihood,  had  mar- 
ried, and  become  the  father  of  two  child- 
ren. It  being  by  chance  ascertained 
that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  Dr.  Beaumont, 
with  most  laudable  zeal,  succeeded,  at 
ffreat  expense,  in  having  the  man  and  his 
family  transported  to  him  a  distance  of 
2000  miles.  St.  Martin's  health  was  per- 
fectly good,  although  the  aperture  into 
the  stomach  remained  pervious.  A  se- 
ries of  experiments  were  now  tried  on 
him,  from  August,  1829,  to  March,  1831, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  duties  of  a  com- 
mon servant  in  Dr.  Beaumont's  family. 
He  then  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  go 
baek  to  Canada,  but  once  more  returned 
in  1832,  under  the  express  stipulation  of 
twelve  months'  further  experimentation. 
The  details  have  now  been  published  by 
Beaumont,  and  commented  on,  among 
others,  by  Dr.  Holland. 

On  pressing  back  the  valve  over  the 
orifice  into  the  stomach,  the  internal  sur- 
face of  that  organ  could  be  seen  for  the 
space  of  six  inches,  and  the  food  could 
be  perceived  not  only  at  the  moment  of 
its  entrance,  but  during  the  whole  period 
that  it  remained  there  ;  so  that  all  the 
mechanism  of  a  vital  action  hitherto 
known  by  indirect  means  alone  was  ex- 
posed to  the  senses.  The  time  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  took  place,  the  motion  of 
the  stomach,  the  temperature  necessary 
for  the  digestive  process,  the  appearance 
in  health  and  in  disease  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  organ,  and  many 
other  states  and  facts,  were  definitely 
made  out  by  the  accident  of  which  Dr. 
Beaumont  made  such  good  use.  His  ex- 
periments were  painless,  and  we  add 
with  much  pleasure  that  they  appear  to 
have  been  conducted  with  a   discretion 
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wfaieh  does  not  always  accord  with  the 
zeal  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. In  no  instance  do  we  find  that 
he  infringed  on  the  ties  of  humanity,  or 
subjected  his  patient  to  any  trials  which 
could  have  impaired  his  frame.  In  this 
respect  the  man  himself,  by  his  excesses 
in  drinking,  his  irregularities  in  diet,  and 
his  occasional  ebullitions  of  temper,  solv- 
ed many  a  question,  for  the  sake  of 
which  a  conscientious  inquirer  would  not 
have  tempted  his  poverty. 

Most  physicians  agree  with  Dr.  Hol- 
land, that  there  is  more  danger  in  relation 
to  the  quardity  than  to  the  quality  of  the 
food,  in  the  former  of  which  it  is  our 
author's  opinion  that  the  higher  classes 
of  this  country,  and  perhaps  of  all  highly- 
civilized  countries,  exceea.  For  exam- 
ple. Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  the  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
says : — 

*  Much  certainly  is  to  be  done  in  dyspeptic  cases 
by  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  articles  Ihat  are 
taken,  but  I  am  satisfied  moch  more  depends  on 
the  auantitjr ;  and  I  am  even  disposed  to  say  that 
the  dyspeptic  mi)(ht  be  almost  independent  of  any 
attention  to  the  quality  of  his  diet,  if  he  rigidly  ob. 
served  the  necessary  restrictions  as  to  quantity.* 

Baglivi,  the  celebrated  Roman  physi- 
cian, mentions  that  in  Italy  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  the  sick  recover  dur- 
ing Lent,  in  consequence  of  the  lower 
diet  which  is  then  observed  as  part  of 
religious  duty.  We  may  take  the  liberty 
of  adding  that  the  discipline  of  our  own 
church,  were  it  inculcated  and  practised 
more  strictly,  would  leave  little  for  the 
fashionable  physician  to  do.  Scarcely 
any  combination  of  circumstances  can  be 
conceived  more  unfavourable  to  general 
health  than  that  afibrded  by  the  dissipa- 
tions of  a  London  life  during  the  season 
least  propitious  to  it,  namely,  Lent,  or, 
as  the  word  itself  signifies,  the  spring. 

Many  dietists  have  attempted  to  fix  the 
quantity  which  may  be  consumed  with 
benefit.  Cornaro  took  twelve  ounces  of 
solid  food  and  fourteen  of  {Italian)  wine 
daily.  Dr.  Cheyne  states,  that  for  a 
healthy  man  following  a  laborious  em- 
ployment, eight  ounces  of  meat,  twelve 
of  bread  and  vegetables,  and  a  pint  of 
wine  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  the  just 
allowance  ;  but  that  a  redaction  in  this 
quantity  must  be  resorted  to  by  those 
who  are  sedentary  or  engaged  in  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  For  this  latter  class. 
Sir  John  Sinclair  proposes  the  following 
dietary  : — for  breakfast,  four  ounces  of 
bread  and  eight  of  tea ;  for  dinner,  four 


ounces  of  bread,  eight  of  ment,  as  much 
of  water,  and  twelve  of  wine ;  and  for 
supper,  eight  ounces  of  liquid  food,  mak- 
ing in  all  three  pounds  four  ounces  per 
diem.  This  quantity  may,  he  adds,  be 
increfised  one-third  for  those  who  take 
moderate,  and  one-half  for  those  who 
take  violent  exercise.  Thus  Captain 
Barclay,  when  engaged  in  bis  great  feat 
of  walking  1000  miles  in  1000  successive 
hours,  took  daily  from  five  to  six  pounds 
of  animal  food  alone,  besides  bread  and 
vegetables,  while  the  proportion  of  li- 
quids, such  as  porter,  wine,  tea,  and  ale, 
was  not  less  abundant.  But  we  are  of 
opinion  that  both  Sinclair  and  Ghey^e's 
rules  are  applicable  to  those  only  who  go 
on  the  '  generous  moderation '  system, 
which  differs  from  excess  as  a  chronic 
malady  does  from  an  acute — it  is  too 
full,  and  moreover,  too  unvaried.  Mo- 
deration and  monotony  should  not  be 
confounded.  Of  the  two  modes  of  in- 
jurious living,  namely,  the  irregular,  con- 
sisting of  excessive  feasting  and  fasting, 
and  the  regular,  or  sustained  and  fuU, 
though  not  excessive  feeding,  we  sus- 
pect the  latter  to  be  the  most  hurtful. 

A  keen  observer  of  society  has  some 
apt  observations  on  the  habits  of  those 
engaged  in  political  life. 

*  It  has  been  observed  that  men  of  great  abilities 
are  generally  of  a  large  and  vigorous  animal  nature. 
I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  a  statesman  of  high 
reputation  that  most  great  men  have  died  of  over- 
eating themselves ;  and  without  absolutely  sub- 
scribing to  this  remark,  I  would  say  that  it  points 
to  a  principal  peril  in  the  life  of  such  men,  namely, 
the  violent  craving  for  one  kind  of  excitement  which 
is  left  as  in  a  void  by  the  flames  of  another.  If  a 
statesman  would  live  long,  he  must  pay  a  jealous 
and  watchful  attention  to  his  diet.  A  patient  in 
the  fever.ward  of  an  hospital  scarcely  requires  to 
be  more  carefully  regulated  in  this  particular  ;  and 
he  should  observe  that  there  are  two  false  appetites 
to  which  he  is  liable — ^the  one  an  appetite  resulting 
from  intellectual  labour,  which  though  not  alto* 
gether  morbid  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  di- 
gestion in  the  same  degree  as  that  which  results 
from  bodily  exercise  ;  the  other,  proceeding  from 
nervous  irritability,  which  is  purely  fallacious. 
Those  to  whom  public  speaking  is  much  of  an  ef^ 
fort  (and  it  tries  the  nerves  of  most  men  even  after 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  it  for  years)  should, 
if  possible,  dine  lightly  at  least  an  hour  before  they 
are  called  upon  to  speak,  and  should  resist  tlie 
propensity  which  they  will  feel  to  eat  soon  after 
they  have  spoken.* — The  Statemnan,  by  Henry 
Taylor,  Esq.,  p.  280. 

There  is  little  to  be  added  to  these  re- 
marks. A  long  and  tranquil  life  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  expected  as  the  result  of  political 
agonistics,  in  which  intellect  and  passion 
are  alike  overtaxed,  and  which  require 
some  more  natural  sources  of  repose  than 
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are  to  be  found  in  debates  lengthened 
through  the  nights  of  a  six  months'  ses- 
sion, or  in  the  pure  air  of  St.  Stephen's, 
or  the  round  of  party  and  cabinet  feasting. 

Contrasted  with  those  classes  supplied 
with  too  abundant  nourishment  are  the 
poor,  who,  in  most  countries,  are  over- 
tasked and  under-fed. 

There  is  a  curious  essay  of  M.  Viller- 
m6,  published  in  the  '  Annates  d'Hygi^ne,' 
where  that  gentleman  endeavours  to  in- 
vestigate the  mortality  among  the  various 
classes  of  Paris,  and  the  broad  result  he 
obtains  is,  that  neither  air,  nor  space,  nor 
water,  nor  density  of  population,  nor  ele- 
vation, nor  any  appreciable  condition  of 
a  similar  kind,  influences  it  so  much  as 
^  easy  circumstances.'  In  many  of  the 
poorer  districts  the  mortality  was  double 
that  of  the  richer.  Taking  the  whole  of 
France,  he  found  that  the  expectation  of 
life  for  a  child  bom  of  rich  parents  was 
42^  years,  while  that  for  one  born  of 
poor  parents  was  only  80. 

Over  or  under-feeding,  it  would  appear 
then,  are  equally  injurious ;  and  most 
modern  dietitians  have  given  over  the 
attempt  to  measure  moderation  by  scales 
and  weights,  investing,  however,  the 
stomach  itself  with  certain  sensations 
which  they  would  rank  as  a  corporeal  con- 
science and  sufficient  guide.  Thus  Dr. 
Beaumont  says : — 

*  There  appetn  to  be«  lense  of  perfect  intelligence 
conveved  from  the  stomach  to  the  encephalic  een- 
tre,  which,  in  health,  invariably  dictates  what  quan- 
tity of  aliment  (responding  to  the  sense  of  hunger, 
and  its  due  satisfaction)  is  naturally  required  for  the 
purposes  of  life,  and  which,  if  noticed  and  properly 
attended  to,  would  prove  the  most  salutary  monitor 
of  health,  and  effectual  preventive  of  and  restora. 
tive  from  disease.  It  is  not  the  sense  of  9atiety, 
for  this  is  beyond  the  point  of  healthful  indulgence, 
and  is  nature's  earliest  indication  of  an  abuse  and 
everburthen  of  her  powers  to  replenish  the  system. 
It  occurs  immediately  previous  to  this,  and  may  be 
known  by  the  pleasurable  sensation  of  perfect  stUie- 
faction,  ease,  and  quiescence  of  body  and  mind. 
It  is  when  the  stomach  says  enough,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  satiety  by  tlie  difference  of  the  sensa- 
tions— the  former  feeling  enough,  the  latter  too 
much.  The  first  is  produced  by  the  timely  recep- 
tion into  the  stomach  of  proper  aliment  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  requirements  of  nature,  for  the 
perfect  digestion  of  which  a  de6nite  quantity  of 
gastric  juice  is  furnished  by  the  proper  gastric  ap- 
paratus. But  to  effect  this  most  agreeable  of  all 
sensations  and  conditions — the  real  Elysian  satis- 
faction of  the  reasonable  epicure — ^timely  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  preliminary  processes,  sueh  as 
thorough  mastication,  and  moderate  or  slow  de- 
glutition. These  are  indispensable  to  the  due  and 
natoral  supply  of  the  stomach  ut  the  stated  periods 
of  alimentation  ;  for  if  food  be  swallowed  too  fast, 
and  pass  into  the  stomach  imperfectly  masticated, 
too  much  is  received  in  a  short  time  and  in  too  im- 
perfect a  state  of  preparation  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  gastric  juice.* 


Dr.  Beaumont,  as  we  see,  believes  that 
only  a  definite  quantity  of  the  gastric 
juice,  exactly  apportioned  to  the  actual 
wants  of  the  body,  is  furnished ;  so  that 
if  more  food  is  thrust  into  the  stomach 
than  the  juice  can  solve,  the  surplus  re- 
mains as  an  irritant ;  and  then  to  the  un- 
happy gourmand  will  apply  Abernethy's 
lashing  description  : — 

*  Suppose  a  glutton  to  overcharge  his  stomach 
with  all  the  cursed  mixtures  which  a  vitiated  ap- 
petite can  invent,  what  can  he  expect  but  the 
constant  production  of  an  irritable  material  from 
the  fermentation  of  the  vegetable  matter,  and  from 
the  animal  matter  becoming  rancid  7' 

In  fevers,  and  febrile  illnesses,  it  not  only 
is  a  vulgar  error,  but  a  danc^erous  one, 
to  endeavour  to  restore  health  by  nour- 
ishment. Beaumont  •  remarkedj  that  in 
similar  predicaments  no  gastric  juice  was 
furnished  by  the  stomach,  the  inner  coat 
of  which  was  dry,  red,  and  readily  ulcer- 
able.  It  is  evident  that  the  instinctive 
loathing  against  all  aliment  entertained 
by  the  fever  patient  for  days,  nay  weeks, 
is  his  safeguard  against  the  officiousness 
of  nurses  and  housekeepers  ;  while  the 
craving  for  fluids  is  as  excessive  as  the 
coolness  of  the  beverage  is  wholesome 
and  refreshing.  Dr.  Beaumont  remarks 
that  the  western  Indian,  after  long  fasting, 
will  devour  not  only  without  injury,  but 
with  benefit,  enough  to  have  gorged  any 
civilized  being  to  death.  After  the  ema- 
ciation of  fever,  especially  in  the  advan- 
cing stage  of  convalescence,  the  appetite 
is  much  increased  :  so,  also,  is  it  greater 
in  childhood  than  in  after  life,  where  no 
demands  exist  for  material  to  build  up 
the  frame.  But  finally,  to  come  to  ac- 
tual experiment.  Dr.  Beaumont  found, 
that  if  he  wanted  to  obtain  from  St.  Mar- 
tin much  gastric  juice,  he  had  only  to  en- 
join a  severe  fast ;  he  then,  by  gently 
rubbing  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
stomach  with  the  smooth  bulb  of  a  ther- 
mometer, could  obtain  a  larger  quantity 
than  when  the  patient  had  been  allowed 
to  have  his  ordmary  meals.  In  these  ex- 
periments it  was  curious  to  remark  that 
those  sensations  so  well  known  to  the 
dyspeptic,  namely,  the  sense  of  sinking, 
heart-Durn,  head-ache,  vertigo,  and  many 
others,  depended  on  the  various  condi- 
tions of  the  stomach,  and  could  be  pro- 
duced at  the  will  of  the  manipulator. 

Another  important  fact  was  observed 
by  Dr.  Beaumont.  He  remarked  that  the 
ffastric  juice  was  not  contained  ready  ef- 
fused in  the  stomach,  as  in  a  reservoir ; 
consequently,  that  the  popu 
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the  sense  of  hunger  being  dependent  on 
the  actual  presence  of  this  irritating  fluid 
is  erroneous.  He  examined  the  coats  of 
the  living  stomach  with  a  lens,  and  actu- 
ally saw  the  gastric  juice  exude  from 
innumeraUe  small  points  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  or^an,  when  solicited 
by  the  contact  of  food,  or  by  other 
stimuli.  When  St.  Martin  was  in 
health,  the  liquid  was  clear,  inodorous, 
and  contained  muriatic  acid.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  a  little  acetic  acid  enters  into 
its  composition,  together  with  slight  por- 
tions of  the  phosphates  and  muriates  of 
soda,  magnesia,  and  potash.  This  fluid 
is  an  almost  universal  solvent  of  animal 
matter,  though  incapable  of  acting,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  slight  degree,  on  inorganic 
substances.  Whatever  be  the  kind  of 
food,  various  as  it  is  in  the  various  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  man,  still,  through  the 
agency  of  this  solvent,  a  simple  milk-like 
nutriment,  devoid  of  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  ingesta,  is  ultimately  extracted  for 
the  wants  of  the  frame.  The  antiseptic 
powers  of  the  juice  are  very  great,  so 
that  the  process  of  putrefaction  is  speedi- 
ly stopped  by  it;  thus  permitting  the 
weU-cased  epicure  to  indulge  in  game  in 
which  the  ^hatii  gouP  has  reached  the 
verge  of  toleration.  The  quantity  given 
out  at  each  meal  varies,  but  probably 
is,  like  that  of  all  other  secretions,  more 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  its  stimulus 
than  on  any  exact  law  such  as  that  as- 
sumed by  I)r.  Beaumont,  for 

'  Increase  of  appetite  doth  grow 

Bj  what  it  feeds  on.' 
And  it  is  certain  that  Wordsworth's — 
*  Rosy  man  of  purple  cheer, 

An  oily  man  right  plump  to  see/ 

elaborates  gastric  juice  enough  to  chy- 
mify  food  very  little  demanded  by  *  the 
wants  of  his  system.' 

The  quantity  is  probably  always  con- 
siderable. Beaumont  often  extracted 
one  or  two  ounces  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  its  solvent  powers  out  of  the  body. 
And  in  one  instance,  where  St.  Martm 
had  taken  no  fluid  with  his  meal,  still,  the 
stomach  appeared  as  full  of  liquid  as  if 
he  had  drunk  his  usual  quantum.  When 
thus  exuded  it  penetrates  every  portion 
of  the  food ;  hence,  the  absolute  necessi- 
ty of  due  mastication,  it  having  been  as- 
certained that  large  lumps  of  food,  by 
affording  much  less  surface  for  action, 
are  much  less  quickly  digested.  Various 
kinds  of  substances  have  different  de- 
grees of  digestibility,  and  though  they 
may  b^  all  under  the  influence  of  the  gas- 


tric fluid  at  the  same  time,  ^ose  which 
are  termed  most  digestible  are  the  quick- 
est to  disappear.  The  devotees  of  veni- 
son will  rejoice  to  hear  that  they  have 
been  eating  up  to  the  principles  of  the 
latest  scientiflc  discoveries.  The  wor- 
shippers of  game,  with  its  full  aroma, 
may  also  plead  in  their  favour  the  ten- 
derness and  consequent  digestibility  of 
the  fibre.  The  'haut  gout,'  however, 
must  not  be  excessive,  as  in  some  in- 
stances it  has  been  known  to  produce 
disease.  Soups  are,  on  the  whole,  much 
less  digestible  than  solids ;  and,  indeed, 
to  digest  them  at  all,  the  stomach  is  com- 
pelled to  solidify  their  contents  by  an 
absorption  of  the  fluid  part.  But  we  are 
anticipating. 

It  would  seem  that  the  food  is  not  kept 
in  the  stomach  until  all  parts  of  it  are 
reduced  to  the  pulpy  state  called,  techni- 
cally, '  chyme,'  but  that  portions  soonest 
fitted  for  the  body  find  their  way  first  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  liver  and  pancreas,  that 
milk-like  fluid  to  which  we  alluded, 
termed  cAy/e,  is  separated  and  conveyed 
apeedily  into  the  veins.  Besides  the  sol- 
vent powers  of  gastric  juice,  chymifica- 
tion  is  furthered  by  a  churning  motion 
given  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by 
Its  fibres,  and  this  is  again  aided  by  the 
temperature  of  that  organ  which,  during 
digestion,  is  100"^  Fah.  Thus  the  nutritive 
function  is  at  once  chemical,  mechanical, 
and  viial—£or  no  subtle  process,  chemical 
or  mechanical,  but  of  the  living  body,  can 
elaborate  a  simple  fluid  like  chyle,  from 
such  a  variety  of  ingredients  as  form  the 
food  of  man,  especially  a  Frenchman. 

Various  accessories  have  been  gravely 
signalised  by  the  learned  as  furthering 
digestion.  Thus,  Hufeland  lauds  the  wis- 
dom of  our  forefathers  in  patronizing  the 
*  fool,'  whose  quips  and  cranks  were 
wont  to  keep  the  table  in  a  roar ;  for, 
adds  the  expositor  of  the  art  of  prolong- 
ing life,  '  Laughter  is  one  of  the  greatest 
helps  to  digestion  With  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted ',  what  nourishment  one  receives 
amidst  mirth  and  jollity  will  certainly 
produce  good  blood;'  and  Combe,  who 
makes  the  quotation,  expatiates  on  the 
text,  as  to  the  effect  of  agitation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, in  laughter,  on  the  trituration  of 
the  food,  and  the  diminution  of  the  vivacity 
and  extent  of  the  respiratory  movement 
which  always  attends  despondency  and 
grief,  as  one  source  of  enfeebled  diges- 
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Dr.  CaldweH  in  his  Thoughts  on  Phy- 
sical Education,  says  that  dyspepsia  com- 
mences as  often  in  the  hrain  as  in  the 
stomach,  prohahly  oftener.  According 
to  this  gentleman,  among  the  hushand- 
men  of  England  who  steadily  pursue 
*■  their  tranquil  mode  of  life,  regardless 
of  the  fluctuations  of  stock,  the  fate  of 
political  measures,  the  bickerings  of  par- 
ty, dyspepsia  is  almost  a  stranger.  Mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  mechanics, 
who  are  engaged  in  a  regular  and  well- 
established  business,  have  good  diges- 
tions and  bear  the  marks  of  it.'  On  the 
other  hand,  '  dyspepsia  is  the  torment  of 
literary  men,  officers  of  ^tate,  dealers  in 
scrip,  daring  adventurers,  anxious  and 
ambitious  projectors  of  improvements; 
they  exhibit  deep  traces  of  it  in  their 
haggard  countenances.'  Dr.  Combe  ap- 
pends to  this,  *  that  there  is  no  situation 
m  which  digestion  goes  on  so  favourably 
as  during  the  cheerful  play  of  sentiment 
in  the  after-dinner  small-talk  of  a  well-as- 
sorted circle.' 

Dr.  Caldwell's  able  division  of  the  hu- 
man species  into  fat  and  lean  may,  per- 
haps, be  cavilled  at  by  many  officers  of 
state,  and  dealers  in  'scrip,  and  daring  ad- 
venturers, as  ^oo  exclusive,  since  just 
claims  may  be  made  by  several  such  to 
the  laudable  obesity  with  which  the  doc- 
tor endows  the  merchant,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  husbandman.  We  rejoice,  how- 
ever, at  this  well  marked  division  of  the 
'ffenus  homo,'  and  no  less  at  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  scientific  uses  of  laughter  and 
^  small  talk,'  as  furnished  by  Hufelandand 
Coml)e.  The  value  of  the  intellectual 
play  of  ancient  and  modern  symposiasts 
will  now  have  received  the  sanction  of 
science  by  a  process  of  subtle  inquiry, 
which  Horatio  stamped  as  too  curious, 
when  Hamlet  traced  the  noble  dust  of 
Alexander  till  he  found  it  stopping  a  beer- 
barrel. 

The  sum  of  all  these  erudite  lucubra- 
tions is  that  the  nervous  system  has  great 
influence  on  the  process  of  digestion ; 
so  great  that  Abernethy  resolved  all  of 
what  he  termed  the  ^  complicated  madness 
of  the  human  race,'  into  '  gormandising, 
and  fidgeting  about  what  cannot  be  help- 
ed.' Dr.  Beaumont  repeatedly  observes 
that  digestion  was  impeded,  and  the  sto- 
mach disordered,  by  the  ebullitions  of 
temper  which  overcame  St.  Martin. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  to  the 
reader  a  vivid  picture  of  what  he  may 
make  his  organs  suffer  by  infringing  the 
golden  rule  of  moderation  : — 


« July  14,  nine  o'clock  p.m. — Temperature  of 
stomach  103".  St  Martin  baa  been  in  the  woods 
all  day,  picking  whortleberries,  and  has  eaten  no 
food  since  scTen  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eifht 
at  evening.  Stomach  full  of  berries  and  chymify- 
ing  aliment,  frothing  and  foaming  h'ko  fermented 
beer  or  cider :  appears  to  have  been  drhiking  li- 
quoiB  too  freely.' 

<  July  28,  nine  o'clock  F.ii. — Stomach  empty — 
not  healthy — some  e^thema  and  apthous  patches 
on  the  mueous  sur&ce.  St.  Martin  has  been 
drinking  Ardent  spirits  pretty  fteely  for  eight  or  ten 
days  past— complains  of  no  pain,  nor  shows  symp. 
toms  of  any  general  indisposition — says  he  feels 
well,  and  has  a  good  appetite* 

*  Aug,  2,  eight  o'clock  a.m. — Extracted  one  ounce 
of  gastric  fluids,  connsting  of  unusual  proportions 
of  vitiated  mucus,  saliva,  and  some  bile,  tinged 
slightly  with  blood,  appearing  to  exude  from  the 
surface  of  the  erythema  and  apthous  patches,  which 
were  tenderer  and  more  irritable  than  usiuil.  St. 
Martin  complains  of  no  sense  of  pain,  symptoms 
of  indisposition,  or  even  of  impaired  appetite. 
Tenoperature  of  stomach  101°.* 

'  Aug,  3,  seven  o'clock  a.m. — Inner  membrane  of 
stomadi  unusually  morbid  ;  the  erythematous  ap. 
pearance  more  extensive,  and  spots  more  livid  than 
^  usual ;  from  the  sorfkce  of  some  of  which  exuded 
small  drops  of  grumous  blood ;  the  apthous  patches 
larger  and  more  numerous;  the  mucous  covering 
thicker  than  common,  and  the  gastric  secretions 
much  more  vitiated.  The  gastric  fluids  extneted 
this  morning  were  mixed  with  a  large  proportion 
of  thick  ropy  mucus,  and  considerable  muco.puru- 
lent  matter,  slightly  tinged  with  blood.  Notwith- 
standing this  diseased  appearance  of  the  stomach, 
no  very  essential  aberration  of  its  ftmctions  was 
manifested.  St«  Biartm  complains  of  no  symptoms 
indicating  any  general  derangement  of  the  system, 
except  an  uneasy  sensation,  and  a  tenderness  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  some  vertigo,  with 
dimness  and  yellowness  of  vision  in  stooping  down 
and  rising  again  ;  has  a  thin,  yellowish-brown  coat 
on  his  tongue,  and  his  countenance  is  rather  sal- 
low ;  pulse  uniform  and  regular ;  appetite  good ; 
rests  quietly,  and  sleeps  as  well  as  usual.** 

Now,  let  those  who  tax  their  stomachs 
at  the  commands  of  an  insatiable  appe- 
tite, ponder  well  on  these  facts  of  Beau- 
mont, from  which  it  is  evident  that  our 
sensations  are  but  poor  criteria  of  the 
presence  of  disease  in  this  the  most  im- 
portant organ  of  the  animal  economy. 
The  surface  of  this  vise  us  may  be  in- 
flamed, nay,  even  ulcerated,  without 
influencing  perceptibly  our  feelings 
as  to  general  health;  nevertheless  the 
secretions  become  altered,  not  only  in 
the  stomach,  but  in  other  organs.  If 
this  be  sudden  and  excessive,  the  usual 
signs  of  acute  dyspepsia  are  manifested  ; 
but  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  sto- 
mach is  constantly  over-stimulated  in  a 
slighl  degree^  a  chronic  ailment  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sustained  effects  of  mode- 
rate excess,  and  the  foundations  of  im- 
paired general  health  are  inevitably  and 

*  » ExperimenU  on  the  Gastric  Juice,  Slc,    By 
Wm.  Beaumont,   M.D.    Boston,  1834.'— pp.  236- 
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firmly  fixed.  From  this  prolific  source 
spring  gout,  the  tendency  to  rheumatism, 
gravel  and  dyspeptic  phthisis,  not  to  men- 
tion that  distressing  host  of  ailments  and 
illnesses  which  arise  from  over-excited 
vessels  and  irritated  nerves, — hypochon- 
dria and  determination  of  hlood  to  the 
head.  Overcharged  as  the  picture  may 
seem,  it  is,  nevertheless,  under  the  mark, 
as  those  who  suffer  from  dyspepsia 
well  know,  or  as  those  who  wish 
to  trace  out  the  ramifications  of  malady 
may  learn,  by  a  perusal  of  the  works  es- 

?ecially  devoted  to  this  subject  by  Dr. 
ames   Johnson,*  Dr.  Paris,  Mr.  Abcr- 
nethy,  and  others. 

We  have  hitherto  commented  on  some 
of  the  mere  conditions  of  the  function  of 
digestion.  We  must  not  pass  over  the  very 
profound  work  of  Dr.  Prout,  which  devel- 
opes  the  doctrines  of  modern  alimentary 
philosophy.  Mankind  may  go  on  eating 
for  ever  ;  but  unless  the  third  book  of  this 
distinguished  author's  Bridgewater  Treat- 
ise be  read,  they  will  remain  as  ignorant 
of  what  they  are  daily  doing,  as  M.  Jour- 
dain  in  the  'Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.' 
The  mode,  no  doubt,  in  which  the  doctor 
has  made  use  of  his  researches  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  argument  is  often  painfully 
startling  ;  and  indeed  we  have  some  mis- 
givings, whether,  as  a  whole,  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises  have  not  lowered  the  high 
and  sacred  theme  handled  \Vith  such  con 
summate  ability  by  Paley. 

However,  under  the  head  of  *  Alimen 
tary  Substances,'  Dr.  Prout  expatiates 
on  what  he  terms,  '  The  system  of  univer- 
sal voracity'  (p.  472)  ;  the  existence  of 
which  as  a  phenomenon  he  makes  use  of 
as  indicative  of  design.  To  render  this 
intelligible,  we  must  premise  that  the  infi- 
nite diversity  visible  in  the  composition 
of  organic  bodies,  whether  vegetable  or 
animal,  is  not  owing  to  an  infinite  variety 
of  different  substances,  but  to  the  modi- 
fications of  a  few  primary  substances. 
Thus  the  chemist  finds  that  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  general  is  composed  especi- 
ally of  only  three  elements,  namely,  hy- 
drogen, oxy^gen,  and  carbon  ;  while  ani- 
mal bodies  involve  a  fourth,  azote.  There 
are,  however,  many  vegetable  substances 


•  •  t>T.  Holland  has  mentioned  with  praise  the 
works  of  ihcso  gentlemen  among  others.  Dr. 
James  Johnson*0  have  been  long  before  the  public  ; 
and  have  had  very  considerable  ftvoiir,  as  repeated 
editions  testify.  He  is  a  quaint  humorist,  but  has 
neverthelera  set  down  a  great  number  ot  valuable 
facts  and  hints. 
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containing   azote,  while  certain   animal 
substances  are  devoid  of  it. 

In  addition  to  these  'essential  princi- 
ples,' there  are  others  entering  into  the 
composition  of  organised  bodies  in  very 
minute  quantities,  and  these  are  termed 
by  Dr.  Prout  *  incidental.'  They  are,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  chlorine,  fluorine,  iron, 
potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
and  probably  a  few  more.  These,  accord- 
ing to  this  author,  play  a  most  important 
part  in  modifying  structure ;  for  it  is  they 
which  are  the  chief  instruments,  produ- 
cing those  remarkable  differences  observ- ' 
ed  in  bodies  having  the  same  essential 
composition  ;  a  theory  which  is  illnstrat 
ed  by  many  striking  facts  and  very  origi- 
nal views. 

The  combination  of  these  ultimate  ele- 
ments with  one  another,  according  to  cer- 
tain laws,  produces  what  the  chemist 
terms  the  immediate  or  proximate  ele- 
ments of  living  bodies,  such  as  sugar,  oil, 
albumen,  d^c,  which  themselves  are  readi- 
ly modified,  and  assume  the  different  as- 
pects of  organic  life.  As  an  instance  of 
what  an  extreme  change  is  made  by  a  sim- 
ple alteration  of  the  proportions  of  the 
same  ingredients,  we  may  notice,  that  the 
antagonism  between  sweet  and  sour,  as 
observed  in  sugar  and  vinegar,  is  owing 
only  to  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  of  car- 
bon and  water.  Thus,  if  in  one  hundred 
parts  about  forty-two  be  carbon,  and  the 
rest  be  water,  we  shall  have  sugar  ;  but 
if  forty-seven  parts  be  carbon,  and  the  rest 
water,  we  shall  have  vinegar. 

The  essence  of  Dr.  Prout's  *  system  of 
universal  voracity'  therefore  is  this ;  the 
lower  organisms  convert  those  elements 
denominated  by  him  '  essential,'  into  cer- 
tain substances  which,  however  various 
in  appearance  and  in  accidental  qualities, 
are  reducible  to  a  few  '  proximate  princi. 
pies.'  The  organisms  higher  than  these, 
by  preying  on  those  below  them  in  the 
scale  of  life,  find  a  material  already  as- 
similated to  that  of  their  own  structure, 
and  are  therefore  saved  the  trouble  of 
forming  these  proximate  principles  out  of 
the  elemental.  There  results,  therefore, 
a  great  saving  in  the  machinery  of  diges- 
tion. The  more  perfect  animals,being  ex- 
onerated  from  the  toil  of  initial  assimilation 
of  the  material  composing  their  frames, 
do  not  require  that  complicated  apparatus 
which  those  below  them  needed— the  ele- 
ments on  which  they  feed  being  already 
in  the  order  which  is  best  adapted  to  fiD 
up  the  waste  of  their  bodies.  '  We  could 
form,'  says  Dr.  Prout,  *  some  conception 
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of  the  complication  that  would  be  requir- 
ed, if  such  an  animal  as  man  were  destin- 
ed, like  a  plant,  to  feed  on  carbonic  acid 
gas.'  In  this  view,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
*'  this  beautiful  arrangement  in  the  mode 
of  nutrition,'  the  lower  animals  must  be 
looked  on  as  a  cuisine  ohlif^e  for  the  wants 
of  the  higher — ^which,  Dr.  Prout  adds,  '  al- 
most invariably  prey  on  those  that  are 
inferior  to  themselves  in  magnitude,  in 
organisation,  or  intelligence.'---(p.  470.) 
Bat  *  almost  invariably'  is  soarcely  suffi- 
cient qualification  of  his  bold  theory  of 
the  final  cause  of  the  '  system  of  universal 
voracity.'  Other  generalisers,  with 
scarcely  less  boldness,  have  asserted  that 
the  final  object  of  this  very  system  is  the 
development  of  intellect !  since  it  is  only 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  most  curious  stra- 
tagems that  most  animals  can  obtain  their 
prey.  We  confess  that  we  have  ^ome 
misgivings  about  the  security  of  the 
higher  organisms  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
lower,  and  doubt  much  whether  the  lion 
does  not  consider  man  as  his  natural  food. 
At  all  events,  the  question  may  admit  of 
litigation  as  to  the  neffro,  who  in  Southern 
Africa  leaves  the  field  and  the  forest  to  tiis 
lordly  opponent^  while  he  betakes  himself 
to  his  hut,  perched  on  the  tall  bole  of  some 
tree,  whence  he  can  view  the  glaring  eyes 
moving  like  meteors  in  the  darkness,  and 
hear  the  interrupted  thunder  of  that  voice 
break  up  the  silence  of  the  wilderness. 
The  sagacious  elephant  seems  to  have  a 
very  serious  dread  of  the  stupid  tiger  \ 
and  we  believe  the  crocodile— one  of  the 
lower  organisms — appears  to  pay  very 
little  deference  to  the  higher  orders  which 
come  to  slake  their  thirst  in  the  stream 
on  whose  oozy  banks  he  lies  concealed. 
In  short,  this  system  of  universal  voracity 
is  a  very  obscure  one  in  the  economy  of 
nature ;  and  though  its  final  cause  is  pro- 
bably inscrutable,  we  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge that  no  one  has  exemplified  some 


of  its  uses  more  .  genially  than  the  gift- 

)i  oi   the  eighth 
Treatise. 
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However  varied  the  sensible  qualities 
of  food  may  be,  there  are,  according  to 
Dr.  Prout,  but  three  *•  great  staminal  prin- 
ciples from  which  all  organised  bodies  are 
essentially  constituted  y  viz.,  the  saccha- 
rine, the  oleaginous,  and  the  albuminous. 
The  first  is  the  eraecial  characteristic  of 
plants ;  the  second  exists  both  in  the  ani- 
DMd  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  the  albumi- 
nous exists  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  ani- 
mds,  and,  in  a  modified  form,  ia  all  other 
textures.    These  three  staminal  principles 


are  capable  of  passing  into,  and  combin- 
ing with,  each  other.  Further,  they  are 
transmutable  into  new  principles  under 
certain  laws :  thus  the  saccharine  princi- 
ple is  readily  convertible,  as  we  have  seen, 
mto  acid  termed  oxalic  ]  or,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  into  a  modification  of 
the  oleaginous  principle — alcohol.  The 
consequence  of  the  higher  animal  feedincr 
on  the  lower  is  therefore  that  their  food 
must  consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  above 
staminal  principles.  '  A  diet,  to  be  com- 
plete, must  contain  more  or  less  of  all  the 
three.'— (p.  477.) 

Dr.  Prout  was  led  to  take  this  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  essence  of  aliment  by 
reflecting  that  the  only  substance  actually 
prepared  by  Nature  herself  for  food,  and 
for  nothing  else,  is  milk.  In  this,  then,  he 
thought  we  must  expect  to  find  a  model 
of  what  a  true  alimentary  substance 
should  be — a  sort  of  prototype  or  pattern 
of  nutritive  material ;  and  accordingly 
the  analysis  of  every  known  kind  of  milK 
discovers  it  to  be  a  compound  of  the  three 
staminal  principles  enumerated,  in  admix- 
ture of  various  proportions.  Hence,  then, 
we  fairly  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  eat 
what  we  may,  we  but  consume  tbe  *  sac- 
charine, the  oleaginous,  and  the  albumin- 
ous principles ;'  and  that  the  art  of  cook- 
ery, however  it  may  impose  on  the  palate 
in  disguising  or  in  varying  them,  does  not 
long  delude  the  archsus  presiding  over 
the  digestive  functions. 

The  contrast  presented  between  the 
poetical  and  the  philosophical  description 
of  a  banquet  is  a  psychological  curiosi- 
ty:— 

*  In  ample  etpaco,  under  the  broadeit  ihade, 

A  table  riehly  spread  in  regal  mode, 

With  diahee  piled,  and  meaite  of  Doblest  sort 

And  vavuur  :  beasts  of  cbace,  or  fowl  of  game. 

In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boiled, 

Gris-amber-steamed  :  all  fieb  from  sea  or  sbore^ 

Freshet  or  porling  brook,  or  shell,  or  fin. 

And  exquisitest  name,  for  which  was  drained 

PontUB  and  Lucrine  Bay,  and  Afric  coast 

And  at  a  stately  sideboard,  by  the  wine 

That  fragrant  smell  difinsed,  in  order  stood 

Tall  stripling  youths  rich  clad,  of  fairer  hue 

Than  Ganymede  or  Hylas;  distant  more 

Under  tbe  trees  now  tripped,  now  solemn  stood. 

Nymphs  of  Diana's  train,  and  Naiades, 

With  fruits  and  flowers  from  Amalth»a*s  horn ; 

And  all  the  while  harmonious  airs  were  heard 

Of  chiming  strinn  or  charming  pipes ;  and  winds 

Of  gentlest  gale  Arabian  odours  fanned 

From  their  soft  wings,  and  Flora's  earUest  smells.** 

Alas  I  this  exquisite  variety  of  sensuous 
impression — this  quintessence  of  the  ma. 
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terial  eliminated  by  poetical  alchemy — is, 
by  a  process  scarcely  less  subtle,  crystal- 
lised mto  three  staminal  principles !  Hear 
Dr.  Prout— 

*  With  regard  to  the  nature  and  the  ehoioe  of  all. 
ments,  and  the  modes  of  their  eulinary  preparation, 
it  follows  from  the  obseryations  we  nave  ofibred, 
that,  under  similar  circumstances,  those  articles  of 
food  which  are  the  least  organized  must  be  the  most 
<Ufficult  to  be  assimilated,  consequently  that  the  as- 
similation of  cr^tallized,  or  veiy  pore  subsftanoes, 
most  be  more  difficult  than  the  assimilation  of  any 
others.  Thus,  pure  sugar,  pure  alcohol,  and  pure 
oU,  are  much  less  easy  to  be  assimilated  than  sub- 
stances purely  amylaceous;  or  than  that  peculiar 
condition  or  mixture  of  alcohol  existing  in  natural 
wines,  or  than  butter.  In  these  forms,  the  assimila. 
tion  of  the  saccharine  and  the  oleaginous  principles 
is  comparatively  easy.  Ofall  crystallized  matters, 
pure  sugar  is  perhaps  the  most  easily  assimilated  ; 
out  every  one  is  taught  by  experience,  that  much 
less  ca^  be  eaten  of  articles  composed  of  sunr  than 
of  those  composed  of  amylaceous  matters.  In  some 
forms  of  dy4>epsia,  the  effect  of  pure  sugar  is  most 
pernicious,  perhapv  ftdly  as  pernieioos  as  that  of 
pure  alcohol* 

*  Nature  has  not  furnished  either  pore  sugar  or 
pure  starch ;  and  these  substances  are  always  the 
results  of  artificial  processes  more  or  less  elaborate, 
in  which,  as  in  many  of  the  processes  of  cookery, 
man  has  been  oyer-officious,  and  has  studied  the 
^ratification  of  iiis  palate  rather  than  followed  the 
dictates  of  his  reason.  In  many  dyspeptic  indivi- 
duals, the  assimilating  and  preservative  powers  of 
the  system  are  already  so  much  weakened  as  to  be 
onable  to  resist  the  crystallisation  of  a  portion  of 
their  fluids.  Thus  in  gouty  invalids,  how  often  do 
we  see  chalk-stones  formed  in  every  Joint  f  Now, 
with  so  little  control  over  their  own  fluids,  how  can 
the^  reasonably  hope  to  assimilate  extraneous  crys- 
taUisations  7  If,  therefore,  such  an  invalid,  on  sit- 
ting  down  to  a  luxurious  modem  banquet,  composed 
of  sugar,  and  oil,  and  albumen,  in  every  state  and 
combination,  except  those  best  adapted  for  food, 
would  pause  a  moment,  and  ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion,  **  Is  this  debilitated  and  troublesome  stomach 
of  mine  endowed  with  the  alchemy  requisite  for  the 
conversion  of  all  these  things  into  wholesome  flesh 
and  blood  7"  ho  would  probably  adopt  a  simpler  re- 
past,  and  would  thus  save  himself  nem  much  un- 
easiness.  The  truth  is,  that  many  of  the  elaborate 
dishes  of  our  ingenious  continental  neighbours  are 
scarcely  nutritious,  or  designed  to  be  so.  They  are 
mere  vehicles  for  difibrent  stimuli— different  ways, 
in  short,  of  gratifying  that  low  animal  propensity 
by  which  ro  many  are  urged  to  the  use  of  ardent 

Spirits,  or  of  various  narcotics.  In  one  respect^  in- 
eed — namely,  that  of  reducinj^  to  a  state  of  pulp 
those  refractory  substances  which  we  have  before 
mentioned — the  culinary  processes  of  our  neigh, 
hours  are  much  superior  to  ours;  but  in  nearly 
every  other  respect,  and  most  of  all  in  the  general 
nse  of  pure  sugar  and  pure  oil,  their  cookery  is  emi. 
nently  injurious  to  all  persons  who  have  weak  diges- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  in  this  country,  we  do  not 
in  genera^ay  sufficient  attention  to'the  reducing  pro- 
cesses  of  Ihe  culinary  art.  Everytliing  is  firm  and 
crude  ;  and  though  the  mode  of  preparation  be  less 
captivating,  the  quantity  of  indigestible  aliment  is 
quite  us  great  in  our  cuhnary  promictions  as  in  those 
of  France. 

*  Providence  has  gifted  man  with  reason ;  to  bis 
reason,  therefofe,  is  It^  the  choice  of  food  and 
drink,  and  not  to  instinct,  as  among  the  k>wer  ani- 
mals. It  thus  becomes  his  duty  to  apply  his  vea- 
son  to  that  object ;  to  shun  excess  in  quantity,  and 


what  is  noxious  in  quality ;  to  adhere,  in  short,  to 
the  simple  and  the  natursl,  among  which  the  boun. 
ty  of  his  Maker  has  afibrded  him  an  ample  selec 
tion,  and  beyond  which,  if  he  deviates,  sooner  or 
later  he  will  suffer  the  penalty.'— Prott^,  pp.  507- 
510. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  sad  blan- 
der to  suppose  that  variety  is  unwhole- 
some ;  and  that  any,  or  all,  of  the  stami^ 
nal  principles,  in  their  concentrated  form, 
ought  to  be  the  daily  food  of  man.  So 
far  from  this,  it  is  proved,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  than 
highly  nutritious  matters  compressed  in 
a  small  bulk.  Majendie  fed  dogs  on 
broths,  sugar,  or  gum ;  they  at  first  throve, 
but  soon  perished.  Dr.  raris  observes, 
that  the  Kamtschadales,  in  order  to  make 
their  fish-oil  digestible,  mix  it  into  a  paste 
with  sawdust.  Dr.  Stark's  experiments 
on  himself,  coarse  as  they  are,  prove — if 
they  prove  anything — how  soon  a  diet  of 
an  unmixed  kind,  or  of  a  highly  nutritious 
nature,  will  put  an  end  to  ^  a  person  six 
feet  high,  twenty-eiffht  years  old,'  previ- 
ously in  perfect  heuth ;  for,  in  the  short 
space  of  seven  months,  he  appears  to 
have  brought  on  a  scorbutic  state  of  blood, 
and  ulceration  of  the  bowels. 

The  stomach  requires,  therefore,  the 
stimulus  of  variety,  though  not  a  variety 
of  stimulants— a  certain  dilution,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves,  of  concentrated 
nourishment,  and  ffreat  care  in  what  Dr. 
Holland  has  termed  the  manner  of  taking 
food,  viz.,  in  duly  masticating  it.  Beau- 
mont saw  the  stomach  close  on  the  bole 
of  food  as  each  mouthful  descended,  and 
about  fifty  to  eighty  seconds  elapsed  be- 
fore it  relaxed  its  hold  to  admit  a  second 
portion.  xAt  least  this  time,  then,  should 
be  ffiven  to  the  due  breaking  up.  of  the 
food  to  fit  it  for  infiltration  by  the  gastric 
juice.  Beaumont  seems  to  despise,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Paris's  dictum,  *  that  insaliva- 
tion  is  as  essential  as  mastication,'  forti- 
fying his  dissent  by  facts;,  of  which  he, 
of  course,  must  have  had  ample  experi- 
ence : — 

*  I  have  known,'  he  says,  *  many  persons  spit 
freely  and  constantly,  whose  ^ipetites  and  diges- 
tions were  perfect.  They  who  smoke  tobacco  are 
constantly  discharging  large  quantities  of  saliva, 
and  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  dyspepsia  is  more  com- 
mon with  them  than  with  otiiers.' 

We  now  present  Dr.  Beaumont's  elabo- 
rate table  of  digestibility ;  premising,  how- 
ever, that  wholesomeness  of  any  article 
of  food  has  a  double  reference,  first  to  the 
thing  itself,  and  secondly  to  the  perspn ; 
and  that  the  latter  is  influenced  by  a  hun- 
dred causes— W  weather,  by  paasioB,  by 
intemperance,  by  exhaustioiL-v-dec.  &«. 
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Table  showing  the  Mean  Time  of  Digestion  of  the  different  articles  of  Diet. 


ArUclet  of  Piet. 


I  of 

Preparation. 


I  Time  re- 
jquirtd  for 
.Digtstion. 


Rice  .  . 
Sago  .  . 
Tapioca  . 
Barley 
Milk  .  . 
Ditto  .  . 
Gelatine 
Pi^'s  feet,  8ou0cd  . 
Tripe,  soused  .  . 
Brains  .... 
Venison  steak  .  . 
Spinal  marrow .  . 
Turkey,  domestic . 
Do.  do.  .  . 
Turkey,  wild  .  . 
Goose  .... 
Pig,  sucking  .  . 
Liver,  beefs,  (reoh 
Lamb,  fresh  .  . 
Chicken,  full  grown 
Eggs,  fresh .  .  . 
Do.      do.    .    .    . 

do.    .    .    . 

do.     .    .    . 

do     .    .    . 

whipped  » 
Custard  .... 
CodOsh,  cured,  dry 
Trout,  Salmon,  fresh 

Do.  do. 

Bass,  striped,  fresh 
Flounder,  do.  . 
Catfish,  do.  . 

Salmon,  salted 
Oystere,  fresh  .     . 
\yo,         do.    .    . 
Do.  do.     .    . 

Beef,  fresh,  lean,  rve 
Da     do.     dry 
Do.    steak  . 
Do.    with  salt  only  , 
Do.  with  mustard,  dtc, 
Do.    fresh,  lean 
Do.    old,4iard,  salted 
Pork.steak   .    .     . 
Pork,  fat  and  lean 
Do.    recently  ialted 
Do.  do.   .    . 

Do.  do.    .    . 

Do.  do.    .    . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Boiled 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Raw 
Boiled 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Broiled 
Boiled 
Roasted 
Boiled 
Roasted 

Do. 

Do. 
Broiled 
Broiled 
Fricassee 
Hard  boiled 
Soft    do. 
Fried 
Roasted 
Raw 
Do. 
Baked 
Boiled 

Do. 
Fried 
Broiled 
Fried 

Do. 
Boiled 
Raw 
Roasted 
Stewed 
Roasted 

Do. 
Broiled 
Boiled 

Do. 
Fried 
Boiled 
Broiled 
Roasted 
Boiled 
Fried 
Broiled 
Raw 


H. 
1 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1    45 


45 


15 

30 


Ajtides  of  Diet 


Mode 

of 

Prt'paraiion. 


2 

25 

2 

18 

2 

30 

2 

30 

2 

2 

30 

2 

45 

3 

30 

3 

3 

30 

2 

15 

1 

30 

2 

45 

2 

1 

30 

1 

30 

3 

3 

30 

3 

30 

4 

2 

55 

3 

15 

3 

30 

3 

3 

30 

3 

2 

45 

3 

80 

4 

4 

15 

3 

15 

5 

15 

4 

30 

4 

15 

3 

15 

3 

Pork,  recently  salted 
Mutton,  fresh  . 
Do.         do.      . 
Do.         do.      . 
Veal,       do.      . 
Do.         do.      . 
Fowls,  domestic 
Do.         do.      . 
Ducks,    do. 
Do.        wUd     . 
Suet,  beef,  fresh 
Do.    mutton    . 
Butter     .    .    . 
Cheese,  old,  strong 
Soup,  beef,  vegeta- 

bles,  and  bread  . 
Soup,  marrow  bones 
Do.      beans 
Do.     barley     , 
Do.     mutton  . 
Green  corn  and  beans 
Chicken  soup    .    . 
Oyster  soup      .    . 
Hash,  meat  and  vege. 

tables  .     .    , 
Saurage,  fresh 
Heart,  animal  , 
Tendpn  .    .    . 
Cartilego      ,     . 
Aponeurosis 
Beans,  pod  .    , 
Bread,  wheaten,  fresh 
Do.       com      .    . 
Cake,     do.  .     .     . 
Do.    sponge     .    . 
Dumpling,  apple  . 
Apples,  sour  and  hard 
Do.        do.    mellow 
Do.      sweet    do. 
Parsnips  .    .     , 
Carrot,  orange 
Beet    ... 
Turnips,  flat    , 
Potatoes,  Irish  , 
Do.  do.  . 

Do.  do.   . 

Cabbage,  head 
Do.      with  yinegar 
Do.  do.  .     . 


Stewed 

Roasted 

Broiled 

Boiled 

Broiled 

Fried 

Boiled 

Roasted 

Do. 

Do. 
Boiled 

Do. 
Melted 
Raw 

Boiled 

Do. 

Do. 
Boiled 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Warmed 
Broiled 
Fried 
Boiled 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Baked 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Boiled 
Raw 

Do. 

Do. 
Boiled 

Do. 

l^o. 

Do.     - 

Do. 
Roasted 
Baked 
Raw 

Do. 
Bo'led 


Time  re- 1 
quirnl  ibr| 


30 


15 


30 


30 
30 
45  I 

30 

30 
20 

30  ^ 
30  1 


3 

4 
5 
4 
3 
2 
3  30 

3  15 
3 
2 
3 

2  50 
2 

1  30  ! 

2  30 
15 
45 
30 
30 
30 
30 

2  30 
2 

4  30 


The  American  physician  draws  from  i 
these  details  fifty-one  '  inferences,'  some 
of  which  we  haye  anticipated,  and  others 
are  not   exactly   suited   to    this    place. 
Among  the  most  important  are  these  : — 

'  That  stimulating  condiments  are  hijurious  to 
the  healthy  stomach. 

*  That  toe  use  of  ardent  epirite  altoays  produces 
disease  of  the  stomach,  if  perseyered  in. 

'  That  the  quantity  of  food  generally  taken  is 
more  than  the  wants  of  the  system  require  ;  and 
that  such  ezceas,  if  perseyered  in,  generally  pro- . 


duces  not  only  functional  aberration,  but  disease  of 
the  coals  of  the  stomach. 

*  That  bulk  as  well  as  nutriment  is  necessary  to 
the  articles  of  diet. 

*  That  the  digeetib'ility  of  aliment  docs  not  de- 
pend upon  the  quantity  of  nutrient  principles 
that  it  contains. 

*  That  gentle  exereiee  facilitates  the  digestion 
of  food. 

«  That  the  time  required  for  that  purpose  is  ya- 
nous,  depending  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  food,  state  of  the  stomach,  &c.  ;  but  that  the 
time  ordinarily  required  for  the  disposal  of  a  mo- 
derate  meal  of  the  fibrous  pact8>of  meat^  with 


I  fibrous  pact8>of  meat^wit] 
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bread,  &c.,  is  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  hours.* 
— Observations^  ^c,  p.  173. 

The  reader  will  now  appreciate  the 
third  rule  of  Dr.  Holland,  thus  clearly 
and  elegantly  illustrated  : — 

*  There  shoald  be  no  sudden  or  urgrent  exertion 
soon  after  a  full  meal,  nor  immediately  before  it ; 
for  the  same  general  reason  applies  to   both  cases. 
The   stomach  requires  (as  does  every  organ)  for 
its  appropriate  function  a  sufficient  supply  of  ner. 
vous  power  whenoesoever  derived,  and  a   propor- 
tionate increase  of  blood  in  its  circulation,  to  min. 
ister  to  the  actions  of  which  digestion  is  the  result. 
It  may  be  a  physiological  fact  that  these  two  con. 
ditions  arc  identical,  or  that  one  involves  the  other. 
But   whether  so  or  not,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
both  the  nervous  power,  and  the  blood  needful  to 
digestion,  are  diminished  and  disturbed  by  strong 
exercise  immediately  before  or  after  a  meal  ;  and 
this,  independently  of  the   efiects  of  mechanical 
agitation  in  the  latter  case,  which  is  no  doubt  oflen 
concerned  in  disturbing  the  process.     The  proofs 
of  t!icse  facts  are   furnished   by  constant  experi.  I 
enco,  and  are  familiar  to  us  amongst  other  animals  ; ' 
yet  is  attention   not  sufficiently   given  to  them  ci.  I 
ther  in  the  habitual  directions  of  physicians,  or  in  \ 
the  rules  which   men  apply  themselves  to  the  ma.  | 
nagement  of  their  diet.    Hard  exercise  and  fa. 
tigue  are  often  uudcrstood  as  a  sanction  for  imme. 
diate  and   ample  food,  without   regard  to  the  ex. 
penditure  of  power  that  has  taken  place,  or  to  the  | 
direction  which  the  circulation  has  gut  towards  the 
muscles  and  capillaries  of  the  skin.     Those  who  ' 
are  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  long  and  fatiguing 
journeys  speedily  learn  the  error  of  this.      But  ex-  \ 
pcrience  of  such  kind  is  generally  needed  to  teach  : 
it ;  nor  is  this  always  sufficient  against  the  force 
of  earir  impressions  and  the  faulty  habits  of  sod.  I 
ciy.'— iVore*,  4-c.,  pp.  319  351.  I 

We  wish  we  could  enter  more  largely 
into  the  value  and  use  of  exercise  for  the 
feeble  of  all  ages,  or  could  trace  out  the  j 
great  benefits  which  a  judicious  training 
of  the  muscular  system  has,  not  only  on ! 
general  health,  but  on  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system.  It  is  not  to  the  games  and 
gambols  of  childhood,  but  to  gymnastics 
as  a  regimen  that  we  allude  ;  the  object 
of  which  is  to  bring  out  the  defective 
portions  to  a  level  with  the  symmetry  of 
other  parts.  A  narrow  chest  is  soon  ex- 
panded, and,  with  the  increased  play  for 
the  lungs  thus  acquired,  a  more  efficient 
vitalisation  of  the  blood  is  produced, 
which  speedily  tells  both  on  the  bulk  and 
the  energy  of  the  higher  organs.  This 
kind  of  exercise  requires,  however,  judg- 
ment both  as  to  the  when  and  the  how 
far  it  should  be  used,  and  cannot  be  con- 
fided to  the  ordinary  professors  of  fenc- 
ing and  gymnastics.  To  one,  however, 
M.  Hamon,  of  Jermyn  Street,  we  make 
an  exception.  *  The  series  of  safe  and 
judicious  exercises  introduced  by  that 
gentleman  have,  we  know,  been  of  great 
utility  to  weakly  children,  and  even  to 
sedentary  dyspeptics  of  all  ages. 


Our  limits  do  not  permit  our  discuss- 
ing the  regimen  fittest  for  the  various 
stages  of  life  5  we  must  specially  refer 
the  reader,  however,  to  Dr.  Holland's 
chapter  '  On  the  Medical  Treatment  of 
Old  Age.*  We  are  compelled  also  to 
avoid  all  but  the  slightest  comment  on 
the  regulation  of  Dr,  Caldwell's  two  di- 
visions of  man — ^the  fat  and  the  lean. 
The  juste  milieu^  it  is  confessed,  being 
the  most  difiicult  of  all  points  to  hit — 
we  fear,  nay,  we  know,  that  few  troubled 
with  obesity  will  do  anjrthing  to  disen- 
cumber themselves  of  the  load,  although 
we  would  greatly  relax  for  their  sakes 
Abernethy's  stoical  cure  of  '  living  on 
sixpence  a-day  and  earning  it.'  Of  the 
three  essentials,  moderation  in  eating, 
moderation  in  sleeping,  and  vigorous  ex- 
ercise, rarely  more  than  two  are  ever 
complied  with.  In  vain  are  sundry  ^  stout 
gentlemen'  seen  steaming  round  the 
parks  on  a  summer's  morning,  qualifying 
themselves  by  thus  casting  off  the  fumes 
of  the  hestema  asna  for  a  repetition  of 
the  excess  to-day.  All  that  can  possibly 
be  gained  by  this  deceptive  toil  is  a  few 
years  respite  from  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to— the  apoplexies,  wheezing,  asth- 
ma, dropsies,  and  ulcerated  leg  ;  while 
that  darling  aspiration  of  middle-aged, 
middle-sized  Conservatives,  who  have 
turned  twelve  stone,  of  limiting  the  fi- 
gure within  the  seemly  lines  of  the  ma- 
jestic, must  be  ex  ccUhedrd  pronounced 
chimerical. 

Men  who  have  a  constitutional  tenden- 
cy to  obesity,  and  are  tied  to  a  sedenta- 
ry profession,  should  exercise  stern 
watcn  over  appetite  and  sleep.  They 
should  learn  by  observation  and  medita- 
tion what  substances  create  bulk  ;  and 
should  shun  all  which  are  highly  oleagi- 
nous, or  saccharine,  or  farinaceous,  but 
especially  such  as  unite  these  three  con- 
ditions.  It  is  not  easy  to  fatten  the  car- 
nivora  even  in  captivity,  nor  even  herbi- 
vorous animals,  unless  they  are  nourish- 
ed by  oil-cake,  or  other  mixture  of  farina 
and  oil.  Excess,  therefore,  in  all  fari- 
naceous substances — bread,  potato,  pas- 
try of  all  kinds,  and  puddings,  which 
unite  the  oily  egg  with  sugar  and  farina, 
are  to  be  most  sedulously  shunned.  Beer 
too,  which,  as  to  its  incrassating  powers, 
must  be  looked  on  as  a  liquid  farina, 
should  be  banished.  All  rich  thick  soups 
and  purees,  and  many  other  compounds, 
are  to  be  excluded  by  those  who  are 
penetrated  with  the  importance  of  the 
anti-obesic  principles  laid  down.  With 
all   these    omissions,  enough   and   more|^ 
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will  be  left  in  the  animal  a^  yegetable 
kingdom,  to  satisfy  even  a  laxurioas  pa- 
late. While  we  throw  out  these  hints, 
we  at  the  same  time  warn  those  who 
will  listen  to  them  not  to  tamper  with 
such  an  instrument  of  health  and  disease 
as  is  diet,  without  the  sanction  of  some 
better  opinion  than  their  own.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  state,  that  as  obesity 
climga  to  two  opposite  kinds  of  constitu- 
tion, the  weak  and  the  sluggish,  and  the 
robust  and  plethoric,  so  two  opposite 
modes  of  treatment  are  required,  and  of 
either  of  these  the  patient  himself  is  no 
judge.  We  believe  that  many  states  of 
ill  health  are  induced  by  the  selection  of, 
and  a  forced  adherence  to,  certain  kinds 
of  diet.  Every  habit  of  the  body  has  at- 
tached to  it  peculiar  maladies ;  and  it  is 
a]|question  the  uninitiated  cannot  resolve, 
whether  the  tendencies  they  would  coun- 
teract on  their  own  theories  by  their 
new  regimen  are  indeed  worse  than 
those  th^y  may  superinduce. 

Fashion  has  interfered  in  many  cases 
with  the  doctrines  as  to  the  preservation 
of  health,  and  Dr.  Holland  has  done 
wisely  in*  selecting  some  of  these  for 
animadversion : 


«  Of  Itte  years,  for  example,  thii  fkahion  has  di- 
rected itself  against  vegetable  food — an  erroneous 
prejudice  in  many,  pM^iaps  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Allowing*  what  is  partly  proved,  that  ye- 
l|etable  matters  are  carried  indigested  to  a  lower 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  than  animal  food,  and 
admitting  that  more  flatulence  is  umiallj  produced 
ftom  them,  it  still  is  the  fact  that  a  feeble  digestion 
suffers  no  less,  though  it  may.  be  in  different  ways, 
from  an  exclusively  animal  diet.  Morbid  products 
am  alike  evolved  ;  and  some  of  these  affecting  not 
only  the  alimentary  canal,  but  disturbing  other  or- 

S^ns  and  fonctiona  through  changes  produced  in 
e  blood. 

'  I  know  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  having  the 
calculous  diathesis  strongly  marked,  in  whom  ani- 
mal food,  taken  for  three  or  four  days,  even  in  mo- 
derate  quantity,  invariably  brings  on  discharge  of 
lithie  acid,  as  sand  or  gravel:  suspended  upon  re. 
turn  to  vegetable  diet.  This  is  a  particular  in- 
stance ;  but  experience  in  gouty  cases  furnishes 
frequent  and  striking  notices  of  the  same  general 
fact ;  thus  indicating  a  large  class  of  disorders, 
having  much  kindred  with  dyspepsia,  in  which  ex. 
cess  in  animal  food  rapidly  becomes  a  source  of 
mischief  not  merely  by  overloading  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  by  introducing  morbid  matters  into  the 
system  at  large.  A  persevering  abstinence  from 
any  such  excess  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
e^ctual  preventives  of  gout  in  all  its  forms. 

*  The  rule  of  health  bemg  obviously  that  of  blend, 
ing  the  two  kinds  of  food,  I  believe  the  exception 
more  frequently  required  to  be  that  of  limiting  the 
animal  part  in  proportion  to  the  other.  Tiie  fashion 
of  the  day  sets  it  down  otherwise ;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  subjects  where  loose  or  partial  opinions  easily 
get  the  force  of  precepts  with  the  world  at  large.* 
—p.  353. 


It  is  especially  with  regard  to  gout  that 
these  observations  are  of  weight;  and 
we  may  once  more  say,  that  the  author's 
separate  Chapter  on  *  Gout  and  the  Use 
of  Golchicum,'  is  of  very  ^  high  value. 
Indeed  we  do  not  know  any  treatise  in 
which  so  enlarged  a  view  of  this  import- 
ant subject  has  been  taken.  The  reader 
will  gather  from  its  perusal  what  every 
practical  physician  well  knows,  that  gout 
IS  not  a  local,  but  a  general  or  constitu- 
tional malady ;  that  the  external  swelling 
and  redness  are  but  the  outworks  of  a 
disease  pervading  the  blood,  and  often 
giving,  during  a  life-time,  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter to  the  habits,  feelings,  and  ailments 
of  those  whom  it  affects:  thus  many 
forms  of  dyspepsia  are  simply  gout  \  many 
disorders  of  the  chest  also  are  derivates  of 
gouty  irritation ;  and  not  a  few  asthmas 
and  diseases  of  the  heart,  bleedings  from 
the  lungs,  &c.  &c.,  are  better  treated  by 
attention  to  the  general  than  to  the  local 
state. 

Dr.  Holland  has  some  excellent  obser- 
vations as  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  wine 
(pp.  358,  &c.).  He  concurs  in  the  maxim 
of  Gelsus,  so  far  as  mnt  is  concerned, 
that  intemperance  in  eating  is  generally 
more  noxious  than  excess  in  drinking.* 
He  seems  to  lean  to*  the  opinion  that  the 
immediate  symptoms  of  excess  in  wine 
are  excitement  of  the  brain,  or  a  tenden- 
cy to  somnolence  and  stupor,  according 
as  in  particular  frames  the  action  of  the 
renes  is  or  is  not  quickened  by  the  indul^ 
gence.  He  appears  to  treat  as  of  no 
significance  the  results  of  all  attempts  to 
classify  different  wines  in  a  sanatory  point 
of  view,  and  hints  at  the  self-delusion  of 
bon  vivanis  who  think  that  by  abstaining 
from  a  glass  or  two  of  champagne  they 
purchase  a  right  to  an  extra  bottle  of 
sherry  or  claret.  We  advise  all  wine- 
bibbers  on  whatever  scale  to  meditate  on 
his  various  statements  and  reflections,  and 
last,  not  least,  this  parting  prescrip- 
tion : — 

« It  is  the  part  of  every  wise  man,  once  at  least 
in  lilb,  to  make  trial  of  the  efiects  of  leaving  off 
wine  siltogether,  and  this  even  without  the  sugges- 
tion  of  actual  malady.  The  point  is  one  of  interest 
enough  in  the  economy  of  health  to  call  for  such  an 
experiment ;  and  the  results  can  seldom  be  so  whoU 
ly  negative  as  to  render  it  a  fruitless  one.  To  ob- 
tain  them  fairly,  however,  the  abandonment  must 
be  complete  for  a  time ;  a  measure  of  no  risk,  even 
where  the  change  is  greatest;  and  illustrating, 
moreover,  other  points  of  temperament  and  particu. 
lar  function,  which  it  is  important  to  every  man  to 
know,  for  the  right  guidance  of  his  habits  of  life.* 

*  *  SsBpe,  si  quk  intemperantia  subest,  tutior  est 
in  potiotio  quam  in  esci.'  ^  j 
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Abt.  II. — IrdroducHon  io  the  Literature  of 
Europe^  Sfc,  By  Henry  Hallam,  Esq. 
Vols.  ii.  iii.  iv.     London,  1839. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  completed  his  work 
with  the  same  industry,  the  same  solid 
and  masculine  good  sense,  which  distin- 
guished  his  £rst  volume.  There  is  an 
obvious  objection  to  the  successful  exe- 
cution of  such  an  undertaking  as  a  gene- 
ral and  comprehensive  view  of  literature, 
during  two  or  three  of  its  most  fertile 
centuries,  hy  a  single  writer;  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  left  each 
department  of  science  and  letters  to  some 
individual  who  has  made  it  his  especial 
study.  This,  however,  is  met,  we  con- 
ceive, and  counterbalanced,  by  some  im- 
portant advantages.  Unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  encounter  the  utmost  length  and 
minuteness,  to  which  the  ardent  and  ex- 
clusive votary  might  be  disposed  to  fol- 
low out  his  own  science  or  branch  of 
literature,  there  must  at  last  have  been 
some  supreme  and  dictatorial  power  to 
compress  the  whole  into  a  limited  space 
— to  retrench,  to  re-cast,  to  re-model,  te 
decide  summarily  on  the  jealousies  and 
conflicting  claims  of  each  contributor,  as 
to  the  importance  of  his  favourite  sub- 
ject ;  to  proscribe  the  invasion  of  a  neigh- 
bouring provinc)B ;  and  above  all,  to  trace 
the  mutual  relation  which  the  various 
branches  of  intellectual  study  bear  to 
each  other.  On  this  plan  we  might  have 
had  several  useful  works,  with  some  sort 
of  mutual  connection ;  but  we  should 
have  had  no  whole,  no  general  and  har- 
monious summary  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  human  intellect  during  a  definite 
period.  The  example  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance. Though  we  might  be  disinclined 
to  submit  the  volumes  of  Whewell  or 
Buckland  to  the  supremacy  of  some  one 
perhaps  far  less  profoundly  versed  in 
astronomy  or  geology ;  though  the  more 
minute  and  subtle  investigations  of  Roget 
might  lose  much,  both  of  interest  and 
usefulness,  by  compression  or  retrench- 
ment ;  yet  who,  on  surveying  the  long 
array  of  volumes  on  this  high  and  solemn, 
yet  after  all  simple,  argument,  does  not 
wish  that  some  strong  and  masterly  hand 
had  been  employed  to  mould  them  into 
one  great  'Natural  Theology,'  with  a 
separate  chapter,  by  Mr.  Bablmge's  liberal 

Eermission,  for  the  ninth  1  So  in  the 
terary  history  of  these  centuries,  if  we 
should  gain  in  fulness  and  in  authority 
by  this  division  of  literary  labour,  there 


is  much,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  unity 
and  coherence — in  its  bein^  woven,  as  it 
were,  in  one  woof,  or  cast  m  one  mould, 
by  the  finest  and  most  complicated  piece 
of  mechanism  which  nature,  or  rather  the 
(jrod  of  Nature,  has  wrought  in  his  omni* 
fie  bounty, — a  commanding  and  compre- 
hensive understanding. 

Mr.  Hallam,  like  Kehama,  treads  with 
firm  step  and  secure  footing  at  once  his 
various  paths  of  literature  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of 
this  work,  that  the  most  elaborate,  and, 
as  we  are  of  opinion,  most  successful 
passages,  treat  about  writers  on  such 
various  subjects,  and  of  such  dtflerent 
character.  We  would  instance  the  view 
of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  of  Spinosa, 
and  of  Hobbes,  and  in  general  the  pro- 
gress of  metaphysical  inquiry  ;  as  con- 
trasted with  the  unafiTected  originality 
and  acuteness  of  some  of  the  observations 
on  what  might  be  considered  the  exhaust- 
ed merits  of  Shakspeare  and  Cervantes. 

While  we  survey,  in  Mr.  Hallam's 
paffes,  the  literary  history  of  a  period, 
so  long,  so  prolific,  and  so  various,  we 
cannot  but  yield  to  the  temptation  of  in- 
quiring whether  we  can  trace  any  pri- 
mary and  simple  laws  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  man ;  whether  there 
are  any  conditions  of  our  religious,  po- 
litical, or  social  bein?  peculiarly  favour- 
able, or  strikingly  adverse,  to  letters  in 
general,  or  to  any  particular  branch  of 
letters  ;  under  what  circumstances  the 
imagination  pours  forth  her  richest  trea- 
sures, or  severe  reason  unfolds  the  mys- 
teries of  the  external  world,  and  of  the 
human  mind ;  where  poetry  is  best  quick- 
ened into  life,  or  oratory  endowed  with 
the  power  of  agitating  the  soul ;  where 
history  registers,  in  undying  language, 
the  Acts  of  men  and  the  events  of  the 
world  ;  where  political  science  sheds  its 
brightest  light  on  human  afiTairs,  or  phi- 
losophy either  stoops  to  our  practical 
duties,  or  soars  to  the  first  principles  of 
things  ;  or  even  where  religion,  or  reli- 
gious literature,  exalts  and  purifies  the 
heart,  while  it  disdains  not  the  alliance 
of  man's  highest  reason.  In  a  word,  is 
there  any  uniformity  or  regularity  in  the 
progress  of  mental  improvement  1 — or 
do  great  intellects  break  out  casually, 
and,  if  we  may  so  say,  accidentally 
triumph,  by  the  force  of  genius  ai^d  in- 
tellectual energy,  over  all  impediments 
and  difficulties,  and  force  an  unprepared 
and  uncongenial  age  to  their  acceptance, 

and  to  admiration  1  C^  r^r^f^\r> 
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At  first  sight,  on  these  points,  all  is 
perplexity,  confusion  and  contradiction. 
Dante  is  born  amid  the  fierce  conflicts  and 
the  civil  animosities  of  the  free  Italian  re- 
publics; Ariostoand  Tasso  flourish  at  the 
courts  of  petty  princes,  or  under  the  mag- 
nificent despotism  of  the  Papacy  during 
that  glorious  age  of  art  and  letters.  The 
Reformation  appears  either  to  exhaust  or 
to  blast  the  intellect  of  Germany  to  bar- 
renness, or  at  least  to  extinguish  her 
vernacular  literature — (from  Luther's 
Bible  to  Lessing  and  Herder  there  is 
little  more  than  a  dull  blank), — while  it 
seems  to  summon  into  life  our  Elizabeth- 
an poets  and  philosophers — our  Spensers, 
Shakspeares,  Hookers,  Bacons.  The  re- 
vival of  Roman  Catholicism  is  almost  con- 
temporaneous, and  no  doubt  part  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  splendid,  though  brief 

Eeriod  of  Spanish  literature,  the  age  of 
lOpe,  Cervantes,  and  Calderon  :  it  pro- 
duced its  vivifying  efl^ects  on  Italy  ;  but 
southern  Germany  remained  lifeless  and 
unawakened.  Free  institutions  have  in 
general  fostered  the  noblest  products  of 
the  miiid  :  but  for  her  more  perfect  prose 
and  her  best  poetry,  France  must  yet 
look  back  to  the  gorgeous  days  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  Bossuet,  Pascal, 
Corneille,  and  Racine.  While  the  liter- 
ature of  some  countries  springs  up  at 
once  to  full  height  and  stature — a  Miner- 
va from  the  head  of  Jove — in  others  it  is 
slowly  and  progressively  matured  ;  while 
in  some  iands  it  seems  to  exhaust  all  its 
creative  energies  in  one  brilliant  summer, 
in  others  it  has  a  succession  of  produc- 
tive seasons,  and  its  prolific  power  seems 
to  increase  with  the  richness  of  its  pro- 
duce. One  language  seems  destined  to 
succeed  in  one  branch  of  intellectual 
study  :  its  poetical  style,  for  instance,  is 
perfect — while  it  never,  or  rarely,  attains 
to  eloquent  or  harmonious  prose  :  in 
another,  the  higher  poetry  seems  to 
want  congenial  words  to  express  its 
thoughts.  Here  letters,  arts,  and  philo- 
sophy seem  to  prosper  ifrom  the  concen- 
tration, as  it  were,  of  the  nation  in  one 
large  capital  ;  there  by  its  difllusion 
among  a  number  of  smaller  and  rival 
cities. 

All  this  is  unquestionable  ;  and  it  may 
be  safely  assumed,  that  no  age,  no  com- 
bination of  political  or  social  circumstan- 
ces, no  particular  state  of  the  human 
mind,  will,  of  itself,  call  forth  a  great 
poet  or  a  great  philosopher.  True  geni- 
us springs  up  we  know  not  from  what 
quarter,  what  station,   what  parentage  ; 


it  is  heaven's  lightning,  which  shines 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  yet  no  one 
knoweth  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it 
goeth.  In  Tasso  it  may  be  considered 
(but  how  rare  is  this,)  in  some  degree  an 
hereditary  appanage.  Torquato  may  be 
considered  as  cradled  in  poetry,  by  the 
example  of  his  father  Bernardo,  who, 
however,  did  not  much  encourage  the 
child  that  was  so  completely  to  eclipse 
his  own  name.  It  suddenly  breaks  out 
in  one  of  a  parcel  of  deer-stealing  youths, 
of  undistinguished  name  and  parentage, 
in  a  rural  county  in  England  :  it  seizes 
on  Burns  at  his  plough.  Philosophy 
emerges  from  the  cell  of  a  monk — de- 
scends from  the  woolsack  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— visits  with  its  subtlest,  if  not  its 
soundest,  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  humble 
dwelling  of  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam — or 
works  itself  into  fame  and  usefulness, 
from  the  cottage  of  a  poor  artisan.  Yet 
ii  is  remarkable  how  admirably  timed 
almost  every  great  writer  appears  to  be  ; 
the  man  is  born  who  is  wanted  for  his 
age  ;  in  general,  exactly  the  circumstan- 
ces congenial  to  his  peculiar  genius  con- 
spire to  develope  his  powers.  Had  Shak- 
speare  been  born  before  the  stage  had 
taken  its  form  under  Elizabeth,  what 
would  he  have  been  \  If  Roger  Bacon, 
or  even  the  Marquess  of  Worcester,  had 
been  reserved  for  a  later  period,  might 
they  not  have  contributed  most  efl^ec- 
tively  and  usefully  to  the  advancement 
of  science — have  vied  with  the  Newtons, 
Cuviers,  or  Watts  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  premature  birtlis  in  the  mental 
world ;  and  Gray  is  not  far  wrong  when 
he  thinks  that  many  mute  inglorious  .Mil- 
tons  may  have  been  buried  in  village  ob- 
scurity. Nature,  no  doubt,  in  her  bound- 
less and  untraceable  prodigality,  allows 
much  of  her  noblest  creation — the  inven- 
tive and  intelligent  mind  of  man— to  run 
to  waste.  The  whole  analogy  of  created 
things  indicates  this.  The  most  power- 
ful intellect,  just  as  it  arrives  at  maturity, 
sinks  into  the  grave ;  and  the  baffled 
hopes  of  those  who  have  watched  the  pre- 
cocious promise  of  genius  and  wisdom 
are  surely  not  always  fond  illusions.  But 
it  should  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  that, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  there  is  always  a  vast 
floating  capital  of  invention  and  intellect, 
which  only  requires  to  be  directed  into 
the  proper  channels  to  multiply  a  hundred 
fold.  Great  occasions  seem  always  to 
call  forth  great  minds ;  and  that  great 
mind  which  is  best  adaptedrHo  the  ncces- 
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cities  and  to  the  character  of  the  age 
springs  at  once  to  the  first  rank.  Wher- 
ever any  importgpt  question  has  arisen, 
some  bold  intellect  has  arisen  to  grapple 
with  if;  and  it  is  this  happy  coincidence 
between  the  character  and  powers  of  the 
commanding  mind,  and  the  intellectual  or 
social  necessities  of  the  time,  which 
brings  to  maturity  all  the  noblest  and  the 
sempiternal  works  of  human  genius.  Here 
and  there  some  solitary  individual  may 
be  discovered, 


*  Whose  Boal  is  like  a  itari  and  dwells  apart,' 

^rho  is  far  in  advance — an  unintelligible 
mystery  to  his  own  times,  but  whose  pro-, 
phetic  oracles  are  read  with  wonder  and 
reverence  by  late  posterity.  But  these 
exceptions  prove  rather  than  call  in  ques- 
tion the  general  law  ;  and  the  fact,  that 
they  were  perfectly  obscure  to  their  own 
generation,  and  are  read  not  without  dif- 
ficulty, as  is  almost  always  the  case,  by 
later  ages,  shows  that  there  has  been 
still  something  wanting  to  their  full  and 
perfect  development. 

Nothing,  perhaps  (excepting  of  course 
the  invention  of  printing),  has  so  power- 
fully contributed  to  the  richness  of  mo- 
dem literature  as  the  infinite  variety,  the 
constant  vicissitudes  in  the  political  and 
social  state  of  the  difierent  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. In  the  literature  of  each  land,  as 
in  k  mirror,  we  behold  these  perpetual 
changes — the  intervals  of  excitement  and 
repose — of  restless  activity,  and  torpid 
stagnation — of  vigorous  exertion,  and  the 
lassitude  of  exhaustion — ^the  succession 
of  more  imaginative  pr  more  severely- 
reasoning  periods.  As  one  nation,  or  one 
language,  after  maintaining  the  lead  for  a 
short  time,  drops  behind  in  the  glorious 
race,  another  starts  to  the  front,  some- 
times springs  far  a-hcad  of  its  Wondering 
contemporaries,  br,  severely  pressed  by 
the  emulation  of  others,  hardly  keeps  its 
ground. 

in  general,  we  think  it  may  be  assumed, 
not  indeed  as  an  universal  law,  but  as  the 
usual  course  of  things,  that  it  is  after  the 
first  violent  impulse  produced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  tone  of  opinion  and 
sentiment  5  after  a  period  of  agitation  and 
excitement,  from  a  sudden  or  gradual 
change  in  the  political  or  social  state  of 
the  country,  tnat  the  individual  arises 
who,  in  poetry  or  prose,  in  imaginative 
excellence  or  in  philosophy,  becomes  the 
organ  and  the  representative  of  the  new 
state  of  things.     There  is  a  scattering  of 
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^the  clouds,  a  stirring  of  the  stagnant  wa- 
ters, a  manifest  yearning  after  something 
undefined ;  many  unsuccessful  efibrts  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  human  mind  j 
failures  which  show  the  way  to  success, 
imperfect  outlines  and  rude  designs,  the 
pangs  and  throes  of  a  great  but  yet  im- 
mature birth.  At  length,  the  individual 
appears  who  comprehends  at  once  his  own 
power  and  the  character  of  his  times,  or 
at  least  intuitively  feels  himself  in  har- 
mony with  the  demands  of  the  stirring 
and  yet  dissatisfied  age  ;  and  in  one  great 
work,  or  series  of  works,  concentrates  the 
invention,  the  knowledge,  the  poetry, 
sometimes  not  of  one  nation  alone,  but  oi 
the  republic  of  letters.  He  feels  his  di- 
vine mission,  and  his  mission  is  acknow- 
ledged. 

At  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Hallam's 
second  volume  commences,  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  strong  and 
governing  impulses  of  the  European  in- 
tellect were  the  yet  imperfect,  or  at  least 
far  from  general,  revival  of  classical  learn- 
ing, the  Reformation,  and  the  vigorous 
reaction  of  Roman  Catholfcism  in  south- 
em  Europe.     Italy  was  the  acknowledged 
parent  both  of  the  poetry  and  the  general 
literature   of  Christendom ;    Dante,   Pe- 
trarch, and  Ariosto,  stood  almost  alone 
as  the  vernacular  poets  of  Europe — (the 
Nibelungen  of  the  Germans,  and  theCid 
of  Spain,  belonged  to  a  passed  age,  and 
our  own  Chaucer,  with  all  his  inimitable 
humour,  invention,  and  sweetnessj  was 
fettered  in  his  influence  by  the  yet  nide 
and  imperfect  state  of  the  English  lan- 
guage).    In  the  revival  of  letters,  Italy 
had  asserted  the  same  priority,  if  not  pre- 
eminence, with  her  Ficinus,  Politian,  and 
other  well-known  names.      But  in  this 
latter  department,  the  more  polished,  and 
gradually  servilizing  Italy  began  to  shrink 
from  her  bold  Platonic  reveries,  and  that 
ardent    homage  to   classical    literature, 
which  for  a  short  period  was  her  religion, 
and,  in  fact,  set  itself  above  her  Christi- 
anity ;  she  began  to  stoop  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mere  style,  to  limit  her  timid  am- 
bition to  purity  of  diction,  and  harmony 
of  Latin  period.     In  the  mean  time,  the 
more  masculine  and  independent  transal- 
pine mind  followed  up  the  study  of  the 
(Classics  with  unwearied  industry.    Even 
m  Latin  style,  perhaps,  after  all,  Muretus, 
and  the  other  finished  scholars  of  this  pe- 
riod in  Italy,  never  reached  the  ease  uid 
idiomatic,  if  perhaps  less  rigidly  correct, 
flow  of  Erasmus ;  while,  in  the  more  solid 
attainments  of  scholarship,  thev  fall  far 
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below  th^  Caflaabons  and  Scaligerei  of 
northern  Europe. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  thus  in  the 
▼ain  cultivation  of  a  pure' Latin  style,  Italy 
was  retiring  from  the  foremost  tank  of 
European  scholars,  froj;n  the  loss  of  her 
ind^endence,  the  enforced  submission  to 
petty  domestic  or  to  mif  htier  foreign  ty« 
rannies,^  the  growth  of  her  vernacular 
prose  seemed  stifled  in  its  birth.  Has  it 
ever,  even  in  later  times,  equalled  the 
-nerve^  the  preciseness,  Ae  perspicuity  of 
Machiavelli  1  Excellent  as  are  some  of 
her  historians  in  many  of  the  highest 
qualifications  of  their  calling — although 
we  cannot  read  Davila,  Guicciardini,  or 
even,  perhaps  the  best  in  style,  Sarpi  ^  in 
later  days  Giannone,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  add  Galluzzi,  without  the  highest  ad- 
miration of  their  powers^— yet  more  or 
less  the  same  interminable  and  intricate 
prolixity  of  sentence,  the  same  want  of 
▼ivid  perspicuity,  of  ease,  of  natural  pause 
and  emphasis,  the  same  elaborate^  un- 
finished and  inharmonious  perio^ds,  chill 
our  delight  in  reading  them  into  a  duty  and 
a  task.  Many  of  tjbeir  admirable  political 
and  philosophical  treatises  labour  under 
the  same  defect.  Galileo  stands  almost 
alone,  not  merely  in  the  matter,  but  in  the 
manner  of  his  composition.  We  should 
at  once  decide  that  political  independ- 
ence, with  its  constant  practical  mter- 
course  of  man  and  man,  its  collisions  of 
intellect,  and  its  absolute  necessity  of 
commanding  the  popular  mind  by  clear, 
aa4  intelligible,  and  striking  language, 
was  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  good  prose  style,  if  we  were 
not  suddenly  arrested  in  our  sentence  by 
the  thought  of  the  great  writers  of  France 
under  Louis  XIV.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  pedantry  of  her  lawyers, 
and  the  utter  want  of  taste  in  the  more 
formal  and  elaborate  writings  of  the 
period,  we  are  inclined  to  thing  that  the 
more  terse  and  animated  and  perspicuous 
form  of  French  prose  was  at  least  com- 
menced in  the  previous  time  of  political 
faction  and  tumult.  Many  of  the  pam- 
phlets addressed  to  the  people  speak  a 
rude  perhaps,  but  popular,  and  therefore 
direct  and  intelligible  style.  Montaigne, 
no  doubt,  with  his  unwrought,  yet  lucid 
language,  contributed  greatly  to  this  re- 
sult. And,  as  we  shall  hereafter  attempt 
to  show,  the  concentration  of  France  in 
the  capital  *,  the  manners  of  the  court, 
profound  in  nothing,  but  aspiring  to  be 
brilliant  in  everything ;  the  pulpit,  which 
to  its  kingly  or  aristocratical  audience  I 
could  not  speak  but  in  a  pure  and  polish- ' 


ed  diction,  accomplished  that  which  in 
many  other  countries  has  not  yet  come 
to  maturity,  in  our  own  has  been  formed 
no  doubt  by  the  concurrent  influences  of 
parliamentary  speaking,  the  bar,  and  the 
periodical  press. 

But  Italy  had  not  completed  her  trium- 
virate, if  we  include  Petrarch,  her  gre^it 
quaternion  of  poets.  Tasso  was  yet  to 
fulfil  his  mission,  and  take  his  place  in 
the  highest  constellation  of  modem  poetic 
literature.  We  have  just  received  a  very 
pleasing  and  judicious  essay  by  Ranke, 
the  historian  of  the.  Popes,  on  the  history 
of  Italian  poetry  Q  Zur  Geschichte  der 
Italienischen  Poesie '),  in  which  we  re- 
joice to  find  a  close  coincidence  with  our 
own  views  of  the  influence  which  gave 
its  peculiar  form  and  character  to  the 
'Jerusalem  Delivered.'  Though  Mr. 
Hallam  has  not  looked  upon  it  quite  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  his  general  senti- 
ment is  to  a  great  degree  in  accordance 
with  our  own  and  with  that  of  Ranke. 

*The  Jerusalem,'  obflerves  Mr.  HftUun,  *m  tbe 
great  epic  poem,  in  the  strict  mum,  of  modem 
times.  It  was  josiJy  observed  by  Voltaire,  that  in 
the  choice  of  his  subject  Tasso  is  superior  to  Ho. 
mer.  Whatever  interest  tradition  might  have  at. 
tached  among  the  Greeks  to  tbe  wnth  of  Achilles 
and  the  death  of  Hector,  was  Alight  to  Ukms  genu^ 
ine  reooUectionfl  which  were  aMociated  with  the 
first  crusade.  It  was  not  the  theme  of  a  single 
people,  but  of  Europe ;  not  a  fluctuating  tradition, 
but  certain  history ;  yet  history  so  far  remote  from 
the  poet*s  time,  as  to  adapt  itself  Jo  his  purpooD 
with  almost  the  flexibility  of  fable.  Nor  could  tho 
subject  have  been  chosen  so  well  in  another  age  or 
country ;  it  was  still  the  holy  war,  and  the  sym. 
pathies  of  his  readers  were  easily  excited  for  reli. 
gious  chivaliy ;  but,  in  Italy,  this  was  no  looffar 
an  absorbmg  sentiment;  and  thn  stem  tbneof  oi- 
gotry,  which  perhaps  might  still  have  been  required 
from  a  Castilian  poet,,  would  have  been  dissonant 
amidst  the  soil  notes  that  charmed  the  court  of 
Ferrara.*— vol.  ii.  pp.  968,  369. 

This  s;reat  poem  arose  from  the  union 
of  the  dominant  classical  taste  with  the 
lingering  love  of  romance  or  chivalry, 
blended,  as  it  were,  and  harmonised  by  the 
strong  religious  feeling  which  had  arisen 
out  of  the  reviving  Roman  Catholicism. 
Tasso  himself  is  the  irrefragable  author- 
ity for  his  own  design  of  harmonising  in 
one  poem  the  nobler  characteristics  of 
the  modem  romance  arid  the  ancient 
epit^ ;  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  one, 
with  the  symmetry  and  unity  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  not  noticed  (we  think 
they  deserve  a  place  in  the  history  of 
literature)  either  the  prose  works,  or  the 
very  sweet  and  graceful  minor  poems  of 
Tasso.  In  his  prose  writings,  the  author 
of  the  Jerusalem  has  himself  explained 
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the  j>hiIo6ophy  of  his  poem.  The  tender 
and  sensitive  temperament  of  Tasso, 
which  turned  away  in  unconquerable  re- 
pngrnance  from  the  study  of  the  law,  ap- 
plied itself  with  the  severest  study  to  the 
prihciples  of  poetical  criticism.  An  epic 
poet  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  his  Rinaldo 
na<}  already  something  of  the  union  of 
chivalrous  mterest  and  adventure  with  a 
simpler  fable.  But  in  his  discourse  on 
heroic  poetry,  which  M.  Ranke  assigns  to 
the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age  (a.d.^ 
1564),*  Tasso  developed  the  whole  the- 
ory of  his  poetical  design.  After  an  elo- 
quent description  of  the  variety  and  unity 
of  the  world,  he  proceeds,  ^  So  do  1  con- 
ceive that  by  an  excellent  poet,  who  is 
called  divine  for  no  reason  but  because 
he  resembles  in  his  work  the  Supreme 
Artificer,  a  poem  might  be  formed,  in 
which,  as  in  a  little  world,  might  be  read, 
here  the  array  of  armies ;  here  battles  by 
land  and  sea,  sieges,  skirmishes,  single 
combats,  joustings  ;  here  descriptions  of 
famine  and  of  drought,  tempests,  confla- 
grations, prodigies ;  there  might  be  found 
the  councils  of  celestial  and  infernal  be- 
ing's, seditions,  wanderings,  chances,  en- 
chantments ;  there  deeds  of  cruelty,  of 
darmg,  of  courtesy,  of  generosity ;  there 
love-adventures,  happy  or  unhappy,  joy- 
ous or  melancholy ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
the  poem  which  comprehends  this  variety 
might  be  one,  one  in  form  and  spirit ;  and 
that  all  these  things^  should  be  arranged 
in  sUch  a  manner  as  to  have  a  mutual  re- 
lation and  correspondence,  a  dependence 
either  of  necessity  or  of  verisimilitude 
upon  each  other,  so  that  one  part  either 
taken  away,  or  changed  in  its  position, 
would  destroy  the  unity  of  the  whole.' 
Throughout  this  discourse  and  the  next, 
on  the  art  of  poetry,  the  two  standing  ex- 
amples, to  which  Tasso  appeals,  are  the 
Orlando  of  Ariosto  and  the  Italia  Liberata 
of  Trissino  ;'andhe  constantly  argues  that 
it  is  not  the  irregularity  of  the  former, 
but  its  inexhaustiUe  interest,  its  vivid  deli- 
neation of  character,  its  unfailing  poetry, 
that    forms  its  lasting    and    irresistible 

*  There  appemn  to  us  lonie  difficulty  as  to  the 
date  of  the  *  Biacorso.'  M.  Ranke  observes,  that 
Tasso  was  the  first  productive  genius  who  set  oat 
from  a  mature  and  perfect  theory  to  its  accomph'sh. 
ment  in  a  mat  poem.  Yet  there  are  some  ex- 
pressions at  Uie  beginning  of  the  *  Diycorso^  which 
appear  to  intimate  that  it  was  written  after  the 
poem  had  been  begun.  It  was  published  much 
later,  but  Tasso  asserts  that  he  had  made  few  ad. 
ditioDft  to  his  original  treatise : — *  Laquale  io  eom. 
posi  in  poebi  gforpi — emolti  anni  prima  che  io 
TipigUatn  il  foenui  tr^Mciato  nel  Urzo  o  nel  quar- 
tQ  canted  (Opere  di  Tasso,  t.  xii.  p.  8,  edit.  1823). 


charm — ^while  the  total  failure  of  the 
other  is  attributable  to  the  ill-chosen  sub- 
ject, the  servile  imitation  of  Homer,  the 
want  of  life,  originality,  and  truth,  not  to 
the  more  simple  and  classical  construc- 
tion of  the  fable. 

The  subject  chosen  by  Tasso  for  his 
great  poem,  combined  with  singular  feli- 
city the  truth  of  history  with  the  richest 
fiction.  It  lay  in  a  period  in  which  histo- 
ry itself  was  romance ;  in  which  the 
wildest  adventures  of  chivalry  mingled 
with  the  vivid  irealities  of  life ;  ita  scene 
was  placed  in  that  marvellous  East,  inde- 
pendent of  its  sacred  associations,  so  fer- 
tile in  wonder — in  which  the  imagination 
of  Europe  had  long  wandered — among 
the  courts  of  gorgeous  satraps  and  sul- 
tans— in  battle-fields  where  the  turbaned 
and  misbelieving  hosts  swarmed  in  my- 
riads— the  realms  of  boundless  wealth,  of 
pride,  of  magic,  of  seductive  beauty,  and 
of  valour  which  made  its  chieftains  wor- 
thy antagonists  of  the  noblest  chivdry : 
above  i^lf,  it  was  a  war  of  relisfion,  it  was 
Christendom  arrayed  afainst  IVIohamme- 
danism,  the  cross  agamst  the  crescent, 
the  worshipper  of  Christ  against,  as  he  was 
strangely  called,  the  heathen  and  idoh- 
trous  Saracen.  It  was  in  this  sei^ere  and 
solemn  spirit,  which  the  revival  of  Soman 
CathoHcism  had  spread  almost  through^ 
out  Italy,  that  Tasso  conceived  and  ac- 
complished his  poem.  The  age  would 
no  longer  have  endured,  the  strengthen- 
ed Church  would  have  sternly  proscribed, 
had  it  not  already  been  in  possession  of 
the  popular  mincf,  the  free  and  mocking 
irony  of  Pulci — or  even  that  from  which 
it  was  too  late  to  disenchant  the  enamour- 
ed ear,  the  gayer,  more  voluptuous  Arios- 
to. It  was,  in  fact,  this  earnest  religious 
feeling  which  was  the  inspiration  of  Tas- 
so, and  working  to  excess  upon  his  mor* 
bid  and  distempered  spirit,  darkened  the 
noonday  of  his  life  with  the  deepest 
misery.  Tasso  had  been  educated  in  a 
school  of  the  Jesuits,  that  order  which 
was  now  in  the  first  outbreak  of  its  fer 
vent  piety  and  zealous  intolerance.  He 
had  received  the  sacrament  at  nine  years 
old,  and  though  comprehending  little 
of  the  mystic  significance  of  that  holy 
rite,  his  heart  had  been  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  the  majesty  of  the  scene  and 
of  the  place,  the  preparation,  the  visiUe 
emotion  of  the' communicants,' who  stood 
around  with  deep  suppressed  murmurs, 
or  beating  their  breasts  with  their  hands. 
The  hatred  of  unbelief  and  heresy,  min- 
gled up  with  all  this  deep  religious  senti- 
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ment,  found  its  free  vent  in  a  holy  war 
against  the  infidels:  while  the  exquisite 
tenderness  of  Tasso^s  own  disposition, 
his  amorous  sensibilities,  which — how- 
ever we  dismiss  the  tale  of  his  passion- 
ate and  fatal  attachment  to  the  royal 
Leonora  * — breathe  throughout  his  youth- 
ful sonnets  and  madrigals,  constantly  re- 
lieved the  ferocity  of  harbarous  war,  and 
the  terrors  of  diabolic  enchantment,  by 
gentle  and  pathetic  touches.  The  Sophro- 
nia^  the  Erminia,  the  Gildippe,  and  even 
Clorinda  in  her  last  hours,  are  the  crea- 
tions of  a  mind  sensitively  awake  to  all 
that  is  pure,  gentle,  and  exquisite  in  wo- 
man ;  even  over  Armida  herself,  before 
he  parts  with  her,  the  tender  spirit  of 
Tasso  cannot  help  throwing  some  pathe- 
tic interest.  It  is  this  earnest  religious 
sentiment  that  appears  to  harmonise  the 
wild  incongruous  materials,  assembled  by 
Tasso  in  his  poem.  No  great  poet,  per- 
haps scarcely  Virgil  himself,  has  imitated 
so '  copiously  as  Tasso :  M.  Ranke  has 
indicated  the  original  of  Armida  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  romance  of  Amadis. 
The  classical  reader  is  perpetually  awak- 
ened to  reminiscences  of  the  whole  cycle 
of  the  Latin  poets  ;  but  it  is  all  blended 
and  fused  together ;  it  is  become  com- 
pletely his  own ;  his  sustained  style,  of 
which  almost  the  sole  variation  is  from 
stately  dignity  to,  sometimes  perhaps, 
luscious,  sweetness— in  which  the  gran- 
deur iiot  seldom  soars  into  pomp,  the 
softness  melts  into  conceit — nevertheless 
appropriate,  ad  it  were,  and  incorporates 
all  these  foreign  thoughts,  images,  and 
sentiments. 

That  which  was  the  inspiration  of  his 
poem,  this  high-wrought  religious  feeling, 
was  fatal  to  his  peace.  It  is  clear  that  it 
was  no  hopeless  passion,  hut  a  morbid 
dread  of  religious  error,  which  is  the  key 
to  his  domestic  tragedy.  He  was  haunted 
with  the  consciousness  that  his  mind 
was  constantly  dallying  with  unlawful 
thoughts  and  proscribed  opinions.  His 
terror,  as  was  the  natural  consequence, 
deepened  his  doubts — his  doubts  aggravat- 
ed his  terror.  The  Jesuit  vigilance,  he 
was  aware,  was  prying  into  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts ;  the  Inquisition  was  tracing  the 
very  thoughts,  the  unuttered,  the  reject- 

»  There  is  a  Saggii>  su^H  Amori  di  Torquato 
TsMO,  e  ■ulle  cause  della  sua  Prigionia,  by  G. 
Rofwini,  in  the  roceni  Pisa  edition  oS  his  works.  It 
revives  the  theory  of  the  passion  for  the  Princess 
Eleatiora :  we  have  read  it,  we  confeps,  without 
conviction,  and  with  serious  doubts  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  certain  poems,  v^h'ich  have  recently  ap- 
peared as  from  the  pen  of  Tasso. 


ed,  yet  still  present  thoughts,  to  their  in- 
most sanctuary.  Self-convicted,  he  offer- 
ed himself  in  his  agony  to  their  scrutiny  ; 
he  subjected  himself  to  their  inquiries,  and 
their  solemn  acquittal  could  alone  sive  rest 
to  his  perturbed  spirit.  '  First,  as  M. 
Banke  truly  states  the  distressing  case, 
'  he  appeared  voluntarily  before  the  in- 
quisitor at  Bologna,  who  dismissed  him 
with  good  advice.  Soon  after  he  present- 
ed himself  before  the  inquisitor  at  f'erra- 
ra  ;  he  too  gave  him  absolution.  Yet 
even  this  did  not  content  him.  It  appear* 
ed  to  him  that  the  investigation  had  not 
been  sufficiently  searching,  and  that  the 
absolution  was  not  sufficiently  full  and 
authoritative  :  he  wrote  letters  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  to  the 
grreat  inquisitor  himself,  to  obtain  a  more 
ample  absolution.  All  this  with  the  de- 
grading sense  of  his  servile  and  dependent 
state  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  the  con- 
sciousness of  great  powers  and  great 
poetic  achievements,  which  seemed  unre- 
quited or  unhonoured  5  the  envy  of  his 
enemies,  which  appeared  to  justify  his 
mistrust  of  all  mankind  ;  his  ill-judged, 
if  not  ill-intentioned  treatment  by  his 
royal  patrons,  who,  while  they  were  proud 
of  the  fame  which  he  reflected  on  their 
court,  at  one  moment  seem  to  have  pam- 
pered him  with  misdirected  kindness,  the 
next  irritated  him  by  contejoiptuous  harsh- 
ness — all  this,  embittering  and  exasperat- 
ing the  religious  doubts  which  he  would 
shake  off,  but  which  clung  to  him— over- 
threw at  length  the  beautiful  harmony  of 
his  soul ;  and  seemed  to  call  for  that  re- 
straint which,  if  he  was  not  already  mad, 
must  inevitably  make  him  so. 

Mr.  HaUam  declines  the  personal  histo- 
ry of  Tasso  as  not  belonging  to  his  plan ; 
we  shall  pursue  it  no  farmer  than  as  thus 
inseparably  connected  with  his  great 
work.  His  poetic  mind  never  recovered 
this  fearful  trial.  In  his  more  sober  mood, 
he  laid  his  <lesperate  hands  on  his  own 
immortal  poem,  which  was  happily  al- 
ready too  deeply  stamped  on  the  hearts 
of  the  people  ;  the  music  of  its  high- 
wrought  stanzas  was  already  on  the  lips 
of  the  peasant  or  the  gondolier,  where  it 
is  still  heard  ;  the  poem  had  been  far  too 
widely  disseminated  to  submit  to  the  chill- 
ing process  of  reformation,  to  which  he 
dedicated  some  unprofitable  years.  It  is 
well  for  us  that  Tasso's  youthful  poetical 
sin  (as  he  esteemed  it)  was  irretrievable. 
It  is  curious  to  examine  the  cold  and  pe- 
dantic Giudizio,  in  which  he  establishes 
the  principles  on  which  he  chilled  down 
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the  bright  and  youthful  Gerusaleijnme 
Liberta  to  the  lifeless  Gerusalemme  Con- 
quistata.  All  the  romance  has  withered 
away  ;  the  variety,  the  grandeur,  the  ten- 
derness, now  find  no  responsive  chord  in 
his  heart ;  the  balance  is  destroyed  j  it 
drags  down  its  heavy  weight  all  on  one 
side  ;  the  classical  regularity  and  the  his- 
toric truth  of  the  fable,  or  the  religious 
orthodoxy  of  the  sentiments,  are  the  ex- 
clusive points  on  which  he  dwells.  He 
boasts  that  every  one  of  the  characters  in 
the  Iliad  finds  a  parallel  in  his  poem,  and 
that  almost  all  the  incidents  are  counter- 
parts of  his  great  model.  In  all  that  re- 
fates  to  the  Deity  or  the  preterhuman 
world,  it  is  his  sole  study  to  prove  his  ri- 
gid orthodoxy  ;  he  quotes  the  authority 
of  St.  Jetome,  St.  Thomas,  and  that 
strange  work  which  exercised  such  un- 
bounded influence  on  the  imagination  of 
the  dark  ages,  and,  attributed  to  St.  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite,  became  the  indispu- 
table authority  with  regard  to  the  mon- 
archy of  heaven,  the  names,  natdre,  and 
ofiices  of  all  the  hosts  of  the  angels.  If 
it  could  be  read  by  any  one  familiar  with 
the  exquisite  original,  the  *  Conqnistata' 
would  be  the  most  melancholy  book  in 
any  language.  We  must  pass  away, 
however,  from  this  inexhaustible  subject 
of  interest. 

One  thing  was  no^  indispensable  to  the 
originality  and  independence  of  European 
letters.  The  classical  taste  which  had 
reassertednts  dominion  had  an  insupera- 
ble tendency  to  degenerate  into  servile 
imitation  of  classical  form,  without  re- 
gard to  the  primary  principles  of  the  noble 
and  the  beautiful,  out  of  which  those 
forms  had  arisen.  The  ecclesiastical  spirit 
which  was  now  embodied  in  the  Jesuit 
system  of  education,  while  it  seemed  to 
enlarge,  drew  a  more, stem  and  impassa- 
ble circle  around  the  intellect  of  man. 
That  which  was  wanting  was  the  creation 
of  a  poetic  and  intellectually  vigorous 
Teutonic  literature.  It  has  not  been  gen- 
erally observed  how  completely  the  Re- 
formation was  a  Teutonic  movement ;  all 
the  nations  of  Roman  descent,  or  of  which 
the  Latin  was  the  dominant  element  in 
the  language,  settled  down  under  the  Pa- 
pal yoke.  But  though  the  rcfnewed  ac- 
tivity of  the  religious  orders,  especially 
the  Jesuits,  uniting  with  the  unprincipled 
and  sanguinary  despotism  of  the  govern- 
ment, won  back  southern  Germany,  the 
Austrian  and  Bavarian  dominions,  into 
allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome,  almost  all 
the  rest  of  the  Teutonic  race  remained 


faithful  to  Protestantism  under  some  of 
its  forms ;  while  all  the  nations  whose  lan- 
guages sprung  from  the  Latin,  reverted  at 
the  end  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
Germany,  however,  was  doomed  to  a  long 
period  of  anarchy  and  desolation,  to  be  sue. 
ceeded,  it  should  seem^  by  the  lassitude  of 
exhaustion.  First,  the  wars  of  the  peasants, 
and  then  the  armies  of  TiUy  and  Wallen- 
stein  on  one  side,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus 
on  the  other,  laid  waste  her  sufiering  pro- 
vinces ;  her  few  brief  intervals  of  repose 
were  almost  as  unfavourable,  from  many 
circumstanoes,  for  literary  activity,  at  least 
for  the  formation  of  a  native  literature,  as 
those  of  war  and  confusion.  There  was  no 
central  point,  no  capital  to  encourage,  no 
concentration  of  men  of  letters,  ox  of  those 
political  employments  which  lead  to  the 
development  of  letters.  There  was  no 
one  dialect  completely  dominant^  and 
either  as  cause  or  consequence,  no  Ger- 
man  writers  in  the  proper  sense.  All  her 
^reat  men,  her  Leibnitzes,  even  down  to 
Mbsheim,  wrote  in  Latin.  Since  the  bi- 
ble of  Luther,  there  was  no  vigorous  im- 
pulse to  her  copious,  pliant,  and,  as  it  has 
since  proved,  both  imaginative  and  philo- 
sophical vernacular  language,  tiU  very 
modern  days. 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  uppeared 
under  circumstances  singularly  favourable 
for  this  great  intellectual  movement. 
From  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
civil  wars,  England  enjoyed  a  period  of 
unbroken  internal  peace  ;  but  this  peace  . 
had  nothing  of  the  languor  of  exhaustion 
or  the  dreary  repose  of  a  tyrannic  rule. 
The  spent  wave  of  the  Reformation  had 
left  a  strong  and  tumultuous  swelL  The 
land  had  burst  her  bonds,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  fresh  and  conscious  strength  of  her 
emancipation.  There  was  a  splendid 
court  under  a  female  sovereign,  which 
could  not  but  retain  something  of  a  chi- 
valrous and  romantic  tone.  There  was 
a  nobility,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the 
monasteries,  with  its  adventurous  spirit 
kept  sufficiently  alive  by  the  still  menaced 
feuds  of  foreign  war  and  of  Spanish  in- 
vasion ;  ye^  with  much  idle  time,  some  of 
which,  among  those  of  high  attainments, 
could  not  but  betake  itself  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  patronage  of  letters.  There  was 
a  Church,  which  still  retained  some  mag- 
nificence, and,  though  triumphant,  was 
yet  in  too  unsafe  and  unsettled  a  state  to 
sink  into  the  torpor  of  an  ancient  estab- 
lishment I  it  was  rather  in  constant  agi- 
tation, on  one  side,  from  the  restless  spi- 
rit of  the  Roman  Catholics,  withall  their 
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buty  array  of  miwionar^  priests  and  je^ 
smts ;  on  the  other,  against  the  brooding 
spirit  of  eeclesiastieal  democracy,  among 
the  Mar^relates,  the  first  religious  an- 
cestors of  the  puritans.  There  were  the 
earliest  efforts  of  our  commerce;  the 
wild  and  adventurous  exploits  of  our 
Drakes  and  Frobishers  in  the  Spanish 
Main ;  the  El  Dorado  fictions  of  Raleigh. 
Throughout  the  whole  moral,  social,  in- 
tellectual, and  religious  being  of  man, 
there  was  a  strong  excitement,  an  intense 
agitation,  but  nothing  of  the  confusion  of 


disorder,  the  desolation  of  internal  war, 
the  furious  and  absorbing  collision  of  hos- 
tile factions.     It  was,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  the  motion  of  a  creative  spirit 
on  stirrinff  chaos ;  there  was  quiet  enough 
to  allow  tnat  which  sprung  to  life  to  de- 
velope  itself  to  its  full  maturity ;  and 
throughout  this  whole  period,  England, 
as  it  gradually  advanced  to  that  height  of 
internal  prosperity  described  by  Claren- 
don in  the  first  splendid  pages  of  his  his- 
tory, developed  with  still  more  rapid  and 
unchecked  growth  her  intellectual  energy 
and  riches.     It  was  natural  that  where  so 
many  poetic  elements  mingled  themselves 
with  human  life,  the  first  itnpulse  should 
throw  itself  off,  as  it  were,  in  poetic  cre- 
ation.    The  classical  movement,  the  ad- 
miration of  the  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  was  not  unfelt  in  England,  but  it 
was  kept  in  subordination  to  the  native, 
the  Teutonic,  according  to  the  language 
•  of  modem  criticism,  the  romantic  charac- 
ter of  the  new  poetry.     The  poets,  either 
in  their  happy  ignorance,  or  in  their  dis- 
dainful freedom,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
forms  and  rules  of  antiquity.    They  acted 
on  their  own  intuitive  perception  of  the 
forms  which  were  adapted  to  their  own 
unshackled  inventions.     Their  own  sense 
of  the  noble,  the  moving,  the  beautiful, 
was  their  law :  where  they  borrowed  and 
naturalized,  they  were  the  fair  shapes  and 
lofty  impersonations,  the  mythologic  fa- 
bles of  paganism,  which  they  mingled  up 
with  the  Christian  imagery  of  the  middle 
ages,  so  that  the  Grecian  polytheism  as- 
sumed with  them  a  romantic  character, 
^and  even  the  ancient  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  retained  something  of  the  le- 
gendary tone  with  which  it  had  been  in- 
vested during  the  dark  ages. 

Spenser,  allowing  all  proper  honour  to 
the  author  of  part  of  the  Mirror  for  Ma- 
gistrates, was  the  first  creiative  spirit  of 
this  new  Teutonic  poetry.  Mr.  Hallam 
has  dwelt  with  a  profound  feeling  for  his 
beauty,  yet  with  something  of  rigid  dis- 


crimination, of  which  we  deny  not  the 
justice,  on  Spenser ;  in  the  first  paragraph, 
which  we  extract,  he  has  shown  how 
strongly,  even  in  the  fanciful  Spenser,  the 
religious  impressions  of  the  age  maintain 
their  predominance. 

*  The  fint  book  of  the  Faeiy  Queen  is  a  oomplete 
poem,  and,  fkr  from  reqairmgr  any  continoation,  ii 
imtber  iniured  by  the  uaeleM  rejippearmnce  of  fu 
hew  in  the  eecond.  It  m  geneimUy  admitted  to  be 
the  finest  of  the  lix.  la  no  other  is  the  allMoiy  io 
clearly  conceiyed  by  the  poet,  or  ao  eteadfly  pie. 
serred,  yet  with  a  diagvioe  ao  delicate,  that  no  one 
is -offended  by  that  leryile  setting  forOi  of  a  moral 
meaning  we  frequently  meet  with  in  aUegorieal 
poems  ^  and  the  reader  has  the  giatification  that 
good  writing  in  works  of  fiction  always  prodoces, 
that  of  exercising  his  own  ingenuity  without  per- 
plexing it.  That  the  red  cross  knight  designates 
the  muitant  Christian,  whom  Una,  the  trae  ehureh, 
loyes,  whom  Duessa,  the  type  of  popery,  seduces, 
who  is  reduced  almost  to  desiiair,  but  rescued  by  the 
interyention  of  Ona,  and  the  assistance  of  raith, 
Hope,  and' Charity,  is  what  no  one  feels  any  diffi- 
culty in  acknowledging,  but  what  ey«ry  one  may 
easily  read  the  poem  without  peroeiying  or  remem- 
bering. In  an  allegory  conducted  with  such  pro- 
priety, and  concealed  or  reyealed  with  so  much  art, 
there  can  surely  be  nothing  to  repel  our  taste ;  and 
those  who  read  the  first  bmk  of  the  Faery  Queen 
without  pleasure,  must  seek  (what  others  perhaps 
will  be  at  no  lois  to  discover  for  them)  a  different 
cause  for  their  indifference,  than  the  tediousness  or 
insipidity  of  allegorical  poetry.  Eyery  canto  of 
this  book  teems  with  the  choicest  beauties  of  ima. 
gination ;  he  came  to  it  in  the  freshness  of  his  ge- 
nius, which  shines  throughout  with  an  unifonnity 
it  does  not  always  ailerwards  maintain,  unsullied  by 
flattery,  unobstructed  by  pedantry,  and  unquenched 
by  languor.'— yol  ii.  p.  3S3,  dSM. 

*  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  a  living  writer 
of  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  genius,  whose 
eloquence  is  as  the  rueh  of  mighty  waters,  and  has 
left  it  for  others  almost  as  invidious  to  praise  in 
terms  of  less  rapture,  as  to  censurs  what  he  has 
borne  along  in  the  stream  of  unhesitating  eulogy, 
that  *'  no  poet  has  ever  had  a  more  exquisite  sense 
of  the  beautiful  than  Spenser.***  In  Virgil  and 
Tssso  this  was  not  less  powerful ;  but  even  they, 
even  the  latter  himself,  do  not  hang  with  such  a 
tenderness  of  delight,  with  such  a  forgetful  delay, 
over  the  fair  creations  of  their  iancy.  Spenser  is 
not  averse  to  images  that  jar  on  the  mind  by  excit- 
ing-horror or  disgust,  and  sometimes  his  touches  are 
rather  too  strong ;  but  it  is  on  love  and  beauty,  on 
holiness  and  virtue,  that  he  reposes  with  all  the 
sympiLthy  of  his  soul.  The  slowly  sliding  motion 
of  his  stanza,  '*  with  many  a  bout  of  linked  sweet- 
ness  long  drawn  out,**  beautifully  corresponds  to 
the  dreamy  enchantment  of  his  description,  when 
Una,  or  Belphmbe,  or  Florimel,  or  Amoret,  are 
present  to  his  mind.  In  this  varied  delineation  of 
female  perfeotness,  no  earlier  poet  had  eqnaiiea 
him ;  nor,  excepting  Shakspeare,  has  he  had,  per- 
haps,  any  later  rival. 
'  *  Spenser  is  naturally  compared  with  Ariosto. 
•'  Fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves  did  moralise  the 
song**  of  both  poets.  But  in  the  constitution  of 
their  minds,  in  the  character  of  their  poetry,  they 
^ere  almost  the  reverse  of  each  other..  The  Italian 


*  Mr.  Hallam  alludes  to  a  series  of  papers  on 
Spenser  in  'Blackwood's  Biagaxine,*  evidently 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  WilsQm>  t 
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w  K^Jt  »pW,  ardent;  his  pictnres  thiftlike  the 
hues  of  heaven  ;  even  whUe  diffuse,  he  seems  to 
leave  in  an  instant  what  he  touches,  and  Ib  prolix 
bj  the  number,  not  the  duration  of  his  images. 
Spenser  is  habituaDy  serious ;  his  itlow  stanza  seems 
to  suit  the  temper  of  his  grenius ;  he  loves  to  dwell 
on  the  sweetness  and  beaatj  which  his  fancy  por- 
trays. The  ideal  of  chivalry,  rather  derived  from 
its  didactic  theory,  than  from  the  piecedents  of 
romance,  is  always  ^fore  him;  his  morality  is  pure 
and  even  stem,  with  nothinsr  of  the  libertme  tone 
of  Ariosto.  He  worked  with  far  worse  U»]b  thah 
the  bard  of  Ferrara,  with  a  language  not  quite 
formed,  and  into  which  he  rather  injudiciously 
poured  an  unnecessary  archaism,  while  the  style 
of  his  contemporaries  was  undergoing  a  rapid 
change  in  the  opposite  direction.  His  stanza  of 
nine  lines  is  particularly  inconvenient  and  languid 
in  narration,  where  the  Italian  octave  is  sprightly 
and  vigorous ;  though  even  this  becomes  ultimately 
monotonous  by  its  regularity,  a  fault  from  which 
only  the  aneient  hexameter  and  our  blank  verse  are 
exempt. 

•  Spenser  may  be  justly  said  to  excel  Ariosto  in 
originality  of  invention,  in  force  and  variety  of 
character,  in  strength  and  vividness  of  conception, 
in  depth  of  reflection,  in  fertility  of  imagination,  and 
above  all,  in  that  exclusively  poetical  cast  of  feel- 
ing,  which  discerns  in  every-thipg  what  common 
minds  do  not  perceive.  In  th^  construction  and 
arrangement  of  their  fable  neither  deserved  much 
praise ;  but  the  siege  of  Paris  gives  the  Orlando 
Furioeo,  spite  of  its  perpetual  shiftingsof  the  scene, 
rather  more  unity  in  the  reader's  apprehension  than 
belongs  to  the  Faery  Queen.  Spenser  is,  no  doubt, 
decidedly  inferior  in  ease  and  liveliness  of  narration, 
as  well  as  olearaees  and  felicity  of  language.  But, 
upon  thus  comparing  the  two  poets,  we  luive  little 
reason  to  blusk  for  our  countryman.  Yet  the  fame 
of  Ariosto  is  spread  through  Europe,  while  Spenser 
ia  almost  unknown  out  of  England ;  and  even  in 
this  age,  when  much  of  our  literature  is  so  widely 
diffused,  I  have  not  observed  proofs  of  much  ac 
quaintance  with  him  on  the  continent.* — ^vol.  iL  pp. 
325—328.  ^     '  ^ 


But  that  part  of  Spenser's  poetic  mis- 
sion to  wUich  we  would  chiefly  direct  the 
reader's  attention  is  his  development  of 
the  capacities  of  the  English  language. 
Conceding  to  Mr.  Hallam  all  the  faults  of 
his  diction,  his  affectation  of  archaisms, 
his  feehle  expletives,  and  his  alliterations ; 
admitting  that  the  peculiar  form  and  com- 
plicated construction  o(  his  stanza  is  not 
well  adapted  for  poetic  narrative,  yet  to 
Spenser  we  are  indehted  for  the  first  dis- 
play of  the  latent  riches  and  harmony  of 
our  native  toneue.  Though  there  is 
something  singularly,  if  we  may  so  say, 
prematurely  English  in  Chaucer's  paint- 
mg  of  manners  y  though  in  this  respect 
no  later  poet,  not  even  Crabbe,  has  been 
more  true,  native,  or  vernacular,  yet  his 
language,  it  cannot  be  denied,  was  rude 
and  imperfect,  hovering  between  a  Saxon 
and  a  Norman  pronunciation.  The  other 
native  poets,  the  authors  of  'Piers 
Ploughman,'  and  Skelton,  might  show 
something  of   its  nervous  and  homely 


power ;  but  to  unlock  the  hidden  cells  of 
Its  harmony,  to  show  its  infinite  variety, 
picturesqueness,  and  flexibility,  remained 
for  the  poet  of  the  *  Faery  Queen.'  In 
all  his  fantastic  prodigality  of  invention, 
Spenser  is  never  restrained  by  the  want 
of  adequate  language.  His  endless  train 
of  images  array  themselves  instantane- 
ously  in  varied  and  harmonious  words ; 
if  his  eye  is  sensitive  to  every  form  of 
beauty,  so  is  his  par  to  every  sound  of 
music :  the  very  difficulty  and  complexity 
of  his  stanza  shows  at  once  bis  unumitea 
command  of  poetic  language,  and  that 
language  falls  at  once,  with  rare  instances 
of  eflTort  or  artificial  skill,  into  flowing 
and  easy  verse.  His  very  faults  seem  to 
rise  out  of  the  wanton  redundance  of 
power,  rather  than  from  the  constraint  of 
insufficient  or  inflexible  diction.  What- 
ever En^lish^  poetic  language  may  have 
gained  m  vigour,  in  perspicuity,  or  in 
precision,  almost  its  earliest  poet  seems 
to  have  discovered  and  exhausted  ita  fer- 
tility, its  pliancy,  and  its  melody. 

Yet  there  might  be  some  danger,  lest, 
from  the  impulse  of  Spenser's  exquisite 
fancy  and  mpsic  of  diction,  a  peculiar 
and  exclusive  poetic  dialect  .and  tone  of 
versification  should  be  formed,  asin  Italy, 
which  might  refuse  to  approximate  to 
real  life,  and  to  the  common  and  familiar 
vocabularv  of  man.  Lest  this  should  be 
the  case,  lest  poetry  diould  cease  to  be 
popular,  idiomatic,  and  vernacular,  arose 
the  Elizabethan  drama.  There  appeared 
at  once  another  form  of  this  various  art 
of  poetry,  which,  however  it  might  deal 
in  bold  and  copious  metaphor,  and  soar 
occasionally  to  the  utmost  height  of  in- 
vention, yet,  as  addressed  to  the  general 
ear,  must  speak  a  language  generaUy  in- 
telligible to  the  many.  While  Spenser, 
on  the  shores  of  MuUa,  environed  by  a 
population  which  spoke  another,  and  to 
his  ears  most  barbarous  and  inharmoni- 
ous language,  far  removed  not  merely 
from  the  capital,  but  from  the  shores  of 
England,  was,  nevertheless,  in  this  ro- 
mantic seclusion,  carrying  the  language 
to  its  height  of  perfection — Shakspeare 
and  his  brother  dramatists,  living  with 
men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  from  the 
Southamptoms  and  Pembrokes,  and  the 
jovial  crew  at  the  Mitre,  to  the  Clowns 
and  the  Dogberrys  (too  faithfully  describ- 
ed not  to  have  been  drawn  directly  from 
real  life,)  set  our  poetic  language  free 
again,  and  made  it  the  living  and  variable 
expression  of  human  life.  The  diction 
of  Shakspeare's  juvenile  poems  wai^ima.  t 
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ginative,  if  we  may  so  say,  Spenserian ; 
and  in  some  of  his  earlier  plays  this 
over-fanciful,  luscious,  and  unfamiliar 
tone  is  struggling,  at  it  were,  with  the 
more  vigorous  vernacular  of  the  comic 
and  less  poetic  scenes  :  it  is  only  in  his 
later  plays  that  he  has  those  occasional 
passages  of  over-wrought  metaphysical 
diction,  which  hardens  into  obscurity  Ton 
which  Mr.  Hallam  animadverts  with  his 
usual  fearless  freedom,  vol.  iii.  p.  577). 
It  might  almost  seem  that  Shakspeare, 
astonished  at  his  own  wonderful  success 
in  embodying  his  conceptions  in  that  lan- 
guage which  started  up  unbidden  to  his 
hps,  began  to  mistrust  his  own  inexplica- 
ble facility,  and  to  suppose  that  with 
strong  effort  he  might  attain  even  greater 
things.  Shakspeare  is  neVer  not  great 
and  happy  except  when  he  strives  to  be 

Eeculiarfy  so.  But  in  his  ordinary,  in 
is  happier  vein,  Shakspeare,  independ- 
ent of  all  his  other  unspeakable  claims 
upon  our  admiration  and  gratitude,  has 
that  of  showing  that  our  language  is  not 
merely  capable  of  supplying  the  retired 
and  unworldly  fancy  of  the  poet,  who 
stands  aloof  from  common  life,  with  an 
inexhaustible  profusion  of  bright  and 
harmonious  words,  but  likewise  of  brine^- 
ing  poetry,  as  it  were,  into  the  busy  stir 
of  men,  *  into  courts  and  cities,  into  the 
agitatea  palaces  of  the  great,  and  the 
humbler  households  of  the  poor  ;  and  in 
this  respect,*and  in  this  alone,  he  is  wor- 
thily foUowed,  and  almost  rivalled,  by  his 
prolific  school,  by  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
iind  even  some  of  the  inferior  dramatists^ 
We  should  not  do  Mr.  Hallam  justice  if 
we  did  not  direct  our  readers'  attention 
to  some  of  his  observations  on  Shaks- 
peare, which  f^>pear  to  us  both  just  and 
original.  We  must  take  for  this  purpose 
a  desperate  leap  over  more  than  half  his 
third  volume— an  inconvenience,  perhaps, 
inseparable  from  his  arrangement  of  lite- 
rary history  into  periods  of  half  a  century, 
but  which  interposes  so  long  a  space  be- 
tween the  earlier  and  the  latter  plays  of 
Shakspeare : — 

*-If  originality  of  inventfon  did  not  bo  much 
stamp  almost  every  play  of  Shakspeare  that  to 
name  one  as  the  most  origtnal  seems  a  disparage. 
Uient  to  other*,  we  might  say  that  this  great  prero- 
ffative  of  genius  was  exercised  above  all  in  Lear. 
It  diverges  more  from  the  model  of  regular  tragedy 
than  Macbeth  or  Othello,  and  even  more  than  Ham- 
let ;  but  the  fable  is  better  constructed  than  in  the 
last  of  these,  and  it  displays  full  as  much  of  tlie  al. 
most  super-human  inspiration  of  the  poet  as  the 
other  two.  Lear  himself  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
wonderful  of  dramatic  conceptions,  ideal  to  satisfy 
the  most  romantic  imagination,  yet  idealised  from 


the  reality  of  nature.  In  preparing  us  for  the  most 
intense  sympathy  with  this  old  man,  he  first  abases 
him  to  the  ground ;  it  is  notCEdipus,  against  whose 
respected  age  the  gods  themselves  have  conspired ; 
it  is  not  Orcstes,  noble  minded  and  afiectionate, 
whose  crime  has  been  virtue ;  it  is  a  headstrong, 
feeble,  and  selfish  being,  whom,  in  the  first  act  of 
the  tragedy,  nothing  s^ems  capable  of  redeeming 
in  our  eyes ;  nothingbut  what  follows  intense  woe, 
unnatural  wrong.  Then  comes  on  that  splendid 
madness,  not  aliiurdly  sud'den,  as  in  some  tragedies, 
but  in  which  the  strings  that  keep  his  reasoning 
power  together  give  way  one  after  the  other  in  the 
frenzy  of  rage  and  grief.  Then  it  is  that  we  find 
what  in  life  may  sometimes  be  seen,  the  intellectual 
energies  grow  stronger  in  calamity,  and  especially 
under  wrong.  An  awful  eloquence  belongs  to  un- 
merited sufierihg.  Thoughts  burst  out,  more  pro. 
found  than  Lear  in  his  prosperous  hour  could  ever 
have  conceived ;  inconsequent,  for  such  Is  the  con. 
dition  of  madness,  but  in  themsolres  fragments  of 
coherent  truth,  the  reason  of  an  unreasonable  mind. 
*  Timon  of  Athens  is  cast,  as  it  were,  in  the 
same  mould  as  Lear  ;  it  is  the  same  essential  cha- 
racter, the  same  generosity,  more  from  wanton  os- 
tentation than  love  of  others,  the  same  fierce  rage 
under  the  smart  of  ingratitude,  the  same  rousing 
up,  in  that  tempest,  df  powers  that  had  slumbered 
unsuspected  in  some  deep  recess  of  the  soul ;  for 
had  Timon  or  Lear  known  that  philosophy  of 
human  nature  in  their  calmer  moments  which  fury 
brought  forth,  they  would  never  have  liad  such 
terrible  occasion  to  display  it.  The  thoughtless 
confidence  of  Lear  in  his  children  has  something 
in  it  far  more  touching  than  the  self.beggary  of 
Timon  ;  though  both  one  and  the  other  have  pro. 
totypes  enough  in  real  life.  And  as  we  give  the 
old  king  more  of  our  pity,  bo  a  more  intense  aUior- 
rence  accompanies  his  daughters  and  the  worse 
characters  of  that  drama  than  we  spare  for  the 
miserable  sycophants  of  the  Athenian.  Their 
thanklessness  is  anticipated,  and  springs  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  calling ;  it  verges  on  the  beaten 
road  of  comedy.  In  this  ]^ay  there  is  neither  a 
female  personage,  except  two  courtezans,  who 
hardly  speak,  nor  any  prominent  character  (the 
honest  atewaiti  is  not  such),  redeemed  by  ^virtue 
enough  to  be  estimable  ;  for  the  cynic  Apemantus 
is  but  a  cynic,  and  ill  replaces  the  noble  Kent  of 
the  other  drama.  The  fable,  if  fable  it  can  be 
called,  is  so  extraordinarily  deficient  in  action,  a 
^ult  of  which  Shakspeare  is  not  guflty  in  any  other 
instance,  that  we  may  wondter  a  little  how  he 
should  have  seen  in  the  single  delineation  .of 
Timon  a  counterbalance  for  the  manifold  objec- 
tions to  the  subject.  But  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  period  of  Shakspeare*8  life  when  his  heart  was  ill 
at  ease,  and  ill  content  with  the  world  or  his  own 
conscience ;  the  memory  of  hours  misspent,  the 
pang  of  afiTection  misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  ex- 
perience of  man*s  worser  nature,  which  intercourse 
with  ill-chosen  associates,  by  choice  or  circum* 
stance,  peculiarly  teaches; — these,  as  they  sank 
down  into  the  depths  of  his  great  mmd,  seem  not 
only  to  have  inspired  into  it  the*  conception  of  Lear 
andf  Timoo,  but  that  of  one  primary  character,  the 
censurer  of  mankind.  This  type  is  first  seen  in  the 
philosophic  melancholy  of  Jaques^  gazing  with  an 
undiminished  serenity,  and  with  a  gaiety  of  fancy, 
though  not  of  manners,  on  the  follies  of  the  world. 
It  assumes  a  graver  cast  in  the  exiled  Duke  of  the 
same  play,  and  next  one  rather  more  severe  in  the 
Duke  of  Measure  for  Measure.  In  alltheoe,  however, 
k  is  merely  contemplative  philosophy.  In  Hamlet 
this  is  mingled  with  the  impulses  ef  a  perturbed  heart 
luider  the  pressure  of  extraordinary  cireumatances  ; 
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it  riiiiiM  no  looffer,  u  in  the  former  chmeteri^ 
with  a  etatdy  lignl,  kat  pkyiria  fitful  earafldatione 
amidst  ieig aed  gaiety  and  ezuavagance.  lo  Lear 
ii  if  the  flash  of  8u<klea  inspiration  acroes  the  in- 
eongraoos  imagery  of  madness  ;  in  Timon  it  is 
^bscored  by  the  exaggerations  of  misttnthropy. 
These  pla^  all  h^ong  to  nearly  the  sam*  period : 
As  you  LiJse  It  being  usually  referred  Jo  1600, 
Hamiet,  in  its  altered  form,  to  about  1602,  Thnon 
to  th^  same  year.  Measure  for  Measure  to  1603, 
and  Dsar  td  1604.  In  the  later  plays  ^f  iShak- 
speaiBr  espeeially  m  Maohelh  and  fiie  iTelnpest, 
Buieh  of  moral  specnlatioD  will  be  lbund«  But  ho 
has  never  returned  to  this  type  of  character  in  the 
personages. '  Timon  Is  less  read  and  less  pleasing 
than  the  great  majority  of  ^hakspearsfs  plays  ;  but 
it  aboonds  with  tSgoM  of  bib  ganins.  Sablagtol  ob* 
■srves  that  of  all  his  works  it  is  that  whiohihas  moat 
ntire;' comic  in  representation  of  the  parasiUs, 
indignant  and' Juyenalian  in  the  burst  or  Timon 
himself.'— Tol.  fii.  pp.  566-569. 

W^  are  inclined  to  add  these  observa- 
tions on  Coriolanus.  '  This  fault'  (that 
of  too  close  an  adherence  to  history,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  to  Plutarch,  which  may- 
be observed  in  Julius  Gses^  and  Antony 
and  Cleopatra)— 

'  is  by  no  means  disoerned ,  in  the  third  Roman 
tragedy  of  Shakspeare,  Coriolanus.  He  luckily 
found  an  intrinsic  historical  unity  which  he  could  not 
ha^e  destroyed,  and  which  fais  magnificent  delinea- 
tk»n  of  the  ehief  peMonage  haa  tSeroogld^  main- 
tained, Cohalanua  himself  has  the  grandaoilof 
sculpture  ;  his  proportions  are  colossal*  nor  would 
less  than  this  transcendent  superiority  by  which  he 
towers  over  his  feUow-oiti<ens  Varrant,  or  seem 
for  the  moment  to  iiranmnt,  his  haoghtineM  and 
their  pi^iUaaimit^*  The  sorpriaing  jud(gment  of 
SfaAkspeare  is  visible  in  this.  A  dramatist  of  the 
second  class,  a  Comeiile,  a  Schiller,  or  an  Alfieri, 
would  not  have  lost  the  occasion  of  represefafing 
the  p]ebs4nn  font  of  eouraga  and  patriotism.'  A 
tribane  woold  have  been  made  to  otM'  npbie 
speeches,  and  some  critics  would  have  extolled  the 
balance  and  contrast  of  the  antagonist  principles. 
And  Hiis  might  have  degenerated  into  the  general 
nws  of  ethics  and  poiitioe  which  philosophtnal 
tragedians  love  to  pour  forth.  Bntfihakspeaie  ioaliio- 
tiveiy  perceived  that  to  render  the  arrogance  of 
Coriolanus  endurable  to  the  spectator,  or  qramati. 
eally  probable,  he  must  abase  the  plebeians  to  a 
contemptible  populace.  The  saorifice  of  histdh'e 
troth  is  often ,  neoeesary  for  the  truth  of  ponl^. 
The  citizens  of  early  Rome,  **  ruMticontm  nuucvf^ 
militum  proles,**  are  indeed  calumniated  in  n^s 
scenes;  and  might  alinost  pass  for  burgesses  of 
Stratford ;  but  the  anity  of  emotion^is  not  dissipat-^ 
ed  b]F  oontfaxliciory  energies.  Coriolanua  is  ham 
rich  in  poetical  style  than  the  other  two,  but  the 
comic  parts  are  fall  of  humour.  In  these  throe 
tragedies  it  is  manifest  ftat  Roman  character,  an  d 
stOI  more  Roman  manners,  w&  not  exhibited  with 
tfao  preeisioD  of  a  ioholar ;  yet  there  is  something 
that  distinguishee^em  from  the  rest,  something  (3* 
a  grandioetty  in  the  sentiments  and  language,  which 
sirows  us  that  Shakq[>eare  had  not  read  that  history 
withont  entering  into  its  spirit.'— vol.  iii.  pp.  573« 

But  it  was  not  only  the  imagination  of 
man,  the  creative  poetic  facuUy,  which 
was  thus  set  free,  and,  during  this  period, 
if  we  may  "bo  say,  of  quieseent  agitation, 
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of  general  mental  exeitementy  yet  of 
civil  repose,  spoke  to  the  awakened  pas* 
sions  and  stirrmg  thoughts  of  men  ;— in 
England  was^rst  formed  a  vigorous  and 
comprehensive  Teutonic  literatave  is 
prose.  The  first  active  and  violent  eon- 
flicts  of  the  Reformation  could  scarcely 
perhaps  he  considered  a  literary  vtrife  | 
as  fair  as  it  Was  promoted  ur  retarded  by 
published  Writings,'  it  wae  a  war  of  Tch- 
g^ous  pamphlets,  none  of  which  can  be 
adduced  as  a  model  of  good  English. 
'However  striking  and  pithy  as  are  some 
of  the  rude  and  homely  sentences  of 
Latimer ;  howeveir  some  of  the  earliibr 
documents  of  the  chnrch-^the  first  set  of 
homilies — are  plain,  perspicuous,  and 
masculine  in  their  diction,  yet  till  the 
latter  half  of  Eliambeth's  reign  we  cmmot 
date  the  development  of  anything  Uke 
good  EnglisAi  prose  There  is  one  writer 
whom  Mr.  Hallam  does  not  notiee  in  thia 
character,  who,  we  think,  deserves  some 
mention,--^atheT  Pkrsons,  the  Jesuit, 
whose  religious,  even  mol^  than  his  po« 
litical  writings,  as  to  style,  might  iSnd  a 
place  in  a  history  t>f  Uterat^ire.  Both 
Hooker  and  Bai^oo,  ae  far  as  the  latter 
ventured  to  deviate  from  the  established 
usage  of  publishing  philosophic  disquiai* 
tiona  in  Latin,  were,  in  sonie  degree, 
what  Speneer  and  Shakspeare  were  to 
Teutonic  poetry.  The  ^  Ecolesiastioal 
Polity'  was  the  first  great  work  whiek 
riiowed  the  def^th,  the  fulness,  the  pre* 
cision,  to  a  certain  pointy  the  harmony  of 
EngK^  prose  composition.  The  natare 
of  its  subject,  nevefthelee«,  confined  it 
to  a  peculiar  and  theologictl  dialect,  al* 
most  at  times  swelling  out  into  poetry  5 
and  it  was  on  the  whole  too  solemn^  as  it 
were,  for  the  practical  and  every-day 
business  of  life.  The  language  of  Baeon, 
foarticcrlarly  in  his  Essaya,  infttmet  as  it 
18  with  imagery,  delighting,  and  mt  timet 
perplexing,  the  reader  with  the  happiest 
and  sometirhes  with  vwtkoite  And  whimsi^ 
eal  analogies,  approaehes  movb  woarly  to 
that  of  ordinary  persons:  it  ha»  stilL 
even  oh  the  highest  aubjeets^  more  of 
the  tone  of  the  man  of  the  world  than^of 
the  secluded  and  meditative  divine.  If 
gave  a  preaage,  at  least,  of  what  Englitli 
might  becpme  &s  the  language  of  a  free, 
a  reasoning,  and  tt  practical  people. 

The  Reformation,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
to  Ascend  to  the  primery  idtd  moving 
cause  of  the  Keformation  itself,  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  bad  »et  loose  all  the 
greet  questions  ftot  merely  of  theological 
but  of  p<^litl<Ma  9tkm^  idid  speenlfetiire   j 
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philo0ophy.  Throughoat  Europe,  wher- 
ever there' was  a  period  of  cessation  from 
actual  war  or  civil  coatention,  men  of 
different  de^ees  of  atreng^th,  sagacity, 
and  Bufotlety  encountered  tlfose  problems, 
some  of  wnich  were  within  the  sphere, 
some  stretched'  far  beyond  the  Ihnits  of 
human  knowledge.  At  first.the  boundar 
ries  of  the  several .  branches  of  inquiry 
were  vague  and  uncertain.  Mr.  Hallam 
must  have  experienced  some  difficulty  jm 
assigning  the  more  dietioguished  and  uni- 
versal writers  to  their  proper  sphere. 
Speculative  philosophy  was  straining  to 
throw  off  the  long-established  yoke  of 
theology ;  theology  struggled  to  maintain 
its  supremacy,  not  over  metaphysics  alone, 
but  over  physical  science,  aithe  south  of 
Europe,  the  re-established  power  and  vi- 
pfilance  of  the  churcht  the  strict  uniform- 
ity of  the  Jesuit  system  <^  education, 
though  it  could  not  entirely  suppress  the 
struggles  of  the  rebellious  .intellect,  yet 
puceeeded  in  taming  it  to  more  complete, 
thouffh  not  such  manifest,  subjection. 
Mr.  Hallam,  following  M.  Banke  (we  ven. 
ture  to  refer  to  our  own  articles  on  M. 
Ranke's  history),  has  done  ample  justice 
to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  order.  But 
the  very  merits  of  the  Jesuit  education 
were  its  most  dangerous  influences.  It 
raised  the  general  level  of  instruction, 
iad  thereby  deemed  to  acquire  a  right  to 
keep  dowa  everything  which  could  aspire 
above  it.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound, 
we  suspefst  that  nothing  would  tend  so 
much  as  a  universal,  regular,  and  uniform 
education  io  suppreds  genius,  originality, 
ilnd  invention.  What  really  great  mind, 
which  has<  advanced  human  knowledge 
in  any  one  of  its  more  important  bran- 
ches, arose  out  of  the  Jesuit  schools, 
those'  schoola  which,  no  doubt,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  encouraged  and  disseminated 
letters  and  philosophy  1  Descartes,  it 
must  be  remembered/ though  educated  in 
a  Jesuit  echool,  before  he  began  to  phi- 
losophise had  retired  beyond  their  influ- 
^nee,  into  the  free  atmosphere  of  Hol- 
land. In  our  admiration, of  Galileo,  and 
'Our  indignant  sy^mpathy  in  bis^  persecu- 
tion, me  c^annetibut  consider  what  Galileo 
jftiighjt:ha(vc(  been,  if  his  lot  had  been  cast 
)SBL  a  northern  country.  It  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  unseen  apd  impalpable 
yreigiht  of  popish  despotism  in  depressing 
the  free  sm  aspiriilg.intellect.  The  con- 
acioitiness  of  re$traintj  the  constant  ba- 
lancing between  d^  value  and  importance 
of  a  dieoovery,  and  the  risk  and  odium 
of  •offendbg  tl^  ealebliihed  r4Ue  by  pub- 


lishing it,  the  natural  desire  of  peace, 
which  is  so  necessary  to  calm  and  medi- 
tative inquiry,  hold  down  by  their  own 
imperceptible  chains  the  strongest  and 
most  courageous  spirit.  The  Italian 
mind  seems  never  to  have  been  wanting 
in  philosophical  invention  ihid  subtlety 

fthe  geologists,  we  believe,  look  to  Italy 
or  the  legitimate  parents  of  their  science), 
but  th^r  motions  have  been  too  jealously 
watched,  their  progress  so  much  impeded 
bv  the  resistance  of  educational  and  ec- 
clesiastical prejudices,  thf^t  they  have 
contributed  in  a  less  degree  than  might 
have  been  expected  to  the  advancement 
of  human  knowledge.  Even  in  letters, 
Sarpi  was  safe  only  under  the  protection 
of  his  Venetian  countrymen  who  steadily 
maintained  their  independence  against 
the  papal  see  5  but  at  a  much  later  period, 
the  persecution  Of  Giannone  showed  that 
history  could  not  speak  with  freedom  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  conflicting 
powers  of  the  church  and  the  state. 

The  natural  co&seqnence  of  this  has 
been,  that  in  Italy  when  bolder  and  more 
irregular  minds  have  burst  their  bondage, 
they  have  plunged  desperately  forward, 
and  rushed  into  the  most  extreme  opi- 
nions. In  religion  this  was  the  case  with 
those  reformers  who  were  prudent  or  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  beyond  .the 
frontiers  of  Italy,  the  Socini,  and,  among 
others,  Aconcio,  the  first  writer,  as  Mr. 
Hallam  justly  observes,  who  limited  the 
fundamental  articles  of  Christianity  to  a 
small  number  (Aconcio  himsc^  was, 
probably,  an  Arian,  and  included  the 
Trinity  among  the  disputable  points), 
and  anticipated  that  broad  principle  of 
toleration,  which  was  afterwards  asserted 
by  the  Arminians  of  Holland,'  and  by  Jer- 
emy Taylor,  in  his  celebrated  *  Treatise 
on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying.'  In  spec- 
ulative philosophy,  they  went  wandering 
on,  in  the  seclusion  of  their  own  souls, 
and  mi|rht  also  seem  to  take  delight  in 
tampenng  with  forbidden  thoughts.  Mr, 
Hallam  has  given  a  very  lucid  view  of 
the  pantheistie  tenets  of  Telescio,  of  Jor- 
dano  Bruno,  and,  at  a  later  period,,  of  the 
singularly  fanciful  hypotheses  of  Campa- 
nelia.  On  these  writers,  however,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  reference 
to  his  volumes.  The  extreme  political 
theories  were  in  general  the  growth  of 
countries,  in  which  men's  minds  had,  as 
in  France,  been  wrought  up,  by  fierce  fac- 
tions and  civil  wars  to  the  most  violent 
oppugnancy ;  or  where  on  one  side  the 
Reformation  principle  ass^ted  the  su- 
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premacy  of  the  State,  the  reviving  Roman 
Catholicism  that  of  the  Church,  with  the 
most  uncomproniisiiig  and  unUouted  ve- 
hemence. The  oppressions  of  the  gov- 
ernments, which  were  enough  *  to  drive 
a  wise  man  naad' — ^the  classical  studies^ 
which  o^red  the  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome  for  models  of  public  liberty^the 
fanaticism,  which  sought  its  only  prece- 
dents in  the  Jewish  policy — ^the  asserted 
power  of  the  Churcih  over  heretical  or 
apostate  sovereigns — ^wrought  together  in 
strange  accordance  to  develope  and  pro« 
mulgktethe  doctrine  of  tyrannicide  :  the 
Seoteh  Republiean,  the  English  Church- 
OMU,  the  French  Leaguef^  and  the  Spanish. 
Jesuit— »BUchanan,Poynet,  Rose,  and  Boa- 
eher,  and  Mariana — met  together  <by  dif. 
ferent  roada  on  this  perilous  point.  Mr. 
HaUam,  at  the  clos^  of  this  part  of^iis  su^ 
jeet,  introduces  a  luminous  vindication  of 
the  right  of  Bodin  (the  author  of  .the  '  Re- 
pablic')to  a^  eminent  rank  among  political 
writers. 

Bat  the  higher  philosophy  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  material  world  required  meti 
of  more  comnrMmdinff  intellects^  and 
placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances, 
to.  enable  her  to  burst  at  on^e  the  shack- 
les of  scholastioism^and  of  the  ffreat  au- 
thority of  scholasticism,  Aristotle.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  for  us  to  compress 
ianher  the  compressed  summary,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hallam,  of 
the  ^weight  and  influence  of  the  great  li< 
berators  of  the  mitid  of  man,  Bacon, 
Gassendi,  and  Descartes.  Yet,  here  again^ 
we  find  that  the  stirring  repose  of  the 
later  part  of  Elizabeth's,  and  th«  yet  par- 
tially agitated  commencement  of  James's 
reign,  gave  ample  room  for  Bacon  to  con- 
struct his  new  system  of  philosophy  | 
while  IXescartes  mifi^ht  appear  to  retire, 
not  merely  from  the  fdl- watchful  vigilance 
of  the  church,  but  likewise  fro«i  the  tu-^ 
molts  which  had  scarcely  ceased  to  deso- 
late his  country,  to  the  more  peaceful 
dominian  of  Holland.  In  one  respect,  if 
QBintetropted  meditative  retirement,  if 
repose,  and  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  were  ,h}B  objects,  Descartes  had 
miataken  the /place  chosen  Cpr  his  sanctua- 
ry. The  dominant  Calvinism  of  Holland 
was  at  least  as  jealous  and  searching  in 
its  vigilance,  as  narrow  in  iXs  prejudices, 
and  as  virulent  in  its  hatred  of  enlai^ed 
philosophy^  as  the  Sorbonne  or  the  se- 
verest school  of  the  Jesuits.  Bacon  was 
hairier  in  his  position,  and  his  philoso- 
phy came  lesa  into  contact  with  theolopc 
questions.    We  might  iiMiieed  wish  that 


his  moral  had  been  as  much  above  suspi- 
cion as  his  religious  orthodoxy  seems  to 
have  been.  Mr,  Hallam's  object  through- 
out these  profound,  and  sometimes  ah** 
struse,  discussions,  appears  to  be,  to 
award  with  rifi^id  impartiality  his  fair 
meed  of  originiuity  and  invention  to  each 
of  these  great  labourers  in  the  fabric  of 
human  knowledge ;  he  is  strictly  just,  as 
well  to  those  whose  names  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  with  reverence  and  grati- 
tude, as  to  others  who  bear  a  much  less 
popular  sbuni^  as  Hobbes,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  Spinosa.  We  extract  a  passage 
on  the  much-debated  question  of  tne.pop- 
utarity  and  influence  of  Bacon's  writings : 

'  What  has  kem  the  fame  of  Bacon,  *•  the  wiseet, 
gtroateot  of  mankind,*'  it  ia  neodless  to  nty.    What 
has  bean  hia  real  infloenoe  oyer  mankind,  how 
much  of  oar  enlarged  and  exact  knowledge  may 
be  attriirated  to  hie  indactive  methed,  what  of  thw 
again  haa  been  dne  to  a  thorough  study  of  hie  writ, 
ings,  and  what  to  an  indirect  and  seeondary  ae- 
qiiaintaace  with  them,  are  questions  of  another 
kind,  and  less  ^easily  sobred.    Stewart,  the  philoso- 
pher, who  has  dwot  most  on -the  praises  of  Bacon, 
while  he  eo^eeiTm  him  to  -  hare  ezereised  a  consi. 
devable  ihflneneo  over  the  English  men  of  science 
in  the  seventeenth  centory,  suppoaes,  on  the  author* 
ity  of  Motttuek,  that  he  did  not  •*  command  the 
genera]  admiration  of  Eufope,"  till  the  pobAcation  ' 
of  the  preliminary  diiconne  to  the  Freiieh  Ency*' 
clopisdia   by  Diderot    and^    D'Alembeit    This, 
however,  is.  by  much  too  nfecipitate  a  condwion. 
He  became  almost  immedkteiy  known  on  the  eon. 
tinent.    Gassendi  was  one  of  his  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers.   Destextes  mentbns  him,  I- believe,  once 
only,  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  in  1633;  but  he  was  of 
all  men  the  most  unwilling  to  praises  contemporary. 
It  may  be  said  that  these  were  pbiloeophers,  and  that 
their  testimony  dees  tiot  imply  the  admiration  of 
mankmd.    Bot  writan.of  a  very  different  chaiao. 
ter  mention  him  in  a  fam^lisr  manner.    Rieheliett 
is  said  to  have  highly  esteemed  Lord  Bacon,    And 
it  may  in  some  measore  be  due  to  this,  that  in  the 
Sentimens  de  P  Aoadteie  Fran^aise  snr  hTCid,  he  is 
allnded  to,  ihnnly  by  t^  naqie  of  Baeois'  as  one 
well  known*    Voitvre#  la  a  letter  to  CkNttari  a^tf  • 
the  same  timchesbws  high  eulogy  on  somepassa. 
ges  of  Bacon  which  his  correspondent  had  sent  to 
him,  and  obsesrvee  that  Horace  would  have  been  as- 
tonished to  hear  a  barbarian  Bntahdiseoarse  la 
such,  a  stJils.    The  treatise  De  An^^entie  was  x^ 
published  in  France  in  1634,  the  year  after  its 
appearance  in- England.    It  was  translated  into 
French  as  early  as  163S ;  no  gnat  proofii  of  neglect. 
Editions  came  oQt  in   Holland,  1645,  1650,  and 
1662.    Even  the  Novum  Oiganian,  which,  as  his 
been  said,  new  became  tp  popular  as  his  etber^ 
writings,  was  thrice  printed  in  HolUnd,  in  1645, 
1650.  and  1660.    Leibnits  and  PnffimdcsfaM  load 
in  '  their    expressians  of  admintion,  the'  ftxmer 
ascribing  to  mm  the  ftyival'of  tros  philoso|»^y  aa* 
fully  as  we  can  at  pteesnt.    I  shonld  be  mote 
inclined  to  donbt  whettierhe  wers  sde«|iialsly  valued 
by  his  conntrymen  in  his  own  time,  or  in  theimiAi. 
diately  subsequent  period.    Under  the  first  Stuarts, 
there  was  little  taAe  among  studlons  men  but  for 
thcok>gy,  and  ohMy  for  a  theofai(^  wWeh,  inro^ 
ceeding  widi  an  eztrsme  deforsiiee  to  auCboriC^ 
could  not  but  generate  a  di^NiiilioB  of  Mind,  evwi    j 
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upon  other  tubjects,  alien  to  the  progreMlve  and 
inqaisithre  apt  nt  of  the  inductive  philoaophy. 

<  The  institution  of  the  Royal  Society,  or,  rather, 
the  loTO  of  physical  seieace  oat  of  whieh  that  iosti^ 
tntion  aioae,  in  the  aecond  .part  of  the  aeTeoteenth 
century,  made  Eogland  resound  with  the  name  of 
her  iUuatribua  chancelbr.  Few  now  spoke  of  him 
without  a  kind  of  homage  that  only  the  greatest 
men  leoeive.  Yet  stifl  it  was  hr  natural  philoto- 
phera  alone  that  the  writinga  of  Bacon  were  much 
studied.  The  editions  of  his  work%  except  the  Es- 
says, weiiB  few  ;  the  Novum  Organum  never  came 
separately  from  the  English  press.  They  v^ere  not 
evrni  much  quoted- )  for  'f  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  the  iashk>n  of  referring  to  the  brilliant  passages 
of  the  De  Augmentis  and  the  Noviun  Organum,  at 
least  in  books  designed  for  the  general  reader,  is  not 
much  older  than  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Scot- 
land  has  the  merit  of  havfaig  led  the  way  ;  Reid, 
Stewart,  Robison,  and  Flayfiur  turned  that  whieh 
had  been  a  blind  veneration  into  a  rational  worship ; 
and  I  ahoold  suspeet  that  more  hare  read  Lord  Ba. 
con  within  these  thirty  years  than  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding  centurte.  It  may  be  an  usual  ooosequence 
of  t^  enthusiastic  panepryrics  lately  pouied  upon  his 
name,  that  a  more  positive  efficacy  has  sometimes 
been  attributed  to  bis  philosophical  writings  than 
they  really  posses^d,  and  it  might  be  asked  whether 
Imjt  where  he  was  probably  not  much  known, 
wefs  not  tli0  true  school  of  exnerinMOtal  phikMopby 
in  Europe,  whether  his  methods  of  investigation 
were  not  chiefly  such  as  men  of  sagaieity  and  lovers 
of  truth  might  simultaneously  have  devised*  But, 
whaCiew  may  have  been  the  case  with  respect  to 
aetoal  discwvaries  iasclsnce,  we  nmst  give  towriu 
ten  wisdom  its  proper  meed  ;  no  books  prior  to  those 
of  Lord  Baoon  carried  mankind  so  far  on  the  road 
to  truth ;  n«n6  hav^  obtafaied  so  thorough  a  triumph 
over  arrogant  usurpation  withoiit  seeking  tasubsti. 
tttte  another ;  and  he  naj  ba  eompared  with  those 
hlMBrators  of  nations,  who  have  given  them  laws  by 
fi4iioh  they  might  govern  themsidvea,  and  retained 
no  homage  ^  but  their  gratitnde.**~voL  iii.  pp.  S23S* 

Yet  after  all  which  has  heen  written  hy 
eloquent  men,  in  earlier  or  in  modern  days, 
especiaHy  by  a  Imng*  writer  to  whom  Mr. 
Hallam  allndes,  is  there  anything  so  fine, 
flo  true,  or  so  discriminating,  as  old  Cow- 
ley^s  lines,  which,  though*  as  inscribed  to 
the  Ro3ral  Society,  they  may  appear  chief- 
ly addressed  to  the  natural  philosophers 
ot  his  day,  yet,  as  poetry,  may  perhaps  be 
conaiderM  the  expression  of  a  more  gen* 
oral  sentiment  1^  The  lines  are  well 
known,  but  will  bear  repeating  :-— 

*  BaooB  at  last,  anighty  ittan,  aroM, 
Whom  •  wise  king  and  Nature  obese 
Lord  GhanoeUor  of  both  their  laws, 
Afid  boMly  undertook  the  injUr'd  PupUa*. cause. 

Authority  whitfa  did  a  body  boast. 
Though  *iwas  but  air  oondens'd,  and  stalk'd  about 
Like  aome  old  giant's  more  gigaalto  fftadat, 

Ta  terrifie  the  learned  iQut, 
With  the  plahi  mam  ef  true  ReaMmli  light 

fle  chased  out  of  her  sight; 


From  these  and  all  kmg  errors  (^  the  way, 
In  whiobMT  wandering  prsdeesssors  went, 
Aai,  Uka  th*  old  Eehnws,  many  yeaisM  atmy 
la  dstala  of  bMl  sttuOl  asteid. 


Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last ; 

The  barren  wilderness  he  past, 

Did  on  the  very  border  stand 

Of  the  bledt  promised  tend, 
A^ul  from  the  mountain's  top  of  his  exalted  wit 

Saw  it  himetolf;  and  show*d  us  H. 

Bnt  life  did  never  to  one  man  allow 

Time  to  discover  worlds,  and  oonquer  to*  ;    - 

Npr  can  so  short  a  line  anfioient  be 

To  fathom  the  vast  depths  of  Nature's  sea, 

The  work  he  did  we  ought  i*  admire, 
And  were  unjust  if  we  should  more  require 
From  his  few  yean,  divided  twixt  th'^  excess 
Of  low  aflictions  and  iiigh  hapt>insss  i 
For  who  on  things  remote  can  fix  his  sight 
Who's  always  in  a  triumph  or  a  fight  7'* 

Though  the  resuscitation  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  itis  vigorous  reorgankatifNi, 
as  the  dominant  feeling  or  passion  of 
southern  Europe,  and  the  authoritytwhicb 
it  assumed  over  the  education  of  mankmd, 
might  restrain  the  intellectual  advance- 
ihent  which  was  hastening  onward  to  its 
more  perfect  development  in  Protestant 
countries,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
France,  it  gave  birth  to  a  new  outbarsl 
of  poetry,  as  we  have  already  observed^ 
in  Italy,  but  more  manifestly  in  Spain. 
The  age  of  literature  in  Spain  waa  the 
shortest  of  any  country  "which  has  attain* 
ed  to  any  distinction.  It  Is  almost  com* 
prehended  in  the  period  of  Lope  de  Ve|;a, 
Cervantes,  and  Calderon,  iidbich  likewise 
includes  its  better  historians.  The  rdU* 
gious  excitement  met  with  oth^r  causes 
which  stirred  the  statelv  solemnity  of  the 
Spanish  mind  into  activity.  Her  military 
glories,  the  adventurous  conquests  in 
America,  the  wars  against  the  Moors^ 
which,  though  they  soon  degenerated 
into  fierce  and  intolerant  persecutions, 
at  first  retained  somid  tinge  of  romance 
and  chivalry— all  the  best  part  of  her 
drama,  her  Don  Quixote,  her  historians, 
perhaps  even  the  best  of  her  ballads,  be* 
long  to  the  century  which  lies  between 
1550  and  1650.  Mr.  Hallam  speaks  with 
less  confidence,  and  leans  more  on  the 
authority  of  others,  in  his  survey  of 
Spanish  literature,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  his  undertaking.  Of  some  of  their 
historians,  many  of  whom  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  great  animation  and  pictur- 
esqueness,  and  a  lofty  Spanish  dignity, 

*  As  we  may  not  have  another  opportonity  of  no- 
ticing Cowley  m  the  coarse  ot  our  reytew,  we  would 
say  i^t  we  mlYy  agree  wi^  Mr.  Hallam  in  hie  esti. 
mate  Off  his  iiuUta,  yet  we  appreoiate,  we  think 
ratlMT  more  Aiyoarably  hia  beanties.  There  can  be 
no  ooubt  that  Mr.,  Hallam  is  right  in  preferring  the 
Complaint,  and,  aa  we  also  think,  the  Elegy  on  Mr. 
Hetrey  to  that  on  Oa^haw  the  poet,  wlUoh  John, 
piecs.       ^  j 
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not  without  sotne  of  the  more  solid  quali- 
fications of  historic  art,  he  takes,  as  far 
as  we  reinemher,  i^o  notice,  except  of 
Mariana,  Mendoxa,  and  De  Solis.  The 
Spaniards,  in  their  lyric  poetry,  seemed 
at  one  time  in  danger  of  yielding  to  the 
dominant  classical  taste  of  Italy,  of  stoop- 
ing to  be  imitative  of  an  imitative  school. 
Herrera  and  Luis  de  Leon,  though  Hora^ 
tian,  yet  in  a  higher  tone  than  mere  co- 
pyists, and  Villegas,  not  so  much  from 
the  form  and  matter  as  from  the  exube- 
rant life  and  j^yfulness  ^  of  his  poetry, 
asserted  their  title  to  originality.  To  us 
the  great  interest  in  the  Araucana  of 
Erciila  is  that  the  author  himself  was  en- 
gaged in  the  wild  warfare  which  is  the 
BuQect  of  his  poem.  Spain  alone  has  her 
warrior  poets.  The  adventures  of  Cer- 
vantes are  weU  known;  and  however 
wearisome  the  episodes  of  the  Araucana 
— ^however  we  are  perplexed  by  a  sudden 
interruption  of  our  Indian  war  by  a  long 
vindication  of  the  virtue  of  Queen  Dido 
against  the  slanderous  anachronisntis  of 
Virgil — ^for  once  poetry  seems  to  be 
heightened  by  an  apparent  accordance 
with  historical  truth.^  and  there  is  an  air 
of  reality  about  the  CaupoUoan  and  the 
Lautaro  of  the  Araucana  which  compen- 
sates for  the  want  of  many  higher  poetic 
qualities^  But  the  poetic  fame  ofSpain  rests 
upon  her  drama,  from  which  the  theatres 
or  other  countries  were  long  content  to 
borrow,  either*  in  ungrateful  silence,  or 
with  a  kind  of  contemptuous  gratitude. 
The  imitators  seemed  to  admit  that  the 
rude  ore  was  dug  from  the  mine  of  Span- 
ish invention,  but  to  imply  that  its  whole 
value  and  beauty  depended  on  the  foreigrn 
workmanship.  The  German  critics  were 
the  first  discoverers  of  the  real  poetic, 
merits,  especially  of  Calderon,  whom 
they  sometimes  place  on  the  same  level 
with  Shakspeare ;  juat  as  other  discover- 
ers, when  a  Tinian  or  Juan  Femandes 
has  unexpectedly  burst  upon  their  sight, 
have  heightened  them  into  an  earthly  ra-r 
radise.  Mr.  Hallam  has  done  us  the 
honour  of  subscribing  to  our  estim^ate  of 
Galdevon  which  appeared  many  years  ago 
in  this  Journal,  and  which  still  acppearti  to 
us  to  be  just  and  true.  However  far  the 
drama  of  Spain  might  recede  from  the  pure 
morals  of.  Christianity  in  its  complicated 
amorous  adventures,  the  tricks  and  sub- 
terfuges of  its  Graoiosos,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral appeal  to  the  laws  of  Castilian  honour 
and  ancestral  pride,  rather  than  to  the 
simpler  and  more  Christian  precepts  of 
right  and  wrong,  there  can  be  no  doubt 


that  its  primary  and  indeed  its  unfailing 
inspiration  was  religion.  Independent  of 
the  Autos  Sacramentales,  which  form  a 
class  apart,  of  purely  sacred  dramas,  re- 
presented in  the  festivals  of  the  Church 
with  the  solemnities  of  religion,  mAny  of 
the  nobler  plays  of  Calderon,  especially 
the  celebrated  Devocion  de  la  Cruz,  were 
strictly  religious  tragedies^  And  it  was 
a  religion  still  fertile  in  miracle,  believing 
with  fond  fidelity  every  wild  legend.  The 
hagiofirraphy  of  the  Church  was  to  Lope 
and  Calderon  what  the  Grecian  mytho- 
logy was  to  jEschylus  and  Sophocles.  It 
was  a  reliffion  of  which  the  first  principle 
was  hatred  of  the  heretic  and  the  infidel 
— a  religion  fortified  in  this  fierce  intole- 
rance by  the  long  wars  with  the  Moors  ; 
which  was  in  no  fear  of  the  Inquisition,  so 
genially  instinct  was  it  with  the  same 
spirit,  and,  like  the  Inquisition,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  dominant  sentiment. 
No .  wOnder  that  where  the  Auto  de  Fd 
was  a  popular  exhibition,the  milder  yet  not 
less  fervid  fanaticism  of  Calderon  should 
find  the  poet's  strong  encouragement,  the 
response  of  the  human  heart  to  his  lan- 
guage and  to  his  opinions. 

On  one  book,  however,  and  that  the 
most  important  in  Spanish  literature,  our 
readers  will  have  anticipated,  Don  Quix- 
ote, Mr.  Hallam  has  some  observations 
Bt  the  same  time  so  original  and  so  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  that  we  should  nei- 
ther do  justice  to  our  readers  nor  to  our 
author  if  we  should  not  invite  their  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hallam  first  ^ates  the  theory  of 
^  Don  Quixote,'  which  has  been  adopted 
and  followed  out  with  great  ingenuity  by 
M.  SismondL 

*  Accoiding  to  thoM  writer*)  the  primary  idea  ia 
that  of  a  **  UMLD  of  elevated  character,  excited  hj 
heroie  and  entbuBiaatic  feelinga  tQ  the  extrayagant 
pitch  of  wishing  to  restore  the  age  of  chivalry ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  foon  a  more  mistaken  notion 
of  this  worJL  than  by  considering  it  meielv  as  a 
satire,  intended  by  the  aatbor  to  ridicule  the  ab. 
surd  passion  for  reading  old  romances.**'  **  The 
fundamental  idea  of  Don  Quixote,**  says  Sismondi, 
*4s  the-etemai  contrast  between  the  spirit  of^poe. 
try  and  that  of  prose.  Men  of  an  elevated  soul 
propose  to  themselves  as  the  object  of  life  to  be  the 
defenders  of  the  weak,  the  support  of  the  oppi'ees. 
ed,  the  champions,  of  justice  and  fnnocence.  Like 
Don  Quixote,  they  find  on  every  side  the  imaoe  of 
the  virtues  they  worship ;  they  Believe  that  disin. 
terestedness,  nobleness,  courage— ^in  short,  knight 
erraiitry-«-are  still  prevalent ;.  and  with  no  calcula- 
tion  of  their  own  powers,  they  expose. <hemselvea 
for  an  aograteftil  world,  they  offer  themselves  as  a 


«  Bouterwek,  p.  334. 
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■aerifice  to  the  laws  mtid  inlet  of  an  imaginary 
fUte  of  •ocioty.** »»— vol.iii.  pp»  667,  668. 

Hence  the  inference  that '  Don  Quixote' 
i?  a  most  melancholy — some  even  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  add,  aa  destroying  the 
generous  poetry  of  life,  a  most  immoral 
book.  Mr.  Hallam  begins  by  observing, 
that  as  Hhe  mere  enthusiasm  of  doing 
good,  if  excited  by  vanity,  and  not  ac- 
companied by  common  sense,  is  seldom, 
very  serviceable  to  mankind  .  .  .  .  ;  or, 
as  the  world  might  be  much  the  worse 
for  such  heroes,  it  might  not  bo  immoral, 
notwithstanding  their  benevolent  enthu- 
siasm,^ to  put  them  out  of  countenance  by 
a  little  ridicule.' 

*  ThiB,  however,  it  not,  at  I  conceive,  the  pri- 
marr  aiin  of  Cervantet ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the 
exhibition  of  one  jp^at  truth,  at  the  predominant, 
bat  concealed,  moral  of  a  lonjf  work,  it  in  the  tph-it 
of  hit  age.  He  postetted  a  very  tlioughtful  mind, 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  humanity  ;  yet  the 
generalization  which  the  hypothetit  of  Bonterwek 
and  Siimondi  requirea  for  the  leading  conception  of 
Don  Quixote,  betidea  itt  being  a  little  incontittent 
with  tho  valorout  and  romantic  t;haracter  of  itt 
author,  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  phi. 
lotophy  than  hit  own 

*  In  the  first  chapter  of  thif  romance^  Cervantet, 
with  8^  few  ttroket  of  a  grea(  matter,  toU  before  ut 
the  pauper  gentleman,  an  early  riser  and  keen 
sportsman,  who,  •*  when  he  wat  idle,  which  wat 
mott  part  of  the  year,**  gave  himself  up  to  reading 
bookt  of  chivalry  till  he  Tost  hit  witt.  The  events 
that  ibllow  are  m  every  one't  recollection ;  hit  ln> 
nacy  contittt  no  doubt  only  in  one  idea,  but  tliit  it 
to  abtorbing  that  it  perverts  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  and  predominates  in  all  hit  language.  It  it 
to  be  observedr  therefore,  in  relation  to  the  noble, 
nett  of  toul  atcribed  to  Don  Quixote,  that  every 
sentifnent  he  utters  is  borrowed,  .with  a  punctilious 
rigour,  from  the  romances  of  his  library  ;  he  resorts 
to  them  on  every  occasion  for  precedents ;  if  he  is 
intrepidly  brave,  it  it  becaose  hit  madnets  and 
vanity  have  made  him  believe  himself  unconquer* 
able  ;  if  he  bestowt  kingdoms,  it  it  bccaute  Ama- 
dit  would  have  done  the  tame ;  if  he  it  honourable, 
eourteoot,  a  redrettet  of  wrongt,  it  it  In  punuance 
of  thote  prototypes  from  whom,  except  that  he 
teeiBt  rather  more  tcrupulous  in  chastity,  it  is  his 
onlv  boatt  not  to  diverge.  Those  who  talk  of  the 
exalted  character  of  Don  Quixote  teem  really  to 
forget  that,  on  thete  tubjectt)  he  has  no  (Character 
at  all ;  he  it  the  echo  of  romance ;  and  to  praite 
him  it  merely  to  saj  that  the  tone  of  chivalry, 
which  these  productions  studied  to  keep  up,  and, 
in  the  hands  of  inferior  artists,  foolishly  exaggerat. 
ed,  wat  full  of  moral  dignity,  and  hat,  hi  a  subdued 
degree  of  force,  modelled  the  character  of  a  man 
of  honour  in  the  present  day.  But  throughout  the 
first  two  volumes  of  Don  Quixote,  though  in  a  few 
unimportant  pattaget  he  talks  rationally,  I  cannot 
find  more  than  two  in  #hich  he  displays  any  other 
knowledge  or  strength  of  mind  than  the  original 
delhieation  of  the  character  would  lead  us  to 
expect. 

*  The  case  it  much  altered  in  the  last  two  vol- 
umes. Cervantes  had  acquired  an  immense  popu- 
larity, and  perceived  the  opportunity,  of  which  he 

*  liitt^rature  du  Midi,  vol.  iii.  p.  339. 


had  already  avaikd  hknself,  that  this  romanca 
gave  for  ditplaying  hia  own  mmd.  He  had  be. 
come  attached  to  a  hero  who  had  made  him  illut- 
triout,  and  tufTered  himsolf  to  lose  sight  of  the 
clear  outline  he  had  once  traced  for  Quixolo*s  per- 
tooality.  ^enoo^^e  find,  in  all  this  second  part, 
that  although  the  lunacy  as  to  knights  erraat  re- 
mains  Unabated,  he  is,  on  all  other  subjects,  not 
only  rational  in  th^  low  sense  of  the  word,  but 
cleir,  a^ute,  profound,  tareastic,  cool-headed.  His 
philosophy  is  elev»ted,  bat  not  enthusiastic;  his 
unagination  is  poetieal*  but  it  is  rettr^ined  byttiopg 
tense.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  Don  Quixotes ;  one^^ 
whom  Cervantes  first  designed  to  draw,  the  toolish 
gentleman  of  La  Mancha,  whose  foolishness  had 
made  hhn  ftaaticf  die  other  a  hiffhly-gUUd, 
accomplished  model  of  the  best  chivalry,  trained 
in  all  the  court,  thd  camp,  or  the  college  could 
impart,  but  tcathed  in  one  portion  of  hit  mind  by 
an  inexplicable  vititatiun  of  monomania,  *  One  U 
inclined  to  ask  why  this  Don  Quixote,  who  is  Osf 
vantes,  should  have  been  more  likely  to  lose  his 
intellects  by^  reading  romances  than  Cervantes 
himself.  As  a  matter  of  bodily  disease,  tuch  an 
event  it  doubtlett  possible;  but  nothing  can  be 
oonceivod  more  imtnroper  for  fictioA,  nothing  mora 
mcapable  of  affi>raing  a  moral  lestouf  than  the 
insanity  which  arises  wholly  from  disease.  Ipsan. 
ity  is,  in  no  point  of  view,  a  theqxe  for  ridicule ;  and 
thia  is  an  inherent  fault  of  the  romance  (for  those 
who  have  ima^ned  that  Cervantes  has  not  render- 
ed Quixote  ridiculous  have  a  strange  notion  of  the 
word) ;  but  the  thoughtlessness  of  nnmkind,  rather 
than  their  intensibility,  for  they  do  not  connect 
madness  with  misery,  lUmishet  tome  apology  for 
the  firtt  two-  volumoii.  In  proportion  at  we  per- 
oeive  below  the  veil  of  mental  deluaon  a  noUo 
intellect,  we  feel  a  painful  sympathy  with  itt  hu^ 
miliation  ;  the  character  beOomet  more  cbniplicat. 
ed  and  int^retting,  but  hat  less  truth  and  naturaU 
ness — an  objection  which  might  also  be  made* 
comparatively  speaking,  to  the  incidents  in  the 
latter  volumes,  wherein  I  do  not  find  the  admirable 
probability  that  reignt  through  the  former.  But 
thit  contratt  of  wisdom  and  virtue  with  insanity,  in 
the  tame  tubject,  would  have  been  repultive  in  the 
prhnary  delineation,  at  I  think  any  one  may  judge 
by  supposing  that  Cervantet  had,  in  the  firtt  chap- 
ter, drawn, each  a  picture  of  Quixote  at  Bonterwek 
and  Sttmondi  have  drawn  for  him,* — vol.  iii.  pp. 
669—672. 

Mr.  Hallam  adheres  therefore  to  the 
judjnnent  of  two  centuries  as  to  the  aim 
of  Uenrantes  in  ^  Don  Quirote/  and  thus 
sums  up  his  impartial  testimony  to  the 
merit  of  this  wonderful  work  ;-t- 

*  Cervantet  stands  on  an  eminence  below  which  ' 
we  must  place  the  best  of  his  tuccettort.  We 
have  only  to  compare  htm  with  Le  Sage  or  Field, 
ing,  to  jtfdge  of  hit  vast  superiority.  To  Scott  in- 
deed  he  must  3neld  in  the  Variety  of  hit  power  ; 
but  in  tho  line  of  comic  romance,  we  should  hardly 
think  Scott  his  equal.*— vol.  iii.  p.  674. 

While  Spain  was  thus,  as  it  were,  ex- 
hausting its  whole  intellect  in  one  brief 
era  of  poetry,  France  was  more  gradual, 
ly  yet  rapidly  maturing  at  once  her  short 
age  of  poetic  excellence,  and  that  per. 
fection  of  her  prose  which,  if  she  has 
maintained,  she  has  assuredly  not  sur- 
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passed.     .We  are  not  very  partial  to  the 
old  and  mUapplied  phrase,  ^  the  Augus- 
tan era  of  letters  5'  but  that  of  France — 
which  began  under  the   monarchy,  we 
presume  to  say,  of  Richelieu,  and  reach- 
ed its  height  under  Louis  XIV.— bears 
sufficient   analogy,  in   its  character  and 
the  principles  of  its  formation,  to  that  of 
imperial  Kome,  to  justify   its  use.      It 
seems  to  have  arisen,  like  that  of  Virgil 
and  Horace,  out  of  the  peace  of  iiespot- 
ism  which  followed  and  was  still  heav- 
ihg,  as  it  were,  with  the   motion  of  the 
religious  wars.      Its   marked  character- 
istic was,  that  it  was  the  literature  of  a 
court,   the   influence    of   which    spread 
through  a  capital  in  which  all  France  be- 
gan to  be  concentred.      It  i^^s  a  litera- 
ture of  society,  not  in  its  narrow  sense 
of  a  coterie,  or  even  of  an  academy,  but 
that  of  men '  constantly  in  contact  with 
each  other,  exercising  a  perpetual — at 
timep  a  refining  and  tasteful,  at  others  a 
repressive     and    contracting — authority 
over  its  development.     It  fed  on  public 
applause  ;  it  lived  on  the  immediate  sym- 
pathy of  those  to  whom  it  was  address- 
ed.    Hence  its  purity,  its  perspicuity,  its 
popularitVy  in  the  highest  sense — an  aris- 
tocratical  popularity,  indeed,  but  t)iat  of 
an  aristocracy  which  comprehended  the 
better   p^rt   of   France,   or    rather,    we 
should  say,  of  Paris.    Montaigne,  indeed, 
to  whom  rranca  and  Europe  are  indebted 
for  bringing  many   difficult  and  abstruse 
subjects   within    the   range   of    popular 
thought,  happily  for  himself  and  for  his 
fame  as  an   author,  lived   in  his  country 
retirement,   and   there   followed  out    in 
peace  all  his   desultory    but    delightful 
speculations  on  his  own  nature   and  on 
that  of  man.     Even  during  the  exclusive 
dominion  over  French  literature,  exer- 
cised by  the  court  and  the  capital,  some 
of  the  more  profound  thinkers  of  France 
dwelt  aloof;  either  in  foreign  countries, 
like  Descartes,  or  in   the  retired  sanctu- 
ary of  their  own  imagination,  like  Male- 
branche  ;  or,  like  Pascal,  if  we  may  so 
say,  in  the  gloomy  hermitage  of  a  melan- 
choly mind.      Yet  though  Pascal,  when 
he  brooded  over  his  sublime  *  Thoughts,' 
secluded  himself,  if  not  from  the  society, 
fro^i  the  intellectual  intercourse  of  men, 
when  he  w^uld  effect  his  great  moral  pur- 
pose, the  extirpation  of  the  low  Jesuit 
morality — when  he  would   expose   that 
subtle  casuistry  which,  working  outward 
from  the  confessional,  was  perplexing  the 
moral  sense  of  man,  and  substituting  cap- 
tious and  subtle  rules  for  the  broad  and 
vigorous    principles     which    cah    alone 


guide  or  satisfy,  the  conscience — ^Pascal 
himself  felt  the  necessity  of  becoming 
popular,  if  we  may  so  say,  Parisian.  The 
French  languaffe  had  never  b^®n  wpitt^ 
in  a  hiffher  style  of  refinement,  or  spoken 
so  vividly  to  the  general  ear,  a»  in  the 
*•  Provincial  Letters.'     The  fine  sarcasm, 
the  subtle  irony,  the  graceful  turn  t>f  ex- 
pression, the  poignant  hint  which  cannot 
be  mistaken,  the  suggestion  which  reck- 
ons, in  some  degree,  on  the  quickness  of 
the  reader,  the  simplicity   of  statement 
which,  makes  every    one  suppose  that 
they  are  at  once  at  the  bottom  of  the 
profoundest  subject,  the   quiet  coolness 
with  which  the  most  monstrous  tenets  of 
his  adversaries  are  at  times  iUustrated — 
these   Consummate   arts  of   writing,    in 
which  the  art  is  concealed,  would  have 
been  addressed  in  vain  to  a  ruder  age,  or 
a  more  agitated  society.     Whether  Fas« 
cal   is  occasionally   unfair  in  his  quota- 
tions, or  uncandidly  general  in  his  infer- 
ences  from  insulated  sentences,  was,  we 
suspect,  as  little  inquired  by  the  readers 
of  the  '  Provincial  Letters'  in  Paris  as 
it  is  by  posterity.     The  style,  the  inimi- 
table  style,   carried  all  before   it ;   the 
most  fastidious  taste  might  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  purity  and  clearness  of  Pascal ; 
and  even  now,  when  the  questions  which 
they  agitate,  and  tbe  passions  to  which 
they  appeal,  are  obsolete  and  dead,  we 
revert  to  the  '  Provincial  Letters'  as  to 
the  perfection    of   composition.      How 
much  Voltaire  was  indebted  to  thifi  ex- 
traordinary work  for  his  own  brilliancy 
of  style,  he   acknowledge?  as  fully    as 
could  be  expected  from  his  vanity.     The 
keen  and  furbished  weapons  which  Pas^ 
cal. had  forged  with  such  skill  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  best  interests  of  religiou, 
were  turned  against   it  in  the  next  age. 
We  do  not  make  this  observation,  how- 
ever, to  the  disparagement  .of  Pascal : 
that  evil  lay  deeper  than  in  the  influence, 
the  adventitious  and  unintentional  influ- 
ence, of  any  one  man. 
,    As  might  be  expected  in  the  literature 
which  adapted   itself  to  such  a  state  of 
things,  many  of  its  cleverest  writers  were 
writers  for  society — shrewd  and  brilliant 
painters  of  the  manners  around  them— 
such  as  La  Bruyere  and  Bochefoucault 
in  prose,  and  that  model  of  the  light  and 
graceful  ia  verse^rwhose  elegance,  wit, 
and  taste,  compensate  foj  all  the  higher 
qualities  of  poetry — La  Fontaine. 

But  the  two  great  spheres  in  which 
French  poetry  and  French  prose  expand- 
ed themselves  to  maturity,  where  there 
was    an  idle,  and,  as  it  would  be  sup- 
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posed,  a  cultivated  arifltobracy,  whose 
atmosphere  of  life  was  public  spectacle 
and  amusemeDt,  wete  (let  not  our  readers 
be  shocked  at  the  juxtaposition)  the  stage 
and  the  pulpit.  No  one  will '  deny  tlnrt 
there  was  something  more  than  oratori- 
cal, something  dramatic  (we  use  the  word 
in  no  iuTidious  sense),  in  those  splendid 
displays  of  eloquence  which  fell  from  the 
lips  of  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and,  at  a 
lirter  period,  of  Massillen,  and  which 
powerfully  contributed  to  form  the  vivid 
and  numerous  character  of  French  prose. 
These  sermons  were  by  no  means  a  part 
of  a  general  system  of  instructioto  ;  they 
were  s^reat  exhibitions,  to  which  the  kiug 
and  ail  his  nobles  crowded  at  peculiar 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  Advent  and  in 
Lfcnt.  Not  merely  a  particular  preacher, 
but  a  particular  sermon,  was  commanded 
by  royal  authority.  The  funeral  orations 
were  more  peculiarly  a  kind  of  aristo- 
cratical  religious  spectacle,  accompanied 
with  all  the  impressive  circumstances  so 
well  understood  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  no  doubt  for  a  time  produc- 
ing strong  religious  infipressions.  The 
year  mi^nt  indeed  appear  divided — not, 
m  truth,  m  equal  portions — ^between  these 
solemn  religious  exhibitions  and  the  pro- 
faner  diversions  of  the  drama.  In  Lent 
the  king  turned  off  his  mistresses,  the 
theatres  were  closed,  and  nothing  was 
seen  but  the  outward  signs  of  p<enitence, 
and  humiliation,  and  propriety ;  nothing 
was  listened  to  by  the  court  but  the  grave 
arguments  of  Bourdaloue,  or  the  magni- 
ficent rhetoric!  of  Bossuet.  But  Lent 
gone  by,  the  old  familiarities  were  again 
renewed;  all  Paris,  at  least  the  court, 
streamed  again  to  the  doors  of  th^  the- 
atre, and.  CornetUe  «nd  Racine  resumed 
their  empire.  At  length,  when  the  last 
(as  the  doting  old  monarch  himself  per- 
haps fondly  supposed)  more  legitimate 
liaison  with  the  devout  Maintenon  was 
established,  a  still  closer  approximation 
took  place  between  the  religious  and  the 
theatrical  passion;  and  by  his  pleasing 
*  Esther'  and  his  noble  *  Athalie,^  Racine 
blended,  as  it  might  seem  to  some,  the 
two  incongruous  characters — that  of  a 
dramatic  writer  for  public  representation, 
and  a  religious  teacher. 

Mr.  Hallam,  though  so  ardent  a  Shak- 
sperian,  as  we  have  already  shown,  does 
not  think  it  necessary  to  deny  himself 
the  enjoyment  of  the  excellences  of  the 
French  •  drama.  *  Bigotry  in  taste,  like 
bigotry  in  religion,  is  its  own  punish- 
ment ;  the  victim  of  the  one  who  from 


mistaken  rigour  forbids  himself  the  free 
use  of  the  lavish  bounties  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, and  thus  seals  his  heart  affainst 
many  of  the  most  delightful  and  blame- 
less enjoyn^ents  of  life,  is  an  object  of 
compassion  to  the  wise  and  charitable 
Christian;  the  rigorist  in  taste  may  in 
the  same  manner  i>e  pitied  for  the  narrow 
spirit  with  which  he  proscribes  many 
works  of  geiiius  and  beauty,  because  they 
are  not  in  harmony  with  his  established 
theories,  and  thus  shuts  himself  out,  as 
it  were,  from  half  the  world  of  letters. 
The  French  drama  certainly,  appears  to 
arise  out  of  two  singularly  incongruous 
elements,  the  classical  form  of  the  simple 
old  Greek  republics,  and  the  gallantry, 
which  descended  from  the  chivalry  of  the 
middle  a^es  upon  the  luxurious  courts  of 
modem  Europe.  Nothing  in  fact  can  be 
less  classical,  or  less  Grecian,  in  its  tone 
of  sentiment,  which  is  almost  the  vital 
energy  of  the  drama.  Yet  even  these 
discordant  elements  are*  wrought  up  in 
the  best  of  the  French  dramas  with  such 
singular  felicity ;  thd  construction  of  the 
drama  is  sometimes  so  skilful^'the  diction 
so  pure  and  noble,  the  whole  effect  so 
unbrokenly  solemn^  dignified,  and  im- 
pressive, that  even  as  works  of  consum- 
mate art,  if  not  of  creative  genius  and 
of  truth,  they  cannot  but  demand  our 
high  admiration.  Even  if  the  serious 
drama,  the  Roman  and  Grecian  Tragedy 
of,  France,  seems  to  belong  to  a  peculiar 
state  of  society,  and,  after  all,  may  seem 
domiciliated  by  a  forcible  transplantation, 
rather  than  native  and  congenial  to  the 
regiou,  still  a  brilliant  court,  and  an  ac- 
tively-idle capital,  was. the  soil,  of  all 
others,  adapted  to  the  comedy  of  charac- 
ter and  manners.  The  great  mistake  in 
Scblegel's  Lectures  on  the  Prama,  the 
evideuce  that  theory  will  mislead  even  a 
mind  so  sagacious,  prdfouncl,  and  discri- 
minating as  his,  appears  to  us  his  depre- 
ciation of  Moliere.  That  Moli^re  has 
not  the  poetry  of  comedy  which  animates 
the  gay  and  fantastic  scenes  of  Aristo- 

f»hanes,  is  unquestionable ;  but  of  all 
orms  of  poetry,  comedy,  we  should  con- 
ceive, is  least  to  be  limited  by  abstract 
theory,  and  without  abandoning  any  one 
of  its  essential  principles,  may  Approxi- 
mate the  most  closely  to  real  life.  And 
though  the  best  French  comedy  falls  far 
short  of  the  Shaksperian  in  variety  ^nd 
richness  of  humour,  we  can  only  express 
our  unfeigned  commiseration  for  those 
who  are  insensible  to  the  fine  wit,  the 
delicate  satire,  thie  inimitabUstruth  of  its 
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delineation  of  character  in  its  higher  de- 
partment, and  its  broader  but  still  easy 
and  playful  mirth,  its  inexhaustible  gaie- 
ty, its  brilliant  epigram,  the  fun  of  its  ex- 
posure of  the  lighter  follies  and  pretend 
tions  in  the  Precieusts  Ridicules  and  the 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

We  must  not,  however,  linger  on  these 
points,  nor  extract,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  our  difference,  as  we  mu^ht 
in  some  cases,  or,  as  would  more  o^en 
be  the  ease,  our  accordance  with  Mr. 
Hallam,  in  the  analysis  which  he  has 
given  of  many  of  the  best  French  dra- 
mas ;  we  hav6  dwelt  so  almost  exclusive* 
ly  on  questions  of  taste,  that  we  are 
conscious  that  we  should  do  injustice  to 
a  work  of  such  various  and  comprehen- 
sive character,  if  we  did  not  hkewise 
show  the  author's  manner  of  treating 
more  profound  and  solemn  subjects. 

We  are  constrained  to  pass  over,  as 
less  suited  to  the  general  reader,  the 
chapters  which  trace  the  progress  of 
classical  learning  and  general  scholarship, 
and  those  which  follow  out  the  discover- 
ies of  physical  science  ;  hut  we  must 
not  so  hastily  dismiss  the  abstruse  indeed, 
but  grave  and  all-interesting  subjects  of 
religion  and  speculative  philosophy. 
France  certainly  owes,  if  not  entirely,  m 
great  part  the  brilliancy,  life  and  elo- 
quence of  her  prose  to  her  ecclesiastical 
writers*  However  Religion  might  seem 
to  stoop  in  some  degree  from  her  elevat- 
ed position  to  assume  the  theatric  man- 
ner required  by  the  state  of  society,  yet 
from  this  condescension  to  popularity 
she  unquestionably  derived  great  lasting 
advctntages.  Religion  was  at  this  period 
one  of  the  great  dominant  impulses  of 
the  French  mind  ;  the  wars  of  the  League 
had  left  a  violent  agitaUon  in  the  heart 
of  man  ;  a  burning  zeal,  darkening  into 
intolerance,  which  all  the  gentleness  of 
Fenelon  could  not  allay,  and  of  which  he 
himself  was  the  victim^  still  actuated  the 
courtly  bishops,  who  administered  reli- 
gious flatteries,  or  at  least  condescended 
to  make  their  solemn  admonitions  accept- 
able to  tfie  royal  ear,  by  their  dazzled 
and  obsequious  homage  to  his  sovereifp- 
ty.  The  unexhausted  controversy  with. 
the  Protestants,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
fatally,  indeed,  for  the  Gallican  Church, 
by  allowing  it  to  relapse  into  indolent 
security,  as  well  as  for  the  faith,  justice, 
and  humanity  of  Louis  XlV.  ;  the  strife 
with  Jansenism,  and  even  the  controver- 
sy about  Quietism,  kept  the  intellect  of 
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the  higher  French  clergy  in  a  state  of 
fertile  excitement.  Nor  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed that  their  constant  habit  of  preaching 
for  effect  acted  with  a  powerful  influejice 
on  their  polemic  Writings.  It  was  as  the 
practised  orator  of  the  pulpit,  addressing 
a  refined  and  fastidious  audience,  that 
the  greatest  controversialist  xii  modern 
times,  Bossuet,  acquired  that  force, 
pregnancy  and  rapidity  of  style,  that 
perspicuity  when  treating  on  the  abstrus- 
est  topics — that  power  of  sweeping  the 
mind  along  with  an  irresistible  torrent^ 
as  it  seems,  while  we  are  borne  away 
upon  it,  of  unanswerable  argument^  of 
awing  and  confounding  the  mtellect  till 
it  dares  not,  or  is  almost  too  much  para- 
lysed to  venture  on  examination.  The 
training  in  this  same  school  of  popular 
eloquence  enabled  the  eagle  of  Meaux  to 
cast  that  clear,  and  rapid,  and  compre- 
hensive survey  over  ancient  universal 
history.  However,  it  may  not  satisfy 
either  by  its  depth  or  its  accuracy  the 
demands  of  philosophic  history,  though 
it  is  the  view  of  a  strictly  Romish  eccfe- 
siastie,  and  clearly  shows  from  what  po- 
sition it  is  taken  ;  yet  as  a  composition, 
this  work  of  Bossuet^s  may  be  consider- 
ed among  the  imperishable  records  of 
human  genius.  We  must  return,  how- 
ever, to  our  author,  and  will  select  hit 
observations  on  another  great,  though 
unfinished,  work  of  this  period,  the  Pen- 
s^es^  which  Mr.  Hallam  criticises  with 
the  boldness  of  an  independent  mind,  yet 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  the  character 
and  genius  of  rascal.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  Pascal  as  a  controversialist — 
it  is  cnrious'to  contrast  him  in  this  re- 
spect with  Bossuetj  and  to  remark  with 
what  skill,  or  rather,  perhaps,  from  what 
conscious  congeniality  of  their  own 
character  with  their  style,  these  eloquent 
men  used  such  dififerent  weapons,  though 
in  some  degree  forged  in  the  same  furnace, 
to  encounter  such  dififerent  antagonists. 
They  are  alike,  indeed,  in  purity  and  per- 
spicuity of  style  J — while  the  overwhelm- 
ing vehemence  of  Bossuet  would  have 
recoiled,  if  we  can  suppose  it  employed 
against  it,  from  the  hard  and  impassive 
ice  which  had  formed  over  the  Jesuit 
mind  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fine  and 
cutting'  irony,  the  latent  sarcasm,  the 
wit  and  the  elegance  of  the  Provincial 
Letters,  would  have  been  repelled  by  the 
ruder  yet  severer  reasonings  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  produced  no  efiTect  on  their 
stubborn  and  earnest,  if  we  may  so  say, 
their  homely  ^piety.    But  we  return  to 
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the  Thoughts  of  Pascal*  After  having 
obseryed  their  unsystematie  and  frag- 
mentary character,  Mr.  Hallam  pro- 
ceeds : — 

-  *  Among  thetfe  who  suitained  the  truth  of  Chris* 
tianity  by  argument  rather  than  authority,  the  first 
plaee  both  in  order  of  time  and  of  excellence  is 
due  to  Pascal,  though  his  Thoughts  were  not 
pnbUihed  till  1670,  some  years  after  his  death, 
•ad,  in  the  first  editien,  not  without  suppressions. 
They'  have  been  supposed  to  bo  fragments  of  &  more 
systematic  work  that  he  had  planned,  or  perhaps 
only  reflections  committed  to  paper,  with  no  design 
of  publication  in  their  actual  form.  But,  as  is  gen- 
wally  the  case  with  works  of  genius,  we  do  not 
easily  persuade  ourseWes  that  they  could  have 
been  improved  by  any  such  alteration  as  would, 
hare  destroyed  their  type.  They  are  at  present 
bound  together  by  a  real  icoherence  through  the 
predominant  character  of  the  reasonings  and  senti* 
menu,  and  give  us  everything  that  we  could  desire 
In  a  more  regular  treatise  wiUiout  the  tedious  ver- 
bosity which  regularity  is  apt  to  produce.  The 
style  is  not  so  polished  as  in  the  Ftovincial  Letten, 
sad  the' sentences  are  sometimes  ill  constructed 
and  elliptical.  Passages  almost  transcribed  from 
Montaigne  have  been  published  by  careless  editors 
asPascaTs. 

*  But  the  Thoughts  of  Pascal  are  to  tie  ranked,  as 
a  monument  of  his  genius,,  above  the  Provincial 
Letters,  though  some  have  asserted  the  contrary. 
They  bum  with  an  intense  light :  condensed  in 
expression,  sublime,  energetic,  rapid,  they  hurry 
away  the  reader  till  he  is  scarcely  able  or  willing 
to  mstinguish  the  sophisms  from  the  truth  they 
oontain.  For  that  many  of  them  are  incapable  of 
bearing  a  calm  scrutiny  is  very  manifest  to  tliose 
who  apply  such  a  test  The  notes  of  Voltaire, 
though  always  intended  to  detract,  are  sometimes 
mumswerabia  ;  but  the  splendour  of  Pascars  elo- 
quence absolutely  annihihites,  in  efiect  on  the 
general  reader,  even  this  antagonist. 

'  Pascal  had  probably  not  read  very  largely,  which 
has  given  an  ampler  sweep  to  his  genius.  Except 
tile  Bible  and  the  writings  of  Augustine,  the  book 
that  seems  most  to  have  attracted  him  was  the 
Essays  of  Montaigne.  >Yet  no  men  could  be  more 
unlike  in  personal  disposition  and  in  the  cast  of  their 
intellect.  But  Pascal,  though  abhorring  the  reli- 
gkms  and  moral  carelessness  of  Montaigne,  found 
mnch  that  fell  in  with  his  own  reflections  in  the 
eonteropt  of  human  opinions,the  perpetual  humbling 
of  human  reason,  which  runs  through  the  bold  and 
original  work  of  his  predecessor.  He  quotes  no 
book  so  firequently;  and  ihdeed,  ezoept  Epictetus, 
and  once  or  twice  Descartes,  he  hardly  quotes  any 
other  at4dl.  Pascal  was  too  acute  a  geometer,  and 
too  rincero  a  lover  of  truth  to  countenance  the  so- 
phisms  of  mere  Pjrrrhonism  ;  but  like  many  theolo- 
(ical  writers,  in  exalting  fiiiih  he  does  not  always 
give  Reason  her  value,  and  funiiafaes  weapons  which 
the  sccptio  might  employ  against  himself.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  denies  the  validity  of  the  proofs 
of  natural  relinen.  This  seems  to  be  in  some  mea. 
sure  an  error,  founded  on  mistaking  the  objections 
he  puts  in  the  mouths  of  unbelieveis  for  hi»own. 
But  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  his  argu- 
ments for  the  being  of  a  Ood  are  too  often  d  tutiori, 
that  is  the  sifest  side  to  take. 

•Bnt  the  leading  principle-of  Pascal's  theology,  that 
from  which  he  deduces  the  necessary  truth  of  reT& 
lation,  is  the  fallen  nature  of  mankind ;  dwelling 
less  upon  scriptural  proofs,  wbioh  he  takes  for  grant- 
ed, than  on  the  evidence  which-  he  supposes  man 


htaiMlf  to  supply.  M  oUiing,  however,  ^san  be  more 
dissiuMlar  than  his  beautiral  visions  to  the  vulgar 
Calvinism  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  not  the  sordid,  gro* 
velh'ng,  degraded  CsJiban  of  that  school,  but^  the 
mined  archangel  that  he  delights  to  pai^t.  Man  is 
so  great,  that  his  greatness  is  manifest,  even  in  hSs 
knowledge  of  his  own  misery.  A  tree  does  not 
know  itself  to  be  miserable.  It  is  true  that  to  know 
we  are  miserable  is  misery ;  but  still  it  is  greatness 
to  know  it.  All  his  misery  proves  his  greatness  ; 
it  is  the  misery  of  a  great  ford,  of  a  king,  di^>oe- 
sesped  of  their  own.  Man  is  the  feeblest  bnpcfti  of 
nature,  but  it.  is  a  branch  that  thinks.  He  lequirce 
not  the  universe  to  crash  him.  He  may  be  killed 
by  a  vapour,  by  a  drop  of  water.  But  if  the  whole 
universe  should  crush  him,  h^  would  be  nobler  than 
tiiat  which  caused  his  death,  beeanse  he  laiews  that 
he  is  dying,  and  the  univene  would  net  know  its 
power  over  him.  -  This  is  very  evidently  sophistical 
and  declamatory ;  but  it  is  the  sophistry  of  a  fine 
imagination.  It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  find 
better  passages.  The  dominant  idea  recuib  in  aL 
most  every  page  of  Pascal.  His  melaneholy  gentue 
plays  in  wild  and  rapid  flashes,  like  lightning  round 
the  scathed  oak,  about  the  fallen  greatness  of  man. 
He  perceives  every  characteristic  quality  of  bis  na- 
ture  under  these  conditions.  They  are  the  solution 
of  oYery  problem,  the  clearing  up  of  every  inconsis- 
tency that  perplexes  us.  *'  Man^"  he  says  venr 
finely,  '*  has  a  f>ecret  instinct  that  leads  him  to  seek 
diversion  and  employment  from  without;  which 
springs  firbm  the  sense  of  his  oontinoal  miseiy.  And 
he  has  another  secret  instinct,  remaining  from  the 

Seatness  of  his  original  nature,  which  teaches  him 
at  happiness  can  only  exist  in  repose.  And  from 
these  two  contrary  instincts  there  arises  in  him  an 
obscure  propensity,  concealed  in  his  soul,  which 
prompts  him  to  seek  repoee  through  agitation,  ami 
even  to  fancy  that  the  contentment  he  does  not  en- 
joy will  be  found,  if  by  struggling  yet  a  little  longer 
he  can  open  a  door  to  rest.** 

*  It  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  any  one  would 
think  the  worse  ofhuman  nature  or  of  himself  br 
reading  these  magnificent  .lamentations  of  PascaL 
He  adonis  and  ennobles  the  deffeneracy  he  exag- 

Serates.  The  ruined  aqueduct,  toe  broken  column, 
^e  desolated  city,  suggefit  no  ideaiT  but  of  dignity 
and  reverenee.  No  one  is  ashamed  of  a  misery 
which  beam- witness  to  its  grandeur.  If  we  should 
persuade  a  labourer  that  the  blood  of  princes  flows 
in  his  veins,  we  might  spoil  his  contentment  with 
the  only  lot  he  has  drawn,  but  searoely  kill  in  him 
the  seeds  of  pride.'— <vol.  iv.  pp.  166—160. 

We  have  no  space  for  Mr.  Hallam's  ob- 
servations on  the  prbfound  and  difficult 
problem  which  is  ner^  forced  upon  the 
consideration,  the  origin  of  evil  in  man, 
but  we  can  recommend  them  as  worthy 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  are 
disposed  to  such  ^rave  inquiries.  To  the 
Christian,  after  all,  this  must  be  a  ques- 
tion of  pure  revelation.  Experience,  ob- 
servation, reason,  may  show  what  man  t>, 
but  whether  man  ever  existed  in  a  higher 
state  can  only  be  known,  and,  therefore, 
can  only  be  communicated,  by  an  intelli- 
gence anterior  to,  and  coraisant  of,  that 
pre-existeut  or  paradisaiciu  state.  All  the 
noble  contrasts  between  the  dignity  and 
insignificance,  the  power  and  wetikness, 
the  crimes  and  virtues  of  man,  prove  no- 
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thia^,  bey««d  the  actual  coadition  of  ka- 
manity,  wbich^  for  an^ht  we  can  know 
from  reaeon,  may  hayebeen  crefited  for 
wise  purposes  ia  this  imperfect  state ;  and 
genius,  Jike  Fascia's,  ranging  through  cre- 
ation, might,  no  doubt,  find  a  ddse  analo- 
gy, at  least  in  the  interrening  links,  if 
not  through  the  whcriie  infinite  series  of 
created  things.  All  beyond  our  ac^aal 
world,  we  repeat,  B(inst  rest  on  revelation: 
While  France  was  thus  proceeding  u|i- 
disturbed  in  her  peculiar  eoorte  of  mfel- 
leetual  development,  the  civil  wars  made 
a  violent  breach  and  interruption  in  the 
literary  progress  of  England.  Not  that 
there  was  any  complete  cessation  of  in- 
tellectual activity ;  as  the  collision  arose 
out  of  the  conflict  of  great  religious  and 
political  principles,  the  warfare  was  waged 
oythepen  as  well  as  by  the  sword;  the 
press  poured  forth  its  ilesultory  myriads 
as  the  land  its  armed  legions.  Bear  wit- 
ness the  huge  tomes  of  Puritm  divinity 
-and  the  countless  quartos  of  pamphlets ; 
but,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  publications 
were  too  hasty,  too  temporary,  too  much 
coloured  by  the  violent  passions  of  the 
time,  to  have  finy  lasting  influence,  as 
literary  prodilctions,  on  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.  •  Poetry,  indeed,  shrunk  into 
•iknce  amid  the  polemic  strife,  the  noise 
and  agitation  of  actual  war.  Here  and 
there  romantic  loyalty,  or  even  stem  re- 
poUieanism  istruck  out  a  few  short  notes, 
"vi^iich  rose  above  the  tumult,  and  showed 
that  poetry  was  not  yet  extinct  in  the 
heart  of  man;  we  allude  to  the  two  or 
three  exquisite  songs  of  Lovelace,  and  to 
some  of  Milton's  sonnets.  But,  in  gene- 
ral, verse  aspired  no  higher  than  the  po- 
litical song,  the  roaring  bacchanal  of  the 
cavalier  or  the  quailit  hymn  of  the  con- 
venticler.  'f  he  stage  was  proscribed ;  the 
l%aksperian  drama  had  uttered  her  last 
strains  in  the  feebler  though  still  lively, 
the  comparatively  unimpassioned  though 
not  unimagiriative  plays,  of  Shirley.  The 
sweet  promise  of  George  Withers'  early 
verse  was  soured  iAto  the  acrid  harsh- 
ness of  puritanical  satire.  With  the  few 
exceptions  above  alluded  to,  there  was  a 
comparatively  dreary  period  of  sublime, 
occasionally,  but  harsh,  polemical,  and 
political  prose,  which  intervened  between 
the  unrivalled  melody  of  Milton's  youth- 
ful poems,  the  '  Allegro  *  and  '  Pensero- 
so^'  the  *•  Comus '  and  the  ^  Lycidas,'  and 
the  solemn,  mature,  meditative  grandeur 
of  the  ^  Paradise  Lost.'  In  some,  indeed, 
of  the  State  Papers,  those  on  the  royal 
aide  which  were  written  by  Clarendon, 


and  in  some  fragments  which  remain  of 
the  parliamentary  and  judicial  eloquence, 
there  is  a  g^ve  dignity  and  force,  as  yet, 
perhaps,  scarcely  ever  attained  by  English 
prose.  For  terseness, 'fine  irony,  and 
biting  sarcasm,  the  singular  pamphlet, 
^  Killing  no  Murder,'  was  unrivalled  till 
the  days  of  Junius.  >  But  our  general 
literature  must  lode  back  to  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  and  James,  or  forward  beyond 
the  Restoration,  for  any  of  the  great  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  intellect.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  a  great  cause  more  un- 
worthily pleaded  than  in  the  *  Arraign- 
ment and  Defence  ^f  the  People  of  Eng- 
land for  the  Execution  of  Charles  the 
Firsts'  Milton  coi;iId  not  write  for  a  long 
time  ^without  flashes  of  his  nobility  of 
thought  and  language;  bat,  in  general^ 
his  victory  over  his  antagonist  Siumasius 
is  obtained  solely  by  ms  more  perfect 
command  of  Latin  Billingsgate.  The 
controversy  is  more  like  that  of  two 
schoolmasters  quarrelling  about  points  of 
grammar  and  expression,  and  lashing  each 
other  into  the  coarsest  personalities,  than 
the  advocates  of  two  great  conflicting 
principles  debating  a  solemn  question 
before  astonished  Europe. 

But  when  the  fury  of  the  storm  was 
over,  men's  minds,  more  temperately 
agitated,  had  leisure,  and  had  still  a  strong 
impulse  towards  intellectual  study  and 
productiveness ;  as  they  gradually  cooled 
down  to  more  sober  reasoning,  without 
altogether  quenching  the  vivUVing  fire 
witlun,  4hey  grappled  with  all  the  great 
questions  which  had  been  set  afloat  during 
the  period  of  turbulence.  In  poverty, 
and  neglect,  and  blindness,  the  fierce 
gladiator  who  had  struggled  with  stern 
energy  against  Prelacy  and  Monarchy, 
isolated  from  the  world  around  in  bis 
rel%ious  no  less  than  in  his  political  sen- 
thnents^came  forth  the  Poet  of  *^  Para- 
dise Lo^.'  The  stage  revived,  but,  un- 
happily, foreign  influences  had  streamed 
in  at  the  Restoration ;  our  drama  began 
to  imitate  the  versification  of  the  French 
and  the  wild  extravagance  of  the  Span- 
ish, without  the  dignity  and  elegance  of 
the  former,  or  the  inexhaustible  invention 
of  the  latter,— if  not  without  a  native 
vigour  of  language  and  much  sparkling 
wit,  with  a  deeply-rooted  immorality  of 
tone  and  profligacy  of  language  entirely 
our  own.  The  period  of  Charles  the 
Second  is  that  to  which  we  may  look  with 
Uie  greatest  shame  upon  our  more  popu- 
lar Hterature— the  literature,  that  is,  of 
our  court  and  capital  i  and  in  no  respect 
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to  much  as  in  the  comparative  waste  of 
him,  whom  we  may  yet  call,  ^  Glorious 
Johu.*  What  mi^r  Dryden  have  been 
in  better  daysl  There  are  few  lines  to 
us  more  melancholy  4han  those  in  which 
he  deplores  his  fatal  subservience  to  a 
Mubriqoe  and  adulterous  age.'  Dryden 
was,  perhaps,  the  first,  and  the  greatest, 
of  the  writers  for  bread^the  actors  on 
the  sta£^e  of  literature,  who,  in  old  John- 
son's phrase, '  as  they  live  to  please,  must 
S lease  to  live.'  We  mean  not  those  who, 
y  partial  compliance  with  the  spirit  of 
their  age,  command  it ;  who,  by  seeming 
obedience,  direct  it  to  better  thinga;  but 
those  who  throw  themselves  headlong 
into  the  current,  and  yield  to  its  impulse 
wherever  it  may  bear  them«  To  please 
the  age  of  Dryden,  unhappily,  it  was  ne- 
cessary  to  be  pompous  and  inflated  in 
tragedy,  coarse  and  filthy  in  comedy ; 
and,  with  a  reluctant  and  mournful  heart, 
Dryden  stooped  to  the  service  by  which 
he  lived.  Yet  though  we  deplore  the 
waste  of  high  talents  and  of  powers 
which,  if  they  had  ^irt  themselves  up  to 
tome  great  task,  might  have  obtained  a 
permanent  rank  in  literature;  perhaps 
those  poets  whose  poverty,  if  not  their 
will,  consents  to  sacrifice  lasting  fame  for 
ephemeral  influence  and  popiuarity,  are 
not  without  use  in  their  generation.  If 
they  vulgarise  they  likewise  popularise 
literature  \  they  are  constrained  to  speak 
in  a  more  intelligible  and  colloquial  tone 
(except  in  short  periods  where  the  fash- 
ion enforces  some  peculiar  affectation), 
in  order  to  acldress  the  many ;  they  give 
a  certain  elevation  to,  even  in  some  cases 
they  scatter  something  like  poetry  over, 
the  events  of  the  day ;  they  bring  down 
literature  from  its  heights,  they  draw  it 
forth  from  its  meditative  hermitage  to 
converse  with  man,  and  thus,  by  a  kind 
of  self-sacrifice  without  dignity,  by  an 
unintentional  assertion  of  their  own  su- 
periority to  the  mass,  they  diffuse  literary 
tastes,  and  extend  the  empire  of  mind 
over  classes  which  have  been  long  ex- 
cluded from  its  operation.  Except  the 
•  Fables,'  all  Dryden's  works  may  be  con- 
sidered as  written  on  occasional  and  tem- 
porary subjects.  *  Alexander's  Feast ' 
was  composed  for  music  on  St.  Cecilia's 
day;  *  Absalom  and  Achitophel '  is,  as 
every  one  knows,  a  political  satire.  The 
prefaces  to  his  plays,  and  the  *  Estay  on 
Dramatic  Poetry'  were  dashed. off  to 
serve   immediate    purposes;*   and,  per- 


*  Cousin  Swift*  puts  it  coarsely  : — 
— ^»  Merely  writ  at^rtt  for  fillingr. 
To  raise  the  volume*!  price  a  ehilling.' 


haps,  all  their  faults  and  wtmrn  of  their 
beauties  arose  from  these  circumstances 
of  their  composition.    . 

English  prose,  in  the  hands  of  Dryden, 
threw  off  that  still  somewhat  scholastic 
and  unfamiliar  tone  which  it  had  retain- 
ed even  in  the  great  writers  of  the  for- 
mer period*  Hooker  might  still  ap* 
pear  to  address  divines.  Bacon  philoso- 
phers, at  least  thinking  and  accomplished 
minds  ;  in  Dryden,  the  literary  language 
first  approached  the  plain,  the  idioiQatiO| 
the  vernacular.  The  pedantry  of  quota- 
tion,  the  endless  illustration,  the  quaint 
meti^phor.  seemed  to  fall  off  as  cumber- 
some or  superfluous.  It  had  all  the  faults, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  haste.  It  was, 
doubtless,  too  frequently  coarse,  careless, 
not  merely  unpolished,  but  unfinished  | 
as  it  drew  nearer  to  the  conversation  of 
educated  and  intelligent  men,  it  was 
too  apt  to  degenerate  .  into  the  cant  and 
fashionable  terms  and  phrases  which  pre- 
vail at  every  period.  The  poetry,  of 
Dryden  partook  in  these  merits  and  de* 
fects.  As  it  usually  treated  on  subjects 
in  themselves  less  essentially  poetical,  so 
it  could  not  speak  in  anytlung  like  a  po- 
etical  vocabulary.  Approacmnflr  nearer 
to  common  life,  it  used  someuing  far 
more  like  common  language  ;  it  was  dis. 
ting^ished  by  its  vigour,  its  pregnancy, 
its  solidity,  rather  than  by  its  imagina- 
tive  or  suggestive  richness  and  grace  ;  it 
was  language  which,  striped  of  its 
rhyme  and  cadence,  of  its  poetic  form, 
might  have  been  employed  at  the  bar  or 
in  the  senate. 

But  happily  the  Court  circle,  even 
London  itself,  was  not  England.  There 
were  great  minds  far  removed  from  the 
contagion  of  the  metropolis,  who,  either 
in  academic  retirement,  or  in  other  plac- 
es more  favourable  to  study,  as  well  as  to 
independent  dignity  of  intellect,  main- 
tained the  native  character  of.  English 
literature,  and  employed  themselves  in 
the  solution  of  those  problems  on  which 
the  age  required  satisfaction.  During 
the  political  and  religious  agitations  of 
the  civil  wars,  the  mind  of  man  had 
broke  loose  from  all  its  ancient  moor* 
infifs  ;  every  question  of  social  or  spirit- 
ual  interest  was  in  a  floating  and  unset- 
tled state— -every  established  opinion  had 
been  rudely  shaken^  or  torn  up  by  the 
roots — men  were  wildly  ruidiing  from 
one  extreme  to  another — the  most  op. 
posite  doctrines  met  and  embraced  ; — 
servility  in  political  theory  reconciled  it- 
self to  more  thfud  freedom  in  religions 
creed  ;  while  enthusiastic  religion  threw 
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of*,  or  attempted,  to  supersede,  all  civil 
control.  Profound  and  commanding 
minds  were  imperiously  required  to  re- 
store anything  like  peace  to  the  intellect, 
as  the  Restoration  had,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,  to  the  State  of  England  :  and  they 
were  not  found  wanting.  The  impulse 
of  the  great  moTement  was  still  working, 
and  with  its  most  powerful  influence,  on 
minds  which  were  either  repelled  by,  or 
kept  aloof  from,  the  degrading  intrigues 
and  debauchery  of  the  court.  Ckuren- 
don,  in  exile,  cotnposcid  that  immortal 
history,  which,  if  written  under  great  dis- 
advantages, from  memory  alone,  and  at  a 
distance  from  those  documents,  which 
can  alone  insure  minute  accuracy  in  the 
historicm,  had  still  a  faithfulness  more  im- 
pressive and  more  valuable.  If  the  me- 
mory of  Clarendon  had  let  fall  some  pet- 
ty circumstatices,  dates  and  names, .  it 
had  preserved  the  impressions,  the  actual 
being  and  presence  of  his  tidies,  as  it  ap. 
pea  red  to,  and  left  its  indelible  stamp  iip- 
on,  his  mind.  No  one  is  better  qualified 
to  appreciate,  and  no  one  can  praise, 
moreover,  with  greater  freedom  aind  just- 
ice, than  Mr.  Hallam,  the  ^cousammate 
skill  with  which  Clarendon  draws  the 
characters  of  men  ;  but  there  has  always 
appeared  to  us,  besides  this,  to  a  pecuttar 
degree,  this  faithfuhiess  of  impression— 
this  power  of  realising  the  scenes  and 
events  of  the  period,  with  their  workings 
on  the  minds  of  men,  which  is  among 
the  hiffhest  and  rarest  functions  of  a 
great  nistorian.  We  read  not  merely 
itie  barren  facts,  and  leam  the  names, 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ters, of  the  principal  actors,  but  the 
whole  tragic  drama,  with  the  emotions 
it  excited,  its  fears,  its  hopes,  its  pas- 
sions, its  vicissitudes,  passes  before  us, 
in  all  the  energy  and  movement  of  life. 

But  History,  however  nobly  written^ 
still  less  History  written  by  the  acknow- 
ledged hand  of  a  partisan,  could  not  de- 
cide, even  had  it  been  published  at  that 
time,  any  of-  those  solemn  questions,  of 
which  tne  impatient  mind  of  man  de- 
manded a  settlement.  The  very  depths 
of  metaphysical,  ethical,  and  theological 
speculation  were  to,  be  sounded,  not  by 
men  obstinately  wedded  to  one  theory  ; 
but  by  patient  and  impartial  reasoners, 
still,  in  some  cases,  sufficiently  impas- 
sioned to  follow  out  their  inquiries  with 
unexhausted  perseverance,  and  to  pre- 
sent its  results  in  a  vivid  and  earnest 
tone,  but  with  the  passion  subordinate 
to  the  reason,  or  lingering  only  in  the 


more  fervid  Of  metapboric  dictimi.  Some, 
indeed,  were  of  still  severer  tempera- 
ment. Neither  the  political  nor  the  re- 
ligious theories  of  Hobbes  are  Ukely  to 
find  too  much  favour  with  Mr.  Hallam  ; 
but  he  does  ample  justice  to  the  singular 
aeuteness  and  metaphysical  originality, 
to  the  yet  unrivalled  pregnancy,  perspicu- 
ity, and  precision  of  mnguage,  in  the  phi- 
losopher, of  Malmesbury .  Chillingworth 
was  likewise  among  the  more  austere  and 
sternly  logical  writers,  ^his  great  mtti, 
with  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  liberty  of  pro- 
phesying, and  the  admirable  John  Hales 
of  Eton,  first  established  in  this  country 
that  which  had  already  been  developed 
by  the  Arminians  of  Hollaod-<-tbe  true 
principles  of  protestant  toleration. 

We  must  not  venture  at  any  length 
upon  Taylor.  This  extraordinary  man 
was  endowed  to  excess  with  all  the  gifts 
of  a  great  writer,  but,  instead  of  balancing 
and  correcting  each  other,  each  seems  to 
seize  upon  him  in  turn,  and  hurry  him 
away  m  unresisted  mastery.  His  con- 
summate reasoning  powers  are  perpetual- 
ly betraying  him  into  refinements  and 
subtleties ;  he  is  not  merely  a  casuist  in 
his  professed  book  on  Casuistry,  his 
Dttctor  Dubitantimn,,  but  in  many  other 
parts  of  his  works.  In  the  Dnctor  he  is 
often  cool,  analjrtical,  and  runs  as  near 
the  wind  on  moral  points,  as  a  Jesuit. 
Pascal,  with  but  little  unfairness,  might 
have  found  rich  scope,  even  in  this  last  of 
the  vast  tomes  of  casuistry,  for  his  satire. 
The  inexhaustible  leamhi|r  of  Taylor  is 
uncritical  beyond  his  Ume  ;  passages 
from  every  quarter  are  heaped  up  with 
indiscriminate  profusion — loose,  frag- 
mentary, of  all  ages,  of  every  shade  of 
authority.  His  poetic  imagination  is  not 
merely  redundant  of  the  richest  and  most 
various  imagery,  but  works  out  every 
image  and  iliustmtion  to  the  most  remote 
and  fanciful  analogies.  His  very  com- 
mand of  language  seems  to  involve  him 
in  intricate  anc^  endless  sentences,  in  or 
der  that  he  may  show  his  w<>nderful 
4)ower  of  evolving  himself  with  apparent 
ease,  and  of  giving  a  kind  of  rhythm  and 
harmony,  a  cadence  sometimes  sweet  to 
lusciousnesB,  to  this  long  drawn  succes- 
sion of  words  and  images.*    Even  the 

•  We  are  rather  surprised,  in  Mr.  QaDarn'R  com- 
parison of  Taylor  and  Bishpp  Hall,  to  read  this 
sentence — •  These  two  great  diviftee  resemble  each 
olfaer,  on  the  whole,  so  much*  that  we  might,  for  a 
short  time,  not  discover  which  w^were  reading.'— 
Vol.  Jii.  p.  127.  They  are  like  vach  other,  to  our 
judgment,  only  m  the  ferrour  of  their  devoUoo. 
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.fistula,  iwhioh  bieatberthroiigkoiit  all  hie 
-tvorks,  are  lof  thk  exuberant  charaeter. 
His  ptety^soarsyat  times,,  into  tnystiotnn  ; 
his  praetioaleamMtaen  becomes  ascetic: 
;e¥an  his  charit j — tboagh,  for  ova  owm 
-parts,  we  find  the  excess  of  that  Tirtae  so 
.sare,  that' perhaps  we  had  rather  err  with 
Taylor,  i  than  be  ri^rht  with  some  sterner 
j^grn|atiste-'-4lasbMEnthought,in  its  strong 
recoil  from  the  harshness  of  Calvinism, 
to  •  appfoximate  to  the  •  other  -extreme. 
But,  on- the 'whole,  Taylor  was  of  ines- 
timable'serTice  to  the  religion  of  England ; 
lie  softened  the  aqierity  and  mitigated 
the  atemness  which  it  had  assumed 
during  the  iong  and  angry  strife  ;  he 
^owed  that  a  more  expansire  and  less 
riffidly  dogmatic  tone  was  consistent 
with  the  most  angelic  piety. 

To  the  other  great  cUvine  of  this  period 
the  greatest,  we  had  almost  ventured  to 
say,  of  English  divines,  Mr.  Hallamdoes 
not  appear  to  us  to  have  assigned  quite 
his  proper  position.  He  has  seized  the 
main  characteristics  of  Barrow's  mind 
and  manner,  with  his  usual  discrimina- 
tion ;  but  we  should  be  inclined,  both  as  to 
the  actual  merit  of  his  writings  and  his 
influenae  on  his  age,  to  claim  a  more 
separate  and  elevated  rank  for  this  solid 
thinker  and  unrivalled  master  of  the 
Englidi  language.  The  sermons  of  Bar- 
row, with  his  Treatise  on  the  Pope's 
Supremacy,  include  the  whole  domain 
of  theology  and '  of  morals.  There  is 
scarcely  a  question  which  is  not  exhaast- 
ed,  and,  by  his  inimitable  copiousness  of 
langoage,  placed  in  every  point  of  view, 
and  examined  with  the  most  conscien- 
tious aecuracy.  'Barrow  is  high  above 
indifference  or  Pyrrhonism,  but  his  com- 
manding reason  can  venture  to  give  every 
fair  advantage  to  the  arguments  of  his 
adversaries.  He  is  not,  indeed,  so  much 
a  polemic  writer  as  an  honest,  thoi«gh  de- 
vout, investigator  of  truth.  With  Barrow 
we  are  not  haunted  with  the  apprehen- 
sion that  we  are  following  out  a  partial 
or  imperfect  theoiy  5  it  is  all  before  us  in 
its  boundless  range  and  its  infinite  varie- 
ty ;  and  it  is  not  till  we  Jia^e  ,  received 
the  amplest  satisfaction  that  our  assent 
is  demanded  to  the  inevitable  conclusion. 


The  fancy  of  Hall  is  barren  in  comparison  to  that 
of  Taylpr.  Therw  is  almost  a  perpetnat  quaintness  ; 
and  in  almbst  all  his  works  he  continues  to  affect 
a  brevitT  of  period,  with  which  Milton  taunted  him 
hi  their'  controrersj  about  Episcopacy  : — *  To  be 
g^trded  by  one  who  makes  BDntences  by  the  statute, 
as  if  all  above  three  inches  Uiiig  were  confiscate.' 
This  is  very  different  from  Taylor's  redundant  flow. 


:Por  this,  indead,  and  the  fivm,  we  trust, 
insepaiaUe  .re-union  of  religion  and  the 
highest  morality,  which  had  been  forced 
asunder  in  the  reckless  conlests  of  fanati- 
cism in  all  ita  various  forms,  we  are  more 
indebted  to  this  great  divine  than  to  amy 
other  single  writer.  '■  Borrow  ^ave  its 
.character  of  strong  sense,  solioity,  and 
completeness  to  English  theology.  To 
some  of  us  he  will  ai^pear,  no  doubt,  in- 
sufferably prolix,,  and  unnecessarily  mul- 
tifBunous  m  his  divisions.  The  well- 
known- speech  of  Charles  U.,  that  he  hmu 
n(d  a  fair  mmm  heltft  noihing  to  besmdby 
any  oiu  who  came  afier  himy  was  no  doubt 
true ;  and  perhaps  we,  heing  accustomed 
to  a  more  rapid  and  effe^ive  style,  may 
feel  some  of  the  impatience  of  the  merry 
monarch  ;  yet  we  think  the  station  to  be 
adjudged  both  to  his  intelleatoal  powers 
and  the  influence  which  those  powers 
have  exercised  on  English  Uteratnre  and 
English  thinking,  must  set  him  far  apart 
from  most  of  the  writers  either  of  his  owi^ 
or  of  any  other  period. 

In  our  examination  of  Mr.  Hallam*s 
work,  we  are  conscious  that  we  have 
dwelt  almost  elclusively  on  what  may  be 
called  the  high  places  of  literature,  while 
much  of  the^merit  of  such  a  summary 
must  depend  on  the  judgment  with  which 
the  inferior  writers  are  admitted  into  the 
company  of  the  ^  ffods  and  demigods,' and 
the  sldll  with  which  the  more  feeble  and 
undistinguished  lineaments  of  their  lite- 
rary character  are  caught  and  painted. 
We  might,  no  doubt,  if  captiously  dis- 
posed, have  found  much  debatable  mat- 
ter on  these  minor  subjects ;  we  might 
have  complained  of  the  exclusion  of  some, 
and  protested  against  the  freedom  of  the 
literary  republic  being  granted  to  others. 
The  bibliographers,  again,  who  are  apt  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  a  writer  from  the 
rarity  of  his  book,  will  complain,  that 
volumes  over  which  the  hammer  of  Mr. 
Evans  has  been  suspended  for  many 
minutes  of  breathless  anxiety,  have  re- 
ceived no  more  notice  from  Mr.  Hallam 
than  from  their  own  age,  which  allowed 
them  to  sink  into  undisturbed  obscurity ; 
but  bibliography,  we  apprehend,  was  not 
the>object  of  our  author.  The  searchers 
of  the  recondite  treasures  of  the  Bodleian 
and  British  Museum  will  look  in  vain, 
perhaps,  to  this  work  for  its  guidance  in 
unearthing  or  undusting  writers,  not 
without  merit  or  influence  in  their  day, 
who  were  either  unknown,  or  havfs  been 
forgotten  or  disregarded  by  Mr.  Hallam. 
But  neither  was  this  case,  we  conceive, 
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contemplated'  in  his  dempi.  We  mast 
remeniber  that  this  is  Uie  first  great  gett- 
eral  map  or  ohart  of  the  intellectiial 
world  attempted  in  t^is  country.  To  all 
lovers  of  Uteratmre  it  will  be  acceptable ; 
to  the  yo«n^^  we  conceive,  invunable. 
We  almost  t^sh  that  we  conld  renew  our 
own  youth,  in  order  to  profit  by  its  in^ 
structions ;  it  would  have  prevented  us 
from  reading  a  vast  number  of  very  bad 
books,-attd  induced  us,  perhaps,  to  read 
somfe^good  ones.  The  more  extensive 
the  surface  of  literature,  the  more  we  are 
inclined  not  to  rest  in  the  narrow  circle' 
of  ovtr  native  libraries,  but  to  consider 
Europe  as  one  literary  republic ;  the 
greater  therefore  becomes  the  necessity 
of  introductions  to  literary  history.  We 
have  dwelt  much  on  the  adaptation  of 
intellectual  studies  to  the  necessities  of 
each  a?e;  nothing  was  perhaps  more 
imperatively  demanded  by  our  own  than 
that  which  we  now  possess  in  the  wOrk 
of  Mr.  Hallam — a  systematic,  compre- 
hensive, and  trustworthy  Retrospective 
Iteview. 


Art.  III.^l.  Cailin^s  Indian  GMery,  eon- 
iaming  Portraits^  Landscapes^  Cashmss^ 
4*c.,  and  RepresBniaiians  rfihe  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Jforth  American 
Indians.  Egyptian  Hall.  London. 
1840.  ^ 

%  A  Report  io  ihe  Secrdctry  of  War  of  ike 
United  States  on  Indian  Affairs,  com- 
prising a  Narrative  of  a  Tour  perform" 
ed  in  the  summer  of  1820,  under  a  Com' 
mission  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States^  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
for  the  use  of  the  Govenrnent  the  actual 
state  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  our  Country. 
By  the  Rev.  Vedediafa  Morse,  D.D. 
8vo.    pp.  496.    Newhaven.     1822. 

3.  Life  of  Thayendanegea.  &y  William 
l«.  Stone.  8vo.  pp.  1142.  2  vols. 
New  York.     1838. 

Tberb  exists  no  trait  more  characteristic 
of  that  innate  generosity  which  has  always 
distinguished  the  British  nation,  than  the 
support  which  an  individual,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  weak,  friendless,  and  indeed 
notwithstanding^  his  faults,  has  invariably 
received  from  it  whenever  he  has  been 
seen,  under  any  circumstances,  ruined 
and  overwhelmed  m  a  collision  with  su- 
perior strength.    It  little  matters  whether 


it  be  the  Poles  overpowered'  by>  thfr  Unw^ 
sians,  or  merely  a  school-boy  fighting 
with  a  man,  for,  witfaout  ther  sUghteet 
inquiry  into  the  justice  of  the  quarrel) 
the  English  puUic  aire  always  prone  to 
declare  themselves  in  finumr  of  tne  '  little 
one ;'  and  this  assistanoe  is  so  oonfidentiy^ 
relied  upon,  that  it  is  well  known  the 
basest  publidiers^  when  they  fiod  they^ 
can  attract  nothing  but  contempt,  as  a 
last  pesource  wilfuUy  incur  a  govommsni' 
prosecution. 

-  Yet,  while  this  has  been  Uie  case  unong 
us  at  home,  the  aborigines  of  America  in 
both  hemispheres  have  been  constantly 
fading  before  our  eyes ;  and  this  annihi* 
lation  of  the  real  proprietors  ef  the  New 
Worid  has  excited  no  more  sympathy 
than  has  been  fek  for  the  snow  of  ^ei« 
country,  which  every  year  has  rapidly 
melted  under  the  bright  sun  of  heaven ! 
Sovereigns  from  time  immemorial  of  the 
vast  territory  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
Almighty,  ^ey  have  gradudly  been 
superseded  by  the  usurpers  of  ^leir  soil, 
until  thousaiuls  of  miles  hanre  been  so 
completely  dii^opled,  Aat  there  does 
not  remain  a  solitary  survivor  to  guard 
the  revered  tombs  of  his  ancestors,  or  to 
stand  among  them,  the  mourner  and  re- 

Sresentative  of  an  extinguished  race! 
^y  an  act  of  barbarism  unexampled  in 
history,  their  title  of  ''Americans^  has 
even  been  usurped  by  the  progeny  of 
Europe,  and,  as  if  to  perpetuate  the  igno» 
rance  which  existed  at  the  period  of  Uieir 
discovery,  we  continue,  in  the  illiterate 
jargon  of  that  dajr,  to  cail  them  ^  Indians^^ 
although  the  designation  is  as  preposter- 
ous as  if  we  were  to  persist  in  nick- 
naming them  ^  Persians*  -or  ^  Ckituse.^ 

It  the  annihilation  of  our  red  brethren 
had  been  completed,  it  might  be  de- 
clined to  be  now  as  useless,  as.  it  certainly 
would  be  unpopular,  to  enter  into  any 
painful  specuktion  on  the  subject ;  but  a 
portion  of  their  race  still  exists.  By  the 
bayonet,  by  the  diseases  we  bring  among 
them,  by  the  ifitroduction  of  spirituoue 
liquors,  by  our  vices,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  by  our  profiered  friendship,  the 
work  of  destruction  is  still  progressing ; 
and  if,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  be  true, 
as  in  documentary  evidmice  it  has  con- 
fidently been  asserted,  that  every  day 
throughout  the  year  the  sun  sets  upon 
1000  negroes,  who  in  anguish- of  mmd, 
and  under  sea-sickness,  sailas  slaves  from 
the  coast  of  Africa — nunquam  rediiuri — 
surely  the  civilized  world  is  bound  to 
pause  ere  it  be  too  late,  in  w  eqnallff 
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meirciless  ccmrae  of  eondnet  towards  the 
*  Indians^'  which  must  aooaer  ot  later 
bring  upon  nt  a  day^  of  retribution,  the 
justice  of  which  we  shaU  not  be  able  to 
deny.  But  even  dismissiiu^  from  x»ur 
minds  the  flagrant  iromoraiity  of  such 
conduct^  as  well  as  its  possible  results,  it 
certainly  appears  unaccountable  that  we 
should  have  interested  ourselves  so  little 
in  the  philosophical  consideration  of  the 
condition  of  man  in  that  unlettered  simple 
state,  in  which  only  a  few  centuries  ago 
we  found  him  on  the  two  continents  of 
America. 

If  a  flock  of  wild  grey  geese  following 
their  leader  in  the  form  of  the  letter  > , 
and  flying  high  over  our  heads  at  the  rate 
of  1000  miles  a  day,  be  compared  with 
the  string  of  birds  of  the  same  species 
which  at  the  same  moment  are  seen  in 
single  file  waddling  across  their  /  short 
commons'  to  their  parish  puddlb  ; — if  a 
flight  of  widgeon,  hundreds  of  miles  from 
land,  and  skimming  like  the  shadow  of  a 
small  eloud  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
boundless  ocean,  be  compared  with  a 
brood  of  Mily-white  ducks'  luxuriously 
dabbling  in  a  horse*pondj — if  the  wild 
boars,  which  with  their  progeny  are  roam- 
ing through  the  forests  of  Europe  and  Asia 
in  quest  of  food,  be  compared  to  our 
sty-fed  domestic  animals  which,  with 
every  want  supplied,  lie  with  twinkling 
eyes  grunting  in  idle  ecstasy  as  the  florid 
Mtcon-fed  attendant  scratches  their  hides 
with  the  prongs  of  his  pitchfork ; — if  a 
herd  of  buflalo  with  extended  tails,  re- 
treating across  their  plains  at  their  utmost 
qpeed  from  that  malignant  speck  on  the 
horizon  which  proclaims  to  them  the 
fearful  outline  of, the  human  form,  be 
compared  with  a  Devonshire  cow  chew- 
ing the  cud  before  a  baru-door,  while  at, 
every  stroke  of  John's  flail  honest  Susan, 
leaning  her  blooming  cheek  against  her 
favourite's  side,  with  her  bright  tin  milk- 
pail  at  her  feet,  pulls,  pulls,  pulls,  so  long 
as  she  can  say,  as  John  Bunyan  said  of 
his  book,  >  still  as  I  pull'd  it  came  ;' — if 
the  foregoing,  as  well  as  many  similar 
comparisons  which  mi^t  be  brought  be- 
fore the  mind,  were  duly  considered,  it 
would  probably  be  declared  that  there 
does  not  exist  in  the  moral  world,  a&d 
that  there  can  scarcely  exist  in  the  phy- 
sical, a  more  striking  contrast  than  that 
which  distinguishes  the  condition  and 
character  of  birds  and  animals  in  a  wild 
and  in  an  artificial  condition. 

But  there  is  a  contrast,  in  nature  even 
stronger  than  any  we  have  mentioned — 
we  mean  that  wmch  exists  between  man 


in  his  civilized  and  uncivilized  (or,  as  we 
term  the  latter),  his  ^  savage'  state  ;  and, 
prreat  as  the  contrast  is,  and  self-interest- 
mg  as  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  most  strange  how  small  a 
proportion  of  our  curiosity  has  been  at- 
tracted by  it.  The  scientific  world  has 
waged  civil  virar  in  its  theolocrical  discus- 
sions on  the  Huttonian  and  Werneriaii 
theories.  In  exploring  the  source  of  the 
Nile — in  seeking  for  Hhe  oourse  of  the 
Niger— in  making  voyages  of  discovery, 
in  order  triumphantly  ^  to  plant  the  British 
flag  on  the  North  Pole  of  the  earth,'  man 
has  not  been  wanting  in  enterprise.  In 
his  endeavours  to  obtain  the  most  accu- 
rate knowledges  of  every  ocean,  sea  or 
river — of  every  country— of  every  great 
range  of  mountains— of  every  cataract 
or  even  volcano— and  of  every  extraor^ 
dinary  feature  of  the  globe  'f — ^in  the  pro- 
secution oi  these  and  of  similar  inquiries 
he  has  not  been  wanting  in  curiosity  or 
courage.  Into  the  naturalhistory  of  almost 
every  animal,  and  even  of  insects,  he  has 
microscopically  inquired.  To  every  platil 
and  little  flower  he  has  prescribed  a  name. 
He  has  dissected  the  rays  of  light,  and 
has  analysed  and  weighed  even  the  air  he 
breathes:  and  yet,  with  volumes  of  in- 
formation on  all  these  subjects,  it  is 
astonishing  to  reflect  how  little  correct 
philosophical  knowledge  We  possess  of 
the  real  condition  of.  man  in  a  state  of 
nature. 

The  rich  mine  which  contained  this 
knowledge  has  always  been  before  us, 
but,  because  its  wealth  was  oat  absolutely 
lyinff  on  the  surface,  we  have  been  too 
indolent  to  dig  for  it.  In  short,  between 
the  civilized  and  uncivilized  world  a  bar- 
rier exists,  which  neither  party  is  very 
desirous  to  cross ;  for  the  wild  man  is  as 
much  oppressed  by  the  warm  houses,  by 
the  short  tether,  and  by  the  minute  regu- 
lations of  civilized  men,  as  they  suler 
from  sleeping  with  him  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven,  or  from  following  him  over 
the  surface  of  his  trackless  andtownless 
territory ;  besides  which,  if  we  reflect  for 
a  moment  how  grotesque  the  powdered 
hair,  pig.  tails,  and  whole  costume  of  our 
fathers  and  forefathers  now  appear  to  our 
eyes,  and  how  soon  the  dress  we  wear 
will,  by  our  own  children,  be  alike  con. 
demned ;  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
fact,  which  all  travellers  have  experienced, 
namely,  that'on  the  first  introduction  to 
uncivilized  tribes,  the  judgment  is  too 
apt  to  set  down  as  utterly  and  merely 
ridiculous,  garments,  habits,  and  customs, 
which  on  a  longer  acquaintance  it  often 
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cannot  be  denied,  are  not  more  contempt- 
ible than  many  of  our  own ;  in  faetj  in 
the  great  cause  of  ^  civilisation  versus  the 
savage'  we  are  but  bad  judges  in  our 
own  cause. 

But  even  supposing  that  our  travellers 
had  been  determined  to  suspend  their 
opinions  and  to  prosecute  their  inquiries, 
in  spite  of  hardships  and  unsavoury  food, 
yet  when  the  barrier  has  apparently  been 
crossed,  the  evidence  which  first  presents 
itself  bears  false  witness  in  the  case  ; — 
for  just  as  the  richest  lodes  are  covered 
at  their  surface  with  a  glittering  substance 
(termed  by  miners  <  mundic'),  resembling 
metal,  but  which  on  being  smelted  flies 
away  in  poisonous  fumes  of  arsenic — so 
is  that  portion  of  the  uncivilized  world 
which  borders  upon  civilisation  always 
found  to  be  contaminated,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  have  lost  its  own  good  qualities 
without  having  received  in  return  any- 
thing but  the  vices  of  the  neighbcraring 
race. 

It  is  from  the  operation  of  these  two 
causes,  that  so  many  of  our  travellers  in 
both  continents  of  America,  mistaking  the 
mundic  for  the  metal,  have  overlooked 
the  real  Indian  character,  first,  from  a  dis- 
inclination to  encounter  the  question  ; 
and,  secondly,  having  attempted  to  en- 
counter it,  from  having  been  at  once,  and 
at  the  outset,  disgusted  with  the  task.  In 
order t  therefore,  to  take  a  fair  view  of  the 
Indian,  it  is  evidently  necessary  that  we 
should  overleap  the  barrier  we  have  des- 
cribed, and  thus  visit  him  either  in  ^e 
vast  interminable  plains— in  the  lofty  and 
almost  inaccessible  mountains, — or  m  the 
lonelv  interior  of  the  immense  wilderness 
in  which  he  resides. — In  each  of  these 
three  situations  we  have  had  a  very  tran- 
sient opportunity  of  viewing  him,  but  it 
will  be  on  the  more  ample  experience  of 
others  that  we  shall  mainly  rely  in  the  fol> 
lowing  sketches  and  observations. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  inEnrope, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  there  exist  races  of  men 
whose  complexion  and  coantenances  are 
almost  as  strongly  contrasted  with  each 
other  as  are  animals  of  difTerent  species, 
the  aborigines  of  both  continents  of 
America  everywhere  appear  like  children 
of  the  same  race  $  indeed  the  ooean  itself 
under  all  latitudes  does  scarcely  preserve 
«  more  equable  colour  than  the  red  man 
of  America  in  every  situation  in  which  he 
is  found 

Wherever  he  has  been  unruffled  by  in- 
justice, his  reception  of  his  white  brother 
is  an  aflSBotiog  example  of  that  genuine 
hospitality  wUch  is  only  to  be  met  with 
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in  savage  tribes.  .However  inferior  the 
stranger  may  be  to  him  in  stature  or  in 
physical  strength,  he  at  once  treats  him 
as  a  superior  being.  He  is  proud  to  serve 
him  :  it  is  his  highest  pleasure  to  con- 
duct him — ^to  protect  him  and  to  afibrd 
him,  without  expecting  the  slightest  re- 
compense, all  that  his  country  canofifer— 
all  that  his  humble  wigwam  may  contain. 
If  his  object  in  visiting  the  Indian  coun* 
try  be  unsuspected,  the  stranger's  life  and 
property  are  perfectly  secure  ;  under 
such  circumstances,  we  believe,  there  has 
scarcely  ever  been  an  instance  of  a  white 
man  having  been  murdered  or  robbed. 
Mr.  Catlin,  who  has  had,  perhaps,  more 
experience  of  these  simple  people  than 
any  other  white  inhabitant  of  the  globe, 
unhesitatingly  adds  his  testimony  to  this 
general  remark.  From  the  particular 
objects  of  his  visit  to  the  Indians^  he  had 
more  baggage  than  any  individu^  would 
usually  carry.  At  no  time,  however,  was 
his  life  in  greater  danger  than  theirs,  and 
in  no  instance  was  he  pilfered  of  a  single 
article— on  the  contrary,  it  was  not  until 
he  reached  the  contaminated  barrier  that 
he  found  it  even  necessary  ta  watofa  over 
his  baggage  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  un- 
til he  returned  to  people  of  his  own  col- 
our, that  he  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  protect  the  various  itetns  of  nis  pro- 
perty. 

The  Indians  talk  but  little ;  and  though 
their  knowledge  is  of  course  limited,  yet 
they  have  at  bast  the  wisdom  never  to 
speak  when  they  have  nothing  to  say  i 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  has  re- 
peatedly been  observed,  that  they  nei^er 
curse  nor  swear. 

When  an  Indian  arrives  with  n  messare 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  his  tribe 
ev^  with  intelligence  of  the  most  inmii- 
nent  danger,  he  never  tells  it  at  bis  first 
approach,  but  sits  down  for  a  minute  or 
two  hi  silence,  to  recollect  himself  before 
he  speaks,  that  he  may  not  evince  fear  or 
excitement  \  for  though  these  people  ad- 
mit, that  when  individual  talks  to  individ- 
ual, any  licence  may  be  permitted,  they 
consider  that  in  all  dealings  between  na- 
tion and  nation  the  utmost  dif^ity  should 
be  preserved.  The  tmbUc  speakers  are 
accordingly  selected  from  &e  most  elo- 
quent of  their  tribes;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  who  has  not  repeatedly  lis- 
tened to  them,  to  describe  the  efiectfi  of 
the  graceful  attitude,  the  calm  argument, 
and  the  manly  sense  with  which  they  ex. 
press  themselves.  Indeed,  it  seems  per- 
fectly anaocoanlable  kow  masr«*^o  have 
never  read  a  line,  who  have  never  seena 
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town,  who  have  never  heard  of  a  school, 
and  who  have  p^sed  their  whole  exist- 
ence either  among  rugged  mountains,  on 
boundless  plains,  or  closely  environed  by 
trees,— can  manage,  all  of  a  sudden,  to 
express  themselves  without  hesitation,  in 
beautiful  language,  and  afterwards  listen 
to  the  reply  as  calmly  and  as  patiently. 

It  has  often  been  said  ex  caihedrd  that 
the  Indians  are  inferior  to  ourselves  in 
their  powers  of  body  and  mind.  With 
respect  to  their  physical  strength,  it 
should  on  the  outset  be  remembered  that 
men,  like  animals,  are  strong  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sustenance  they  receive.  In 
many  parts  of  America,  where  the  coun- 
try, according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
is  either  verdant  or  parched,  it  is  well 
known  that  not  only  the  horses  and  cattle 
are  infinitely  stronger  at  the  former  sea- 
son than  at  the  latter^  but  that  the  human 
inhabitants  who  feed  on  them  are  sympa- 
theticallv  fat  and  powerful  at  the  one  pe- 
riod, and  lean  and  weak  at  the  other. 
Even  in  our  own  country,  a  horse  or  a 
man  in  condition*^  can  efiect  infinitely 
more  than  when  they  are  taken  either 
from  a  meadow  or  a  raol ;  and  accord- 
ingly a  sturdy  well-fed  Englishman  may 
with  truth  declare,  that  he  nas  been  able 
to  surpass  in  bodily  strength  his  red 
brother  :  but  let  him  subsist  for  a  couple 
of  months  on  the  same  food,  or  on  onlv 
twice  or  thrice  the  same  quantity  of  food, 
and  he  will  soon  cease  to  despise  the  phy- 
sical powers  of  his  companion.  The 
weights  which  Indian  carriers  can  con- 
vey, the  surprising  distances  which  their 
runners  can  perform,  the  number  of  hours 
they  can  remain  on  horseback,  and  the 
length  of  time  thev  can  subsist  without 
food,  are  facts  which  unanswerably  dis- 
prove the  alleged  inferiority  of  their 
strength. 

In  one  of  the  most  remote  and  moun- 
tainous districts  of  their  country,  when  it 
was  completely  enveloped  in  snow,  we 
happened,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  mine, 
to  see  a  native  Indian  in  an  adit,  or  galle- 
ry, in  which  he  could  only  kneeL  We 
had  beem  attracted  towarcb  him  by  the 
loud  and  constant  reverberation  of  the 
heavy  Mows  he  was  striking  ;  and  so 
great  was^  the  noise  he  was  making  that 
we  crawled  towards  him  unobserved, 
and  for  a  minute  or  two  knelt  close  be- 

■  '■■■'     ■».■■■     ,      J  1    ^ 

"  The  Indians  train  ihemselves  for  war  by  extra 
food,  and  bj  sweatinff  themselves  in  a  vaoour  bath, 
which  they  iogeniousTj  form  by  covering  themselves 
over  with  a  skin,  under  which  they  have  placed  hot 
stoues,  kipt  i«ei  by  a  ■nallatream  of  water. 


hind  him.  Not  the  sUghtestperspiratton 
appeared  on  his  deep  red  body  ;  but  with 
the  ffad  or  chisel  in  his  left  hand,  he  un- 
remittingly continued  at  his  work,  until 
we  suddenly  arrested  his  lean  sinewy 
right  arm  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  recov- 
ered from  his  astonishment,  we  induced 
him  to  surrender  to  us  the  hammer  he 
was  using,  which  is  now  in  our  posses 
sion.  Its  weu^ht  is  no  less  than  eighteen 
pounds,  ezactfy  twice  as  much  as  a  black- 
smith's  double-handed  hammer  $  and  we 
can  confidently  assert  that  no  miner  or  la- 
bourer in  this  country  could  possibly 
wield  it  for  five  minutes,  and  that  among 
all  the  sturdy  philoeophers^who  conffre- 

Site  at  Lord  Northampton's  totr^e  or  Mr. 
abbage's  conversazione^  hardly  one  be- 
sides Professor  Whewell  could  use  it  for 
a  tenth  of  that  time. 

Mr.  Catlin  states,  that  in  another  very 
distant  part  of  America,  a  short  thick- set 
warrior,  known  by  the  appellation  of  ^  the 
Brave,'  amicably  agreed,  before  a  large 
party  of  spectators,  to  wrestle  with  some 
of  the  most  powerful  troopers  in  a  regi- 
ment of  United  States'  dragoons;  and 
that  the  Indian,  grappHng  with  one  after 
another,  dashed  them  successively  to  the 
ground  with  a  violence  which  they  did 
not  at  all  appear  to  enjoy,  but  with  about 
as  much  ease  seemingly  to  himself  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  maids  of  honour. 
With  respect  to  the  moral  power  of 
the  red  aborigines,  in  addition  to  the  few 
short  specimens  of  their  ^)eeehes  and 
replies  which  we  mean  by  and  by  to  no- 
tice, we  must  observe,  that  the  tortures 
which  these  beardless  men  can  smilinglv 
and  exultingly  endure,  must  surely  be  ad- 
mitted as  proofs  of  a  commanding  fibre 
of  mind,  of  a  self  possession — in  short,  of 
a  moral  prowess  which  few  among  us 
could  evince,  and  which  we  therefore 
ought  to  blush  to  deny  to  them  as  their 
due.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  Indian 
character,  we  deem  it  a  painful  duty  to 
quote  a  single  authenticated  instance 
of  the  triumph  of  the  red  man's  mind 
over  the  anguish  of  his  body.  We  hope 
that  ^  the  better-half '  of  our  readers  will 
pass  it  over  unread,  as  revolting  to  the 
soft  feelings  of  their  natural  but  the 
question  is  too  important  for  us  to  shrink 
from  the  production  of  real  evidence  ; 
and,  having  undertaken  their  defence,  we 
feel  we  should  not  be  justified  in  sudden- 
ly abandoning  it,  from  the  apprehension 
lest  any  man  should  call  it  *  unmannerly 
to  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
betwixt  the  wind  and  his  n^^lity.' 
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The  Hon.  Cadwallader  Golden,  who,  in 
1750,  was  one  of  his  Majesty's  coansel, 
and  surveyor  general  of  New- York,  in  his 
*  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  of 
Canada.  •  wiys, — 

*  The  French,  all  this  samraert  were  obliged  to 
keep  upon  the  defenitre  within  their  forls,  while 
the  Five  Nations,  in  small  parties,  ravaged  the 
whole  countrj,  so  that  no  man  stirred  the  least 
distance  from  a  fort  but  he  was  in  danger  of  losing 
his  scalp. 

*  The  Count  de  Frontenac  was  pierced  to  the 
heart  when  he  found  he  could  not  revenge  these 
terrible  incursions ;  and  his  anguish  made  him 
guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  naonstroUA  cnieltj,  in 
Duming  a  prisoner  alive  after  the  Indian  manner, 
AS,  though  I  have  frequently  mentioned  to  have 
been  done  by  the  Indians,  yet  I  forebore  giving 
the  particulars  of  such  bart)arous  acts,  suspecting 
it  might  be  too  offensive  to  Ghrlfttiaa  oat«,  even  in 
the  histeiT  of  farageB;  .  ;  .  .  . 

*  The  Uoant  de  Frontenac,  I  say,  condemned 
two  prisoners  of  the  Five  Nations  to  be  burnt  pub. 
licly  alive.  The  Intendant's  lady  entreated  him 
to  moderate  the  sentence  ;  and  the  Jesuits,  it  is 
said,  used  their  endeavoors  for  the  same  purpose ; 
but  the  Count  de  Frontenac  said,  **  There  is  a  ne. 
ceasity  of  making  such  an  example,  to  frighten  the 
Five  Nations  from  approaching  the  plantations." 
Bat,  with  sabraission  to  the  politeness  of  the  French 
nation,  may  I  not  ask  whether  every  (or  any)  hor. 
rid  action  of  a  barbarous  enemy  can  justify  a  civil, 
ized  nation  in  doing  the  like  7  When  the  Qovern. 
or  could  not  be  moved,  the  Jesuits  went  to  the  pri- 
son  to  instmct  the  prisoners  in  the  myiAeries  of  our 
holy  religion,  viz.,  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation 
of  our  Savionr,  the  joys  of  Paradise,  and  the  pun. 
ishments  of  Hell,  to  ^t  their  souls  for  Heaven  by 
baptism,  while  their  bodies  were  condemned  to  tor. 
ments.  But  the  Indians,  ailer  they  had  heard 
their  sentence,  refused  to  hear  the  Jeeuits  speak  ; 
and  began  to  piepare  for  death  in  their  own  coun. 
try  manner,  by  singing  their  death- song.  Some 
charitable  person  threw  a  knife  into  the  prbon, 
with  which  one  of  them  despatched  himself.  The 
other  was  carried  out  to  the  place  of  ezeeution  by 
the  Christian  Indians  of  jLoreiio,  to  which  he 
walked,  seemingly,  with  as  much  indifference  as 
AVer  martyr  did  to  the  stake.  While  they  were 
torturing  lum,  he  continued  singing,  that  he  was  a 
warrior  brave,  and  without  fear;  that  the  most 
cruel  death  could  Qot  shake  his  courage  ;  that  the 
most  cruel  torments  should  not  draw  an  indecent  ex- 
prcssion  from  him  ;  that  his  comrade  was  a  coward, 
a  scandal  to  the  Five  Nations,  who  had  killed  him. 
•elf  for  foar  of  pain ;  that  he  had  the  comfert  to  re. 
fleet  that  he  had  made  many  Frenchmen  suffer  as 
he  did  now.  He  fully  verified  his  words,  for  the 
most  violent  torments  could  not  force  the  least 
complaint  from  him,  though  his  executioners  tried 
their  ntmoet  skill  to  do  it.  They  first  broiled  his 
feet  between  two  red.hot  stones ;  then  they  put  his 
fingers  into  red-hot  pipes,  and  though  he  had  his 
arms  at  liberty,  he  would  not  poll  his  fingers  out ; 
they  cot  his  joints,  and  taking  hold  of  the  sinews, 
twisted  them  round  small  bars  of  iron.  All  this 
while,  ho  kept  singing  and  recounting  his  own 
brave  actions  against  the  French.  At  last  they 
flayed  his  scalp  from  his  scull,  and  poured  scalding 
hot  sand  upon  it,  at  which  time  the  Intendanfs 

^dj  obtained  leave  4>f  the  €k>vemor  to  have  the 

*  We  quote  firom  the  London  edition,  8vo,  p. 
487—1750. 


coup  de  grace  given ;  and  I  beKeve  tht  thereby  like, 
wise  obtained  a  favour  to  every  reader,  in  deliver, 
ing  him  from  a  further  continuance  of  this  account 
o{  French  cruelty.' 

We  have  selected  this  tragic  story  out 
of  many,  because  it  ofiers  a  double  moral ; 
for  it  not  only  evinces  the  indomitable 
power  of  an  Indian  mind,  but  it  at  once 
turns  the  accusation  raised  against  the 
cruelty  of  his  nature,  upon  a  citizen  of 
one  of  the  politest  and  bravest  nations  of 
the  civilized  globe,  and  with  this  fact 
before  him,  well  might  the  red  man  say, 

*  8U0  sihi  gladto  hunc  jugulo  /' 

With  a  view,  however,  to  show  that  an 
Indian  heart  is  not  always  unsusceptible 
of  the  horror  we  must  all  feel  at  the  tor- 
ture they  are  in  the  habit  of  inflicting 
upon  their  prisoners  of  war,  we  have 
pleasure  in  oflTering,  especially  to  the 
fairer  sex,  the  following  anecdote  related 
by  Captain  Bell  and  Major  Long,  of  the 
IJnitea  States  army,  aild  certified  by 
Major  OTallan,  the  American  agent,  as 
also  by  his  interpreter,  who  witnessed  it. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Pawnee  warrior,  son 
of  *0/rf  Knifej'  knowing  that  his  tribe, 
according  to  their  custom,  were  goin^  to 
torture  a  Paduca  woman,  whom  they  had 
taken  in  war,  resolutely  determined,  at 
all  hazards,  to  rescue  her,  if  possible, 
from  so  cruel  a  fate.  The  poor  creature, 
far  from  her  family  and  tribe,  and  sur- 
rounded only  by  the  eager  attitudes  and 
anxious  faoes  of  her  enemies,  had  been 
actually  fastened  to  the  stake— her  fune- 
ral  pile  was,  about  to  be  kindled,  and 
every  eye  was  mercilessly  directed  upon 
her,  when  the  young  chieftain,  mounted 
on  one  horse,  and,  accordinsr  to  the  habit 
of  his  country,  leading  another,  was  seen 
approaching  the  eeremony  at  full  gallop. 
To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  he 
rode  straight  up  to  the  pile — extricated 
the  victim  from  the  stake — ^threw  her  on 
the  loose  horse,  and  then  vaulting  on  the 
back  of  the  other,  he  carried  her  off  in 
triumph ! 

*  She  is  won  !  we  are  gone— over  bank,  bush,  and 

scaur ; 
•'They'll  have   fleet  steeds  that  fbUew.**  quoth 
young  Loebkivar.' 

The  deed,  however,  was  so  sudden  and 
unexpected — and  being  mysterious,  it 
was  at  the  moment  so  generally  consid- 
ered as  nothinfi;  less  than  the  aci  bf  the 
Great  Spirit,  that  no  efllbrts  were  made 
to  resist  it,  and  the  captive,  after  three 
days'  travelling,  was  thus  safely  trans- 
ported to  her  nation,  and  to  her  friends. 
I  On  the  return  of  her  liberator  to.  his  own 
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people,  no  censore  was  passed  upon  his 
extraordinary  conduct — it  was  allowed  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

On  the  publication  of  this  glorious 
love- story  at  Washington,  the  boarding- 
school  girls  of  Miss  White's  seminary 
were  so  sensibly  touched  by  it,  that  thev 
Tery  prettily  subscribed  anions  each 
other  to  purchase  a  silver  medal,  bearing 
a  suitable  inscription,  which  they  pre- 
sented to  the  young  Red-dcin,  as  a  token 
of  the  admiration  of  while-skina  at  the 
chivalrous  act  he  had  performed  in  having 
rescued  one  of  their  sex  from  so  unnatu-* 
ral  a  fate.  Their  address  closed  as  fol- 
h>ws; — 

'  Brother !  accept  this  token  of  our  etteem  ; 
always  wear  it  for  our  sakes ;  and  when  again  you 
haye  the  power  to  aave  a  poor  woman  from  death, 
think  of  thia,  and  of  us,  and  fly  to  her  relief.* 

The  young  Pawnee  had  been  uncon- 
scious of  his  merit,  but  he  was  not  un- 
grateful:— 

'  Brothers  and  sisters  T  he  exclatroed,  extending 
towards  them  the  medal  which  had  heen  hanging 
on  his  red  naked  breast,  *  this  will  give  me  oase 
more  than  I  ever  had,  and  I  wil(  listen  more  than 
I  ever  did  to  white  men. 

*  I  am  elad  that  my  brothers  and  sisters  have 
heard  of  the  good  act  I  have  done.  My  brothers 
and  sisters  think  that  I  did  it  in  ignorance ;  but  I 
now  know  what  I  have  done. 

*  I  did  it  in  ignorance,  and  did  not  know  that  I 
did  good ;  but  by  giving  me  this  medal  I  know  it  !* 

The  tranquillity  and  serenity  which 
characterise  an  Indian  in  time  of  peace 
are  strangely  contrasted  with  the  furious 
passions  which  convulse  him  in  war.  The 
moral  thermometer,  which,  in  the  English 
character,  is  generally  somewhere  about 

*  temperate,'  is  with  the  Indians  either 
many  degrees  below  zero  or  high  above 
the  point  at  which  it  is  declared  that 

*  spirits  boik'  The  ran^e  of  the  red 
man's  emotions  is  infinitely  greater  than 
that  of  his  white  brother  ;  and  to  all  who 
have  witnessed  only  the  calmness,  the 
patience,  the  endurance,  and  the  silence 
of  the  Indians,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  the  most  furious  passions  should  be 
lying  dormant  in  a  heart  that  seems  filled 
with  benevolence;  and  that  under  the 
sweet  countenance  which  blossoms  like 
the  rose,  there  should  be  reposing  in  a 
coil  a  venomous  serpent,  which  is  only 
waiting  to  spring  upon  its  enemy  ! 

Although,  therefore,  it  might  perhaps 
be  said,  that  if  the  two  extremes  of  the 
Indian  character  were  allowed  to  com- 
pensate each  other,  they  would  not  be  far 
distant  from  the  mean  of  our  own,  yet 


vices  and  virtues  ought  not  to  be  thus 
considered.  In  designating  the  human 
character,  there  should  be  no  compromise 
of  principle  ^  no  blending  of  colours ;  and 
accordingly  we  confess,  without  hesita* 
tion,  that  nothing  can  be  more  barbarous 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians 
occasionally  treat  their  prisoners  of  war } 
yet  in  this  also  they  have  two  most  re- 
markable extremes  of  conduct;  for  on 
presenting  their  captives  to  those  who 
have  lost  relations  in  battle,  if  they  are 
accepted,  they  immediately  become  free, 
and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  persons 
in  lieu  of  whom  they  have  been  received. 
In  fact,  they  are  adopted;  and  in  one 
moment  suddenly  find  themselves  sur-> 
rounded  by  people  who  address  them,  and 
who  act  towards  them  as  brothers,  sisters, 
parents,  and  even  as  wives  1  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  rejected  by  the 
families  of  the  slain,  then  their  doom  is 
fixed,  their  torture  is  prepared,  and  when 
the  fatal  moment  arrives,  there  again 
appear  before  the  observer  of  the  Indian 
character  two  extremes,  in  both  of  which 
they  infinitely  surpass  us.  For  the  no-> 
blest  resignation,  the  purest  courage,  the 
most  powerful  self-possession  are  con-« 
trasted  in  the  same  red  race  with  the 
basest  vengeance,  the  most  barbarous 
cruelty,  and  the  most  unrelenting  malice 
that  it  is  possible  even  for  poetry  to  con- 
ceive, 

*  Abont  the  time/  «ays  Oadwallader  Golden,  *  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  Reswick,  the  noted 
Theronet  died  at  Montreal.  The  French  gave 
him  Christian  burial  in  a  pompous  manner;  the 
priest  that  attended  him  at  his  death  having  de- 
clared  that  he  died  a  true  Christian ;  for,  said  the 
priest,  while  I  explained  to  him  the  passion  of  our 
Saviour,  whom  the  Jews  crucified,  he  cried  out, 
"  OA,  had  I  been  there  I  would  have  revenged  his 
deaths  and  brought  away  their  9ealp$  /"  ' 

We  have  no  desire  to  attempt  to  wash 
out  the  '  damned  spot'  which  we  have 
just  described.  Its  stain  upon  the  Indian 
character  is  indelible :  at  the  same  time 
we  must  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
subject. 

The  feelings  whioh  actuate  the  great 
armies  of  Europe  are  altogether  different 
from  those  under  which  two  tribes  of 
Indians  meet  each  other  in  battle.  In  the 
former  case  the  soldiers  but  imperfectly 
understand  the  political  question  in  dis- 
pute, and  they  come  into  action  very 
much  in  the  same  state  of  mind  in  which 
an  individual  would  take  his  ground  to 
fight  a  duel  for  his  friend  with  a  person  he 
had  never  before  seen,  in  defence  of  some 
unknown  lady,  who  had  received  some 
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sort  of  insult  which  he  could  not  clearly 
comprehend.  Accordingly,  the  word  of 
command  regulates  their  attack ;  and  at 
the  sound  of  the  hugle  or  the  trumpet 
they  advance  or  retreat,  as  the  judgment 
of  a  distant  individual  may  deem  it  pro- 
per to  ordain. 

Nevertheless,  though  they  be  in  cool 
possession  of  their  senses,  let  any  man — 
after  having  witnessed  the  misery  and 
anguish  of  a  field  of  battle,  after  having 
mourned  over  this  dreadful  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  and  after  having,  perhaps  a 
few  days  later,  found  on  the  plain,  still 
writhing,  hundreds  of  wounded  men, 
robbed  of  their  clothes  by  suttlers,  and 
even  by  women,  who,  like  a  flock  of  vul- 
tures, follow  every  civilized  army  to  prey 
upon  the  fallen — declare  whether,  on 
reflecting  upon  such  a  scene,  he  has  not 
devoutly  wished  that  it  could  wholly  be 
attributed  to  the  angry  passions  of  man, 
rather  than  to  the  cold  judgment  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  nations  that  had  been 
engaged.  At  all  events  to  be  a  party  in 
such  a  scene  is  not  the  habit  of  the  In- 
dians. On  the  other  hand,  if  a  foreign 
tribe,  with  faces  painted  for  war,  invade 
their  territory  to  deprive  them  of  the 
game  on  which  they  subsist — if  in  time 
of  peace  they  treacherously  murder  any 
of  their  families — carry  oflT  their  women 
— or  if  they  oflend  their  rude  notions  of 
honour  by  an  insult; — when  enmity 
against  an  individual  or  against  a  tribe, 
under  such  provocation,  is  once  imbibed, 
it  flows  in  their  veins,  at  every  pulsation 
it  reaches  their  heart,  and  continues  to 
infect  it,  until  revenge  has  washed  away 
the  injury  that  has  been  received.  With 
their  passions  violently  self-excited  by 
every  artifice  in  their  power,  they  accord- 
ingly prepare  for  death  or  vengeance, 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  sole 
object  they  have  in  view  is  to  take  the 
life  of  their  enemy,  or,  if  he  surrenders, 
to  demonstrate  the  inferiority  of  his  tribe 
by  subjecting  him  to  a  torture  which  they 
themselves,  be  it  always  remembered, 
were  fully  prepared  to  have  endured 
with  songs  of  triumph,  had  the  fortune  of 
war  sentenced  them  to  the  test. 

However  revolting  such  barbarous 
cruelty  must  be  to  every  mind,  yet  surely 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  pictures  we  have  described 
is  nothing  but  the  necessary  consequence 
of  two  opposite  systems.  The  cold- 
blooded system  of  the  civilized  world  is 
undoubtedly  the  best;  on  the  other 
hand,  so  long  as  our  laws  mercifully  re- 


frain from  punishinfi^  with  death  the  man 
who  has  destroyed  bis  fellow-creature  in 
BL  paroxysm  of  passion,  we  may  justly 
claim  for  the  Indian  that  the  same  con- 
sideration may  be  extended  to  his  guilt. 
And  if,  moreover,  white  men,  fighting  in 
cold  Uood,  be  justly  declared  by  us  to 
have  ^  covered  themselves  with  glory'  by 
the  scenes  which  have  been  witnessed  in 
European  warfare,  may  not  the  savage 
tribes  of  America  humbly  sue,  at  least  to 
Heaven,  for  comparative  pardon,  for  the 
excesses  ihey  have  committed  in  a  fit  of 
anger  1 

With  respect  to  their  scalping  system 
(which  is  not  perpetrated  by  the  Indians 
as  a  punishment,  but  on  the  principle  on 
which  our  hunters  proudly  carry  home 
with  them,  as  a  trophy, '  the  brush'  of 
the  fox  they  have  run  to  deathX  it  is  of 
course  horrible  in  the  extreme  ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  war 
can  authorise  us  to  blow  out  the  brains 
of  our  enemies — ^run  them  through  the 
body  with  our  bayonets — hash  them  with 
our  sworda^-riddie  them  with  round  shot, 
grape,  and  canister — and  if,  while  the 
wounded  are  lying  on  the  ground,  it  is 
our  habit,  from  necessity,  to  ride  over 
them  with  our  cavaliy,  and  with  our  artil- 
lery and  ball-cartridge  carts  to  canter 
over  them  as  if  they  were  straw-*if  we 
can  burn  them  with  rockets,  scald  them 
with  steam,  and  by  the  explosion  of  well- 
constructed  mines  blow  them  by  hundreds 
into  the  air — surely  we  are  not  altogeth- 
er authorised  in  so  gravely  declaring 
that,  the  civilized  world  having  determin- 
ed the  precise  point  to  which  war  ought 
to  be  carried,  it  is  therefore  undeniable 
that  all  who  copy  our  fashions  are  ^  vo* 
lienies*  and  that  whoever  exceed  it  are 
^  savages'  and  ^  brutes  !'  No  doubt  Achil- 
les thought  himself  at  the  very  height  of 
the  fashion  when  he  dragged  the  b^y  of 
Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  The 
Phcenicians  no  doubt  thought  it  exqui- 
sitely fashionable  to  bum  their  children 
in  sacrifice.  Many  of  us  can  remember 
when  the  guillotine  was  in  fashion  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  alterations  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  ovvn  criminal  laws  show, 
that  though  the  scales  of  justice  remain 
unaltered,  the  Goddess's  sword  has  with- 
in the  last  few  years  been  deliberately 
shortened  by  us  to  half  its  ancient  length. 

In  the  few  schools  in  which  they  have 
been  educated  by  us,  the  red  children 
have  evinced,  not  only  many  estimable 
virtues,  but  considerable  ability. 

•  All  the  children  of  Indiui  ichools^sayfl  Dr, 
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Mone,  in  his  Report  to  the  Secretary  at  War, 
*  make  much  {rreater  progress  than  is  common  in 
our  schools,  and  the  missionaries  declare  that  the 
children  are  more  modest  and  affectiooatei  and  are 
more  easily  managed.* 

To  the  above  statement  we  are  enabled 
to  add  our  own  testimony,  for  in  several 
seminaries  which  we  have  chanced  to  in- 
spect, we  have  seen  the  Indian  boys  per- 
form sums  in  practice  and  in  vulgar  frac- 
tions with  a  surprising  quickness,  and,  on 
our  expressing  our  astonishment,  we 
have  been  assured  by  one  of  their  mas- 
ters, who  for  many  years  had  conducted 
a  respectable  school  in  England,  that  he 
was  deliberately  of  opinion  that  the  red 
children  learnt  quicker  than  those  of  the 
same  age  at  home. 

The  honesty  of  the  Indian  is  sufficient, 
ly  evinced  by  the  universal  custom  of  our 
fur-traders  to  sell  to  him  almost  all  their 
goods  upon  credit.  Beads,  trinkets,  and 
paint,  gunpowder,  whiskey,  and  many 
other  perishable  articles,  are  willingly 
made  over  to  him,  under  the  mere  prom- 
ise that  when  the  hunting  season  is  end- 
ed he  will  pay  the  number  of  skins  that 
has  been  settled  as  their  price.  The  In- 
dian then  darts  away  into  his  recesses, 
as  the  dolphin  dives  through  the  ocean 
from  a  vessel's  side,  and  before  a  month 
or  two  have  elapsed  he  is  lost  in  space, 
beyond  the  control  of  nothing  but  his 
own  honour  ;  nevertheless,  as  the  *  busy 
bee'  faithfully  returns  to  its  hive,  and  as 
the  eagle  afiectionately  revisits  its  young, 
so  does  the  red  debtor  reappear  before 
his  creditor,  silently  to  liquidate  the  debt 
of  honour  he  had  incurred. 

The  religion  of  the  red  man  in  both 
continents  t)f  America  consists  univer- 
sally of  a  belief  in  a  Great  and  Good 
Spirit,  and  in  a  '  Manito,'  or  Evil  Genius. 
They  address  themselves  to  both,  and 
accordingly  the  young  modest  Indian 
ffirl,  with  her  arms  folded  across  her 
bosom,  as  fervently  entreats  the  Fiend 
^  to  lead  her  not  into  temptation,*  as  her 
parents,  under  every  affliction,  pray  to 
the  Great  Spirit  ^  to  deliver  them  from 
evil.' 

The  various  nations  have  different  no- 
tions of  the  origin  of  their  race  : — it  is 
nevertheless  an  extraordinary  fact,  vouch- 
ed for  by  Mr.  Catlin,  that  of  all  the  tribes 
he  visited  there  was  no  one  which  did 
not  by  some  means  or  other  connect  their 
origin  with  ^  a  big  canoe,'  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  rested  on  the  summit  of 
some  hill  or  mountain  in  their  neighbour- 
hood.    The  Mandan  Indians  carry  this 


vague  Mount  Ararat  impression  to  a  very 
remarkable  extent,  for  Mr.  Catlin  found 
established  amonff  them  an  annual  cere- 
mony held  round  ^  a  great  canoe,'  entitled 
in  their  language  *  the  settling  of  the 
waters,'  which  was  held  always  on  the 
day  in  which  the  wiUow  trees  of  their 
country  came  into  blossom.  On  asking 
why  that  tree  out  of  all  others  was  se- 
lected, Mr.  Catlin  was  informed  that  it 
was  because  it  was  from  it  that  the  bird 
fbw  to  them  with  a  branch  in  its  mouth : 
and  when  it  was  inquired  tohai  bird  it  was, 
the  Indians  ^'pointed  to  the  dove,  which, 
it  appears,  was  held  so  sacred  among 
them,  that  neither  man,  woman  or  child, 
would  injure  it  ;  indeed,  the  Mandans 
declared  that  even  their  dogs  instinctive- 
ly respected  that  bird. 

In  a  few  of  the  tribes  there  exists  a  tra- 
dition that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
people  born  across  '  the  sretLi  salt  lake,' 
but  most  believe  that  their  race  was  ori- 
ginally created  on  their  own  continent. 
Some  conceive  that  the  Great  Spirit  made 
them  out  of  the  celebrated  red  stone, 
from  which,  out  of  a  single  quarry,  from 
time  immemorial,  they  nave  made  their 
pipes.  Others  say  they  were  all  created 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  but  those  who 
haVe  become  acquainted  with  white  peo- 
ple modestly  add,  *  The  Great  Spirit  must 
have  made  you  out  of  the  fine  dust,  for 
you  know  more  than  we.' 

In  the  year  1821,  *Big  Elk,'  chief  of 
the  O'Mahars,  and  some  other  sachems, 
who  had  come  to  Washington,  were  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Morse,  to  whose  queries 
they  gave  the  following  replies : — 

*  Q.  Who  made  the  red  and  the  white  people  7-r* 
A.  The  same  Being  who  made  the  white  people 
made  the  red  people,  but  the  white  people  are  bet. 
ter  than  the  red. 

*  Q.  From  whence  did  your  fathers  come  7 — A, 
We  have  a  tradition  among  us  that  our  ancestors 
came  to  this  country  across  the  great  water ;  that 
eight  men  were  originally  made  hj  the  Great  Spi. 
rit ;  and  that  manlund  of  all  colours  and  nations 
sprang  from  these. 

*  Q.  Do  vuu  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit  is  pre- 
sent, and  that  he  sees  and  knows  what  you  do  7 — 
A.  Yes ;  when  we  pray  and  deliberate  in  council, 
it  is  not  we  that  deliberate,  but  tbe  Great  Spirit.* 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  an 
interview  that  took  place  in  1821  between 
Major  Cummings,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and 
a  nation  of  Indians  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  three  tribes,  Pottawattemies,  Chip- 
pewas,  and  Ottawas : — 

*  Q.  What  ceremonies  have  you  at  the  burial  of 
your  dead  7 — A,  These  vary.  We  bury  by  puttiug 
the  body  under  ground  in  a  ease,  or  wrapped  in 
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tkini ;  flometimet  by  piaeinff  it  in  trees,  or  etanding 
it  erect  and  enelonng  it  with  a  paling.  This  differ- 
ence  arises  generally  from  the  request  of  the  man 
before  he  died,  or  from  the  dream  of  a  relative.  We 
place  with  the  dead  some  part  of  their  property,  be- 
lieving that  as  it  was  useral  to  them  during  their 
life,  it  may  prove  so  to  them  when  they  are  gone. 

•  <2.  Do  you  believe  that  the  soul  lives  aner  the 
body  is  dead  ?~J.  We  do,  but  that  it  does  not 
leave  this  world  till  its  relatives  and  friends  feast, 
and  do  brave  actions,  to  obtain  its  safe  support,  Q. 
Do  you  believe  there  is  a  place  of  happiness  and  of 
missiry  7 — A.  We  do.  The  happy  are  employed  in 
feasting  and  dancing ;  the  miserable  wander  through 
the  air..  Q,  What  entitles  a  person  to  the  place  of 
happiness,  and  what  condemns  a  person  to  the 
placo  of  misery  ? — A,  To  be  entitled  to  the  place 
of  happinesS)  a  man  must  be  a  good  hunter,  and 
possess  a  generous  heart.  The  mis^rt  the  envious 
man,  the  liar,  and  the  cheat  are  condemned  to  the 
place  of  misery.' 

In  rocky  regions,  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  dig  a  grave,  the  Indians  are 
in  the  habit  of  laying  out  their  dead  on 
the  flat  rock.  The  son  places  a  bow  and 
arrow,  or  even  a  rifle  with  powder  and 
shot,  by  the  corpse  of  his  father,  who, 
with  his  mystery  or  medicine-bag  on  his 
chest,  is  then  covered  over  with  loose 
stones,  merely  sufficient  to  keep  off  the 
wild  beasts.  We  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  sleep  upon  the  ground,  in 
the  opeu^air,  among  these  simple  sepul- 
chres, which  are  so  religiously  respected 
by  the  Indians,  that  scarcely  anything 
would  induce  them  to  violate  their  sanc- 
tity. A  hunter  starving  from  having  ex- 
hausted his  powder  or  shot,  will  occasion- 
ally, sooner  than  die,  borrow  ammunition 
from  the  dead,  but  though  no  human  be- 
ing has  witnessed  the  act,  the  red  man's 
conscience  tells  him  it  was  seen  by  the 
Great  Spirit.  His  mind,  therefore,  is 
never  at  rest  until,  bending  in  solitude 
over  the  mouldering  skeleton  he  has  once 
again  uncovered,  he  honourably  repays, 
perhaps  by  moonlight,  the  debt  he  has 
incurred : — 

*  He  thought  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  fVown'd ; 
But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light 
Perchance  had  dazzled  the  warrior's  sight.' 

About  a  ^ear  or  two  ago,  an  English 
female  tounst,  whose  name — though  it 
does  not  deserve  our  protection — we  are 
not  disposed  to  mention,  happening  to 
pass  some  of  these  graves,  uncovered  one, 
and  in  presence  of  two  or  three  Indians, 
very  coolly  carried  ofT  the  sleeping  ten- 
ant's skull,  with  as  little  appearance  of 
feeling,  as  if  it  had  been  a  specimen  of 
quartz  or  granite.  The  red  witnesses  of 
Uie  act  looked  at  each  other  in  solemn  si- 
lence, but  on  imparting  the  extraordinary 


scene  they  had  witnessed  to  their  chief, 
councils  were  held — the  greatest  possible 
excitement  was  created — and  to  this  day, 
these  simple  people  (or  *  savages,'  as  we 
term  them)  speak  with  horror  and  repuff- 
nance  of  what  they  consider  an  uncalled- 
for  and  an  unaccountable  violation  of  the 
respect  which  they  think  is  religiously 
due  to  the  dead.  For  our  parts,  we  can 
safely  say,  we  have  often  felt  that  we 
would  not  be  haunted  by  the  possession 
of  that  skull,  for  all  the  blue-stockinffs 
that  ever  were  knit,  or  for  all  the  accla- 
mations that  phrenologists  can  bestow. 

People  who  commit  these  sort  of  acts, 
little  think  of  the  serious  consequences 
they  may  entail  upon  travellers  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  follow  them.  The 
headless  skeleton  we  have  mentioned  may 
yet  be  revenged,  and,  certainly,  if  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  violated  grave,  the 
body  of  a  white  man  should  be  found, 

*  Cold,  and  drench'd  with  blood. 
His  bosom  ffored  with  many  a  wound. 
Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death ; 
Gone  his  brand  both  sword  and  sheath,' 

it  might  reasonably  be  noted  down,  that 
he  had,  most  probably,  been  made  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  the  thoughtless  deed  of  a 
sentimental  English  spinster. 

An  Indian  mourns  for  the  loss  of  near 
relations  from  six  to  twelve  months,  by 
neglecting  his  personal  appearance,  and 
by  blackening  his  face. 

*  A  woman,'  says  Dr.  Morse,  *  will  monm  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband  at  least  twelve  months,  dur- 
ing  which  time  she  appears  to  be  very  solitary  and 
sad,  never  speaking  to  any  one,  unless  necessary, 
and  always  wishing  to  be  alone.  At  the  expiration 
of  her  mourning,  she  will  paint  and  dress  as  for. 
merly,  and  endeavour  to  get  another  husband.' 

We  believe  this  process  is  not  peculiar 
to  red-skins. 

The  *  births'  and  'marriages,'  which, 
according  to  the  fashionable  regulations 
of  the  *  Morning  Post,'  ought  to  have  been 
noticed  by  us  before  the  '  deaths,'  are 
very  easily  described. 

The  red  infant  generally  first  opens  his 
eyes,  or,  rather,  utters  his  first  squall,  in 
a  very  small,  low  hovel,  or  den,  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion  of  his  birth,  and, 
from  feelings  of  delicacy  and  propriety, 
purposely  removed  some  distance  from 
the  great  wigwam  of  the  family.  In  a 
very  few  hour«  after  his  arrival,  his  mo- 
ther  walks  with  him  to  her  tribe,  where 
he  generally  finds  plenty  of  brothers,  sis- 
ters, and  young  cousins  ready  to  receive 

On  suddenly  approaching  ai^  Indian 
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family  In  summer,  they  are  generally 
foundf  gprouped  together  under  the  shade 
of  some  great  tree ;  and  the  first  ohser- 
yation  which  strikes  the  white-faced 
stranger^  is  the  wholesale  superahundant 
stock  of  health  which  the  children  pos- 
sess. It  is  evident  at  a  glance,  that  their 
constitutions  must  he  impervious  to  the 
elements^  and  there  is  a  plumpness  in 
their  faces,  a  firmness  in  their  flesh,  and 
a  deep  ruddy  hloom  on  their  cheeks, 
which  it  is  very  pleasinpr  to  hehold.  While 
these  children,  gamboUin^  nearly  naked, 
are  proclaiming  pretty  plainly  by  their 
outlmes  what  a  quantity  of  soup  and  food 
they  have  just  been  enjoying,  the  elder 
ones  with  their  parents  are  generally  seen 
ruminating  in  silence,  in  a  semicircle,  in 
the  centre  of  which  are  to  be  observed, 
also  seated  on  the  ground,  the  grandfa- 
thers, great-grandfathers,  and  great-grand^ 
mothers  of  the  tribe.  Nothinjp;  can  be 
more  patriarchal — ^more  free  from  care 
or  suffering  of  any  kind,  than  the  group 
we  have  delineated,  which  might  justly 
be  termed  *  a  picture  of  health.' 

The  naming  of  an  Indian  is  a  serious 
act,  which  is  always  purposely  involved 
as  much  as  possible  m  mystery.  His 
name  is  to  be  the  leading  letter  in  the  al- 
phabet of  his  life,  and,  accordingly,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Shandy  family,  it  frequent- 
ly happens  that  a  considerable  time  is 
suffered  to  elapse  before  it  can  be  agreed 
on ;  during  which  period  of  doubt,  the 
.  child  is  often  made  to  fast,  until  some- 
thing has  been  observed  or  recollected 
either  in  the  elements  which  have  assail- 
ed him,  or  in  the  difficulties  he  has  over- 
come, or  in  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended  his  birth,  or  in  his  disposition,  to 
solve  the  problem,  by  suggestmg  an  ap- 
propriate appellation,  which  is  then  sol- 
emnly  bestowed.  And  yet,  proud  as  an 
Indian  is  of  his  own  name,  it  is  neverthe- 
less most  singular,  that  he  can  never  be 
induced  to  utter  it.  We  have  often  press- 
ed them  to  do  so,  but  always  in  vain ;  for 
they  avert  their  minds  from  the  question 
with  the  same  curious  attitude  in  which 
a  dog  turns  his  head  away  whenever  a 
clean,  empty  wine-glass  is  presented  at 
him.  *  Oh  !  no,  we  never  mentioned  him  !' 
is  the  modest  reply  of  his  countenance, 
and  the  most  an  Indian  will  ever  do,  when 
hard  pressed,  is  to  look  full  into  the  face 
of  some  red  brother  at  his  side,  who, 
without  the  slightest  reluctance,  relieves 
him  from  his  embarrassment,  by  smilingly 
pronouncing  his  comrade's  name;  al- 
though if  his  own  were  to  be  asked  of 


him,  he  would,  in  like,  manner,  be  sud- 
denly  confounded. 

Amonff  the  Indians  in  both  continents 
of  America,  marriage  is  considered  as  a 
civil  contract,  rather  than  as  a  religious . 
ceremony.  Polygamy  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  and  it  is  generally 
confined  to  the  chiefs,  and  to  men  whose 
situations  entail  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  entertaining  a  number  of  guests,  ana 
who  therefore  absolutely  require  more 
female  assistance  than  he  who  has  only 
his  own  family  to  provide  for. 

One  of  the  prime  objects  which  a  young 
Indian  hunter  has  in  manyin?  is  to  obtain 
a  person  who  will  work  for  him ;  that  is 
to  say,  who  will  cook  his  meals,  make 
his  clothes,  repair  his  wigwam,  gum  his 
canoe,  dress  the  skins  he  procures  &;c. 
One  of  the  great  objects  which  an  Indian 
girl,  in  marrying,  has  in  vi^w,  is  to  ob- 
tain a  friend  who  will  protect  her  in  war 
as  well  as  in  peace,  and  who  will  procure 
for  her  food  and  covering.  The  connec- 
tion, therefore,  is  one  not  only  of  natural 
and  mutual  benefit  and  happiness,  but  al- 
most of  necessity ;  for  as  there  is  no  such 
thing  known  among  them  as  a  hired  ser- 
vant, the  greatest  warrior  can  only  get 
his  dinner  by  marrying  a  woman  to  cook 
it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  young  In- 
dian girl,  (according  to  Mrs.  Glasse's  re- 
ceipt of  *  first  catch  your  hare')  cannot 
become  a  professed  cook  until  she  has 
managed  to  engage  a  husband  to  procure 
her  the  game. 

Under  these  two  simple  principles  of 
attraction  they  marry  very  early;  the 
young  men  being  generally  about  18  years 
of  age,  the  girls  from  12  to  14.  If  an 
Indian's  possessions  increase,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  add  to  them  another  wife,  and 
accordingly,  men  are  occasionally  found 
who  are  worth  six  or  seven  wives;  in 
which  case,  we  are  very  sorry  indeed  to 
say,  the  ladies  usually  rank  in  his  affec- 
tion, inversely  as  the  dates  of  their  com- 
missions ! 

That  improvident  marriages  are  occa- 
sionally contracted  will  be  evident,  from 
the  following  anecdote  of  a  young  Indian 
of  about  18,  whose  picture  is  to  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Catlin's  gallery  : — 

The  father  of  this  lad  having  bequeathed 
to  him  nine  horses  and  a  wigwam,  he 
naturally  enough  determined  to  marry : 
and  in  the  operation  of  reconnoitring  for 
a  wife,  he  found  so  many  who  exactly 
suited  him,  that  his  nuptials  were  ap- 
pointed without  delay.  On  the  tribe 
being  assembled  to  witness^e  ceremony 
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an  old  Ittdian  stepped  fonmrd,  and,  de* 
livering  over  to  the  man  of  fortune  his 
young  blooming  daughter,  received  from 
him  in  return  a  couple  of  horses.  But 
before  tl^  ceremony  could  be  proceeded 
with,  three  other  Indiana,  vrith  three 
other  equally  blooming  daughters,  sue- 
oessively  presented  to  the  young  bride* 
groom  a  wife,  for  each  of  whom  they  re- 
eeired,  according  to  his  prerioas  promise^ 
a  couple  of  horses  ;•  and  yet  each  of  the 
four  fathers,  all  having  separately  been 
bound  to  secrecy,  had  conceived  that  his 
daughter  alone  was  to  be  the  '  wedded 
wife'  While  the  improvident  young 
man,  whose  patrimony  had  thus  suddenly 
dwindled  into  nothing  but  one  horse«  four 
wives,  and  a  wigwam,  with  perfect  calm- 
ness was  leading  away  his  partners,  two 
in  each  hand,  to  his  tent,  the  spectators, 
left  in  the  circle  in  which  they  had  rang* 
ed  themselves,  remained  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  mute  reflection.  The  act  they 
had  witnessed  was  so  unexpected,  so  im- 
j^rovident,  and  so  unusual,  that,  not  know- 
ing how  to  digest  it,  on  our  old  '  omne- 
ignotum-pro-magni6co '  principle,  they 
voted  it  a  mysttry  ;  and  at  once,  pro- 
nouncing the  bridegroom  to  be  '  a  mys- 
tery, or  medicine  man,' 

.  'They  left  him  alowva\m%\otjV  - 

As  the  anecdote  we  have  just  related 
does  not  sound  v^ry  characteristic  of  the 
purity  of  Indian  women,  we  feel  it  pro- 
per  to  observe  that,  degraded  as  their 
condition  certainly  is,  wherever  they  have 
been  contaminated  by  the  vices  of  the 
old  world,  yet  in  their  natural  state,  they 
are  often  distinguished  by  an  innate  mo- 
desty, and  by  a  propriety  of  conduct,  to 
which  even  the  traders  amonff  them  have 
borne  ample  testimony.  Although  these 
people  are  always  furnished  with  trinkets, 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  Indians,  to  be 
given  to  them  as  presents,  for  the  sole 
object  of  conciliating  the  tribe,  and  thou|rh 
they  have  too  often  endeavoured  to  mis- 
apply  these  presents,  yet  the  traders  do 
not  hesitate  to  confess  how  oonstantly 
they  have  f<Kmd  themselves  baffled. 

While  the  red  woman  is  attending  to 
her  baby,  making  mocassins  for  her  hns< 
band,  collecting  gum  for  his  canoe,  dec., 
he  is  infinitely  mete  actively  employed, 
either  in  the  prairies,  in  pureuing  the  buf- 
falo, or  in  the  forest,  in  tracking  the  deer 
and  the  bear;  and  during  the  hunting 
season  the  Indians  usually  wander,  with 
their  families,  over  an  immense  region  of 
country,  to  many  parts  of  which  they 
must  unavoidably  be  total  strangers. 
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On  leaving  the  wigwam  which  eon- 
tains  his  chUdren,  and  which  in  the  re. 
cesses  of  the  interminable  desert,  can 
scarcely  be  seen  twenty  yards  off,  the 
hunter-  pursues  his  course  in  whatever 
direction  he  thinks  most  likely  to  lead 
him  to  game.  After  travelling  for  many 
hours,  he  at  last  comes  up  with  foot, 
marks,  upon  which,  from  their  freshness, 
he  determines  to  settle  ;  he  accordingly 
follows  them  throughout  their  eccentric 
course ;  wherever  the  animal  has  turned, 
he  turns ;  and  in  this  way,  for  a  consider* 
able  time,  and  with  his  mind  highly  ex- 
cited, he  prosecutes  his  game,  until  he 
actually  has  it  in  view.  With  unerring 
aim  he  then  fires  his  rifle  or  his  arrow ; 
and  when  his  victim,  having  fallen,  has 
been  despatched  by  his  knife,  leaving  the 
carcase  on  the  ground,  and  without  deign* 
ing  to  retrace  his  own  footsteps,  he  in- 
stinctively dives  into  the  forest,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  his  wigwam,  as  straight  as  an 
arrow  to  the  target  I 

This  astonismng  recollection,  even 
under  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  of  the 
carte-du'pents  through  which  he  hunted, 
may  be  offered  as  another  proof  against 
the  assertion  that  the  Indians  are  oar  in- 
feriors in  mental  power. 

When  a  red  man  enters  his  wigwam 
after  hunting,  it  is  the  custom  of  his  wife 
to  say  nothing ;  she  does  not  dare  to  ask 
what  success  he  has  had ;  for  anxious  as 
she  is,  and  as  he  has  been,  on  the  sub- 
ject, she  knows  he  is  too  tired  to  talk,  and 
that  he  wants  not  conversation,  but  rest 
and  refreshment.  Accordingly,  she  pre- 
sents to  him  dry  mocassins,  ancj,  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  his  food,  which,  in  dead 
silence,  he  pertinaciously  devours.  While 
he  is  thus  engaged,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived that  female  curiosity  is  almost 
ready  to  burst  the  red  skin  that  oontauM 
it.  If  the  Indian  happens  to  draw  out  his 
knife,  the  wife's  dark  eyes  eagerly  glance 
upon  it,  to  see  if  she  can  discover  wel- 
come blood,  or  a  single  hair  of  an  animal 
upon  its  blade .  If  he  giv^es  her  his  pouch, 
with  an  arbittary  motion  of  his  hand  to 
lay  it  aside,  in  obeying  the  silent  mandate^ 
she  peeps  into  it,  to  see  if  the  redtongne^ 
string  of  the  deer,  which  the  fanotev  cuts 
eat  am  a  trophy,  is  there.  She  hmaikm  at  the 
lock  of  hie  rifle,  to  see  if  it^haabaen  often 
fired ;  or  at  his  quiver,  to  count  if  any  of 
his  arrows  are  misnng ;  in  shoit,  she  em* 
deavours,  by  ev^ry  means  in  her  power, 
to  find  out,  just  as  ine  London  laiues  do, 
what  the  husband  has  been  doing  when 
from  home — at  'the  dob,'  or  elsewiiere. 
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While  the  Indian  is  occupied  at  his 
meal^  we  may  take  the  bpportunity  of 
obserying  that  these  people  pride  them- 
selves in  holding  all  sorts  of  food  in 
equal  esteem.  A  Mohawk  chief  told  Dr. 
Morse,  '  that  a  man  eats  everything  with- 
out distinction — bears,  cats,  dogs,  snakes, 
frogs,'  &c.  I  adding,  that  '  it  was  woman- 
ish to  have  any  delicacy  in  the  choice  of 
food.'  They  will  take  a  turkey,  pluck  off 
the  feathers,  and  then,  without  any  far- 
ther operation,  roast  it  and  eat  it,  just  as 
we  manage  with  oysters.  In  some  tribes, 
there  is  no  doubt,  they  even  eat  the 
bodies  of  their  prisoners.  Colonel 
Schuyler  told  Dr.  Morse,  that  during 
then  war  with  the  French,  he  was  invited 
to  eat  broth  with  them,  which  was  ready 
cooked.  He  did  so ;  until,  as  they  were 
stirring  the  ladle  into  the  kettle  to  give 
him  some  more,  they  lifted  up  a  French- 
man's hand,  which,  as  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, put  an  end  to  his  appetite. 

As  soon  as  the  hunter  we  nave  just  left 
is  refreshed  and  full,  of  his  own  accord 
he  begins  to  relate  to  the  partner  of  his 
wigwam  where  he  has  been,  and  what  he 
has  done.  He  tells  her  where  he  first 
found  the  track,  where  it  turned,  and 
how  it  dodged.  He  crouches  down,  as 
he  describes  where  he  first  got  a  view  of 
his  game,  and  it  is  again  apparently  with- 
in his  savage  grasp,  as,  starting  from  his 
seat,  he  exultingly  shows  the  manner  and 
the  vital  part  in  which  he  stabbed  it. 

When  (this  domestic  scene  in  the  pic- 
ture gallery  of  an  Indian's  fire-^side  is 
concluded,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  wife  to 
go  and  brjng  the  dead  animal  home — an 
act  which'  a  thorough-bred  hunter  consi- 
ders would  deprrade  him.  Accordingly, 
from  the  description  which  has  been  giv- 
en to  her  of  the  spot  on  which  it  fell,  by 
retracing  her  husband's  footsteps,  wher- 
ever it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  by  atten- 
tively looking  out  to  the  right  and  left  for 
the  hanging  twigs,  which,  she  knows,  in 
retuming  to  the  wigwam,  he*  will  have 
broken,  as  evidence  to  her  of  his  path, 
she  manages  to  arrive  at  the  slaughte^d 
game,  of  which,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  she 
earns  her  share,  by  bringing  it  on  her 
shoulders  to  the  den. 

If  our  limits  could  admit  them,  endless 
are  the  sketches  that  might  be  offered  to 
our  readers  of  the  simple  habits  and  do- 
mestic scenes  of  the  red  denizens  of  Ame- 
rica ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
now  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  more  im- 
portacnt  and  more  painful  consideration  of 
the  fatal  results  which  their  intercourse 


with  the  eiviiiaed  world  has  already  pro. 
duced,  and  must  inevitably,  we  fear,  con* 
sunmiate. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  in  what  dif- 
ferent colours  Columbus  may  be  painted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  and  Old 
World.  His  philosophical  calculations, 
his  shrewd  observations,  his  accurate  de- 
ductions from  a  few  simple  facts,  which, 
by  the  dull  multitude,  had  remained  al- 
most unnoticed,  his  unalterable  determin- 
ation to  bring  his  theory  into  practice, 
his  unflinching  perseverance,  his  victory 
over  the  ignorant  prejudice  and  supersti- 
tion which  '  like  envious  clouds  seemed 
bent  to  dim  his  glory  and  cheek  his 
bright  course  to  the  Occident,'  his  person- 
al courage,  his  tact  in  propelling  his 
crew,  his  artifices  in  supporting  their 
drooping  spirits,  the  eventual  accom- 
plishment of  his  great  object,  and  the 
accurate  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy,  com- 
bine in  making  us  consider  him  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  that  the  Old 
World  has  ever  produced.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  the  red  aborigines  he  ma^  just- 
Iv  be  depicted  as  the  personification  of 
their  *  manito^  or  evil  spirit — in  short,  of 
that  serpent  which  has  brought '  death 
into  their  world  and  all  its  woe.'  Most 
certainly,  however  we  may  bless  the 
name  of  Columbus,  accursed  to  them  has 
been  the  hour  when  the  white  man's  foot 
first  landed  on  their  shore,  and  when  his 
pale  hand,  in  friendshqi,  first  encounter* 
ed  their  red  grasp  1 

.  The  vast  Indian  empires  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  have,  as  we  au  know,  been  as 
completely  depopulated  by  the  inhabits 
ants  of  the  Ola  World  as  the  little  citiea 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  smo* 
thered  by  the  lava  and  cinders^  of  Vesu- 
vius. 

In  less  populous,  though  not  less  hap- 
py regions,  by  broadsides  of  artillery,  by 
volleys  of  musketry,  by  the  bayonet,  by 
the  terrific  aid  of  horses,  and  even  by 
the  savage  fury  of  dogs,  the  Christian 
world  managed  to  extend  the  lodgment 
it  had  efifected  among  a  naked  and  inof- 
fensive people. 

In  both  hemispheres  of  America  the 
same  horrible  system  of  violence  and  in- 
vasion are  at  this  moment  in  operation. 
The  most  barbarous  and  unprovoked  at«. 
tempts  to  exterminate  the  mounted  In- 
dians in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos 
Ayres  have  lately  been  made.  In  the 
United  States  upwards  of  thirty-six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  expended  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  in  the   attempt  to 
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drive  the  Seminoles  from  their  htmthig- 
pounds.  What  quantity  of  Indian  blood 
has  been  shed  by  this  money  is  involved 
in  mystery.  The  American  general  in 
command,  it  is  said,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion unless  he  were  granted,  in  this 
dreadful  war  of  extermination,  the  as- 
sistance of  bloodhounds ;  and  it  has 
also  been  asserted  that  on  a  motion  be- 
ing made,  in  one  of  the  State  legislatures, 
for  an  inquiry  into  this  allegation,  the 
proposition  was  negatived  and  the  in- 
vestigation suppressed.  At  all  events 
the  aggression  against  the  Seminoles 
still  continues  f  a  pack  of  blood-hounds 
has  already  been  landed  in  the  United 
States  from  the  island  of  Cuba^  and 
while  the  Indian  women,  with  blackened 
faces^  are  mourning  over  the  bereave- 
ment of  their  husbuids  and  their  sons, 
andtremUmg  at  the  idea  of  their  in^Emts 
bein^  massacred  by  the  dogs  of  war 
which  the  authorities  of  the  state  of 
Florida  have,  it  appears  from  the  last 
An»erican  newspapers,  determined  to  let 
loose^  the  republic  rejoices  at  the  antici- 
pated extension  of  its  territory  ;  and,  as 
usual,  exukingly  boasts,  that  it  is  ^  ^oing 
ahead !' 

In  the  Old  World,  war,  like  every  other 
pestilence,  rages  here  and  there  for  a 
certain  time  only  ;  but  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  IncUan  race  oblb  unceas- 
ingly been  in  operation  from  the  first 
moment  of  our  discovery  of  America  to 
the  present  hour  ;  for  whether  we  come 
in  contact  with  our  red  brethren  as  ene- 
mies or  as  friends,  they  everywhere  melt 
before  us  like  snow  before  the  sun.  In- 
deed it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  our 
friendship  or  our  enmity  has  been  most 
fatal. 

The  infectious  disorders  which,  in  mo- 
ments of  profound  peace,  we  ha^e  unfor- 
tunately introduced,  have  proved  infinite- 
ly more  destructive  and  merciless  than 
our  engines  of  war.  By  the  small-pox 
alone  it  has  been  computed  that  half  the 
Indian  population  of  North  America  has 
been  swept  away.  There  is  something 
particularly  affecting  in  the  idea  of  the 
inhabitants  even  of  a  wigwam  being  sud- 
denly attacked  by  something  from  the 
Old  World  which,  jdmost  on  the  self- 
same day,  has  renderMi  them  all  incapa- 
ble of  providihg  for  each  other  or  even  for 
themselves ;  and  it  is  dreadAil  to  consider 
in  how  many  instances,  by  the  simulta- 
neous death  of  the  aduhs,  the  young  aod 
helpless  mast  have  been  left  in  the  lone 
wilderness  to  starve  I 


But  not  only  whole  families,  but  ^riiole 
tribes,  have  been  almost  extinguished  by 
this  single  disease,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  proved  fatal  to  at  least  seven  mU- 
lions'of  Indians.  The  Pawnee  nation  have 
been  reduced  by  it  from  25,000  to  10,000. 
When  Mr.  Cathn  lately  visited  the  Man- 
dan  tribe,  it  consisted  of  2000  people, 
particularly  distinguished  by  their  hand- 
some appearance  and  by  their  high 
character  for  courage  and  probity.  They 
received  him  with  affectionate  kindness, 
and  not  only  admitted  him  to  all  their 
most  secret  mysteries,  but  installed  him 
amonff  the  learned  of  their  tribe,  and  af- 
forded him  every  possible  assistance. 
He  had  scarcely  left  them  when  two  of  the 
fur-traders  unintentionally  infected  them 
with  the  small-pox,  which  caused  the  death 
of  the  whole  tribe  !  Not  an  individual  has 
survived;  and  had  not  Mr.  Catlin  felt 
deep  and  honourable  interest  in  their  fate, 
it  is  more  than  probable  it  never  would 
have  reached  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic, 
or  been  recorded  in  history.  And  thus, 
by  a  single  calamity,  has  been  swept  away 
a  whole  nation,  respectingr  whom  it  was 
proverbial  among  the  tra&rs,  '  thai  never 
had  the  Mandans  been  knaum  to  kiU  a  white 
man  r 

Of  our  destruction  of  the  Indians  by 
the  small-pox,  it  may  at  least  be  said  that 
the  afiliction  is  soon  over.  There  is, 
however,  another  importation  by  which 
we  have  destroyed  them  -—which,  though 
it  has  been  almost  as  fatal,  has  been  so 
by  a  lingering  and  most  reveltinff  pro- 
cess— ^we  allude  to  the  introduction  of 
ardent  spirit,  or,  as  it  Js  generally  called 
in  America,  of  whiskey. 

In  our  own  country  we  are  all  early 
taught,  and  we  every  day  see  before  our 
eyes,  the  miserable  effects  oi  drunken- 
ness, but  the  poor  Indian  has  received  no 
such  lesson  or  experience  :  on  the  con* 
trary,  the. traders  tell  him  the  draught 
will  increase  his  valour  and  add  to  his 
strength.  He  accordingly  raises  it  to 
his  lips,  and  from  that  moment  he  be- 
comesi  almost  without  metaphor,  ^  a  fallen 
man.'  The  exhilarating  effect  which  it 
at  first  produces  he  never  forgets,  and 
when  he  has  been  once  intoxicated,  there 
is  nothing  he  possesses  which  is  not 
within  the  easy  grasp  of  the  trader.  The 
women  and  the  children  equally  become 
victims  to  this  thirst  for  poison  ;  and  it 
is  melancholy  to  think,  that  exacth^  in 
proportion  as  the  wigwam  is  dcsiuded  by 
the  trader  <rf  the  furs,  dcins,  and  cover-- 
ings  it  contains,  so  invereely  are  its  aim- 
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pie  tenants  oiade  physically  less  compe- 
tent than  they  were  to  resist  the  cold, 
the  inclemencies,  the  hardships,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  savage  life. 

In  populous  civilized  communkies, 
where  by  the  division  of  labour,  each 
man's  attention  is  directed  to  one  minute 
object,  the  loss  of  health  and  strength  is 
only  of  comparative  importance  ;  but  it 
is  dreadful  to  reflect  upon  the  situation 
of  a  poor  Indian  hunter,  when  he  finds, 
he  knows  not  why,  that  his  limbs  sCre  daily 
fjEuling  him  in  the  chase,  that  his  arrow 
ceases  to  go  straight,  and  that  his  nerves 
tremble  Iwfore  the  wild  animals  it  was 
but  lately  his  pride  to  encounter  ! 

The  variety  of  demoralising  effects 
produced  ia  a  wigwam,  by  seUing  a  gallon 
or  two  of  whiskey  to  an  Indian  family  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  could  not  with 
propriety  be  described,  and  must  be  wit< 
nesaed  to  be  conceived.  It  may  easily, 
however,  be  imagined,  that  they  end  in 
the  destruction  of  their  noble  constitu 
tiona-*-in  their  8icknes8--4n  their  infamy 
-H^Hittd  very  rapidly  in  their  death.  By 
tbis  liqttid  fire,  whole  families  and  whole 
nations  have  been  n0t  only  consumed  as 
by  a  conflagration,  but  they  have  ended 
their  days  in  the  most  squalid  misery  and 
woe — in  long-protracted  anguish.  The 
horrid  system  has  not,  however,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  shared  the  fate  of  those  it 
has  destroyed  ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
3rear  it  has  become  better  organised,  and 
from  the  subtlety  of  the  traders  it  is  now 
more  impossible  than  ever  to  be  prevent- 
ed. For  whatev^  object  a  body  of  In- 
diana is  assembled,  wbether  for  peace, 
for  war,  or  even  to  listen  to  the  doctrines 
of  our  revered  religion,  the  traders  like 
wolves  come  skulkinff  around  them,  and, 
like  eagks  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  a  field 
of  battle,  they  hover  out  of  the  reach  of 
guuHihot,  confident  of  the  enjoyment  of 
Uieir  jyrey.  In  the  vast  regions  of  the 
Prairies  alone,  it  has  been  accurately  esti- 
mated that  there  are  at  this  moment  from 
660  to^KK)  traders  (many  of  whom  have  fled 
as  outlaws  from  tke  civilized  world,  for  the 
most  horrible  crimes)  daily  employed  in 
delagkigthe  poor  Indians  with  whii^ey. 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  the 
red  man  ia  made  to  flEide  away  before  the 
withering  progvess  of  civilisation  ;  we 
fdlude  to  tite  rapid  destruction  of  the 
game  neoeasary  for  his  subsistence.  In 
peoppition  as  the  sword,  small^poz,  and 
whiskey,  have  depopalated  the  conntry 
of  the  Indiaiw,  tiie  settlement  of  the 
whites  has  gradu^y  and  triumphantly 


advanced ;  and  their  deauind  for  tkmn 
and  furs  has  propoHionally  increased, 
in  the  ^>lendid  regions  of  the  ^  far  west^ 
which  lie  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  there  are  living  at  this 
moment  on  the  Prairies  various  tribes, 
who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  con- 
tinue for  ages  to  subsist  on  the  bufl%ilo 
which  cover  the  plains.  The  skins  of 
these  animals,  however,  have  become 
valuable  to  the  whites,  and,  accordingly, 
this  beautiful  verdant  country,  and  these 
brave  and  independent  people,  have  been 
invaded  by  wbite  traders,  who,  by  pay* 
iag  to  them  a  pint  of  whiskey  for  each 
drin  (or  ^  robe,  as  they  are  termed  in 
America),  whish  sells  at  New  York  for 
ten  or  twelve  dollars,  induce  them  to 
sknghter  these  animals  in  immense  num- 
bers, leaving  their  flesh,  the  food  of  the 
Indian,  to  rot  and  putrefy  on  the  ground. 
No  admonition  or  caution  can  arrest  for 
a  moment  the  propelling  power  of  the 
whiskey  ;  accordingly,  in  all  directions 
these  poor  thaughtless  beings  are  seen 
furiously  riding  nnder  its  rnfluenoe  in 
pursuit  of  their  game,  or  in  other  words, 
m  the  fatal  exchange  of  food  for  poison. 
It  has  been  very  attentively  calculated 
by  the  traders,  who  manage  to  collect 
per  annum  from  150,000  to  ^200,000  buf<^ 
falo^skins,  that  at  the  rate  at  which  these 
animals  are  now  disposed  of,  in  ten 
years  they  will  be  all  killed  off.  When- 
ever  that  event  happens,  Mr.  Catlin  very 
juetly  propheiies  that  250,000  Indians, 
now  living  in  a  plain  of  nearly  three  thou, 
sand  miles  in  extent,  must  die  of  starva- 
tion and  become  a  prey  to  the  wolves,  or 
that  they  must  either  attack  the  power- 
ful  neigbbouring  tribes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  or  in  utter  phrenzy  of  des- 
pair rush  upon  the  white  population  on 
the  forlofn  hope  of  dislodging  it.  In  the 
two  latter  ahematives  there  exists  no 
chance  of  success,  and  we  have  therefore 
the  appalling  reflection  before  us,  that 
these  Si50,M0  Indians  must  soon  be  add- 
ed to  the  dismal  list  of  those  who  have 
already  withered  and  disappeared,  leav. 
ing  their  country  to  bloom  and  flourish 
in  the  possession  of  the  progeny  of  ano- 
ther world  ! 

Among  the  noUeat  of  the  tribes  whose 
melancholy  fate  h«i  been  so  painfully 
anticipated,  are  the  *  Crows,'  said  by  Mr. 
Catlin  to  be  tbe  handsomest  Indians  be 
ever  visited.  As  they  stand,  their  jet 
black  hair  touches  the  ground,  while  in 
ridmg  after  the  buflUo  at  full  iqpeed,  it  is 
seen  streaming  behind  them  in  the  most 
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beautiful  form.  In  their  war  dress  the 
plume  of  eagle's  feathers  ornaments  their 
brows — a  lance,  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
siving  a  wild  finish  to  the  picture. 
Their  wifi;wam  villages  are  situated  on 
the  verdant  prairies,  the  surface  of 
which  is  in  some  places  as  flat  as  the 
ocean,  in  others  beautifully  diversified  by 
undulating  hills,  which,  covered  with 
pasture  to  their  very  summits,  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  bright  shining 
snow  which  everlastingly  caps  the  Rooky 
Mountains,  and  with  the  dark  deep  blue 
sky  which  reigns  above  them. 

The  same  operation  is  at  this  moment 
going  on  in  detail,  quite  as  fatally, 
throughout  the  whole  continent  of  North 
America  ^  including  our  British  North 
American  colonies.  Even  where  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  are  faithfully  secured 
to  them,  and  where  every  attempt  to  en- 
courage  them  to  ruin  themselves  has 
been,  and  still  is,  discountenanced,  still 
their  eventual  extinction,  bv  almost  starv. 
8tion,  appears  unavoidable.  Even  in 
Canada,  however  justly  their  hunting- 
grounds  may  be  maintained  inviolate,  yet, 
m  consequence  of  the  white  population 
settling  around  them  on  lands  belonging 
to  the  British  crown,  their  supply  of  food 
is  rapidly  cut  off,  until  the  poor  Indian 
finds,  he  knows  not  why,  that  it  has  be- 
come almost  vain  to  go  in  search  of  it : 
for  the  game  of  America  is  not  like  that 
in  England,  the  produce  of  the  land  on 
which  it  is  found,  but,  migrating  and 
wandering  through  the  forest,  it  is  easily 
scared  from  its  haunts. 

The  last  of  the  means  we  shall  mention 
by  which  white  people  have  prosecuted, 
and  are  still  prosecuting,  their  desolating 
march  over  the  territory  of  the  Indians, 
is  either  by  persuading  them  to  sell  their 
lands,  as  the  British  government  has  oc- 
casionally done,  or  by /(>rct»g  them  to  do 
so,  as  we  regret  to  say  has  been  too  often 
the  case  in  other  parts  of  America. 

Of  all  the  title-deeds  recorded  in  '  the 
chancery  of  heaven,'  there  surely  can  be 
no  one  more  indisputable  than  the  right 
which  the  red  man  of  America  has  to  in- 
habit  his  own  hunting-grounds  ;  never- 
theless, in  Dr.  Morse's  Report  to  the 
Secretary  at  War,  he  states— 

'  The  relation  which  the  Inaiana  (mstain  to  the 
govenuneiit  oT  the  United  Statei  is  peeuUar  in  its 
natore.  Their  indepeudencc,  their  rights,  their 
title  to  the  eoil  which  they  occupy,  are  all  imperfect 
in  their  kind. 

*  Indians  have  no  other  property  to  the  Mail  of 
their  reepeotive  tenitoriee  than  that  of  mere  ooen. 
panc;)r.  .  .  The  complete  title  to  their  lande 
rests  in  the  government  of  the  United  Statee  !  ." 


The  opinion  of  the  Honourable  John 
Quincy  Adams  on  the  subject  was  thus 
expressed  :-— 

"  There  are  moralists  who  have  questioned  the 
right  of  the  Europeans  to  intrude  upon  the  posses* 
sione  of  the  aboriginals  in  any  case,  and  under  any 
limitations  whatfloever;  but  have  they  maturely 
eoDsidered  the  whole  sufaiect?  The  Indian  right 
of  pesseasion  itself  sUnds,  with  regard  to  tb« 
greatest  part  of  the  country,  upon  a  questionable 
foundation.  Their  cultivated  fields,  their  con. 
struoted  habitations,  a  space  of  ample  sufficiency 
lor  their  tubsietenoe,  and  whatever  they  had  an- 
nexed of  themselves  by  personal  labour,  was  un» 
doubtedly,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  theira.  But  what 
is  the  right  of  a  huntsman  to  the  forest  of  a  thou- 
sand miles,  ovex  which  he  has  accidentally  ranged  - 
in  quest  of  prey  f  Shall  the  liberal  bountiee  of  fto. 
vidence  to  the  race  of  man  be  monopolized  by  one 
of  ten  thousand  for  whom  they  were  created? 
Shall  the  exuberant  bosom  of  the  mother  country, 
amply  adequate  to  the  nourishment  of  millions,  be 
efaiimed  exclusively  by  a  few  fanndred's  of  her  off. 
sering  7  Shall  the  lordly  eavage  not  only  disdain 
the  virtues  and  enjoyments  of  civilisation  himself, 
but  shall  he  control  the  civilisation  of  the  world  1 
Shall  he  forbid  the  wilderness  to  blossom  like  the 
rose  7  Shall  he  forbid  the  oaks  of  the  forest  to  fall 
before  the  aze  ef  industry,  and  rise  again,  trana. 
formed  into  the  habitations  of  ease  and  elegance  ? 
Shall  he  doom  an  immense  region  of  the  globe  to 
perpetual  desolation,  and  to  hear  the  howTings  of 
the  tiger  and  the  wolf  silence  for  ever  the  voice  of 
human  gladness  7  Shall  the  Belds  and  (he  valleys, 
which  a  bensficent  God  has  framed  to  teem  with 
the  life  of  innumerable  multitudes,  be  condenlncd 
to  evcrlastmg  barrenness  7  Shall  the  mighty  rivers, 
poured  out  by  the  hands  of  Nature,  fu  channels  of 
commimid^tion  between  nnmeroue  nations,  soil 
their  waters  in  sullen  silence  and  eternal  solitude 
to  the  deep  7  Have  hundreds  of  commodious  har- 
bours, a  thousand  leagues'of  coast,  and  a  boundless 
ocean,  been  spread  in  the  front  of  this  land,  and 
shaU  every  purpose  of  utility  to  which  they  coukL 
anply,  be  prohibited  by  the  tenant  of  the  woods? 
No,  generous  philantkropitte  >  Heaven  has  not  been 
thus  inconsistent  in  the  works  of  its  hands!  Heaven 
has  not  thus  placed  its  moral  laws  at  irKconcilable 
stcifi  with  its  physioai  oteatioa ! ' 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  State*  on  the  subject  of  Indum 
titles  was  as  follows  :** 

'  The  majority  of  the  Court  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  nature  of  the  Indian  title,  which  is  certainly  to 
be  respected  by  all  eonrts,  until  it  be  legitimately 
extinguished^  is  nut  such  as  to  be  absolutsly  repng. 
nant  to  seiein  in  fee  on  the  part  of  the  State ! ! ! ' 

However  the  foregoing  extracts  may 
fail  to  explain  satisfactorily  to  our  read- 
ers the  tenure  of  Indian  lands,  they  will 
at  least  show  the  latnentable  position  in 
which  the  red  native  stands  on  his  hunt- 
ing grounds  in  the  United  States.  The 
poor  creature  is  hetween  white  law  on 
the  onie  side,  and  whit?  whiskey  on  the 
other: — the  one  disputes  his  title — the 
other  obliterates  it,  by  ^  dropping  a  tear 

on  the  word,  and  blotting  it  out  for  ever  ;JT^ 
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and  thus,  by  the  co-operation  of  both, 
without  even  the  assistance  of  the  bay- 
onet, is  the  tenant  finally  ejected. 

In  several  instances,  indeed,  the  Indian 
tribes,  instead  of  consenting  to  sell  their 
lands  and  abandon  the  homes  of  their  an- 
cestors, have  unburied  the  hatchet  of  war, 
and  fought  against  the  regular  troops  with 
a  desperation  and  a  courage  which  have 
proved  almost  invincible :  thus  it  has 
lately  been  officially  announced  to  Con- 
gress, that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
expenses  of  the  attack  upon  the  Semin- 
oles,  no  sensible  effect  has  been  produced. 
But  these  are  rare  cases— and  even  in 
these  the  ultimate  result  is  quite  clear. 
In  many  more  instances,  the  red  tenantry, 
seeing  their  inability  to  resist,  have  obe- 
diently consented  to  retire;  in  which 
case  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  pay  them  one  and  a  half 
cent  (the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar)  per 
acre  for  their  lands — which  lands  have 
been  often  immediately  resold  by  the 
State  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  acre.  But 
besides  this  profit,  the  government  has 
taken  very  good  care  luways  to  exact 
from  the  white  purchaser  prompt  paytnerd 
in  silver:  whereas  the  Indian  is  not  only 
at  best  paid  his  pittance  in  paper  money, 
or  in  goods,  but  the  government,  when  it 
is  convenient,  claim,  as  their  right,  that 
the  purchase-money  need  not  be  paid  by 
them  until  thirty  years ;  by  which  time 
the  poor  Indians,  who  reluctantly  surren- 
dered their  land,  will  probably  all  be  dead! 
In  short,  these  sales  of  land  amount  so 
very  nearly  to  an  ejectment,  that  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  the  Indians  only  con- 
sent to  them  where  either  the  power  of 
the  law  or  the  strength  of  whiskey  proves 
greater  than  they  can  withstand. 

Their  attachment  to  their  soil  and  to 
their  own  habits  of  life,  |ire  always  afiect- 
ingly  evinced  in  their  various  answers  to 
those  whose  official  duty  it  has  been  to 
advocate  the  government  recommenda- 
tion that  they  should  contract  their  do- 
minions. 

The  President,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
recommended  to  a  Pawnee  chief,  who 
came  to  Washington  on  purpose  to  see 
him,  that  he  and  his  tribe  should,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Missionaries,  till 
their  land  like  white  people.  The  unlet- 
tered *  savage,*  after  having  listened  with 
the  gravest  attention,  made  the  following 
speech,  translated  by  a  sworn  reporter, 
and  which  we  present  to  our  rcmlcrs  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  unpremeditated  ora- 
tory : — 


*  My  great  Fatkert  I  have  travelled  a  long  dis. 
lance  to  sec  you.  I  have  seen  you,  and  my  heart 
rejoiccfl :  I  have  heard  your  words ;  they  have  en. 
tered  one  ear  and  shaU  not  eacape  out  of  the  other ; 
I  will  carry  them  to  my  people  ae  pare  aa  they 
came  from  your  mouth. 

*  Jtfy  great  Father,  I  am  going  to  apeak  the  traih ; 
the  Great  Spirit  looks  down  upon  us,  and  I  call 
Him  to  witness  all  that  may  pass  between  us  on 
this  oceasioa.  The  Great  Spirit  made  ua  all ;  He 
n^ade  my  akin  red  and  yours  white.  Ue  placed  ua 
on  this  earth,  and  intended  we  ahould  live  differ- 
ently  from  each  other.  He  made  the  whites  to 
cultivate  the  earth  and  feed  on  tame  animals ;  bat 
he  -made  ua  red  man  (o  rove  throogfa  the  wooda  and 
plaina,  to  feed  on  wild  animala,  and  to  dreaa  in  their 
skina.  He  also  intended  that  we  ahould  go  to  war 
to  take  scalps,  steal  horses,  triumph  over  our  ene. 
mies,  promote  peace  at  home,  and  the  happiness  of 
each  other.  I  believe  there  are  no  people,  of  any 
colour,  on  thia  earth,  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Great 
Spirit — in  rewards  and  punishmenta.  We  worship 
Him,  but  not  as  you  do.  We  differ  from  you  in 
religion  as  we  differ  in  appearance,  in  mannera, 
and  in  customr.  We  have  no  large  houraa,  aa  you 
have,  to  worship  the-Great  Spirit  in :  if  we  had  them 
to.day  we  ahould  want  othera  to-moirow,  becauae 
we  have  not,  like  you,  a  fixed  habitation,  except 
our  villages,  where  we  remain  but  two  moona  out 
of  twelve.  We,  like  animala,  roam  over  the  eoun. 
try,  while  you  whitea  live  between  ua  and  Heaven, 
but  atill,  my  Father,  we  love  the  Great  Spirit. 

*  My  great  Father^  some  of  your  chieflB  nave  pro- 
posed to  send  good  people  [Missionaries!  among  ua 
to  change  our  habits,  to  teach  ua  to  work,  and  live 
like  the  white  people.  I  will  not  tell  you  a  lie. 
You  love  your  country,  you  love  your  people ;  you 
love  the  manner  in  which  they  live,  and  you  think 
your  people  brave.  I  am  like  you,  my  great  Fa- 
ther! /love  my  country,  /love  my  people,  /  love 
the  life  we  lead,  and  think  my  warriora  brave. 

*  Spare  me  then,  my  Father !  Let  me  enjoy  my 
country ;  let  me  pursue  the  buffalo,  the  beaver,  and 
the  other  wild  animals,  and  I  will  trade  the  skins 
with  your  people.  It  is  too  aoon,  my  great  Father, 
to  aend  your  good  men  among  ua.  Let  m  exhasat 
our  preaent  resouroea  before  yon  interrupt  our  ha|^ 
pineaa  and  make  ua  toil.  Let  me  continue  to  live 
aa  I  have  lived,  and  after  I  have  passed  fVom  the 
wilderness  of  .my  present  life  to  the  Good  or  Evil 
Spirit,  my  children  may  need  and  embrace  the 
offered  aasiatance  of  youir  good  people. 

*  Here,  my  great  Father,  ie  a  pipe  which  I  offer 
you,  as  I  am  accustomed  to  present  pipes  to  all 
Rod.skins  who  are  in  peace  with  us.  I  know  that 
these  robes,  leggins,  mocassins,  beara*  clawa,  dtc, 
are  of  little  value  to  you;  but  we  wiah  them  to  be 
deposited  and  preaerved,  ao  that  when  we  are  gone, 
and  the  eartli  turned  over  upon  our  bonea,  our  child- 
ren,  should  they  ever  visit  thia  place,  as  we  do  now, 
may  see  and  recogfnise  the  depoaita  of  their  fathers, 
and  reflect  on  tho'timea  that  are  past.' 

It  will  readily  be  conceited,  that  if  the 
Indian  sachems  were  not  afraid  to  avow 
to  '  their  great  father'  their  disinclination 
to  remove  from  their  lands,  they  would 
with  less  hesitation  express  the  same  re^ 
luctance  to  subordinate  authorities.  By 
every  possible  argument,  on  hundreds  of 
occasions,  the  officers  of  the  United 
States'  Indian  department  have  zealously 
endeavoured  to  persuade  tbe  tribes  to 
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evacuate  their  lands ;  and  the  following 
extract  from  a  speech  of  Dir.  Morse  him- 
self to  the  Ottawas  at  L'Arhre  Croche  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1820,  will  sufficiently 
show  in  what  proportion  truth,  sophistry, 
and  well-disguised  threats,  have  heen 
mixed  in  these  sort  of  official  appeals  to 
the  doubts,  hopes,  and  fears  of  the  Indian 
race. 

Their  attention  to  the  important  sub- 
ject of  his  communication  is  thus  in 
yoked : — 

•  C&t/<<rere,  Your  Father,  the  President,  thinks  that 
a  great  chaage  in  the  situation  of  his  red  children 
has  become  necessary,  in  order  to  save  them  from 
ruin,  and  to  make  them  happy. 

•  Children^  Listen  attentively  t«  what  I  am  now 
about  to  say  to  you.  It  is  for  your  life  and  the  life 
of  your  posterity.' 

The  title  of  the  whites  to  the  lands 
they  had  already  cultivated,  the  especial 
favour  shown  to  them  from  heaven,  the 
inferiority  of  the  red  man,  and  the  des- 
perate dilemma  in  which  he  is  placed, 
are  thus  explained , — 

•  Children,  Tour  fathers  once  possessed  all  the 
country,  east  and  south,  to  the  great  waters.  They 
were  very  nuraeroas  and  powerful,  and  lived  chiefly 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  They  had  bravo  warriors, 
and  orators  eloquent  in  council. 

*Two  hundred  years  ago,  a  mortal  pestilence 
spread  wide  among  the  Indians  on  the  coast  of  the 
great  oeean  to  the  east,  and  swept  away  a  great 
part  of  them.  In  some  villages  all  died — not  one 
was  left  Just  after  this  great  desolation,  the  white 
people  began  to  come  across  the  great  waters.  They 
fettled  fint  on  lands  where  no  Indians  lived,  where 
they  all  had  died.  Otaer  white  people,  about  the 
tame  time,  settled  at  the  south. 
,  •  These  white  people  came  not  as  enemies,  but 
as  friends  of  the  Indians.  They  purchased  of  them 
a  little  land,  to  support  them  and  their  children  by 
agriculture.  They  wanted  but  little  while  they  were 
few  in  number.  God  prospered  the  white  people. 
They  have  since  increased  and  multiplied,  and  be- 
come a  great  and  powerful  nation.  They  are  now 
spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  the  country  of  your 
fathers;  and  are  spreading  still  more  and  faster 
over  other  parts  of  it,  purchasing  millions  of  acres 
of  your  good  land,  leaving  for  you  and  your  children 
reservations  here  and  there,  small  indeed,  compared 
with  the  extensive  hunting  grounds  you  once  pos. 
•essed.  What  your  brothers,  th^  Osages,  said  to 
one  of  our  missionaries  is  true : — *'  Wherever  white 
man  ut»  down  his  foot,  he  never  takes  it  up  again. 
It  grows  fast  and  spreads  wide, ^  You  have  been 
obliged  either  to  go  back  into  the  wilderness,  and 
■eek  new  hunting  grounds  and  dwelling  places,  or 
to  live  on  your  smsll  reservations,  surrounded  with 
white  people.  Indians  cannot  associate  with  white 
people  as  their  equals.  While  they  retain  their  pre. 
sent  language  and  dress,  and  habits  of  life,  they 
will  feel  their  inferiority  to  the  white  people.  Where 
they  have  no  game  to  hunt,  to  furnish  them  with 
furs  for  trade,  and  with  food  to  cat,  they  become 
poor,  and  wretched,  and  spiritless,  dependent  on 
the  white  people  for  their  support.  They  will  give 
themeelvos  up  to  idleness,  ignorance,  and  drunaen. 


ness ;  and  will  waste  away,  and  by  and  by  have  no 
posterity  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Already,  many 
tribes  who  live  among  the  whites  can  never  mote 
gain  renowh  in  war  or  in  the  chase.  If  this  oourso 
continues,  it  will  soon  be  so  with  the  whole  body 
of  Indians,  within  the  territories  of  the  United 
States.  Indians  cannot  go  to  the  west,  for  the  great 
ocean  would  stop  them  ;  nor  turn  to  the  noilh  or 
fcouth,  for  in  eitlier  course  are  the  hunting  grounds 
and  dwelling  places  of  other  tribes  of  your  red 
brethren  ;  no,  nor  can  you  go  to  any  other  country, 
for  all  the  countries  on  the  globe,  where  Indians 
can  live  as  they  now  live,  are  already  inhabited.' 

It  will  appear  by  the  following  extract, 
that  the  Indians  next  received  a  kind  hint 
that  their  distress  might  proceed  from 
their  having  offended  the  Great  Spirit ; 
and,  though  it  has  been  a  subject  of  con- 
stant regret  among  many  very  estimable 
people  in  the  United  States,  with  what 
heartless  disrespect  the  ancient  burial- 
places  of  the  aborigines  have  been  treat- 
ed— with  what  shameless  unconoem  the 
sculls  and  bones  of  their  ancesters  are 
every  day  to  be  stiU  seen  turning  over 
and  over  under  the  American  plough — 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  croco£le's 
tears  which  the  paternal  agent  conde- 
scends to  drop  on  that  subject : — 

**  Children,  Things  being  so,  the  wisest  men 
among  Indians  know  not  whsX  to  advise,  or  what 
to  do.  They  imagine  that  the  Great  Spirit,  of 
whose  character  and  government  they  have  but 
venr  imperfect  ideas,  is  angry  with  the  red  people, 
and  is  destroying  them,  whue  he  prospers  the  white 
people.  Aged  and  wise  men  among  Indians,  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  think  and  talk  of  these 
things,  till  their  countenances  become  sad.  Otrr 
countenances  are  also  sad,  when  we  think  and  talk 
of  them.  Hereafter,  when  these  things  shall  have 
come  to  pass.  Christian  white  people,  who  loved  In. 
dians,  and  wished  and  endeavoured  to  save  them, 
will  vi:iit  their  deserted  graves,  and  with  weeping  eyes 
exclaim,  "  Here  Indians  once  lived — Vonder  were 
their  hunting-grounds.  Here  they  died — In  these 
mounds  of  earth  the  bones  of  many  generations  lie 
buried  together — No  Indian  remains  to  wateh  over 
the  bones  of  his  fathers — Where  are  they  l—Alas  I 
poor  Indians  /"  But  I  forbear  to  pursue  these  sad 
reflectbns.  The  prospect  must  fill  your  minds  with 
sad  apprehensions  for  yourselves  and  your  children, 
and  sink  your  spirits,  as  it  does  my  own!  /  /* 

The  hearts  of  the  auditory  having  been 
sufficiently  depressed,  the  only  means  of 
relief  is  at  last  pointed  out  to  them : — 

*  Children,  1  would  not  have  presented  this  pain . 
ful  prospect  before  you,  had  I  not  another  to  pre- 
sent, that  I  hope  will  ebeer  your  hearts,  raise  your 
spirits,  and  brighten  your  countenances.  I  have 
made  you  sorry,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  make  you 
glad. 

*  Children,  Be  of  good  cheer.  Though  your  si  tua. 
tion  and  prospects  are  now  gloomy,  they  may 
change  for  the  better.  If  you  desire  to  be  happy, 
you  may  be  happy.  The  means  exist.  They  are 
freely  oflbrod  to  you.     Sufler  them  to  be  used. 

'  Children,  Listen.    I  will  tell  you  m  few  wordf 
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what  your  great  Father,  and  the  Chriistian  white 
people,  desire  of  you.  We  impo»e  nothing  on  you. 
We  only  lay  before  you  our  opiaiooi  for  you  to 
eonsider.  We  do  not  dictate,  as  your  superiors, 
bat  advise  you  as  your  friends.  Consider  our  ad. 
▼ice. 

'  Your  father,  the  president,  wishes  Indians  to 
partake  with  his  white  children  in  all  the  blessings 
which  they  enjoy ;  to  have  one  country,  one  govern* 
ment,  the  same  laws,  equal  rights  and  privileges, 
and  to  be  in  all  respects  on  an  equal  footing  with 
them. 

•  To  accomplish  these  good  purposes,  your  great 
father,  the  President,  and  your  Christian  fathers, 
will  send  among  yon,  at  their  own  expense,  good 
white  men  and  women,  to  instruct  you  and  your 
children  in  every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  civilized 
and  Christian  life.* 

The  case  and  the  predicament  in 
which  they  stand  having^  been  pretty 
clearly  stated,  the  poor  Indians  are  final- 
ly summoned  to  surrender  in  the  follow- 
ing significant  words  : — 

•  Ohildnn,  other  tribes  are  listening  to  these  of- 
fiss,  and,  we  expect,  will  accept  them.  AH  who 
accept  them  will  be  in  the  way  to  be  saved,  and 
raised  to  respectability  and  usefulness  in  life.  Those 
who  persist  in  rejecting  them  must,  according  to  all 
past  experience,  gradually  waste  away  till  all  are 
gone.  This  we  fully  believe.  CivUiaation  or  ratra 
are  now  the  only  alternatives  of  Indians  /' 

The  alternatives  thus  offered  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote. 
Once  upon  a  time  a  white  man  and  an  In- 
dian, who  had  agreed  that,  while  bunting 
together,  they  would  share  the  game, 
found  at  night  that  the  bag  contained  a 
fine  turkey  and  a  buzzard,  which  is  car- 
rion. '  Well  !'  said  the  white  man  to  the 
red  one,  *  we  must  now  divide  what  we 
have  taken,  and  therefore,  if  you  please, 
/  will  take  the  turkey,  and  you  shall 
take  the  buzzard  ;  or  else,  you  may  take 
the  buzzard,  and  /  will  take  the  turkey  !' 
'  Ah,*  replied  the  native  hunter,  shaking 
his  black  shag^  head,  *  you  no  say  tur- 
key for  poor  Indian  once  !* 

The  cruel  manner  in  which  the  unsus- 
pecting Indians  have  invariably  been 
overreached  has,  to  a  certain  degree, 
planted  in  their  bosoms  suspicion  which 
IS  not  indigenous  to  their  nature.  '  Your 
hearts  seem  good  outside  noWy  said  an 
Indian  to  a  party  of  white  people  who 
were  making  to  his  tribe  violent  profes- 
sions of  friendship  j  '  but  we  wish  to  try 
them  three  years,  and  then  we  shall  know 
whether  they  are  good  insideJ* 

Dr.  Morse,  in  his  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  War,  says,  ^  Distrust  unfortunate- 
ly exists  already  extensively  among  the 
Indians.  In  repeated  interviews  with 
them,  after  informing  them  what  good 
things  their  great  father  the   President 


was  ready  to  bestow  on  them,  if  they 
were  willing  to  receive  them,  the  chiefs 
significantly  shook  their  heads  and  said, 
*  It  may  be  so,  or  it  may  be  not :  we  doubt 
it  :  we  know  not  what  to  believe  1' 

Now,  surely  there  is  something  very 
shocking  as  well  as  very  humiliatmg  in 
the  idea  of  our  having  ourselves  implant- 
ed this  feeling  against  our  race,  in  the 
minds  of  men  who,  when  any  treaty 
among  themselves  has-been  once  ratified, 
by  the  delivery  of  a  mere  string  of  wam- 
pum shells,  will  most  confidently  trust 
their  lives,  and  the  lives  of  their  families, 
to  its  faithful  execution ! 

In  order  to  assist  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  department  in  their  arduous  duty 
of  persuading  remote  tribes  to  quit  their 
lands,  it  has  often  been  found  advisable 
to  incur  the  expense  of  inviting  one  or 
two  of  their  chiefs  3000  or  4>000  miles  to 
Washington,  in  order  that  they  should 
see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  report  to 
their  tribes,  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
nation  with  whom  they  are  arguing* 
This  speculation  has,  it  is  said,  in  all  in- 
stances, more  or  less  effected  its  object ; 
and  one  of  Mr.  Gatlin's  pictures  is  a  por* 
trait  of  a  Sachem,  ^ose  strange  history 
and  fate  may  be  worth  recording. 

For  the  reasons  and  for  the  object  we 
have  stated,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
he  should  be  invited  from  his  remote 
country  to  Washington  5  and  accordingly 
in  due  time  he  appeared  there.  ARet 
the  troops  had  been  made  to  manoeuvre 
before  him ;  after  thundering  volleys  of 
artillery  had  almost  deafened  him ;  and 
after  every  department  had  displayed  to 
him  all  that  was  likely  to  add  to  the 
terror  and  astonishment  he  had  already 
experienced,  the  President,  in  lieu  of  the 
Indian's  clothes,  presented  him  with  a 
colonel's  uniform,  in  which,  and  with 
many  other  presents,  the  bewildered  chief 
took  his  departure. 

In  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  tight  blue 
coat,  with  gilt  buttons,  gold  epaulettes, 
and  red  sash,  cloth  trousers  with  straps, 
high-heeled  boots,  cocked  hat  and  scarlet 
feather,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  a 
green  umbrella  in  one  hand,  and  a  yellow 
fan  in  the  other,  and  with  the  neck  of  a 
whiskey -bottle  protruding  out  of  each  of 
the  two  tail-pockets  of  his  regimental 
coat,  this  'monkey  that  had  seen  the 
world'  suddenly  appeared  before  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  his  tribe,  and  as  he 
stood  before  them,  straight  as  a  ramrod, 
in  a  high  state  of  perspiration,  caused  by 
the  tightness  of  his  finery,  while  the  cool 
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fresh  air  of  heaven  blew  over  the  naked 
unrestrained  limbs  of  his  spectators,  it 
might,  perhaps,  not  unjustly  be  said  of 
the  two  costumes,  *  Which  is  the  savage  V 

In  return  for  the  presents  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  with  a  desire  to  impart  as 
much  real  information  as  possible  to  his 
tribe,  the  poor  jaded  traveller  undertook 
to  deliver  to  them  a  course  of  lectures, 
in  which  he  graphically  described  all 
that  he  had  witnessed.  For  a  while  he 
was  listened  to  with  attention;  but  as 
soon  as  the  minds  of  his  audience  had 
received  as  much  as  they  could  hold,  they 
began  to  disbelieve  him.  Nothing  daunt- 
ed, however,  the  traveller  still  proceeded. 
He  told  them  about  wigwams,  in  which 
1000  people  could  at  one  time  pray  to- 
gether to  the  Great  Spirit ;  of  other  wig- 
wams five  stories  high,  built  in  lines, 
facing  each  other,  and  extending  over  an 
enormous  space;  he  told  them  of  war- 
canoes  that  could  hold  1200  warriors. 
Such  tales,  to  the  Indian  mind,  seemed 
an  insult  to  common  sense.  For  some 
time  he  was  treated  merely  with  ridicule 
and  contempt — ^but  when,  resolutely  con- 
tinuing to  recount  his  adventures,  he  told 
•them  that  he  had  seen  white  people,  who, 
by  attaching  a  great  ball  to  a  canoe, 
could  rise  in  it  into  the  clouds,  and  travel 
through  the  heavens,  the  medicine,  mys- 
tery, or  learned  men  of  his  tribe  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  an  impostor,  and  the 
multitude  vociferously  declaring,  ^  that  he 
was  too  great  a  liar  to  live^^  a  young  war- 
rior, in  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  levelled  a 
rifie  at  his  head,  and  blew  his  brains  out. 

Before,  however,  the  civilized  world 
passes  its  hasty  sentence  upon  this  wild 
tribe  for  their  obdurate  incredulity,  injus- 
tice, and  cruelty,  we  feel  it  but  justice  to 
these  red  men  merely  to  whisper  the  name 
of  James  Bruce,  of  Kinnaird  ! 

Although  we  cannot  approve  either  of 
the  extent  to  which,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Indian  tribes  have  been  obliged 
to  quit  their  lands  in  the  republican  states 
of  America,  yet,  in  spite  of  all  our  regard 
for  this  noble  and  injured  race,  we  cannot 
but  admit,  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
government  even  of  this  country  ought 
to  effect  their  removal.  We  have  pain- 
fully and  practically  reflected  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  to  those  who  may  object  to  our 
opinions,  we  can  truly  say,  that  they  can- 
not be  more  anxious  than  we  have  been 
to  arrive  at  an  opposite  conclusion :  but  i 
our  judgment  has  reluctantly  surrendered 
to  facts  which  it  found  to  be  irresistible, 
and  to  impending  circumstances^  which, 
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when  considered  upon  the  spot,  appeared 
to  be  inevitable. 

Where  the  white  inhabitants  of  both 
continents  of  America  are  in  possession 
of  infinitely  more  land  than  they  can  cul* 
tivate,  it  is  of  course  an  act  ot  cruelty, 
and  of  greedy  injustice,  to  provide  and 
speculate  for  the  future  by  taking  forcible 
possession  of  remote  Indian  territory, 
upon  which  the  Aborigines  are  happily 
existing.  But  it  occasionally  happens, 
from  rapid  settlement  caused  by  emim.* 
tion  from  the  old  world,  that  a  consider- 
able tract  of  Indian  land,  which  has  long 
been  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
whites,  becomes  absolutely  surrounded, 
or,  in  military  language,  invested  by  agri- 
culturists ;  in  which  case,  it  is  as  much  a 
stumbling-block  to  civilisation  as  an  an- 
cient rock  would  be  if  left  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  Queen's  highway.  At 
what  rate,  and  under  what  laws,  civilisa- 
tion ought  to  advance,  it  might  be  possible 
to  prescribe;  but  wherever  the  banks 
which  arrested  it  have  given  way,  and 
wherever  the  torrent,  under  such  circum* 
stances,  has  rushed  forwards,  whether  it 
be  right  or  whether  it  be  wrong,  it  be- 
comes practically  impossible  to  maintain 
anything  in  the  rear. 

In  the  instances  to  which  we  have  al* 
luded,  we  have  seen  the  interests  of  a 
vast  territory  completely  benumbed  by 
the  intervention  between  it  and  the  capi- 
tal, of  an  Indian  hunting  ground,  which, 
like  a  tourniquet,  has  stopped  the  circu- 
lation that  should  naturally  have  nourish* 
ed  it. 

This  large  expanse  of  rich  land  is  oc- 
casionally found  to  be  inhabited  by  per^ 
haps  only  100,  or  120  Indians,  the  child- 
ren of  whom  are  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, half-castes ;  the  women  dirty,  profli- 
gate, and  abandoned  ;  the  men  miserable 
victims  of  intemperance  and  vice.  A 
considerable  portion  of  them  are  half- 
breeds  ;  but  even  those  whose  red  faces, 
shaggy  locks,  beardless  chins,  and  small 
beautiful  feet,  prove  them  to  be  Indians, 
are  so  only  in  name  ;  for  the  spirit  of 
the  wild  man  has  fled  from  them,  and, 
unworthy  guardians  of  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors,  they  wander  among  them  dis- 
honoured,— 

*  liko  Grecian  ghosts 
That  in  battle  were  slain,  and  anburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain.* 

But  besides  their  moral  sufferings,  they 
are  often  found  almost  starving  from 
hunger,  in  consequence   of  theiy  game 
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having  in  all  directions  been  cut  off.  Their 
country,  like  themselves,  has  apparently 
lost  its  character^  and  however  we  may 
have  failed  to  describe  it,  nothing  can 
be  more  miserable,  more  degrading,  and 
more  affecting  than  the  real  scene.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  murmur  of  discon- 
tent uttered  by  the  white  population 
against  the  miasmatical  existence  of  such 
a  stagnant  evil,  is  yearly  so  increasing  in 
tone  and  in  anger,  that,  unless  their  cry 
of  *  Off  J  off  V  be  attended  to,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  acts  of  violence  will 
be  committed  \  and  yet  in  spite  of  all 
these  existing  and  impending  calamities, 
it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  persuade 
the  Indians  to  consent  to  move  away  ; 
for  the  more  their  minds  ate  degraded, 
the  greater  is  the  natural  apathy  they 
display  ;  besides  which,  they  are  almost 
invariably  under  a  secret  intangible  in- 
fluence, which,  for  some  self-interested 
object  or  other,  successfully  induces  them 
most  obstinately  to  decline  changing 
their  existence.  Under  these  distressing 
circumstances,  it  therefore  must  event- 
ually become  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  exert  itself  in  effecting  the  re- 
moval of  a  set  of  beings  who  will  neither 
till  the  ground  themselves,  nor  allow 
others,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  to 
do  so. 

To  pay  down  to  a  squalid,  degraded, 
miserable  set  of  Indians,  who  are  evident- 
ly in  the  clutches  of  designing  men,  and 
from  whom  anything  could  be  abstracted 
by  whiskey,  as  much  money  as  their 
country  is  worth  to  white  people  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivation — to  heap  upon 
them  the  value  of  all  the  water-power, 
minerals,  &c.,  it  may  possess — appears 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  absurd.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  ungenerous, 
after  all  the  game  has  been  cut  off  from 
their  country,  to  pay  them  no  more  for  it 
than,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  ac- 
tually worth  to  ihem.  Between  these 
two  extremes,  it  is,  we  humbly  conceive, 
the  duty  of  a  powerful  nation  and  of  a 
just  government  parentally  to  make  such 
arrangements  for  these  poor  people  as 
shall  materially  better  the  condition  of 
the  remnant  of  any  tribe  that  may  be  re- 
moved ;  and  if  this  point  be  honourably 
effected,  their  migration  is  certainly  one 
of  those  results  of  the  white  man's  pro- 
gress of  which  they  have  the  least  reason 
to  complain. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  imperfect 
outline  or  chart  of  the  main  roads  in 
both  hemispheres  of  America,  upon  which 


the  civilized  world  has  been,  and  still 
is,  gradually,  recklessly^  culpably  and 
thoughtlessly  pursuing  *•  its  course  to  the 
Occident  ^'  and  certainly  it  must  be  im- 
possible for  any  just  man  to  witness  the 
setting  sun  rest  for  a  moment  upon  the 
country  known  in  America  by  the  appel- 
lation of  *  the  far-west,'  without  feeUng 
that  its  blood-red  brightness  which,  in 
effulfifent  beams  is  seen  staining  every 
cloud  around  it,  is  but  an  appropriate 
emblem  of  the  Indian  race,  which  rapidly 
sinking  from  our  view,  will  be  sopn  in- 
volved in  impenetrable  darkness;  and, 
moreover,  that  he  might  as  well  endeav- 
our to  make  the  setting  planet  stand  still 
upon  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
before  him,  as  attempt  to  arrest  the  final 
extermination  of  the  Indian  race  ;  for  if, 
while  the  white  population  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, before  it  has  swelled  into  fourteen  mil- 
lions, has,  as  has  actually  been  the  case, 
reduced  an  Indian  population  of  nearly 
fourteen  millions  to  three  millions,  what 
must  be  the  progressive  destruction  of 
these  unfortunate  people  now  that  the 
dreadful  engine  which,  like  the  car  of 
Jaggemaut,  has  crushed  all  that  lay  be- 
fore it,  has  got  its  '  steam  up^^  and.  that 
consequently  its  power,  as  well  as  its  pro- 
pensity to  advance,  has  indefinitely  in- 
creased %  From  the  Pacific  Ocean  to- 
wards the  East  the  same  irresistible 
power  is  in  operation.  The  white  man's 
face  along  both  the  continents  which  are 
bordered  by  the  Pacific  is  directed  to- 
wards those  of  his  own  race,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  rapidly  advancing  towards 
him  from  the  regions  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  whenever  the  triumphant  moment  of 
their  collision  shall  arrive — ^whether  the 
hands  of  the  white  men  meet  in  friend- 
ship  or  in    warl Where,    we   ask, 

WILL  BE  THE  InDIAN  RACE  \ echo  aloUC 

will  answer  '  Where  V 


Before  we  cast  aside  our  hasty  sketch, 
we  must  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
ffallery  of  paintings  now  exhibiting  in 
London,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall — ^the  cata- 
logue of  which  is  named  at  the  head  of 
this  paper. 

Mr.  Catlin,  the  American  artist  who 
has  delineated  them  was,  we  understand, 
intended  by  his  parents  to  be  '  a  limb  of 
the  law  ;'  but  the  innate  genius  of  the 
painter  rebelled  ;  and  accordingly,  after 
three  years  of  the  desk,  abandoning  parch- 
ment and  the  lucrative  prospects  that 
were  .opening  to  him,  he  devoted  his 
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mind  to  canvusB,  the  easel,  and  the 
brush. 

His  labours  were  soon  rewarded  bv 
considerable  success ;  as  a  proof  of  which 
we  may  observe  that  he  was  employed  to 
paint  the  likenesses  of  all  the  members 
of  the  senate  of  Virginia,  of  the  two  ex- 
presidents  Madison  and  Monroe,  and  of 
six  ex-governors,  all  of  whom  sat  to  him 
for  their  pictures.  But,  alas!  human 
talent,  like  the  temper  of  the  pig,  is  often 
obstinate ;  and  though  Mr.  Gatlin's 
friends,  with  uplifted  arms,  endeavoured 
in  a  crowd  to  drive  him  forwards  on  the 
broad  professional  road  which  he  himself 
had  selected,  yet  nothing  could  prevent 
him  from  running  between  their  legs  up 
a  private  path,  which  evidently  led  to 
neither  profit  nor  reward  \  and  so,  bid- 
ding adieu  to  white  wealthy  faces,  he  gal- 
loped headlong  towards '  the  far-west'  for 
the  sole  object  of  obtaining  likenesses  of 
the  penniless  aborigines  of  America,  in 
whose  fate  and  appearance  he  felt  strange- 
ly interested,  notwithstanding  that  several 
of  his  mother's  relatives  had  been  cruelly 
murdered  by  them,  in  the  well-known  and 
well-sung  massacre  of  Wyoming. 

The  objects  which  Mr.  Gatlin  had  in 
view  in  undertaking  the  dangers  and 
hardships  he  thus  incurred  cannot  be 
better  or  more  modestly  explained  than 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  preface 
to  his  catalogue. 

*  I  wish  to  inform  the  viaiton  to  my  gallery  that, 
having  tome  yean  since  become  fully  convinced 
of  the  rapid  decline  and  certain  extinction  of  the 
nameroUB  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
and  seeing  also  the  vast  importance  and  value  of 
which  a  fall  pictorial  history  of  these  interesting 
but  dying  people  might  be  to  future  ages — I  set  out 
alone,  unaided  and  unadvised,  resolved  (if  my  life 
shonld  be  spared),  by  the  aid  of  my  brush  and  my 
pen,  to  rescue  from  oblivion  so  much  of  their  pri- 
mitive looks  and  customs  as  the  indostiy  and  ar. 
dent  enthusiasm  of  one  lifetime  could  accomplish, 
and  set  them  up  in  a  gallery,  unique  and  imperish- 
able,  for  the  use  and  TOnefit  of  future  ages. 

*  I  have  already  devoted  more  than  seven  years 
of  my  life  exclusively  to  the  accomplishment  of  my 
design,  and  that  with  more  than  expected  success. 
I  have  visited  with  great  difficulty  and  some  hazard 
to  life,  forty-eight  tribes  (residing  within  the  United 
States,  and  British  and  Mexican  territories),  con. 
taining  about  300,000  souls.  I  have  seen  them  in 
their  own  villages,  have  carried  my  canvass  and 
colours  the  whole  way,  and  painted  my  portraits, 
&c.,  from  the  life,  as  they  now  stand  and  are  seen 
in  the  gallery.  The  collection  contains  (besides  an 
immense  number  of  costumes  and  other  raanufac. 
tures)  310  portraits  of  distinguished  men  and  wo. 
men  of  the  different  tribes,  and  200  other  paintings, 
descriptive  of  Indian  countries,  their  villages,  games, 
and  customs  ;  containing  in  all  above  3000  figures. 

*  As  this  immense  collection  has  been  gathered, 
and  every  painting  has  been  made  from  nature,  by 
my  own  hand — and  that,  too,  when  I  have  been 


paddling  my  canoe,  or  leading  my  paok.horse  over 
and  through  trackless  wilds,  at  the  hazard  of  my 
life — the  world  will  surely  be  kind  and  indulgent 
enough  to  receive  and  estimate  them,  as  they  have 
been  intended,  as  true  tind  facsimile  traces  of  indi. 
vidual  and  historical  facts  ;  and  forgive  me  for 
their  present  unfinished  and  unstudied  condition, 
as  works  nf  art.' 

The  portraits,  landscapes,  and  groups 
which  Mr.  Catlin  exhibits,  are  officially 
attested  by  a  long  array  of  United  States' 
officers,'  and  other  public  functionaries, 
as  being  *  entitled  lo  full  credit.^  By  our 
intelligent  countryman,  the  Hon.  C.  A. 
Murray,  who  gallantly  travelled  some 
thousand  miles  with  Mr.  Catlin,  as  well 
as  by  several  other  English  gentlemen 
who  have  compared  the  pictures  with  the 
tribes  and  scenery  they  have  respectively 
visited,  their  accaracy  is,  we  understand, 
vouched  for  not  less  strongly ;  and  we 
have  thus  before  us  a  faithful,  professional, 
and  well-authenticated  delineation  not 
only  of  a  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
globe  as  it  at  present  exists  in  a  state  of 
nature,  but  of  a  race  of  innocent  offisnd- 
ing  men  so  rapidly  perishing,  that  too 
truly  may  it  now  be  said  of  them, 

*  Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.* 
Indeed,  the  whole  Mandan  race,  whose 
chiefs  and  warriors  are  now  hanging  in 
effigy  on  the  walls  of  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
are  already,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
extinct !  Tne  billows  of  civilisation  have 
rolled  over  them — they  have  sunk  for 
ever  from  our  view^ 
<  Their  country  blooms  a  garden  and  a  grave.* 

Mr.  Catlin's  avowed  object  in  visiting 
England  is  to  sell  his  collection  to  our 
Government,  and  we  most  sincerely  hope 
that  his  reliance  on  the  magnanimity  of 
the  British  people  will  not  be  disappoint- 
ed. As  a  man  of  science,  of  enterprise^ 
and  oi  true  philanthropy,  he  is  justly  en. 
titled  to  be  considered  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world  j  and,  although  he  reflects  especial 
honour  upon  the  intelligent  nation  to 
which  he  is  so  proud  to  declare  that  he 
owes  his  birth,  yet  for  that  very  reason, 
we  are  confident,  a  generous  feeling  will 
universally  exist  to  receive  him  with  lib- 
erality here.  The  task  he  has  undertaken 
has  been  heavy,  and  we  believe  no  one 
can  ha?e  inspected  the  successful  results 
of  his  labour,  or  listened  to  the  eloquent 
lectures  in  which  he  expounds  them,* 


*  Mr.  Catlin  has,  wo  think,  been  ill-advised  to 
deliver  these  interesting  lectures  in  the  evenings. 
If  he  were  to  give  them  at  four  or  five  o'clock, 
when  the  ladies  have  done  with  their  drive  and  it 
is  not  yet  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  we  are  confident 
the  benches  would  no  longer  bc^empty.^^^  j 
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without  feeling  that  such  an  appeal  to  the 
civilized  world  in  behalf  of  the  f  ndians 
ought  not  to  he  permitted  to  end  in  ruin  ; 
for,  as  his  means  are  slender,  it  need  not 
he  concealed  that  he  himself  cannot  long 
afford  even  house-room  to  his  large  fami- 
ly of  pictuires,  which,  if  rejected,  would 
hang  as  a  mill-stone  round  his  neck. 

But,  leaving  the  worthy  artist's  own 
interests  completely  out  of  the  question, 
and  in  the  cause  of  science  casting  aside 
all  party  feeling,  we  submit  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne,  to  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  to  Sir  R.  Inglis,  and  to  all  who 
are  deservedly  distinguished  among  us  as 
the  liberal  patrons  of  the  fine  arts,  that 
Mr.  Catlin's  Indian  collection  is  worthy 
to  be  retained  in  this  country,  as  the  re- 
cord of  a  race  of  our  fellow-creatures 
whom  we  shall  very  shortly  have  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  globe.  Before  that 
catastrophe  shall  have  arrived,  it  is  true, 
a  few  of  our  countrymen  may  occasional- 
ly travel  among  them ;  but  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  any  artist  of  note  should 
again  voluntarily  reside  among  them  for 
seven  years,  as  competent  as  Mr.  Catlin, 
whose  slight,  active,  sinewy  frame  has 
peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  physical  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  such  an  exertion. 

Considering  the  melancholy  fate  which 
has  befallen  the  Indian  race,  and  which 
overhangs  the  remnant  of  these  victims  to 
our  power,  it  would  surely  be  discredita- 
ble that  the  civilized  world  should,  with 
heartless  apathy,  decline  to  preserve  and 
to  transmit  to  posterity  Mr.  Catlin's  gra- 
phic delineation  of  them  ;  and  if  any  na- 
tion on  earth  should  evince  a  desire  to 
preserve  such  a  lasting  monument,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  exists  none 
better  entitled  to  do  so  than  the  British 
people  ;  for,  with  feelings  of  melancholy 
satisfaction,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that,  throughout  our  possessions  on  the 
continent  of  America,  we  have,  from  the 
first  moment  of  our  acquaintance  with 
them  to  the  present  hour,  invariably  main- 
tained their  rights  ;  and  at  a  very  great 
expense  have  honestly  continued  to  pay 
them  their  annual  presents,  for  which  we 
have  received  from  them,  in  times  of  war 
as  well  as  of  peace,  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  their  indelible  gratitude.  Their 
respect  for  our  flag  is  unsullied  by  a  re- 
proach— their  attachment  to  our  sove- 
reign is  second  only  in  their  breasts  to 
the  veneration  with  which  they  regard 
their  *  Great  Spirit' — while  the  names  of 
Lord  Dalhousie,  of  Sir  Peregrine  Mait- 
land,  and  of  Sir  John  Colborne,  who  for 
many  years  respectively  acted  towards 


them  at  their  father  and  as  their  friend^ 
will  be  affectionately  repeated  by  them 
in  our  colonies  until  the  Indian  heart 
has  ceased  to  beat  there,  and  until  the 
Red  Man's  language  has  ceased  to  vi* 
brate  in  the  British  ^  wilderness  of  this 
world.'  Although  European  diseases, 
and  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits 
have  produced  the  lamentable  efiTects 
we  have  described,  and  although  as  a 
nation  we  are  not  faultless,  yet  we  may 
fairly  assert,  and  proudly  feel,  that  the 
English  Government  has  at  least  made 
every  possible  exertion  to  do  its  duty  to* 
wards  the  Indians;  and  that  there  has 
existed  no  colonial  secretary  of  state  who 
has  not  evinced  that  anxiety  to  befriend 
them  which,  it  is  our  duty  to  say,  particu- 
larly characterized  the  administration  of 
the  amiable  and  humane  Lord  Glenelg. 


Art.  IV. — L  UEcole  des  Joumalisies, 
Par  Madame  Cmile  de  Gerardin.  Paris, 
1839. 

2.  Ua  Grand  Homme  de  Province  d  Paris* 
Par  U.  de  Balzac.     Paris,  1839. 

Chamfort  said  of  the  ancient  government 
of  France  that  it  was  a  monarchy  temper- 
ed by  songs.  The  present  government  is 
a  monarchy  tempered  (or  distempered) 
by  newspapers.  The  stanza  is  superseded 
bv  the  paragraph:  the  chansonmer  gives 
place  to  the  fiwildontsie ;  and  BSranger  is 
thrust  out  of  fashion  by  Janin. 

Enter  the  Chamber  of  Peers  when  a 
new  batch  are  to  take  their  seats,  and  the 
odds  are  that  every  third  man  of  them  is 
an  editor  or  ex. editor.  Attend  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  on  a  field  day,  and  the 
most  influential  speaker  will  be  aj^entle- 
man  of  the  press.  Dine  at  the  Kocher 
de  Cancale,  and  the  chief  room  is  engaff- 
ed  by  a  redact  tur  en  chef:  ask  for  a  stall 
at  the  Th^dlre  Frangais^  when  Mars  or 
Rachel  is  to  act,  and  the  best  are  secured 
for  his  contributors.  That  suite  of  rooms, 
brilliantly  lighted,  has  been  fitted  up  by 
the  founders  of  a  journal,  who  give  a  ball 
to-night  in  honour  of  the  undertaking : 
that  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
who  is  just  coming  out,  gained  his  deco- 
rations by  his  articles :  that  splendidly- 
dressed  woman,  who  is  just  going  in,  is 
the  daughter  of  a  millionnaire,  who  lately 
bestowed  her  hand  and  fortune  on  a  jour- 
nalist; that  gay  cabriolet,  now  dashing 
through  the  street,  belongs  to  a  theatrical 
critic,  who  supports  himself  by  levying 
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eontribution*  on  the  tingers  and  dancers 
of  the  opera.  Vagut  lagaUre!  Power, 
pleasure)  places,  wealth,  ribands,  stars, 
heiresses,  truffled  turkeys,  and  cham- 
pagne, all  showered  down  in  endless  pro. 
fusion  upon  men,  many  of  whom  were 
living  au  cinquieme  in  want  of  downright 
necessaries  until  the  glorious  Revolution 
of  July !  No  wonder  that  they  are  intoxi 
cated  with  their  success  $  that  they  have 
ffrown  giddy  with  iheir  elevation ;  that, 
like  other  usurpers,  they  have  forgotten 
the  principles  which  raised  them  to  the 
throne,  or,  like  other  possessors  of  irre 
sponsible  authority,  have  become  capri- 
cious, tyrannical,  and  corrupt:  no  won- 
der, lastly,  that  their  dynasty  is  now  tot- 
tering to  its  fall — 

*  Le  trdno  a  8Uccomb6  ptr  ezcte  de  puissance ; 
La  lilHjrt^  mourut  ea  devenant  licence  ; 
£i  la  presso,  Moosiear,  nouvel  astre  du  jour, 
Pour  avoir  trap  brill^,  va  8*6tcindro  k  non  tour.' 

Whilst  that  event  is  yet  pending,  it  may 
be  both  arousing  and  instructive  to  in- 
quire how  this  social  and  political  anoma- 
ly has  been  brought  about. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  old  r6gime 
afforded  no  scope  for  journalism,  or  that 
the  moment  the  restrictive  laws  were  re- 
pealed or  became  powerless,  the  conflict- 
ing parties  eagerly  resorted  to  the  press. 
Within  a  short  period  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution  each  section  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  each  of  the  clubs 
of  Paris,  had  its  organ.*  Bailey,  Barnave, 
Lameth,  and  Madame  Roland,  were  con- 
tributors ;  and  the  attempt  of  Mirabeau 
to  establish  a  newspaper  fills  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  chapters  of  Dumont. 
It  failed  from  bad  management ;  nor  are 
we  at  all  astonished  to  find  that  no  one 
else  at  that  particular  epoch  was  able  to 
perfect  the  invention  ;  for  hardly  had  the 
writers  begun  to  emerge  and  breathe 
freely,  when,  wave  after  wave,  the  revo. 
lutionary  tide  rolled  over  them,  and  taste, 
talent,  feeling  and  information  were  swept 
away  or  lay  buried  in  its  depths ;  whilst 
the  grossest  ignorance,  the  most  stupid 
prejudice,  the  most  unmitigated  brutality, 
raved,  revelled,  blasphemed,  and  cele- 
brated revolting  orgies,  in  their  stead. 
During  the  height  of  the  democratic 
phrenzy  no  man's  life  would  have  been 
worth  a  minute's  purchase  who  should 
have  endeavoured  to  speak  sense  and 
reason,  or  impose  the  slightest  check  on 
th3  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  the 


•  The  firti  of  note  was  Le  Logamaehe^  edited  by 
II.  Marct,  and  afterwards  by  the  Dae  de  Bassano. 


multitude.  Chiibot  aiuiouaeed,-*^Qu'eUa 
{la  presse)  avoit  ^te  nicessaire  pour  ame* 
ner  le  rOgne  de  la  liberty  ;  mais  que,  ce 
bout  une  fois  atteint,  il  ne  falloit  plus  de 
liberty  de  la  presse,  de  peur  de  compro* 
mettre  la  libert6  elle-m^me.' 

'  it^s  ill  arguing  with  a  king  who  has  an 
army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
and  suck  very  hard-soled  boots  V  said  Quin- 
tus  Sicilius  {alias  Guichard),  after  having 
had  his  shins  well  kicked  by  Frederick 
for  suggesting  a  doubt  as  to  his  royal 
patron's  theory  regarding  the  immortality 
of  the  souL .  *  It's  ill  arguing  with  gen- 
tlemen who  have  a  committee  of  public 
safety  and  a  guillotine  at  their  back!' 
said  the  French  journalists ;  and  the  18th 
Fructidor  effectually  silenced  the  f^w  who 
disregarded  the  warning,  and  wrote  on. 
But  no  sooner  had  Napoleon  enforced 
order  than  they  re-appeared  with  renew- 
ed  vigour ;  and  were  we  required  to  name 
the  period  when  the  French  press  enjoy- 
ed the  highest  degree  of  influence  and 
consideration,  we  should  name  the  two  or 
three  concluding  years  of  the  consulate. 
Then  the  truth  of  Benjamin  Constant's 
aphorism, — '  the  press  is  the  mistress  of 
intelligence,  and  intelligence  is  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world ! ' — was  admitted  to  its 
full  extent.  Power,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing theory  (for  the  practice  turned 
out  rather  differently  in  the  end),  was 
only  to  be  acquired  or  retained  through 
opinion  \  and  about  the  year  1800  all  that 
was  most  distine^uished  in  literature  and 
politics  was  in  direct  or  indirect  commu- 
nication with  the  periodical  press. 

The  journals  which  took  the  lead  were 
the  Journal  des  Dubois  and  Le  Mercure : 
the  Journal  des  Dubois  with  Delalot, 
Fiev^e,  the  Abb:3  de  Boulogne,  Dussault, 
and  Geoffroy  (who,  according  to  Janin, 
then  divided  the  attention  of  Europe  with 
Napoleon),  for  contributors ;  Le  Mercure 
with  Fontanes,  de  Bonald,  La  Harpe  (the 
author  of  the  Cours  de  la  LiU^ature\  and 
Chateaubriand,  who  sprung,  by  one  bold 
bound,  into  celebrity.  Their  principles 
were  royalist,  but  with  no  peculiar  pre- 
dilection for  individuals ;  and  they  both 
supported  Napoleon,  because  they  thought 
him  alone  capable  of  maintaining  ord^', 
re-establishing  religion,  and  protecting 
industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  movement  party 
were  wanting  neither  in  talent  nor  ener- 
gy ;  but  the  re-action  had  begun,  the 
spirit  of  the  epoch  was  against  them,  and 
it  was  difiiouit  to  persuade  the  people, 
with  the  impression  of  the  reira  or  terror 
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•till  fresh  upon  their  minds,  to  risk  a  re- 
newal of  the  tragedy.  The  grand  organ 
of  this  party  was  La  Dicade  PhUoso- 
phique :  the  principal  writers  being  Gin- 
guen^,  Chenier,  Cabanis,  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, and  Say^.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  circumstances  under  which 
three  of  them  were  expelled  from  the 
tribunat  for  opposing  the  wishes  of  the 
first  consul  ;*  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  be  allowed  the 
free  use  of  their  pens,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  lost  liberty  of  speech.  Their 
journal  was  soon  found  troublesome  and 
suppressed.  The  conservatives  enjoyed 
a  longer  respite,  and  down  to  so  Late  a 
period  as  1807,  the  press  enjoyed  some 
semblance  of  liberty ;  but  in  the  course 
of  that  year  an  eloquent  article  of  Cha- 
teaubriand's—in which,  apropos  of  M. 
Delabordfi's  Spanish  journey,  he  spoke  of 
Nero  and  Tacitus— proved  fatal  to  the 
Mercure ;  whilst  to  rebut,  at  all  events, 
the  imputation  of  partiality,  the  Journal 
des  Dibats^  metamorphosed  into  the  Jour- 
nal de  PEmpirCy  was  about  the  same  time 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  proprietors 
(MM.  Bertin,  brothers)  and  placed  un- 
der the  management  of  official  editors. 
Amongst  these  was  M.  Etienne,  the  au- 
thor of  the  comedv  of  Les  Deux  GendreSy 
a  man  of  tact  and  talent,  who  has  since 
become  a  proprietor  and  conductor  of  the 
CotidituHonnely  member  of  the  Academy, 
and  peer  of  France ! 

From  this  period  until  the  Allies  enter- 
ed  Paris,  there  was  no  political  paper 
worth  mentioning  but  the  Moniteiiry  which 
might  well  supply  materials  for  a  philo- 
sophic treatise  on  despotism.  What 
ingenious  comments  on  the  text  of  migM 
makes  right !  what  garbling  of  facts  ! 
what  perversion  of  motives!  what  Os- 
sianic  amplifications  of  victory!  what 
sophistical  apologies  or  mendacious  sub- 
terfuges for  defeat !  And  then  the 
nightly  conferences  of  the  trembling  edi 
tor  with  the  imperial  penman,  expecting 
sense  and  grammar  to  wheel  about  at  the 
word  of  command  like  grenadiers.  The 
editor  in  question  was  M.  Sauvo,  who 
contrived  to  retain  the  office  and  dis 
charge  its  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  employers,  through  eveiTy  change 
of  dynasty,  till  after  the  Revolution  of 
July.  A  well-authenticated  anecdote 
may  serve  to  convey  some  notion  of  his 
capacity.  Late  at  night  on  the  eve  of 
that  revolution,  he  was  hastily  summoned 
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to  attend  the  minister.  The  ordinances 
were  put  into  his  hands.  He  glanced 
over  them  to  see  that  all  was  right ;  bat, 
instead  of  making  his  bow  and  leaving 
the  room  as  usual,  he  paused,  and  stood 
with  the  door  in  his  hand,  anxious,  yet 
hesitating  to  speak.  *  Well,  sir,  were  not 
your  instractions  plain  V  ^  Monseigneur,' 
replied  M.  Sauvo,  *  I  have  had  so  much 
experience,  I  have  known  so  many  gov- 
ernments— '  *  That,'  broke  in  the  prince, 
^  you  must  have  learned  by  this  time  that 

fou  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey.  Sir, 
wish  you  a  good  evening.'  The  door 
closed,  and  the  fate  of  the  reigning  dy« 
nasty  was  sealed. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  Emperolr's  com<* 
pelled  abdication,  in  1814,  the  Bertins, 
disregarding  TaUeyrand,  who  cautioned 
them  to  wait,  rushed  back  to  their  old 
bureau  de  redactiotiy  and  were  the  first 
to  raise  and  fling  abroad  the  long  pros- 
trate banner  of  journalism.  But  it  had 
a  hard  battle  to  fight  long  after  its  fellest 
oppressor  was  overthrown,  and  during 
^he  next  fifteen  years,  it  struggled  on 
through  a  series  of  restrictions — relaxed 
by  Martignac,  or  tightened  by  Villele  and 
Peyronnet.  During  the  greater  part  of 
this  trying*  period,  Chateaubriand  and 
Benjamin  Constant  bore  the  brunt ;  and 
when  the  censorship  put  an  occasional 
stop  to  the  contest  in  the  newspapers, 
they  went  on  plying  opposing  ministries 
and  each  other  with  pamphlets.  The 
chief  royalist  journal  was  tne  Conservo' 
teury  under  Chateaubriand,  Bonald,  La 
Mennais,  Clausel  de  Cousserges,  &;c.  &c. 
It  was  ably  encountered  by  La  Minervey 
under  Constant,  Etienne,  Jouy,  Arnault, 
and  others  projfessing  liberal  and  consti- 
tutional principles.  MM.  Comte  and 
Dunoyer  also,  in  Le  Censeury  bravely 
maintained  the  cause  of  what  they  be- 
lieved liberty,  and  endured  all  sorts  of 
persecutions  for  its  sake.  M.  Comte,  in 
particular,  was  for  many  years  an  exile 
m  consequence. 

But  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
press  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
fully  developed  or  made  known  until  after 
the  invasion  of  Spain,  in  1823,  when  the 
various  and  before  conflicting  elements 
of  opposition  formed  themselves,  as  if 
by  tacit  combination,  into  one  compact 
column,  and  bore  down  upon  M.  Villele. 
Amongst  the  most  formidable  of  the 
attacking  body  was  still,  as  ever,  his 
former  colleague,  Chateaubriand,  who, 
though  fighting  with  his  vizor  down,  was 
easily  recognised,  by  the  force  of  the 
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stroke  and  the  glitter  of  the  weapon,  in 
the  Journal  des  Dibats,  The  Constitution' 
nely  founded  suhseqnently  to  the  Resto* 
ration,  first  hecame  remarkahle  for  the 
good  sense,  tact,  and  cleverness  with 
which  it  adapted  political  truths  to  ordi- 
naiy  apprehensions,  and  won  over  the 
feelings  or  prejudices  of  the  mass.     The 

Srincipal  writers  were  MM.  Etienne, 
luchon,  Felix,  Baudin,  Jay,  de  Pradt, 
and  Thiers — ^who  had  just  then  been 
brought  forward  and  placed^in  connec- 
tion with  this  paper  by  Manuel.  The 
doctrinaires,  too,  were  then  vehement 
against  the  government  in  the  Courier 
Frangais^  where  the  school  was  ably 
represented  by  M.  Guizot  and  his  first 
wife — a  woman  of  mat  and  varied  ac- 
complishments. They  were  seconded 
by  M.  Mignet,  the  historian,  who  was 
brought  forward,  at  the  same  time  as  his 
friend  Thiers,  by  Manuel. 

The  Globe,  founded  in  1824,  with  a 
view  to  literature  and  philosophy,  obtain- 
ed little  consideration  at  starting,  but 
when  it  diverged  into  politics,  and  per* 
sons  of  estabnshed  reputation  were  cur- 
rently named  as  contributors,  it  rapidly 
rose  into  importance,  and  took  its  station 
amongst  the  most  influential  journals  of 
the  day.  The  best  of  the  writers  were 
M.  Sainte  Beuve,  M.  Dubois  (now  depu- 
ty, and  councillor  of  the  university),  M. 
Tanneguy  Duchatel  (the  minister),  MM. 
Joufiroy  and  Damiron  (the  eclectic  phi- 
losophers), M.  Thiers,  for  a  season,  MM. 
Vitet,  Charles  de  Remusat,  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne,  &c.  ice. — all  men  of  undoubt- 
ed talent,  as  every  one  conversant  with 
modem  French  literature  imd  politics 
must  admit  ;  and  they  had  then  advan- 
tages which  few  of  them  possess  now — 
the  hiffh  hopes,  the  warm  feeling  the 
dash,  the  vigour,  the  elasticity  and  viva- 
city of  youth. 

In  1827,  M.  Villele's  patience  gave 
way,  and  he  re-establisned  the  cen- 
sorship. Whilst  this  lasted,  the  demand 
for  periodical  writings  of  the  more  stim- 
ulating  kind  was  almost  exclusively  sup- 
plied by  the  exertions  of  one  man,  M.  ae 
Salvandy  (since  Minister  of  •  Public  In . 
struction),  who  sent  forth  weekly  a 
pamphlet,  or  bundle  of  pamphlets,  con- 
taining a  sufficient  number  of  pages  to  ex- 
empt it  from  the  operation  of  the  law. 
His  Letlres  d  la  Giraffe  were  published 
in  this  manner,  and  enjoyed  a  very  large 
circulation.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  men- 
tion the  songs  of  B6ranger,  or  the  pam. 
phlets  of  Paul  Louis  Courier,  who,  on 


most  critical  emergencies,  threw  himself 
into  the  fray,  without  much  regard  to 
consequences.  In  his  Pamphlet  des  Pom* 
phlets  he  thus  ludicrously  describes  the 
horror  with  which  this  mode  of  publica. 
tion  was  then  regarded  by  entire  classes 
of  the  community : — 

*  J*y  ai  r^^chi,  et  me  souyicni  qu'&vant  liii  M. 
de  Brod,  homme  Eloquent,  z6\6  pour  la  morale  pub. 
lique,  me  coneeiUa  de  mdine,  en  termes  moiiM  flat, 
teum,  deyant  la  Cour  d' Aseiiei.  VU  Pamphlitaire  I 
— Ce  fut  un  mouvement  oratoire  dea  plui  beaux, 
quand  ae  tournant  yen  moi  qui,  foi  de  payaan,  ne 
soogeais  k  rien  moins,  il  m*apoatropha  de  la  aorte : 
Vil  Pamphletaire^  &rc.,  coup  de  loudre,  non,  de 
maaaue,  vu  le  atjle  de  I'orat^r,  dont  il  m*asBomma 
sana  remade.  Ce  mot  soulevant  contre  moi  lea 
jngea,  lea  t^moina,  lea  jur^,  I'aaaembl^e  (mon  avo^ 
cat  luumdme  en  parut  ^branl^),  ce  mot  d^ida  tout. 
Je  fua  condamn^  dte  Theure  dana  Peaprit  de  Mee* 
aieura,  dte  que  I'homme  du  roi  m*eut  appel^  pam. 
phi^laiie,  &  qooi  je  ne  aua  que  r^pondre.  Car  il  me 
aemblait  bienen  monmme  avoir  fait  cemi'on  nomm* 
un  pamphlet;  je  ne  l*eu8noa£  nier.  J'^taia  done 
pamphl^taire  ti  mon  propre  jugemcnt,  et  voyant 
Phorreur  qu*un  tel  nom  inapirait  ii  tout  I'auditoire, 
je  demeurai  oonftiB.' 

M.  Villele  fell,  and  was  succeeded  by 
M.  Martignac,  one  of  whose  first  steps 
was  to  free  the  journalists  from  the  worst 
of  the  restrictions  that  weighed  them 
down  'j  but  he  failed  in  concifiating  their 
favour — and  whether  it  was  that  they 
distrusted  his  eventual  intentions,  or,  in- 
toxicated with  their  recent  victory  over 
M.  Villele,  had  already  begun  to  think  of 
setting  up  for  themselves,  certain  it  is  that 
they  made  no  allowance  for  his  peculiar 
position  as  regarded  the  court,  but  on 
the  first  disappointment  assailed  him 
without  ceremony,  and  contributed  large- 
ly to  his  fall.  The  Doctrinaires  commit- 
ted the  same  mistake  as  that  section  of 
the  Tory  party  who  drove  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  from  power  in  1830  ;  they 
assisted  in  overthrowing  a  moderate,  con- 
stitutional, and  truly  conservative  gov- 
ernment, to  precipitate  a  crisis  which 
has  shaken  monarchy  to  its  base  in  both 
countries. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  ^x  the  precise  pe- 
riod when  a  revolution  became  inevitable, 
but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  confidently  anti- 
cipated  a  considerable  time  beforehand ; 
and  the  NaiioTud  was  established  in  1829 
for  the  avowed  object  of  accelerating  the 
crash.  The  founders  were  Carrel,  Mig- 
net, Sautelet,  and  Thiers,  who  thought 
the  ConstUutionnel  too  tame  and  unenter- 

S rising  for  the  emergency.*     They  have 
een  accused  of  republican  projects,  but 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the   charge. 
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Tliete  is  a  current  anecdote  to  the  effect, 
that  one  day,  during  the  Polignac  minis- 
try,  M.  Cousin,  (the  present  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction),  who  hides  a  good 
deal  of  worldly  shrewdness  and  love  of 
Bd«chief  under  his  philosophy,  meeting 
Thiers,  Mignet,  and  Carrel,  laughingly 
exclaimed,  '  Ehy  bien  !  quand  vous  aurez 
renvers^  la  monarchie  f^gitime^  que  tnetlrez^ 
vous  d  Ja  place  7  Carrel  replied  :  *  Bah! 
mon  cher  Cousin^  nous  mellrons  en  place  la 
monarchie  administraiive,^  An  adminis- 
trative monarch,  according  to  Carrel's 
acceptation  of  the  term,  would  have  been 
more  like  a  president  than  a  king  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Louis  Philippe) 
was  already  under  consideration,  and  an 
understood  candidate  for  the  post. 

A  report,  drawn  up  at  the  time  by  M 
Chantilouze,  attributed  all  the  evils  of 
the  country  to  the  newspapers  ;  and  the 
struggle  now  lay  entirely  between  the 
monarchy  and  the  press.  It  was  clear 
that  one  or  the  other  must  succumb  ;  the 
movement  party  burnt  their  ships  aiid 
threw  away  their  scabbards  ;  and  the 
wisest  statesmen  in  Europe  were  agreed 
that  a  coup  d^ilat  must  be  attempted,  at  all 
hazards,  by  the  crown.  The  measure 
failed  from  the  improvidence  and  irreso- 
lution of  the  projectors;  to  illustrate 
which  a  single  incident  may  suffice. — A 
literary  friend  tells  us  that  the  moment 
(on  Monday  morning)  he  read  the  ordi- 
nances, and  found  that  no  unlicensed 
publication  could  appear,  he  hurried  off 
to  his  printer,  and  requested  that,  as  a 
good  deal  of  the  regular  work  would  pro- 
bably  be  discontinued,  the  extra  hands 
might  be  put  upon  a  purely  scien- 
tific production  of  his  own.  The  re- 
ply of  the  printer  was,  that  he  had  al- 
ready demanded  licences  for  works  un- 
connected with  politics,  and,  having  been 
informed  that  the  bureau  of  examination 
would  not  be  ready  until  the  Thursday 
following,  he  had  given  his  establish- 
ment a  holiday  till  then.  Thus  the  capi- 
tal were  to  be  deprived  of  their  daily 
reading — as  necessary  to  a  Parisian  as  his 
daily  bread — for  four  days,  and  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  population  were 
set  loose.  By  an  unlucky  coincidence 
also  the  printers  hold  a  meeting  every 
Monday  evening,  so  that  they  were  ena 
bled  to  concoct  their  measures  without 
delay. 

The  journalists  acted,  on  the  whole, 
with  spirit  and  unanimity.  Most  of  the 
leading  writers  signed  the  protest,  and  at- 
tended the  «on»uItation  at  Dupin's.    The 


Constitutimmel  gave  way,  and  remained 
silent,  the  property  being  too  valuable  to 
risk ;  the  Journal  des  Dihais^  and  two  or 
three  others,  entered  into  a  composition 
with  the  government;  but  the  majority 
set  the  law  at  defiance,  and  when  their 
printing-presses  were  seized,  placarded 
the  wails  of  Paris  with  their  articles.  An 
article  from  the  Globe^  beginning,  ^  Le 
crime  est  commend^  was  circulated  in  this 
manner,  and  produced  a  prodigious  effect. 
It  was  written  by  M.  de  Remusat,  now 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  A  curious  scene 
took  place  at  the  office  of  Le  Temps^  the 
proprietors  of  which  (MM.  Baude  and 
Coste)  acted  like  so  many  Hampdens. 
The  functionaries  of  the  police,  finding 
the  door  locked  and  barred,  sent  for  a 
blacksmith,  who  had  just  commenced  ope- 
rations,  when  a  head,  a  book,  and  a  blun- 
derbuss were  protruded  from  a  window, 
and  the  blacksmith  was  requested  to  take 
notice,  that,  by  an  express  enactment  of 
the  code,  any  member  of  his  fraternity 
aiding  in  an  act  of  illegal  violence  might 
be  treated  as  a  housebreaker : — he  threw 
down  his  tools,  and  before  they  could  get 
another  the  tumult  was  at  its  height- 

The  conductors  of  the  JSTaiional  were 
taken  by  surprise,  and  had  no  time  to 
strengthen  their  position.  The  original 
protest  with  the  signatures,  which  was 
lying  on  the  table  and  might  hare  fatally 
compromised  some  of  the  first  men  in  the 
country,  disappeared  in  the  confusion, 
and  has  never  been  seen  since.  \)ne  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  parties  pre- 
sent is  commonly  suspected  of  having 
pocketed  it. 

It  is  beside  our  purpose  to  enter  fur« 
ther  into  these  details.  The  best  proof, 
however,  that  the  Revolution  of  July  was 
well  understood  and  acknowledged  at  the 
time  to  have  been  effected  by  .journalism, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  when  Cha- 
teaubriand, a  professed  royalist,  appeared 
in  the  streets,  he  was  actually  laid  hold  of 
and  carried  in  triumph  by  the  populace, 
as  the  man,  par  excellence^  of  the  press. 
Yet  from  this  very  period  must  its  decline 
be  dated — ex  illo  retro  fiuere  d  sublapsa 
r^crri— prosperity  paved  the  way  for  cor- 
ruption ;  another  such  victory  and  they 
are  undone. 

Smollett  tells  a  story  of  a  troop  of  mon- 
keys, who,  under  the  management  of  an 
able  trainer,  had  been  taught  to  go 
through  a  succession  of  military  move« 
ments  with  surprising  precision  ;  till  one 
evening,  in  the  midst  of  their  evolutions, 
a    spectator  threw   a  handful   of   nuts 
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amongst  them,  and  in  an  mstaat  they 
were  scattei ed  about'  the  stage — chatter- 
ii^g,  screaming,  biting,  scratching,  in  hot 
contention  for  the  spoil.  Something  of 
the  same  sort  occurred,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Fretnce,  with  its  rich  array  of  pa- 
tronage, was  surrendered  at  discretion 
to  the  movement  party,  and  a  good  half 
of  the  best  places  were  distributed,  or 
rather  flung,  amongst  the  journalists.* 
The  compact  line  which  the^  had  present- 
ed since  1823  was  broken  m  a  moment, 
and  all  hurried  forward  to  secure  a  share 
of  the  plunder.  Far  from  seeking  to  re- 
store order,  the  leaders  made  no  other 
use  of  their  authority  than  to  acquire  an 
advantage  in  the  race  f  and  so  soon  as 
any  one  of  them  gained  a  firm  footing,Jie 
kicked  down  the  ladder  by  which  he 
mounted,  often  with  so  little  caution,  that 
it  fell  plump  upon  the  noses  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

In  a  country  such  as  France;  whei^e 
there  is  no  fixed  landed  or  commercial 
aristocracy,  nor  any  class  set  apart  by 
circumstances  for  the  service  of  the  state, 
men  like  MM.  Thiers  and  Mignet  are 
only' assuming  their  natural  position,  and 
exercising  a  legitimate  right,  when  the^ 
aspire  to  the  conduct  of  affairs ;  and  it 
would  be  unfair  to  judge  them  by  the 
rules  of  a  country  like  England,  where  it 
is  deemed  necessary  to  send  a  reviewer 
to  India,  with  an  exorbitant  salary  to  en- 
rich himself,  before  he  is  thought  quali- 
fied for  the  Cabinet.  They,  therefore, 
cannot  be  blamed  for  making  the  best  use 
of  their  opportunities,  and  in  a  former 
number  we  suggested  the  best  excuse  for 
any  trifling  discrepancy  that  might  be 
traced  between  ihe  principles  they  main- 
tained before  the  revolution,*  and  those 
they  have  professed  since.  Galling  for 
liberal  measures^is  one  thing,  the  passing 
of  them  another ;  libellous  denunciation^ 
and  insurrectionary  movements  are  often 
of  great  use  to  an  opposition  leader,  but 
an  invariable  .  source  of  annoyance  and 
embarrassment  to  administers  and  the 
same  politician  may  have  no  objection'  to 
progressiveness  when>ofirf  of  place.  Who, 
so  long  as  he  is  left  to'  his  own  natural 


*  We  believo  every  writer  of  coneequence  in  the 
Journal  des  Vibata  ^ot  somethings  and  all  thd 
foandera  of  the  National  were  handaemely  ]^ovided 
for,  except  Carrel,  who  declined  the  offered  prefer, 
ment,  and  Santelet,  who,  under  the  combined  prea. 
sure  of  love  and  debt,  committed  suicide  before  the 
consummation  of  their  hopes.  In  the  conrse  of  a 
few  months,  M.  Gaizot,es  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
4i8phced  and  replaced  70  prefects,  176  iiib-prefects, 
and  dm  sQorotarivs 
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tendencies,  will  manifest  a  marked  predi- 
lection  for  permanence  and  stabilitv 
when  in.  It  should  also  be  rememberea 
that  many  of  the  principal  writers  were 
not  journalists  l^y  profession,  but  took  to 
their  pens  when  they  deemed  their  liber: 
ties  at  stake/ as  their  forefathers  would 
have  taken  to  their  swords.  StUl  they 
need  not  have  thrown  them  down  in  such 
a  hurry  as  to  bring  discredit  on  the  call^ 
ing;  it  was  hardly  .prudent,  even  as  re- 
gards themselves,  to  let  the  public  into 
the^  secret  of  their  real  objects ;  and  they 
might  have  left  to  other»  the  task  of  dis- 
abusing their  associates* 

There  was  something  alpost  ludicrous 
in  the  eagerness  with  which  the  example 
was  followed  by  the  less  distinguished 
members  of. the  press,  and  the  greediness 
(it  deserves  no  better  name)  with  which 
theygorged  themselves  on  the  good  thuigs* 
Some  of  them  (a  well-known  Garde  dea 
Sceauxj  for  example)  fattened,  literally  and 
physically,  in  six  months;  and  the  entire 
scene  irresistibly  recalls  the  description 
given  by  Tacitus  of  the  elects  of  long- 
fasting  on  such  adventurers.  Their  places 
were  instantly  supplied  ;  for  the  news — 
or  rather  the  visible,  palpable  signs — of 
their  success,  acted  on  suqh  of  the  rising 
generation  aa  had  their  fortunes  to  make, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  im- 
portation of  gold  from  the  New  World, 
or  the  return  of  the  first  race  of  nabobs 
from  the  East.  The  new  Eldorado 
and  Golconda  was  journalism  ;  the  re- 
turns of  commerce  and  the  regular  pro- 
fessions were  voted  too  slow  for  the  rising 
genius  of  the  capital;  and  crowds  of 
provincials,  grands  hommet  de  province y 
hurried  up  to  compete  with  the  metro- 

Eolitan  celebrities.  Many  of  the  old 
ands  who  had  come  off  second-best  in 
the  distribution,  also  continued  at  their 
posts  ;  so  that  there  was  no  want  of 
talent,  vigour,  experience  or  audacity. 
But  the  veil  was  rent  asunder,  and  the 
illusion  at  an  end  :  principles  were  no 
longer  the  real,  and  hardly  the  Avowed, 
object ;  there  was  neither  concert,  stead- 
iness of  purpose,  conviction,  or  enthu- 
siasm ;  they  did  not  respect  themselves, 
and  were  not  respected  ;  they  distrusted 
one  anothen,  and  the  public  distrusted 
them  :  their  tone  partook  at  once  of 
the  blighting  bitterness  of  the  veteran, 
and  the  comproipising  indiscretion  of  the 
recruit ;  and  so.  soon  as  it  became  evident 
that  their  more  fortunate  predecessors 
neither  could  nor  would  provide  placer 
for  the  whole,  they  gir^w  irritated,  angry,  j 
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almost  savafe,  in  their  denunciatioofi  of 
such  base,  such  sliameless,  such  unheard- 
of  and  profligate  apxistacy — as  they  term- 
ed a  course  of  conduct  which  they  had 
been  modt  anxious  to  anticipatei  and 
WoM  be  most  happy  to  pursue.  The 
storm  of  fierce,  reckless,  unblusAiing 
calumny  which  has  ever  since  been  pour- 
ing upon  M.  Thiers,  and  under  which, 
had  he  been  other  than  a  man  of  first-rate 
tcdents  and  unflinching  resolution,  he 
must  have  sunk,  is  principally  attributa- 
ble to  the  jealousy  with  which  his  former 
equals  and  rivals  saw  him  raised  so  im- 
measurably above  their  heads ;  and  an 
edify^ing  spectacle,  well  calculated,  to  in- 
spire general  confidence  and  advance 
their  own  interests,  it  has  been*<^to  see 
alraoirt  the  whole  press  of  Paris  making 
cause  against  an  individual  because  iSe  had 
risen  from  their  tanks.  The  worst  is  yet 
to  come  :  their  ambition  sunk  as  their 
hopbs  fell,  and  they  soon  began  to  regu 
late"  their  objects  by  their  means.  To 
revert  to  6ur  former  illustration — ^the 
first  Spanish  inVaders  of  Mexico,  and  the 
first  English  proprietors  of  Bengal,  sack- 
ed royal  treasuries  and  extorted  ransoms 
f^rom  kings :  the  second  flight  were 
obli'ged  to  content  themselves  with 
squeezing  revenue-collectOTS  and  nobles : 
the  third  were  petty  larceny  depredators, 
who  dealt  in  peculation  and  took  bribes. 
Jufift  so  the  most  eminent  or  most  active 
6f  ihe  French  journalists  got  places  in  the 
ministry  ;  the  next  best  were  made  pre- 
fects, masters  of  requests,  librarians,  or 
comiciflors  of  boards  :  the  last  <!omers 
were  6bliged  to  rest  satisfied  ^ith  dou* 
cedrs. 

Dating  from  this  period,  far  the  most 
TeKtiatkiul>le  of  the  regular  writers  wa« 
Ariband  Carrel,  henceforth  the*  main  sup- 
mH  and  animating  spirit  of  the  iVo^oW. 
indeed,  parodying  the  moi  of  Louis  XIV., 
he  might  have  exclaimed,  Le  JSTaiionaly 
e^esi  moi.  So  long  as  he  lived,  it  was 
harflly  possible,  and  would  have  been  ex- 
treihely  dangerous,  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  journalism.  Whei^  he  died,  its  best 
title  ib  considet ation  died  with  him.  His 
errbr^  were  thos^  of  temperament,  of 
undue  edhfidenc^,  of  Intaitea  cultivation, 
of  political  {Shortsightedness  :  there  was 
no  taint  df  meatihe^s  it  his  disposition  or 
motive^  tend  "not  a  breath  of  suspicion 
ever  telst^d  up'oh  his  character. 

Carrcfl  Vi^s  educated  at  the  college  of 
Rdtieh^nd  the  military  school  of  Saint 

S^.    He  entered  the  army,  but  left  it 
^r  Olkyiinin^  the  rank  of  sub^lieutenant, 


and  was  about  to  start  in  conimerce  wheli 
he  wan  oflfered  th#appoiKitment  of  secre- 
tary to  M.  Thierry,  the  historian,  which 
his  literary  tastes  indaeed  him  to  accept. 
His  duty  consisted  in  verifying  the  refer- 
ences, arranffinff  the  notes,  and  correcting 
the  proofs  of  M..  Thierry's  publications, 
particularly  the  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans ;  and  the 
time  thus  occupied  was  subsequenily 
turned  to  good  account.  At  the  end  of 
six  months,  a  bookseller  having  applied 
to  M.  Thierry  to  write  a  summary  of  the 
hidtory  of  Scotland,  he  excused  himself 
on  the  ground  of  pridr  engagements,  and 
recommended  his  assistant  for  the  work. 
It  was  underttfken  by  Carrel,  and  com- 
pleted accordingly  ;  and,  with  ^e  aid  of 
an  inti^oduction  by  M.  Thierry,  succeed- 
ed sufficiently  to  embolden  the  author  to 
aitn  at  independence.  A  small  sum  of 
money  bein^  collected  for  his  family,  he 
set  up  a'  circulating  library  in  partner- 
ship with  a  friend }  and  in  the  back  room 
of  this  establishment,  with  his  favourite 
Newfoundland  dog  at  his  feet,  he  com<^ 
posed  his  Histoire  de  la  Conttt-Rt^olution 
en  Angleterre,  a  work  principally  ihter- 
esting  from  the  illustration  it  afimds  of 
his  own  political  opinions  at  the  time ; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  the  Stuarts  and  the 
Bourbons  are  identified  throughout.  The 
book  was  thought  sound  and  well  judging, 
but  rather  heavy  ;  and  it  possessed  few 
attractions  for  readers  accustomed  to 
the  antithetical  sententiousness  of  a 
Mignet,  the  comprehensive  speculations 
of  a  Ouizot,  or  the  living,  moving,  dio* 
ramie  pages  of  a  Thiers. 

The  first  productions  o{  Carrel  which 
gave  promise  of  his  future  excellence, 
were  two  articles  in  the  Reme  France 
on  the  Spanish  war  of  1823,  in  which  he 
had  taken  part  against  his  countrymen: 
These  appeared  in  1828,  and  probably  led 
to  his  engagement  in  the  NaMonalj  in 
which  he  played  only  a  subordinate  part 
at  starting ;  and  on  opinion,  sanctioned  by 
M.  Thiers,  had  ^ot  abroad  that  he  requir- 
ed time  to  meditate  his  articles,  and  waa 
consequehtly  'unequal  to  the  daily  de- 
mands of  a  newspaper.  The  truth  is,  he 
was  one  of  those  men  who  only  grow 
great  with  circumstances,  and  cannot  put 
forth  their  full  strength  until  they  feel  tlie 
entire  responsibility  reilting  upon  }^^  i 
for  no  sooner  did  Carrel  find  himselr edi- 
tor-in-chief, than'  the  slow^  painful,  labo- 
rious, steril  writer  became  ready,  rapid, 
and  abuadant.  Even  those  who  knew  him 
best  stood  astonished  at /the  ci^mbined 
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freedom  and  parity  of  his  aityle,  the  logi- 
cal closeness  of  ^is  reasoning^  the  occa- 
siooal  richness  of  his  illustfations,  his  sin- 
p[ular  power  pf  painting  or  conveying 
images  hy  words,  and  the  command  of 
language  which  enabled  him  to  disclose 
or  keep  back  just  so  much  9f  his  meaning 
or  eventual  intentions  as  he  thoughi  fit. 
It.  was  then  too  remarked  amongst  his 
/riends,  that,  as  his  capacity  for  acting 
the  part  of  leader  came  to  be  appreciated, 
his  temper  perceptibly  improved,  and 
much  of  his  morbid  suscept^ility  to  Xan- 
cied  slights,  evidently  originating  in  the 
fear  or  consciousness  of  being  underva- 
lued, disappeared.  He  might  be  almost 
.said  to  have  loved  danger  for  its  own 
sake,  such  was  bis  chivalrous  eagerness 
to  press  forward  at  ^he  saund  of  a  menace 
or  the  semblance  of  a  risk.  When  four 
successive  geranU  of  the  National  had 
been  imprisoned  for  articles  notoriously 
of  his  writing,  he  could  endure  this  sort 
of  vicarious  punishment  no  longer:  he 
designedly  composed  another  of  such  a 
character  a«  to  compel  the  government 
to  proceed  against  himself,  and  his  impri- 
sonment in  Ste.  Pelagic  was  the  result. 
When  it  became  the  fashion  to  summon 
editors  to  the  field,  he  accepted  cartel 
after  cartel  till  he  fell. 

About  the  time  when  MM.  Thiers  and 
Mignet  were  provided  for,  a  prefecture  of 
the  third  class  was  conferred  on  Carrel 
without  consulting  him :  but  he  thought 
the  appointment  inferior  to  his  just  claims, 
and  there  were  weighty  personal  consi- 
derations which  attached  him  to  the  ca- 
pital. He  adjiered  to  the  journal,  but 
was  rather  the  supporter  than  the  oppo- 
nent of  the  government  till  the  end  of  the 
ministry  of  .Dupont  de  TEure  and  Lafitte. 
The  accession  of  Casimir  Ferier  to  power 
was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
the  doggeo  uncompromising  hostility  with 
which  he  assailed  Louis  Philippe,  for  he 
saw  or  thought  he  saw  in  that  event  the 
first  decided  step  in  a  retrograde  direc- 
tion, the  first  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
the  citizen  king's  predilection  for  the  sub- 
stance as  )f  ell  as  the  trappings  of  monar- 
chy. 

The  nature  of  Carrel's  views,  and  the 
secret  of  the  infiuence  which  he  long  ex- 
ercised, are  thus  described  in  a  short  es- 
say on  his  life  and  opiniops  by  M-  Nisar4* 

*  La  revolution  de  JuilTet,  si  extraordinmire  entre 
tocites  les  i^yoloiioni,  par  lo  flpectaele  d*ua  peuple 
Itisoant  aa  ▼aineu  )a  liberty  de  m  pkiodre  et  d*  ae 
railler  de  la  victoiie,  avait  permia  d'eep^rer  un  re- 
tear  ^elatant  et  d^ftnitif  an  droit  commun.  Carrel 
•e  fit  1*or^ne  de  ees  eep^nees  et  le  th^orioleii  de  , 


I  cctle  doctrine.  II  traita  la  questipn  avec  aa  rifrueur 
et  sa  nettet^  accontuin  des.  II  oppoaa  auz  exemplea, 
ai  nolnbrettx  depuis  cinquante  ana,  de  goayeram^nta 
p^risaanU  toua  par  T^itraire,  le  muddle  d*Dn  gou. 
yerneinent  offrant^  tous  lea  partia  deMgaranties  con- 
trc  eon  legitime  et  n^cesaaire  beaoin  de  converaa- 
lion.  II  n'intpquait  que  dee  raieons  ezclusivement 
pratiquiea,  ae  refu^anl  le  acooura  innocent  de  toute 
forme  iHipaaaion^e,  pour  ne  paa  ekpoaer  aa  belle 
th^orie  4i  Mronique  qualification  d^topie.  C*eat 
cette  politique  qui  fit  tant  d'arais  ii  Carrel  aur  toua 
lea  points  de  la  France,  et  partout  o\t  p^o^trait'le 
National.  11  eut,  en  dehora  de  toua  lea  partis,  un 
parti  bomposd  de  tons  les  hommcs,  soK  ptaci^a  hora 
dea  voice  de  Tactivit^  publique,  aoit  trop  ^clair^a  pour 
a'y  jctcr  &  la  suite  de  quelque  cheTne  se  recomman. 
daiit  Que  par  dea  aucc^b  de  plume  ou  de  tribune. 
Que  ae  gens,  lasses  des  querelles  aor  la  forme  du 
gouvcrncment,  incr^dulea  rpdme  auz  admirables  ape 
logics  dc  la  forme  am^ricainc,  quittantTombre  pour 
la  choae,  ae  rangdrent  soua  cettc  banhidrc  du  droit 
commun,  que  Carrel  avait  Iev€e  aur  toutes  tea  fautea 
et  sur  toutes  les  ruihea,  mdme  qur  collca  de  aea  thd. 
oriea  r^publicainea !  II  lui  en  venait  de  toutea  parte 
dea  t6moignagea  d*adh^8ron  qui  parurent  un  moment 
lui  suffire,  et  je  le  via  fie  r^signant  &  ^tre,  pour  un  - 
tempa  d^terrain^,  le  premier  ^crivain  sp^culalif  de 
aon  paya.  Maia  dea  fautea  oh  tout  le  mondc  e^t 
aa  -part  I'eurent  btentdt  refroxdi.  Ce  fut  an  rude 
coup.  Carrel  avait  foi  dana  la  politique  du  droit 
commun:  il  y  avait  era  plus  fortement  peuudtre 
qu'iL  ses  tii^oriea  r^publicaine.<i  pr^cipitamment  ar. 
bor^ea,  et  dana  un  aoc6a  d'inqui^tttde  pUitdt  qu'aprto 
un  utLf  et  paiaible  regard  jet^  aur  lea  ehoaea.  Aprda 
oellea^i,  oft  Thonneur  le  aoutenait  centre  lea  doutea 
croiaanta,  il  fallait  done  ene'ore  douter  de  celle.l& ! 
Carrel  cilt  les  deux  doul^urs  iila  fois.* 

Carrers  notion  of  the  droit  commun 
seems  to  have  been  a  system  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  rights  of  all  members 
of  the  community  should  be  respected  j 
in  other  words,  a  good  constitution,  such 
as  Bngland's  itas.  His.  error  consisted  in 
supposing  such*  a  system  practicable  in 
France,  where,  since  1830,  the  only  prin- 
ciple of  order,  the  only  check  on  periodi- 
cal insurrection,  his  been  fear — ^tiie  fear 
naturally  Entertained  by  the  proprietary 
blass  and  the  bourgeoisie  of  mobs.  This, 
and  this  only,  keeps  the  present  king  upon 
the  throne. 

€arrel  was  killed  in 'a  duel  with  M. 
Eroile  de  Oirsrdin  in  1837,  being  then 
about  thirty-seven  years  of*  a^e.  The 
heir-presumptive,  the  present  Duke  of 
Orleans,  has  been' mueh  commended  for 
his  generosity  in  exclaiming,  f'  C'est  une 
perte  pour  tout  le  monde ;'  and  theerent 
made  a  great  sensation.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Carrel  did  not  ^«il  the 
sta^e  most  opportunely  for  hie  Atme.  Dis- 
appointment had  soured  his  temper,  and 
the  ill-success  of  his  attaeks  «it  Louis 
Philippe  had  begun  to  htgrry  him  into  a 
violence  both  of  conduct  and  expression 
which  it  is  impossible  to  excuse^  He  had, 
moreover,  undergone  the  usual  fate  of  po- 
pular leaders  who  seek  to  establish  prin- 
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ciples,  or  place  any  curb  on  the  excesses 
of  their  followers.  The  ultra-section  of 
his  o\^  party  repudiated  him  as  a  dis« 
guised  aristocrat,  a  would-be  digarU^  and 
pointed  to  his  dress  and  equipage  as  in- 
fallible proofs  of  a  falling  ofi*  from  the  true 
doctrines  of  equality.*  This  fact  is  im-. 
pliedly  confirmed  by  one  of  M.  Nisard's 
anecdotes : — 

*  Un  Boir,  il  revcnait  de«  bureaux  du  National, 
fort  tardf  dans  ce  cabriolet  qui  lui  a  eU  tant  repro- 
ehe,  soitpar  des  hotnmet  qui  auraient  vendu  la  tombe 
de  lew  pete  pour  en  avoir  un,  soit  par  des  amis  de 
Vigaliti,  qui  la  veulent  dans  Us  fortunes,  pour  se 
consoler  de  Vinegaliti  des  ialenf,  11  paiie  devant 
un  ptfuvre  homme,  pr^pos^  k  ]^.  garde  des  travauz 
de  voirie,  et  gui  grelottait  de  froid.  Carrel  arr6te 
■a  Yoiture,  en  tire  la  houBse  dliiver  de  son  cheval, 
la  jette  eur  lea  ^paa1e«  du  gardien,  lui  met  quelqne 
argent  dana  la  main,  et  dispafait  avant  lea  remecci- 
menta.* 

We  make  no. apology  for  dwelling  so 
long  on  the  character  of  this  man.  Bare 
justice  to  the  periodical  press  of  Paris  re- 
quired it,  for  during  many  years  he  was 
the  only  regular  member  of  their  body  to 
whom  the  praise  of  first-rate  talent  and 
unimpeached  integrity  could  be  awarded 
without  exciting  a  general  murmur  of  dis- 
sent. This  account  of  him,  moreover,  in- 
cludes that  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  French  joWnals,  the  J^niiofMl;  for 
its  importance  ceased  upon  his  death,  and 
it  has  ever  since  been  conducted  by  writ- 
ers of  little  talent,  literary  reputation  or 
authority — ^with  the  exception  of  M.  Emile 
Souvestre,  the  author  of  Riche  et  Pduvrey 
one  of  the  best  of  the  modern  novels.  Its 
principles  are  republican.  In  this  line  it 
had  to  compete  with  La  Tribune  under 
Armand  Marra^t  and  Cavaignac.  Marrast, 
though  far  inferior  to  Carrel,  was  a  writer 
of  spirit  and  ability,  but  republicanism 
had  only  a  very  short  run  in  Paris,  and 
La  Tribune  is  no  more.  The  leading  ul- 
tra-democratic journal  at  present  is  Le 
Bx>n  Se7i$y  but  it  is  in  bad  odour,  and  has 
a  limited  circulation. 

Their  connection  with  the  preceding 
topic  has  led  us  to  mention  the  republican 
papers  in  this  place.  So  far  as  prece- 
dence depends  upon  influence  and  general 
respectability,  the  Journal  des  Dubois  is 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  stand  first.  The 
proprietors  are  still  the  same  who  tore  it 
from  the  clutches  of  Napoleon — M,  Bertin 
de  Vaux,  long  time  deputy,  and  now  peer 


*  It  maj.not  be  geneially  known  that  there  are 
politician*  and  newspapera  who  bring  the  aame 
charge  againat  Mr.  Coroner  Wakley  and  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Home. 


of  France,  and  M.  Bertin  Tain^,  who  might 
easily  obtain  the  same  distinction '  if  he 
chose.  He  is  nominally  the  director  of 
the  paper,  but  th^  dutiei|  are  discharged 
by  his  son.  Though  both  are  men  of 
sense'  and  taletit,  they  never  write ;  nor, 
to  the  best  of  our  iitfonriation,  does  any 
member  of  the  family,  but  they  do  not  de- 
serve less  praise  or  enjoy  less  considera- 
tion on  that  account.  When  an  attempt 
was  made  to  depreciate  Queen  Elizabeth 
on  the  ground  that  fidl  the  great  actions 
and  wise  policy  of  her  reign'  ^ere  attri- 
butable to  her  ministers,  it  was  answered 
(and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  time  or 
other  the  same  defence  may  be  made  for 
Queen  Victoria)  that  the  selection  of 
good  ministers  was  the  best  possible  proof 
of  her  superiority.  Tried  by  this  crite- 
rion, the  bertins  will  rank  very  high,  for 
the  writers  to  whom  the  conduct  of  their 
paper  has  been  intrusted  have  amply  jus- 
tified their  confidence  and  done  honour 
to  their  discernment.  The  principal  po' 
litical  contributors  are  M.  Saint-Marc 
Girardin,  M.  de  iSacy,  and  M.  Michel 
Chevalier. 

M.  Girardin  is  councillor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, professor  of  literature  at  the 
Sorbonne,  and  was  for  some  years  a 
member  of  the  Chamber.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  good  work  on  Germany  (J^o^ 
tices  BUT  PAllemagne),  and  writes  in  a 
pleasing,  light,  lively  style,  with  uni- 
form good  temper  and  good  sense. 

M.  de  Sacy  is  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
orientalist  of  that  name.  He  is  a  quiet, 
steady,  unpretending  writer  ;  less  varied 
and  vivacious,  but  more  discreet,  connect- 
edj  and  consistent,  than  M.  Girardin. 

M.  Chevalier  is  the  author  of  an  excel- 
lent work  on  America,  well  worthy  to  be 
placed  alongside  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's, 
though  nothing  can  well  differ  more 
widely  than  their  plans.  When  the 
Globe  was  bousht  up  by  the  Saint-Simo- 
nians  he  was  its  editor ;  and  he  is  still 
tainted  with  some  of  the  least  blamable 
of  their  doctrines.  ^ 

Other  wdH-known  contributors  are  or 
have  been :  M.  Villemain,  peer  and  man 
of  letters  ;  M.  de  Bourqueney,  secretary 
to  the  London  embassy  { the  Abjbl  Feletz  $ 
M.  Le  Clerc,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  let- 
ters ;  M.  Loeve-Veimar  5  and  M.  Cuvilier- 
Fleury,  the  tutor  of  one  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's sons.  It  is  also  understood  that 
ready-made  articles  sometimes  arrive 
from  the  Tuileries,  and  are  inserted  AVith- 
out  alteration.  The  proprietors  were 
originally  pure  royalists ;  nothing  short 
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of  a  regular,  legfitimftte,  right-divine  sort 
of  monarch  would  satisfy  thenK  Their 
opinions  have  been  undergoing  chajnges 
ever  since  the  restoration,  and  they  are 
now,  to  all  appearance,  quite  satisfied 
with  a  king  by  the  blessing  of  the  barri- 
cades. 

The  litemry  department  has  always 
been  well  supported  ;  and  at  present  we 
are  by  n6  means  certain  that  the  paper  is 
not  indebted  for  the  better  half  of  its 
celebrity  to  its  good  fortune  in  securing 
the  services  of  M.  Jules  Janin,  the  most 
popular  of  \w\ng  feuilltionistesj  a  host,  an 
epoch,  a  dynasty,  a  puissance^  in  himself. 
Is  there  a  breakfast-table  at  Paris  which 
does  not  hail  with  eagerness  the  Monday 
number  of  the  Journal,  in  which  alone 
his  weekly  criticism  is  to  be  found  1  Is 
there  an  actor,  dancer,  singer,  or  play- 
wright, who  does  not  tremble  at  his  nod  ^ 
Is  there  a  cultivated  man  in  Europe  who 
cannot  read  with  pleasure^  long  after  the 
occasion  has  gone  by,  this  reckless, 
thoughtless,  wild,  wandering,  discursive, 
gay,  good-humoured,  fertile,  fanciful,  and 
sensible  contributor— this  enfani  gdi^ 
d^un  monde  qu^il  gAie  J  It  is  not  fair  to 
judge  him  by  his  romances.  He  cannot 
write  a  book  :  he  wants  continuity  ;  he 
wants'  the  power  of  adhering  doggedly 
to  an  idea,  a  system,  a  doctrine,  or  a  plot. 
hike  a  child  who  quits  the  path  to  pick 
flowers  or  chase  a  butterfly,  he  is  eter- 
nally wandering  off  into  fresh  trains  of,  as- 
sociations, but  comes  back  loaded  with 
so  many  pretty  things,  that  we  lose  all  in- 
clination to  find  fauh.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  few  passages  from  Ms  necro- 
logical  notice  of  a  flower-seller  i-r- 

*  VouB  avez  IaiMi6  mouriry  iDoi  Absent,  une  des 
plut  aimables  femmei  dont  le  commerce  parisien 
pourait  k  bon  droit  8*enorguell1ir,  Mme.  Provost,  la 
mafchande  dc  flcurs  da  Palai's-Royal.  ..... 

'  Cette  fcmmo  ayait  6i6  trte-beUe,  et,  rien  qo'ft. 
la  voir  cach^  dans  ses  dcntslles,  un  devinait 
tans  peine  que  I'amoar  avait  pAss^  par  !&.  Son  re- 
gard  ^tait  fin,  mais  voil^-;  son  sourire  ^tait  doux  et 
calme,  mais  elle  sofiriait  rarexnent.  Toute  sa  vie 
eRe  avait  eu  one  grande  passion  pour  les  fleufs  ; 
iion.seiilement  eDe  lescultivait  avec  un  sQcctesans 
^gal,  mais  encore  pas  une  main  mortelle  ne  savalt 
on  nuancer  les  couleurs  avec  plos  d'art  et  plus  de 
goiit.  Elle  &isait  un  bouquet  avee  autant  de  pas- 
aion  qae  Cardaillac  le  bijoiltier  quand  il  montait  un 
de  ses  cfaefs-d'oBuvre ;  puis,  sod  bouquet  fait,  elle  le 
mettait  en  reserve,  attendant  une  femme  asaez  belle 
pour  le  porter ;  et,  si  cette  femme  n*arrivait  pas  le 
mdme  jour,  Mme.  Prevost  gardait  son  bouquet 
pour  elle-m^me,  etelle^tait  heureuse.  Aux  femmes 
qui  passaient  et  qui  aebetaient  un  boo<|uet  par  has- 
ard,  elle  donnait  dea  bouquets  faits  au  h^sard ;  au 
mari  qui  acbetait  un  bouquet  pour  sa  femme,  com- 
me  il  eiit  achet6  une  pou'p^e  pdur  sa  fille,  Mme. 
Prevent  donnait  un  bouquet  tel  quel  elle  savait  si 


bien  que  ce  bouquet  ne  semit  regard^  ni  par  celui 
qui  le  donnait  ni  par  cellcqui  le  devait  porter  !  Elle 
avait  des  bouquets  pour  tons  les  ftges,  pour  toutes 
les  positions  de  la  y^c ;  elle  voyait  d*un  coup  d*CBil 
quelle  ^tait  la  fleur  qu*il  fallait  employer  pour  sauver 
un  pauvre  coeur  qui  allait  se  perdre,  ppur  ranimer 
un  amoiu:  qui  faiblissait.  Elle  6tait  indulgente 
pour  les  uns,  severe  pour  les  autres,  irapitoyable 
pour  le  sdducteur,  bienveiUante  pour  Tamant  timide. 
Elle  disait  qu'elle  n*^tait  jamais  si  heureuse  que 
lorequ'eHe  tresnit  une  conronne  virginale.  Que  da 
jeunes  femmes  elle  a  sauv^es  qui  ne  se  sont  pas 
dout^es  de  la  n&in  qui  les  sa~uvait !  que  de  Iiovelaces 
arrdt^  dans  leur  triomphe  qui  en  sont  encore  a  se 
demandor :  Comment  done  eelU~ld  m^a-tMU  Sehap- 
pie/ 

*  Un  jour  que  j'^tais  seul  dans  l'arrl6re.boutique, 
je  trouvai  sous  ma  main  un  petit  livre  a  couverture 
Terte,  qui  avait  Tair  d*un  livre  de  comptes.  J'ouvris 
machinalement  ce  livre;  et  quel  fut  mon  effroi 
quand  je  me  vis  tomb^  to^t  en  plein  au  beau  milieu 
de  rbistoire  la  plus  cach^e  du  monde  parision !  Ter- 
rible liistoire  !  touchante  histpire !  trahisons,  men- 
songes,  perfidies ;  mais  ^aussi  d^vouement,  passion, 
fid^Tit^.  Dans  ce  livre  Mme.  Prevost  ^crivait  elle. 
mdme,  jour  par  jour,  oomme  on  fait  dans  un  livre  de 
cbmmorpe,  les  noma  do  tous  ceux  qui  achotaieut 
des  fleurs  chez  elle  en  lui  disant : — Faites.le» porter 
chez  Mme.  **•,  rue  •**. — Tel  €tait  ce  livre.  Ici 
le  nom  d'un  homme ;  plus  loin,  et  tout  en  face  dp 
nom  de  oet  honnne,  6tait  ^rit  le  nom  d'une  femme 
et  aa  demeuze.  Et  pourtant  save^-vous  7  jamais  un 
roman  de  M.  de  Balzac  lui.mdmo,  ihdme  dans  lea 
beaux  jours  de  M.  de  Balzac,  quand  il  coupait  avec 
tant  de  verve  et  de  bonheur  le  regain  de  son  esprit, 
n'a  pr^sent^  un  inl^rdt  pareil  t  celui  de  tous  ces 
noms  en  pr^sencd !  Qui,  un  homme  qui  envoie 
d'abord  un  simple  bouquet  de  violettcs  k  cette  fern, 
me  qui  I'accepte  ;  plus  tard  la  violets e  devint  une 
rose ;  chaque  jour  ajoute  d'abord  une  fleur  a  cct 
envoi  de  Pamour }  puis  bient6t  diaque  jour  arrache 
une  fleur,  jusqu'a  ce  qU'enfin  le  nom  de  cet  homme 
ne  eoit  plus  accoupl^  au  nom  de  cette  femme.  Et 
si  V0U8  saviez  combien  peu  ellesdurefit,  ces  grundes 
passions  ^temelles  comm^  la  Mse ! ' 

'  Et  quel  livre,  ce  compte  des  amours  parisien. 
nes  ainsi  tenu  en  partie  double !  Lisons  encore, 
lisons  toujours.  .Aujourd*bui  ce  m6me  homme  a 
ces^  d*envoycr  un  souvenir  h  cette  mdme  femme ; 
mais  regardcz  plus  haut,  k  I'autre  page  :  au  mo- 
ment  o£  le  bovquet  de  eet  homme  allait  en  a'araoin. 
driasant,  un  autre  bouquet  s*avan9ait  sur  Thorizon 
vers  cette  memo  femme;  et  ainst  vous  p'ouvez 
suivre  I'amour  parisien  dans  ces  sentiers  t^n^breux 
et  fleuris.  Ei  chose  Strange !  que  de  noms,  qui  se 
tiennent  par  un  lien  de  fleurs,  dont  vous  n*auriez 
pas  cru  que  la  rencontre  filt  mdme  possible  !  quede 
chaines  tour  k  tourbris^es,  renou^es,  rompues  !  que 
dc  bouquets  renvQyds  et  rendus!  quel  pdle-m^le 
bizarre,  el  range,  incroyable  !  que  d'histoires  galsntes 
qui  se  croisent!  que  de  dates  funestes! — ^Voila 
done  le  bouquet  que.porlait  cette  femme  le  jour  oCl 
son  amant  fut  tu^  en  duet  I  et  ce  bouquet  n*^tait 
pas  mdme  c^lui  de  cct  amant ! — Voilit  done  d*oil 
venait  la  fleur  que  vous  portiez  dans  vos  cheveux, 
Coralie!  et  vous  disiez  que  vous  Taviez  cueillie 
dans  hi  serre  de  votre  p^re ! — Louise,  pauvre  en- 
£uit !  Je  comprends  k  cette  heure  pourqi^i  cette 
fleur  dess^chde  au  chevet  de  son  lit,  au  pied  du 
Christ. — Ah !  juste  ciel !  en  voici  une  qui  a  re^u 
d'abord  une  rose,  puis  une  fleur  d*oranger  pour  aller 
k  I'autel.  Heureuse  eelle-la !  heureuse  entie  toutes ! 
.  .  .  .  O  Phorreur !  maintenant  c'est  une  courenne 
d'immortelles  que  le  jeune  6poux  vient  de  jeter  tiur 
la  tombe  de  sa  femme !— Tel  ^tait  ce  livre  terrible.' 
— />«  Catacombet,  tom.  pp.  ^'^'^^'f^r^r^Q]c> 
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What  an  exquisite  train  of  ateociations 
is  here  suggested  !  What  feeling,  poe- 
try, and  truth  !  Would  any  one  doubt 
that  there  had  been  such  a  woman  and 
such  a  book  1  Tet  it  is  all  sheer  fancy. 
The  shop  or  stall  in  question  was  a  dark, 
dingy  little  hole,  half  hidden  behind  a 
pillar :  the  flowers  looked  worthy  of  the 
place  f  and  Jtfadame  Prevost  herself  is 
not  to  be  named  in  the  sam^  day  with  a 
little  bouquetiire  in  Covent-Garden.  In 
fact,  he  writes  best  about  nothing" ;  and 
his  peters  may  too  frequently  bQ  com- 
pared to  a  bottle  of  the  late  Charles 
Wight's  champagne,  which  frisks,  foams, 
and  sparkles,  titillates  the  palate  and  en- 
livens the  spirits,  if  you  drink  it  off  the 
moment  it  is  uncorked  ;  but  subsides 
into  a  thin,  sugary,  insipid  icind  of  beve- 
rage, if  you  let  it  stand  awhile  with  the 
view  of  passing  an  opinion  on  its  quality. 
Besides  his  Monday  criticisms,  he  scat- 
ters his  articles  about  pretty  freely,  with- 
out much  regard  to  political  opinion  or 
principle  ;  and,  unless  he  isn>uch  belied, 
he  has  even  been  known  to  boast  of  an- 
swering his  own  articles  in  the  Quotidt- 
'  enney  by  way  of  frolic,  in  the  Comtiiu- 
HonneL 

The  ConsiHuHonnely  a  few  years  aigo, 
counted  niore  than  twenty  thousand  sub- 
scribers. This  was  when  the  writers  be- 
fore mentioned  were  engaged  in  it,  and 
waging  a  fierce  war  against  the  Jesuits 
and  the  court.  It  has  sensibly  declined 
since  1830^  and  it  had  become  the  fash- 
ion to  say  that  '  on  se  <;{^OTibonnait  au 
ConsiUuHonneL^  But,  as  the  occasional 
organ  of  M.  Dupin  atn^,  it  has  retained 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  importance  \ 
and  during  the  MoU  ministry  the  public 
attention  was  attracted  to  it  by  frequent 
contributions  from  M.  Thiers. 

Le  Courier  Francis  fought  side  by  side 
with  the  Conatiiutianml  against  the  mo- 
narchy of  the  restoration.  Since  the 
Revolution  it  has  leant  towards  the  Du- 
pont  de  PEure  and  Odillon  Barrot  party 
or  parties  ;  and  the  latter  haa  the  credit 
of  writing,  in  it  occasionally.  M.  Guizot 
has  also  been  confidently  named'  as-  a 
contributor.  The  editor,  in  its  best  days, 
was  M.  Ghastelain,  an  honest,  though 
heavy^  writer.  Since  his  death  its  lecul- 
ing  articles  have  been  supplied  by  M 
Foucher,  who  has  improved  upon  his 
predecessor.  ^ 

The  royalist  or.  legitimist  party  are 
much  divided  in  opinion.  The  two  prin- 
cipal divisions  are  represented  by  La  Ga- 


tede  de  France  and  La  QuoMvemne.  The 
chief  support  of  the  Qualidienne^  until 
within  these  few  monthsi  waa  M.  Mi- 
chaud,  the  academician,  and  author  of 
the  Historv  of  the  GruflUbdes  ;  a  man  ill 
fitted  for  the  defender  of  a  cause  whose 
main  dependence  should  be  faith.  In 
allusion  to  Che.  use  thay  were  milking  of 
the  church  in  the  contest,  he  laughingly 
said,  *  Nov^  Urnu  par  lea  fen^re$  de  ia 
sucriatie  ;'  and  the  remark  is  no  bad 
illustration  of  his  character.  He  was 
supposed  ^o  be  iEisaiated  with  advice 
or  contributiona  by  MM.  Berryer,  Lau* 
rentie,  the  Due  de  Valmy,  and  the  Vis* 
conte  Lostanges.  The  general  tone  of 
the  paper  is  caieleas,  mocking,  and  cava- 
lier, with  a  marked  affectation  of  the 
French  gentleman  of  the  ancient  regime. 
The  Gazeiie  de  Fhmce  is  the  direct  op* 
posite  of  all  this.  Deep  devotion,  pro- 
found respect,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and 
a  strict  regard  for  the  decencies  (with 
the  small  exception  of  veracity),  are  its 
characteristic's  :  nor  amongst  its  merits 
or  demerits  must  we  forget  its  zealous 
adoption  of  one  material  portion  of  the 
Jesuit  creed — the  maxim,  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  At  least  we  cannot 
fl[ive  the  conduotoie  entire  credit  for  be- 
aeving  all  their  own  fictions,  or  for  bein^ 
themselves  the  dupe  of  all  the  political 
speculations  they  put  forth.  Their  ver- 
sion of  the  past  history  of  France  seems 
to  be,  that  the  old  monarchy,  actually 
and  practically,  secured  an  equality  o( 
rights  for  all  classes — (if  they  bad  con- 
tented  themselves  with  saying  that  it 
attained  nearly  as  many  of  the  true  ob- 
jects of  government  as  the  present,  the 
doctrine  would  not  have  been  devoid  of 
plausibility) — and  they  anticipate  future 
history,  by  assuring  their  readers  that 
this  source  of  prosperity  will  be  very 
speedily  restored.  Nor  is  the  advent  of 
Henry  V.  postponed  indefinitely,  or  to  a 
period  when  no  one  is  likely  to  retain 
toy  recollection  of  the  prophecy.  In 
this  respect  they  resemble  Cobbett,  who 
long  outlived  the  period  when  he  was -to 
perish,  like  another  Guatimozin,  on  a 
gridiron.  The  restoration  is  confidently 
fixed  for  to-morrow,  or  next  week,  or 
Monday  fortnight  (positively  the  last 
time  of  restoring);  and  when  the  predic- 
tion fails,  they  assert,  that,  by  all  the 
rules  of  prediction,  it  ought  not  to 
have  failed^  just  aa  the  French  were 
beaten,  though  by  all  the  rules  of  war 
they  ought  not   to  haye    been  beaten. 
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«t  Waterloo.  They  are  wanA  adro. 
eates  of  imiveraa)  suffirage,  ptobably  on 
Coleridge's  principle,  that  reverence 
for  ancient  forms  and  institutions  is  now 
confined  to  the  lower  classes.  The  prin- 
cipal writer  is  the  Abb6  (formerly  Baron) 
de  Genoude.  His  mali^ners  assert  that 
when  he  left  his  native  place  his  appella* 
tion  was  Geuou^nnd  that  he  has  placed  a 
de  on  both  sides  to  make  it  doubly  ac« 
cepiable  to  the  aristocracy,  or  they  give 
another  turn  to  the  insinuation,  'Ha  rids 
h  sou  genou  deux  chami^res  (hinges) 
pour  mieux  le  fl^chir.'  The  most  mark* 
ed  occasion  on  which  he  is  sud  to  have 
bent  the  knee  was  during  the  Ministry 
of  M.  Villele,  who,  by  way  of  re-payment, 
we  presume,  has  recently  emerged  from 
his  retirement  to  write  letters  on  finanee 
in  the  Qazette.    M.  de  Genoude  is  re- 

Ented  extremely  rich.  We  have  heard 
is  income  estimated  at  not  less  than 
•  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  francs  a-year, 
and  we  can  l^lieve  it ;  for  the  legitimist 
nobles  are  both  wealthy  and  generous. 
They  still  cling  to  many  habits  and 
prejudices  injurious  to  their  cause  ;  they 
are  bad  canvassers,  and  they  live  too 
much  within  a  clique  ;  but  their  houses 
and  pfnrses  are  freely  opened  to  their 
friends  ;  and  funds  are  never  wanting 
to  maintain  their  hold  ,upon  the  press. 
For  this  reasoti  the  sale  of  the  legitimist 
journals  is  an  unsafe  criterion  of  their 
circulation,  since  every  member  of  the 
party  makes  a  point  of  subscribing,  and, 
perhaps,  any  given  copy  is  seldom  read 
beyond  a  family.  ^ 

Le  Monde,  formerly  (about  1837)  edit- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Abb5  de  la  Men- 
nais,  with  the  assistance  of  the  equally 
celebrated  Georges  Sand,  is  no  more. 
Li  Paix  has  also  been  given  up,  though 
M.  Guizot  was  understood  to  be  a  bon* 
tributoT.  Le  Commerce^  a  paper  founded 
at  the  restoration,  anii  respectable  from 
its  information  and  consistency,  is  now 
the  organ  of  M.  Mauguin,  the  celebrated 
orator  and  advoeatCr  who  makes  use  of  it 
to  advance  his  own  peculiar  views  in  poli- 
tics, as  well  as  to  defeufi  certain  colonial 
interests  intrusted  to  his  care.  .Le  TempSy 
founded  by  M.  Jacques  Coste,  the  hero 
of  the  barricades,  and  for  many  years 
very  skilfully  conducted  by  him,  has 
been  bought  by  or  for  M^.Conil,  deputy 
and  colonial  delegate,  who  uses  it  much 
as  M.  Mauguin  uses  Le  Commerce, 

We  now  come  to  a  paper  which  has 
efiected  a  revolution  in  journalism.  La 
Presse^  established  in  July,  1836,  at  half 


the  price  (forty  francs  H-year)  »{  other 
papers  of  the  same  class.  The  projector 
was  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  a  gisntlemaa 
whose  precise  position  and  character  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  describe,  for  few 
men  have  been  more  unceremoniously 
calumniated,  and,  after  being  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
he  has  been  recently  declared  ineligible 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  prove 
himself  to  be  a  Frenchmsm.  The  diffi- 
culty, it  seems,  hinged  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  birth,  which  he  has 
managed  to  turn  (as  he  manages  to  turn  ' 
most  things)  to  account,  bv  relating 
them  in  an  agreeable  little  book,  entitled 
Emile.  He  isa  natural  sonof  the<)omte  de 
Girardin,  grand  huntsman  to  Charles  X., 
Slid  has  won  his  way  against  considerable 
disadvantages  with  a  gallantry  which  it 
is  impossible  to  help  admiring.  He  it 
perfectly  unrivalled  in  that  species  of  sa- 
gacity which  divines  at  agliEince  the  ca« 
pabilities  of  a  new  project  of -speculation  $ 
and,  perhaps  the  true  secret  of  his  ex- 
treme unpopularity  is  the  jealousy  felt 
by  other  adventurers  at  his  success.  He 
started  Le  Voieur,  a  pi^r  made  up  of 
borrowed  articles,  pushed  it  into  circu- 
lation, and  then  sold  it  on  advantageous 
terms«  He  started  La  Modcj  and  dispos- 
ed of  it  in  the  si^me  manner.  He  took 
the  lead  in  establishing  Le  Pantheon  Lii- 
t&raire  (a  collection  of  classical  writers) 
under  distinguished  patronage,  and  is 
said  to  have  made  an  equally  good  thing 
of  that.  Such  was  now  the  confidence 
placed  in  his  tact,  that,  when  be  announc- 
ed the  project  of  a  forty  franc  journal,  the 
sum  of  700,000  francs  (28,000/.)  was 
forthwith  subsciibed  and  placed  at  his 
disposal ;  and  notwithstanding  the  com* 
bined  attempts  of  the  competitors,  whom 
he  thus  undersold  and  half  ruined,  to  put 
him  doMm,  it  is  far  from  clear  that  this 
undertaking  will  not  prove  as  prospe- 
rous as  the  rest.  Soon  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  journal,  he  became  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  with  Carrel.  It 
fed  to  a  duel,  in  which  Carrel  was  killed. 
Frenchmen — who  in  some  respects  are  not 
above  half  civilized^-regard  disputes  of 
this  kind  much  in  the  same  light  as^Sir  Lu- 
cius 0' Trigger : '  It's  a  very  pretty  quarrel 
as  it  stands.'  They  never  dream  of  expla- 
nations, and  have  frequently  no  better 
object  in  fighting  than  to  show  that  they 
are  not  afraid.  Four  or  five  years  ago, 
the  ultras  of  both  sides  seemed  seriously 
intent  on  carrying  the  Bobadilplan.  of  ex- 
termination into  efiect.  TWe  wonldf. 
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challenge  twenty  of  the  enemv;  they 
could  not  in  honour  refuse  us.  Well,  we 
would  kill  them !  challenge  twenty  more ; 
kill  them  \  twenty  more ;  kill  them,  too 
and  so  on.'  This  duel,  therefore,  was 
rather  M.  de  Girardin's  misfortune  than 
his  fault.  By  way  of  compensation  he 
had  the  good  luck  to  marry  the  he^utiful 
and  accomplished  Delphine  Gay,  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Sophie  Gay, 
through  whom  he  gained  a  legitimate 
footing  in  societv.  Yet  such  was  the 
prejudice  excited  against  him  by  the 
death  of  Carrel,  and  the  establishment  of 
his  newspaper ;  such  is  the  influence  of 
the  press,  when  combined  for  any  given 
object,  good  or  evil ;  such  the  over- 
whelming power  of  popular  clamour,  pas- 
sion, or  caprice,  in  France,  that  M.  Gi* 
rardin  was  driven  almost  by  acclamation, 
from  the  Chamber,  for  not  being  able  to 
produce  strict  documentary  evidence  of 
a  fact  of  which  no  moral  doubt  was  ever 
entertained  by  any  one. 

The  journal  participates  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  founder;  it  is  clever  and 
amusing  enough,  but  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  steadiness  or  consistency. 
At  the  present  moment  it  is  understood 
to  be  the  organ  of  the  king,  a  very  differ- 
ent thing'  from  being  the  organ  of  his 
government.  The  chief  contributor  is 
M.  Granier  de  Cossognac,  a  bold,  dash- 
ing, paradoxical,  ready  vpiter,  by  whom 
the  political  paper  is  most  frequently 
supplied.  The  literary  department  is 
rich  in  celebrated  names,  some  of  Dumas 
and  Balzac's  romances  having  appeared 

Siecemeal  in  the  columns  of  La  Presae, 
lut  the  contributions  of  Madame  de  Gi- 
rardin,  under  the  signature  of  the  Vis- 
comte  de  Launay,  form  the  grand  attrac- 
tion to  subscribers ;  and  nothing  can  be 
happier  or  more  alluring  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  her  weeklv  summary  of  lite- 
rary, musical,  artisticaf,  fashionable,  and 
social  gossip  is  dished  up.  Her  comedy, 
which  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  examine  in  detail,  was  written  to  vin- 
dicate her  husband,  and  retaliate  on  his 
calumniators. 

Le  Steele^  started  in  opposition  to  La 
Prease  on  the  under-selling  principle,  is 
one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  an 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  and 
circulates  widely.  It  is  supposed  to  be  un- 
der the  control  of  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  whose 
views  it  advocates;  but  the  political  arti- 
cles are  written  by  M.  Ghambolle,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  de- 
rives no  slight  importance  from  the  gene- 


ral belief  that  he  forms  a  medimn  of  com- 
munication or  connecting  link  between 
M.  Odilon  Banrot  and  M.  Thiers.  The 
literary  portion  of  the  paper  forms  a 
strange  contrast  with  the  political ;  the 
one,  like  M.  Odilon  Barrot's  speeches, 
breathing  a  pure,  stem,  uncompromising 
morality,  the  other  exhibiting  the  most 
culpable  laxity'  ^nd  indifference.  We 
have  heard  the  conductors  compared,  in 
this  respect,  to  certain  pious  householders 
who  preserve  the  strictest  regard  to  de- 
cency in  the  upper  portion  of  the  house 
occupied  by  their  own  families,  but  malTe 
no  scruple  of  adding  largely  to  their  re- 
venue by  letting  out  the  lower  stories  to 
persons  of  equivocal  reputation,  at  a  high 
rent.  It  is  stated  by  M.  Sainte  Beuve,  m 
his  curious  ajticle  on  La  Litt^raiurt  In^ 
dustrielie,  in  the  Revue  det  Deux  Mondet 
for  September,  1839,  that  the  literary 
contributors  to  the  Siicle  act  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  Charivari^  which  may  ac- . 
count  in  some  measure  for  the  objection- 
able tone  of  their  lucubrations.*  A  writ- 
er is  not  likely  to  learn  manners  or  mo- 
rals in  such  a  school. 

This  brings  us  to  a  class  of  newspapers 
of  which  the  Charivari  t  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  the  chief— a  clkss  reflecting 
little  credit  to  the  country,  tiot withstand- 
ing their  cleverness.  Their  business  is 
to  laup^h  at  everybody,  and  turn  every- 
thing mto  ridicule.  Ii  a  celebrated  mw 
has  a  foible  or  defect,  mental  or  physical; 
they  point  it  out ;  if  a  celebrated  woman 
has  been  suspected  of  a  faux  pas^  they 
dwell  upon  it.  Woe  to  the  advocate 
who  professes  a  fondness  for  rural  amuse- 
ments, and  shame  upon  the  deputy  who 
dquints !  Nor  do  they  confine  themselves 
to  words — 

*  Segniut  irritant  animoi  demissa  per  anres 
Quam  qiiK  sQiit  oculis  Bubjecta  fideKboa,* — 

and  their  most  biting  insinuations  are 
illustrated  by  caricatures.  The  real  or 
fancied  resemblance  of  Louis'  Philippe's 
head  to  a  pear  was  the  discovery  of  Phi- 
lipon,  one  of  the  illustrators  of  the  Cha- 
rivdr?,  and  gave  the  king  more  real  an- 
noyance than  the  attacks  upon  his  life. 
Go  where  he  would,  this  unlucky  print 
haunted  him ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
famous  laws  of  September,  which  ex- 
tended to  caricatures,  were  owing  full  as 
much  to  the  pear  as  to  Fieschi. 

*  Theliietory  of  their  connection  is  given  bj  M. 
Alphonsc  Peyrat  in  the  first  number  of  his  Person, 
alii  is. 

t  t.  «.,  marroto.bones  and  clearer s.     An  unpopu- 
lar person  is  treated  with  a  c^tfmHil.^^^^^t^ 
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The  FigarOj  the  first  in  poist  of  time,  | 
earned  its  reputation  fairly  and  honestly] 
enough  by  laughing  at  the  Jesuits.  After 
the  Revolution  of  July,  it  changed  its 
tone,  became  a  supporter  of  the  establish- 
ed order  of  things,  and  has  ever  since 
been  sensibly  declining,  though  M.  Al- 
phonse  Earr  undertook  the  management 
for  a  time. 

The  Charivari  was  founded  by  M.  Des- 
noyers,  a  clever  writer  of  vaudevilles  and 
melodrames^  It  professes  to  be  edited 
by  trois  hommes  d^^tatj  namely  MM..  Des- 
noyers,  Altaroche,  and  Cler.  Most  of 
the  other  wits  of  Paris  contribute  occa- 
sionally^ and  MM.  Philipon  and  Gren- 
ville  c^e  the  illustrators. .  The  general  ten- 
dency is  democratic,  but  great  care  is 
taken  not  to  offend  the  legitimist  party, 
who  subscribe  to  the  paper  for  the  sake 
of  the  jokes  against  the  king.  The  Cha- 
rivari was  also  the  first  to  expose  and 
condemn  the  treachery  of  Marpto,  and 
is  consequently  in  high  favour  with  the 
Carlists.  Le  Gorsairey  and  several  others, 
belonf  to  the  same  category  as  the  Figa- 
ro and  the  Charivari, 

To  estimate  the  effects  of  these  papers, 
we  must  weigh  w6ll  their  precise  object, 
and  bear  constantly  in  mmd  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  circulate.  Kidicule  has  been 
called  the  test  of  truth,  and  so  it  may  be 
in  the  hands  of  writers  (like  the  Kev. 
Sydney  Smith)  who  use  it  only  .as  the 
clencher  of  an  argument ;  but  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  get  their  livinp^  by 
it,  the  case  is  widely  difierent,  and  we 
are  quite  sure  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  public  mind  of  Paris,  all  that  is  great, 
good,  pure,  true,  and  holy,  may  be — we 
much  fear  has  been  already — lowered, 
soiled,  perverted,  and;  desecrated  by 
means  of  it.  Some  of  our  Sunday  news- 
papers are  bad  enough  in  all  conscience, 
but  these  are  excluded  from  all  decent 
houses,  and  even  the  shop-boys  and  milli- 
ners' apprentices,  who  form  their  chief 
purchasers,  must  be  disturbed  by  doubts  as 
to  the.authenticity  of  the  absurd  accounts 
there  set  before  them  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  their  betters.  At  Paris,  on  the 
contrary,  every  body  reads  theX! harivari^ 
.and  the  contributors  walk  about  apparent- 
ly no  more  ashamed  of  their  vocation 
than  Dr.  "Lawrence  of  the  Rolliad,  Lord 
Palmerston  of  the  New  Whig  Guide,  or 
Mr.  Canning  .of  the  Anti- Jacobin.  Even 
this  sort  of  notoriety  does  not  satisfy 
some  of  them ;  and  it  has  recently  be- 
come the  practice  to  publish  monthly 
vot.  Lxv.  32 


pamphlets,  entirely  ipade  up  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  Charivari,  in  the  names 
of  the  authors.  Of  this  description  are 
Les  Guepes  of  Alphonse  Karr,  Les  PapU^ 
Ions  Noirs  of  the  bibliophUe  Jacob  (La- 
croix)  and  Les  PersonnalUks  of  Alphonse 
Peyrat.  We  cannot  say  much  for  the 
wit  of  these  productions ;  but  we  recom- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
think  that  the  worst  evils  of  the  press 
are  produced  by  its  anonymous  charac- 
ter. 

The  only  evening  papers  of  note  are 
Lt  Moniieur  ParisieUy  lately  an  organ  of 
the  government  y  and  Le  Messager^  the 
property  of  M.  le  Comte  Walewski,  the 
SOB  of  Napoleon  by  a  celebrated  Polish 
beauty,  whose  personal  advantages,  along 
with  a  miUion  or  so  of  francs  bestowed 
by  the  emperor,  have  been  inherited  by 
the  count.  He  is  a  popular  member  Of  the 
best  Parisian  circles,  and  has  lately  writ- 
ten a  comedy  to  describe  their  manners, 
and  (on  dit)  to  brin^  forward  an  actress 
named  Anais.  The  piece,  enjtitled  UEcole 
du  Monde^'wAs  not  quite  so  successful  at 
the  public  representation  at  the  Th^tre 
Fran^ais,  as  at  the  private  readings  in  the 
salons  of  the  initiated,  and  Janm  cut  it 
u^  without  ceremony.  An  injudicious 
friend  of  the  author's,  who  volunteered  a 
reply,  insinuated  that  the  habits  of  his^h 
life  were  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pit,  and  that  the  play  would  have  fared 
better  had  the  critic  been  ^uly  propitiated 
by  a  few  preliminary  attentions.  The 
rejoinder  was  in  Janin's  happiest  manner. 
He  triumphantly  vindicates  the  compe- 
tency of  the  public,  turns  ofi'the  person^ 
alities  with  goodhumoured  raillery,  and 
handles  the  pretensions'  of  the  count's 
coterie,  the  modern  Predeuses  Ridicules, 
in  a  style  which  must  have  made  them 
the  laughter  of  Paris  for  a  week.  There 
was  some  talk  of  a  duel»  but  in  the  next 
number  Jan  in  candidly  assured  the  Jpub- 
lie  that  he  was  still  alive  and  merry. 

The  Bonapartist  party—/.  «.,  the  adhe- 
rents of  Prince  Xouis  Napoleon — have 
lately  set  up  a  newspaper  entitled  Le 
Capitofej  under  the  management  of  M. 
Durand,  formerly  editor  of  the  Frankfort 
Gazette^  but  they  make  few  proselytes, 
and  have  tittle  to  depend  upon  but  the 
chapter  6f  accidents,  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  bids  fair  to  prove  a  varied  ai\d 
important  chapter  in  France.  The  Rus- 
sian interest  is  also  said  to  be  represent- 
ed in  this  paper  I 

Balzac  relates,  that  when  ^lucber  and 
Sac^en  reached  t^  heights  whicfi'  dva^- 
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look  Paris,  the  latter  exultingly  doomed 
it  to  destruction.  '  It  will  suit  our  pur- 
pose better  to  let  it  alone,'  said  Blucher ; 
*that  great  cancer  will  be  the  ruin  of 
France.'  The  remark  is  not  quite  in 
keeping  with  what  has  been  recorded  of 
the  gallant  veteran's  capacity,  but,  who- 
ever made  it,  it  is  founded  on  truth ;  for 
the  public  opinion  of  the  provincial 
towns  is  a  niere  echo  or  reflection  of  the 
metropolis.  It  follows  that  the  provin- 
cial press  exercises  comparatively  little 
influence,  and  we  know  of  only  two 
writers  who  have  risen  into  consideration 
by  its  means — ^M.  Anselme  Petetin  and 
M.  Henri,  Fonfrede.  ^    , 

M.  Petetin  was  the  principal  writer  in 
the  Pr^curseur  de  Lyons,  His  style 
wanted  polish,  but  his  reasonings  were 
full  of  vigour,  and  he  honestly  sought 
rather  to  discover  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  agitated  Lyons  during  the  com- 
mercial crisis,  than  to  aggravate  them  in 
order  to  profit  by  the  opportunity,  as 
most  of  his  Parisian  brethren  would  have 
done.     He  has  since   retired  from  the 

Eress,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
is  profession,  the  bar. 
M*  Fonfrede,  the  son  of  the  well-known 
Girondist,  won  his  early  laurels  in  Le 
Memorial,  of  Bordeaux.  He  is  a  man  of 
simple  habits,  residing  on  the  Garonne  at 
a  small  farm  near  the  city,  which  he  visits 
two  or  three  times  a-week  in  his  boat, 
enjoying  his  favourite  amusement  of 
fishing  bv  the  way.  His  popularity  knew 
no  bounds  for  some  years  after  the  Rev- 
olution of  July,  which  he  materially  aided 
in  Bordeaux ;  and,  like  many  men  of  local 
reputation,  he  was  led  into  the  fatal  mis- 
•take  of  supposing  that  he  could  achieve 
similar  honours  in  the  capital.  He  came 
to  Paris  about  1837,  and  enlisted  as  a 
contributor  in  Le  Journal  de  Paris,  n 
doctrinaire  print,  edited  by  M.  Jules  Le 
Ohevalier.  BUt  he  was  transplanted  too 
late :  his  provincial  modes  of  thought 
and  expression  had  become  inveterate : 
the  fiery  eagerness  with  which  he  advo- 
cated moderation  verged  upon  the  ludi- 
crous; and  after  a  short  tinie  he  con- 
cluded his  Parisian  campaign  by  quarrel- 
ling with  M.  Guizot,  whom  he  recklessly 
assailed  in  a  pamphlet.  He  then  bade  a 
long  adieu  to  Pans,  and  returned  to  edit 
Le  Courrier  de  Bordeaux.  But  a  man  who 
has  been  tried  and  found  wanting  in  the 
capital  is  no  longer  the  wonder  of  his 
townspeople  j  and  M.  Fonfrede  was  sus- 

Sected  of  having  be^n  faithless  to  the 
emocratic  cause.    He   was,   therefore, 


saluted  on  his  arrival,  not  with  acclama- 
tions or  illuminations,  but  a  charivari. 
however,  he  h^s  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  unpopularity,  for  he  might  have 
made  himself  as  popular  as  ever  by  pan- 
dering to  the  prejudices  of  the  mass; 
and,  with  a  little  more  tact  and  coolness, 
he  would  still  rank  high  amongst  the  best 
journalists  in  France.  His  pamphlet,  Du 
Gouvernemeni  du  Roi  et  des  Limites  Con- 
siitutionelles,  has  been  much  read,  and 
possesses'  great  merit. 

Not  long  sinpe  M.  de  Lamartine  con- 
tributed some  political  articles  to  a  jour-^ 
nal  of  his  own  province  (Macon),  which 
created  a  g)*eat  sensation  throughout 
France  ;  but  this  is  attributable  to  his  pe- 
culiar character  and  position.  The  high 
moral  tone  he  has  uniformly  sustained, 
the  practical  though  enthusiastic  nature 
of  his  philosophy,  the  solid  foundation  of 
reason  and  logic  which  underlies  his 
most  imaginative  flights,  and  the  undevi- 
ating  rectitude  of  his  motives,  have  pro- 
cured for  him  an  extent  t)f  personal  and 
individual  weight,  wholly  unprecedented 
in  one  who  is  not  aiming  at  power^  and  is 
more  likely  to  frustrate  the  objects  of  any 
given  party  than  to. forward  them. 

\i  has  hitherto  been  found  impracticable 
to  maintain  a  French  review  on  the  plan 
of  the  best  English  reviews.  The  sole 
solution  that  we  have  ever  been  able  to  ob- 
tain of  the  phenomenon  fs,  that  opinions 
and  parties  change  too  often,  and  that 
the  nation  is  too  volatile  to  wait  a  quar- 
ter of  a  year  for  anybody.  The  experi- 
ment was  fairly  tried  by  M.  Guizot  and 
the  Due  de  Broglie  in  1829,  when  they 
established  the  Revue  Prangaise,  in  which 
their  political,  critical,  and  philosophical 
doctrmes  were  developed  and  applied 
with  remarkable  ability;  but  it  did  not 
last  long,  and  the  late  attempt  to  revive 
it  has  received  little  encouragement. 
The  Revue  TrimesirieUe  was  also  well 
conducted,  but  soon  ceai^d.  We  hear, 
howevei",  that  it  is  about  to  be  tevived 
under  high  auspices. 

The  best  of  the^o-called  reviews  are  the 
Revue  des  Deugc  Mondesand  the  Revue  de 
Paris.  They  a^c  composed  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  magazines  ;  and  al- 
though masterly  pieces  of  criticism  are 
often  to  be  found  in  them,  these,  being 
invariably  signed,  are  necessarily  regard- 
ed nierely  as  the  opinions  of  an  individual, 
and  exercise  no  influence  beyond  what  is 
derivable  from  the  name.  During  the 
Mol6  niinistry,  when  the  whole  energies 
of  the  press  were  taxed  to  tfaf  uttermost, 
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botb  these  reviews  took  part  in  the  con- 
test, and  were  both  said  to  hare  accepted 
gratifications  of  some  sort ;  but  accasa- 
tions  of  this  kind  are  rife,  and  deserved- 
ly carry  little  weight. 

In  the  case  of  the  political  prints  of 
Paris,  a  deposit  {cauiionnement)  of  about 
100,000  francs  i»  required,  which  is  the 
reason  why  they  bear  a  small  proportion 
to  the  rest..  It  appears  that  the  leading 
papers  have  not  reduced  their  prices  in 
imitation  of  Ldi  Presse  ;  but  almost  all 
of  ^hem  have  been  .obliged  to  increase 
their  bulk,  which  has  equally  reduced 
their  profits.  The  stamp  on  each  nevys- 
paper  is  a  sou  ;  i.he  cost  of  distribution 
about  a  quarter  of  a  sou.  The  O.  R 
papers  are  sqld  at  about  four  sous  a  copy  ; 
La  Presse  and  Le  Siei^le  at  little  more 
than  two  ;  and  no  great  space  is  ordi- 
narily allotted  for  a^ertisements.  Com- 
pute the  imerest  on  capital,  the  remu- 
neration to  writers,  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment, the  cost  of  printing,  &c.,  and  it 
will  be '  seen  that  the  regular  returns  of 
mo^  of  the  Paris  newspapers  are  utterly 
inadequate  to  their  support. 

These  are  plain  statistical  facts.  Be 
fore  attempting*  to  draw  conclusions,  we 
have  a  few  general  observations  to  add 
to  them.  Th^ir  order  is  not  material ; 
for  if  called  upon,  in  each  instance^  to 
explain  whether  the  circumstance  or  state 
of  things  to  which  we  call  attention,  be 
cause  or  effect,  we  should  frequently 
have  no  better  answer  to  give  than  that 
given  by  a  celebrated  personage,  when 
asked  whether  the  sun  went  round  the 
earth  or  the  earth  round  the  sun, — *  Some- 
times one,  and  sometimes  the  other  !' 

In  England,  the  editors  are  always  the 
principsd  and  often  the  sole  writers : 
the  occupation  absorbs  the  greater  part 
of  their  time,  and  compels, most, of.  them 
to  turn  day  into  niffht.  Theyeonsequent- 
Iv  mix  very  little  m  society  :  the  voca- 
tion is  adopted  by  few,  if  anv,  who  can 
4ive  without  it ;  and  Viour  dull  cit,  pert 
lawyer,  or  un^idea'd  dandy,  turns  up  his 
nose  at  a  '  gentleman  of  the  press,' — 
probably  his  equal  or  his  superior  in 
birth,  education,  and  intell%ence.  In 
France,  the  editor  or  r^dacteur  en  cAe/, 
generally  confines  himself  to  the  arrange- 
ment pf  the  paparr  The  writeirs,  political 
as  well  as  literary^  are  generally  very 
numerous.  In  fact,  everyoody  who  can 
.  write,  does  write  ;  aiid  a  young  French- 
man used  to  be  as  proud  of  having  writ- 
ten an  effective  article  for  a  journal  as  a 
young  Englishman  of  having  made  an 
effective  speech  in  parliament. 


In  France,  the  principal  editor  of  a  first 
class  paper  is  considered  entitled  to 
about  30,000  francs  (120p/.)  a  year. 
Contributors  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  from 
30  to  50  centimes  (from  id.  to  5d.).a  line, 
and  all  therefore  Bje  penmf^'liners  alike. 
In  the  Journal  des  D6bats  the  ordinary 
remuneration  for  a  leading  article  is 
from  100  to  150  francs;  and  Janin's  ap- 
pointments as  theatrical  critic  (including 
a  cabriolet)  amount  to  little  less  than 
15,000  francs  a  year.  Few  English  edi- 
tors receive  1000/.  a  year,  and  the  price 
of  occasional  articles^  is  said  to  be  low. 
The  chief  expanses  Of  the  best  English 
newspapers  are,  we  believe,  incurred  in 
paying  reporters  and  procuring  informa- 
ti«m,  to  secure  which  on  momentous  oc- 
casions their  x)utlay  is  quite  munificent. 

In  England,  the  newspapers  do  little 
more  than  embody  public  opinion :  in 
France,  they  dictate  it.  In  England,  the  - 
leadin|^  or  (as  Canning  was  fond  of  .pro- 
nouncing the  word)  leaden  article  is  the 
least,  attractive  part :  in  Francei  the  most 
so.  In  England,  all  topics  of  interest 
are  discussed  at  public  meetings  or  din- 
ners :  in  France,  almost  the  sole  arei^a 
of  discussion,  when  the  Chambers  are 
not  sitting,  is  the  press.  Half  an  English 
newspaper,  during  the  recess,  is  filled 
with  prosy  speeches  by  common-place 
people  :  the  peroration  of  De  Laraartine's 
splendid  address  to  the  Slave  Emancipa- 
tion Society  is  the  only  specimen  of 
popular  (not  parliamentary)  eloquence 
that  the  French  newspapers  have  report- 
ed for  months. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the-  French 
newspapers  have  effected  a  revolution, 
and  repeatedly  overthrown  ministries. 
The  only  instance  in  which  our  most  in- 
fluential newspaperfli  have  combined  for 
any  given  object  within  the  same  period^ 
was  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act — uid  they  failed  \  the  miuoritir 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  their 
influence  was  necessarily  most  felt,  being 
nineteen^. 

In  France  a  politician  may  make  him- 
self known  through  his  journal,  and,  when 
the  time  has  come  for  the  adoption  of  his 
principles,  step  from  it  into  place  \  in 
England,  there  is  not.  a  single  instance  of 
a  journalist  acquiring  office  by  services 
performed  in  that  capacity.     . 

In  England,  a  newspaper  is  essentially 
the  subject-matter  of  a  commercial  specu- 
lation; in  France,  until  very  recently,  it 
was  essentially  the  voice  of  a  party  or  an 
organ  of  opimon.  In  England,  a  newitpaper 
is  like  old  banking  business  oV  an  estate^  T^ 
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Nothing  ie  so  difficult  to  establish,  and 
nothing,  so  difficult  to  break  down,  as  a 
godd  advertising  contiectidn,  which  is  the 
test.  When  the  Courier  was  at  the  low- 
est ebb  in  point  of  subscribers  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  it  was  valued  at  more 
than  30,000/. ;  and  half  a  million  would 
be  a  low  estimate  for  The  Times.  In 
France,  no  paper  is  worth  many  years' 
purchase;  and  the  loss  .of  a  popular 
writer  might  prove  fatal  to  the  best.  In 
England,  therefore,  the  whole  secret  ser- 
vice money  at  the  disposal  of  a  govern- 
ment would  be  hardly  sufficient  to  secure 
one  of  the  second  rates;  and  the  bare 
notion  of  buyitig  up  or  bribing  *  the  thun» 
derer,'  is  preposterous.  In  France,  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  easy  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  buy  up  a  jMiper,  establish  one, 
or  silence  one  by  giving  the  editor  a 
place ;  and  the  hydra-head  quality  of  the 
species  is,  perhaps,  the  only  reason  why 
this  system  of  tactics  is  not  more  fre- 
quently pursued. 

The  best  thinff  that  can  be  said  of  the 
French  polit^td  writers  is,  that  they 
generally  preserve  a  certain  decency  of 
tone  in  their  disputes.  The  worst  thing 
that  can  be  ^d  of  ^  the  English  is,  that 
their  language  is  too  frequently  enriched 
with  epithets  borrowed  from  the  vocabu- 
lary of  piscatory  females  and  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell,  who  ^;^uld  otherwise  enjoy  a  mo- 
nopoly. 

What  is  here  said  applies  to  the  politic 
cal  portion*  of  the  press^  So  fkr  as  the 
critical  department  is  concerned  the  com- 

farison  is  decidedly  unfavourable  to 
ranee.  The  spirit  of  camaraderiey  so 
amusingly  'Illustrated  in  M,  Scribe's 
comedy,  is,  perhaps,  eqaally  active  in 
both  countries :  as  Sir  Godfrey  Kn^ler 
acutely  obiterved, '  one  hand  can  do  no- 
thing for  itself,  but  two  hands  can  rub 
one  another  ;'  and  when  a  sect  or  school 
get  po^sesMon  of  a  journal,  they  do  rub 
away  at  one  another  with  a  vengeance. 
To  say  the  truth,  we  know  no'  better 
mode  of  getting  out  of  the  dilemma  in 
which  the  necessity  of  reviewing  a  con- 
'tributor's  1)ook  places  us,  than  that  re- 
commended by  a  late  editor  of  celebrity 
— to  put  it  into  the  hands  6f  another  con- 
tributor in  the  same  genre^  an  intimate 
friend,  if  possible  ;  in  which  case,  he  was 
wont  to  say,  it  was  quite  superflaous  to 
enjoin  candour. 

Incredible  as '  it  may  appear,  we  have 
also  heard  it  stated  very  cuufidently  that 
English  authors  and  actors  who  ^ive  din- 
ger* are  treated  with  greater  inoulgence 


by  certain  critics  than  those  who  do  not. 
But  it  has  never  been  said  that  any  criti- 
cal journal  in  England,  with  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  respectability,  was  in  the 
habit  of  levying  black-man,  in  the  Rob 
Roy  fashion,  upon  writers  or  artists  of 
any  kind ;  and  it  is  alleged,  on  high  au- 
thority, that  the  majority  of  the  ^ench 
critical  journals  are  principally  supported 
from  such  a  source.  For  example,  there 
is  a  current  anecdote  to  the  effect  that 
when  the  celebrated  singer  Nourrit  died, 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  musical  reviews 
waited  on  his  successor^  Duprez,  and, 
with  a  profusion  of  compliments  and  apo- 
logies, mtimated  to  him  that  Nourrit  had 
invariably  allowed  2000  francs  a-year  to 
the  review.  Duprez,  taken  rather  aback, 
expressed  his  readiness  to  allow  half  that 
sum.  *  Bien^  monsieury^  said  the  editor, 
with  a  shrug,  ^mai9y  parole  d*honneur,fy 
p€rd8  mille  francs.^ 

But  it  would  take  a  book  to  illustrate 
this  system  of  exaction ;  and  a  book  has 
actually  been  written  for  thcexpress  pur- 
pose by  a  man  thoroughly  well  qualified, 
by  habits  and  information,  to  expose  it  jn 
all  its  modifications.  Balzac's  Grand 
Homme  4€  Province  d  Ports  presents  a 
graphic  delineation,  a  living  breathing 
image,  of  talent  perverted,  taste  vitiated, 
sensibility  crushed,  energy  frittered  away, 
generosity  hardened  into  selfishness,  and 
virtue  gangrened  into  vice,  by  the  ordi- 
nary, every-day  life  of  journalism ;  and 
it  strikes  us  that  a  brief  outline  of  the 
hero's  career  will  be  the  most  satisfac« 
tory  mode  of  conveying  a  vivid  impress 
sion  of  the  state  of  things  by  which  so 
much  mischief  has  been  wrought. 

Lucien  Chardon,  a  young  man  of  great 
personal  attractions,  and  cleverness 
enough  to  be  taken  for  a  genius — as 
Fieldmg  says  Joseph  Andrews  might  hove 
been  taken  for  a  lord — by  those  who 
never  saw  one,  contracts  a  liaison  of  the 
Platonic  order  with  the  great  lady  of  his 
native '  place  (Madame  de  Bargeton,  n^ 
Loaise  de  N^grepelisse),  and  they  arrive 
in  Paris  together,  she  to  become  a  leader 
of  the  fashionable  world,  and  he  to  glitter 
as  a  star  of  the  first  water  in  the  literary. 
They  very  soon  experience  the  truth  of 
the  maxim  with  which  James  I.  was  wont 
to  chase  the  country  gentlemen  from  his 
court, — ^  Ships  which  look  big  in  a  river, 
look  very  little  when  at  sea;*  and  the 
first  effect  of  the  changre  of  scene  is  to 
dissipate  their  common  illusion  as  to  one 
another^  The  provincial  goddess  sub- 
sides into  a  very  ordinary  mortal  alongside 
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of  the  De  Noailles  and  De  Grammbnts, 
wkiktthe  'mute inglorious'  Victor  Hugo 
or  Lamartine  palect  his  ineffectual  light 
before  the  actual  btarersof  these  appel- 
lativei^  Nay,  his  very  good  looks  yonish 
for  want  of  the  magic  stamp  of  fashion ; 
and  the  lady,  taking  the  initiatiTe,  sum- 
marily dismisses  him  for  a  battered,  shat- 
tered beau  of  fifty,  M*  le  Baron  du  Cha- 
telet,  who,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  is 
in  yorgue.  Lucien  sinks  into  the  lowest 
state  of  destitution ;  his  historical  novel, 
the  '  Archer  of  Charles  IX.,'  is  declared  a 
mere  dins ;  his  collection  of  sonnets  ie 
received  like  Parson  Adams*  sermons  by 
the  booksellers ;  and  be  even  applies  for 
'work  at  the  oflSce  of  a  newspaper  in  vain. 
He  is  received,  not  by  the  r^dadeur-en- 
chtL  M.  Finot,  but  by  one  Girandeau,  an 
old  soldier,  who  seems  to  fill  the  place  of 
fighting  editor,  and  this  dialogue  takes 
place : — 

^Qir,  Fttiot  e«t  mon  neven,  le  seal  dela  famille  qui 
m'&it  mdcNici  mm  porition  Aom  qaiconque  oherche 
queivlle  ^Fioot,  troQve>^i]  le  yieux  Gimndeao,  cap- 
itaine  aux  grenadiers,  parti  mmple  soldat,  Sambre- 
et.Mcuoe,  cinq  ans  maitre  d^armes  au  premier  de 
tiraillctin,  arm^e  d*Italie  !  Une,  deux !  et  Ic  plaig. 
Bant  serait  h.  rombre^  ajoUta.t.Tl  ^n  faivant  le  geate 
de  ae  fendre.  Or  done,  mon  petit,  nous  avone  dif- 
£6rentB  corps  dans  lea  r^dactcuri.  II  y  a  le  r^dac- 
teur  qui  r^dige  et  qui  a  ea  solde,  le  r^dacteur  qui  x€- 
dlffe  et  qui  n*a  rien,  ce  que  nous  appelons  \xn  volon. 
taire ;  enfie,  le  rMaoteur  qui  ne  rddige  rien  et  qui 
n'eai  pas  le  piss  Mte — ii  ne  fail  pas  de  faatesr  celni. 
]^  il  se  donne  lee  ganta  d'dtre  un  homme  d*esprit, 
il  appartient  au  journal,  il  nous  paye  %  diner,  il  flA.ne 
dant  lea  th^trea,  il  eat  trte-heureux.  Que  voulez- 
V0U8  Atre  7 

*  £.  Chard,  Maia  t6dacteur  travaillant  bien  et 
partant  bien  pay^. 

*  Qir,  Vous  voilk.  conime'  tout  les  conecrita  qui 
veulenl  Mre  mar^chaax  de  France  !  '-^-vol.  i.  p.  93. 

Still  Lucien  struggles  on  manfully, 
cheered  by  the  exhortations  and  example 
of  a  set  of  young  men,  who  are  resolved 
on  winning  their  way. to  fame  and  fortune 
by  honest  industry,  when,  in  an  evil  hour, 
be  becomes  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
min6r  critics^  who  undertakes  to  make 
him  free  of  the  corporatioti. 

This  worthy  is  obliged  to  sell  the  new 
publications  sent  in  to.  be  reviewed,,  to 

Ely  for  the  dinner  he  is  about  to  give 
ucien.  At  the  risk  of  exposing  some 
of  the  secrets  of  the  craft,  we  must  give 
the  explanation  which  ensues  :-* 

* —  Et  vos  artiales,  dit  Lucien  en  roulant  vers  le 
PalaifuRoyal. 

*  Ball !  voii^ne  savei  pas  oomment  eela  ae  b&cle. 
Quant  au  Voyage  en  Bgypt,  j'ai  ouvert  le  livre  et 
lu  det  en  droits  ^  et  Ift,  sans  le  coupcr,  j'y  ai.  d^cou« 
vert  onzo  fautes  de  fran^ais.  Jo  ferai  une  colonne 
en  disant  que  si  I'auteur  a  aji^is  Ic  langagc  des  can. 


ards  graT^s  snr  les  caillonx  ^gyptiens  appeMs  dea 
ob^lisquesy  il  ne  connait-pas  sa  langne,  et  ie  le  loi 
proHverai.  Je  dirai  qu*au  lieu  de  noos  parler  d'his. 
toiro  naturelle  et  d*antiquit^,  il  auraiC  di  nes'oocu. 
per  que  do  Tavenir  de  PEffypte,  du  progvte  de  la 
civilisation,  des  moyens  de  raUier  l^Egypte  h.  la 
France,  qui,  aprte  l*avoir  oonquise  et  perane,  pent 
se  I'attacfacr  encpre  par  ^'ascendant  moral.  L)u 
d^ssos  tartine  patriotique,  <le  tout  entialard^  de  ti- 
rades «ur  Marseille,  our  le  Levant,  sur  aotre  oom- 
mercc.  ■  *  ' 

I  —  Mais  8*il  avait  fait  cela,  que  diriez-vous  7 

*  —  U^  bien,  je  dirais  qu*au  lieu  de  nous  ennuyer 
de  politique,  il  aurait  dii  s*occuper  de  Part,  nous  pein- 
dne  le  pays  sops  son  edt^  pittoresque  et  ierritorial.* 
— Jrf.vol.i.pp.l29,  130. 

After  dinner  they  repair  .  first  to  the 
shop  of  the  then  emperor  of  the  book-sell- 
ing world  t>f  Paris,  Dauriat,  probably  in- 
tended for  Ladvoofeit,  who,  after  ruining 
himself  by  his  f^cnktions,  had  -intevest 
enough  with  his  authors  to  induce  them 
to  try  and  set  him  up  a|[ain  by  the  famons 
Liters '  dea  Cent^ii'lln.  He  is  here  repre- 
seirted  in  the  heyday  of  prosperity  ;  his 
shop  crowded  with  wits,  deputies,  au- 
thors, and  artists,  who  are  keeping  up  an 
unremitting  fire  of  repartees,  whilst  the 
great  man  himself  floate  about  like  a  le- 
viathan : — 

(3n  n*6ntre  id  qa'avee  une  reputation  fafte !  De. 
venez  c^l^bre,  et  vous  y  trouverez  des  flots  d*or. 
Voil^  trois  grands  hommes  de  ma  fa^n,  j'a(  fait 
trois  ingratsi  JSathan  parte  de  six  mi  lie  liranos 
pour  la  seconde  Edition  de  son  livre,  t}ui  m*a  cotltd 
trois  mille  francs  d'articles  et  i>e  m*a  pas  rapport^ 
m  ille  francs.  •  Les  deux  articles  de  Blondet,  je  les  ai 
pay^B  mille  francs  et  un  diner  de  cinq  cents  francs.' 

*  Jc  ne  snis  pas  ici  pour  6tre  le  marobepied  dea 
gloires  ^  vcoir,  mals  p«ur  gM:ner  de  Tarnent  et  pour 
en  donner  aux  hommes  c^bres.' 

This  is  certainly  the  correct  commer- 
cial view  of  the  question,  let  incipient 
poetasters  groan  over  the  declaration  as 
they  will,  Lucien  did  grojan  over  it,  for 
it  sealed  the  fate  of  his  sonnets  ;  but  he 
saw  this  redoubtable  bookseller  bow 
down  before  a  journalist ;  he  heard  him 
^eak  of  the  thousand  franc  articles  of 
Blondet  (Janin),  and  he  hurries  ofiT  to  the 
theatre,  bent  on  producing  such  articles 
without  delay.  Fortune  favours  him ;  the 
regular  critic  is  absent  without  leave ;  and 
Lucien,  who  has  fiptUeh  in  love  with  the 
principal  actress,  is  alIowe4  ^o  undertake 
the.criticism  of  the  piece.  It  is  d^hed  ofiT 
whilst  supper  is  getting  ready,  and  makes 
a  sensation,  which  is  the  first  step  to- 
wards making  a  fortune  in  France.  The 
actress  rewards  him  with  herself  and  her 
establishment  ;  and  the  editor  eagerly 
enrols  him  amongst  the  contributors.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  his  brethren,  they  are 

at  a  loss  for  subjects  : —        (^ 
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*  ^—  MeariewB,  si  noiui  prfttioni  det  ridienles  mu 
hommefi  yertueuz  de  la  droite  ? 

« —  CoiDmencoiu  uoe  e^rie  de  portraits  des  ora. 
teurs  minist^ieiB,  dit  Hector  Merlin. 

'*■ — Fais  cela,  mon  petit,  dit  Lousteau,  tu  les 
oonoais,  ils  sont  de  ion  pani,  to  p^iirras  satisfaire 
qiMlqu^  haines  intestines.'    . 

They  laugh  at  his  reluctance  to  prais- 
ing a  hook  one  day  and  ahusing  it  the 
next,  and  his  mistress  ridicules  his  pru- 
dery:— 

*  —  f'ais  de  la  critique,  dit  Coxialie,  amose-toi ! 
E2st.ce  que  je  ne  suis  pas  ce  soir  en  andalouse*.  de. 
main  tie  me  mettrai-je  pas  en  boh^mienne,  un  autre 
joor  en  homme  7  Fais  oomme  inoi !  Danno-leur 
di«  grimaces  pour  leur  argent,  et  vivons  heureux.* — 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  81. 

After  laying  aside  all  his  scruples,  how- 
ever, his  gains  prove  u;iadequate  to  his 
expenses,  living,  as  he  now  does,  in  the 
gayest  Parisian  sets  4  but  on  this  point, 
too,  his  friends  have  comfort  in  store  for 
him. 

*  Quand  le  soir,  (i  souper,  Lucien  un  pcu  triste  ex. 
pliquait  sa  position  k  ses  amis  les  viveurs,  ils  noy. 
aient  ses  scrnpules  dans  des  flots  de  vin  de  Cham, 
pagne.  glac6  de  plaisantorios.  Les  dettes  l  fl  n*y  a 
pas  d'bomme  fort  sans  dettes  !  Les  dettes  repr^^ 
sentent  des  besoins  satisfaits,  dos  vices  exigeants, 
Un  homme  ne  parvient  que  prcss^  par  la  main  de 
fer  de  la  N^cessit^. 

*  —  Aux  grands  hommes,  le  mont-de.pi^L^  rccon 
naissanl !  lui  oriait  Blondet. 

*  —  Tout  vouloir,  c*est  tout  devoir  !  criait  Bixioii. 

*  —  Noil,  tout  devoir,  c^cst  avoir  eu  tout !  rdpon. 
dait  des  Lupoaulx.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  143,  143. 

This  is  almost  as  good  as  Lord  Alvan- 
ley's  description  of  a  man  who  *  muddled 
away  his  fortune  in  paying  his  trades- 
men s  bills ;'  or  Lord  Uiford's  definition 
of  timber,  '  an  excrescence  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  placed  there  by  Providence  for 
the  payment  of  debts  ;*  or  Pelham's  argu- 
ment, tha.t  it  was  respectable  to  be  arrest- 
ed, because  it  showed  that  the  party  once 
had  credit.  Aphorisms  of  this  sort  gene- 
rally lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  our 
hero  is  now  on  the  very  brink  of  a  catas- 
trophe. True,  *  le  petit  journal  r^ndait 
des  services  inappr^ciables  k  Lucien  et  a 
Coralie  en  maintenant  le  tailleur,  la  mer- 
chande  de  modes  et  la  couturidre,  quitous 
ir'emblaieni  de  m^cqnhhier  un  joumaliste 
capable  de  iympaniser  leurs  Hablissemenis  ;' 
the  other  creditors  are  not  to  be  kept  off, 
and  Coralie*s  furniture  is  seized.  Four 
thousand  francs  are  imperatively  requir- 
ed ;  he  can  raise  only  the  tenth  part  of 
that  sum, 

( —  Je  vais  foujours  hii  porter  cet  argent. 

*  —  Autre  sottise!  Tu  n'apaiseras  rion  avec 
quatre  oents  francs,  U  faut  en  avoir  quatre  mille. 


Gardons  de  quoi  nous  gfwn  en  caa  de  perte,  et 
joue ! 

*  —  Le  coQseil  est  bon,  dit  le  grand  inconnu.' 

He  plays,  gets  druidc,  and  returns  to  his 
mistiipess  without  a  sou. 

*  —  Tu  as  bien  fait,  mon  aoge,  lui  dit  raotrice  en 
le  serrant  dans  ses  bras.* 

In  this  extremity  he  closes  with  an  ofifer 
to  conduct  a  royalist  paper  against  his 
own  original  party  (the  liberal),  and  faUs 
into  a  trap  laid  for  him  by  his  first  mis- 
tress and  the  rival  who  has  supplanted 
him.  They  delude  him  with  visionary 
expectations  of  favours  from  the  lady  and 
the  court,  until  he  is  fatally  committed, 
and  then  persuade  the  minister  that  a  ca- 
lumnious article  in  one  of  the  opposition 
papers  is  from  his  pen.  Both  parties  now 
repudiate  him,  andfthe  critics  combine  to 
write  down  Coralie,  who,  after  presenting 
a  really  beautiful  picture  of  female  de- 
votedness,  sinks  under  the  repeated  mor- 
tifications heaped  upon  her,  and  dies.  Lu- 
cien, forced  into  a  duel  with  an  early 
friend,  severely  wounded,  and  reduced  to 
the  very  verge  of  starvation,  quits  Paris 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  his  na- 
tive town  on  foot.  About  the  same  time, 
the  great  provincial  lady  gives  her  hand 
to  the  old  beau,  Du  Chatelet,  who  is  made 
a  prefect  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the 
intrigue.  The  oonoluding  situation  is  in- 
imitable : — 

'  La  nuit  surprit  Lucien  dans  les  plaines  du  Poi- 
tou.  II  ^tait  i^solu  ^  bivouaquer,  quand,  an  fond 
d*un  ravin,  il  aper^ut  une  caliche  mon  tan  t  nne 
cdi6.  A  rinsu  du  postillpn,  des  voyageurs  et  d*un 
valet  de  chambro  plac^  sur  le  si^ge,  il  put  se  blottir 
derri^re  entro  deux  paqucts  ou  il  B*endormit  en  se 
pla^ant  dc  mani^re  k  pouvoir  r^sister  aux  secousses. 

'  Au  matin,  il  fut  r6veill^  par  le  soleU  qui  lui  frap* 
pait  les  jeux,  et  par  un  bruit  de  volx.  II  6tait  ^ 
Mansle  a>i  milieu  d'un  oercle  de  curieux  et  de  pos. 
tillons.  II  se  vit  couvert  de  poussi^re,  U  comprit 
qu*il  devait  6tre  l*objet  d*o\ie  "accusation,  il  santa 
sur  ses  pieds,  et  allait  parler,  quand  deux  voyageun. 
flortis  de  la  caltehe,  lui  cottp^reitt  U  pUoSe :  il  voyait 
le  nottveau  pr^et  do  la  Charente.  le  comte  du  Ch4. 
telot  et  sa  feinme,  Louise  de  N^grepeUsse.'— vol. 
ii.  p.  245. 

Madame  de  Girardin*s  comedy  is  based 
upon  the  same  views,  and  enforces  much 
the  same  moral,  bat  the  interest  is  more 
general,  and  a  far  greater  effect  has  con- 
sequently beeii  produced. 

The  openinff  scene  represents  an  eleffant 
apartment  in  me  suite  occupied  by  M.  riri- 
chard,  g^rani  of  a  new  journal.  La  V^rii^^ 
the  first  number  of  which  is  to  appear  on 
the  morrow.  He  is  giving  a  dinner  to  the 
contributors,  with  the  excenlipn  of  tlie 
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chief,  M.  Marte],  fhuB  described  in  the  list 
of  dramatis  persona^  ^  tournure  616gante, 
tenue  n^li^e^  I'air  moqueur  et  dcdaig- 
neux,  manii^res  d'bomme  distingue  qui  vit 
en  mauvaise  co^miMignie.'  The  pailner  of 
his  bed  and  board.  Unluckily  without  a  le- 
gitimate title  to  the  character,  is  Com^lie, 
*  dahseuse  coryphee  k  I'op^ra — ^I'air  maus: 
sade  et  prude,  tournure  de  femme  maigre 
qui  se  croit  bien  faite,  manieres  de  sotte 
qui  se  croit  charmante.'  This  fascinat- 
ing creature  keeps  the  editor  in  complete 
subjection,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  he 
has  stolen,  away  to  see  how  matters  are 
going  on  at  M.  Pluchard's.  The  festival 
is  at  its  height  when  he  enters  the  draw- 
ing-room. Voices  are  heard  from  be- 
hind, singing : — 

*  O  joumal  vortueiui !  j«  bois  k  ta  sant^  ! 
Vive  La  ViriU  ! 

PLVflKUEB  von  BN   CBOHMl. 

Vive/^a  Veriti  I 
[On  entend  des  rires.] 
Ah !  ah ! 

PREMiKR  LAdUAis,  pTeparont  le  service  du  eafi. 
Les  entends-ta  T  peste,  ils  ne  Bont  pas  tristcB ! 
IMEI7XIS1IB  LAQUAis,  allwHumt  Ue  candiUUfrae, 
lids  bona*  en&iiB,  ma  foi,  f  aime  les  journalittea  ! 
Oa  raanj^bien,  ^a  rit» ^  ehante  dei  coopleta, 
Et  puia  9a  boit,  9a  boit !     Heio  ! 

PRBMIBa  lOAUAia. 

Comme  dea  Anglais.* 

M.  Martel  desires  that  they  may  not 
be  interrupted,  and  is  presently  joined  by 
M.  Guilbert,  the  banker  who  is  to  furnish 
the  capital: — 

*  Dana  oe  nouveao  journal  je  prena  un  int6r6t ; 
Mais  ma  poaition-^ntton  g^ndre  aa  miniature — 
Voua  comprenez — 

MAaTBL. 

Tr^bien. 

OUILBBRT. 

J'agia  avec  njwtbxe. 
Par  moi  voua  ohtiendrez  plus  d*un  renaeigDement ; 
Maia  voua  en  uaerez  voua-mdme  prudemment^ 
D*une  indiaor6tion  on  chercherait  la  aourco, 
Et  je  ne  poarraia  ph 


Boune; 


MARTBLt  d  part 
Sp^culer  &la  1 


Some  slight  embarrassment  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  worthy  banker's  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  strict  decency  and  regu* 
larity  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  all  per- 
sons engaged,  but  the  editor  manages  to 
get  rid  of  him  before  the  main  body  of 
writers  appear  on  the  stage.  They  rush 
in  at  last,  a  motley  group  in  various 
stages  of  intoxication*  accompanied  by  Ed- 
gar de  Norval,  the  intended  husband  of 
the  banker's  youngest  daughter,  who,  it. 


seems,  has  joined  the  party  in  entire  ig- 
norance of  its  object. 

The  proofs  of  their  articles  are  brought 
in  and  distributed  amongst  them  whilst 
they  are  in  this  state,  and  the  revel  is 
about  to  recommencie,  when  Martel  is 
called  away  by  a  peremptory  message 
from  his  danseuse.  The  first  act  closes 
with  the  following  just  and  natural  reflec- 
tions from  Edgar : — 

*  Edgar,  les  regardant,.^    . 

*  Voil&  done  ce  pouvoir  que  Ton  nomme  journal ! 
Royaat^  collective,  abrolu  tribunal : 

Un  jugeur'aana  talent,  fsbricant  d'ironie, 
Qui  tae  avec  deamqta  tin  homme  da  gtoie ; 
Un  viveur  enrag;6— a'engfaiaaant  de  la  mort ; 
Un  fou — quHnet  en  feu  TEorope  et  qui  a'endort ; 
Un  podte  manqu6»  grande  ftme  pareaseuae, 
Que  ae  fait,  aana  amour,  g6rant  d*une  danaeuae— 
Tooa  gens  aana  bonne  foi.  Tun  par  l*autre  trahia ! 
Ce  Bont  \k  tea  meneura,  6  mon  pauvre  paja  !'— 
p.  47. 

In  \Act  the  second,  the  editor,  after 
a  few  reflections  on  his  own  wasted 
talents,  sits  down  in  earnest  to  the  com- 
position of  his  leading  article  : 

*  Mettona-Dona  franchement  oontre  le  mtniatdra, 
Sojons  dura«  diaofia-lui  qu'il  eat  aana  caractdre, 
QuMl  aubit  aana  courage  une  invisible  loi, 

Qu'il  se  laiaae  mener  baflaement — ^par  le  roi ;  . 
Oui,  commencona  ainai :  **  L'homme  d'etat  r6- 

Biate 
Au  monarqoe,  et  poor  lui  la  fermettf — ** 

CoRNEUB,  liana  la  couliae  ;  eUe  crie^ 
Baptiate ! 
Martsl. 
Ah  !  mon  Died,  la  voiei — d<j&— je  aaia  perda  !** 
—p.  53. 

The  dancer  comes  to  complain  of  an 
article  against  herself,  which  had  escaped 
the  editor's  notice.  The  banker  rushes 
in,  to  st^te  that  a  paragraph  against  rail- 
roads has  lost  him  12,000  francs ;  and  is 
not  to  be  appeased  even  by  the  promise, 
readily  given,  of  a  positive  contradiction 
the  next  day* 

•GVILSIRT. 

*  Tout  a'ezplique ;  vraiiBent,  je  ne  m*^tonna  plua, 

*  Thia  aort  of  point  ia  no  noveltj : — 

'  Fao,  «o2iia. 

'  So !  Sir  Anthony  trima  my  master — he  ia  afraid 
to  reply  to  hia  father,  and  venta  hia  spleen  upon 
poor  Fag !  Where  ona  ia  vexed  by  one  peraon, 
to  revenge  one*a  aelf  on  another  who  happena  to 
come  in  the  way,  ahowa  the  wont  of  temperib 
the— 

« Enter  Grrand  Bot. 

*BoT.  Mr.  Fag!  Mr.  Fag!  your  maater  ealla 
you. 

*  Fao.  Well,, you  little  dirty  puppy,  you  needn't 
bawl  so — the  meaneat  diapoaitiun,  the-<- 

<  Bot.  Quick  1  Quick,  Mr.  Fag. 

*  Fao.  Quick !  Quick !  you  impudent  jacka. 
napea !  am  I  to  be  Commanded  by  you,  too,  vou 
little  impertinent,  inadent,.  kitcben4>red-*(jrt4rii:a 
him  off.y^The  Rivale,  ^  j 
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MeitioQra,  si  vos  ^orite  la  foir  aool  mal  reli^ ; 
Et  t\  1*00  Iroure  tant  de  proae  Tertueuse 
Dans  vos  articles  faiti  aux  p\ed«  4*une  danseuse !  * 
->     ^  p.  69, 

Pluclmrd  follows^  to  announce  that  a 
famous  painter,  whom  they  haye  been  run- 
oing  down,  is  furious;  and  the  editor, 
unprovided  with  matter,  and  almost  mad- 
dened by  these  successive  interruptions, 
hastily  sanctions  the  insertion  of  a  para- 
graph, in  which,  under  the  transparent 
veil  of  feigned  names,  it  is  insinuated  that 
Madame  Guilbert  had  married  her  daugh- 
ter Valentme  to  her  own  lover,  with  a 
view  to  the  more  convenient  continuation 
of  the  intrigue.  The  Act  concludes  with 
a  scene  bordering  on  the  extravagant,  in 
which  authors,  publishers,  milliners,  per- 
formers,  and  quacks  of  every  kind  be- 
siege the  editor  for  puffs. 

Act  the  third  seems  specially  intended 
to  put  bankers  on  their  ffuard  against 
such  enterprises.  Guilbert^  wife,  cuiugh. 
ter,  and  intended  son-in-law,  Bdgar,  as- 
sail him  by  turns  with  the  agreeable  in- 
telligence, that  his  known  connection 
with  the  journal  has  brought  his  soti-in- 
law.  the  minister,  into  suspicion  with  his 
colleagues. 

•GUILBIET. 

*  Moi  je  vais  m*exp1iqaer  avec  le  Pr^sidenti 
Et  reniertrto-baat  oet  Mrtiole  impodeot. 

MaDAMI  GoiMBKT. 

Et  moi  dia  mon  cdt^  je  coors,  k  I'instant  m6me, 
Chez  Ml  femmc^ 

6UILBBBV« 

--'Non  pas;  ehez  la  fewime.qu*il  aime; 
C*Mt  plus  adroit— THohez  de  U  voir  par  hasard.' 

p.  103. 

The  ptay  heneeforth  ^Msumes  a  graver 
tone  and  <lbeper  interest.  Edgar  is  sym- 
pathising with  Valentine  on'her  husband's 
probable  disgrace  :-— 

*  Je  Tegrretteraie  peu  eet  honneura  qa'on  m*envie; 
Dans  mes  afiections  j'ai  mis  toute  ma  vie ; 

Et  loin  de  m*offrajer,  j'attends  av6c  plaisir 
Un  revers  qui  permet  de  iPaimer  k  loisir.. 
Dans  les  poA^oax  sldons  de  ce  beaa  miniiidre 
.    Je  ne  vois  presqae  plus  mon  mari  ni  ma  mM«. 
Le  pouvoir  les  enivre,  ils  ne  pensent  qa*^  lot. 
lis  en  ont  tout  I'honneur,  moi  j*en  ai  tout  Pennui. 

Vous  ignores  cet  horrible  devoh-, 
Oe  rapplice  flatteur  qa*oii  noromc  recevoir  I 
Le  premier  jour  j*ai  era  que  j'en  deviendrais  foUe, 
Je  ne  pouvais  trouver  une  seule  parole. 
Et  pais  je  roe  perdats  dans  tous  ces  ddput^s. 
A  atner,  fen  mpaU  d'afreux^d  me«  cdtis : 
Let  deox  plus  kids.  ' 

SDGAR. 

Sans  doate,  et  e*est  Pusage  en  France. 
A  table  vooi  devez  donner  la  pr6f6renoe 
Tonjoors  ati  plus  infirme,  an  plas  grave,  au  plus 
vieoz. 

VALBNTOfl. 

Qui,  c*est  de  tr^bon  gcrtt,  mais  o*est  fj^ennny- 
enz. 


Je  n*aime  pas  nan  oUia  cm  fafUUiitM  eoqosttta 
Qui  de  leur  protege  se  fatsant  interpr^tes, 
Vicnnent  ii  mon  marl  gHeeer  des  bltlets  douz. 
J'ai  peur :  une  audience  est  preeque  un  rendez- 
vous.'— 

Edgar  begs  her  to  use  her  influence  to 
get  Morin>  Bie  painter,  employed  to  paint 
the  cupola  of  the  new  church  :  Valentine 
replies:—- 

'  |iUi  donner  ce  travail,  je  vous  le  dis  toot  has, 
Les joumaux  crieraient  trop,  on  ne  Toeerait  pas!* 

Pretty  nearly  the  same  principle  has 
been  adopted  in  Ekigland  since  the  aoees- 
sion  of  the  Whigs  to  office.  The  question 
no  longer  turns  on  the  merits  of  the  mea- 
sure or  the  individual,  bat  on  what  news- 
papers may  say  or  constituencies  may 
think ;  except,  indeed,  when  an  incom- 
petent colleague  is  to  be  shelved* ,  An 
influential  person  connected  with  the 
present  government,  when  requested  to 
use  his  influence  to  get  a  trifling  pension 
for  a  woman  of  genius,  replied  that  it  was 
impossible  to  da  any  thmg,  unless  her 
case  was  brought  forward  by  the  press. 
This,  we  frankly  admit,  happened  subse- 
quently to  the  grant  of  five-sixths  of  the 
small  fund  set  apart  for  the  reward  of 
literary  merit,  to  a  worn-out  political 
partisan,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  in- 
ducing his  co-operation  in  a  job. 

The  painter  himself  enters  is^oon  after- 
wards, and  arrives  at  a  cui^ious  conclu- 
sion regarding  our  crafl : — 

*  Lettrs  jugemens  cruels  me  poursnivent  partout 
Je  les  entends  sans  cesse — Ah !  l*Eam6nide  an- 

tique 
N'6tait  point  le  remords — non — c*dtait  la  critique.* 

Valentine  comforts  him  as  well  as  she 
can,  and  declares  her  own  perfect  insen- 
sibility to  attacks  from  such  a  quarter. 
Hie  leaves  her,  and  to  fill  up  the  mterval 
before  going  to  a  party,  she  takes  up  the 
newspaper  :— 

*  Que  faire  en  attendant — Lisona— £ra,  VMti, 
C*est  CO  nonveau  journal  que  prot6geait  mon 

pfero — 
Qui  vient  do  renverscr  ce  pauvre  minist^re. 

[Etlo  parcourt  le  journal.] 
Voyons  done — quel  |>atbo8!  Passons  an  feuilluton. 
n  est  d*Edouard  Martel,  homrne  d^esprit,  dit.on. 
C*est  par  la  po^sie  et  la  gait^  qn'il  brille.  - 

[EUe  lit  ] 

*  Le  Minisire  et  VAmant,  ou  la  Mire  et  la  FiUe* 
Ce  titre  est  sin^ulier,  et  jo'  ne  sals  pourquoi 
Ces  seals  mots  dans  mon  coeur  ont  jet^  de  I'effrbi ! 

[Bile  lit.] 

*  Madame  do  Lorville  aioUft  k  la  Iblie, 

Comme  on  aime  ^  tiente  aos^  qoand  on  n*est  plus 

Un  pr^fet — qui  TOvait  chambre  et  cohscil  d*<Ut, 
Comme  on  r^rc  k^r^nte  ana,  qnand  on  est  ma. 
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Do  la  dame  en  er^dil  I'adreeae  pen  commuiie 

Senrit  habilement  n  rapido  fortune. 

Maie  un  soir  le  mari,  trouvant  an  billet  doux, 

S'eDdormit  inquiet — et  8*^veilla  jalooz. 

II  sentit  lebesoin,  poor  rawarer  bod  kme, 

De  obaseer  au  plus  tot  sea  Bonp^ons— ou  n  femme  ! 

Maia  elle,  eana  pHlir,  lut  le  bMiant  ^crit. 

A  quoi  Berviraft  d*dtre  femme  d'esprit. 

Si  Fon  no  savait  point,  par  instinct  ou  par  rCMe, 

TVouver  pour  un  grand  crime  une  innoccnte  ex. 


Brof ,  elle  r^poadit  sane  le  rooindre  em'barraa 

Que  ce  billet  d'amour  ne  la  reg^ardait  pas, 

Qa'il  6tait— pour  sa  aUe,  et  qu'il  f allait  trte-rita 

Au  ministre  amoureuz  accorder  la  petite. 

Le  p6re  fat  cr^dule, — et  trta-honndtement 

La  m^re  a  marid  sa  fille  ^  son  amant ; 

Kt  Tenfant  fut  vendu  sans  trop  de  resistance. 

Tons  trois  m^nent  en  paix  une  grande  existence. 

lis  s'aimeht  kloisir,  et  le  monde  enchantd 

B^nit  de  leur  amour  Pheureuse  trinity !' 

Oh  !  lo  m^chant  article !     Oh  !  je  suis  indign^  ! 

Dans  ce  honteux  portrait  ma  m^re  est  ddsign^e. 

Un  ministre— UQ  ancien  pr^fet— c'est  Evident. 

Quel  mensonge  odieux  ! — ^ma  m^re ! — Cependant — 

Je  crois  me  rappeler — Oh !  non,  c'est  impossible — 

A  Tinstant  je  grundais  Morin  d*6tio  accessible 

Aux  propos  des  joumaux,  et  yoilii  que  j'y  crois — 

Mon  mari ! — tous  le  jours  11  venait  autrefois 

Chez  ma  m^re — Grand  Dieu  f  quelle  lumi^rc  af. 

freuse ! 

[Elle  roprend  le  journal.] 
Oui — cette  histoire — c'est---la  mienne  !  Ah  !  mal. 

heureusc  ! 
Get  homme  est  mon  mari — Cette  Spouse  sans  foi — 
C*est  ma  m^re— et  I'enfant  qu*oB  a  vendu— c'est 

rooi !'— pp.  13J-141. 

The  manner  in  which  the  painful  con- 
viction is  confirmed  is  painted  with  con* 
siderable  skill : 

*  Le  prestige  a  cssb^, 
Et  mes  yeax.sont  ouverts ;  j'ai  lu  dans  le  pass^. 
Je  me  suis  rappel^  bien  des  choses  obscures 
Qui  s'expliquent  enfin  par  autant  dMmpostures ; 
Des  ^gards  que  d'abord  je  n'avais  pas  compris, 
Sacrifices  menteurs  dont  je  connais  le  prix. 
Je  me  suis  rappel^  bien  des  discours  ^tranges, 
De  tendresse  et  de  haine  incrojables  melanges. 
Ah !  Je  me  suis  surtout  rappell  Theorcux  jour 
Oil  ma  m^re,  joyeuse  et  tristo  tou^  k  tour. 
Nous  maria — Mon  Dieu !— Aoas  ^tions  k  T^glise, 
A  Tautel ;  j)rtode  moi  ma  m^re  ^tait  assise. 
Toat  h.  coup — en  sanglots  je  Tentcnds  ^clatejH- 
£l1e  s'dvanouit — ^il  fallut  I'emporter  ! 
Oh !  je  rac  sens  mouiir.' — ^pp.  143,  144. 

The  mather*s  explanation  is  also  very 
well.  She  confesses  an  early  unretumed 
passion  for  her  son-in-law,  but  takes  Hea- 
ven to  witness,  that,  from  the  first  mo- 
jaent  of  his  attachment  to  the  daughter, 
she  had  never  nourished  a  culpable  feel- 
ing regarding  him.  Valentine  is  satisfied 
— more  easily,  perhaps,  than  most  French- 
women similarly  situated  would  have 
been-*and  they  agree  to  lay  the  whole 
blame  of  their  temporary  disagreeineaf 
upon  the  journalists  :— 

*  Hommes  sans  foi,  demons  inspirgs  par  i*cnvio ! — 
Ah  je  ne  vcux  plus  lire  un  journal  de  ma  ytc* 
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The  last  Act  is  almost  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  painter,  who  throws  himself 
out  of  a  window  and  breaks  his  neck.  Qn 
the  announcement  of  this  event,  there  is  a 
regular  chorus  of  reprobation ;  Martel, 
ashamed  of  the  vocation,  offers  the  jour- 
nal for  sale,  and  Edgar  becomes  the  pur- 
chaserup<m  the  spot.  His  motives  for  this 
strange  resolution  are  explained  in  the 
concluding  dialogue : — 

*  Oui,  pour  gu^rir  un  mal 
n  faut  l'6tudier.    Je  descends  dans  la  lice  ; 
Pour  vaincre  les  journauxjo  me  fais  leur  complice.* 

According  to  the  general  understand- 
ing in  Paris,  M.  Edgar  de  Norval  is  M. 
Emile  de  Girardin,  the  husband  of  the 
authoress ;  Morin,  the  painter,  id  Gros  j 
and  the  story  of  Le  Minigtre  d  VAmanL 
is  the  hardly  justifiable  revival  of  an  ola 
calumny  against  M.  Thiers  and  Madame 
Dosne. 

This  comedy  was  read  by  the  author* 
ess  to  a .  select  circle  assembled  at  iier 
house  for  the  express  purpose,  on  the 
12th  November  last.  All  the  journalists 
of  note  were  present,  and  appeared  to  suf- 
fer with  Christian  fortitude,  except  Janin, 
who,  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  could 
contain  himself  no  longer,  and  loudlv  ex- 
claimed against  the  improbability  of  the 
supposition  that  journals  ever  were,  or 
ever  could  be,  composed  over  punch  and 
broiled  bones,  amidst  intoxication  and  re- 
velry. She  replied  by  citing  the  example 
of  Becquet,  currently  believed  to  have 
written  the  celebrated  article,  beginning 
*  Malheureuxrai !  Malheuretise  France  /'* 
under  the  inspiration  of  wine.  Janin  re- 
torted that  he  wrote  it  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing fasting,  and  it  was  probably  fortunate 
for  the  tempers  of  both,  that  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  with  the  business  of  the 
evening  put  an  end  to  the  altercation. 

To  this  controversy,  we  are  evidently 
indebted  for  one  of  Janin's  most  amusing 
compositions,  a  reply  to  the  popular 
charges  against  the  journalists,  in  the 
shape  of  a  fetter  to  Madame  de  Girardin.f 
We  find  in  this  letter,  very  strikingly  ex- 
pressed, most  of  the  topics  we  were  about 
to  urge  ourselves,  and  our  main  object, 
therefore,  will  probably  be  best  attained 
by  quoting  a  few  passages  in  point. 

The  company  ^was  composed  of  the 
wits,  the  poets,  the  critics,  the  orators, 


*  This  article  appeared  in  the  Jowrmtl  dea  J)i~ 
hats,  on  the  accession  of  the  Polignac  mimetry  in 
1830,  and  had  a  grand  effect. 

t  Puhiished  in    the  weekly  jouTiaArJ^ArtiMte^ 
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the  beauties^   the    fashionables   of   the 
day : — 

*  D€}k  chacnn  de  noin  ^tait  k  89.  place ;  sur  lea 
premiers  si^gea  dea  femitoea  par^ea,  quelquea-unea 
fort  Mies,  quelquea  autCQs.fort  intelligentea,  ce  qui 
yaut  presquo  autant.  On  peut  dire  de  ces  fcmmea 
ce  que  je  disais  tout  h  Theure  des  homines  de  let- 
tres  qui  dtaient  chez  yous,  ii  y  en  ayait  de  toutes 
lea  conditions :  lea  heureusea  et  lea  aagea  qui  jbuia. 
•ent  de  Pesprii  tout  fait;  lea  moqueusea  et  lea 
rieuaea,  a{ra9ant8  et  yiyaces  feuilletons  du  salon, 
plua  redoutables  et  plas  redout^s  mille  fuis  que  tous 
lea  ndtres,  des  feuilletons  en  chair  et  en  os,  qui 
montrent  leurs  ^paules  rebondies,  et  dont  le  aar. 
oaamo  eat  toujoursaecompagn^  d'un  fin  sourire.  II 
y  ayait  de  ces  femmes  qui  refrardent  tout  sans  rien 
comprendre,  et  qui  pourtant  se  sont  bien  amus^es 
quahd  elfes  ont  deym^  enfin,  non  pas  la  comddie 
que  youa  lisiez,  m^ia  celle  qui  se  pasaait  dana  la 
aalle.  ...  II  y  ayait  mdme  dea  granda  aeign. 
eurp,  dee  noma  inscrits  dans  notre  histoire  et  port^s 
ayec  honneur;  mais  cependant,  je  yous  assure, 
mon  beau  confrere,  que  c*^tait  justement  deyant 
ceux-I&  qu*il  fallait  s'abstenir  de  verser  I'injure  sur 
Botre  profession.  Songez  que  ces  hommes  qui  ont 
perdu  tous  leurs  priyileges,  sur  lesquels  V&galM  a 
pass^  son  niveau  de  £er,  ne  nous  pardonneront  ja. 
mais,  k  nous  autres  ^crivains,  de  nou^  6tre  places 
devant  leur  soleil.  Songea  done  qu^aujourd'hui  ce 
sont  lea  poetea,  les  romanciers,  les  auteurs  drama- 
tiques,  les  journalistea  en  renom,  qui  ont  les  titres, 
lee  blasons,  les  couronnes.  Ce  sont  ceuz-l&,  qu*on 
regarde  avec  empressement  quind  ils  entrent ; 
ceux-Ui  <lont  le  laquais  prononce  le  nom  ayec 
orgueil  quand  il  annonce.  Suites  entrer  en  mdme 
tempe  un  Criqui  et  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  et  yous 
yerrez  de  quel  cdt6  se  toumeront  tout  d'abord  toutes 
les  tdtes  et  tons  les  ccBurs.  Annoncez  M.  le  due  de 
Montmorenci  et  M.  de  Balzac,  on  rcgardera  M.  de 
Balzac.  £t  quand  cette  superiority  de  I'esprit  est 
ainai  conatat^e ;  quand  cette  d^ite  de  Taristocratie 
est  accept^e  par  tons,  mdme  par  lesyaincus ;  quand 
les  dues,  les  marquia,  les  comtes,  et  les  yicomtes 
font  place  k  P^criyain  qui  passe,  youa  allez  lire 
deyant  ces  mdmea  centiIshoromes»  imprudente  que 
yous  dtea,  une  comldie  ou  voe  confreres  de  la  lutte 
p^riodique  sont  tntit^  sans  r^erve  et  sans  respect ! 
Aliens  done !  comprenez  mieux  yolre  dignil^  et  la 
n6tre.  Rions  de  nous,  si  vous  youlez,  mais  en 
fiamille.  Disons>nous  noa  dures  y^rit^s  s'il  le  faut, 
maia  tdte  ^  tdte.  Qui  quo  xlous  aoyona,  poetes  ou 
journalistea,  enfants  de  Ja  m6me  familie,  ne  salis. 
sons  pas  notre  nid,  ne  nous  donnons  pas  en  specta. 
cle  aux  descendants  de  ces  mdmes  maisona  prin- 
ei^res  dans  leaquellea  noua  n'anrions  pas  ^t^  re9Us 
il  y  a  cent  ans,  et  qui  a'eatiment  heureox  de  yenir 
chez  nous  aujourd'hui.* 

This,  at  the  first  blush,  certainly  looks 
more  like  an  argument  founded  on  expe- 
diency than  on  truth  5  but  he  directly 
goes  on  to  show  that  if  journalists  had 
been  the  only  listeners,  a  passing  smile 
of  incredulity  would  have  been  the  utmost 
effect  the  first  two  acts  would  have  pro- 
duced. Repeating  his  denial  of  the 
imputation  against  Becquet,  he  triumph- 
antly refutes  a  vulgar  fallacy  on  this  sub- 
iect,  and  exposes  a  glaring  inconsistency 
in  the  plot : — 

*  Non,  yous  le  aayez  mieux  que  personne,  le  Yin 


9*a(  jftmsia  6i6  inspirateur;  lea  chanaotfniers  eox- 
mdmea,  quand  ila  c^l^brent  Bacchua  et  1* Amour, 
les  c^tebrent  k  tdte  repos^,  k  jeun,  le  matin ;  il  n'y 
a  pas  une  chanson  de  table  qui  ait  ^t^  compost  k 

table Olez  done,  je  yous  prie,  de  yolre 

comldie,  ces  ignobles  bols  de  punch  dont  laflamme 
projette  une  ombre  si  triste  sur  yotrc  esprit  I  Otez 
cette  odeur  naua^abonde  de  yiandes  et  de  trufl^, 
ce  bruit  de  yexres  qu'on  brise  et  d*asBiettes  qu'on  se 
jette  k  la  tdte!  Les  6preuye8  de  ces  roeasieurs 
sont  les  biens  maWenues  sur  cette  nappe  tach^e  de 
yin ;  on  n*^crirait  pas  un  journal  de  quolibels,  ainsi 
yautr^  sur  des  canap^  souill^s  par  Tindigestion ;  a 
plus  forte  raisony  un  journal  qui  doit  changer  le 
minist^re  le  lendemain  et  tout  boqleyerser  quand  il 
parte.' 

He  passes,  and  we  gladly  pass  with 
him,  to  the  scene  in  which  she  introduces 
the  family  of  M.  Thiers. 

*  A  ce  propos,  je  n'ai  pas  besoin  de  yous  dire, 
mon  confrere,  que  cet  homrae  est  l*honneur  de  la 
prease  de  ce  temps-ci ;  il  ej\  est  la  manifestation  la 
plua  ^vidente,  la  plus  puissante.  Le  jour  ou  cet 
homme  se  nomma  lui.mSme  president  du  conseil,  ce 
jour-ldt  la  presse  Frangaise  gagna  sa  bataille  d*Au 
sterlitz.  Autant  que  inoi,  yous  savez  la  purine  de 
cet  orateur  tout-puissant,  youa  savez  la  facility  de 
ce  rare  g^nie,  et  comment  il  a  su  se.  mettre  au 
niveau  des  positions  les  plus  difficiles ;  yous  sayez 
aussi  de  quellcs  horribles  et  ^tranges  calomnies  la 
yic  de  cet  homme  a  ^t^' entouree,  et  de  quellea 
affreuses  morsures  la  presse  a  stigmatise  ce  noble 
enfant  de  sa  creation.  Mais  ce  que  yous  semblez 
ne  pas  sayoir,  Madame,  c'est  que  PinteUigence  de 
cet  homme  dont  yous  prenez  la  defense,  Ta  pr6. 
sery€  du  d^espoir  que  vous  lui  snpposez  ;  c'est  que 
la  connaissance  profonde  de  la  presse  ^arieienne» 
de  cette  force  capricieuse  dont  il  d^tait  sorti,  lui  a 
donn^  le  courage  de  supports  toutes  sea  injualicea 
et  tous  see  caprices.' — p.  186. 

His  courage  and  constancy  have  had 
their  reward  ;  he  retains  his  proud  posi- 
tion as  the  most  skilful,  and  one  of  the 
three  or  four  most  influential  statesmen 
in  France  ;  he  is  arain  president  of  the 
council,  and  instead  of  trying  to  justify 
the  imputations  against  his  integrity  by 
facts,  the  more  intelligent  of  his  country- 
men are  now  rather  eager  to  suggest 
plausible  modes  of  accounting  for  them. 
The  best  answer  to  the  charge  of  corrup- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  his  circumstances, 
which  are  far  from  affluent ;  and,  on  a 
nice  analysis,  it  seems  almost  exclusively 
attrH)utable  to  the  liffht  tone  in  which  he 
himself  is  wont  to  discuss  questions  of 
morality.  The  part  of  his  private  history 
alluded  to  by  Madame  de  Girardin  is  soOn 
told.  M,  Thiers  was  an  old  friend  of  the 
Dosne  family;  he  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment worth  about  4000/.  a*year  for  M. 
Dosne,  and  soon  afterwards  married  his 
daughter,  a  pretty  and  pleasing  woman, 
to  whom  he  is  warmly  Attached.  All  the 
rest  is  mere  inference  j  but  why  is  the  re- 
sulting mischief  to  be  made  m  charge 
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*  *  Par  le  oien  la  langae  Fran^se  est  aceez  bien 
faite,  ct  yous  ]a  maniez  assez  bien,  pour  que  vou» 
■achioz  k  n'en  pab  douter  la  force  des  expressions, 
]a  valeur  des  tennis.  Tin  joumaliste  est  un  jour- 
naliste,  coinme  ua  procureur  da  roi  est  an  prueu. 
rear  du  roi ;  un  pamphlet  est  un  pamphlet,  oomme 
un  mcnsongc  est  un  mensonge.  Eh !  mon  Dieu  ! 
eh !  depuis  quand  ces  l&chet^s  anonymes  ont-elles 
besoin  d'dtre  imprim^es  pour  porter  coup  7  Sup- 
posez  que  les  jourhauz  ne  spient  pas  inventus,  et  par 
one  main  inconnue,  faites  ^rire  ii  cette  jeune  fern- 
me  los  afTreuses  revelations  que  cq  journal  imprime, 
YOUs  aurez  le  m6me  r6sultat,  votre  drame  sera  !e 
m^me,  aussi  touchant,  aussi  terrible.  De  grttce,  si 
Toos  Toulez  dtre  juste  et  dans  le  vrai,  intitules  votre 
drame,  La  Lettre  Anonyme  /  De  quel  droit  I'inti- 
tulez-vooA  VEcole  des  JoumalUtes  V 

Still  more  conclusive  is  the  answer  to 
the  accusation  founded  on  the  death  of 
the  painter,  the  supposed  man  of  genius 
who  dies  because  his  daily  allowance  of 
puhlic  flattery  is  withdrawn.  The  same 
sort  of  twaddle  was  levelled  against  the 
conductors  of  this  Review  when  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  criticise  a  sickly  poet, 
who  died  soon  afterwards,  apparently  for 
the  express  purpose  of  dishonouring  us ; 
and  we  find  from  a  recent  publication  that 
Shelley,  who,  as  a  real  man  of  genius, 
ought  to  have  known  hetter,actualty  went 
the  length  of  drawing  up  a  remonstrance 
to  the  late  Mr.  Gifford  ;  in  \7hich,  frankly 
admitting  the  justice  of  the  censure,  he 
•ays,— 

*  Poor  Keats  was  thrown  into  a  dreadful  state  of 
mind  by  this  rcvieWf  loAicA,  lam  persuaded ^  was 
not  written  with  any  intention  of  producing  the  ef. 
feet  to  which  it  has  at  least  greatly  contrilrated,  of 
embittering  his  existence  and  inducing  a  disease 
from  which  there  ar3  now  but  faint  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery.** 

It  required  no  great  stretch  of  candour 
to  hecome  persuaded  that  the  article  was 
not  written  with  any  intention  of  damag- 
ing Mr.  John  Keats*  lungs  or  stomach ; 
and  we  fairly  own  that,  if,  in  any  given 
case,  it  could  he  clearly  proved  to  us  that 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  a 
hook  would  he  a  selcitenee  of  death 
against  the  writer,  we  might  he  weak 
enough  to  let  him  live.  But  how  can  we 
anticipate  such  contingencies  1  how  are 
editors  or  reviewers  to  hecome  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  hodily  ailments  and  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  authors  subjected  to 
the  ordeal  %  Must  we,  like  the  directors 
of  an  insurance  office,  refer  our  intended 
victims  to  a  medical  board  for  examina- 
tion \  or,  adopting  the  wise  precautions 


*£ssays.  Letters  from  Abroad,  &rC.,  by  P.  B. 
Shelley.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley.  1840.  She  ad. 
mits  that  Mr  Shelley  never  forwarded  his  remon- 
■trance  to  Mr.  GHfford. 


of  our  ancestoirs  in  cases  of  physical  tor. 
ture,  send  the  proofs  to  be  read  over  in 
the  presence  of  Sir  B.  Brodie  or  Mr.  Lis. 
ter,  who,  thpmb  on  pulse,  might  indicate 
the  passages  which  are  too  much  for  hu- 
man nature  to  endure  1  The  only  ii^form- 
ation  we  have  at  present  is  derived  from 
the  portraits  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
prefix  by  way  of  frontispiece  ;  but  these 
are  generally  so  smirking  and  ringleted, 
so  redolent  of  self- satisfaction  and  con- 
ceit, that  we  are  apt  to  consider  it  a  duty 
to  vinfuse  an  additional  ,spice  of  severity, 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  down  the  origi- 
nals to  a  proper  state  of  mind  for  author- 
ship. In  short,  we  have  no  sympathy  for 
your  pretended  men  of  genius  whq  die 
under,  the  lai^  of  a  critic.  Ambition 
should  be  made  of  sterner  stufiT.  It  may 
disturb  a  young  man's  rest  to  find  that 
the  partial  judgment  of  friends  is  not  con- 
firmed by  the  impartial  portion  of  the 
Sress ;  and  it  is  quite  consistent  with  me- 
ical  experience  that  a  pungent  article 
should  operate  on  an  inexperienced  au- 
thor like  a  fright.  But  what  right  has 
any  man  to  aspire  to  rank  amongst  the 
maraates  of  intellect — ^to  walk  in  glory 
with  the  Byrons  and  Wordsworths  of  the 
present  age,  the  Miltons  and  Spensers  of 
the  past — if  he  is  too  delicate  to  endure 
the  rough  questioning  of  his  Contempo- 
raries, if  he  cannot  even  support  the  heat 
of  the  furnace  by  which  the  truth  and 
purity  of  his  own  metal  are  to  be  tried  % 

It  IS  unfair,  then,  to  accuse  the  press  of 
an  undue  tendency  to  nip  infant  genius  in 
the  bud — still  more  unfair  to  accuse  it,  as 
Madame  de  Girardin  had  done,  oi  wan* 
tonly  precipitating  matured  genius  from 
its  pedestal.  But- we  cannot  clo  better 
than  leave  M.  Gros  to  the  handling  of 
Janin : — 

*  Celoi-ll^  dites-vous,  le  plus  grrand  peintre  de  eon 
temps,  Phistorien  le  plus  6nergique  et  le  plus  pas. 
sionn^  de  la  globe  imp^ale,  un  honime  qui  connais- 
sait  ^  lui  seal  les  soldats  de  la  grande  arm^e  aussi 
bien  que  Teinpereur  Napbl^n  en  personne ;  celui. 
\ky  il  est  mort  vaincu,  ^cras6,  insult^,  ai^Ntssin^  par 
le  journal;  voilik  ee  cue  vous  dites,  et  pour  prouver 
votre  assertion,  t  la  fuace  de  ce  grand  g^nie  qui  de- 
vait^tre  si  puissant  et  si  fort,  qui  portait  aa  palette 
com  me  Murat  portait  son  armuie,  tous  nous  men. 
trez  un  vieillard  imb^cilct  un  niais  qui  pleure  sur  aa 
gloire  ^dips^e,  une  imagination  auz  abois;  cat 
homme  e'en  ya  de  c6t^  et  d'autre  en  criant  eontre 
les  joumauz,  comma  si  le  journal  c'^tait  la  gloire, 
comrae  si  le  journal  pouvait  raniraer  les  imagma- 
tions  ^puis^es,  comma  s*il  pouvait  rendro  la  vie  au 
ccBur,  le  feu  au  regard,  Tactivit^  k  la  pens^e !  En 
cc  cas  Itk,  les  journauz  seraient  plua  puissants  que  la 
bon  Dieu  Ini-mdme 

*  Quoi !  vous  nous  iaitas  una  com^die  poUr  nous 
prouver  quUl  nefautjias  cesser  da  louer  les  artistes 
avant  leur  mort !    Mais  avez-voui  bien  panstf  'k 
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toiita  PeztetUDon  qne  pouTait  prendrB  TotEe  panu 
doze  7  VouB  chassez  de  Tart  et  du  monde  la  «eule 
chose  qui  lea  protege  encore  qoelque  peu,  la  v^rit^ 
des  masses.  Allez^donc  dire,  en  effet,  a  la  voix  qui 
B^est  perdue  k  chanter :  Chante  encore !  Allez 
dire  ao  visage  couvert  de  rides  ct  de  cheveuz 
blanes :  Viens  a  nous,  couronn^  de  fleurs !  Allez 
dire  au  prince  de  Cond^  retomb^  dans  Tenfance  : 
Conduis.nou8  d  la  baiaille  !  Ditcs  &  Pascal,  qui 
est  fbu :  Achive  ton  grand  Itvre  sur  la  VeriU  de  la 
Religion  !  O'en  est  fait ;  souffler  a  pordre  haleine 
BUT  toutes  ces  yieillesaes  impuissantes,  youloir  rani, 
mor  toutes  ces  poussi^res  des  gloires  oubli^es,  au. 
tant  vaudrait  aller  a  minuit  vous  promener  toute 
blanche  et-  pensive,  comme  un  fantome,  dans  le 
cimeti^re  du  P^re.Lachaise,  et  dire  >  tons  les 
grands  g^nies,  a  toutes  les  beaut^s  ineffiibles,  a  tous 
lei  rares  talents  que  contient  ce  petit  coin  de  terre : 
ht'ctx-x>ovs  et  9uivez  moi  /     .     .     .     . 

•  M.  Gros,  pour  me  servir  de  votre  ezemple,  car 
c'est  lui  dont  vous  nous  faites  I'histoire  dans  votre 
■eeond  drame,  qu'avait.il  done  k  reprocher  h  la 
France  ?  La  Frahce  Pavait  fait  c^l^re  entre  tous, 
elle  I'avait  rendu  ricbe  comme  un  prince,  honor^plus 
Qu'un  prince ;  11  avait  \me  arm^e  d*^l4ves  qui  lui 
faisaient  Cort^  quand  il  passait ;  11  avait  obtenu 
tous  les  hoimeurs  de  TEmpiro  et  de  la  Restauiation ; 
I'empereur  Tavait  fait  officier  de  see  ordres  pour 
avoir  peint  ses  batailles ;  pour  la  coupole  de  Sainte. 
Crenevi^ve,  le  roi  de  France  I'avait  ct66  baron.  Cha« 
euh  donnait  k  cet  artiste  ce  qu'il  pouvait  donner :  la 
ibrtune,  la  reoomm^e,  les  cordons,  les  titres.  Certes, 
ai  Pon  pent  payer  le  g^nie,  eeluUa  ^tait  pay^.  Ce. 
pendanjt,  que  fait-M.  Groa  ?  II  ob^it  a  la  condition 
humaine,  il  devient  vit:tiz.  Qne  fois  la,  au  lieu  de 
ee  tenir  enferm^  dans  sa  gloire  comme  son  iUustre 
ami,  le  baton  Gerard,  et,  quand  il  pouvait  jonir  en 
paij^,  comme  G}^rard,  de  sa  c^l^btit^,  de  son  opu. 
fence,  (des  amiti^qui  l*entouraient;  quand  il  n'avait 
qu*a  se  montrer  pour  6tre  salu^  jusqu'a  terre,  voila 
cet  imprudent  qui  veut  courir  de  nouveau  les  hasards 
dn  Salon,  qui  fait  on  Hercule;  qui  s^amuse  a  faire 
portrait  de  M.  le  m^decin  Clot. Be j,  moiti^  Fraufais 
et  moiti^  Egjrptien !  Clue  vouliez.vous  que  fit  le 
public,  ainsi  attaqu^  jusque  dans  le  Louvre  ?" — p.l88. 

M.  Grod  did  not  throw  himself  out  of 
^  window,  but  he  retired  itito  the  coun- 
tify,  took  a  house  in  an  unhealthy  situa- 
tion, and  died  of  disappointed  vanity  and 
bad  air.     Still  we  say  with  Jan  in —  ^ 

'  Soyez-en  siire,  les  joumauz  n*ont  fait  mourir  per- 
Bonne ;  bien  plus,  ils  n'ont  pas  tu^  une  seule  gloire  ; 
ear  ils  ne  viennent  qu'aprds  le  bon  sens  public.  Eh ! 
que  diable  !  qnoi  qu*on  fasse,  quoi  qu'on  disc,  on  bon 
vers  est  un  bon  vers !  un  bon  tableau,  un  bon  tableau ! 
un  honndte  homme,  un  honndte  horome !  Si  l*opi 
nion  publique  ^tait  tout  a  fait  a  la  mefoi  de  ces 
jugements  en  l*air  qui  vous  attristent,  il  faudrait  d^. 
Besp^rer  de  la  soci^^  humaine.  Qu*il  y  ait  des  in. 
justices  dans  l*opinion,  mil  n*en  doute.  L*inju8tice 
se  glisse  partout  dans  left  institntions  des  hommes ; 
mais  parce  que  Calas  a  6i6  juridiquement  assassin^, 
8erait-ee  bien  la  une  raison  pour  abolir  tous  les  juges, 
tous  les  tribunauz  de  la  France  ?  Enfin,  il  y  a  en. 
core  eette  raison  a  donner,  c'est  que  la  publicity  est 
one  des  conditions  indispensables  de  la  liberty  con- 
stitutionnelle.  Vous  aurez  beau  faire,  rien  ne  pour- 
ra  vous  soustraire  auz  doubles  debate  de  la  tribune 
et  du  journal.' 

Janin  is  quite  right.  In  the  present 
state  of  things,  it  is  idle  to  rail  at  jour- 


nalism ;  we  have  taken  it  for  better  and 
for  worse  ;  and  when  Balzac  calls  it  7e 
peuple  en  folio^  he  furnishes  the  most 
conclusive  reply  to  all  he  himself  or 
Madame  de  Girardin  can  say  against  it. 
The  voice  of  the  people  may  be  the  voice 
of  God  when  they  rise  as  one  man  on 
some  grand  occasion  for  the  just  and 
necessary  vindication  of  their  rights,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  recognise  the  divine  ori- 
gin when  we  hear  nothing  but  the  Babel- 
like hubbub  of  selfishness,  corruption  and 
intrigue.  Paris,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
has  been  the  very  hotbed  or  vanity,  the 
Utopia  of  charlatanism,  the  true  land  of 
promise  to  the  adventurer.  So  many 
and  strange  have  been  the  changes ;  so 
captivating  are  the  examples  of  the  few 
who  have  enriched  themselves  by  lucky 
speculations  or  fought  their  way  to  fame 
and  fortune  by  the  pen ;  so  unstable  is 
the  government ;  and  so  restless,  waver- 
ing, indulgent  to  pretension,  destitute  of 
fixed  rules,  and  regardless  of  moral  weight 
or  position,  is  society — that  it  would  be 
a  downright  miracle  if  the  periodical 
press,  necessarily  recruited  from  the  cle- 
verest, vainest,  most  excitable  and  aspir- 
ing part  of  the  population,  did  not  copy 
some  of  the  bad  habits  and  adopt  a  few  <^ 
the  bad  practices  in  vogue.  Gentlemen 
who  have  their  fortune  to  make  now  gen- 
erally begin  by  spending  one ;  most  of 
the  rising  generation  are  living  beyond 
their  means,  and  la  Jeune  France  depend 
upon  their  pens  to  supply  any  fresh  ex- 
travagance, as  the  Viennese  dames  are 
said  to  depend  upon  their  beaux  yeux  to 
furnish  any  extra  article  of  the  toilette. 
'  Given  a  nation  of  knaves  and  fools — ^to 
form  a  wise,  virtuous,  and  religious  com- 
munity,' was  the  probjem  proposed  by  m 
cynic  friend  of  ours  to  a  Benthamite. 
'Given  a  capital  where  public  morality  is 
a  by- word — ^to  produce  a  body  of  journal- 
ists superior  to  undue  influence  of  every 
kind,'  is  the  problem  proposed  by  Madame 
de  Girardin  and  M.  de  Balzac  to  their 
contemporaries.  There  is  meanness, 
profligacy,  venality,  and  falsehood,  as 
there  is  courage,  honour,  disinterested- 
ness, and  truth,  in  the  country  ;  and  there 
is  precisely  the  same  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  of  all  that  most  dignifies  with 
all  that  mo^  degrades  human  nature,  in 
the  newspapers.  How,  indeed,  can  they 
fail  to  present  a  fair  reflection  of  the 
national  character  in  France  ? — where 
there  is  no  false  standard  of  social  rank, 
no  silly,  tinsel,  vulgar  criterion  of  gentil- 
ity, to  destroy,  the  balance^— wherej  the 
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positioh  of  tbe  jovtrmdist,  whether  danc- 
ing on  the  BiBrfoee  or  groireUing  in  the 
mud,  is  determined  hy  his  own  q>eeific 
gtavity,  instead  of  his  being  sunk  to  the 
bottom  with  a  plummet  round  his'neck. 

We  hajre  already  alluded  to  the  rooted 
prejudices  existing  on  the  subject  iiif  this 
country.  It  is  our  painful  duty  to  add, 
that  they  have  deceived  the  sanction  of 
TCry  high  authority*  We  happen  to 
know  that  distinguished  statesmen,  at  no 
very  distant  epoch,  have  declalred  that 
any  regular  connection,  past  or  present, 
with  a  newspaper,  mu^t  be  regarded  as  a 
fatal  bar  to  promotion  in  the  highei^  de- 
partments of  the  state;  We  happen  to 
know,  moreover,  that  when  this  resolu- 
tion of  theirs  was  incidentally  mentioned 
to  Prince  Metternich,  he  inquired,  with 
a  k>ok  of  wonder,  if  they  were  mad.  He 
might  well  ask  the  question.  There  is, 
certainly,  a  traditional  remark  of  Mr. 
Canning  to  the  purport  that  no  effective 
service  could  be  rendered  out  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  remark  (if  the  Anti-jacobin 
ever  made  it,  which  we  donbt)  is  inappli- 
cable to  times  like  the  present,  when  the 
chief  care  of  the  bulk  of  our  representa- 
tives is  to  divine  the  opinions  of  their 
constituents.  A  single  writer  capable  of 
showing  up  the  errors  of  an  opposing 
party,  and  giving  clear  plausible  exposi- 
tions of  the  policy  of  his  own,  does  more 
to  advance  their  real  interests  than  any 
twenty  members  taken  at  random  i  and 
if  it  were  asked  who  had  best  executed 
Lord  Stanley's  memorable  threat,  *  Step 
by  step,  measure  by  measure,  failure 
after  failure,  we  will  watch  and  we  will 
check,  and  we  will  control  the  govern- 
ment,' we  should  say  without  hesitation, 
not  Colonel  Sibthorp,  nor  Mr.  Liddell, 
nor  Sir  Robert  Peel,  nor  Lord  Stanley 
himself,  but  the  Morning  Post,  the  Herald, 
the  Standard,  and  the  Times. 

Inefficiency,  therefore,  cannot  be  the 
real  ground.  Those  who  raise  or  rely 
on  such  objections  obviously  partake  the 
prejudice,  or  they  are  actuated  by  a  pal- 
try fear  of  public  opinion  founded  on  it. 
In  either  case,  the  prejudice  is  the  root 
of  the  evil ;  and  a  greater  evil  it  would 
be  no  «asy  matter  to  conceive  than  any 
doctrine,  aphorism,  or  resolution  tending, 
directly  or  mdirectly,  to  degrade  the  class 
who  supply  the  entire  mental  aliment  of 
the  larger  half  of  the  community.  This 
view  of  the  matter  has  been  confirmed  by 
one  great  statesman  at  all  events — a  man 
always  remarkable  for  his  superiority  to 
narrow  notions  of  expediency.      Lord 


Lyndhurst  exprevsM  himsolf  thus  at  tba 
la^  anniversary  of  the  Newgyapw  Pi*int- 
ers'  Benevoient  Societic,  heldT  in  July, 
1839:— 

*  It  had  beeorae  the  duty  of  every  ipui  sendble 
of  the  power  of  (his  engine,  to  do  tkia  utmost  for 
the  purpose  of  addm'g  to  tile  reepeijtabaify  of  those 
who  direc^ted  it,  whb  otkgbl  i»  be  sought  ratbet 
tlMtQ  avoided  as  associates,  and  treated  with  the 
courtesy  and  respect  to  which  their  character  and 
attainments  entitled  them.  The  press  had  by  de. 
grees  become  an  important  profession  ;  iLnd  to  those 
who  supported  that  only  a  modier«l6  share  of  Ability 
was  rnqnisite  for  H,  he  wonid  sary^  Trfyom  hands; 
and  if  such  a  person  did  attempt  to  write  a  leading 
article,  he  would  afterwards  entertain  juster  no- 
tions  on  the  subject/ 

The  required  talent,  however,  is  beyond 
dispute.  Let  fops  and  fools  sneev  as  they 
will,  the  Writer  who  is  d»ily  read  by  thou- 
sands must  have  »  censciousness  of  bis  « 
power;  and  the  capacity  of  bringing 
widely-mattered  information  into  one 
lucid  focus — of  drawing  just  results  from 
well-seleeted  data — of  arranging,  arnpU* 
fyin^,  compressing,  illustrating  a  sucn 
eessiott  of  important  topics — eSi  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion,  without  a  moment's 
stay  to  think,  to  examine,  to  refer — this 
surely  argues  a  high  degree  of  intellec- 
tual cultivation — ^tbis  surely  oonstitutes  a 
just  title  to  a  fail*  share  of  the  rewards  or 
honours  at  the  disposal  of  a  government. 

A  good  eacample  has  been  set  by  the 
Whigs,  two  or  three  of  whose  noble 
leaders,  as  we  formerly  remarked,  have 
been  uniformly  actuated  by  a  real  respect 
for  intellectual  excellence,  while  others 
have  at  least  had  the  discretion  to  desire 
the  credit  of  such  views.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  remains  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  despite  of  his  alleged  contribu- 
tions to  the  Olobe ;  and  several  persons 
of  inferior  rank,  even  more  extensively 
connected  with  the  London  papers,  have 
received  lucrative  appointments  from 
government  within  the  last  few  years. 
To  be  sure,  what  has  been  done  in  this 
way  is  not  much,  but  it  is  something  to 
establish  the  principle — ^to  let  men  of 
acquirement  know  that  they  may  adopt 
the  readiest  and  often  most  effective 
mode  of  aommunicatin?  with  the  public 
without  compromising  their  prospects  or 
losing  caste  in  society.  In  fkct,  our  im- 
mediate demands  are  extremely  humble, 
as  we  seek  merely  to  get  rid  of  a  facti- 
tious state  of  public  feeling,  and  place 
newspapers  in  this  respect  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  periodical  works,  in 
which  it  has  never  been  deemed  dan- 
gerous or-  derogatory  to  write.^  j 
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A&T*  V. — ^  DuquisUion   01^  ike    Seene^ 
Origifh  I>oi€^  kc^  of  Shakspeart^s  Tern- 

fest.     By  the  Rev.    Joseph    Hunter, 
'.S.A.    London.    Svo.     1840. 

If  there  was  anyone  play  of  Shakspeare^s 
which  we  might  reasonably  have  hoped 
to  enjoy  in  peace,  without  n^olestation 
from  the  commentators,  that  play  was 
The  Tempest.  It  appeared  to  us  that  the 
author  had  told  all  that  could  be  known, 
or  that  it  was  necessary  to  know ;  that 
the  text  was  so  generally  free  from  cor- 
ruption as  to  be  sufficiently  clear  even 
to  the  most  ordinary  reader,  and  to  af- 
ford very  few  opportunities  for  the  editor 
to  display  his  cumbersome  ingenuity  in 
^rplexing  the  difficulties  which  the  igno- 
rance of  the  printer's  devil  had  originat- 
ed; and  that,  in  a  work  of  so  purely 
imaginative  a  character— of  which  scene, 
fable,  persons,  were  dl  alike  the  crea- 
tions of  the  fancy — there  could  not  by 
any  accident  be  discovered  the  slightest 
ground  on  which  an  historical  discussion 
or  an  antiquarian  argument  could  be 
raised.  But  we  were  deceived.  We, 
the  humble  adorers  of  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare,  who  are  content  to  forget 
ourselves  in  the  enchanting  visions  of 
his  poetry,  and  to  enrich  our  minds  by 
gleaning  something  from  the  boundless 
treasures  of  his  wisdom,  can  very  little 
divine  what  inventions  Xhzi  parasitic  race 
of  writers  are  capable  of,  who,  without 
talent  to  produce  any  original  work  of 
their  own,  are  always  on  the  look-out  for 
an  occasion  of  hitching  on  their  lucubra- 
tions in  the  form  of  notes,  or  hints,  or 
suggestions,  or  inquiries,  or  illustrations, 
or  disquisitions  to  the  productions  of 
authors  of  eternal  name.  Without  power 
of  motion  in  themselves,  they  collect  in 
bunches,  and  fasten  themselves  like 
barnacles  to  the  bottom  oi  the  vessel, 
which  is  scudding  along  briskly  before 
the  gale  J  and  they  never  seem  to  en- 
counter any  difficulty  in  making  good 
their  hold.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  is 
one  of  this  class  of  literati.  He  has 
taken  The  Tempest  for  his  subject :  and  in 
his  hands,  and  according  to  his  peculiar 
mode  of  treatment,  a  most  fruitful  subject 
it  has  proved.  Where  one,  whose  mind 
was  less  incapable  of  entering  into  the 
poetry  of  Shakspeare,  would  have  found 
nothing  to  write  about ;  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  supposing  one  thing,  by  denying 
another,  by  suggesting:  a  third,  by  argu- 
ing upon  each,  and  by  adducing  authorities 
from  a  parcel  of  old  volumes  in  support 


of  his  views  upon  all,  has  been  enabled  to 
concoct  an  octavo  volume  of  some  200 
pages,  which  a  mysterious  personage  who 
rejoices  in  the  signature  of  Gulielmus, 
and  the  device,  badge,  or  cognizance  of 
a  fish — whether  a  shark  or  a  gudgeon, 
we  are  not  skilled  enough  in  ichthyology 
to  determine — has  hau  the  temerity  to 
publish,  and  which  several  elderly  gen- 
tlemen, fellow-antiquarians,  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
and  co-frequenters  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rodd's 
shop,  have  been  kind  enough  to  purchase 
at  the  rate  of  about  14«.  a  copy. 

As  a  very  limited  impression  of  this 
volume  has  beei)t  published — ^the  erudite 
gentleman  having  condescended  to  add  the 
prestige  of  rarity  to  its  intrinsic  attrac- 
tions— ^it  is  our  intention  to  give  our 
readers  a  brief  account  of  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  its  contents. 

The  first  point  which  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hunter  undertakes  to  discuss  is  the  lo- 
cality of  The  Tempest.  The  island,  he 
assures,  us,  was  not  Bermuda.  This 
head  he  argues  upon  at  very  considerable 
length — why,  we  cannot  very  well  under- 
stand, except,  to  be  sure,  that  all  such 
unnecessary  discussions  constitute  the 
peculiar  delight  of  all  such  authors.  The 
only  island  in  the  whole  world  which 
Shakspeare  expressly  informs  us  Prospe- 
rous island  was  not,  is  the  island  of  Ber- 
muda. Ariel  tells  Prospero  that  he  had 
disposed  the  king's  ship  *  in  the  deep  nook' 
from  which  his  master  had  once  called 
him  up  '  at  midnight,  to  fetch  dew  from 
the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes.'  Now,  as  we 
do  not  suppose  our  readers  are  of  so  very 
stupid  a  description  as  those  whom  Mr. 
Hunter  seems  to  anticipate  from  his  Dis- 
quisition, we  shall  not  go  into  any  length- 
ened argument  to  prove  to  them  that,  if 
Ariel  was  sent  from  Prospero's  island  to 
the  island  of  Bermuda,  the  island  he  was 
sent  to  could  not  be  the  island  he  was 
sent  from.  Again,  though  Shakspeare 
does  not  particularise  any  island  ;  for  he 
was  much  too  great  a  poet  to  fix  the  lo- 
cality of  a  story  of  such  high  fancy,  and 
knew  that  the  sublime  of  beauty,  as  well 
as  of  terror,  is  to  be  found  in  the  vague 
and  the  undefined— yet  he  has  still  given 
us  to  understand  that  the  island  was  some- 
where in  the  Mediterranean.  The  storm 
which  dispersed  the  fieet  of  the  king  of 
Naples  was  the  affair  of  a  few  minutes ; 
and,  at  the  same  time  that  the  king's 
ship  is  safely  harboured  in  ^  a  deep  nook' 
of  the  enchanteil  island,  Ariel  informs 
us  that  the  other  vessels,  from  whose 
company  that   ship  had  only  just  been 
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separated,  are  ^  upon  tke  Mediterranean 
flote.*  It  is  pretty  certain,  therefore,  that 
it  was  in  the  Mediterranean  that  the  storm 
occurred,  and  that  the  sea,  on  which  the 
fleet  was  dispersed,  must  also  have  been 
the  sea  of  which. the  waters  flowed  into 
the  nook  of  Prospero's  island  where  the 
king's  «hip  was  anchored.  All  this  ap- 
pears to  us  sufliciently  plain  from  the 
text  of  the  play  itself.  Indeed,  we  never 
met  with  any  commentator  who  enter- 
tained a  diflerent  opinion.  To  he  sure, 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  in  inditing  a  poetical 
epistle  to  Lord  Stran^ord,  thoughtlessly 
scribbled  something  m  a  note  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  page  about  Bermuda,  and 
Shakspeare,  and  Ariel ;  hut  we  are  con- 
vinced that  he  is  the  first  and  the  last 
person  of  any  authority  on  such  a  subject 
who  ever  could,  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, have  confounded  the  island  of 
Prospero  with  an  island  in  the  Atlantic. 
That  such  is  the  case  is  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Hunter  himself.  *•  I  must  add,'  he 
says,  '  for  on  this  point  the  commentators 
appear  to  have  been  misunderstood — that 
no  editor  of  Shakspeare  has  ever  gone  so  far 
as  to  represent  the  island  ofBermxida  as  actu- 
ally the  scene  of  the  play,  but  only  as 
having  suggested  the  idea  of  a  stormy, 
deserted,  and  enchanted  island.'  But 
nevertheless,  as  Bermuda  is  an  island,  find 
the  events  dramatised  in  The  Tempest 
took  place  on  an  island,  he  thought  that 
somebody  or  other  might,  hereaiter,  be 
80  acute  as  to  identify  them,  and  has 
therefore  considered  it  no  waste  of  time 
to  favour  the  literary  world  with  an  anti- 
cipative  refutation  of  so  sagacious  a 
supposition. 

Having,  after  the  manner  of  Tom 
Thumb  the  Great,  who  is  reported  to  have 
made  all  the  giants  he  slew,  most  tri- 
umphantly refuted  an  ei^oneous  conjec- 
ture respecting  the  locality  of  The  Tem- 
pest, which,  as  he  admits,  nobody  was 
ever  known  to  have  been  guilty  of,  Mr. 
Hunter  proceeds  to  inform  us  of  the 
great  discovery  which  forms  the  main 
ar^ment  of  his  '  Disquisition.'  He  has 
told  us  where  the  events  of  the  drama 
did  not  occur  ;  he  now  undertakes  to  in- 
form us  where  they  did  take  place.  But 
this  is  a  discovery  so  great,  that  Mr. 
Hunter's  modesty  will  not  allow  him  to 
assume  the  merit  of  it.  *  I  am  bound  to 
acknowledge,^  he  says,  ^  and  I  do  so  with 
great  pleasure,  that  I  received  many 
years  ago  the  first  suggestion  from  one 
whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  books 
and  t&eir  contents  is  well  knovim  to  all 
who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 


ance— I  mean  Mr.  Rodd,  the  very  inge- 
nious, liberal,  and  respectable  bookseller, 
in  Great  Newport-street.'  (p.  32.)  From 
the  great  discovery  thus  made  sojne 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rodd,  the 
bookseller,  and  subsequently  set  forth  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  the  antiquarian, 
we  learn  that  the  scene  of  The  Tempest 
is — ^where  do  you  suppose  1  The  island 
of  Lampedusa  1 — Lampedusa  I  And  why  1 
— Oh !  it  lay  between  Algiers  and  Naples, 
and  the  fleet  of  Alonzo  must  inevitably 
have  passed  it.  But  this  is  only  one  of 
the  cogent  argumisnts  which  Mr.  Hunter 
has  to  advance  io  confirmation  of  xMr. 
Rodd's  hypothesis.  In  Lampedusa  a 
hermit  always  lived  ;  and  had  not  Shak- 
speare's  island  a  magician  living  in  it  ? 
Lampedusa  was  believed  to  be  haunted  ; 
and  was  not  Shakspeare's  island  inhabit- 
ed  by  spirits  1  At  Lampedusa,  accord* 
ing  to  Coronelli,  *  repose  and  quiet  are 
banished  by  formidable  apparitions  ;'  and 
was  net  Shakspeare's  island  full  of 
*  sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  charm  the 
sense,  and  hurt  notl'  In  Lampedusa, 
'  the  nights  are  disturbed,'  says  Crusius, 
^  with  spectres  and  frightful  dreams, 
which  do  fatally  affright  with  death-like 
terrors  whosoever  doth  remain  there  so 
much  as  one  night ;'  and  does  not  Caliban 
tell  us  that  in  Shakspeare's  island,  the 
dreams  created  by  the  melody  of '  a  thou- 
sand twanging  instruments,'  were  so  ex<* 
quisitely  beautiful  that,  '  when  he  wak- 
ed, he  cried  to  sleep  again  V — Why, 
here  are  proofs ! — And  on  just  such 
proofs  as  these — ^proofs  quite  as  rational, 
and  almost  as  conclusive,  as  those  al 
leged  by  Pompey  Bum,  in  *  Measure  for 
Measure,'  in  defence  of  the  respectabili^ 
ty  of  Mr.  Froth — we  are  to  believe, 
hereafter,  that  the  scene  of  Prospero's 
exile  and  enchantments  was  an  island  120 
miles  S.  of  Sicily,  70  W.S.W.  of  Malta, 
and  61  distant  from  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
long.  12^  24'  E.,  lat.  35^  40'  N.  !  !  !  Be- 
sides, *•  in  its  dimensions,'  Mr.  Hunter  as- 
sures  us,  '  Lampedusa  is  what  we  may 
imagine  Prospero's  island  to  have  been, 
in  a  circuit  thirteen  miles  and  a  half.' 
(p.  19.)  In  its  '  dimensions  such  as  we 
might  have  imagined  Prospero's  island 
to  have  been  !'  Why,  what  man  in  his 
poetic  senses  ever  thought  anything 
about  the  length,  and  breadth,  and  cir- 
cumference of  Prospero's  island  1  But 
we  should  have  '  imagined  it  to  be  thir- 
teen miles  and  a  half  in  circuit !'  Why, 
what  can  the  imagination  have  to  do 
with  land-measuring  V  ^ 

But  the  author  has  another  ^' 
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lih  aielevioheiu  And  we  ie&l  ass^ced 
^faat,  liowaver  mttch  .our  leaders  may  be 
at  first  astouiehed  by  it,  tbey  will  on  re- 
flection (BeL  and  acknowledge  its  force. 
Mr.  Hunter  jbaa  made  a  sbrewd  guess 
tbat  Fcospero  did  not  merely  lire, by  his 
wits,  as  a  •eosjuror,  but  that  he  support, 
ed  himself  and  his  daughter  by  following 
a  very  reputable,  though  not  a  very  dia- 
tinguished,  calling.  And,  as  we  read 
that  it  wais  one  of  Caliban's  daily  tasks  to 
bring  in  wood  ;  as  Ferdinand  was  em- 
ployed in  piling  np  logs  ;  and  as,  in  so 
warm  a  climate,  such  a  quantity  of  fuel 
could  never  have  been  required  for  the 
home  copsumption  of  so  small  a  family, 
it  is  concluded  that  the  ex-Duke  of  Mi- 
lan was  a  hewer  and  dealer  in  fagots  ; 
that  he  kept  a  sort  of  Charcoal  and  fire- 
wood store  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  well  timbered  state  of 
the  island  of  Lampedusa  to  open  that 
trade .  in  fagots  with  Malta  which  has 
been  continued  down  to  the  present  day. 
In  justice  to  this  ingenious  divine,  we 
consider  ourselves  bound  to  cite  the  pas- 
sage at  length  : — 

'  There  ii  a  coincidenco,  which  would  be  verj 
extraordinary  if  it  were  merely  accidental,  between 
the  chief  occupation  of  Caliban  and  the  labour  im- 
posed  upon  Ferdinand,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
something  which  we  find  belons^ing  to  Lampedu- 
ga,  on  the  other.  Caliban's  employment  it  collect- 
ing firewood.  It  m»y  be  but  for  the  use  of  Pros- 
pero.  But  Ferdinand  is  employed  in  piling  up 
thousands  of  logs  of  wood.  This  is  not  like  the  in. 
vention  of  a  poet  working  at  his  own  free  pleasure. 
I  should  seek  for  an  archetype,  had  I  not  already 
iOound  one  in  the  fact  tbat  Malta  it  supplied  with 
firewood  from  Lampedusa, 

*  That  the  logs  piled  up  by  Ferdinand  were  des- 
tined  to  this  and  no  other  use,  is  apparent  from 
^hat  Miranda  says,  **  When  this  bums,'^  *  &c. 
p.  30. 

'  And  it  really  is  a  fact  that  a  book  is  grave- 
ly composed  by  a  gentleman  who  can  spell, 
and  who  writes  Reverend  before  his  name, 
and  F.  S.  ^.  after  it,  stuffed  with  such  argu- 
'  ments  as  these,  for  the  purpose  of  anni- 
hilating that  sense  of  the  vague  and  un- 
determined, which  Shakspeare  had  left 
floating  like  a  halo  of  unearthly  light 
over  his  work,  and  through  which  the 
imagination  of  every  reader  of  The  Tem- 
pest ^free  and  uncon fined — suryeys  the 
scenery  of  the  enchanted  island,  drawn 
in  fairer  forms,  and  painted  in  far  livelier 
and  more  glowing  colours,  than  any  reality 
could  present  him  with,  even  among  the 
lovely  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  We 
detei^t  this  system  of  finding  out  in  poetry 
what  everything  means,  and  what  every- 
thingis  derived  from,  and  what  every  thing 
alludes  to.  Why,  there  was  a  gentleman,  a 


tittle  time  ago,  iffho,  in  a  letter  to  some 
magassine  or  Either,  pretended  to  inform  us 
what  the  ^  <Me  ihing^  was  which  Sycoraz 
did,  and  on  account  of  which  she  was 
banished  from  her  country,  instead  of 
being  killed,  as  '  her  mischiefs  and  sor- 
ceries terrible'  had  deserved.  She  was 
spared,  he  tells  4is,  by  .the  home-office  at 
Algiers,  on  account  of  her  being  encemU 
with  Caliban  !— A  very  ingenious  con. 
jeoture  certainly;  but  we  feel  assured 
that  no  such  thought  ever  entered  the 
mind  of  Shakspeare.  He  knew  not  what 
that '  one  thing^  was,  nor  did  he  ever  give 
his  imagination  the  trouble  of  ascertain- 
ing it.  He  wanted  it  for  the  purpose  of 
his  play,  as  an  excuse  for  saving  a  wretch 
who,  according  to  the  laws  and  the  opi- 
nions of  his  age,  was  guilty  .of  death  ;  and 
he  left  it  a  deed  wUhfAtt  a  name,  not  to  be 
known  by  any  for  ever  but  Hell,  and 
Night,  and  Setebos. 

put  to  return  to  the  '  Disquisition.'  If 
Messrs.  Hunter  and  Rodd  are  determined 
to  fix  down  Shakspeare's  island  to  a  station 
on  the  map,  why  do  they  not  also  under* 
take  the  execution  of  the  same  task  for 
Swift  and  Cervantes  \  It  would  be  an  office 
well  worthy  qf  their  talent  and  their  ac- 
quirements. Let  Mr.  Rodd  discover  for  us 
the  geographical  position  of  Laputa ;  and 
let  Mr.  Hunterdevote  his  leisure-hburs  to 
the  diligent  perusal  of  every  globe  and 
chart  within  his  reach,  till  he  is  enabled 
to  inform  us  between  what  parallels  we 
are  to  look  for  the  Island  of  Barataria. 
But,  if  we  are  to  be  told  which  of  all  the 
islands  in  the  world  was  the  scene  of 
Prospero's  banishment,  why  are  we 'not 
also  to  be  enlightened  on  the  history  and 
chronology  of  his  story,  as  well  as  its 
geography  %  In  what  year  did  Prospero 
return  and  re-assume  his  dukedom  in 
Milan  "l  This  is  a  curious  speculation. 
It  must  have  been  after  1522,  in  which 
year  Bermuda  was  discovered,  for  Pros- 
pero speaks  of  that  island.  It  must  have 
been  before  1616,  for  in  that  year  Shak- 
speare  died.  In  what  part  of  those  ninety- 
four  years  was  there  a  reigning  Duke  of 
Milan  of  the  name  of  Prospero  1  Then, 
again,  whom  did  he  succeed  ? — who  suc- 
ceeded him  1 — in  what  wars  was  he  engag- 
ed 1 — whom  did  he  marry  l-^-was  he  a  Con- 
servative or  a  Liberal  prince  1 — when  did 
he  diel — where  was  he  buried  1 — how 
manychildren  had  he  1  Is  the  present  Kin| 
of  Naples  descended  from  Ferdinand  am 
Miranda  1  All  these  are  points  of  quite  as 
great  interest;  quite  as  open  to  discus- 
sion, and  quite  as  capable  ofa^ satisfactory 
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elneidation,  as  the  point  which  Mes^. 
Rodd  and  Hunter  h^re  undertaken  to  settle, 
in  ascertaining  the  scene  of  Prospero's  ex- 
ile and  Miranda's  love.  Ab  to  its  heing 
Lampednsa,  we  know  that  it  was  not.  We 
have  the  very  best  poetical  authorit]^  for 
refasing  oar  assent  to  such  a  supposition. 
According  to  the  agreeable  ballad  which 
Mr.  Collier  has  so  fortunately  recovered 
-—and  which,  though  there  may  be  some 
reasons  ibr  entertaining  a  contrary  opi- 
nion, we  are  inclined  to  believe  anterior  to 
the  play,  and  to  have  afforded  the  groiind- 
worK  of  the  plot — we  are  informed  that 
no  sooner  had  the  ship  sailed  away  with 
Prospero  and  his  gallant  company,  fhan 

*,Froiii  thkl  day  forth  the  iele  hM  been 
Bj  wanderio|^  tailon  never  Men. 
Some  mj  *tis  buried  deep 
Benemth  the  sea,  which  breaks  and  roara 
Above  its  savage,  rocky  shoreti 
Nor  era  k  known  to  sleep  * 

This  account,  however,  though  like 
the  truth,  is  not  exactly  it.  The  island 
exists  no  longer,  but  its  end  was  not  so. 
Everybody  who  has  any  acquaintance, 
however  superficial,  with  such  matters, 
is  perfectly  aware  of  the  actual  destiny 
of  Shakspeare's  enchanted  inland,  thoogh 
they  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  any 
documents  in  black  letter  to  cite  in  sup- 
port of  their  faith.  The  facts  are  these* 
The  island  was  called  into  existence  by 
a  far  more  potent  mafi^ician  than  even 
Prospero  ;  and,  '  like  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision/  it  melted  away  into  thin  air, 
leaving  *  no  rack  behind,'  with  a  deep 
and  solemn  sound  of  funereal  music,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  April,  in  the  year  six- 
teen hundred  and  sixteen,  the  day  when 
that  mighty  master  died.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Prospero  and  Miranda,  it  was 
never  visited  again  by  any  human  crea- 
ture. The  unearthly  inhabitants  possess- 
ed it  altogether  till  the  hour  of  its  dis- 
solution. They  were  then  variously  dis- 
persed. Caliban,  clinging  to  otie  of  the 
largest  logs  which  Ferdinand  had  so  in- 
dustriously piled  up,  but  which  had  never 
been  *  burnt,'  was  floated  on  it  in  safety 
to  the  coast  of  Algiers.  There  the  name 
of  Sycorax  was  not  yet  forgotten ;  and, 
having  traced  out  his  family,  and  proved 
his  consanguinity,  he  found  an  asylum  in 
the  cavern  of  his  maternal  uncle,  a  very 
learned  wizard,  and  the  arch-priest  of  his 
*  dam's  god,  Setebos.' 

Ariel,  with  all  his  subtile  company — 
^  the  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes, 
and  grove^'  clappbg  their  tiny  hands, 
and  singing  ^  Where  the  bee  autke^  in 
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liweetest  melody  and  fullest  chorus — ^flit- 
ted away,  delighted  to  meet  the  spirit  of 
the  ^eat  magician  from  whose  fancy 
they  had  derived  their  life  and  being,  and 
to  pour  forth  their  gratulations  around 
him  as  he  ascended  on  his  upward  way 
to  regions  more  bright,  and  pure,  and 
etherial,  than  any  to  which  they,  even 
*  in  their  pride  of  flight,'  could  venture  to 
aspire.  Since  that  happy  hour,  they  have 
all  dwelt  in  harmony  together,  in  one  of 
the  fairest  and  most  secluded  valleys  of 
Araby  the  blest.  We  know  the  spot ;  but, 
for  worlds,  we  would  not  be  wicked 
enough  to  deliver  them  over,  in  their 
merry  innocence,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  commentators.  Were  we  to  let 
fall  the  slightest  hint  of  the  position  of 
their  melodious  home,  we  are  well  aware 
that  Mr.  Hunter  or  Mr.  Rodd,  or  both 
those  gentlemen  together,  would  start  oflT 
to  Kotherhithe  to-morrow  momiiuf,  and 
engage  a  steam-hoy,  and  go  paddling 
away  in  a  cloud  of  thick  black  smoke  in 
the  pursuit  of  them  :  and,  having  reached 
the  spot,  they  would,  without  the  least 
sense  of  compunction,  gather  the  sweet- 
est blossoms  that  Ariel  ever  sucked  his 
honey  from,  and  crush  them  between  the 
leaves  of  their  horius  siccus  ;  they  would 
hunt  down  the  innocent  spirits  them- 
selves ;  they  would  scare  them  with  un- 
earthly sounds ;  they  would  shake  their 
grizzled  locks  at  them ;  they  would  catch 
.them  with  bird-limed  twigs,  and  butterfly- 
nets;  run  pins  through  their  delicate 
bodies ;  fix  them  to  the  bottoms  oi  glased 
boxes,  and  bear  them  away  in  triumph  to 
be  deposited  as  curiosities  among  the 
natural  history  shelves  of  the  British  Mu* 
seum. 

So  much  for  the  scent  of  *  The  Tem- 
pest.' We  now  proceed  to  the  conside- 
ration of  that  part  of  the  '  Disquisition' 
which  relates  to  the  origin  of  the  play. 
It  is  generally  supposed,  by  Malone  and 
the  elder  commentators,  that,  in  compos- 
ing this  exquisite  poem,  Shakspeare  had 
the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Somers  on 
the  reefs  of  Bermuda  in  his  mind.  Mr. 
Hunter,  whose  view  of  the  date  of  the 
play  is  inconsistent  with  such  an  hypothe- 
sis, is,  necessarily,  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
We  think  Mr.  Hunter  is  wrong,  and  are 
rather  inclined  to  agree  with  Malone.. 
Though  we  do  not  believe  the  greatest 
ppet  of  this,  or  perhaps  of  any  oUier,  na- 
tion, to  have  been  so  grossly  ignorant  as 
Dr /Farmer  tried  to  prove,  nor  so  wretch-' 
eiQy  stupid  uid  destitute  of  ideal,  as  all 
the  commentators  suppose  hidi  Us  bM| 
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been: — though  we  conceive  that,  after 
having  existed  some  forty  and  odd  years 
in  the  world,  he  might  have  invented  such 
incidents  as  a  storm  and  a  shipwreck, 
without  having  them  put  into  his  head  by 
the  account  of  the  hurricane  in  which  Sir 
George  Somers'  vessel  was  lost ;  and  that, 
as  he  was  bom,  and  lived,  and  died  in  an 
island — had  possibly  seen  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  or  heard  of  the  Isle  of  Man — ^his 
faculties  might  very  easily  have  been  ca- 
pable of  this  effect  of  picturing  to  himself 
an  island,  without  having  read  anything 
about  Bermuda : — ^thoudi  we  think  that 
Shakspeare  mi^ht  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  imagining  the  island,  the  storm,  and 
the  shipwreck  of  his  play,  without  any  of 
those  suggestive  aids  which  are  pointed 
out  by  the  commentators,  we  dtfll  con- 
sider It  very  probable  that  he  really  had 
read  SiHhe's  History  of  Virginia  before 
The  Tempest  was  written,  and  had  not 
quite  forgotten  its  contents  when  employ- 
ed in  the  composition  of  the  play.  There 
is  one  circumstance  related  by  Stithe 
which  seems  to  have  afforded  our  great 
dramatist  a  hint  for  the  employment  of 
his  comic  characters.  The  assumption 
of  royal  authority  by  Stephano,  and  the 
scenes  between  him  and  Trinculo  and 
Caliban,  may,  we  think,  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  following  passage.*  When 
Sir  George  Somers  left  the  Island  of  Ber- 
muda in  the  year  1609 — 

'  Chriftopher  Garter,  Edward  Watan,  and  Ed. 
ward  Chard  lemainad  behind.  Sir  George's  veoei 
being  onee  out  of  sight,  these  three  lords  and  sole 
inhabitants  of  all  thess  islands  began  to  erect  their 
little  commonwealth  with  equal  power  and  bro. 
theily  regency,  bailding  a  house,  preparing  the 
gfolmd,  phuitmg  their  eom  and  such  seeds  and 
fruits  as  they  had,  and  providing  other  necesiaries 
and  convenienoes.  Then,  making  search  among 
the  crannies  and  corners  of  those  craggy  rocks, 
what  the  ocean  from  the  world's  creation  had 
thrown  tip  among  them,  besides  divers  small  pieoes, 
they  happened  upon  the  largest  block  of  ambergns 
that  haa  ever  beien  seen  or  heard  of  in  one  lump. 
It  weighed  fourscore  pounds,  and  is  said,  itself 
alone,  besides  the  others,  to  have  been  worth  nine 
or  ten  thousand  pounds.  And  now,  being  rich, 
they  grew  so  rioty  and  ambitiotts,  that  these  three 
forlwn  men,  above  two  thousand  miles  from  their 
native  country,  and  with  little  probability  of  ever 
seeing  it  again,  fell  out  for  the  superiority  and  rule ; 
and  Inen  competitkMrand  quarrel  grew  su  high,  that 
Claurd  and  Waters,  being  of  the  greatest  spirit,  had 
appointed  to  decide  the  matter  in  the  field;  but 
darter  wisely  stopped  their  arms,  choosing  rather 
to  bear  with  such  troublesome  rivals  than,  by  being 
rid  of  them,  to  live  alone.'— <9fttAs*«  Virginis^  p.  130. 

It  is  just  possible  that  Shakspeare 
might  have  haa  this  passage  in  his  recol- 

*This  ooineidenee  was  pointed  oat  to  us  by 
WaakbglMi  Inmi^ 


lection  when  distributing  the  dc^nes  of 
the  comic  portion  of  his  drama.  And,  if 
such  was  the  case,  it  affords  a  strong 
corroboration  to  Malone's  notion  of  bis 
having  derived  some  of  the  other  circum- 
stances from  Stithe's  account  of  the 
shipwreck  of  Somers,  as  given  in  the 
same  volume. 

Mr.  Hunter,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
poses that  Shakspeare  was  indebted  for 
the  idea  and  the  details  of  his  shipwreck 
to  Sir  John  Harrington's  translation  pf 
the  storm  in  the  41st  canto  of  Ariosto. 
This  opinion  he  proceeds  to  establish  on 
the  testimony  of  certain  coincidences  of 
expression  which  he  conceives  himself  to 
have  discovered,  which  he  thinks  are  too 
marked  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  sup- 
position of  their  being  merely  accidental, 
and  which  consequently  he  attributes  to 
imitation.  We  wUl  submit  all  the  lines 
in  which  he  supposes  such  a  correspond- 
ence to  exist  to  the  inspection  of  our 
readers,  and  leave  them  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  evidence  they  afford  is  sufficient 
to  sustain  a  case  of  literary  petty  larceny 
against  Shakspeare. 

*  SiiAXBrKAaB.— -Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar 
allay  them. 

Haningion, — Allay  the  waters  when  tlicy  do 
highest  toss. 

SHiKSPBAas.— The  ciy  did  knock  sgainst  my 
venr  heart. 

HarrimgUm, — ^'Twas  lamentable  then  to  hear 
their  cries. 

Shjlsspkare. — Blessedly  holp  hither. 

Hmrrington.—knd  call  it  a  good  and  blessed 
storm. 

SaAKSPEAas  ^Waters  with  berries  in  it. 

Harrington* — But  eating  berries,  drinking  waters 
clear. 

SRAKsriAai. — Blow,  till  thou  borst  thy  wind,  if 
room  enough. 

Harringtam^ — To  steer  out  roomer,  or  to  keep 
aloof. 

SHAKSPEARB-^His  boM  head  . 

'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept. 

Hwrmgton^-^Bvt  still  abov«  the  waters  kept  his 
head. 

After  hunting  through  the  entire  play 
of  '  The  Tempest,'  and  almost  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lines  of  Ariosto,  in  search 
of  coincidences  of  thought  and  language, 
these  are  all  that  Mr.  Hunter  has  been 
able  to  produce ;  and  we  hardly  under- 
stand  how  it  is  possible  for  two  men 
writing  on  a  similar  subject  to  have  ex- 
hibited fewer  instances  of  similarity  in 
expression.  The  last  case  of  parallelism 
is  the  strongest.  But  both  poets  bad  to 
describe  a  man,  who  in  a  shipwreck  saved 
himself  from  drowninjj  5  and,  as  the  com- 
monest way  of  effectmg  so  desirable  an 
object  is  *by  keeping  the  head  above 
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water,'  was  it  so  very  unlikely  that  they 
should  both  of  them  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  phrase  ?  On  the  authority 
of  such  coincidences  as  these,  we  could 
show  that  Shakspeare  must  have  diligently 
studied  and  servilely  copied  Dryden's 
Translation  of  the  Storm  in  the  first  book 
of  the  ^neid;  but,  as  Shakspeare  was 
dead  at  least  fifteen  years  before  Dry  den 
was  born,  we  apprehend  our  labour  would 
be  in  vain,  and  that,  with  such  strong  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  o{  alibi  in  his  favour, 
even  Mr.  Hunter  would  hardly  charge 
even  Shakspeare  with  having  been  guilty 
of  plagiarism  in  such  a  case. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  plot 
of  '  The  Tempest,'— though  Collins  told 
Thomas  Warton  that  he  had  read  a  novel 
with  the  same  story,  and  Mr.  Boswell 
relates  that  a  friend  of  his  once  met  with 
an  Italian  romance  which  agreed  with 
Collins's  description — Mr.  Hunter  states 
that  it  *  is  for  the  present  a  Shakspearian 
mystery.'  And  he  even  feels  himself 
bound  to  '  confess,' — ^though  he  has  writ- 
ten and  printed  an  octavo  volume  on  the 
subject, — '  that  little  which  is  important 
has  presented  itself  in  the  course  of  his 
researches.' — p.  106. 

But  the  discoverv,  which  has  baffled 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Hunter,  fell  acci- 
dentally in  the  way  of  Mr.  Collier.  Some 
few  years  since  that  gentleman  obtained 
possession  of  an  old  MS.  volume,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  album  of  l(ome 
ballad  fancier  of  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Several  of  the  ballads  in  the 
book  ther  public  are  familiarly  acquainted 
with ;  but  there  are  others  which  are  not 
known  to  exist  out  of  this  collection. 
Among  the  latter  is  one  which  contains 
all  the  main  particulars  of  the  plot  of 
'  The  Tempest.'  As  the  ballad  is  m  itself 
a  very  pleasing  poem ;  as  it  is  carious 
from  its  coincidence  with  one  of  Shaks- 
peare*s  most  beautiful  productions,  and 
as  only  sixty  copies  of  it  have  been  print- 
ed by  Mr.  Collier,  we  consider  ourselves 
as  doing  a  service  to  the  public  by  re- 
printing it  entire. 

*  Thb  Enchantso  Island. 
*  In  ArrtgoD  there  livde  a  king 
Who  had  a  danehter  sweete  as  sprinr, 
A  litUe  playfall  cbikle. 
He  lorde  his  sf udie  and  his  booke ; 
The  toyles  of  state  he  could  not  brooke, 
Of  temper  still  and  milde. 

He  left  them  to  his  brother's  care, 
Who  soone  usarp'd  the  throne  unware, 
And  tnm'd  bis  brother  forth. 
The  studious  king  Geimldo  bight, 
His  daughter  Ida,  deare  as  sight 
To  him  who  knew  ber  worth. 


The  brother,  who  nsurpM  the  Uuona, 
Was  by  the  name  Benormo  Hnowne, 
Of  cruel]  hart  and  bolde  : 
He  tarn*d  his  niece  and  brother  forth 
To  wander  east,  weift,  south,  and  north. 
All  in  the  winter  colde. 

Long' time  hejoumey*d  up  and  downe. 
The  head  all  bare  tlutt  wore  a  erowse. 
And  Ida  in  his  hand, 
Till- that  they  i«ach*d  the  broad  sea-side, 
Whece  marehant  ships  at  anchor  ride. 
From  many  a  distant  land. 

Im barking,  then,  in  one  of  these. 
They  were,  by  force  of  windes  and  seas. 
Driven  wide  &r  many  a  mile ; 
Till  at  the  last  they  shelter  found. 
The  maisier  and  his  men  all  drown*d, 
In  the  inohanted  Isle. 

Cieraldo  and  his  daushter  faire. 
The  onelie  two  that  landed  there, 
Were  savde  by  myracle  r 
And,  sooth  to  say,  in  dangerous  houre, 
He  had  some  more  than  human  powre, 
As  seemeth  by  what  befelL 

He  brought  with  him  a  magieke  booke, 
Whereon  his  eye  did  oft  times  looke. 
That  wrought  him  wonders  great. 
A  magioke  staffe  he  bad  alsoe. 
That  angrie  fiendes  compeU'd  to  goe 
To  doe  his  bidding  straight. 

The  spirites  of  the  earth  and  aire, 
Unsecne,  yet  fleeting  every  wher^, 
To  cross  him  eould  not  chuse. 
All  this  by  studio  he  had  gain'd 
While  he  in  Arragon  remain'd 
But  never  thought  to  use. 

When  landed  on  th' inohanted  Isle. 
His  Uttle  Ida*s  morning  smile 
Made  him  forget  his  woe  : 
And  thus  within  a  caveme  dreare 
They  livde  for  many  a  yeare  ifeie. 
For  heaven  had  will*d  it  soe. 

His  black  lockes  tam'd  all  silyer  gvmy, 

But  ever  time  he  wore  away, 

To  teach  his  ohilde  tnCent ; 

And  as  she  into  beautie  grew. 

In  knowledge  she  advanced  to 

As  wise  as  innocent. 

Most  lovelie  was  she  to  beholde  ; 
Her  baire  was  like  to  sunn  litt  goKde, 
And  blue  as  heaven  her  eye. 
When  she  was  inker  fifteenth  yeere 
Her  daintie  form  was  like  the  deere, 
Sportfull  with  majestic. 

The  demons  who  the  land  had  held, 
By  might  of  magieke  he  ezpeU'd 
Save  such  as  he  did  neede  ; 
And  servaunts  of  the  ayre  he  kept 
To  watch  o*er  Ida  when  she  slept. 
Or  on  swift  message  speede. 

And  all  this  while  in  Arragon 
Benormo  reignde,  who  had  a  son 
Now  growne  to  man's  estate  : 
His  sire  in  all  thinges  most  unlike. 
Of  courage  tried,  but  slow  to  itrikBt 
Not  tnnriDg  k>ve  to  hate. 
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Alfonso  WM  the  prince's  name. 
It  ebmne'd,  post  histe,  a  message  eame 
Just  then  to  Amgon, 
From  Sieilie  to  son  and  sire, 
Which  did  their  presence  soon  dMire 
To  see  Sicilia's  son 

Fast  tyed  in  the  nuptiale  band 

To  Naples  daughter's  luvelie  hand. 

And  thej  to  goe  consent. 

So  in  a  galley  on  a  d  ay 

To  Sieilie  they  tooke  their  way, 

Thithet  to  saile  intent. 

Geraldo  by  his  magicke  art 
Knew  even  the  hour  of  their  depart 
For  distant  Sieilie : 
He  knew  also  that  they  must  passe 
Neare  to  the  isle  whereon  he  was, 
And  that  revenge  was  nie. 

He  callde  his  nirites  of  the  aire, 
Ck>mmanduig  them  a.  storme  prepare 
To  cast  them  on  that  shore. 
The  gallant  barke  came  sailing  on 
With  silken  sailes  from  Arragon, 
And  many  a  gilded  ore. 

Bat  gilded  ore  and  silken  saile 

Might  not  against  the  storm  preraile : 

The  windes  blew  hie  and  luude. 

The  sailes  were  rent,  the  ores  were  broke, 

The  ship  was  split  by  lightning  stroke 

That  bust  from  angrie  eloude. 

But  sQch  6eraldo*s  powre  that  day. 
That  though  the  ship  was  cast  away, 
Of  dl  the  erae  not  one, 
Not  even  the  ship.boy,  then  was  df«wnd» 
And  old  Benormo  on  drie  ground 
Imbracdehis  dearest  son. 

About  the  isle  they  wandered  long, 
For  still  some  spirite  led  them  wrong, 
Till  they  were  wearie  growne  ; 
Then  came  to  old  Geraldo's  ceU, 
Where  he  and  lorelie  Ida  dwell ; 
Though  seens^  they  were  not  known*. 


Much  manreU'd  they  in  sueh  a  plaee 
To  see  ao  BnmW*  wringled  ftice  ; 
More  at  the  maid  they  start : 
And  soono  as  did  Alfonso  see 
Ida  so  boautifull,  but  bee 
Felt  love  within  his  hart. 

Benormo  heard  with  grief  and  shame 
Geraldo  call  him  by  hie  name, 
His  brolhef  s  voyw  wefl  kiiowM. 
Upon  his  aged  knees  he  feH, 
And  wept  that  ere  he  did  rebetl 
Against  his  biothe/k  throne. 

Brother,  he  eri^d,  fcrgive  my  erime  I 
I  sweare,  since  that  u(n)happie  time, 
I  have  not  tasted  peace. 
Retume  and  take  againe  your  crowne, 
Which  at  yonr  feete  I  will  lay  down» 
And  soe  our  jarres  surcease. 

*•  Never,"  Geraldo  said,  <«  will  I 
Aacend  that  seat  of  soverainty  ; 
But  I  all  wrongs  forgett 
I  have  a  daughter,  you  a  son. 
And  they  shall  raigne  o*er  Anagon, 
And  oo  my  throne  he  sett. 


Mv  head  is  all  to  old  to  beare 
Tne  weight  of  crownes,  and  l^ingdome^s  care ; 
Psaee  in  my  books  I  find. 
Gold  orownes  beseerae  not  silver  loekeSk 
.  Like  sunbeame  upon  whitend  roekes. 
They  mocke  the  tranquill  minde. 

Bottormo,  worse  wHh  cares  of  state. 
Which  woiidlie  aenowa  aye  create. 
Saws  the  advice  was  good. 
The  tide  of  love  betwixt  the  pave, 
Alfonso  young  and  Ida  faire. 
Had  soddaine  reacht  the  flood. 

A  galley,  too,  that  was  sent  out 
From  Sieilie,  in  fear  and  doubt. 
As  having  heard  the  wracke, 
-  Arrived  at  (he  inehanted  Isle, 
And  took  them  all  in  little  whik. 
Unto  Mawma  baeke. 

But  ere  his  leave  Geraldo  tooke 
Of  the  strange  isle,  he  burnt  his  booke. 
And  broke  bismagieke  wand. 
His  arte  forbid,  ho  aye  forswore 
,   Never  to  deale  in  magicke  more 
The  while  the  earth  should  stand. 

From  that  dale  forth  the  isle  has  beene 
By  wandejring  sailors  never  aeoie, 

Some  say  His  buzyed  deepe 

Beneath  the  sea,  which  breakes  and  rores 

Above  its  savage  rockie  shores, 

Mor  ere  is  knowne  to  sleepe. 

In  Sieilie  thepaire  waawed, 
To  Arragon  there  after  sped. 
With  fathers  who  them  blessed. 
Alfonso  rulde  for  many  a  yeare ; 
His  people  tovde  him  iarre  and  neare. 
Bat  Ida  lovde  him  best.' 

We  oongider  this  as  haying  fonned 
the  gioimdwotk  of  '  The  Tempest,'  be* 
cause,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  maDj- 
circumstances  in  the  play,  which,  we 
think,  the  author  of  tne  ballad  would 
never  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of, 
had  he  been  the  later  writer  $  and  be- 
cause, in  the  second  place,  though  the 
qnpopulai:ity  of  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  in 
the  early  part  of  James  the  First's  reign, 
when  ^The  Tempest'  was  produced, 
i^rds  something  uke  a  reason  for  Shak- 
q)eare*s  representing  his  dramatis  per. 
i^iuB  as  Italians,  rather  than  Spaniards, 
as  they  are  in  the  ballad,  there  could  be 
no  reason  at  all  for  the  author  of  the 
ballad  introducing  such  a  change,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  versifying  the 
story  from  the  play.  The  only  argument 
against  the  priority  of  the  ballad  to  the 
drama,  is  its  being  of  a  somewhat  more 
modem  style  of  composition.  This 
objection  has  very  little,  if  any,  weight 
at  all  with  us.  Every  ballaoL  in  the 
course  of  recital  and  transcription,  im- 
perceptibly assumes  somewhat  of  the 
tone  and  language  of  the  time,  and  will 
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always  apjpear  to  be  of  an  age  Gorres- 
ponding  with  the  date  of  its  earliest  ex- 
isting copy.  It  18  possible,  however, 
that  both  Shakspeare  and  the  balladist 
were  indebted  to  a  common  Spanish 
original. 

From  the  source  of  the  plot  of  this 
play  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
date  of  it.  Malone  regards  "  The  Tem- 
pest" as  one  of  the  very  last  of  Shak- 
speare's  works,  and  assigns  the  compo- 
sition of  it  to  the  year  1611.  Mr.  Chal- 
mers dates  it  still  later,  and  considers  it 
to  have  been  written  in  the  year  1613. 
Mr.  Hunter,  who  rejoices  in  singular- 
ity on  all  points,  has  a  fancy  that  it  was, 
on  the  contrary,  rather  a  youthful  pro- 
duction of  the  author,  and  written  as 
early  as  the  year  1596.  But  whyl 
Francis  Meres,  in  a  tract  called  *  Paladis 
Tamia,'  which  was  published  in  1598, 
give  a  catalogue  of  the  plays  which  Shak- 
speare had  then  written.  Among;  them 
he  mentions  one  called  ^  Love's  Labours 
Won  5'  and,  as  no  play  with  that  title 
now  exists  among  the  works  of  our 
great  dramatist,  Mr.  Hunter  assumes  that 
this  must  have  been  a  second,  but  drop- 
ped, title  of  'The  Tempest;'  that  the 
task  imposed  upon  Ferainand — ^the  pil- 
ing up  logs  of  wood,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  intended  for  sale  at  the  Malta 
market— constituted  the  'Labours  of 
Love  j'  and  that  those  '  Labours'  were 
^won^  in  obtaining  the  hand  of  Miranda. 
'  Of  the  existing  plays,'  says  Mr.  Hunter, 
'  there  is  only  "  The  Tempest"  to  which 
it  (the  title  in  question)  can  be  supposed 
to  belong ;  and,  so  long  as  it  suits  so 
well  with  what  is  a  main  incident  of  this 
piece,  we  shall  not  be  driven  to  the  gra- 
tuitous and  improbable  supposition  tnat 
a  play  once  so  called  \a  lost.^*  Whether 
any  play  has  or  has  not  been  lost  cannot 
be  determined.  We  certainly  do  not 
perceive  the  improbability  of  such  a  cir- 
cumstance. Plays  of  Shakspeare  have 
been  lost.  Among  the  manuscripts 
which  Mr.  Warburton  was  so  idle  as  to 
entrust  to  the  care  of  his  cook,  and  she 
used  in  lighting  his  fire  with,  were  two 
plays  ascribed  to  him ;  one  entitled 
'  Duke  Humphrey,'  and  another,  of  which 
no  name  is  given.  Who  knows  but  that 
may  have  been  *  Love's  Labours  Won  V 
But  why  should.  Mr.  Hunter  think  it  im- 
probiable  that  a  play  of  Shakspeare' s 
should  be  lost  1  Surely,  in  the  troubled 
times  of  the  fanatical  and  anti-theatrical 
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generation  which  succeeded  him,  it  wnn 
much  more  probable  that,  unless  publish- 
ed immediately  after  his- death,  any  work 
of  our  immortal  dramatist's  should  be 
destroyed  than  preserved.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  we  cannot  for  a  sir^le 
moment  admit  the  supposition  that '  The 
Tempest '  is  the  play  indicated  by  Meres 
under  the  title  of'  llove's  Labours  Won.' 
What  peril,  or  pain,  or  difficulty  is  there 
in  piling  up  a  few,  or  even  some  thou- 
sands of  logs  of  wood,  in  the  constant 
presence  of  one's  mistress,  under  the 
cheering  beams  of  her  smiles,  and  the 
encouragement  of  her  sympathy,  to*  ren- 
der such  a  task  worthy  of  tne  name  of  a  | 
labour  of  love  7 — Why,  declined  into  the  j 
vale  of  years  as  we  are  5  and  we  are  no  less 
than  181  numbers,  and  almost  5000  arti- 
cles of  age — we  'would  most  gladly  enter 
upon  such  a  service  this  moment,  and 
continue  it  till  doomsday,  under  such 
circumstances: — ay,  we  would  do  all 
that  and  more,  to  obtain  a  single  favour- 
able  regard  of  those  mild  eyes  which  we 
so  love  to  look  upon,  and  from  which 
we  can  never  win  a  smile.  And  so 
thought  Ferdinand,  His  employment 
was  no  labour  to  him.  What  is  his  own 
account  of  the  matter  1  His  young- 
hearted  sentiments  on  this  occasion  were 
very  different,  we  find,  from  the  opinions 
entertained  by  the  Reverend  Fellow  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society.     He  says, 

*  Thift,  ray  meftn  task, 
Woald  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious ;  bat 
The  mistress  which  I  serre.  quickens  what's  dsad. 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures.* 

Oh!  no. — *The  Tempest'  can  never 
be  identified  with  ^Love's  Labours  Won.' 
There  is  love  enough — delightful,  young, 
pure,  innocent,  self-devoted  love — but 
there  are  no  labours  of  consequence  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  title.  But  is  it  quite  cer- 
tain there  ever  was  such  a  play  1  May  not' 
'Love's  Labours  Won'  be  the  second 
part  of  the  title  of  *  Love's  Labours  Lost  V 
The  passage  in  Meres,  where  the  names 
immediately  follow  eaeh  other,  would 
seem  to  countenance  such  a  conjecture ; 
and  the  story  of  the  comedy  would  most 
fully  bear  it  out.  In  it '  Love's  Labours' 
-^comie  labours — are  both  loti  and  won : 
losty  because  .they  led  to  a  year  of  pe- 
nance ;  and  toon,  because  at  the  end  of 
that  year,  they  were  to  receive  their 
reward.  We  have  not  much  to  urge  in 
favour  of  this  guess  of  our's  -except  thct 
it  is  entirely  original;  but,  nevertheless, 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  defend  it  against 
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all  gainsayefs,  with  six  arguments  to 
every  one  of  our  opponents  ;  and  engag- 
ing that  every  one  of  the  six  shall  be  as 
stout  as  the  strongest  of  Mr.  Hunter's. 

The  ground  derived  from  this  fancied 
application  of  a  second  title  to  the  play 
being  cut  from  beneath  his  feet,  the 
learned  author  of  the  '  Disquisition  '  has 
no  argument  on  which  to  rest  his  suppo- 
sition of  its  early  date.  Every  argu- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  is  against  him, 
and  in  favour,  not  only  of  the  later  date 
of  Malone,  but  the  latest  date  of  Chal- 
mers. For  instance,  there  is  a  speech  of 
Gonzalo's  taken,  almost  verbatim,  from 
Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne's  Es- 
says, a  work  which  was  not  published  till 
1603.  This  circumstance  would  go  far 
to  prove  that  the  play  could  not  have 
been  written,  as  Mr.  Hunter  supposes,  in 
1596.  And  if  Shakspeare  derived,  as  we 
conceive,  any  hint  from  the  passage  we 
have  cited  from  '"Stithe's  History  of  Vir- 
ginia,' it  could  not  have  been  written  till 
after  1612,  when  the  story  was  brought 
to  England  by  Captain  Matthew  Somers. 
But  the  fact  is,  we  know  almost  to  a 
moral  certainty  that  *  The  Tempest '  was, 
if  not  the  last,  one  of  the  very  last,  of 
Shakspeare's  productions.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Vertue's  MSS.  that  this 
comedy  '  was  acted  by  Heming  and  the 
rest  of  the  king's  company  before  Prince 
Charles,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Prince  Palatine  Elector,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1613.'  The  Prince  Palatine 
and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  were  married  in 
February,  1613  ;  and  is  it  not  highly  proba- 
ble that  this  poem,  which  relates  to  the 
loves  of  a  young  prince  and  princess,  and 
introduces  a  pageant  of  spirits  to  crown 
them  with — 

*  Honour,  riches,  marria^  blessing, 
Long  continuance  and  increasing, — 

was  expressly  composed  as  a  part  of  the 
splendid  festivities  of  their  royal  nuptials  1 
We  have  now  performed  our  duty  to- 
wards Mr.  Hunter.  There  is  only  one 
good  suggeistion  which  we  are  aware  of 
m  his  work,  and  that  we  will  not  deprive 
him  of  the  credit  of.  It  relates  to  the  re- 
storation of  a  reading  which  the  modem 
editors  have  corrupted.  In  the  folio  of 
1623,  which  is  the  first  edition  of  *  The 
Tempest,'  the  reading  is 

*  In  the  line  gr07e  that  weather  fends  our  cell.' 

The  word  /tne,  which  is  the  old  word  for 
linden^  in  all  the  modern  editions  has  been 
changed  to  lime.     This  signifies  little,  as 


\  far  as  the  above  passage  is  concerned ; 
but  the  alteration  has  a  subsequent  efiTect ; 
it  tends  to  mar  the  picturesque  represen- 
tation of  the  last  part  of  the  fourth  act. 
When  Prospero  desires  ^riel  to  hanff  the 
glittering  apparel  which  was  to  delude 
Stephana  and  Trinculo  from  their  purpose 
*  on  this  /ine,'  in  modem  times  a  cord  is 
always  stretched  across  the  stage  to  hang 
the  garments  on ;  whereas  it  is  evident 
that  the  line  spoken  of  by  Prospero  is  one 
of  the  trees  of '  the  line-grove^  which  grew 
around  his  cell. 

At  parting  we  have  one  short  word  of 
admonition  to  offer  to  that  class  of  gen- 
tlemen who  discharge  themselves  of  their 
indefatigable  idleness  by  writings  little 
books  on  their  various  little  quirks  or 
quiddities  about  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter thinks  (p.  120)  that  the  names  of  all 
those  persons  '  should  be  crathered  toge- 
ther, and  some  account  given  of  them.* 
For  whose  instruction,  or  for  what  object, 
he  does  not  condescend  to  inform  us. 
And  they  all  conceive,  each  individual  for 
Himself  and  fellows,  that,  having  had  their 
peculiar  fancies  about  some  unimportant 
point  in  or  about  our  great  poet's  works, 
such  as  that  Lampedusa  is  Prosperous  Isl' 
and,  or  that  The  Tempest  is  '  Lovers  La- 
bours Won,  they  are  fairly  entitled,  by 
courtesy  of  literature,  to  assume  to  them- 
selves the  epithet  of  ingenious  ever  after. 
Now,  the  fact  which  we  would  earnestly 
impress  upon  their  attention  is,  that  there 
is  no  such  decided  proof  of  the  want  of 
ingenuity,  and  of  the  presence  of  actual 
d Illness,  as  that  afiTorded  by  an  elaborate 
work  on  so  unimportant  a  subject.  Such 
a  publication,  instead  of  being  an  evi- 
dence of  man's  ingenuity,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  danming  witness  to  the  extreme 
sluggishness  and  uiffrequent  action  of  his 
inventive  faculties.  He  who  is  really  de- 
serving the  hackneyed  and  much-abused 
epithet  of  ingenious,  finds,  when  reading 
about  Shakspeare,  so  many  new,  plausi- 
ble, but  inconsistent  fancies  of  this  kind 
suggest  themselves,  that  he  learns  to  dis- 
trust them  all,  from  his  own  immediate 
experience  of  the  contradictory  nature  of 
the  several  equally  probable  conjectures 
which  follow  and  refute  each  other  in  ra- 
pid succession  in  his  mind.  And  the  only 
persons  who  ever  think  such  shadows  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  give  themselves 
any  trouble  about  them  are  those  amiable 
Roddists  who  consider  themselves  rich 
if  they  have  but  one  idea  occur  to  them 
in  a  twelve-month,  who  live  upon  that 
idea,  who  harp  upon  it  in  their  common 
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talk,  who  digest  it  with,  their  lonely  meal, 
who  chew  the  cud  of  it  as  they  take  their 
salutary  walks  abroad,  who  seem  to  meet 
with  authorities  to  support  it  in  every  vo- 
Inme  they  open,  who  dream  of  nothing 
else,  and  who  can  get  no  restful  sleep  at 
night  till  thev  have  been  safely  delivered 
of  it  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet. 


Art.  VL— 1.  Speech  of  the  Righi  Reve- 
rend the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  So- 
cialism,   London.     1840. 

2.  Weekly  Tales  and  Tracts.  Under  the 
Sanction  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon^ 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Leeds.     London.     1839 — 40. 

W£  do  not  think  any  man  of  a  serious 
temper  can  look  back  upon  the  course  of 
events  in  this  country  during  the  last  ten 
years,  without  tracing,  through  all  the 
gathering  evils,  with  which  it  has  been 
crowded,  a  mysterious  providential  hand, 
which  seems  to  be  preparing  good  for  us, 
little  as  we  have  deserved  it.  For  the  fu- 
ture historian  of  England,  it  will  afford 
indeed  a  melancholy  page,  full  of  corrupt 
principles,  of  weak  concessions,  of  violent 
changes,  and  of  convulsions,  which  threa- 
ten to  end  in  bloodshed  at  home,  and  dis- 
memberment of  empire  abroad.  But  yet 
there  are  consolatory  features.  A  power, 
which  we  cannot  see,  has  been  reviving 
at  the  same  time  a  spirit  to  cope  with.  If 
not  to  avert,  these  coming  ills — a  spirit 
to  recognise  and  reverence  truth,  to  prac- 
tise and  inculcate  obedience,  to  breathe 
a  new  life  into  our  dead  forms,  and  de- 
cayed belief.  It  has  raised  up,  one  by 
one,  conjunctures  and  dangers,  which  have 
developed  new  truths,  or  rather  have  re- 
called the  old.  It  has  staved  off,  again 
and  again,  some  of  the  most  fatal  blows 
aimed  at  the  constitution  of  the  Church  ; 
and  has  opened  the  eyes  of  men  to  the 
mistakes  of  modern  self-guided  reformers, 
as  much  as  to  the  necessity  of  reform. 
But  of  all  these  providential  circumstan- 
ces to  be  humbly  and  gratefully  acknow-^ 
ledged>  none  appear,  humanly  speaking,  so 
likely  to  do  good,  as  the  permission  given 
to  two  new  curses  to  rise  up  for  a  time 
among  us,  and  to  startle  us  into  sober  re- 
flection— Socialism  and  Chartism.  They 
have  been  permitted  to  arise  before  their 
time,  while  there  are  yet  truths  and  hearts 
in  the  country  capable  of  facing  them — 


and  they  have  risen  in  a  plain  intelligible 
shape,  against  which  no  soft  words,  or  so- 
phistries will  induce  the  English  nation 
to  close  their  eyes^  They  are  the  natural 
and  necessary  developments — Chartism 
of  Whig  principles,  Socialism  of  Dissent. 
They  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  Whiggism 
and  Dissent  pushed  to  their  legitimate 
consequences.  Of  Chartism  we  do  not 
intend  to  speak  \  but  the  Socialist  system 
has  been  so  recently  brought  before  the 
legislature  by  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  to 
whom  the  dhurch  and  the  country  are 
deeply  indebted  for  his  exposure  of  its 
enormities,  assuredly  not  before  it  was 
required,  that  we  cannot  be  charged  with 
needlessly  drawing  public  attention  to  a 
loathsome  subject,  if  we  make  some  ob- 
servations upon  it./ 

As  no  little  complaint  has  been  made' 
of  misrepresentation,  it  should  be  under- 
stood, purposely  encouraged,  by  using 
more  moderate  language  in  one  set  of 
publications,  and  leaving  the  same  princi- 
ples, in  their  gross  and  violent  form,  to  be 
advocated  by  the  missionaries  of  the  so- 
ciety as  individuals, — it  will  be  best  to  be* 
gin,  with  a  brief  abstract  of  the  last  mani' 
festo  produced  in  answer  to  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter's  accusation : — and  we  shall,  in 
limine^  give  the  Section  *  Principles'  in 
the  very  words  of  Mr.  Owen. 

*  The  following  are  the  fundamental  principle! 
of  this  society : — 

*  That  man  is  a  being  formed  to  have  a  com* 
pound  character  :  first,  as  he  is  organized  at  birth, 
before  he  has  received  any  direct  impressions  from 
ezlemal  ubjeets ;  and,  second,  as  he  is  subsequent- 
ly  made  to  become,  by  the  influence  of  external 
objects  upon  his  organ ization,  especially  by  the 
action  uf  experienced  man  or  society  on  infant  or 
inexperienced  man. 

*  That  all  man*s/es{»n^  are  formed  for  him,  by 
external  objects  acting  upon  his  orgmoization,  and 
its  reaction. 


*  That  all  his  eonvietions  are  formed  for  him  by 
the  action  of  external  objects  upon  his  organization, 
and  its  reaction. 

*  That  his  will,  or  decision  to  act,  is  formed  for 
him  by  the  convictions  or  feelings  separately,  or  by 
the  convictioas  and  feelings  unitedly,  which  have 
been  formed  for  him  by  the  action  of  external  cir- 
cumstances upon  his  organization. 

*  That  man  is  so  organized  as  to  act  in  aeoord. 
ance  with  his  convictions  or  his  feelings,  whichever 
may  be  the  strongest  at  the  moment  of  action,  or 
to  act  m  obedience  to  these  convictions  and  feelings* 
when  united,  and  which  nature  and  society  com. 
bined  have  caused  him  to  receive 

*  The  whole  character  of  man,  physical,  intol. 
lectual,  and  moral,  is  formed  for  him. 

*  It  is  therefore  evident  that  man  has  not  bocn 
created  to  be  a  responsible  being,  m  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  that  he  is  left  to  ex. 
perienee  the  neeesaary  tffeeU  of  his  conduct,  whidi 
teach  all  in  the  best  possible  manner — ^through  the 
sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure— the  infi^ns  of  in  ^ 
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(srMMinif  hft|>pltiei»(  tnd  through  this  knowledfe, 
■tflvlt  man,  or  eoeieity,  uay  efieet  the  greatest  im* 
provement  in  the  character  and  eoadition  of  infant 
man,  and  of  the  hmnan  race. 

'  A  knowledge  of  the  unerring  and  unchanging 
laWB  of  nature,  derived  from  accurate  and  extended 
obsenFation  .of  the  works  of  the  great  creating 
power  of  the  Universe,  and  the  paAcnOB  of  chaeiit 
for  the  feelings,  convictions,  and  conduct  of  all 
men,  consequent  upon  such  knowledge,  constitute 
the  Rational  Religion. 

*  All  metavbers  of  this  societj  shall  hare  equal 
tight  to  ez^si  their  opinioae  reepeotiag  (he  Su- 
preme PQWar  of  the  Ui^verse,  and  to  worship  it 
under  any  form,  or  in  any  manner,  sgreeable  to 
their  consciences,  not  interfering  with  equal  rights 
in  other8.»« 

L  The  holders  of  these  'principles' 
propose  then,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  noFel 
invention,  to  found  a  Catholic  Society, 
embracing  men  of  all  countries  and  co- 
lours— ^but  with  the  addition  of  this  real 
novelty,  that  it  is  to  include  all  men 
alike,  good  or  bad — ^without  professing  to 
make,  or  allow,  the  slightest  distinction 
between  one  and  the  other — thus  carry- 
ing out  fully  the  principles  of  toleration 
and  non-distinction,  under  which  we  are 
now  happily  living. 

II.  They  promise  to  make  all  meo, with- 
out exception,  good,  happy,  and  rich — 
good,  without  any  temptation  to  exercise 
goodness — happy,  without  any  pain  or 
want,  to  give  zest  to  enjovment,  and  rich, 
without  any  poverty  by  wnich  to  measure 
riches. 

III.  They  intend  to  abolish  from  hence- 
forth all  rods,  gaols,  gibbets,  judges,  turn- 
keys, soldiers,  constables  and  policemen. 
They  will  make  all  men  do,  as  they  think 
right,  by  talking,  and  talking  only.  And 
as  the  present  system  of  government  is 
full  of  evil,  they  will  reform  it  by  esta- 
blishing another,  conducted  on  the  same 
principle,  namely,  that  the  proper  office 
of  a  government  is  to  allow  its  subjects 
to  ffovem  themselves. 

iV.  As  this  wonderful  improvement 
will  at  first  require  agitation,  but  an  agi- 
tation afler  the  most  approved  fashion  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  purely  moral, 
without  any  mixture  of  the  physical,  they 
contemplate  establishing  a  church,  with 
districts  for  dioceses — a  congress  jfor  sy- 
nods— Mr.  Owen  for  their  pope — paid 
missionaries  at  30«.  a-week  for  clergy- 
men— ^lectures  at  mechanics'  institutes 
for  sermons — ^halls  of  science  for  churches 
— tea-drinkings,  masquerades,  and  qua- 


*  See  *  Cpnstittttion  and  Lnws  of  the  Universal 
Community  .Society  of  Rational  Religionists.* 
Cleave,  London ;  Hobeon,  Leeds ;  Hey  wood, 
Manchester;  Oacst^  Birmingham 


drilles  for  the  solemnities  of  worship — 
the  material  world  as  their  God — and 
blasphemous  threepenny  tracts  for  prayer 
books  and  bibles. 

v.  They  will  found  schook,  so  admira- 
bly managed,  that  the  masters  shall  teach 
nothing  but  what  is  true  9  the  children  do 
only  miat  they  are  bid ;  and  where  espe- 
cially they  will  learn  at  once,  intelligibly 
and  distinctly,  the  grand  truth,  which  the 
new  government  schools  only  obscurely 
intimate,  that  all  religions  are  alike  a 
farce.* 

Vr.  And  here  is  the  great  blot,  which, 
we  trust,  they  will  find  some  means  of 
correcting.  This  society  will  hav6  tax- 
es, loans,  poor  laws,  hospitals,  benefit 
clubs,  a  national,  or  rather  social  debt, 
with  pensions,  salaried  officers,  benevo- 
lences, as  in  the  olden  times-^a  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  and,  we  have  no 
doubt,  abundance  of  Mr.  Humes.  But 
as  this  part  of  the  system  is  no  new  di8<- 
covery,  although  the  projectors,  by  the 
gravity  of  its  announcement,  seem  to 
imagine  that  it  is,  we  need  not  dwell  on* 
it  at  length. 

VII.  As  they  have  also  discovered  that 
Manchester  wares,  and  Sheffield  cutlery, 
and  Birmingham  dolls  are  of  little  use 
without  something  to  eat,  they  propose 
to  cultivate  the  ground  by  means  of 
farmers,  who  will  raise  com  in  exchange 
for  manufactures.  A  very  brilliant 
thought — but  which  in  the  country 
where  we  are  writing  has  been  practis- 
ed for  many  centuries  ;  and  which  also 
sounds  strange  from  the  abolitionists  of 
corn  laws. 

VIII.  But  their  grandest  discovery  is 
still  to  come.  From  this  time  forward 
all  likings  and  dislikings,  praise  and 
blame,  punishments  and  rewards,  are  to 
be  banished  from  this  happy  world — 
likewise  all  words  implying  will,  choice, 
duty,  liberty,  virtue,  vice,  preference,  de- 
liberation, command,  freedom,  power, 
activity — and  especially  the  pronouns  /, 
and  thouj  with  the  whole  race  of  active 

•  We  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  principle  of  relisrious 
non-intervention  in  omnium  gatkenan  sohools 
hronght  to  its  proper  termination  so  soon,  in  a  fact 
stated  by  Lord  Teignmouth  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons : — '  In  the  sdiools  attached  to  the  estahlish- 

ment  of  Mr. ,  (he  children  were  found  ready 

enough  to  answer  questions  on  all  subjeotv  exeept 
reliffion.    An  appeal  bein^  made  to  Mr.  ,  ho 

replied  that  there  were  children  of  Socialists  in  the 
school,  and  they  objected  to  the  introduction  of  the 
New  Testament !  Admirable  Socialists !  but  more 
admirable  sehoolxnaster !  And  still  more  admtra. 
ble  foondar  of  soeh  a  school  on  taQfa  a  plan !  !'•* 
Timet  NewfjHtper,  March  6th,  1840.     ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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'verbs — all  of  which  it  is  ascertained, 
have  been  introduced  into  society  by  a 
fundamental  mistake — and  man  has  no 
more  ti^ht  to  use  or  receive  them,  than 
the  cloth  has,  which  the  tailor  cuts  into 
a  coat,  or  the  tin,  which  the  tinman 
moulds  into  the  cover  of  a  kettle. 

IX.  When  this  has  been  done^  and  it 
has  been  agreed  that  no  man  has  the 
slightest  power  to  form  his  own  charac- 
ter, or  right  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
as  to  the  character  of  his  neighbours, 
still  less  to  interfere  with  its  formation, 
we  are  all  to  set  ourselves  diligently  to 
work  to  cure  every  one  around  us  of  the 
horrible  follies  and  evil  propensities,  in 
which  they  are  now  wallowing  ;  and  to 
mould  their  character — after  a  pattern  of 
our  own. 

X.  The  rational  religion  consists  in 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,,  geology,  &c., 
and  in  loving  all  men  aliKe,  whether  we 
like  them  or  not.  This  love,  however, 
is  not  to  imply  any  effort  to  do  them 
good,  should  we  think  our  religion  bet- 
ter than  their  own  ;  with  the  exception, 
indeed,  of  the  Committee,  who  will  have 
unlimited  authority  to  proselytise. 

XI.  There  is  to  be  nothing  so  gross  as 
unregulated  marriage  j  only  a  power  of 
divorce  without  any  limits  specified. 

Now,  we  have  no  intention  of  *  shriek- 
ing,' as  a  modern  writer  terms  it,  over 
this  singular  specimen  of  the  enlighten 
ment  of  our  manufacturing  population, 
and  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Society 
has  seldom  been  visited  with  those  pen- 
odical  fits  of  lunacy,  which  break  out  in 
rebellions  and  murders,  without  previ. 
ously  betraying  similar  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease. But  as  symptoms  of  disease — of 
a  very  deep  seated  disease — we  do  think 
these  absurdities  require  to  be  seriously 
noticed  ;  and  therefore  we  shall  ask  our 
readers  not  to  turn  away  at  once  in  laugh- 
ter, but  to  examine  quietly  into  the  histo- 
ry  of  this  system,  which  would  be  ludi- 
crous and  harmless,  if  it  did  not  embrace, 
and  carry  out  to  their  natural  issues,  er- 
rors from  which  few  minds  in  this  day 
are  wholly  free. 

Its  original  root  is  a  real  practical  evil. 
It  commences  evidently  with  a  keen  per- 
ception of  the  misery  ^nd  degradation,  to 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
of  this  country  has  been  reduced  by  our 
manufacturing  system.  We  pass  over 
the  strange  contradiction,  that  it  is  the 
same  manufacturing  population,  thus 
sunk  in  distress  by  their  own  powerless- 
ncBS,  or  ignorance,  or  folly,  to  which  po- 
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litical  economists  point  as  the  ^reat 
source  of  our  prosperity — to  which  po- 
litical reformers  would  delegate  the  pri- 
vilege of  gbvernment — and  which,  with 
the  very  confession  in  its  mouth  of  utter 
incompetency  to  provide  for  itself,  is 
now  desirous  to  undertake  the  foundation 
of  a  new  moral  world  :  .  and,  what  is 
more  interesting  to  ourselves,  the  re- 
formation of  this  great  empire.  But  men 
will  attempt  in  despair,  what  they  would 
shudder  at  in  their  «ober  senses.  It  is 
in  despair  that  the  Birmingham  mechan- 
ics are  following  Mr.  Owen's  delusions. 
They  are  starving.  They  have  children 
starving  around  them.  They  have  either 
no  bread  for  to-day,^  or  none  for  to-mor- 
row, or  nothing  to  hope  for  in  any  con-^ 
tinuance  of  the  present  system;  and 
therefore  they  clamour  for  another. 

This  wretched  state  has  been  brought 
about  by  three  causes.  First,  by  the  re- 
duction of  wages,  in  many  cases  to  the 
n^inimum  of  subsistence.  And  this  re- 
duction itself  has  been  effected,  not  mere- 
ly by  the  natural  competition  of  labour 
in  a  superabundant  population,  where 
machinery  and  capital  enable  the  master 
manufacturer  to  control  the  workmen  \ 
but  in  this  country,  by  the  influx  of  Irish 
labourers,  who,  having  been  inured  at 
home  to  an  existence  of  semi- starvation, 
can  sell  their  labour  at  a  price  far  lower 
than  the  English  workmen.  In  fact,  by  a 
singular  retribution,  England  at  this  mo- 
ment is  gradually  sliding,  from  this  cause, 
into  the  same  state  with  Ireland  ;  and 
Irish  paupers  are  taking  possession  of  the 
very  vitals  of  our  towns,  to  the  degrada- 
tion, and,  ultimately,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  English  mechanics. 

But  besides  the  low  rate  of  wages, 
there  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account 
their  fluctuation — a  fluctuation  produced 
necessarily  by  the  unlimited  competition 
of  selflshness  and  avarice  in  a  boundless 
free-trade,  market^  which  is  perpetually 
shifting  its  field,  and  contractmg  or  ex- 
tending its  demands,  withodt  warning,  on 
every  change  of  dynasty,  of  political  re- 
lations, of  social  habits,  or  of  internal 
commercial  speculations.  This  compe- 
tition, aided  by  the  powers  of  machinery, 
and  encouraged  by  the  superior  cheap- 
ness of  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale, 
necessarily  causes  continual  overproduc- 
tion. Every  glut  of  the  market  is  follow- 
ed by  a  paralysis— every  paraly^s  by  a 
return  to  excessive  production.  Add  to 
this  the  shifting  nature  of  the  manufac- 
turing processes  themselves  ^r^^^^^ 
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single     alteration    of     machinery,    the 
discovery  of  a  new  locality,  even  the 
diversion  of  a  road  or  a  canal,  may  dry 
up  at  once  an  old  channel,  and  open  new, 
leaving  for   a  time  the   old  population 
lying  like  houlder-stones  in  the  course 
which  a  torrent  has  taken  ;  or,  like  Tad- 
mor  and  Palmyra  in  the  desert,  to  show 
only  where  trade  once  passed — and  we 
can  understand  th«  utter  impossihility  of 
providing,    by    any    fiscal     regulations, 
against  a    constant    fluctuation   in  the 
price  of  labour.     We  are  supposing  now 
that  the  average  is  above — it  may  be  far 
above  the  minimum  of  subsistence  $  and 
that  prudent  and  economical  habits  might 
regulate  the  rate  of  living  accordingly. 
But  we  must  know  little  or  nothing   of. 
human  nature  to  suppose  that  prudent  and 
economical  habits  can  ever  grow  up  in  such 
a  state  of  things.  Prudence  is  the  result  of 
regularity  of  habit,  and  regularity  of  habit 
a  natural  effect  of  regularity  of  circumstan- 
ces.   When  men  are  accustomed  to  see 
themselves  suddenly  provided  for  by  cir- 
cumstances, not  at  their  command — ^to  be 
plunged  from  affluence  into  poverty  at  a 
moment's  warning — when  no  calculation 
will   enable  them  to    ensure   a  certain 
subsistence  for  the    morrow — and    yet 
again  and   again,   though  all  provision 
has    been     neglected,    the    subsistence 
comes  of  itself — scarcely  any  power  upon 
earth  can  prevent  them  from  becoming 
wasteful   in  their  abundance,   and   san- 
guine in  their  poverty.  These  two  habits 
are   imprudence  ;  and  from  imprudence 
comes   misery,  and   froin  misery  impa- 
tience, profligacy,  desperation,  and  crime. 
But  we  must  go  still  farther.     We  said 
that  no  human  power  could  create  habits  of 
regular  prudence  in  such  a  state  of  things. 
But  what  if  no  power  is  exerted  ?  What  if 
these'unhappy  men  are  left  to  themselves, 
without  any  eye  to  watch,  any  hand  to  con- 
trol them  ;  the  only  authority  which  they 
recognise  being  a  taskmaster,  whom  they 
serve  for  his  gain — who  counts  nothing  but 
the  hours  of  their  labour,  and  the  yards  of 
cotton  which  they  produce — whose  exist- 
ence as  a  manufacturer  depends   on  his 
making  the  maximum  of  profit  on  the  mi- 
nimum of  wages,  and  even  on  their  degrad- 
ed condition,  without  which   he  cannot 
command  them — who  cannot  afford  to  be 
generous — ^who  is  bound  to  them  by  no 


spinnmg  silk  or  hammering  iron — who 
has  no  right  to  interfere  with  their  domes- 
tic habits,  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
comforts,  because  their  homes  are  not 
his  property — who  cannot  visit  or  relieve 
them,  crowded  as  they  are  densely  in 
narrow  lanes,  and  packed  in  floors  of 
houses — wh9  can  know  nothing  of  their 
character,  because  he  can  see  .nothing 
but  their  hands  and  feet — who  cannot 
afibrd  to  give  them  time  either  for  in- 
struction or  recreation,  because  every 
minute  has  its  price,  and  every  farthing 
of  price  is  an  item  in  the  necessary 
profit  ? 

In  this  condition  of  aflairs,  when  every 
day,  from  the  increase  of  competition  and 
the  state  of  the  continent,  the  crises  are 
becoming  more  frequent  and  the  remedy 
more  desperate,  a  man,  not,  perhaps, 
without  benevolence,  but  conceited  and 
uninstructed  (for  this  is  the  character 
stamped  on  all  Mr.  Owen's  writings), 
imagines  a  plan  for  breaking  up  the  pre- 
sent manufacturing  system ;  m  which 
object  we  most  cordially  concur  with 
him.  For,  with  all  its  show  and  glitter, 
and  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands 
of  the  masters,  it  never  can  act  without 
generating  more  than  an  equivalent  of  want 
and  vice  in  the  persons  of  the  workmen. 
He  proposes  that  the  workmen,  instead 
of  hiring  out  their  labour,  and  enabling 
the  master  to  reap  the  profits,  should 
form  themselves  into  a  community,  and 
work  for  themselves. 

Now  this  plan  may  be  contemplated 
under  two  forms.  If  it  is  intended  to  form 
a  joint-stock  company,  so  that  all  the 
members  should  share  in  the  dividends  on 
the  capital,  and  thus  improve  upon  the  pre- 
sent system  only  by  appropriating  to  them- 
selves the  profits  ofthe  master,  it  is  evident 
that  those  profits,  however  large  for  a 
single  individual,  will  be  but  a  drop  of 
water  when  divisible  among  such  num- 
bers. As  a  joint-stock  company,  more- 
over, they  will  be  exposed  to  the  same 


competition  as  individual  manufacturers, 
and  jvith  the  same  result  of  fluctuation, 
80  long  as  the  present  extent  of  market 
continues,  but  without  the  same  power 
of  improving  opportunities,  of  speculat- 
ing boldly  but  cautiously  — in  one  word, 
of  acquiring  profit.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
^  difficulty  of  providing  an  adequate  capital, 
local  or  hereditary  relations — who  can  I  or  of  regulating  wages.  No  change  is 
cast  them  off  in  a  moment,  as  a  floating  ^  made,  in  fact,  but  that,  which  is  no  im- 
population  unattached  to  the  soil — who '  provement,  the  substitution  in  the  man- 
can  have  no  religious  association  with '  ufacturing  system  of  democracies  for 
them,  because  religion  cannot  enter  into '  monarchies ;  and  therefore  the  whole 
the  estimate  of  an  animal  machine  for '  scheme  must  fdl  to  the  ground. 
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But  Mr.  Owen's  plan  seems  to  contem- 
plate also  somethinsf  very  different.  He 
proposes  rather  to  destroy  the  principle 
of  acquisitiveness,  to  abandon  all  com- 
mercial speculation,  and  only  to  form 
communities,  in  which  individuals  should 
contribute  their  various  talents  to  make 
up  one  perfect  society,  provided  with  all 
necessaries  for  common  wants,  very  much 
as  Plato  conceives  the  formation  of  his 
polity.  The  shoemaker  is  to  make  shoes, 
the  cotton-spinner  to  make  handkerchiefs, 
the  miller  to  grind  corn,  and  from  the 
whole  combined  is  to  arise  a  perfect  man. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  idea,  in  the- 
ory, is  as  old  as  the  first  speculation  on 
the  nature  of  human  society ;  and  in  prac 
tice,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  is  co- 
eval with  the  creation  of  man.  But  this 
f^lan,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  effected  so 
ong  as  individual  covetousness  is  allowed 
to  exist.  If  individuals  are  permitted  to 
accumulate,  competition  is  necessarily 
introduced ;  with  competition  comes  re- 
duction of  wages,  and  with  reduction  of 
wages  the  original  misery  of  the  labourer. 
Mr.  Owen,  therefore,  proposes  to  exclude 
competition  altogether.  Grand  concep- 
tio9 !  The  only  difficulty  is,  to .  accom- 
plish it.  How  will  you  eradicate  from 
the  human  mind  the  root  of  covetousness, 
the  instinct  of  appropriation  and  desire  1 
Mr.  Owen  is  totally  silent^  He  seems  to 
think  it  possible  ;  talks  of  a  state  when 
prudence  and  education  will  show  its 
evils,  and  therefore  abolish  it :  but  beyond 
this  he  does  not  go.  Stranc^e  that  an  in- 
fidel should  have  stumbled  at  the  very 
threshold  of  his  svstem  on  the  same  max- 
im with  Christianity— that  he  should  pro- 
claim, in  almost  the  very  words  of  the 
Bible,  that  *  the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil ;'  and  yet  that  he  should  have 
rejected  the  aid  which  Christianity  pro- 
mises in  order  to  extirpate  the  evil,  by  a 
spiritual  influence  controlling  the  heart, 
as  well  as  by  a  spiritual  Society  maintain- 
ing a  high  standard  of  morals !  Strange 
also  (were  he  not  a  very  ignorant  man) 
that  he  should  overlook  the  fact,  that  the 
first  irregularities  of  Christians  were  com- 
mitted, if  not  under  a  clear  perception  of 
the  same  truths,  as  he  in  the  nineteenth 
century  has,  for  the  first  time,  as  he  siip- 
poses,  discovered,  at  least  under  a  deep 
moral  feeling,  which  pointed  out  truth, 
even  where  the  head  did  not  discern  it. 
The  monastic  communities,  with  their 
vow  of  poverty,  were,  in  their  temporal 
relations,  nothing  but  Mr.  Owen's  socie- 
ties ;  supporting  themselves  by  their  com- 


mon labour  and  common  capital,  but  with 
the  principle   of  acquisitiveness,  which 
Mr.  Owen  cannot  touch,  confined  by  the 
most  solemn  obligations ;    their   habits 
formed,  not  as  he  would  form  them,  to 
luxury,   but    to   self-denial ;   their    self- 
denial  sanctioned  and  rendered  honour* 
able    by   devotion;    and,    what    is    the 
strangest  omission  in  Mr.  Owen's  plan,  a 
rigid,    inflexible    discipline    maintained 
over  them  every  hour,  so  that  the  slight- 
est act  of  appropriation  was  vigilantly 
watched  and    severely  punished.     The 
very  clothes  of  the  monks  were  common. 
As  TWato  proposes  for  his  Phyiaces,  they 
not  only  tooK  their  meals  tog^ether,  but 
no  one  was  allowed  to  fasten  his  door,  or 
to  lock  up  any  thing  in  his  cell ;  even  the 
plucking  an  apple  in  the  garden  without 
the  leave  of  the  superior  was  an  act  of 
disobedience.    Men  smile  at  such  notions 
now,  but  Mr.  Owen,  with  his  horror  of 
property — ^his  conviction  that  it  forms  one, 
as  he  terms  it,  of  the  Trinity  of  human 
curses  * — will  admire  the  wisdom  of  the 
monks.     He  will  allow  that,  if  infringed 
in  one  act,  the  whole  principle  of  appro- 
priation would  creep  in,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  most  rigid  superintendence  was 
wise  and  necessary.     And  he  might,  per- 
haps, be  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  Monks,  with  the  Church  to  sup- 
port them,  and  something  like  historical 
testimony,  however  weak  he  may  deem 
it,  to  authorise  their  expectation  of  some 
superhuman  assistance  in  controlling  the 
evil  passions  of  men,  had  logically  more 
grounds  for  their  plan  than  the  individual 
Mr.  Owen,  with  no  one  but  his  starving 
mechanics  to  applaud  his  anticipations  of 
a  coming  millennium,  in  which  all  pro- 
perty shall  have  vanished  from  the  earth, 
and  all  poverty  with  it. 

For  this,  perhaps,  is  one  of  his  strangest 
hallucinations.     To   abolish  property  is 


*  *  I  now  declare  to  you^  and  to  the  world,  that 
man  up  to  this  hour  has  fa«en,  in  all  parti  of  the 
earth,  a  slave  to  a  Trinity,  the  most  monstrous  that 
could  be  combined,  to  inflict  mental  and  physical 
evil  upon  his  whole  race.  I  refer  to  private  or  in. 
dividual  property — absurd  and  irrational  systems 
of  religion — and  marriage,  founded  on  individual 
property— combined  with  some  one  of  these  irra. 
tional  systems  of  religion.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  these  grand  sources  of  all  orimb  ought 
t9  bo  placed  first  or  last,  for  they  are  so  intimately 
interlinked  and  woven  together  by  time  that  they 
cannot  be  separated  without  being  destroyed ;  each 
one  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  other  two. 
This  formidable  Trinity,  compounded  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  hypocrisy,,  is  the  only  demon  or 
Devil  that  ever  has^  or,  most  likejy,  ever  will  tor- 
ment the  human  race.' — Oweri's  Peclarafion  of 
Mental  Independence.  {^  ^^r^}^ 
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feasible.  It  has  often  been  attempted, 
and  sometimes,  for  a  .season,  succeeded.  | 
But  to  nhoWsh.  property,  and  retain  wealth 
— to  prohibit  covetousness,  and  yet  en- 
courage luxury — to  make  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  means  of  enjoyment  a  crime, 
while  the  multiplication  of  enjoyment  it- 
self is  the  very  end  of  his  system — and 
to  expect  that  this,  singular  balance  of 
opposite  tendencies  will  be  maintained, 
not  by  the  strong  arm  of  superior  power, 
but  by  the  voluntary  agency  of  voluntary 
members  of  a  joint-stock  society,  is  reaU 
ly  too  bold  a  theory,  we  should  have  sup- 
posed, even  for  the  unhappy  and  ignorant 
mechanics  for  whdm  he  is  writing.  And 
yet  this  is  the  fundamental  axiom — the 
corner  stone  of  a  system,  which  boasts 
to  overthrow  all  dimculties — to  have  no 
connection  with  any  mysteries— to  say 
nothing  but  what  is  int^ligible  to  all 
men,  and  founded  on  habitual  experience. 

Unhappily,  this  absurd  theory — melan- 
choly as  it  is  to  think  on  the  sad  state 
of  the  population  among  whom  he  ven- 
tures to  broach  it — is  the  only  part  of 
his  speculations  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  mention  him,  even  in  the  comparative- 
ly mild  terms  of  an  uninstructed  enthu- 
siast ;  and  it  was  this  alone  which  Mr. 
Southey,  ai^d  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  other 
men  of  high  character,  contemplated, 
when  they  spoke,  in  former  days,  of  his 
benevolence  and  respectability.  He  has 
seen,  and,  ,we  hope,  felt  deeply  for,  an 
evil  wh^ch  is,  and  will  be,  a  curse  to  this 
country;  and  he  has  imagined  a  silly 
scheme  for  its  removal,  which,  however, 
is  not  more  silly  than  the  scheme  of  abo- 
lishing the  corn  laws,  or  increasing  the 
suflfrage,  or  giving  vote  by  ballot,  or 
maqy  other  projects  of  modern  date,  for 
remedying  the  same  evil — an  evil  which 
never  can  be  remedied,  so  long  as  our 
manufactories  exist  under  a  high  pressure 
of  covetous  free-trade  competition. 

But  the  political  economy  of  this 
scheme  is  coupled  with  certain  ethical 
and  religious  speculations;  and,  like  an 
ulcer  in  a  body  generally  diseased,  they 
deserve  to  bef  inspected — they  indicate 
something  far  worse  than  either  depravity 
or  hallucination  in  the  mind  of  one 
individual,  « 

Mr.  Owen  is  an  Eudoimonist*— that  is, 
he  belongs  to  a  school,  or,  rather,  we 
should  say,  to  a  generation,  which, 
following  the  fashion  of  several  genera- 
tions before  it,  makes  all  goodness,  all 
action,  and  all  knowledge  referable,  not 
to  a  positive  law  emanating  either  me- 


diately or  immediately  from  a  supexior 
Divine  authority,  but  to  human  enjoynient 
— to  what  they  call  happiness.  On  this 
principle,  Mr.  Owen  has  taken  his  stand  ; 
and  he  has  followed  it  out — correctly, 
we  think,  most  correctly-^with  a  courage 
and  perseverance  far  superior  to  any  of 
his  predecessors,  into  its  legitimate  and 
necessary  consequences.  His  conclu- 
sions,  indeed,  are  so  accurate,  that  we 
must  warn  from  any  conflict  with  him — 
from  any  contempt  or  sarcasm,  or  any 
attempt  to  convert  him — every  eudsemo- 
nist  iti  the  nation — every  politicaf  econo- 
mist, who  measures  the  prosperity  of  his 
country  by  the  amount  of  the  excise  and 
customs — every  moralist  who  makes  the 
exercise  of  the  intellect,  or  the  indiil- 
gence  of  the  aflfections,  or  the  pursuit  of 
an  end,  or  the  pleasures  of  the  sense, 
or  power,  or  honour,  or  any  gratification 
whatever,  in  the  body  or  in  the  mind, 
the  supreme  end  and  rule  of  man — and 
every  religionist,  also,  who  makes  devo« 
tion  an  enjoyment,  and  religion  easy,  and 
a  future  life  the  motive  of  piety,  forget- 
ting the  express  declaration  respecting 
a  '  strait  gate  and  a  narrow  way.'  Not 
One  of  these  but  must  be  foiled,  if  he 
engages  in  battle  with  the  poor  infidel, 
who  has  taken  the  same  ground  with 
themselves,  but  has  understood  it  better. 
For  if  our  own  happiness,  that  is,  the 
happiness  either  of  ourselves  or  of  the  spe- 
cies, be  the  sole  object  and  rule  of  man,  he 
needs  no  other.  If  any  other  rule  is  to 
be  referred  to,  to  guide  us  in  our  pursuit, 
then  this  rule,  and  not  our  happiness,  is 
our  ultimate  law ;  and  this  law  could 
have  no  validity  except  as  the  dictate  of 
a  supreme  authority  over  man ;  and  that 
supreme  authority  is  God:  and  thus, 
obedience  to  God,  and  not  benevolence 
to  man,  either  to  ourselves  or  to  others, 
is  the  criterion  of  our  duty,  and  the 
essence  of  our  perfection.  But  this 
would  little  suit  the  enlightened  eudspmo- 
nist,  who,  by  his  first  maxim,  necessarily 
excludes  the  idea  of  a  divine  revelation. 
He,  therefore,  takes  his  stand  with  his 
own  dim  telescope  to  make  a  survey  of 
human  happiness,  and  his  own  poor  hands 
and  feet,  without  a  guide,  to  carry  him  in 
the  pursuit.  And  when  he  starts  on  his 
course,  and  tumbles  into  this  ditch,  and 
befouls  himself  in  that  quagmire,  and 
now  breaks  his  head  against  an  unseen 
wall,  and  now  is  run  over  and  trodden 
on  by  the  more  rapid  pursuers  in  the 
same  cha^e,  and  still  more  frequently 
knocks  down  and  mutilates  the.. pasties, 
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for  whose  benefit  he  is  racing-^quiet 
spectators  look  on  with  amazement,  and 
pity  and  praice  him  for  his  zeal,  whatever 
be  his  blunders,  as  a  benevolent  and  ar^u 
able  enthusiast,  with  a  good  heart,  but 
rather  heated  head;— instead  of  calling 
him,  as  they  ought,  and  as  the  Scriptures 
call  him\  an  infidel  or  a  fool,  for  walking 
in  .the  sight  of  his  own  eyes,  when  his 
Creator  has  expressly  forbidden  it. 

In  this  race  Mr.  Owen  is  supremely 
energetic.  Few  have  been  more  so  since 
the  days  of  the  French  devolution.  His 
only  law  beins^  his  own  notion  of  his  own 
happiness,  ana  of  the  happiness  of  other 
people,  of  both  which  he  naturally  forms 
pretty  much  the  same  conception  —  he 
asserts,  with  undoubted  consistency,  that 
ho  has  as  much  right  to  his  own  views  of 
happiness,  as  any  other  man  has  to  his; 
a  claim  which  no  eudsemonist  can  dispute, 
without  allowing  an  authority  in  man  to 
dictate  to  his  fellow  man  on  his  nearest 
and  dearest  interests,  and  to  dictate,  as 
mere  man,  with  common  human  frailties 
and  human  fallibilities,  without  any  divine 
assistance. 

Mr.  Owen,  therefore,  is  fully  at  liberty 
to  adopt  his  own  views;  and  his  own 
views  will  seem  very  sensible,  and  what 
philosophers  in  the  present  day  call  sound 
and  practical.  There  is  not  a  taint  of 
mysticism  about  them.  He  seems  to 
think,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  that 
when  a  man  has  a  good  coat  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  a  joint  of  meat  upon  his 
spit,  and  a  good  fire  to  warm  him,  and  a 
good  house  to  keep  out  the  weather,  and 
pretty  sights  to  please  his  eye,  and  agree- 
able sounds  tp  soothe  his  ear,  and  the 
wants  of  the  touch  and  the  nostrils  pro- 
perly provided  for,  like  the  other  senses, 
then  man  is  a  happy  animal,  and  may  lie 
down  in  his  sty  content.  And  Mr.  Owen 
has  a  large,  a  very  large  number  of  sup- 
porters in  this  ennobling  theory,  who  yet 
would  little  like  to  be  ranged  under  his 
banners.  If  enjoyment  in  any  shape  is 
the  end  of  our  life,,  and  the  rule  of  our 
conduct,  why  the  pleasure  of  the  body  is 
more  easily  obtained  than  that  of  the 
mind,  and  is  liable  to  fewer  disappoint- 
ments, and  is  assuredly  more  poignant ; 
and  if  properly  and  prudently  husbanded, 
as  Mr.  Owen  eairnestly  recommends,  why 
it  will  last  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
bring  perhaps  in  this  world  few  disagree- 
able results  ;  and  so  Mr.  Owen  will  carry 
with  him  not  only  the  whole  Epicurean 
herd,  but  all  the  grave,  respectable  politi- 
cal ecjonomists,  who  make  the  wealth  or 


the  weal  of  a  nation  to  consist  in  its  ex- 
ports and  imports — those  exports  and 
imports  being  only  so  many  indulgences 
for  man's  flesh  and  blood. 

Having  arrived .  safely  thus  far,  and 
fixed  his  end,  he  then  claims  an  undoubt- 
ed  right  (and  all  the  expediency  gentle- 
men,  either  naoral  or  political,  must  re- 
ceive him  among  them,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not,  just  as  fine  ladies  in  muslin 
dresses  would  \yelcome  a  chimney-sweep- 
er)— he  claims  an  undoubted  right  to 
form  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  means 
necessary  and  proper  for  obtaininff  his 
end.  Tn  selecting  them,  indeed,  he  is 
bold,  and  in  prosecuting  them  vigorous, 
but  not  to  any  degree  which  is  not  logi« 
cally  defensible  on  the  expediency  prin- 
ciple. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  is — not  the 
abolition  of  marriage ;  ne  wise  or  moral 
man  would  dream  of  recommendino^  *  a 
promiscuous  intercourse  like  beasts ;  but 
marriage  is  one  of  the  trinity  of  curses — 
property  and  religion  being  the  two 
others,  which  hang  like  a  blight  upon  the 
world.  What  can  be  more  miserable 
than  an  ill-assorted  union  1  What  more 
hard  than  the  prohibition  of  consorting 
as  we  choose— joining  when  we  choose 
— and  separating  as  we  choose  ?  Milton 
(oh,  what  a  lesson  it  is  to  see  the  sophis- 
tries and  follies  of  such  men,  clothed  as 
they  have  hitherto  been  by  the  delusion 
of  a  name,  now  brought  out  and  exposed 
to  shame !) — Milton  in  this  point  was  a 
socialist ;  and  they  reprint  a  number  of 
his  works.  And  they  follow  Milton^s 
steps,  perhaps  with  rather  a  greater  plen- 
itude of  licence,  but  nothing  which  any 
logician  can  refuse,  in  petitioning  for  an 
unlimited  power  of  separation — ^^whether 
it  is  to  be  daily  or  hourly,  they  do  not 
say ;  but,  of  course,  no  objection  can  be 
raised  on  the  score  of  frequency.  What- 
ever is  necessary  for  man's  happiness  is 
right ;  and  who  can  be  happy  if  prevented 
from  withdrawing,  whenever  he  may  wish, 
from  a  disagreeable  companion  1 

We  wish  particularly  that  it  should  be 
observed,  that  these  new  ideas  respecting 
marriage  follow  close  upon  the  New  Mar- 
riage Act.  They  are,  indeed,  very  inti- 
mately connected. 

But  the  permanence  of  the  marriage 
tie  is  not  the  only  '  curse'  in  the  present 
system  of  domestic  life.  Children  are 
generally  troublesome.  When  persons 
are  poor  and  starving  they  are  peculiarly 
so ;  and  life  is  not  a  blessing  either  to 
themselves  or  to  their  parents.    And  Mr. 
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tialtlhua  &a8  satisfactorily  shown  by 
countless  figures,  omitting  only  one  (the 
power  of  a  merciful  Providence),  that 
man  multiplies  and  will  multiply  more 
rapidly  than  food,  and  therefore  we  must 
put  some  stop  to  this  growth  of  popula- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  remark  how 
every  foul  sink  of  doctrine,  which  has 
been  opened  of  late  years  in  this  country, 
all  run  together  into  this  grand  cloaca  of 
Owenism.  The  present  is  a  sewer  avow- 
edly drained  off  from  the  lucubrations  of 
the  Benthamites.  Mr.  Owen  has  not  yet 
reached  the  acm6  of  wisdom  on  this  sub- 
ject 5  but  we  are  sure  that  a  little  reflec  - 
tion  will  show  him  the  mistake  which  he 
has  made  in  stopping  short  of  the  plan 
which  has  been  proposed  and  '  published 
for  the  instruction  of  the  labourer,  by  one 
Marcus.'  *  Charcoal  vapour'  (we  quote 
from  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  had  the  book  be- 
fore hitft*)  '  and  other  easy  methods  exist, 
by  which  all  children  of  working  people 
after  the  third,  may  bci  disposed  of  by 
painless  extinction.  ^  And  beautiful  ce- 
meteries,' adds  Marcus,  ^  with  walks  and 
flower-pots,  may  be  provided  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  for  the  reception  of  super- 
fluous infants,  and  as  consolatory  prome- 
nades for  their  afflicted  parents.' 

We  beg  to  assure  the  reader  that  the 
proposal  is  perfectly  serious ;  and,  more 
than  this,  we  may  assure  them  that  it  is 
almost  innocence  compared  with  what 
has  been  written  and  sanctioned  by  the 
man  Owen  himself,  and  his  son,  on  this 
loathsome  subject,  and  to  which  we  dare 
not  allude  farther. 

But  one  fact  is  curious:  the  infidel,  to 
speak  generally,  has  discovered  two 
means,  by  which  man  may  hope  to  escape 
from  the  catastrophe  prophesied  by  po- 
litical economists :  they  are,  fasting  and 
self-denial — a  self-denial,  however,  which 
is  not  to  exclude  a  gross  sensuality.  We 
thought  that  the  Church  long  since — not 
Tooking  to  political  economy,  not  afraid 
of  perishing  with  famine  under  the  eye 
of  a  merciful  Creator,  unless  famine  was 
sent  on  us  for  our  sins,  but  obeying  the 
law  of  the  cross,  and  mortifying  its 
earthly  passions  in  order  to  fit  itself  for 
heaven — had  anticipated,  nineteen  cen- 
turies ago,  this  modern  discovery ;  had 
prescribed  the  same  rules  to  her  child- 
ren, only  leaving  out  the  sensuality,  and 
consecrating  the  marriage  union  with  a 
mystery  of  purity  and  holiness.  But  we 
must  proceed. 

The  man  has  discovered  a  third  curse 

"  •  ChartiOT,  by  T.  Cwlyla,  p.  1 1 1. 


besides  property  and  marriage — it  is  re- 
ligion  ;  and  we  can  well  understand  that 
it  should  be  so.  Religion — true,  genuine 
religion — is  of  all  things  most  opposed  to 
dreams  of  epicurism,  expediency,  and  li- 
cence. It  sets  up  for  the  guide  of  man, 
not  m&n  himself,  but  law ;  stem,  uncom- 
promising law,  for  his  reason  as  well  as 
for  his  will.  It  speaks  nothing  of  plea- 
sure at  first,  but  of  pain  and  self-denial ; 
that  man  must  work  before  he  rests  5  suf- 
fer before  he  is  crowned  5  show,  in  the 
sight  of  heaven,  that  he  can  bear,  and  act, 
and  be  a  hero  and  a  martyr, — not  merely 
that  he  can  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and 
fatten  like  a  pig  in  his  sty.  And  Religion 
has  her  truths — her  fixed,  indisputable 
truths — her  message  and  commission 
from  heaven,  countersigned  and  attested 
— and  she  cannot  slur  over  errors,  ot 
think  light  of  blasphemies,  or  bear  that 
men  should  walk  on  in  ignorance  and 
folly,  without  raising  her  protest,  draw- 
ing her  lines  of  exclusion,  censurinfi^, . 
warning,  condemning,  and  punishing.  It 
is  the  task  laid  on  her  by  God.  The  very 
office  of  the  Church  is  to  hold  up  the  light 
of  truth  in  the  world ;  to  save  it  from  be- 
ing blown  out  by  every  wind  of  fancy; 
to  bring  it  constantly  and  firmly  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men,  that  those  who  will 
see,  may  see.  If  bad  men  have  gone  be- 
yond this,  and  made  religion  the  mask  of 
cruelty,  religion  is  as  much  to  be  censur- 
ed for  it,  as  justice  would  be,  if  a  judge 
gave  a  corrupt  judgment  and  declared  it 
law. 

But  all  this  illiberality,  this  condemna- 
tion of  others  for  not  thinking  as  we  do 
ourselves,  is  to  be  banished  from  the  New 
World.  Unhappily  the  author  of  the 
New  World,  like  others  of  the  same 
school,  does  not  set  so  good  an  example 
as  we  might  hope  from  his  profession — 
*  Moral  monsters,'  *  robbers  and  murder- 
ers,' 'cruel  and  irrational  creatures,' 
'  persons  fit  only  for  the  cells  of  our  ter- 
restrial lunatic  asylums,'  '  the  curses  of 
mankind,' '  intellectual  hypocrites,'  which 
are  the  least  uncomplimentary  terms  ap* 

glied  to  all,  who  happen  to  differ  from 
It.  Owen's  notions ;  surely  these  indi- 
cate something  like  the  old  leaven  of  illi- 
berality. But  then,  Mr.  Owen  knows  full 
well  what  liberality  and  toleration  really 
mean.  And  he  speaks  the  language  of 
the  day.  It  means,  opening  one's  door, 
when  a  thief  asks  for  admission ;  throw- 
ing down  one's  arms  when  a  murderer  is 
threatening  an  attack — giving  without 
taking— submitting  withoutr-^resisting — 
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and  all  this,  when  under  a  solemn  injanc« 
tion  to  give  nothing,  and  yield  nothing, 
hecause,  what  we  are  placed  to  ^uard  is 
not  our  own.  But  Mr.  Owen  is  quite 
safe.  All  the  haters  of  positive  doctrines, 
all  the  lax  sentimental  religionists,  who 
have  made  charity,  not  truth,  their  wor- 
ship, and  would  sacrifice  God  himself  for 
peace  and  quietness,  have  spoken,  as  he 
has  spoken,  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  i  and  they  will  all  fall  into  the  pro- 
cession of  absurdities,  with  which  he 
hopes  to  be  inducted  into  the  throne  of  a 
New  Moral  World. 

Still  there  is  a  difficulty  to  be  sur- 
mounted. '  With  all  our  laxity  of  princi- 
pies — hollow  as  the  ground  is,  on  which 
every  branch  of  sectarians  have  been 
resting  their  belief — the  great  mass  of 
the  British  nation  still  do  call  themselves 
Christians — still  profess  their  faith  in  the 
diflferent  creeds,  which  they  each  make 
for  themselves,  and  all  declare  to  be 
found,  clearly  and  palpably  written,  in 
the  pages  of  Scriptures.  Till  this  preju- 
dice be  overthrown,  a  system  which  de- 
nies Christianity,  which  denies  all  re- 
ligion,* must  be  liable  to  illiberal  cen- 
sures. 

The  very  judicious  course  taken  in  re- 
moving this  difficulty  cannot  be  pointed 
out  better  than  in  the  words  of  a  very 
eminent  man,  an  eye-witness : — 

*  In  private,'  he  says,  •  I  find  their  course  to  be 
this.  A.  socialist  calb  perhaps  on  a  youn^  man 
jnst. leaving oor  Sunday  school;  he  falls  into  con. 
versation  about  the  Church,  admits  that  an  Eatab. 
lUhment  is  usefiul  for  many  purposeR,  but  insinuates 
objections  urged  by  distentera;  and  so  he  leaves 
him.  After  calling  again  a  few  times,  he  brings 
his  friend  over  to  ^rtiera/  Protestantism;  against 
general  Protestantism  be  brings  the  Romish  objec 
tions ;  at  last  he  insinuates  the  objections  aes-inst 
Christianity  altogether ;  und,  speaking  of  the  Bible, 
affirms  that  the  Socialists  have  a  great  regard  for 
the  Bible — **  that  is^  for  the  moral  parts,  excluding, 
of  course,  the  immoral.**  These  are  the  words 
often  used,  and  then  begins  the  attack  on  the  Bible.* 

The  attack  on  the  Bible  is  carried  on, 
as  may  be  seen  in  their  tracts,  and  in  the 
republication  of  Volney,  and  Voltaire's, 
and  Payne's  exploded  blasphemies,  by 
the  aid  of  physical  science — by  geology, 
chemistry,  geometry,  astronomy,  and 
other  modem  onomies  and  ologies  brought 
to  bear  on  the  historical  facts  of  the 
Scriptures,  forgetting  that  those  very 
sciences  rest  on  the  same  basis  of  testi- 

*  *  All  the  Mythologv  of  the  Ancients,  and  all 
the  Religion  of  the  Modems,  are  mere  fanciful  no- 
tions  of  men.' — OwetCs  Book  of  ths  New  Moral 
World,  p.  46. 


mony  with  Scripture  itself,  but  testimony 
a  million  times  weaker.  When  the  Bible 
has  been  disposed  of,  the  course  is  plain ; 
for  not  having  as  yet  any  system  of  Ma- 
hometanism  or  Buddhism  recognised  by 
Parliament,  and  supported  by  grants  from 
the  Treasury,  the  unhappy  beings  who 
have  been  exposed  to  these  attacks  have 
no  place  of  refuge  from  themselves  but 
in  the  rational  religion,  of  which  Owen  ia 
the  apostle,  and  halls  of  science  the 
churches,  and  infanticide,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  an  article  of  its  creed. 

And  now  let  us  look  back  to  Mr.  Owen^s 
allies— to  those  who,  we  are  told,  pave 
the  way  for  him,  and  pave  it  smoothly. 
First  and  foremost,  Conservatism  ;  and  by 
Conservatism  we  mean  not  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  our  old  and  soimd  institu- 
tions, both  in  Church  and  State — God 
forbid  ! — but  the  support  of  the  Church 
merely  as  an  establishment,  as  a  civil 
functionary,  not  as  an  independent  reli- 
gious society  founded  by  Uod  himself. 
Secondly  Dmen/^dissent  which  attacks 
the  Church,  but  hopes  to  leave  religion  un- 
touched ;  which  calls  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, meaning  by  liberty  of  conscience 
the  right  of  every  individual  to  hold  and  to 
promulgate  his  own  fancies,  whether  true 
or  false,  without  check  or  rebuke.  Thirdly, 
Popery^ — Popery  with  its  strong  and  irre- 
fragable arguments  against  the  principles 
of  dissent,  and  attested  at  every  turn  by  the 
miseries  of  our  distractions,  and  the  de- 
struction which  they  have  wrought  in  so- 
ciety and  in  truth.  Then  Ultra'ProiesianU 
tsm,orablind  indiscriminate  hatred  of  all 
that  mixed  system  which  is  well  called  Ro- 
man Catholic — Catholic  in  its  truths,  Ro- 
man in  its  falsehoods — a  hatred  which 
condemns  practices  and  tenets,  not  be- 
cause they  are  novel  interpolations  of  the 
Divine  word,  but  because  they  do  not  ac- 
cord with  our  notions  of  what  is  right  or 
wrong,  useful  or  pernicious,  true  or  false. 
Then  morality — the  moral  system  of  the 
day,  which  follows  up  the  principle  of 
Ultra-Protestantism,  and  makes  it  own 
conscience  the  standard  of  truth,  and 
looks  down  calmly  and  contemptuously 
upon  the  combatants  for  theological 
dogmas,  as  they  are  called,  without  deign- 
ing to  enter  into  '  questions  of  words, 
and  names,  and  of  your  law.'  Then  fol- 
lows Biblical  CTtticism — the  captious 
quibbling  scepticism,  coming  in  upon  us 
from  Germany  like  a  flood  ;  which,  arm- 
ed with  the  maxim  of  *  the  Bible  and  the 
Bible  alone,'  strips  it  of  all  its  defences, 
while  nominally  magnifying  its  authority, 
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— which,  instead  of  approaching  it  with  a 
reverential  and  child-like  spirit,  and  read- 
ing it  as  it  lies  open  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  under  the  guidance  of  her  eye, 
and  with  the  support  of  her  testimony, 
snatches  it  from  her,  runs  with  it  into  a 
comer,  douhts  this' point,  disputes  that, 
modifies  another,  is  startled  at  a  fourth, 
and  tears  out  text  after  text,  leaf  after 
leaf,  until  nothing  is  left  hut  the  empty 
cover,  and  the  word  of  God  has 
vanished,  as  hefore  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Church,  so  now  from  the  ^vritten 
page  —  vanished  altogether  from  the 
world.  And,  lastly  Physical  Science^  in 
every  age  and  country  the  great  hand-maid 
of  infidelity.  Not  as  if  the  works  of  God 
were  not  also  His  word,  though  written 
in  ciphers  and  hieroglyphics  ;  or  as  if  to 
know  His  works  were  not  man  s  privilege 
and  duty.  But,  when  men  will  study 
God's  works  before  they  have  learnt 
His  nature — when  they  will  bury  them- 
selves in  the  darkness  of  the  brute  mate- 
rial world,  till  the  very  sun,  as  they  turn 
to  look  up,  becomes  black  to  their  daz- 
zled eye — when  they  will  fix  men's 
thoughts  and  hearts  on  what  they  taste, 
and  see,  and  touch,  and  handle,  so  that  all 
the  world  unseen  becomes  unreal  and  vi- 
sionary—when they  make  their  experience 
their  teacher,  instead  of  their  assistant, 
distrust  the  power  of  the  mind  in  gener- 
ating truth,  and  call  it  a  dead  passive 
machine  at  the  mercy  of  external  im- 
pressions— and  when  they  have  traced 
the  motions  and  the  laws  of  maUer  till 
they  can  prophesy,  and  combine,  and 
control  them,  worshipping  it  for  its 
power,  and  yet  governing  it  as  a  slave — 
then,  indeed,  physical  science  turns  into 
an  open  foe  of  Christianity.  It  becomes 
idolatry.  It  raises  up  for  man  the  same 
object  of  worship  in  Nature — precisely 
the  same,  as  the  person  does,  of  whose 
more  open  blasphemies  it  is  our  pain  to 
be  now  speaking. 

These  are  the  considerations  which 
have  induced  us  to  notice  him  at  present. 
By  himself  he  would  pass  away  like  a 
Home,  a  Carlisle,  or  a  Thoms,  or  any 
other  wretched  being,  who  has  been  per- 
mitted to  disturb  the  peace  of  society. 
But  he  has  friends  ana  agents  in  every 
class  of  the  community,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest — in  our  expediency  politi- 
cians, in  our  evangelical  clergy,  in  our 
pious  dissenters,  in  our  German  scholars, 
and  literary  and  scientific  societies — all 
unconsciously  but  zealously  doing  his 
work,  and  preparing  the  minds  of  the  na« 
tion   for    imbibing    his  poisons.      And 


again  we  warn  them  all  against  attempt- 
ing to  battle  with  him  openly,  until  they 
have  provided  other  principles,  and  a 
sounder  creed  than  they  profess  at  pre- 
sent. Theirs  are  the  premises — his  is  the 
conclusion ;  and  a  conclusion,  which 
cannot  be  evaded  by  any  subtlety  of  logic, 
or  any  horror  at  its  atrocity. 

But  such  docirineSj  it  will  be  urged  in 
the  vain  hope  of  escape,  arc  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  Government 
has  answered,  No ;  the  toleration  system 
answers.  No.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  the 
law  of  the  land.  Then — when  Protestan- 
tism was  sufficient  5  for  no  one  yet 
dreamed  of  a  creed,  which  should  go 
farther  in  modifying  Catholic  truths  than 
the  abjuration  of  ropery.  Then  came 
Christianity,  anything  which  called  itself 
Christianity.  But  Christianity  has  had  its 
turn  ;  and  now  comes  Rational  Religion, 
avowing,  as  its  boast,  the  principle  of 
rationalism  from  which  all  the  rest  pro- 
ceeded. You  cannot  punish  the  blasphe- 
mies of  Socialism  without  following  it 
up  by  the  condemnation  of  Dissent.  If 
you  allow  Dissent,  receive  it  into  your 
legislature,  admit  it  to  your  homes,  treat 
it  as  an  erroneous  opinion,  but  an  opinion 
for  which  man  is  not  responsible  to  man, 
you  cannot  shut  your  doors  against  only 
another  species  of  dissent,  though  the 
dissent  is  from  the  name  of  Christianity, 
as  well  as  from  its  fundamental  axiom  of 
One  Apostolic  Catholic  Church. 

But  it  is  morally  mischievouSy^  destrvc- 
tive  to  the  peace  of  society ^  not  merely  to  the 
unity  of  religiou  $  belief!  We  had  thought, 
and  every  lax,  easy  religionist,  who  has 
ridiculed  polemical  controversies,  has 
made  the  outcry  also,  that  of  all  things 
which  destroy  the  peace  of  society,  reli- 
gious dissension  was  the  most  formidable 
— the  most  to  be  repressed.  But  what- 
ever be  thought  of  this — moral  or  immo- 
ral— Socialism  is  safe  from  attack.  Our 
hands  are  tied.  We  have  laid  down  the 
principle,  and  acted  on  it  for  years,  that 
blasphemy  and  sedition  are  not  the  pro. 
per  subjects  of  legal  condemnation — that 
to  punish  the  circulation  of  them  only  pro- 
motes it ;  that  we  may  trust  to  the  good 
sense  and  wisdom  of  Englishmen  to  re- 
pudiate such  absurdities.  Let  things 
alone,  and  all  will  come  right.  May  we 
ask  then,  what  is  the  use  of  a  govern- 
ment 1  What  need  of  laws,  and  courts  of 
justice,  if  the  grossest  of  crimes — trea- 
son against  God  and  our  country — are 
encouraged  by  the  sight  of  punishment  1 
If  we  are  so  sensible  and  so  wise,  what  do 
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we  want  with  rulers  1  But  government 
has  destrojred  itself.  It  has  abdicated  its 
own  functions.  In  ^ying  from  persecu- 
tion it  has  sunk  into  indifference.  It  has 
abstained  from  punishment,  till  criminals 
are  so  hardy  and  so  numerous,  that  pun- 
ishment seems  impossible.  Even  con- 
tempt can  no  longer  be  enforced.  What 
the  Attorney- Oeneral  might  shrink  from 
producing  before  a  jury,  for  fear,  shall  we 
.  say,  of  provoking  opposition,  or  of  un- 
cloking  hideous  vice — the  bishops  hate 
been  compelled  to  bring  publicly  before 
the  House  of  Lords — ^to  defile  themselves 
and  that  assembly  by  details  which  we 
could  not  republish.  And  it  is  found  that 
the  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  is  in  the  condition  in  which  aS, 
who  know  the  principles  of  the  age, 
would  expect  to  find  them — at  the  lowest 
ebb — in  a  state,  which  is  leaving  at  this 
moment  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
an  easy,  unyielding  prey  to  the  monstro- 
sities  of  Socialism. 

But  public  opinion  will  correct  ii !  We 
answer  that  public  opinion  is  itself  cor- 
rupted. Public  opinion  can  never  sit  as  a 
stem  inexorable  judge,  without  a  volume 
of  positive  and  undisputed  law  to  support 
its  decisions ;  and  this  has  been  taken  from 
its  hand  by  the  same  sophistical  process, 
which  has  rested  religion  on  individual  | 
ratiocination,  and  morals  on  individual 
feeling.  And  public  opinion  feels  this ;  it 
dares  not  speak.  How  few  would  ven- 
ture to  turn  off  their  labourers,  who  be- 
come Socialists — ^would  refuse  to  meet 
such  men  in  society — ^would  order  them 
from  their  presence  as  self-convicted  cri- 
minals— as  loathsome  objects — if  they 
ventured  to  appear  within  their  doors. 
No !  public  opinion  is  at  this  moment  a 
coward —bullied  (it  is  the  only  word  to 
express  the  abjectness  of  its  submission 
to  every  new  absurdity) — bullied  by  so- 
phisms and  nicknames,  not  knowing  the 
grounds  of  its  own  belief,  and  therefore 
distrusting  itself,  and  incapable  of  con- 
demning others.  And  even  if  it  dared  to 
condemn.  Socialism  is  deaf,  and  before  it 
ran  the  risk  of  incurring  the  stripes  of 
shame,  it  put  on  a  hard  tough  skin, 
through  which  no  pain  can  pierce.  Ben- 
tham,  and  the  French  materialists,  whom 
they  translate  and  publish,  have  provided 
them  amply  with  this.  Our  opinions,  they 
sayj  are  not  in  our  power :  they  are  made 
for  us  by  our  brain — ^by  nerves,  blood, 
skin,  bones,  sun^  air,  water,  beef,  mutton, 
brandy,  everything  we  touch,  or  see,  or 
taste — they  grow,   like   potatoes  in  the' 
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ground ;  and  as  no  potato  can  help  being 
round  or  oblong,  white  or  black,  so  no 
man's  mind  can  resist  the  force  which 
moulds  it,  and  become  other  than  it  is 
made  to  become ;  and  therefore  all  moral 
censure  4s  unjust  and  criminal ! 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
warn  any  well-intentioned  but  not  deeply, 
instructed  antagonist  against  rashly  ven- 
turing on  the  refutation  of  this  metaphysi. 
cal  problem.    Bishop  Butler*  has  shown 
them  already  the  only  mode,  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  and  materialism  as 
connected  with  necessity,  can  be  safely 
met.     It  is  by  denying,  not  the  minor  pre* 
miss,  '  that  man's  agency  depends  on  or- 
ganisation,' but  the  major,   'that  he  ia 
therefore  irresponsible,'  that  the  argument, 
if  arflpument  is  ever  to  be  tolerated,  must  be 
conducted.  It  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries 
of  our  being,  that  we  are  most  intimatolv 
connected  with  an  external  creation,  with 
the  machines  of  our  bodies  as  weU  as  with 
the  other  detached  parts  of  the  material 
world.  It  is  a  mystery,  involved  essential- 
ly in  the  very  fact  of  a  creation — for  a  cre- 
ation without  laws  to  guide  it,  rendering  it 
dependent  on  the  Creator,  is  incomprehen- 
sible, perhaps  impossible.   And  whatever 
be  the  degree  of  our  dependence  upon  a 
material  organization  without  us,  there  is 
evidence  of  it  to  some  extent, — sufilcient 
to  embarrass  the  metaphysical  discussion. 
And  why  should  we   wish  to  escape 
from  the  fact,  when  Christianity  itself, 
beyond  any  other  system,  has  declared 
the  close  communion  of  mind  and  body, 
and  made  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
a    very  article  of  faith  ?      But  besides 
tbis,  iSocialism  is  not  dealing  with    it 
blindly.     It  has  at  its  back  Locke  and 
the  sensualists,  and  Marat  and  the  ma- 
terialist philosophers  of  the  French  revo« 
lution  ;   and  materialist  physicians  and 
metaphysicians  of  our  own  times  ;  and 
the  Scotch  school,  who  have  been  urging 
us  so  long  to  analyse  our  mental  move- 
ments, just  as  we  analyse  the   physical 
world  ;  and,  above  all,  it  has  the  phreno- 
logists, who  have  done  Socialism  adiAir^ 
able  service,  as  a  link-boy  to  a  hangman's 
cart.    Let  it  therefore  be  remembered 
that  this  question  of  external  orsranisa- 
tion  and  influence  has  nothing  m  the 
world  to  do  .with  the  real  object,  for- 
which  its  advocates  support  it,  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  man.    As  Butler  admira- 
b^  shows,  human  responsibility,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust— of  which 

*  Analogy,  o.  6. 
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KintB,  in  our  furetent  defective  loiow- 
Ige,  we  cannot  be  competent  judges — 
is  a  fact  of  experience.  Wkether  or 
not  it  ought  to  co-exist  with  a  depend- 
ance  on  external  ciroumstanees,  we' 
know  that  it  does  and  will  exist.  We 
are  punished,  we  are  blamed,  censured 
and  rewarded,  liked  and  disliked,  hated 
and*  loved,  are  thought  good  or  bad,  and 
must  take  the  consequences  of  such  opi- 
nions of  our  characters,  however  those 
characters  are  formed.  So  long  as  soci- 
ety has  power,  they  will  punish  a  mur- 
derer, whether  he  is  influenced  by  his 
brain  or  not.  So  long  as  we  have  heart 
and  head,  we  shall  like  one  man  more 
than  another  ;  shall  approve  such  ac- 
tions, and  disapprove  such  others  ;  shall 
follow  up  our  likings  and  dislikinffs  by 
acts  of  kindness  or  severity.  Till  man 
is  disembowelled  of  his  affections,  till 
the  works  of  his  mechanism  are  taken 
out  of  him,  he  must  feel  and  must  act 
upon  a  distinction  between  good  and 
evil.  And  Mr.  Owen  himself,  whatever 
are  his  hopes  of  the  millennium,  when 
either  men's  likings  and  dislikings  of  mo- 
ral actions  shall  cease  altogether,  or 
shall  cease  to  influence  their  actions,  as 
BOW  he  declares  they  do,  has  not  yet  ex- 
hibited any  specimen  of  this  anticipated 
phenomenon.  He  does  himself  praise 
and  dispraise  in  very  strong  language  ; 
and  though  he  acknowledges  that  he 
ought  not  to  follow  up  his  sentiments 
by  any  overt  act,  he  does  meditate  an 
entire  destruction  of  the  characters,  and 
opinions,  and  moral  practices,  which  he 
so  strongly  detests.  That  in  so  doing 
he  will  cause  considerable  pain  and  in- 
convenience to  those  who  aahere  to  the 
old  moral  world  in  preference  to  the  new 
cannot  be  douUed ;  that  he  will  justify 
his  conduct  by  referring  to  the  evil  cha- 
racter of  his  antagonists'  proceedin^rg 
is  equaUy  dear  $  and  also,  that  he  will 
consider  himself  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
deal  with  them  according  to  their  ac- 
tions. Whether  such  deidings  will  be 
just  Of  not  is  a  question  into  which  he 
will  not  presume  to  enter.  Mr.  Owen 
kdmsetf  declares  they  will  be  most  un- 
just,  for  our  actions  to  men  oufirht  in  no 
way  to  be  inflnenced  by  considerations 
of  merit  or  demerit,  good  or  evil :  but 
that  the  dealings  themselves  wUl  take 
place,  we  should  be  quite  convinced, 
even  without  his  repeated  assertions  that 
his  whole  system  is  founded  with  this 
object. 

And  here  again  it  is  singular  to  see 
how  the  infidel,  in  blaspheming  Christian- 


itv,  is  compelled  to  adopt  the  very  system 
which  he  contemns,  omitting  only  those 
portions  which  make  it  practicable.  We 
had  thought  that  the  Almighty  Author  of 
Christianity  had,  1800  years  ago,  come 
down  upon  the  earth,  proclaiming  the 
same  melancholy  fact  of  man's  subjection 
to  an  external  power,  which,  by  himself, 
he  was  unable  to  control — speaking  of 
him  as  *  a  captive,'  as  '  in  prison/  as  *  un- 
able to  get  out,'  as  *  fast  bound  in  mise- 
ry and  iron,'  as  ^  the  slave  of  his  flesh, 
and  of  the  prince  of  this  world  and  of  dark- 
ness.' It  was  not  left  for  the  nineteenth 
century  to  make  such  a  discovery.  No 
good  or  wise  man  ever  lived,  who  did 
not  feel  and  groan  over  his  state  of  bond- 
age here  upon  earth ;  and  the  very  es* 
sence  of  vice  is  the  omission  of  efforts  te 
be  free.  But,  of  old,  man  also  recognii^ 
ed  within  himself,  not  only  hia  chains  and 
fetters,  but  a  spirit  struggling  to  escape, 
an  eye  turned  up  to  heaven,  looking  long* 
ingly  for  release  ;  a  voice  crying  for  as* 
sistance,  and  catching  at  any  sound 
which  promised  aid  :  this  fact  the  new 
Folly  has  forgotten.  Man  is  with  it  a 
slave,  and  a  slave  he  is  to  remain,  con- 
tentedly and  inextricably— -only  society 
is  to  mould  and  form  him  anew,  so  as  to 

erevent  him  from  feeling  his  fetters, 
[ow  society  itself  is  ever  to  become 
emancipated  from  the  iufluence  of  the 
old  system — how  the  darkness  in  which 
we  have  been  living  could  ever  produce 
light,  it  is  omitted  to  explain.  If  exter- 
nal impressions  generate  corresponding 
internal  sensations,  and  those  sensations 
again  by  necessity  generate  correspond- 
ing external  acts,  and  these  acts  again 
generate  more  similar  sensations,  how 
in  the  world  are  we  to  escape  from  this 
never  ending  circle^l  By  some  singular 
good  luck  the  poor  vain  old  man  who  has 
been  dreaming  of  a  new  world,  imagines 
that  he  has  escaped  from  the  fatdity ; 
and,  like  Epicurus'  atoms,  has  struck 
out  of  the  tram.road  to  originate  an  en- 
tirely new  course.  His  ignorance  is 
only  equal  to  his  conceit.  Bis  lamenta- 
tions over  the  present  state  of  man,  his 
desire  of  something  better,  a  great  part 
of  the  improvement,  which  he  meditates, 
are  nothing  but  the  hackneyed  principles, 
on  which  every  scheme  of  philosophy, 
religion,  and  society  has  been  instituted 
since  the  world  began.  The  only  parts 
which  can  claim  to  be  noyelties,  are  no 
novelties  in  Newgate  or  in  Bedlam.  Few 
fanatics  have  risen  up  either  in  religioner 
in  politics,  without  promising  a  new  moral 
worldj  though  few  have  hitherto  dreamed 
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of  acoompttflhiiig  it  by  saeh  means  as  his, 
without  It  being  neoesaary  to  commit 
them  to  the  care  either  of  a  gaoler  or  a 
keeper.  He  is  claiming  by  his  own  con- 
fession a  miraoulons  power,  a  power  to 
interrupt  the  course  of  necessity,  to 
DKike,  first,  society  and  then  man  entire- 
ly dififerent  from  what  the  lawa  of  his 
nature  must  make  him  by  the  Soctalisf  s 
own  confession.  And  that  such  a  power 
has  been  sent  into  the  world,  and  is  work- 
ing in  the  world  at  this  moment,  Chris- 
tians well  know,  and  that  the  end  will  be 
in  time  a  new  moral  world— a  wholly 
new  creation— where  men  will  neither 
hate,  nor  coret,  nor  cemsiire,  nor  punish, 
nor  fear  poTerty,  or  famine,  or  skltness  ; 
uriien  they  shall  have  all  things  in  com- 
mon, and  all  things  beyond  the  utmost 
abnndaace  of  their  desires.  But  then 
neither  will  they  be  sensual,  nor  blasphe- 
Bious,  nor  passire  slaTes  of  sense,  nor 
criminals,  nor  atheists,  nor  selfish  and 
self  indulgent,  nor  vicious  in  any  other 
form,  which  Mr.  Owen  hopes  to  recon- 
cile with  the  bliss  o[  his  promised  mil- 
lennium. 

There  were  unhappy  heretics  in  the 
first  centuries  of  the  CJnurch,  who  claim- 
ed the  same  power  with  him  of  establish- 
ing a  New  IVforal  World,  but  claimed  it 
as  messengers  from  heaven,  as  superna- 
turally  inspired,  wanting  only  one  thing 
-—credentials,  in  the  shape  of  miracles, 
to  attest  their  mission.  Then  came  others, 
who  would  work  the  same  wonder  by  an 
usurpation  in  the  name  of  the  Ghurdi. 
The  founders  of  the  religious  orders  were 
prophets  of  a  New  iMoral  World — all 
enemies  to  covetousness — all  forbidders 
of  marriage — all  declared  reformers  of 
the  existing  evils  of  society.  Th^n  came 
a  third  body,  the  friars  and  the  Jesuits. 
They  also  would  form  a  New  Moral 
World;  and  some  shadow  of  authority 
they  possessed  in  the  assumed  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  to  whom  they  professed  to 
subject  it.  On  them  followed  Anabap- 
tists, and  Brownists,  and  Fifth  Monarchy 
men,  and  all  the  other  enthusiasts  who 
set  to  work  to  reform  the  Churchy  that  is, 
to  establish  a  New  Moral  World,  without 
reference  to  precedent  or  law,  a^  indivi- 
dual Christians  only.  But  even  they 
claimed  divine  illumination.  And  then 
we  had  politicians,  with  their  new  codes 
of  laws  and  new  theories  of  civil  govern- 
ment, backed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  headsman  who  decapitated  their 
sovereign.  And  lastly  came  philosophers 
of  science — men  who  would  extirpate  all 


abuses  from  the  face  of  the  earth — and 
make  their  fellow-creatures  virtuous  and 
happy  by  knowledge — by  mechanics'  in- 
stitutes, and  penny  magazines,  ,and  a 
board  of  education,  and  lectures  at  the 
London  University  —  by  teaching  men 
that  a  cat  is  not  a  dog,  that  A  is  not  B, 
that  it  takes  so  many  inches  to  go  round 
the  earth,  and  so  many  more  to  go  round 
the  sun ;  that  Romans  once  lived  at  Rome, 
and  Greeks  at  Athens — ^that  twenty  and 
twenty  make  forty — that  if  you  swallow 
arsenic,  it  will  poison  you— and  if  you 
plant  acorns,  thev  will  certainly  grow, 
and  grow  with  their  roots  downwards 
and  their  boughs  up  in  the  air.  These 
men  had  their  miracles  likewise— their 
steam-engines,  and  railways,  and  printing- 
presses,  and  calculating  machines,  and 
iron  animals,  which  did  man  service,  and 
made  his  clothes  and  ground  his  corn, 
like  Homer's  tripods.  Such  things  they 
hailed  as  miracles,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  were  not  miracles ;  that  they 
were  explicable  by  man's  power  to  com- 
bine the  laws  of  nature-^while  with  the 
same  mouth  they  denied  the  existence  of 
any  miracle  whatever,  which  they  could 
not  by  experience  discover  to  be  none 
at  all. 

And  now,  a  fit  conclusion !  as  if,  hav- 
ing cast  off  the  Church,  and  every  sem- 
blance of  a  Church,  and  religion,  and 
law,  and  statesmanship,  and  all  philoso- 
phy but  sense,  one  after  the  other,  the 
numan  mind  was  now  ready  to  believe 
any  thin?,  however  gross,  there  comes  a 
man  without  any  credentials  whatever, 
with  a  denial  of  all  authority,  either  ori- 
ginal or  deleffated,  boasting  himself  *  a 
passive  machme  in  the  hands  of  fate,'  a 
selfish,  interested,  solitary,  unsupported 
propagator  of  a  system  yet  unheard  of  in 
the  world,  and  holding  out  only  four  nos- 
trums as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  life 
-^atheism,  divorce,  infanticide,  and  the 
destruction  of  master  manufacturers  ;— 
and  hundreds  are  found  to  foUow  him^* 
not  miserable  starving  beggars,  or  gentle- 
men, whose  organisation  has  developed 
itself  in  the  shape  of  piekpockots  or  riot- 
ers, hot  what  are  oalled  educated  men^ — ^^ 
educated  as  the  nineleeiilh  oeMury  edn- 
calesi  her  children*  to  read  srtid  write- 
men  who  can  translate  Freneli,  Atfd  wtiie 
graminatically,  and  quote  the  Bthl^-=^Who 
nave  been  head-elerkaincoufilittg-bMises^ 
teachers  in  Sunday  schools,  sinall  sur- 
geons, notaries  public,  mtddWng  litop* 
keepers,  ^enlightened  mechanics,'  alid 
even  (it  is  a  fact)  persons  wbd  ctti  dferd 
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to  subscribe  thousimds  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  this  new  mania. 

Surely  in  all  this,  if  we  wanted  such 
an  evidence — if  the  state  of  the  country 
did  not  show  it  on  all  other  sides  alike — 
there  is  proof  of  a  judicial  blindness  fall- 
ing on  an  age  which  calls  itself  wise — 
whose  sins  are  remaining  on  it,  because, 
with  thick  darkness  on  its  sight,  it  says 
that  it  can  see.  Surely  if  our  hands  are 
powerless  to  quell  the  nuisance — if  we 
dare  not  touch  it,  lest  its  stench  should 
break  out  further  and  poison  the  land — 
what  must  be  our  own  weakness,  and  the 
surrounding  corruption  1  What  is  to  be- 
come of  a  nation  whose  faith  is  so  sickly 
that  blasphemy,  in  the  most  silly  of  forms^ 
is  likely  to  overthrow  itl  Where  are  the 
powers  of  government,  if  it  cannot,  or 
dare  not,  punish  what  it  professes  to  be- 
lieve a  hideous  crime  1  Wnat  has  become 
of  public  opinion — of  that  voice,  which 
legislatures  and  judges,  and  priests,  and 
kiogs,  are  appointed  to  sound  trumpet- 
tongued  throughout  the  land,  proclaiming 
truth  and  goodness  to  a  people,  if  it  can- 
not speak  without  ruininff  what  it  is  ap- 
pointed to  guard  1  If  a  dead  beetle,  or 
any  other  noxious  thing,  is  found  in  a 
nest  of  ants,  they  do  not  carelessly  proi 
ceed  with  their  work,  as  if,  by  letting  it 
remain,  they  would  not  ultimately  be 
poisoned.  They  carry  it  away  piecemeal, 
cover  it  up,  destroy  it,  and  never  rest  till 
it  is  destroyed,  by  the  instinct  which  God 
has  given  them.  And  in  the  midst  of  this 
great  country  there  is  an  organised  soci- 
ety for  the  propagation  of  blasphemy  and 
atheism;  of  maxims  which  destroy  the 
very  moral  existence  of  man,  and  of  foul- 
nesses which  cannot  be  written  of — and 
yet  this  offensive  carrion  is  to  remain 
among  us  untouched — and  swell  in  its 
putrese^ice,  poisoning  and  defiling  all 
around  it !  Is  it  because  it  is  no  nuisance, 
and  blasphemy  no  crime  —  or  because 
Englishmen  are  so  seared  in  conscience 
that  they  would  revenge  its  punishment 
asjpersecution  % 

For  this,  let  us  remember,  is  the  real 
character  of  the  nuisance.  As  a  politico- 
economical  speculation.  Socialism  has 
always  failed,  and  always  must  fail.  It 
is  absurd,  but  it  is  comparatively  inno- 
cent. Anything,  which  would  put  an  end 
to  the  flagitiouB  corruptions  of  our  pre- 
sent manu£Busturing  system — which  would 
extinguish  covetousness — which  would 
prevent  the.accumulation  of  capital  in  a 
few  hands  and  distribute  it  among  many 
— raising  the    mechanic    from    a    mere 


drudge  to  comfort  and  independence — 
would  indeed  be  a  boon  to  the  world. 
No  Christian  quarrels  with  this  end — ^he 
only  wonders,  first,  that  man  in  his  sen- 
ses should  think  to  accomplish  it  by  the 
agency  of  joint^stock  societies,  uncon- 
trolled by  a  higher  and  better  power  than 
their  own ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Church 
itself  is  not  forming  plans  for  some  such 
institution  under  her  own  eye.  But  this 
politico- economical  character  is  only  the 
mask,  under  which  the  Owen  sect  has  en- 
rolled and  legalised  itself  in  the  eye  of 
the  statutes.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  they  boast, 
has  inspected  their  rules,  and  announced 
that  they  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the 
law.  Surely  we  may  observe,  by  the  by, 
this  law*  should  be  looked  at.  It  was 
not  of  old  the  practice  to  allow  societies 
to  shoot  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  heart 
of  the  state,  subject  to  no  visitation,  and 
especially  with  such  objects  as  the 
foUowing : — 


*  The  object  of  this  Society  shalJ  be  to  raise  funds 
for  mutual  afristance,  maintenance,  and  education, 
which  funds  shall  be  applied  for  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  land,  whereon  to  erect  suitable  dwellings, 
and  other  buildings;  wherein  the  members  shall, 
by  united  labour,  support  each  other,  and  arrange 
the  powers  of  production,  distribution,  coneumption, 
and  education,  so  as  to  produce  among  the  mem. 
bers  feelings  of  pure  charity  and  social  afieotien  for 
each  other,  and  practically  plant  the  standud  of 
**  peace  and  good  will  on  eairth,*'  towards  all  men.* 
— ^lRtt/««,  p.  U. 

Where  was  the  careless  statesman  who 
framed  so  lax  a  statute,  under  which  a 
body  of  blasphemers,  with  nearly  the 
very  same  watchword  as  that  of  the 
French  Revolution,  could  enroll  them* 
selves  in  an  organised  form  under  the 
sanction  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  and  then  defy 
the  law  1 

*  It  was,'  said  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  *  not  OBerelj 
an  English  society.  No ;  it  was  an  universal  society. 
It  professed  its  determination  to  extend  itself  aU 
over  the  world  ;  but  at  present  ho  believed  it  had  not 
gone  beyond  FVanee.  At  this  moment  its  influence 
was  felt  in  E«ngland,  perhaps  he  should  rather  say 
in  the  British  isles,  to  a  very  great  extent.  Accord- 
ing to  its  code.  Great  Britain  was  divided  into  four- 
teen principal  districts.  A  congress  met  annually 
which  assumed  to  itself  a  legislative  power  for  6u 
recting  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  general  body. 
The  congress  assembled,  he  believed,  at  difi'&xciii 
points  in  different  years.  Two  delegates  were  sent 
firom  all  the  places  where  there  were  charter 
brmnehes  of  the  society,  not  amounting  to  tess  thai* 
sixty^ne.  There  was  besides  an  executive  body — 
the  Central  Court.  He  did  not  know  how  often 
that  met :  but  he  believed  it  was  in  a  conRtant  state 
and  capacity  of  meeting.    That  body  aupcrin  tended 


10  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  56,  sec.  U. 
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the  fonnatioQ  of  asaociaUons  throughout  tbo  land,  I 
and  appointed  miBsionaries  to  each  of  the  fourteen 
districts  into  which  the  United  Kingdom  was 
divided  by  the  society.  There  were  no  fewer  than 
350  towns  rcgolariy  visited  by  those  missionaries. 
Very  cmaD  sums  were  individually  contributed  for 
their  support.  Twopence,  threepence,  and  even 
leflB,  was  contributed  by  each  member.  But  such 
was  their  number,  that  the  subscriplion  afforded 
those  misBionaries  not  less  than  30«.  per  week, 
which,  with  other  incidental  advantages,  made 
the'  situation  a  matter  of  importance  to  persons  in 
their  situation  of  life.* — Speech,  p.  3. 

'  These  missionaries  attend  public  meet- 
ings of  all  kinds  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
truding their  views ;  350  places  are  al. 
ready  exposed  to  their  pollutions,  and  up- 
wards of  100,000  members  are  reckoned 
among  their  hearers.  Their  blasphemies 
themselves  have  been  already  exposed  in 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Speech,  and  we 
may  spare  our  readers  the  pain  of  quoting 
them ;  but  the  fundamental  axiom  which 
they  put  forth  is  the  denial  of  a  God,  and 
of  a  future  state,  and  this  is  stated  broadly 
and  nakedly,  without  equivocation,  or  any 
philosophical  envelopment.  In  the  case  of 
lectures  against  their  system,  they  anx. 
iously  promote  discussion.  They  make 
regular  reports  of  their  progress,  distri- 
bute an  immense  number  of  tracts,  (our 
table  at  this  moment  is  covered  with 
them,)  cheap,  not  ungrammatically  writ- 
ten ;  some  veiled  in  something  like  phi- 
losophical language,  others  putting  for- 
ward  blasphemy  and  infidelity  in  the 
grossest  form.  They  are  men  conceited, 
pragmatical,  and  busy,  who  have  had  a 
nalf-and-half  education,  and  some  expe 
rience  perhaps  in  or^ani^ing  other  local 
societies ;  the  very  class,  let  us  remind 
the  Church,  who  would  have  been  made 
her  most  efficacious  agents  in  disseminata 
ing  truth  among  the  poor,  had  they  been 
taKen  up  by  a  perfect  Church  system,  and 
educated  properly  through  a  sound  or- 
ganization of  middle  schools;  and  one 
thing  is  especially  to  be  observed,  that,  as 
they  act  as  individuals,  they  are  enabled  to 
put  forth  the  seeret  opinions  of  the  socie- 
ty in  the  boldest  shape,  without  compro- 
mising the  society  itself. 

This  propagation  of  blasphemy  was  no 
part  of  Mr.  Owen's  original  proposition, 
it  is  an  afterthought,  but,  like  many  other 
afterthoughts,  it  seems  to  have  swallowed 
up  the  original  intention.  Mr.  Owen  com- 
menced  only  with  exchidmg  religion  under 
the  pretence  of  admitting  all.  It  was  the 
fault  which  Mr.  Southey  foand  with  him. 
And  it  would  have  been  happy  if  that  dis- 
tinguished man  had  been  induced,  by 
such  a  deficiency,  to  abstain  from   any 


panegyric  on  the  person,  of  whose  scheme 
it  formed  a  feature.  But  when  a  man  is 
to  be  condemned,  or  punished,  and  held 
up  to  scorn  in  the  most  efficacious  way, 
we  exclude  him  from  society,  we  send 
him  to  Coventry.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
exclusion  of  positive  religion  from  any 
place  where,  naturally  and  properly,  it 
may  hold  a  station.  I^fo  blasphemy  so  ef- 
fectually condemns  it. 

What,  then,  are  the  doctrines  of  this 
*■  rational  religion  1'  Atheism.  Assuredly 
not.  Atheism  is  as  much  an  impossibih- 
ty  as  the  disbelief  of  one's  own  existence  ; 
for  no  man  can  be  conscious  that  he  ex- 
ists himself  without  being  conscious  also 
that  something  else  exists  beyond  him,  to 
which  he  must  conform  himself — which 
is  a  power  beyond  and  above  him — ^and  of 
which  he  will  make  his  God.  And.  yet 
Atheism  is  its  profession,  the  material 
world  being  all  the  while  its  God : — 

*  We  have  been  requested  to  state  our  opinion 
respecting  that,  at  present,  to  as,  mysterious  Power, 
**  which  directs  the  atom,  and  controls  the  aggre- 
gate  of  nsture.** 

"  We  reply,  That  human  knowledge  is  not  wujfir 
ciently  advanced  to  enable  vs  to  state  upon  this 
subject  J  more  than  probable  conjectures,  derivedfrom 
those  laws  of  nature  which  have  been  made  known 
to  us, 

*  Ftom  these  laws  we  dednce  the  following  con- 
jectures, as  probable  truths : 

*  Ist.  That  an  eteinal,  ancaused  Existence  has 
ever  filled  the  universey  and  is,  therefore,  omnipre- 
sent. 

*  2d.  That  this  eternal,  nncauBed,  omnipresent 
Existence  possesses  attributes  to  *'  direct  the  atom 
and  control  the  aggregate  of  nature;'*  in  other 
words,  to  govern  the  universe  as  it  is  governed. 

*  3d.  That  these  attributes,  being  eternal  and  in- 
finite, are  incomprehensible  to  man. 

'4th.  That  these  eternal  and  infinite  attributes 
are,  probably,  those  laws  of  nature  by  which,  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  the  operations  of  the  universe 
are  incessantly  continued. 

*  5th.  That  it  is  of  no  importance  by  what  name 
men  call  this  eternal,  uncaused,  omnipresent  exist, 
ence.  because  such  names  alter  nothing,  explain 
nothmg;  and  man  knows  the  forms  and  qualities 
of  those  existences  around  him  only  so  far  as  his 
senses  have  been  made  to  perceive  them. 

*  6th.  That,  if  this  Power  had  desired  to  make 
the  nature  of  its  existence  known  to  man,  it  would 
have  enabled  him  to  comprehend  it  without  mys- 
tery or  doubt. 

*  7th.  I'hat,  as  this  knowledge  has  not  yet  been 

S'ven  to  or  acquired  by  man,  it  is  not  essential  to 
s  well-being  and  happiness. 

*  8th.  That  man  is  formed  to  be  what  he  is  by 
this  Power ;  and  that  the  object  of  his  existence  is 
the  attainment  of  happiness. 

*  9th.  That  the  Power  which  made  man  cannot 
ever,  in  the  slightest  iota,  be  changed  in  its  eternal 
course,  by  the  request  or  prayer  of  so  small  and 
insignificant  a  being  as  man  is,  when  compared 
with  the  universe  and  its  operations. 

*  10th.  That  all  dissensions  among  men,  on  these 
mere  speculative  matters,  are  the  greatest  mistake* 
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tiutt  man  ha*  ever  made,  and  are  dow  the  moti 
ibrmidable  obetacles  to  his  attaiament  of  happinen 
— the  ultimate  object  of  bit  nature. 

*  llih.  That,  for  the  convemence  of  discourse,  it 
is  necessary  that  some  concise  term  should  be 
adopted,  by  which  to  deei^ate  this  eternal*  un- 
caused, omnipresent  Power;  and  that  the  term 
God  is,  perhaps,  as  unexceptionable  for  this  purpose 
as  any  one  word  that  can  be  employed ;  and  it  has 
Ike  additional  recommendation  of  general  use  in 
its  farour. 

*  I2th.  That,  therefore,  this  eternal,  uncaused, 
infinite,  incomprehensible  Power,  will  probably  be 
c^led  God  in  the  Millennium. 

'  The  next  question  which  has  been  asked  is. 
What  is  the  whole  doty  of  nun  to  this  Power  7 

*  We  reply.  That  the  whole  duty  of  man  ie  to  at' 
Udn  the  opieet  of  his  existence  ;  tohicn  is^  to  he  hap^ 
py  hhnseif,  to  make  his  fellow-beings  happy ^  and 
to  endeavour  to  make  the  existence  of  all  that  are 
funked  to  feel  pUasurs  and  pain,  as  dslightful  as 
his  knowledge  and  power,  and  their  natute,  will 
admit. 

*  **  What  !**  will  the  superstitious  and  irrational 
exclaim,  *»no  compulsory,  or  state  religion — no 
ibnns  and  ceremonie»r-oo  temples — no  prayers-^ 
no  gloom — no  mortification  of  the  flesh  or  spirit — 
no  anger  on  account  of  religious  difierences — no 
religious  persecution  ?  What !  friendship,  and 
kindness,  and  charity  for  Jew  and  Gentile  ?  What ! 
nothing  to  be  done  by  man  for  the  glory  of  God, 
bttkfl^  make  himself  and  all  other  living  beings  as 
happy  as  possible  7  This  is  downright  blasphemy 
and  infidelity  !'* 

*  Yes,  this  is  what  men  trained  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  old  immoral  world  think  and  say  ;  it 
is  the  language  of  insanity  and  madness ;  and,  as 
men  have  hiUicrto  been  trained  to  be  insane  or 
mad,  it  is  natural  for  them  thus  to  feel  and  express 
themselves. 

*  But  in  the  Millennium  state,  to  produce  happi- 
ness will  be  the  only  religion  of  man ;  and  the 
worship  of  God  will  consist  in  the  practice  of  active 
banevolence  and  useful  industry ;  in  the  acquisi. 
tion  of  knowledge,  in  uniformly  speaking  the  Ian' 
ruage  of  truth,  and  in  the  expression  of  the  joyous 
feelings  which  a  hfe  in  accordance  with  nature  and 
truth  is  sure  to  produce. 

*  Thus  will  a  religion.be  established  which  will 
ofiend  no  sensible  man,  be  adopted  firft  by  the  in. 
telligent  and  rational  of  all  sects,  in  all  countries, 
and  afterwards  by  the  human  race,  when  it  shall 
become  one  nation  and  one  people,  having  one 
language  and  one  interest,  and  when  Truth,  or  the 
**  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  shall  eover  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea/' ' — Robert  Owen*s  New 
Moral  World,  vol.  ii.  No.  5. 

If  the  miserable  man  who  wrote  this 
trash  knew  anything  of  that  mighty  Na- 
ture, whose  laws  he  dares  to  speak  of,  the 
very  first  thing  which  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  recognise  is,  that  he  is  placed 
from  his  birth  in  a  covenant  with  it.  Why 
will  he  not  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire  1 
Because  the  fire  declares  that,  if  he  does, 
it  will  bum  him.  Why  will  he  not  at- 
tempt to  walk  upon  the  water  1  Because 
the  water  threatens  to  drown  him.  And 
yet  the  fire  will  warm,  and  the  water  will 
refresh  him,  if  he  will  learn  their  nature 
and  submit  to  their  laws.  Ay,  and  these 
■tern  inexorable  elements,  which  can  thus 


destroy  him  in  a  moment — ^without 
whose  ministering  aid  his  life  cannot  sub- 
sist for  a  day — which,  when  he  disobeys 
or  neglects  them,  break  loose  to  ravage 
cities  and  swallow  up  navies,  are  yet,  to 
those  who  will  obey  them,  who  will  recur 
to  mediating  powers '  which  they  submit 
to,  as  docile  and  as  flexible  .  as  infants. 
Who  shall  dare  to  say  that  the  Spirit^ 
which  made  man,  cannot  be  bent  by  pray- 
ers of  man,  when  the  hard  and  senseless 
matter,  which  He  has  placed  against  us 
like  a  rock,  becomes  yielding  as  water  to 
the  hand)  when  we  have  learned  and  con- 
formed ourselves  to  the  mediations 
which  He  has  appointed  %  And  what  is 
the  first  thing  which  this  poor  worship- 
per of  Nature  will  have  to  learn  ?  A 
creed,  a  formula  of  faith,  describing  the 
laws  of  Nature,  its  attributes,  its  myster- 
ies— for  mysteries  they  must  be  before 
they  have  been  reduced  to  his  own  per- 
sonal experiences.  And  is  this  creed  a 
short  or  easy  one  1  No,  it  contains  the 
whole  code  of  every  branch  of  physical 
science.  And  is  it  of  little  consequence  1 
Will  it  bear  to  be  trifled  with  ?  Will  it 
be  punctilious  and  scrupulous  in  exacting 
a  most  rigid  conformity,  even  to  an  iota 
of  the  truth,  under  penalty  of  entire  de- 
struction 1  What  does  this  rational  re- 
ligionist say  to  the  damnatory  clauses  in 
that  Athanasian  creed  of  nature,  accord- 
ing to  which  he  beUetes,  that  a  spark 
dropped  in  a  powder-magazine — a  mere 
spark,  dropped  carelessly,  doubtingly,  ig- 
norantly,  will  explode  it  as  well  as  a  con- 
flagration— by  which  a  pin's  head  of  de- 
viation from  the  right  line  will  hurl  a  man 
over  a  precipice— by  which  a  touch  will 
spread  a  plague  through  a  nation  as  well 
as  universal  contact  1  These  creeds, 
therefore,  are  to  be  learned  by  him  at  his 
peril.  And  learned  how  1  He  answers, 
by  experience  By  experience  !  What 
will  become  of  the  child,  who  is  to  learn 
the  suflfocatinff  law  €^  water  by  running 
into  it ;  and  the  universality  of  that  law 
by  running  into  it  always  1 — ^who  must 
not  abstain  from  putting  his  finger  into 
the  candle,  until  after  a  valid  number  of 
experiments — ^wbo  must  taste  and  empty 
all  the  bottles  in  his  mother's  medicine- 
chest,  before  he  is  convinced  that  they 
are  poisons  ?  Mr.  Ow«n,  of  whose  sanity 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  may  well  doubt,  and 
wish  to  doubt,  founds  all  knowledge  on  ex- 
perience ;  and  experience,  we  think,  will 
inform  him,  if  nothing  better  has  done  so 
before,that  it  is  wisest,  and  8afest,and  most 
usual,  to  learn  our  creeds  of  Nature  from 
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the  testimony  of  men — ^to  begin  with 
taking  Newton'8  word  for  the  movement 
of  the  planets — to  consuk  Dr.  Buckland 
when  we  are  boring  for  coal — to  go  to 
Sir  Henry  Halford  or  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
if  we  require  to  know  the  mode  by  which 
a  fever  is  to  be  quenched,  or  a  boDe  set. 
Experience,  we  think,  would  tell  him  that 
testimony — ^the  testimony  of  man — testi- 
mony, not  so  much  to  opinion,  but  to 
facts — is  the  very  sheet-anchor  of  our  ex- 
istence, the  guide  of  our  actions,  the  re- 
cord of  the  past,  the  light  of  the  future, 
the  criterion  of  truth*  the  foundation  of 
belief.  What  right  ha»  Mr.  Owen,  or 
Mr.  Anybody,  to  advise,  or  rebuke,  or 
form  plans,  or  propagate  opinions,  except 
on  the  validity  of  testimony  1  And  there- 
fore, when  he  stands  before  the  Power  of 
Nature,  mid  nskshowto  discover  its  laws, 
the  first  warning  of  that  Power  is,  that 
he  look  carefully  to  testimony — consult 
those  who  have  studied  it  before,  to 
whom  it  has  revealed  itself  already.  And 
where  are  they  to  be  found  1  Has  that 
same  Power  left  him  without  such  wit- 
nesses and  guides  ?  How  came  he  to  be 
born  with  parents  1  How  is  it  that  the 
very  presence  of  a  fellow-man  is  a  warn- 
ing to  him,  and  a  teacher  1  Qui  habet 
comiiemy  hahd  magisirum.  How  is  it  that 
he  is  bom  into  a  state  of  society  under 
kings,  magistrates,  legislators,  and  tutors, 
whose  interest^  and  duty  it  is  to  testify  to 
him  his  own  interest  and  duty  1  No,  Na- 
ture has  not  left  this  need  of  man  unpro- 
vided  for.  '  She  has  given  him  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  to  her  material  laws  ;  founded 
a  Church  of  science,  as  well  as  of  reli- 
gion, appointed  a  hierarchy,  established  a 
line  of  tradition  through  which  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  her  physical  truths. 
And  what  is  the  first  truth  which  they 
witness  \  -  It  is,  that  they  have  received 
from  past  "generations — ^and  they  prove 
that  it  has  been  received  by  a  concur, 
rence  of  independent  witnesses — a  fact  ; 
a  fact,  as  much  a  matter  of  experience  to 
the  senses  as  the  gravitation  of  a  stone  or 
the  flowing  of  water  ;  a  fact  relating  to 
that  very  Nature,  of  which  it  is  our  boun. 
den  interest  to  understand  the  whole 
constitution — ^which  warns  as  in  the  most 
threatening  accents  not  to  omit  the  slight- 
est iota  in  our  judgment  of  its  history  and 
truths  ;  not  to  make  the  least  mistake  in 
our  conduct  respecting  it,  for  fear  it 
should  turn  upon  us  and  destroy  us,  and 
not  to  be  guided  in  our  judgment  by  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  only. 
This  fact  is  the  following  : — that,  at  a 


certain  period  in  the  history  of  man,  this 
fabric  of  the  material  world,  which  now 
stands  before  us  as  our  stern  and  abso- 
lute master,  beyond  which  we  see  no 
other,  did  fall  down  and  worship  a  Being, 
whom  by  every  act  of  submission  it  own- 
ed for  itself,  and  pointed  out  to  us,  as  its 
Lord  and  Master.  Air  and  water,  trees 
and  animals,  man  and  beast,  spirit  and 
matter,  life  and  death,  each  and  all  ac* 
knowledged  in  Him  that  empire  and 
claim  to  our  allegiance,  which,  if  paid  to 
themselves,  is  idolatry.  It  is  a  fact  in 
physical  science.  This  testimony  of  Na- 
ture to  the  supremacy  of  Him,  who  sent 
us  His  Gospe),  is  as  strong  and  as  uner- 
ring— nay,  infinitely  stronger,  and  sup- 
ported by  infinitely  better  witnesses,  than 
any  the  most  simple  facts  of  physical  sci- 
ence on  the  knowledge  of  which  our  life 
depends,  none  of  which  have  been  main- 
tained by  thousands  at  the  sacrifice  of  life 
— none  formally  embodied  in  the  rituals 
and  creeds  of  a  Catholic  Church — none 
handed  down  and  accepted  by  genera- 
tions after  generations,  as  tried,  certain, 
invariable,  eternal  truths.  And  if  men 
choose  to  set  such  testimony  aside,  they 
must  do  it  at  their  peril — just  as,  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  they  would  swallow 
arsenic  in  defiance  of  their  physician,  or 
sit  upon  the  valve  of  a  steam-engine  when 
warned  that  it  would  certainly  explode. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  great  ques- 
tion, how  is  this  atrocious  system  to  be 
combated  \  The  first  person  to  look  to 
is  the  State — the  Crown,  whom  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  most  wisely  admonished  of  its 
duty  by  reading  the    Queen's    solemn 

? ledge  on  her  first  entrance  on  the  throne, 
'hese  are  times  when  it  cannot  be  brought 
forward  too  publicly : — 

Victoria  Regrioa — ^We,  most  wriooily  tnd  roli- 
giontlj  oonsiderinp  that  it  wan  indispeDiiable  duty 
OD  us  to  be  careful,  aftoM  aU  other  thinge,  to  yrom 
serve  and  advance  the  honour  and  serrice  of  Al. 
mifbty  God,  and  to  discourage  and  suppress  all 
yiccf  profancneas,  debauchery,  and  immorality, 
which  are  so  higrhly  displeaMDg  to  God,  so  great  a 
reproach  to  religion  and  ffovemment,  and  (by  means 
of  the  frequent  ill  examples  of  the  practices  thereof) 
have  so  fatal  a  tendency  to  the  corruption  of  our 
loving  subjects,  otherwise  religiously  and  virtuously 
disposed,  and  which,  if  not  timely  remedied,  may 
justly  draw  down  the  Divine  vengeance  on  us  and 
our  kingdom  ;  we  also  humbly  acknowledging  that 
we  cannot  expect  the  blesHing  and  goodness  of  Al- 
mighty God  (by  whom  Kings  and  Queens  reign, 
and  on  whom  we  entirely  rely)  to  n^ake  our  reign 
happy  and  prosperous  to  ourselves  and  our  peopk», 
without  a  religious  observance  of  God*8  holy  laws — 
to  the  intent,  therefore,  that  religion,  piety,  and 
good  manners  may  (according  to  our  most  hearty 
desiiv)  flourish  and  increase  under  ^uradmtnistra- 
tion  and  govemment,  wo  ha^e  thougbf^t,  by  th«r 
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ftdvice  of  onr  Privy  CouneU,  to  issae  thb  oar  royal 
Ptoclamation,  and  do  hereby  declare,  AjC,  ;  and  we 
do  expect  and  require  that  all  persons  of  honour,  or 
in  place  of  authority,  will  give  good  example  by 
their  own  virtue  and  piety,  and  to  their  utmost  con. 
tribute  to  the  discountenancing  persons  of  dissolute 
and  debauched  lives,  d&c. :  and  for  the  more  efiect- 
ual  reforming  all  such  persons,  who,  by  reason  of 
their  dissolute  lives  and  conversations,  are  a  scandal 
to  our  kingdom,  our  further  pleasure  is,  and  wo  do 
hereby  strictly  charge  and  command  all  our  judges, 
mayors,  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  our 
other  officers  and  ministers,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  and  all  other  our  subjects  whom  it  may  con. 
ccm,  to  be  very  vigilant  and  strict  in  the  diecovery 
and  the  effectual  vrotecution  and  punishment  of  au 
persons  who  shall  be  guilty  of  excessive  drinking, 
blasphemy,  profane  swearing  and  cursing,  lewd. 
nesB,  profanation  of  the  Lord*s  day,  and  other  disso. 
lute,  immoral,  or  disorderly  practices.* 


Now,  either  this  is  a  mere  farce  and 
mockery — or  the  blasphemies  of  the  So- 
cialists are  not  prpfane— or  some  great 
change  has  come  over  the  principles  of 
government  since  this  proclamation  was 
made; — without  one  or  other  of  these 
alternatives  the  government  cannot  es- 
cape from  prosecuting  these  wretched 
men.  Their  meetings  are  open,  their 
tracts  publicly  dispersed,  their  books 
avowed.  If  there  is  any  law  in  the  land, 
or  any  power  of  enforcing  it,  here  is  the 
occasion.  If  this  be  omitted,  what  other 
crime  shall  we  ever  attempt  to  punish, 
the  moment  it  has  become  common,  and 
organised  itself  in  a  society  \  If  a  set  of 
murderers  had  formed  a  congress  at  Bir- 
mingham, would  the  government  prose- 
cute them,  or  say,  that  to  prosecute  a 
murderer  only  encouraged  murder,  only 
brought  him  into  notice  1  Yet  murder  is 
mainly  injury  to  man — ^blasphemy  is  in- 
sult to  God — and  murder  of  the  worst 
kind — of  man's  spirit  as  well  as  of  his 
body. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  great 
duty  of  a  government  is  to  assert  its  own 
principles;  to  put  forth  its  own  moral 
character;  to  warn  its  subjects  against 
evil.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  rest 
must  be  left  to  God.  There  may  indeed 
be  cases,  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
seem  not  to  see  an  evil,  and  when,  as  not 
seeing,  we  compromise  no  principle  by 
abstaming  from  punishing :  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  well  distinguished  between 
cases  of  sedition  and  cases  of  blasphemy ; 
in  the  former  of  which  political  consider- 
ations might  at  times  be  allowed  to  sus- 
pend prosecution.  But  an  organised  body, 
for  the  propagation  of  blasphemy,  num- 
bering 100,000  members,  and  350  places 
within  its  reach,  and  61  chartered  socie- 
ties in  connection  with  it,  is  rather  too  i 


large  an  object  to  escape  the  eye  even  of 
the  most  somnolent  of  ministers: — the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  did  not  drag  the  thing 
before  them,  until  the  public  had  been 
compelled  to  see  it ;  and  compelled  to 
ask  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  deemed  blas- 
phemy a  crime  punishable,  and  which 
they  were  resolved  to  punish,  by  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Let  the  answer  be  given 
boldly,  and  the  blasphemy  will  soon  dis- 
appear. Already  the  dread  of  prosecu- 
tion has  checked  its  openness. 

But  beside  the  supreme  government 
much  may  be  done  by  its  representatives 
among  the  educated  classes  of  society. 
A  little  tract,  published,  we  see,  at  Rom- 
sey,  is  very  short  but  very  sensible  : — 

*  Mr,  Trueman  {walkii^  in  his  garden)  ttops  before 
the  border  where  Tom  Moore  is  digging, 

•  Mr,  T. — How  much  do  I  owe  you  for  wages, 
Tom  7  J  -a 

•  Tom.— 'Tis  just  a  week's,  sir. 

•  Mr.  r.— There !— Take  your  money. Is  tt 

right  ? 

Tom.— Yes,  sir! 

•  Mr  T. — Now.  then,  put  down  your  tools,  and 
go  off  my  premises  directly. 

»  Tom.— Why?  What  have  I  done,  Sir,  to  be 
turned  off  in  this  way  7 

'  Mr.  T. — You  have  disobeyed  my  orders  and 
advice,  by  going  to  hear  the  Socialists  **  discourse,** 
both  Ia«it  Sunday  and  the  Sunday  before — that  if 
what  you  have  done.* 


Let  us  not  hear  of  persecution.  Per- 
secution is  a  hard  word,  but  punishment 
is  not  persecution  ;  and  vice  must  be 
punished,  and  ignorance  warned,  and 
truth  proclaimed — and  no  way  of  doing 
this  is  so  easy  and  effectual  as  the  course 
recommended  here  with  the  lower  or. 
ders,  and  a  similar  course,  that  of  expul- 
sion from  society,  with  all  others.  They 
have  set  a  mark  upon  themselves ;  it  is 
our  business  to  avoid  them,  lest  we 
should  be  swallowed  up  in  their  con- 
demnation. 

If  there  are  persons  who,  as  not  being 
connected  with  the  Church,  or  not  inte- 
rested in  the  suppression  of  blasphemy 
as  a  matter  of  religion,  are  willing  to 
overlook  it,  we  recommend  to  them 
some  other  considerations  more  nearly 
affecting  their  pockets.  Even  Locke  al- 
lows* that  '  those  are  not  at  all  to  be 
tolerated  who  deny  the  being  of  God. 
Promises,  covenants,  and  oaUis,  which 
are  the  bonds  of  human  society,  can 
have  no  hold  upon  an  atheist.  The  tak- 
ing away  of  God,  though  but  even  in 
thought,  dissolves  all.'     We  beg  to  ask 
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them  how  they  like  the  following  appli* 
cation  of  the  non-responsibilitv  doctrine 
— and  which  has  been  publicly  applied 
in  the  Socialist  meetings  even  to  the 
murderer  of  Lord  Norbury,  and  ta 
Messrs.  Frost  and  Williams  :— 

•  A  "  W  ORD  IN  SEASON"  TO  JURORS 

*  [Under  the  present  distressed  dircotnstaiioee  of 
the  opemtiye  claases,  when  the  inflaences  which 
■njTound  them  are  of  a  nature  to  stimulate  them  to 
actions — conventionally  named  crimes— it  Sf^ems 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  republish  the  following 
paper  ;  we  recommend  the  reasoning  it  containa  to 
the  serioos  attention  of  all  whose  position  may 
place  them  in  the  juiy.box. — En.] 

'  OBJECTIONS  to  convict  for  offences  having 
their  origin  in  misgovemment  and  the  viciouainflu. 
ences  or  arrangements  which  confessedly  exist, 
hot  of  which  society,  and  those  who  administer  the 
lawa,  are  either  ignorant  or  powerless  to  counteract 
and  remove— convictions  that  lead  to  punishments 
which  all  experience  proves  inefficient  to  repress 
crime,  or  to  reclaim  criminals— presented  to  the 
Commissioners  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Novembv  27th,' 
Ac  ice,  &e. 


Morality,  dressed  up  inatiff  eUys  and  fintfry,  start 
from  herowndiagasting  image,  should  she  look  in 
the  mirror  of  nainre  7* 

The  view  encouraged  of  the  middling 
classes  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders 
is  also  not  without  instruction.  As  for 
kings  and  lords,  they  never  can  expect 
i&ese  to  be  others  than  tyrants  and  mad- 
men ;i— but  Mr.  Owen's  denunciation  is 
more  extensive-^ 


The  foUowihg  recommendation,  quot- 
ed with  the  highest  applause  fVom  Mr. 
Shelley's  Queen  Mab,  and  placed  as  an 
appendix  to  Mr.  Robert  Owen's  Lectmres 
on  Mari^iage,  may  also  deserve  atten- 
tion : — 

*•  Chastity  is  a.  monkish  and  evangeUcal  supersti- 
tion ;  a  greater  foe  to  natural  temperance  even  than 
unixitellectual  sensuality ;  it  strikes  at  the  root  of 
all  domestic  happiness,  and  consigns  more  than 
half  of  the  hunian  race  to  misery,  that  some  few 
may  monopolize  according  to  law.  .  A  system  could 
not  well  have  been  devised  more  studiously  hostile 
to  human  happiness  thai  marriage.  ~ 

*  I  conceive  that,  from  the  abolition  of  marriage, 
the  iit  and  natural  arrangement  of  sexual  oonaee- 
tion  would  result.  J  by  no  means  asiert  that  tlie 
intercourse  would  be  promiscuous :'  on  the  contra- 
ry, it  appears,  from  the  relation  of  parent  to  child, 
that  this  unkm  is  generally  of  long  duration,  and 
marked  above  all  others  with  generosity  and 
self-devotion.  But  this  ie  a  subieot  which  it  is 
perhaps  premature  to  discuss.  That  which  will 
result  .from  thtf  abolition  of  marriage  will  be  na. 
tural  and  right,  because  choice  and  change  will  be 
exempted  from  restraint.   . 

*  In  fftct.  religion  and  morality,  as  thay  now 
etand,  compose  a  practical  code  of  misery  and  icr. 
vttiide :  the  gonius  of  human  happiness  must  tear 
every  leaf  from  the  accursed  book  of  Ood  ere  man 
can  read  the  inscription  on  his  )ieart    How  would 


Thus,  also,  have  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
in  what  are  most  erroneously  called  civilized  coun- 
tries, been  made,  by  the  axiirtaBg  elassific&tion, 
anything  but  ratranaf  beings. 

*  The  professions,  civil  and  military,  the  leading 
merchants,  bankers,  manufacturers,  and  trades* 
men,  are,  one  and  all,  systematically  trained,  by 
the  objecta  and  penmns  around  them,  to  become 
deprived  of  ereir  ratienal  peroeption,  and  fit  only 
to  occupy  one  of  the  larger  or  smaller  cells  in  our, 
at  present,  terrestrial  lunatic  asylu/ns. 

'  It  is  indeed  doubtful  ifrhether  they  liaye  vet  ad- 
vanced so  lar  as  to  admit  their  best  and  kindest 
friends  to  attempt  their  cure,  without  arousing  all 
their  an^ry  or  irrational  feelings.  For,  hitherto* 
when  their  least  mentally  injured  and  most  disin- 
terested felluw.men  have  made,  at  g^at  personal 
risk,  some  efibrt  to  convince  them  of  some  important 
error,  and  to  show  them  a  valuable  truth,  these 
eomparatively  wise  men  have  uniformly  experien. 
ced  severe  persecution,  and  many  of  them  have 
suffered  death,  and  some  even  under  the  most  ex- 
oniciating  tortures. 

*  These  so-called  civil  nrofessiona  aia  real  ene- 
mies, and  most.forraidab]p  ones  too,  to  the  human 
race.  They  destroy  the  minda  and  morals  of  all, 
and  materially  injure  the  health  of  all ;  they  are, 
in  &ct,  the  cause  of  all  the  deception  and  hypocrisy 
which  spoil  the  huma»  character,  and  make  th« 
earth  a  paadenxHiium  iBslaad  of  a  taiiestiiai  para, 
dise ;  a  paradise  whieh  truth,  with  the  profrasa 
already  attained  in  the  art^  and  sciences,  would 
now  soon  form  it  to  become.  The  irrationality  ol 
thsso  profeimons  vrUl  appear  thh  mora  glarmgi 
when  it  ia  called  to  mbid  that  inditidaab  art  Ukea 
uut  of  families  to  be  trained  to  deceive  aftd  prej^ 
upon  the  other  members  of  the  family;  for  tho 
priests,  lawyers,  and  medical  men,  continually 
deceive  and  piey  upon  eveiy  other  chuM  in  society, 
but  especially  upon  the  agriooHiwitta^  aattolhetuf- 
ers^  merchants,  traders  and  opeiattvte,  who  they 
consider  are  trained  to  be  their  dupes,  and  are  fair 
game,  from  whom  to  make  their  fortunes.* 

Bat  perhaps  the  following  coirer,  re« 
peated  en  many  of  their  tracts,  wiQ  au* 
persede  any  farther  hints.  We  only  1^ 
oar  readers  to  obaerre  the  medley  :— - 
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We  see  that  two  self-constitated  soci- 1 
eties,  called  the  City  of  London  Mission,  I 
and  the  Christian  Instruction  Society, 
have  taken,  one  of  them  the  theatre  of 
the  London  Mechanics*  Institution,  and 
the  other  a  chapel  near  Bed  Lion  Square, 
in  which  courses  of  lectures  have  heen 
delivered  on  the  suhject;  of  Socialism. 
If  these  are  merely  lectures,  not  discus* 
sion^ — such  as  have  been  rashly  under- 
taken in  many  part^  of  the  manuCsictur- 
ing  districts,  to  the  great  triumph  and 
encQuraffement  of  the  Socialists— the 
prinoipel  thing  to  be  lamented  is — ^that 
parties  should  have  ventured  on  the  task, 
who,  by  their  own  principles,  must  be 
defeated  in  it  ;  for  we  observe  they  are 
almost  exclusively  Dissenters ;  and  Ow- 
enism,  we  beg  to  assure  them>  is  only  a 
species  of  Dissent. 

The  lists  of  these .  lecturers  and  their 
chosen  topics  are  before  us;  and  we 
must  confess  ourselves  entirely  in  the 
dark  if  they,  one  and  all^  mean  anything 
bat  an  appeal  to  the  understanding,  to  the 
moral  sentiments,  to  the  personal  into* 


rests,  and  the  personal  experience  of 
each  hearer,  as  the  proper  standard  by 
which  to  measure  divine  truth,  and  right 
and  wrong.  If  this  be  not  the  standard 
appealed  to,  what  is  it  \  Is  it  revealed 
lawt 

But  the  Dissenters  must  ^rove  the  fac 
of  their  revelation,  and  for  this  they  must 
go  to  the  witness,  the  historical  witness 
of  the  church — for  its  witness  not  only  to 
the  simple  fact,  but  to  the  definite  form 
of  the  revelation  itself:  since  a  revela- 
tion  not  definite  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  But  throw  themselves  on  this, 
and  what  becomes  of  dissent  1  If  there 
b6  this  positive  witness,  why  secede  from, 
and  set  it  at  naught  X  And,  therefore,  dis. 
sent  dares  not  grapple  with  these  blas« 
phemies  by  bringing  forward  a  positive, 
definite,  external,  revealed  law;  and  its 
other  standard  the  blasphemer  will  gladly 
accept,  for  it  is  the  very  foundation  of 
his  system.  We  do  ^o  by  our  reason, 
they  will  say,  and  we  do  not  understand 
Christianity ;  and,  therefore,  we  reject  it. 
We  do  act  according  to  on/  conscience, 
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and  oar  conacieinoe  is  shocked  ftt  nothing 
which  promised  to  be  us^f  al.  We  do  lay, 
with  yop,  the  greatest  .stress  on  morality, 
on  charity,  on  the  absurdity  of  fixed  theo 
Wical  creeds,  of  estabUshed  hierarchies. 
V^  consult,  as  you  recommend,  our  own 
interests,  and  find  it  much  more  agfeea- 
ble  to  make  a  tiaradise  upon  earth  at  once 
than  to  struggle  on  in  fearful  obedience 
with  the  prospect  of  heaven  at  a  distance. 
We  have  read  the  Bible,  as  you  recom- 
mend—the Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone  — 
foy  ourselves  ; — not  carelesslj^i  for  the  in- 
numerable inconsistencies  which  we  pro* 
dace  in  it  show  we  have  studied  it  deli- 
berately. To  you  it  seems  inspired,  to 
ns  net ;  and  who  will  decide  between  us? 
We  do  agree  with  you,  that  marriage  is 
not  a  rite  which  requires  to  be  solemnly 
consecrated  by  Ood's  appojiited  minis, 
ters :  therefore,  it  is  left  to  man's  will — 
therefore  we  may  do  as  we  like  with  it, 
and  we  think  it  very  inconvenient,  and 
are  logical  and  bold  enoagh  to  remove 
the  inconvenience  without  any  prudery 
or  false  shame.  You  appeal  to  the- mise- 
ry of  vice."  We  have  no  intention  to  be 
vicious.  We  mean  to  be  prudent,  and 
temperate,  and  amiable — to  omit  nothing 
from  our  catalogue  of  virtues  but  that  one 
item  of  Christianity,  on  which  item  you 
yourselves  evidently  are  quite  in  the  dark, 
qnarrelling  with  yourselves,  and  only 
agreeing  in  separating  from  a  body,  who. 
have  authority,  which  you  want,  for  their 
belief,  and  in  protesting  against  its  receiv- 
ing the  assistance  of  the  State  to  make 
yoQT  fellow-creatures  Christiana.  Like 
you,  we  have  a  right  to  our  opinions ;  and 
if  any  of.  you  are  now  too  prejudiced  un 
der  circumstances  to  be  reformed  up  to 
our  point,  the  young,  at  least,  will  under- 
stand us,  and  appreciate  our  proposal  for 
their  happiness. 

And  to  this  there  can  be  no  answer. 

But  the  Church  has  a  very  different 
ground.  It  must  raise  up  more  boldly 
than  ever  its  historical  testimony  to  the 
fact  of  a  revelation,  and  to  the  definite- 
ness  of  the  revelation  itself.  Beyond 
this,  it  has  no  /concern  with  minds  with- 
out its  pale.  When  it  has  given  its  wit- 
ness publicly  ^io  what  it  has  seen  and 
Aeard^  its  task  is  done,  and  Ood  will  do 
the  rest.  For  those  within  it,  who  ac- 
knowledge that  testimony,  and  act  upon 
it,  it  may  pour  out  the  whole  abundance 
of  its  knowledge,  to  show  the  reasonable- 
ness, and  wisdom,  and  benevolence,  and 
usefulness  of  the  system  whieh^  as  com- 
ing from  God,  \ve  are  bound  and  glory  to 


receive,  whether  we  can  explain  it  or  not. 
And  we  are  rejoiced  ttj  see  that  one  of 
the  most  valuable  members  whom  the 
Church  can  boast.  Dr.  Hook — who  is  hap- 
pily stationed  at  Leeds  where  the  Social- 
ists have  fixed  their  head-quarters -> is  en- 
gaged with  a  body  of  his  brother  clergy- 
men in  composing  and  disseminating  some 
ve^y  judicious  tracts  for  tliis  purpose. 
Few  persons  have  done  more  for  the 
Church  than  Dr.  Hook ;  and  his  view  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  evil  ^ust  be  met, 
is  worthy  of  his  high  reputation*  But  the 
very  first  lesson,  to  be  taught  to  church- 
men is  ta  listen  to  no  suggestions,  to  read 
no  booksj  to  attend  no  meetings,  to  ab- 
stain from  polluting  themselves  by  any 
communication  whatever  with  infidels  and 
blasphemers.  It  is  the  rule  laid  down  ih 
the  Church — ^by  the  BiUe — ^by  common 
prudence,  whteh  prohibits  the  mdulgence 
of  curiosity  in  tasting  poisons,  or  the  at- 
tacking an  enemy  rashly  with  weapons, 
which  we  do  not  know  how  to  use  $  and, 
happily,  in  this  ease,  there  can  be  nothing 
to  confuse  its  application,  its  when  poor 
people  are  led  away  to  dissenting  chapels, 
under  the  notion  that  they  only  hear  the 
same  truths  as  in  the  Cnurch.  Punish- 
ment is  the  only  form  by  which  a  Chris- 
tian can  recognise  theni,  and  punishment 
by  the  law  of  the  land 

If  to  thisthe  Church  could  add  her  own 
solemn  Excommunication,  it  would  be  a 
movement  of  incalculable  importance. 
Excommunication,  even  Locke  confesses, 
is  no  persecution.  It  is  a  privilege  es- 
sential to  the  very  existence  of  a  religious 
society,  indeed  of  any  society.  There 
never  was  a  case  inwmch  its  reasonable- 
ness would  be  more  intelligible,  or  its 
duty  more  obviously  imperative.  It  would 
act  as  a  solemn  Warning — convey  the  de- 
nunciatidns  of  the  Church  in  a  clear  and 
indisputable  form  to  every  part  of  the 
country.  It  .would  remind  men  of  the 
great  truth,  that  the  Church  has  within  her 
power  a  fountain  of  spiritual  blessing 
which  she  can  open  ana  shut,  which  3ie 
herself  trusts  in  unfeignedly,  which  she 
will  not  pennit  to  be  profaned,  Jiowever 
others  may  scorn  them.  And  the  first 
step  to  make  others  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  a  privilege  is  to  exert  it  ourselves. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  authority  wholly  in- 
dependent of  the  Stat^.  It  would  also 
be  an  act  of  power,  Uke  a  isity  surround- 
ed by  enemies,  who  had  gone  out  and 
come  in  at  their  pleasure,  at  last  rousing 
itself, and  shutting  its  gates;  and  the  mo- 
ment  the  Charch  begins  to  show  this  pow. 
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er,  it  will  £nd  numbers  to  rejoice  in  it, 
and  throw  themsekes  under  her  protec- 
tion, Sqcialism  itself  is  a  symptom,  of 
the  craving  now  rising  on  all  sides  for  the 
deyelopment  of  some  realised  society  out 
of  the  present  disorganised  atoms  of  our 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  ruins. 

If  in  the  present  anomaloua^tate>of  the 
law  any  temporal  evil,  such  as  out- 
lawry, followed  the  excommunication,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  clear  this  away, 
and  let  the  ^ritual  punishment  stand 
quite  alone.  The  man,  indeed,  on  whom 
it  fell  might  laugh  at  it  as'  a  penalty  for 
which  he  cared  nothing  ;  but  the  church 
itself  would  be  invigorated  and  Relieved, 
and  animated  for  fresh  exertions ;  and 
the  clergy,  especially,  would  be  saved 
from  one  most  painful  and  distressing 
situation^  to  which  th^  are  now  exposed. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  these  bias- 
phemers  from  bringing  a  dead  body  to 
the  church,  and  compelling  the  clergy 
man  by  the  law  of  the  land  to  read  the 
burial  service  over  it.  Even  now  there 
are  numberless  instances,  in  which  the 
(existing  state  of  this  law,  tu)d  the  suspen- 
sion of  the4ict  of  excommunication,  press 
most  anxiously  on  the  minds  of  the  cler- 
gy.  But  what  would  be  the  mockery, 
and  triumph  and  ridicule,  the  perplexity 
of  ignorant  Christiansi  the  humiliation  of 
the  clergyman,  the  doubt  thrown  on  the 
reality  o(  all  we  hear  uttered  and  profess- 
ed by  ministers  of  Crod  in  the  most  so- 
lemn of  moments,  if  a  man  whose  pro* 
fessioo  it  has  been  to  defame  the  Bi- 
hie,  ta  insult  Christianity,  to  deny  God, 
to  mock  at  another  life,  may  claim  to 
have  his  remains  accompanied  to  the 
grave  with  the  same  words  of  comfort 
and  thanksgiving  which  are  uttered  over 
the  body  of  a  Christian  !  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  a  circumstance-  which 
would  inflict  a  more  deadly  blow  on  the 
character  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  faith 
of  its  members.  It  may  Jbe  hoped  that 
the  same  Providence,  which  has  dready 
roused  the  heads  of  the  Church  to  attack 
the  nuisance  in  the  legislati^re,  will  save 
it  from  this  calamity  under  their  own 
spiritual  jurisdiction. 

And  yet,  even  if  this  be  done,  and  if 
the  law  succeeds  in  repressing  all  overt 
acts  of  Uasphemy,  will  the  Church  be 
satisfied  1  Will  all  be  safe  ^  No !  most 
assuredly  not!.  The  Church  never  can 
be  satisfied — religion,  and  virtue,  and 
pbediience,  and  loyalty  never  can  be  free 
from  these  outrages,  again  and  again  to 
hejre|Miat#d,  so  long  as  things  eontina<» 


in  their  present  position.  Socialism  has 
not  dropped  from  the  clouds,  -but  i^rung 
out  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  rank  produce 
of  a  rank  soil,  uncultivated  and  full  of 
poison. 

How.  is  it  that  our  manufacturing 
towns,  occupying,  a^they  do,  the  very 
vitals  of  the  country,  are  hot-beds  of  this 
profligacy  and  sedition  1  First,  because 
they  .are  full  of  poverty.  But  poverty 
will  increase  and  multiply  until,  either 
some  legislative  enactment,  or  the  ruin, 
which  sooner  or  later  must  fall  on  unbri- 
dled competition,  or  the  grrowth  of  manu- 
factures m  foreign  countries,  shall  have 
put  limits  to  our  present  uiibounded 
market  and  gambling  speculations,  and 
made  demand  regular,  and  wages  ade- 
quate. You  may  destroy  your  corn-laws, 
and  with  them  your  agricultural  popula. 
tion,  and  ^  so  purchase  a  short  respite 
from  ruin  to  the  master* — though  none  to 
the  workmen-^but  competition  will  only 
advance  so  much  more  rapidly,  the  con- 
vulsions of  trade  become  more  frequent, 
the  population  more  alarmingly  corrupt. 
But,  if  the  market  is  diminished,  what  is 
to  become  of  the  population  created  by 
the  present  demand!  You  must  .pr<^ 
vide  for  them  by  colonixation,  both 
abroad  and  on  our  own  waste  lands. 
Still  there  i^  the  influx  oi  Irish  labourers. 
Now  there  are  poor-laws  in  Ireland,  this 
ought  to  be  stopped.  Then  rbe  up  the 
national  encumbrances.  How  is  our 
debt  to  be  paid  if  our  manufactures  are 
curtailed  7  We  answer,  that  if  our  manu- 
factures continue  as  they  are,  they  will  in 
a  few  years  generate  a  siiflUcient  power 
to  sweep  away  at  one  explosion,  not  only 
a  national  debt,  but  .a  national  constitu- 
tion, a  national  religion,  &  national  name. 
Any  amount  of  debt  may  be  tolerated,  if 
the  heart  and  mind  of  the  people  is  sound 
and  healthy^  None  will  be  safe,  if  cor- 
ruption advances  as  at  present. 

But  who  then  is  to  attempt  to  grapple 
with  this  dense  mass  of  population,  and 
throw  this  chaos  into  form. and  order? 
It  must  be  the  Church;  without  the 
Church,  the  State  is  powerless.  It  can- 
not teach,  nor  guide,  nor  watch  over,  nor 
infuse  moral  principles,  nor  communi- 
cate, whatis  greatest  of  all,  that,  without 
which  all  other  things  must  fail,  the  su- 
pernatural power  to  resist  evil,  and  work 
out  good — without  the  church.  And  never 
had  a  Church  to  perform  a  task  so  grand  or 
difficult.  Oh,  that  she  would  raise  her- 
self up  to  fulfil  it  as  she  ought  i  Oh,  that 
she  would,  look  the  whole^^ttle  in  the 
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face;  measure  it  in  its  height  and 
breadth ;  measure  her  own-  weakness 
first,  and  gather  up  her  arms  for  the  con- 
vict ;  that,  -  if  she  /did  not  conquer,  at 
least  she  might  perish  nobly.  One  thing 
she  has  provided  in  abundance,  the  writ- 
ten word ;  but  bibles  alone  are  powerless. 
The  Socialists  have  bibles,  read  them, 
quote  them,  and  even  praise  them,  in  de- 
fence of  Atheism.  Churches  she  is  now 
adding,  and  with  an  energy,  if  not  equal— 
or.^anything  like  equal — to  the  demand, 
yet  full  of  comfort  for  the  present,  and 
hope  for  the  futures  But  churches  re- 
quire preachers;  and  preachers  will  pro- 
duce churches  much  more  easily  than 
churches  will  produce  preachers.  We 
want  clergymen — a  whole  army  of  cler- 
gy, sufficient  to  act  regularly,  coasistent- 
fy,  efficaciously^  on  the  millions  who  are 
dependent  upon  them.  .What  should  we 
•ay  to.,  a  Secretary  of  State,  who  propose 
ed  to  keep  the  population  of  London  in 
order  by  twenty  or  thirty  policemen  1 
What  .shoiitld  we  think  of  a  schoolmaster 
who,  single-handed,  undertook  the  edu- 
cation of  1000  boys  1  And  yet  the  moral 
police,  the  spiritual  education,  and  in 
that  all  the  other  education  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  is  in  this  condition.  And 
why  is  it  thus  1  Because  the  Church 
has  no  means  of-  sending  out  more  la- 
bourers-Hshe  is  impoverished.  And  yet 
in  some,  way  or  other  this  miserable 
blank  ^must  be  supplied. 

We  want  some  bold  and  master  hand 
to  trace  out  the  old  outlines  of  our  eccle- 
siastical polity-^not  those  excrescences 
added  on  by  llomanism,  which  only  en- 
cumbered and  pulled  down  by  their  own 
weight  the  original  solid  walls,  but — all 
that  really  belonged  to  the  old  Catholic 
scheme  of  Christianity;  and  to  lay  thie 
foundations  anew,  or  raise  a  new  build- 
ing on  their^ruins.  Of  these  the  very 
first  part  required  is  a  nursery  for  the 
clergy.  At  present  we  have  none.  The 
Universities  give  general  education  ;  and 
a  very  imperfect  out4ine  (for  they  cannot 
do  more)  of  the  rudiments  of  Theology. 
But  we  want  seminaries,  which  shall 
create  a  body  of  men,  who  may  be  most 
useful  in  the  Church  without  having  been 
able  to  incur  the  necessary  expenses  of 
an  University  education.  For  these  we 
must  look  to  our  Cathedrals,  if  the  Pro- 
vidence which  has  hitherto  postponed 
the  deadly  blow  aimed  at  the  Church 
through  them,  is  continued  to  preserve 
them^  The  Bishops  of  Chichester,  and 
Bath,   and   Wells,  have  already  formed 


plans  of  this  kind:  tnd  the  seminaries 
thus  established  may  be  judiciously  fed^ 
both  from  the  national  schools  and  the 
middle  schools  now  forming  under  dio*- 
cesan  superintendence;  so  as  to  draw  off 
from  the  inferior  classes  the  most  gifted 
and  intelligent  scholars,  raise  them  to  a 
highly  respectable  position  in  society, 
stive  them  fi;om  becoming,  ais  they  now 
>become.  the  half«-insti:ucted,  half-witted 
agents  of  mischief,  and  bind  the  classes 
from  which  they  are  taken  to  the  inter- 
ests of  religion,  as  the  Irish  poor  are  at- 
tached to  their  Romanist  system,  by 
opening  to  th^m  an  entrance  into  the 
highest  spiritual  offices,  from  which  they 
are  now  generally  excluded.  In  this 
diocesan-edu cation  plan,^nd  in  the  germs 
of  a  clerical  education-system  lying  dop- 
mant  in  our  cathedral  institutions,  there 
are  the  rudiments  of  a  grand  design  for 
rebuilding  the  walls  of  the  Church,  and 
let  us  pray  that  they  may  be' fully  deVeL 
oped. 

But  this  is  not'  all.  Until  we  have 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  great  crying  mis- 
take in  our  present  system,  no  multiplt. 
cation  of  clergy  will  efiect  much.  When 
the  Duke  of  W  ellington  was  resolved  te 
stand  the  charge  of  the  enelhy's  army,  or 
to  charge  them  himself,  it  was  not  his 
practice,  we  are  sure,  to  spread  his 
troops,  soldier  by  soldier,  with  spaces  o{ 
miles  between '  each,  over  a  whole  coun- 
try. No !  he  threw  them  into  dense 
columns — ^into  hollow  squares ;  and  we 
must  form  our  clergy  into  dense  columns 
and  hollow  sqitares.  We  must  have  col- 
leges of  clergy  established  throughout 
the  land-'—not  monasteries,  let  us  remem- 
ber— ^we  want  no  vow  of  celibacy,  no  vow 
of  poverty,  no  self-invented  asceticism,  ho 
new  excrescence  in  the  Church  exempted 
from  the  discipline  of  the  Bishop ; — all 
these  were  inventions  of  man,  and  they 
ended,  as-  such  inventions  obtruded  on 
the  plans  of  God  naturally  would  end,  in 
the  crimes  of  Popery  and  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. But  we  do  want,  in  our  parochial 
system,  collegiate  bodies,  which  may 
give  mutual  support  to  the  clergy,  which 
maysexhibit  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  a 
permanent,  living,  moral  power  in  the 
Church — not  subject  to  the  errors,  and 
infirmities,  and  hiutabriity  of  individuals 
— ^which  shall  grasp  their  minds  as  with 
a  hand,  not,  as  now,  attempt  it  with  a 
little  finger,  frdm  which  the  thumb  and 
other  fingers  hate  been  mutilated.  Such 
bodies,  properly  organised,  would,  in  the 
first  place,  be  the  best  and  most  appro. 
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priate  provision  for  the  additional  paro-  • 
chial  clergy.     They  would  maintain  them  ' 
at  the  least  expense ;  confer  on  them  a 
respectability  and  dignity  which  would  , 
render  them  indifferent  to  smalbesa  of 
income — enable  them  to  continue  their  j 
studies— to  divide  their  labours — ^to  bring  , 
under  their  immediate  superintendenee  J 
the  many  important  operations  which,  to 
be  well  performed,  must  be  carried  on  by  j 
the  Church  herself — such  as  educating . 
the  young,  assisting  the  poor,  contriving 
plans  for  bettering  their  condition,  not 
wholly  utilike  Mr.  Owen's,  with  the  one  ; 
exception  of  their  being  systematically  | 
religious ;    and  providing    refuges    and 
occupations  for  the  many  of  all  classes,  I 
who  now  lie  idle  and  unnappy  about  our  j 
country  towns,  and  dissipated  watering- ! 
places,  with    good  feelings,  and  active ! 
minds,  and  sm^l  incomes — ^all  ill-employ- ; 
ed,  but  who,  under  proper  training  and 
instruction  under  such  collegiate  bodies,  | 
might  form  a  most  important  part  of  the 
moral  machinery  of  the  Church.     Not 
one  of  these  ends  can  be  accomplished 
till,  as  of  old,  our  clergy  are  stationed  in 
colleges.      The  Bishop  of  London,  we  | 
are  rejoiced  to  hear,  has  made  the  first 
step  towards  this  grand  restoration,  by 
an  establishment  of  the  kind  in  one  of 
the  worst  districts  of  the  metropolis  ^-and 
he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  Church 
for  showing  us  such  an  example. 

When  this  has  been  done,  then  we 
shall  be  abie  to  attack,  boldly  and  suc- 
cessfully, the  real  root  of  all  this  mischief 
. — ^the  self-will  of  man.  Raise  up  legisla- 
tors,  or  witnesses  to  the  laws,  whom  the 
people  will  respect,  and  you  may  teach 
them  to  respect  law  itself;  and  until  we 
all  have  learned,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  to  respect  Idw^  Socialism,  in  some 
form' or  other — that  is,  discontent  t^ith 
the  condition  in  which  we  live — contempt 
for  the  will,  and  the  revelation,  and  insti- 
tutions  of  God — vain,  conceited  schemes 
of  reformation — mischievous  associations 
for  carrying  them  into  practice — shame- 
less defiances  of  appointments  which 
shackle  our  self-indulgence — and  irra- 
tional reasonings  on  mysteries  beyond 
our  reach-^this,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
Socialism,  will  continue  to  prevail  among 
us ;  and  its  irruption  upon  religion,  and 
morality,  and  society,  in  the  gross  naked 
form  in  which  it  has  now  been  laid  bare, 
jwill  only  be  a  question  of  time. 

Lawlessness  is  our  sin  and  our  curse 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  society— ^ 
in  our  morals  as  in  our  politics — in  oar 


philosophy  as  in  religion — ift^  our  practice 
as  in  theory.  We  despise  antiquity^  ab- 
hor restraint,  recognise  no  power, beyond 
us,  and  in  the  mists  of.  a  vague  specula- 
tion overlook  all  the  limits  and  warnings, 
which  God^  and  not  mere  experience,  has 
raised  up  to  be  our  guides.  It  was  not 
so  with  those  great  men,  to  whom  we 
owe  our  liberties  and  mndeur ;  it  never 
was  so  with  any  man  deserving  the  name 
of  greatness,  or  wisdom,  or  goodness — 
for  mail  is  never  great  except  in  submis- 
sion to  law,  never  wise  but  when  he  dis. 
trusts  himself,  never  good  but  when  obe- 
dience triumphs  over  self-indulgence. 
Few  things,  indeed,  so  strike  a  thought- 
ful mind  as  the  timid,  cautious,  supersti- 
tious delicacy,  with  which  the  best  of 
past  generations  recognised  the  obliga- 
tion of  lata.  Even  when  to  common  eyes 
its  lines  were  scarcely  visible,  they  seem- 
ed to  feel  them — they  moved  about  with 
caution,  as  certain  blinded  animals  avoid 
by  instinct  the  net  spread  before  them. 
^  Our  polity,'  says  Bracton,*  ^  is  founded 
upon  usage.'  Our  common  law  is  gov- 
erned by  precedent ;  our  religion  estab- 
lished upon  authority ;  our  church  sys- 
tem moaelled  after  antiquity;  our  pro- 
perty perpetuated  by  inheritance;  our 
government  biased  upon  succession ;  the 
dearest  rights  and  liberties  of  English- 
men claimed  not  as  new  inventions,  but 
as  our  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright. 
We  owed  everything  to  our  fathers,  we 
trusted  nothing  to  our  will.f  So  men 
used  to  think  ;  so  they  will  think  again, 
if  Providence  has  yet  in  store  for  us  the 
rescue  of  this  country  from  destruction; 
— and  they,  who  would  aid  in  this  great 
work,  whether  in  resistance  to  Socialism 
or  to  any  other  nuisance,  must  here  take 
their  stand,  and  teach  others  to  stiind  like- 
wise. When  schemes  for  man's  improve- 
ment are  imafirined,  they  will  test  them 
by  the 'Statute-Taw  of  a  past  and  adequate 
experience.'  When  infidelity  starts  up, 
they  will  crush  it  with  the  historical  fact 
of  an  indisputable  definite  revelation. 
When  nature's  laws  are  outraged,  they 
will  support  them  by  the  positive  com- 
mands of  God.  They  will  not  hope  for 
any  Millennium  in  the  future,  which  is  to 
begin  by  ovei^urning  the  past  and  mock- 
ing the  present. 

*  Com  auiem  fore  in  omnibai  regionibut  utmntur 
leffibua  et  juro  Boripto»  tola  Angiin,  osa  eat  in  iiUB 
finibua  jure  non  acripto  ct  conauctudino. — Bracton, 
lib.  i.e.  1. 

tSne  Burke,  French  Revolution,  <]uarto  edition. 
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They  will  not  be  afraid  of  that  prejudice 
of  antiquity  '  ^bich  makes  a  man's  virtue 
his  habit,  and  his  duty  apart  of  his  nature.'* 
They  will  not  cut  on  that  chain  of  associ- 
ation, which  links  them  to  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  to  all  that  have  been,  and  all 
that  are  to  come,  by  a  mutual  responsibili- 
ty  and  dependence — which  gives  them 
their  partnership  in  society,  not  in  the  per- 
ishabfe  atoms  of  the  day,  but  in  the  one 
eternal  system  which  holds  all  genera- 
tions together — '  a  partnership  in  all  sci- 
ence— a  partnership  in  all  art— a  partner- 
ship in  every  virtue  and  in  all  perfec- 
tion.'! They  will  not  act  as  if  they  were 
'  masters  of  their  possession  in  the  state 
— ^not  cut  oflfthe  entail,  or  commit  waste 
on  the  inheritance,  by  destroying  at  their 
pleasure  the  fabric  of  their  society,  ha- 
zarding  to  leave  to  those  who  come  after 
them  a  ruin  instead  of  an  habitation,  and 
teaching  these  successors  as  little  to  re- 
spect their  contrivances  as  they  had  them- 
selves respected  the  institutions  of  their 
forefathers»':t  They  will  be  quiet  instead 
of  restless,  humble  instead  of  ignorant, 
willing  to  learn,  and  cautious  to  teach ; 
as  tolerant  of  conscientious  error  as  they 
are  firm  in  condemning  the  error,  and 
zealous  in  enlightening  the  conscience. 
They  will  never  dream  of  *  beginning  re-^ 
formation  by  subversion' — of  sacrificing 
justice  to  indulge  benevolence — as  if  any 
benevolence  could  exist  apart  from  order, 
and  one  man  could  possibly  be  benefited 
by  the  injury  of  another.  They  will  ven- 
erate the  doctrines  of  their  religion  and 
the  constitution  of  their  country ;  not  as 
a  bundle  of  statutes,  worm-eaten  and  il- 
legible, which  any  hand  may  cast  behind 
the  fire,  or  scrawl  over  with  visionary 
projects ;  but  as  a  body  of  imperishable 
tm^s  above  and  beyond  all  temporary 
edicts — which  were  spoken  by  the  mouth 
of  God  or  written  in  the  heart  of  man 
lonff  before  Englishmen  existed ;  which, 
to  the  envy  of  the  world,  our  forefathers 
embodied  in  their  practice  iecauae  they 
came  from  God ;  which  they  clung  to  in 
every  Revolution,  and  chained  down  the 
State  upon  them — so  that  neither  in  war 
nor  peace,  nor  in  the  usurpation  of  kinffs, 
nor  superstitions  of  popes,  nor  popular 
madness,  nor  the  downfall  of  dynasties, 
nor  vicissitudes  of  fortunes,  not  even  in 
the  heat  of  successful  resistance  to  op- 
pression, did  they  let  loose  the  polity  of 
their  country  or  the  faith  of  their  Church, 

♦  See  Burke,  French  Revolution,  quarto  edition^ 
p.  194. 

tibid.  p.  136.  Ubid,  p.  134. 


to  be  carried  up  recklessly  into  the  air, 
and  torn  about  by  every  wind  of  heaven* 
They  will  live  by  law^^a,  law  external  to 
themselves ;  law  over  their  consciences, 
law  over  their  actions,  law  to  temper  their 
feelings^  law  to  guide  their  belief.  They 
will  deem  it  neither  shame  nor  hurt  to 
a  reasoning  bein^,  nothing  perilous  to 
man's  welfare  or  derogatory  to  his  free- 
dom, to  have  that  for  a  counsellor  and 
rule,  which  is  the  rule  of  God  himself; 
the  golden  chain,  which  holds  creation 
in  its  place,  by  which  the  seas  koow  their 
bounds,  and  the  stars  roll  in  their  courses, 
*  And  the  eternal  hoayens  are  fresh  and  strong  ;*** 

which  alone  raises  man  from  the  earth, 
and  gives  energy  to  his  acts,  constancy 
to  his  will,  immutability  to  his  knowledge, 
safety  to  his  weakness  ; — to  recognise  it 
in  the  humblest  of  its  forms — as  men  of 
a  holy  nature  knew  God,  who  is  the 
Author  of  law,  even  in  the  degradation 
of  humanity— and  as  wisdom  can  trace  it 
still  as  much  in  the  whirling  of  a  leaf  as 
in  the  revolution  of  a  planet ; — to  live 
with  it'  gratefully,  and  humbly,  as  her 
*  whose  seat  is  in  the  bosom  of  God,  and 
her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  wprld  ;  to 
whom  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do 
homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her 
care,  and  the  greatest  as  not, exempt 
from  her  power,  whom  angeU  and  men 
and  creatures  of  what  condition,  soever, 
though  each  in  difiTerent  sort,  yet  all  with 
uniform  consent,  admire  as  the  mother  of 
their  peace  and  joy.'f 


Art.  VII. — PrimiuB  d  Reliquia,    pp.  77. 
London.  1840, 

This  is  a  very  interesting  little  volume, 
which  an  elegant  and  Ciceronian  dedica- 
tion *  Viro  extmio  Henrico  Brougham 
^mico  sua  dileciissimot  informs  us  is  the 
production  of  Lord  Wellesley.  His 
lordship's  reputation  as  a  statesman  is 
known  to  all  the  world  :  amongst  his 
friends  and  contemporaries  he  was  distin- 
guished as  an  accomplished  scholar  ;  and 
his  recently  published  dispatches,  and, 
short  as  it  is,  that  beautiful  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  which  «ve  were 
permitted  to  enrich  a  former  number,} 
had  proved  him  ah  eloquent  master  of 
English   composition  \  but  we  were  not, 


•  Wordsworth,  Ode  to  Duty. 

t  Hookc^r.b.  1. 

\  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ivli. 
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before  this  pablication,  fullv  aware  of  the 
success  with  which  he  had  cultivated  in 
bis  youth,  and  has  improved  in  his  age* 
aA  exquisite^  taste  in  classical  and  E«x^- 
lish  versificdition,  and  how  high  it  might 
have  been  his  l^t —  . 

• infer  amabile^ 

Vattm  ponere  w  ehorot* — 

if  he  had  not  been  called  to  the  grarer 
duties  of  the  Senate  and  the  Cabinet — 

*  Lost,  lost  too  soon,  in  jronder  IUuh  ot-HoU — 
There  traant  Wyn4ham  every  muse  grave  o*er  ; 
There  Talbot  sank,  and  was  a  wit  no  more  ! 
How  sweet  an  Ovid  Murray  was  onr  boast ; 
How  many  Martials  were  in  Pulteney  lost  !* 

We  hear  and  read  every  day  grievous 
lamentations  of  the  utter  inadequacy — 
particularly  for  the  business  of  the  world — 
of  the  system  of  education  pursued  in 
our  great  schools  ;  much  virtuous  indig- 
nation agamst  longs  and  shorts  ;  and  a 
deal  of  nonsense  prose  against  the  futility 
of  nonsense  verses.  We  are  not  now  going 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  that  question ;  but 
the  occasion  obliges  us  to  say  that,  if  the 
tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits — a 
test  which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
schools — Eton,  Westminster,  Winches- 
ter, and  Harrow — with  all  their  enormi- 
ties of  hexameters  and  pentameters^  chori' 
ambics^  and  hypercatalectics — have  turned 
out  such  men — in  all  the  walks  of  life — 
as  no  strictly  utilitarian  seminary  has 
ever  equalled,  or  we  believe  ever  will. 
Let  us  take,  for  instance,  that  class  of 
men  to  which  Lord  Wellesley  belongs. 
What  affairs  of  life  can  have  less  relation 
to  dactyls  and  spondees  than  the  duties  of 
a  practical  statesman  and  the  complex 
arts  of  governing  mankind  1 — yet  our 
greatest  political  leaders  have  ranked 
amongst  our  best  scholars.  To  go  no 
farther  back  than  Mr.  Pulteney — who  is 
sugficested  to  us  by  Pope's  testimony— 
we  know  that  he  and  his  great  antago- 
nist. Sir  Robert  Walpole,  two  as  practi- 
cal men  of  the  world  as  tbe  world  ever 
produced,  were  both  scholars — Sir  Ro- 
bert a  distinguished  Etonian — Pulteney  a 
Westminster — and  so  eminent  that,  on 
his  removal  to  Christ  Church,  he  was 
selected  to  pronounce  the  oration  to 
Queen  Anne  on  her  visit  to  the  universi- 
ty. At  the  close  of  twenty  years  of  po- 
litical struggle,  in  which  they  exhibited 
such  an  admirable  variety  and  extent  of 
practical  knowledge,  the  last  personal 
contest  between  the  two  great  rivals — in 
the  rery  crisis  of  their  fate  a  a   public 


men— was  about  the  reading  of  a  Une  in 
Horace.  Walpole  had  concluded  a 
brave  vindication  of  himself  and  his 
quafter-of-a^centory  of  administration  by 
professing, — 

*  Nil  consdre  sibh  nulU  palUtcefe  culpa  .** — 

'  Nulld  pallescere  culpA^^  interrupted  Pulte- 
ney ;  and  while  the  House  was  dividing 
on  the  fate  of  the  minister,  a  bet  of  a 
guinea  Has  to  decide  the  raimmatical 
controversy.  Hardinge,*  the  clerk  of 
the  House — a  superior  man  of  business, 
though  a  scholar— decided  for  Pulteney, 
who,  whei>  Walpole  good-humouredfy 
threw  him  the  guinea,  held  it  up,  and 
exclaimed  '  that  it  was  th^  first  public 
money  he  had  touched  for  a  long  time,^ 
and  should  be  the  last.' 

W-e  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  of 
the  a//-accom;7/t9Ae(2  Chesterfield,  who  de- 
serves that  designation  at  least  as  well 
as  Bolingbroke  himself,  and  who  in  after 
life  ridiculed  his  own  early  pedantry^  as 
he  calle4  it,  without  considering  how 
much  he  might  have  owed  to  it.  Their 
bold  and  able  contemporary.  Lord  Gran- 
ville, was  a  first-rate  classical  scholar — a 
patron  of  learning — who,  if  he  had  not 
been  a  patron,  would  have  deserved  to 
be  patronised.f  The  great  Lord  Chat- 
ham has  lef^  us  specimens  of  Latin  and 
English  verse ;  Lord  North  was  an  ele- 
gant ucholar ;  Lord  Grenville  a  profound 
one.  Mr.  Fox  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Musa  Etonenses^  and  understood  Demos- 
thenes even  better  than  he  imitated  him, 
and  in  his  retirement  beat  Gilbert  Wake- 
field at  his  own  weapons,  in  cri^cism 
and  philology.  Mr.  Pitt  was,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  an  eminent  Greek  scholar,  */Ae 
best  Greek  scholar  that  he  had  ever  con- 
versed with ;'  and  we  suspect  that  Mr. 
Fox  would  have  found  him  as  powerful 
tin  antagonist  on  a  text  of  the  Philip- 
pics, as  on  the  Regency  question.  We 
know  not  that  any  of  his  juvenile  exer- 
cises have  been  preserved ;  but  he  con- 


»  The  great-grandfather  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge. 
*  He  had  been  in  office  in  the  reign  of  George  I, 
X  Swift  records  with  his  peculiar  hunioor,  the 
scholarship  of  Lord  Granville — «*  tiis  BUcellency, 
the  present  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  educated  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  [Christ  Church  College,  to 
which  lie  removed  from  Westminster,]  from 
whence,  with  m  singularity  scarce  to  be  justified, 
he  carried  away  more  Greek,  L«tin,  and  philoso. 
phy,  than  properly  became  a  man  of  bis  rank ;  in- 
deed, much  more  of  each  than  most  of  those  who 
are  forced  to  live  by  their  learning,  will  be  at  the 
unnecessary  poins  to  load  their  heads  with." — Kin. 
die.  of  Lord  Cartartt,  Swifts  Wox}i9,  vii.  47fi. 
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tributed,  we  have  reasonrlo  believe,  some 
of  the  cleverest  papers,  both  prose  and 
verse,  serious  and  comic,  in  the  '  Anti- 
jacobin.'  One  unpublished  specimen  of 
his  poetical  taste  we  can  vouch  for. 
StroUing  one  day  with  a  friend  in  the 
walks  of.  Holwood,  his  companion  hap- 
pened to  quote  that  noble  stanza  of  one 
of  the  noblest  odes  of  Horace  (II.  ii.)  : — 

*  Virtus  recludens  immeritifl  morl' 

CoBlam,  negmUt  tentat  iter  via, 

Cetusque  valgares  et  ndam 

Sperait  hamam  fbgiente  penn^  :*  ' 

of  which  Mr.  Pitt  immediately  extem- 
porised this  spirited  paraphrase  : — 

*  On  wing  sublime,  through  trackless   ^thf  she 

soars ; 
And  spuming  VMlgat  haunts  and  earthly  shoi^Bs, 
To  those  whom  godlike  deeds  forbid  te  die, 
Uabart  the  gaUn  of  immortality,^ 

Need  we  mention  Windham,  Canning : 
Feel,  Lord  Crrey,  Lord  Holland,  Lord 
Stanley,  Lord  Wellesley  himself,  and  in 
short  almost  every  man — dead  or  Inring 
— ^who  for  the  last  century  has  taken  a 
distinguished  and  predominant  part  in 
the  great  business  of  the  nation  1  There 
haye  been  no  doubt  some,  and  not  incon- 
siderable exceptions.^  Yet  all  are' not 
exceptions  that  at  first  sight  may  appear 
so — Mr.  Burke,  for  instance  -^who  though 
a  sound  scholar  and  rich  in  all  the  varie- 
ties of  erudition,  vras,  more  pairia^  bat  an 
indifierent  prosodian.  One  remarkable 
example  of  this  deficiency,  and  the  rea- 
diness with  which  it  was  repaired  and 
turned  to  account,  thoush  well  known,  is 
worth  repeating.  Mr.  Barke,  while  im-, 
pressing  economy  on  the  government,, 
quoted  a  dictum  of  €icero,  which  he 
misprouQunced — Magnum,  eti  vectfgal 
narsimonia — ^  tl-gal — ^Burke,'  sngi^ested 
Lord  North  audibly  across  the  House. 
'  I  thank  the  noble  Lord,'  resumed  Mr. 
Burke^  '  for  his  correction — which  ena- 
bles me  to  repeat  with  still  more  force 
and  propriety^  that  admirable  maxim — 
Magnum  est  vectigal  parsimonia,^  With- 
out giving  too  much  importance  to  a 
false  quantity,  may  we  not  speculate 
whether  the  utility  and  fame  of  Mr. 
Burke  and  other  men  of  the  same  class, 
might  not  have  been  extended  and 
heightened,  if,  instead  of  the  somewhat 
irregalar  culture  of  Dublin  or  Edinburgh, 
their  perhaps  too  luxuriant  talents  had 
received  the  more  exact  training  of  our 
English  schools  and  Universities  1 

Whether,  or  how  far,  or  by  what 
means,  the  practice  of  elassieal  cotnposi- 
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tiott  may  contribute  to  the  result  we  have 
indicated,  is  a  matter  of  curious  specula* 
tion.  Does  it  operate  et  all  1  May  not 
the  simple  fact  be  that  clever  men,  wha 
do  every  thing  well,  will  also  liiake  the 
best  verses  1  That  is  the  easiest  solu- 
tion, and  true  no  doUbt  to  a  ffreat  de- 
gree ;  but  not,  we  think,  altogether.  The 
nicer  and  more  critical  study  of  the  an- 
cient languages  must  at  least  produce 
the  good  effect  of  familiarising  the  young 
mind  with  examples  of  the  purest  taste 
— the  most  generous  sentuuents^the 
noblest  achievements.  It  may  also  act 
beneficially  by  exercising  the  memory 
and  ingenuity  in  matters,  minute  yet  not 
trivial — just  weighty  enough  to  steady 
without  overloading-  the  youthful  intel- 
lect :  and  may  there  not  be  something  in 
the  habit  of  judicious  selection,  nice 
adaptation,  and  careful  construction  es- 
sential to  classical  versification,  which 
operates,  as  the  rudimeats  of  the  exact 
sciences  are  admitted  to  do  (and  we 
might  almost  call  prosody  ah  exaci 
sciencey,  by  accustoming  the  mind  to  pre- 
cision, discrimination,  accuracy,  and 
order  1  But  however  all  this  may  be, 
we  can  only  say  that  whenever  Hackney 
and  Gower  sired  shall  produce  anything 
superior  to  the  schplar-atatesmen  we 
have  enumerated,  or  fifty  pthers  that 
might  be  named,  we  shall  nave  less  con- 
fidence in  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the 
Sapphic  and  Alcaic  processes  of  JBion  and 
Harrow.  But  that  desirable  period  is, 
we  fancy — ^notwithstanding  the  rapid 
march  of  modern  intellect — still  far  dis- 
tant. 

From  these  preliminary  observations — 
much  too  cursory  for  .a  sobjeot  of  so 
much  interest  and  importance,  but  which 
are  at  least  appropriate  to  our  present 
task — we  proceed  to  give  our  leadera 
some  specimens  of  the  compositions  of 
Lord  Wellesley. 

Where  all  are  elegant,  there  is  no  difli- 
culty  but  in  selection ;  and  as  the  general 
defect  of  modern  Latin  verses  is  that  they 
are  rather  reminiscences  than  effiisions, 
and  conversant  rather  with  ideal  than  real 
existence,  we  shall,  in  the  few  extracts 
which  our  limited  space  allows,  make 
choice  of -not  perhaps  the  beat  exam- 
ples of  classical  beauty,  but-— those  which 
seem  best  to  express  the  feelings  of  the 
individual. 

The  following    ode,   written  at  Eton 

in  Lord  Wellesley's   seventeenttt  year, 

though  liable  to  the  objection,  if-  indeed 

it  be  oaof  of  pereoiuCying  in      ~    ~ 

^    zedt 
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tbe  dottUe  ^ebi^TeGtef  of  modetty  «ad 
flhame,  is  creditable  at  oneo  to  bis  poe- 
tical 4Lad  his  moral  taete,  and  exhibits, 
ae  Cice.];o  says  of  Drusus,  ^in  adole- 
scente  siDguliurem  seTeritatem'  :-^ 
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*  Dflecta  coli  Progeniei,  Pudur  ! 
Ptiro  ■Qprafnus  quern  ^ter  sfbeie 

Itomtfh  in  teriM^  foteatnm 
Rit^  Yi£09  rarocare  taonp 

Ad  sancta  Recti  limina ;  at  addere 
IniaBienti  vinela  lAeeniin, 
IfeDtadiqiM  delicto  paratam 
b)  medii^  oobiboffe  wHpk  \ 

Secietus  imo  Qorde  NooentiuQi 
Cnras^  et  acrec  exacois  metua, 
SoaiiMqTie  fbnivutiF  eeqaaot 
Ezagitaa  £ioa  carlua  nltor. 

At  iniioceati  gxatior  aasidea 
Menti  m agister ;  gaudct  eoim  tu» 
fkrere  tuttis,  vigetqae 

Vooe  Ma  atabiUU  VirtiM. 

Tu  Qa»titati  Te  oomitem  admorea 
Semper  decorum  ;  oon  oriena  aquaa 
Aurora  Ibljrentes  colorat 

Splendidior,  varhusque  eailum, 

Quftia  Tn  perairaa  Virginum  amabili 
Genta  rubentea  labe  Modeatifi, 
Sosaaque  TiTas  per  veniuta 

Ora  aeria,  nitidumqae  eollam'. 

Ta  oUuitjrft  avaraB  dura  aperia  man^i ;    ^ 
quQ  .io^hnoi  rumpis  loer  tiia . ; 
t*a  cojria  Imbellom  fremjBntea 
Milltis  tolerare  flHctna.^    ^ 

O  D«i|ia leniap^tom lampena ! 
Seqiipaique.  prnfena,  et,  precor,  ii»togfum 
Fiduf  per  infeetas  tueri 

lUeeebraa  vitioaionim  ? — pp.  19,  30. 

Still  hiffher,  we  think,  both  in  expres- 
don  and  reeling,  are  the  following  noble 
lyrics,  written  in   Mveni  week  of  the 

*  lo  !  trinmpbia  et  oitbars  sono 
Asanrge^Vatiuii  priaca^domua  Salem ! 

Moroaqne  feetina  per  omnei, 
Ltttifieoa  iterare  eantua ; 

RanasTetoato  tanigenim  eai^at 
Hfmm  oreaoet ;  jam  tibi  r^gia. 
Fubmit  arboa,  jam  deconim 
Partariit  rediriva  fructam. 

En !  eottifeonLto  Vtr^rinia  alreo 
MaMtur  HebMBtt'lTniffeaai  Ptoer ! 
iS^i  dia  oedionim  Prapago 

Yiait  homnm  miaeraaqae  gantaa.  I 

nhim  ra^mfB.a^dia  ab  ardua 
I^Mluar  orbein  Juatitia  et  Fidea 
Spt*  t^tif iu ,  'latemamqoe  palooktMi 
AatfaiPaB  aetnilala  gaaaaiiai 


Veni !  fataria  gloria  aaculia 
CoBlentis  infana !  en  tibi  tiivitea 
Natura  fructna,  en  beatas 

Fnndit  opea  D«imiiio  Deoqoa  ! 

At  ipso  celsnm  ad  aidera  yarticevi< 
AttoUit  adventu  Lebanon  Tuo^ 
Nutuque  rupee  innolenti 

Ituaaaat,  odoriferaaqae'tediM, 

Taqna  O  faitcia  Lux  Aai»  Sakm  1 
Regea,  et  Urbea,  et  Popnloa  auper 
Ferea,  par  axtreaaoa  virorum 
Voce  Dei  tua  regna  tractua  ; 

Sorgaa  paianni  faJgida  lumine ! 
Telloaque,  CoBlumque,  et  Mate,  et  Orbium 
Vajoeaeet  ordo ;  aad  m»neb|t 

iGtberee  aaora  flam  ma  Lucio.* 

pp.  3ui  97* 

llie  four  kst  strophes  are  admirable. 

Such  verses  prove  satisfactorily  that 
Eton  knew  how  to  combine  literature 
and  religion ;  and  the  graces  of  the 
mind  with  tbe  higher  duties  and  loftier 
aspwtione  of  a  Christian  epirit ;  and  it 
ia  remarkable  and  gratifying,  that  these 
feelings,  which  dawn  so  brightly  in  Lofd 
WeUesley's  earliest  produetionis  shine, 
with  iocreased- brilliancy  in  those  of  his 
middle  age,  and  withconlirnied  splendouv 
in  hie  last.  Twenty  yeara  later^uafe 
before  his  embarkation  fofN  India— he 
thus  espressee  his  horror  of  the  excessea 
of  the  French  eevolutionista  : — 

'  At  qua  Pealia  atroz  raptdo  ae  twbine  Tartit,     • 
Coroiaioi«  ptiaeS  momtn  compagie  laialS; 
Fkocuboiaae  aolo  oiFiiia  foBdaia  vit», 
Et  quodcuQque    Fidea,  quodcuoque  habat   alma 

verendi 
Reli^o,  PSetaaqae  et  Legum  frena  iiacimnun.*^^ 

and  builds  his  hope  for  England  on  the 
solid  basis  of  order  and  religion : — 

*  Una  etenim  in  medUaOena  intemerata  rainia 
Libertate  praba,  et  jnato  Ubmmine  reram, 
Secorum  fauatia  degit  aub  logibuf  etum ; 
Antiquosque  oolft  morea,  et  jura  Parentum 
Ordine  firma  aoo,  n,no<)ue  intacta  Tigore, 
Servat  adhue,  faominumque  fidemi  coramqiM  Deo. 
rom.'*— /6.  p.  3. 

And  morethan  thirty  years  later  still,  he 
amplifies  and  illustrates  the  same  princi* 
pies  in  the  longest,  and,  in  our  hundbb 
judgment,  decidedly  the  best  of  aU  those 
compontions — of  which  neither  our  clae- 
sical  nor  our  Christian  readers  would  for* 
give  us  if  we  suppressed  a  line.  The  oo* 
casion  was  not,  as  is  toe  often  the  case  in 
modern  Latinity,  supposed  for  the  sake 
of  the  verses— ^Iheae  verses  wme  prompt- 
ed by  the  happy  occasion.  It  appear* 
that  Lord  Weflesley,  last  summer,  hired 
a  vUla  near  Windaori  and  this  residence 
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led  hhn  to  his  earliest  hatmts  in  the  be* 
loved  neighbourhood  of  Eton.  There,  a 
weeping  willow  on  the  banks  of  the' 
Thames  su  ggested  the  following  Unes: — 

'SALIX  BABYLONICA. 

•TH£,w«»wo  wnxow. 

*  The  first  of  this  nee  of  willow  wms  introduoed 
into  England  in  tbe  last  century :  it  was  brought 
fit>m  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  near  the  ruins  of 
Babyloii,  where  thie  wiBow  abound*.  This  It  tbe 
wiUow  vn.  which  the  IsneKtea  *«haiifed  their  bane** 
a^oordiag  to  the  Psalm  137,-^'*  super  fluioina  Ba. 
bylonis.'* — **  How  shall  I  sing  the  Lord'f  tong  In 
the  land  of  a  tftranger  V  * 

Passis  moBsta  comis,  formosa  delorie  ivtafei 

Qu9,  flenti  similis,  pendet  in  amue  Salut, 
Euphratts  nata  in  ripit  Babylone  sub  altt 

Dicitur  Hebroeas  suetinuisse  lyras  ; 
CClm,  terrft  ignotft,  Proles  Soljmsa  refugit 

DiTinom  Palrisd,  jossa  movere  melos ; 
Su^pensirqoc  lyris,  et  Incta  muta,  scdebat, 

Iq  lacrymis  memorans  Te,  Teneranda  Sion ! 
Te.  dilecta  Sion  *  frustrii  saerata  JehovsB, 

Te,  present!  JEdes  irradiata  Deo ! 
None  pede  barbarico,  et  roanibus  temerata  profanii, 

None  erbata  Tais,  et  taeitoma  Ddiiiiis  ! 
At  To,  pul«hf9KSaltz,  Thamesini  iKtoris  boi^M, 

Sis  sacra,  ct  nobis  pignora  sacra  feras ; 
Qoft  ceciJtl  Jodtta,  mones,  oaptiva  sub  irft, 

Viclricem  stravit  Qu»  Babylona  nnmut; 
Ikide,  dooca,  saei^  et  rhus  servare  Patentvitt, 

Juraq«i««  el  aotiqult  vi  stabilire  Fiden. 
Me  quoties  c'uias  suadrnt  lenire  seniles 

Umbra  Tua,  et  viridi  ripa  beata  toro, 
8it  hiihi,  primitiasque  tneas.  tennerque  triumphos, 

Sit,  revocare  tuos  /lulcb  Etooa !  diet. 
Auspice  Te,  8«iniD8»  mirari  calmina  Aubm», 

Et  purum  aotiqusB  lucis  adire  jubar. 
Edidtci  Puer,  et,  jam  prime  in  limine  vitas, 

In^^nuas  Tern  laudisamaro  viis. 
OJoneta  Aomiduin  tauro  pnseeptt  Salotis 

JBtevMB !  ft  MiBis  oonsociata  Fides ! 
O  felix  Doctrina !  et  divinft  insita  luce ! 

Que  tuleras  animo  lumina  fausta  meo ; 
Incorrnpta,  precor,  maneas,  atque  integra,  neu  te 

Aura  regat  populi,  nea  noTitatis  anor. 
Slei  qup^e  prisea.  Donos;  (neqne  enim  manos 
impia  tangat ;) 

Floreat  in  mediis  intemerata  minis  ; 
Det  Patribus  Patres,  Popoloque  det  inclyta  Cive% 

Eloqniumqae  Foro,  Jedieiisque  deeos, 
Conciliisque  animot,  magnoqoe  det  ordiae  Genii 

Immortalem  altH  com  pietate  Fidem. 
Floreat,  intact^  per  postera  seoola  famA.» 

Cura  4\fL  Patriie,  Cora  paterna  Dei.'—- /t«/f^«, 
pp.  n-ia.    > 
FmttHOl,  Wmdtn,  AuguH  33,  I869i 

Of  this  admirable  and  interesting  poem, 
Lord  Wellesley  has  aiTen  a  translation 
by  his  own  hand,  which  though,  pecbaps, 
not  of  equal  merit — at  least  of  equal 
ienetuss — with  the  original,  is  so  good, 
that  both  as  a  specimen  of  his  English 
versification,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  fair 
readers,  but  few  of  whom  can  have  appro, 
ciated  our  former  extracts,  we  venture  to 
give  it  at  length : — 


•  m  wstpmo  WILLOW  or  BASTLOfn . 

Dishevelled,  moumfol,  beauteoos  type  of  Grief, 
Thai  seem'st  in  tears  to  bend  o'er  Thames**  tide, 

And  still  to  rue  the  day,  when  BabePs  Chiei; 
High  on  Thy  Parent  stream  enthroned  in  pride, 

Beheld  upon  Thy  melancholy  boughs 
The  Harps  unstrung  of  IsraePs  captiye  band. 

When  heart,  and  voice,  and  orisons,  and  vows 
Refused  the  haughty  Victor's  stem  command 

To  move  great  Sion's  festal  ky  sublime. 
To  minffle  heavenly  atrains  of  joy  with  tears. 

To  sing  the  liord's  song  in  a  stranger's  clime. 
And  chant  tbe  holy  hymn  to  heathen  ean. 

Down  by  Euphrates'  side  They  sat  and  wept, 
Tn  sorrow  mute,  but  not  to  memory  dead  ; 

Oh  Sion  1-^voioe  and  harp  in  stillness  slept, 
Bat  the  poie  min^fol  tear  for  Thee  was  ihsd  \ 

to  Thee«  beloved  Sion !  vain  were  given 
Blessing,  and  Honour,  Wealth  and  Power-^in 
vam 

Tha  gldnooa  praanrt  Majeuhr  of  Heaven 
Irradiated  Thy  cboaen  hpl  j  Faaa  I 

Fallen  fVomlThy  God, the  heathen's  barbarous  hand 
Despoils  thy  Temple,  and  thine  Altar  stains  ; 

Reft  of  Her  Children  mottrns  4he  Parent  Land, 
And^  Her  dwellioge  death4ika  sUeoae  njfiia. 

RiM,  sacred  Tiee  !  a  monument  to  tell 

How  Vanity  and  Folly  lead  to  Woe  ; 
Under  what  wralh  iinfkitbfo)  Israel  fell, 

What  mighty  ann  laid  Babofe  triwnphs  low. 

Rise,  sacred  Tree  !  on  Thames's  gorsreotls  shore. 
To  warn  the   People,  and  to  guard  the  Throne ; 

Teach'  them,  their  pure  relidon  to  adore, 
And  foreiflrn  Faiths,  and  Rites,  and  Poitlps  dli. 
own! 

Teach  them,  that  their  Forefathers'  noble  raoOf 
Wi^  Virtue,  Liberty,  and  Truth  combined. 

And  honest  Zeal,  and  Piety,  and  Grace, 
The  Throne. and  Altar'to  strength  have  intsr^ 
twined : 

The  lofty  glories  of  the  Land  and  Main, 
The  stream  of  industry,  and  Trade's  proud  conite, 

Tlie  Majesty  of  Empire  to  sustain. 
God's  Bleasing  on  aoimd  Faith  is  Britafai't  fbroe. 

Me,  when  Tby  shade  and  Thameita  meadi  and 
flowers  , 

Invite  to  soothe  the  ecres  of  waning  age. 
May  Memory  brinff  to  M^  my  long.past  hoars 

To  calm  my  soul,  and  troubled  thoughts  assua|e  1 

Come,  parent' Ston  t  turn  the  stream  of  Iftbe 
Baek  to  Thy  saereA  fknMtoin  eiowned  With  baji*  1 

Recall  nay  b^hteit,  eweelesl  days  of  Prime  1 
When  all    wat  hope  and  triumph,   jpy  and 
praise. 

Guided  by  Thee  I  zaisec^  my  youthful  sight, 
"^o  the  steep  solid  heights  of  lasting  nme, 

And  hafled  the  beams  of  cleifr  ethereal  li^l^t:  . 
ThM  Wifrhteir   wotod  IM  0»ek  aUd^  WbMf' 

O  Rest  IiM&udtion  !  MendH^pfMtom  f&M  f 
Soureeof  all  9sod  r  fou  taugit  DM  to  nrtwine 

The  Muie't  kurel  witheteroaflnitht  ^T  ^ 

And  wake  Her  lyre  to  ttraina  of  Faith  Divine.^  IC 
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Firm,  incorrupt^  m  in  Ufe'i  dawDing  mom, 
Nor  iwaycd  by  noreUy,  nor  public  breath. 

Teach  me  falae  censure,  and  false  fame  to  scorn, 
And  guide  my  steps  through  bondur's  paths  to 
death. 

And  Thoo,  Time-honoured  Fabric,  stand !  A  Tower 
Impregnable*  a  bulwark  of  the  state ! 

Untouched  by  visionary  Folly's  Power, 

Abotc  the  Vain,  and  Ignorant,  and  Great ! 

The  Might)  Race  with  cultured  minds  adorn, 
And  PietTJind  Faith  ;  congenial  Pair  ! 

And  spread  Tliy  gifts  through  Ages  yet  unborn. 
Thy  Country's    Pride,  and  Heaven's    parental 
Care  !•— pp.  14-17. 

Lord  Welleslcy  adds  in  a  note,  that  *  a 
reform  of  Eton  College^  on  ike  principles 
of  ike  new  svetem  of  educaiion^  hae  been 
menaced  by  high  authority.* — If  Eton  haa 
not  very  much  degenerated,  Lord  Wcl- 
lesley'k  beautiful  deprecation  of  the  me- 
naced reforms  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
they  are  supremely  unnecessary. 

Our  last  extract  shall  be  his  lordship's 
last  production — also  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish— in  which,  however,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  expressed  ^n  the  last  speiymen, 
we  rather  prefer  the  translation  to  the 
original, 

*  UfBGRlPTIQIt    ON  THB  TOMB  OP    MIM  BROUOUAM,  THE 

ONLY  DAUGHTER  OF  LORD  AND  LADY  BROUGIUM, 
WHO  DIED  AT  THE  AGE  OF  EIGHTEEN.  HER  UFB 
WAS  A  CONTINUAL  ILLNESS ;  BUT  HER  SUFFER- 
INGS WI^RR  ALLEVIATED  BY  AN  AMIABLE,  CHBEBFUL, 
UyWJft  4ND  GAY  TEM FER  OF  MIND,  WHICH  WAS  A 
CONSTANT  SOURCE  OF  CONSOLATION  TO  HERSELF, 
AND  TO  HER  AFFLICTED  PARENTS  AND  FAMILY. 

*  Blanda  Anima  e  cunis  heu !  longu  ezercila  morbo 

Inter  Matemas  heu  I  lacrymasque  Patris, 
Quas  risu  lenire  Tuo  jucunda  solebas, 

Ct  levis,  et  proprii,  vix  xnemor  Ipsa  mail ; 
I  pete  celestes  ubi  nulla  est  cura  recessiis  ; 

Et  Tibi  eitnullo  mista  dolorc  i^uics  !* 

[Translated.] 

*  Doomed  to  long  suffering  from  your  earliest  years, 

Amidst  your  po  rents*  grief  and  pain,  alone 
Cheerful  and  gay,  you  smiled  to  soothe  their  team  ; 

And  in  their  agonies  forgot  3H>or  own  ; 
Go.  gentle  Spirit !  and  among  the  Blest 
From  grief  and  pain  eternal  be  thy  rest.' — pp.  18, 19. 

These  verses,  like  all  thai  we  have 
quoted,  and  indeed  all  that  we  have  not, 
are  elegant  and  amiahle — creditable  to 
the  scholar  and  the  man  ;  but  of  all,  oar 
judgment  assigns  the  palm  to  those  on 
the  Salix  Babylonica^  which  would  be  re- 
markable for  their  elegance  and  spirit, 
their  force  and  feeling,  if  written  in  the 
full  vigour  of  youth,  b^  one  who  made 
poetrv  his  chief  pursuit  \  but  when  it  is 
reoolfected  that  they  are  the  production 
of  a  statesman  who  has  spent  his  life  in 
such  very  different  and  absorbing  occupa- 


tions^who  was  the  parliamentary  com- 
panion of  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  greatest  strug- 
gles— who  has  been  Governor-General  of 
India  (and  such  a  Governor-General)-^— 
Ambassador  to  Spain,  when  Spain  was  to 
be  raised  from  the  dead — Secretary  of 
State  at  home,  and  Lord-Lieutenwit  in 
'  dill  vexed*  Ireland  \  and  above  all,  that 
the  piece  is  written  in  his  eightieth  year 
— it  appears  to  us  not  merely  one  of  the 
best  productions  of  the  Musa  ^nglicanOy 
but  a  literary  curiosity  almost  without 
parallel.  It  fully  proves,  we  think^  the 
happy  accomplishment  of  the  wishes  ex- 
pressed in  the  votive  and  very  appropriate 
motto,  which  Lord  Wellesley  has  prefix* 
ed  to  his  volume  :— 

*  Validomihi 
Latoi  done9,  et,  precor,  integra^ 
Cum  mente,  nee  iurpem-eeneetam 
Degere,  nee  crruknA  ckKtimu* 

Hoa.  Ode  xzxi ,  1.  i. 


Art.  VIH.— 1.   Iniquities  of  the  Opium 

Trade  with  China.     By  the  Rev.  A.  S. 

Thelwall,    of   Trinity    College,   Cam- 

bridge,  M.A. 
2.  The  Opium  Crisis.    A  Letter  addressed 

to  Charles  Elliott^  ^'£*'  Chief  Superin* 

tendeid  ijfthe^British  Trade  with  China. 

By  an  American  Merchant  (King)  resi«^ 

dent  at  Canton. 
8.  The  Rupture  with  CAtna,  and  its  Causes^ 

in  a  Letter  to  Lord  Viscount  Palmerston^ 

By  a  Resident  in  China. 

4.  The  Opium  Question.  By  Samuel  War- 
ren, Esq.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Bjirrister-at-Law. 

5.  Brief  Observations  respecting  the  pend- 
ing  Disputes  with  the  Chinese,  and  a 
proposal  for  bringing  them  to  a  satiifac- 
tory  Concilialion, 

6.  Some  Pros  and  Cons  of  the  Opium 
Question,  with  a  few  Suggestions  regard- 
ing  British  Claims  on  China. 

7.  The  Opium  Question  as  between  Jfation 
and  Jyatioh.    By  a  Barrister-at-Law. 

8.  Is  the  War  with  China  a  just  one  1  By 
H.  Hamilton  Lindsay,  late  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Service  in  China. 

9.  The  Chinese  Vindicated^  in  Reply  to  8. 
Warren,  Esq.  By  Capt.  T.  H.  Bullock, 
of  H.H.  the  Nizam's  Army. 

10.  Correspondence  relating  to  China.  Pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty.     1840. 

11.  Additional  Correspondence^  do.  do.  do. 

Though  some  of  the  publications,  ^vhose 
titles  are  here  enumerated,  may  not  be 
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considered  of  much  importance,  yet  their 
number  will  serve  to  show  that  the  sub- 
ject they  embrace  is  highly  so«    No.  1. 
Mr.  Thelwall,  true  to  his  text,  has  heaped 
such  a  mass  of  '  iniquitiei^'  on  the  traders 
in  opium,  and  on  the  cultivators  of  the 
poppy  in  India,  as,  if  strictly  true,  would 
overwhelm  the  whole  parties  concerned 
with   shame   and  remorse.    He  admits,, 
however,  that  he  knows  nothing  of  either 
India  or  China — which  indeed  is  proved 
by  his  book.    The  only  pages  of  the  least 
Use  are  those  appropriated  to  a  collection 
of  edicts  and  proclamations,  printed  at 
Canton,  which  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  motives  of  the.  recent  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese.     The  remain- 
der of  the  farrago  lihelli  is  hashed  up 
chiefly  from  the  exaggerated  statements 
collected,  from  hearsay  only,  by  the  Mis- 
sionary Medhurst.      2.  This  is  an  ingeni- 
ous, smart,  but  self-conceited,   and,  we 
suspect,  not  over  honest  letter  of  advice 
addressed     to  Captain   Elliot,  after   the 
facts,  as  to  what  he  should  have  done  be- 
fore them.     3.  The  *  Letter  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  by  a  Besident  in  China,'  gives  a 
plain  and  correct  statement  of  the  present 
rupture,  its  causes,  and  probable  effects. 
4.  The  *  Opium  Question,'  by  Mr.  War- 
ren, is  a  piece  of  pure  special  pleading,  in 
favoux   of  the  traders,  spun  out  to   130 
closely-printed  pages.  The  avowed  object 
is  to  prove  that  smuggling  into  China  was 
not  criminal,  and  that  the  loss  sustained 
by  those  who  have  practised  it  entitles 
them  to  indemnification  by  the  Brilish  pub- 
lie,     5.  The  *  Brief  Observations,'  of  14 
open-printed  pages,  contain  a  proposal  to 
bring  the  disputes  to  a  '  satisfactory  con- 
clusion,' by  laying  Canton  in  ashes,  and 
marching  to  Fekin !    6.  These  *  Pros  and 
Com*  run  alternately  through  the  whole 
pamphlet,  neutralising  each  other  in  the 
most  amusinfir  manner.  The  author  comes, 
)lowever,  at  last  to  something  like  a  deci- 
sive conclusion,  which  will  be  noticed  as 
we  proceed.      7.  '  A  Barrister-at-law,'  we 
take  to  be  a  mere  nom  de  guerre.     The 
*  opium  question'  is  not  honestly  discussed 
here,  but  treated  with  great  levity,  and 
mutilated :  argument  costs  more  trouble 
than  assertion.  His  concluding  paragraph 
gives  him  occasion  to  pass  somewhat  of 
a  vulgar  sneer  at  '  a  certain  Kilkenny 
Joe,*  and   '  the  Melbourne  clique  ;'  but 
what  either  of  them  have  tp  do  with  the 
matter  we  cannot  discover,  unless  it  be 
that  the  '  Barrister'  supposes  they   are 
among  those  .who  may  not  be  likely  to 
sanction   the  guarantee  of  the  Superin- 


tendent at  Canton.  8.  Mr.  H.  Lindsay, 
from  his  late  position  in  the  factory  of 
Canton,  and  his  present  connection  with 
a  mercantile  house  trading  to  China,  is 
entitled  to,  and  shall  receive  from  us,  much 
consideration^  the  more  that  he  has  had 
the  manliness  to  come  forward  under  his 
own  name,  and  that  his  manner  of  writing 
indicates  a  welL bred  gentleman.  9.  The 
'  Chinese  Vindicated'  is  not  an  ill  written 
tract — but  it  goes  as  fkr  wrong  on  one 
side  as  Mr.  Warren  ^oes  on  the  other, 
and  is  not  without  a  taint  of  cant,  which 
one  would  hardly  have  expected  in  a 
servant  of  the  Nizam. 

We  are  fearful  that  the  subject  on 
which  we  are  about  to  enter,  and  the 
events  now  passing  in  the  distant  empire 
of  China,  will  prove  more  '  untoward' than 
the  afiair  of  Navarino  was  pronounced  to 
be,  and  more  disastrous  in  their  immedi- 
ate and  remote  consequences.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  unhappy  results,  as  far  as 
known,  amounts  to  nothing  less  than 
these : — the  national  honour  compromised 
— British  subjects  insulted,  imprisoned, 
mutilated,  and  even  barbarously  massa* 
cred — a  flourishing  commerce  annihilat- 
ed, and  with  it  three  or  four  millions  of 
annual  revenue  lost  to  the  state.  We 
foresaw  and  stated,  some  years  ago,  in 
this  journal  (See  Quar.  Sev.  No.  C), 
what  would  be  the  probable  issue  of  de- 
priving the  East  India  Company  of  their 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  China, 
of  substituting  the  free  trade  system,  and 
encouraging  an  indiscriminate  intercourse 
with  that  country.  We  were  then  fully 
aware  that,  sooner  or  later,  that  whii^h 
has  happened  would  come  to  pass  ;  and 
as  some  of  us  have  a  local  and  personal 
knowledge  of  China  and  its  inhabitants, 
we  undertake  our  present  task  of  exam- 
ining the  numerous  documents  claiming 
public  attention,  and  of  expressing  our 
opinions  on  them,  and  on  the  subject  gen- 
erally, with  less  hesitation  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  done. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  apprise  the 
reader  that  opium,  the  extract  from  the 
poppy  plant,  is  an  article  of  almost  uni- 
versal us^  in  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  Su- 
matra, Java,  and  the  'whole  of  the  great 
Malayan  archipelago — not  merely  as  a 
drug,  but  as  a  source  of  consolation  or 
of  misery,  as  used  sparingly  or  abused  by 
excess;  that  i%  is  also  in  very  general 
use  in  India,  more  especially,  we  may  al* 
most  say  universally,  among  the  Rajpoot 
race — and  a  fine- race  of  men  they  are; 
we  understand  also  that  it  is  Jiprved  out 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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M  it  rtttion  to  the  Malay  troops  in  Cey* 
Ion.  In  China,  howerer,  the  use  of  opi- 
nn  would  appear  to  have  been  known 
but  little,  if  at  all,  in  ancient  times— nor 
ii^deed  till  a  recent  date — as  it  is  still 
without  a  name  in  their  own  language, 
and  called  by  a  corruption  of  the  common 
name  in  the  Bast,  afooyung.  It  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  introduced  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  ceutnry  by* the  Arabians, 
who  then  had  considerable  traffic  with 
China ;  but  however  that  may  be,  down 
to  a  comparatively  modem  period  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  thought  of 
only  as  a  drug.  By  degrees,  however, 
its  excitinff  qualities,  with  a  people  whose 
almost  only  beverage  is  weak  tea,  or  an 
unpleasant  spirit  distilled  from  rioe  or 
millet,  seem  to  have  proved  too  tempt- 
ing ;  and  as  the  dose  after  a  short  time 
requires  to  be  repeated  to  keep  up  the 
stimulus,  it  is  peculiarly  the  case  with 
opium-eaters,  that  '  the  increase  of  app«* 
tite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.'  Ihe 
importation,  therefore,  naturally  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  demand— which 
certainly  was  noi  practically  interfered 
with  by  repeated  prohibitory  edicts  from 
Pekin^-the  earliest,  that  of  the  emperor 
Kia-king,  in  1796.  Mr.  Davis,  the  last 
chief  officer  of  the  East  India  Company's 
factory,  states  it  to  have  been  as  under : 

Year,  Chests.  DolUn.  Sold :  Dolls. 

1821      4.628  arerage  price    1,375  6,132.100 

1825     9.621  *<                723  B,955,983 

1830    18.760  *•               587  11,012,120 

1832   23.670  **               648  15,338,16^ 

The  American  mer^jhant,  Mr.  King 
(Opium  ■Cri8is)y  states  the  progressive 
increase  as  follows : — 

*  The  East  India  Company,  whose  manufacture 
had  fluctuated  between  3,000  and  5,000  chests 
thiougrh  the  first  twenty*four  years  of  Chinese 
interdiction  (1800—1824),  rose  rapidly  to  10,600 
in  1833,  and  to  near  17,000  in  1837  ! 

*  The  Malwa  product  went  on  with  even  greater 
rapidity — from  1,600  chests  in  1821,  to  upwards  of 
dO,000  in  1837!  The  toUl  profit  and  revenue 
accruingr  to  the  East  India  Company,  on  both  de. 
scriptioDBj  for  that  ypar,  exceed  12f000|000  rupees.' 
-p.  5. 

In  1838  it  had  acquired  its  maximam, 
bat  fell  back,  as  the  same  author  states, 
in  1839,  to  about  20,000  chests,  which  is 
something  less  than  the  quantity  giyen 
up  by  Captain  Elliott,  and  said  to  have 
been  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  Pekin 
commissioner ;  the  few  hundred  chests 
above  this  quantity  appear  to  have  been 
purchased  by  the  superintendent,  to  keep 
faith  with  the  commissioner  Lin,  by  mak- 
ing up  the  amount  originally  given  in. 


It  does  not  appear'  that,  while  the  im- 
portation continued  small,  the  Chinese 
government  took  much  notice  of  their 
own  prohibitory  decrees,  either  as  they 
aflected  their  own  subjects  or  the  foreign 
merchants.  The  first  edict  of  1796  de- 
clared, that  all  who  should  be  found 
smoking  were  to  be  bambooed  and  pil- 
loried, and  that  both  smugglers  and  ven- 
ders should,  on  conviction,  suffer  a  more 
severe  punishment.  Other  edicts  fol- 
lowed from  time  to  time,  and  in  1833  an 
imperial  decree  was  publidied  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

*  Le^  lljM  buyers  and^  smokers  of  opium  be  paa. 
isbed  witii  one  hundred  blows,  and  condemned  to 
wear  the  wooden  collar  for  two  months.  Then,  let 
them  declare  tlie  seller's  name,  that  he  nlay  be 
seized  and  |>Unished ;  and,  in  default  of  his  dis. 
covering  the  vender,  let  the  smoker  be  aga*n  pun- 
ished with  one  hundred  blows  and  thrco  jLean' 
banishment,  as  being  an  accomplice.  Let  man. 
darins  and  their  xlependants  who  buy  and  smoke 
o|rfum  be  punished  one  degieo  more  severely  than 
others  ;  ftnd  let  governors  of  provinces  be  f<N|uirsd 
to  give  security  that  there  are  do  opium^niokers 
under  their  jurisdiction.;  and  let  a  joint  memorial 
be  sent  in,  representing  the  conduct  of  tho^e  offi- 
cers who  have  connived  at  the  practice.* — Iniquu 
ti€9  of  the  Opium  Trade,  p.  121. 

From  this  time  down  to  the  jreBr  1896, 
there  were  issued  from  Pekm  various 
decrees,  interdicting  the  import  of  opium, 
under  heightened  penalties ;  but  they 
were  still  cither  disregarded!  or  the  prac- 
tice connived  at,  or  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  carry  them  into  effect.  So  early, 
however,  as  1821,  the  governor  of  Canton, 
by  energetic  measures,  had  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  opium  ships  from  Whampo, 
an  anchorage  high  up  above  the  Bocca 
Tigris,  (or  tfogue,  us  usually  called,)  and 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  factories. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  contraband- 
ists formed  a  dep6t,  or  receiving  ships, 
for  the  prohibited  article,  at  Lmtin,  an 
island  below  the  Bogue,  and  in  the  bay 
between  Macao  and  the  main  land  to  the  • 
eastward  ;  frbm  whence,  ever  since  that 
time,  smuggling  was  carried  on  with 
Canton  by  means  of  clippers,  or  fast<  sail- 
ing craft,  and  long  row-boats. 

It  may  be  right  to  give  a  few  extract  ^4 
from  the  official  documents  above  alluded 
to,  not  only  to  show  that  the  traders  in 
opium  were  fully  forewarned  of  the  con- 
sequences that  were  likely  to  happen, 
but  also  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Chinese,  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
society,  express  their  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions, and  which  will  prove,  as  appears  to 
us,  that  we  have  been  used  to  underrate 
their  intellectual  facultier.  This  has  arisen 
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mainlv  from  the  geDeral  ignoranee  that 
prevails  respeeting  their  language,  moral 
character,  atid  domestic  habits,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  restricted  intercourse  of 
EuropeanSf  confined  almost  wholly  to  the 
people  of  Canton,  whose  morals  may  be 
suspected  not  to  have  received  much  im- 
provement by  their  dealings  with  foreign- 
ers. It  should  be  observed,  that  nothmg 
could  be  more  wretched,  till  vhy  laielyj 
than  our  translations  of  the  ^ate  papers 
and  official  edicts  published  in  the  Gazette 
of  Pekin. 

In  1836,  Hu^Nat^se^  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Sacrificial  Court,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  emperor  to  a  long  series  of 
enactments  concerning  opium^smoking. 
He  commences  by  stating,  that  the  more 
severe  the  edicts  have  been  made,  the 
more  had  the  evil  increased. 

•  When  any  one,'  he  raye,  *  it  long;  babftttated  to 
Ibe  fohftiing  it,  It  becomea  necessary  to  resort  to 
it  at  X9fular  intenrala,  and  the  habit  or  usinf^  it  be- 
iag  inveterate,  is  destmcttye  of  time,  injurious  to 
property,  and  yet  dear  to  one  even  as  life  ;  of  those 
who  use  it  to  i^reat  ezeess,  the  breath  becomea  fee. 
bloi  the  body  wasted,  the  fkce  sallpw,  the  teeth 
black  ;  the  individuals  clearly  see  the  evil  effects  of 
it,  yet  cannot  rcfrain.'^-p.  46. 

He  adverts  to  the  reign  of  Eia-king 
and  Kien-lunff,  when  opium  paid  a  duty, 
and  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
Hong  merchants,  in  exchange  for  tea  and 
other  goods ;  '  but  now,'  he  says,  *  the 
prohibitions  of  government  being  so  strict 
against  it,  none  dare  openly  exchange 
goods  for  it ;  all  secretly  purchase  it  with 

money The  foreign  merchants 

have  clandestinely  sold  opium  for  money, 
which  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  them 
to  export  foreign  silver  (that  is,  dollars) : 
thus,  foreign  money  has  been  going  out 
of  the  country,  while  none  comes  into  it.' 

One  of  the  arguments  he  makes  use  of, 
to  induce  the  Emperor  to  return  to  the 
practice  of  imposing  a  duty  and  legalis- 
ing  the  trade,  is  the  impossibility  of  stop- 

Sing  the  illegal  importation.  He  also 
isclaims  the  vaunting  aflectation  of  the 
government  oflicers,  that  China  has  no 
occasion  for,  despises,  and  would  rather 
be  without,  foreign  trade. 

*  It  it  proposed  entirely  to  cut  off  the  fureien 
trade,  and  thus  to  remove  the  root,  to  dam  up  toe 
source  of  the  evil  7  The  Celestial  Dynasty  would 
not,  indeed,  hesitate  to  relinquish  the  few  millions 
of  duties  arising  therefrom.  But  all  the  nations  of 
the  West  have  had  a  general  market  open  to  their 
ships  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  while  the 
dealeri  in  opium  are  the  English  alone ;  it  would  be 
wrong,  for  ih6  sake  of  cutting  off  the  English  trade, 
to  out  off  that  of  all  the  other  nations.  Besides, 
the  bundreda  of  thousands  of  people  living  on  the 

depend  wholly  oo  trade  ibr  their  liveli. 


hood ;  and  bow  are  they  to  be  dispoted  of  7  Menu 
over,  the  barbarian  ships,  being  on  tbe  high  seas, 
can  repair  to  any  island  that  may  be  selected  as  an 
entrepot,  atid  the  native  sea.going  vessels  can  meet 
tirem  there }  it  H  then  imp08Sit>le  tnr  cut  off  th^ 
trade.  Of  late  years,  the  foreign  vessels  have  visit, 
ed  all  the  ports  of  Fuhkeen,  Cbekedug,  Ke&ngnan, 
i^an.tung,  even  to  Teentsin,  and  Maniehouria,  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  opium.  And*  although  at 
onee  einelled  by  the  Toeal  miihorities,  yt%  it  is  re. 
ported  tliat  the  ^aatity  sold  by  then  was  n»t 
small.  Thus  it  appears  that,  though  the  commeice 
of  Canton  should  be  cut  off,  yet  it  will  not  be  pos. 
srble  to  prevent  the  clandestine  introduction  of 
merohaiidiKe.'<^p.  48.  ' 

He  notices  the  removal  of  the  vessels 
to  Lintih,  and  shows  how  well  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  usages  and  tricks  of 
Uanton. 

*•  Here  are  constantly  anchored  seven  or  eight 
large  ships,  ih  which  the  opium  is  kept,  and  which 
are  therefore  called  **  receiving  ships. ^  At  Canton 
there  are  brokers  of  the  drug,  who  are  called  '*  mel. 
ters.**  These  pay  the  price  of  the  drag '  into  tfato 
hands  of  the  resident  foreigners,  who  give  them 
orders  for  the  delivery  of  the  opium  from  the  re- 
ceiving ships.  There  are  carrying  boats  plying  up 
and  down  the  river,  and  these  are  vulgarly  called 
**  fast  crabs  "  and  **  sorambiing  dragons,**  They 
are  well  ariped  with  guns  and  other  weapons,  and 
arc  manned  with  some  scores  of  desperadoes,  who 
ply  their  oars  as  if  they  were  wings  to  fly  with. 
Ail  the  OQstom-honsei  and  military  posts  which 
they  pass  are  largely  bribed.  Jf  they  happen  to 
encounter  any  of  the  armed  cruising  boats,  they 
are  so  audacious  as  to  resist,  and  slaughter  and 
carnage  ensue.' — p.  50. 

I     He   again  urges  that,  as  the  closing 

i  their  ports  against  commerce  would  not 

be  expedient,  and  as  the  laws  against  the 

importation  of  opium  are  quite  inopera** 

tive, 

*  the  only  method  left  is 'to  resoK  tor  the  former  sysj 
tem,  and  to  permit  the  barbarian  merobants  to  im« 
port  opium,  paying  duty  thereon  as  a  medicine,  and 
to  require  that,  after  having  passed  tno  custom, 
house,  it  shall  be  delivered  to  trie  Hong  merchants 
only  in  exchange  for  merchandise,  afid  no  money 
be  paid  for  it.  The  barbarians,  finding  that  th^ 
amount  of  duties  to  be  paid  on  it  is  less  than  what 
is  now  spent  in  bribes,  will  also  gladly  comply 
therein.  Foreign  money  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  9ycee  silver,  and  the  exportation 
of  it  should  be  equally  prohibited;  Offenders  when 
caught  should  be  punished  by  the  entire  destruction 
df  the  opium  they  may  have,  and  the  confiscation 
of  the  'money  that  may  be  found  with  them.* — 
p.  53. 

He  suggests,  therefore,  an  enactment, 
that  any  officer^  scholar,  or  soldier,  found 
guilty  of  secretly  smoking  opium,  shall 
be  immediately  dismissed  from  public 
employ,  without  being  made  liable  to  any 
other  penalty.  *  In  this  way,'  he  says, 
*  lenity  will  become,  in  fact,  severity  to- 
wards them.  Lastly,'  he  adds,  which  is 
very  temarkable,  *  let  no  regard  be  paid 
to  the  purchase  and  use  of  opium  on  the 
part  of  the  people  generally! If 
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any  one  should  saggest  a  doubt,  that  to 
remove  the  existing  prohibitions  will  de- 
tract from  the  dignity  of  the  government, 
I  would  ask,'  he  says,  '  if  he  is  ignorant 
that  the  pleasures  'of  the  table  and  of  the 
nuptial  couch  may  also  be  indulged  in, 
to  the  injury  of  health  1  Nor  are  th,e  in- 
vigorating arugSy  footzte  and  wooiaw,  de- 
void of  poisonous  qualities,  yet  it  has 
never  been  heard  that  any  one  of  these 
has  been  interdicted/ — What  these  two 
drugs  may  be  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Heu-Nae- 
tse  thinks  much  less  of  the  poisonous 
quality  of  opium  than  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  our  own  philanthropists  do« 
He  has  much  more  consideration  for  the 
silver  taken  out  of  the  country,  than  for 
the  heahh  of  the  people. 

This  memorial  of  Heu-Nae-tse,  being 
laid  before  the  emperor,  was  ordered  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  governor  and  of- 
ficers of  Canton,  without  a  single  observ- 
ation on  the  subject  of  legfuising  the 
trade,  which  the  American  author  of  the 
*'  Opium  Crisis  *  construed  as  an  ^  omin- 
ous silence.'  The  provincial  officers  and 
the  traders,  however,  were  willing  to  con- 
sider this  silence  to  imply  conseni  /  and, 
in  consequence,  a  new  stimulus  was  given 
to  the  culture  of  the  poppy  in  India,  and 
to  its  exportation,  principally  to  Singa- 
pore and  China.  But  these  delusive 
hopes  were  soon  doomed  to  be  blasted. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  1836, 
two  other  memorials  were  received  at 
Canton,  after  having  first  been  submitted 
to  the  emperor;  ^wherein,'  says  Mr. 
King.  *'  the  plan  of  the  legalisationists  was 
utterly  and  ably  reprobated.'  One  of 
these  memorials  is  in  Mr.  Thelwall'^  col- 
lection, who  pronounces  it  to  be  ^  a  calm 
and  deliberate  view  of  the  opium  question, 
in  which  the  welfare  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire and  people  is  concerned — the  writer 
reasoning  thereon  like  a  politician,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  philanthropist.' 

This  was  the  work  of  Tchoo-tsun,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Rites  and  of  the 
Council — and  an  able  memorial  it  is ;  but 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  views  of 
Heu-Nae-tse.  He  commences  by  submit- 
ting that  *  wherever  an  evil  exists  it 
should  at  once  be  removed ;  and  that  the 
laws  should  never  be  suffered  to  fall  into 
desuetude.'  Having  accurately  described 
what  takes  place,  with  regard  tothe  opi. 
um  trading,  he  strongly  contends  for  the 
vigorous  execution  of  the  laws,  and  re- 
probates the  change  proposed  by  the 
other.    He  says: — 


*  It  has  been  rspRMnted  thtt  tdvanUge  is  taken  of 
the  laws  against  opium,  bv  extortionate  anderlinjjfs 
and  worthless  vagrants  to  benefit  themselves.  Is  it 
not  known,  then,  that  where  the  government  enacts 
a  law,  there  is  necessarily  an  infraction  of  that 
law  7  And  though  the  law  should  eometimee  b» 
relaxed,  and  become  ineffectnal,  yet  surely  it  should 
not  on  that  account  be  abolishetl,  any  more  tlian 
we  would  altogether  cease  to  eat  bccaase  of  disease 
ed  stoppages  of  the  throat.  When  have  not  pros- 
titution, gambling,  treason,  robbery,  and  such  like 
infractions  of  the  laws,  aflforded  occasiom  for  on. 
derhngs  and  vagrants  to  benefit  themselves,  and  by 
falsehood  and  bribery  to  amass  wealth  ?  Of  these 
there  have  been  frequent  instances,  and,  as  any 
instance  is  discovered,  punishment  is  inflicted. 
But  none  «areiy  would  contend  tbit  Uie  kw,  be- 
cause  in  such  instances  rendered  inefiectoal,  should 
therefore  be  abrogated !  The  laws  that  forbid  the 
people  to  do  wrong  may  be  likened  to  the  dykes 
which  prevent  the  ovejiflowing  of  water.  If  any 
one,  then,  urging  that  dykes  are  veiy  old,  and 
therefore  useless,  we  ^should  have  them  thrown 
down,  what  words  could  express  the  consequences 
of  the  impetuous  rush  and  all-destroying  overflow ! 
Yet  the  provincials,  when  diecnssing  the  snbject  of 
opium,  bsing  perplexed  and  bewildered  by  it,  thinJE 
that  a  prohibition,  which  does  not  Utterly  prohibit, 
is  no  better  than  one  which  does  not  at  all  prevent 
the  importation  of  the  drug.  Day  and  night  I 
have  meditated  on  this,  and  can  in  truth  see  no 
wisdom  in  the  opinion.'— >TAsiaoa//,  pp.  68,  69.  v^&U 

In  speaking  of  the  broad  cloths  and 
camlets  and  cotton  goods  brought  to 
China  by  foreigners,  he  observes,  ^  these 
are  in  constant  request,  though  the  silk 
and  cotton  goods  of  China  are  not  insuffi- 
cient in  quantity;'  'but,'  he  adds,  'all 
men  prize  what  is  strange,  and  underva- 
lue what  is  in  ordinary  use.' 

We  learn  from  this  minister  that  no 
laws  had  availed  to  prevent  either  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  plant,  or  the  pre- 
paration o(  opium,  in  China  itself.  '  Of 
any  of  these  provinces,'  he  says,  '  except 
Yunnan,  I  do  not  presume  to  speak ;  but 
of  that  portion  of  the  country  I  have  it  in 
my  power  to  say,  that  the  poppy  is  culti- 
vated all  over  the  hills  and  open  cham- 
paign, and  that  the  quantity  of  opium  an- 
nually produced  there  cannot  be  less  than 

several  thousand  chests The  lack 

of  silver  in  that  province  is,  nevertheless, 
double  to  what  it  formerly  was,  and  the 
cause  is,  that  the  consumers  of  the  drug 
are  very  many,  and  that  those  who  are 
choice  and  dainty,  with  regard  to  its  qua- 
lity, always  prefer  the  foreign  article.' 
He  goes  on  to  ask,  '  if  all  the  rich  and 
fertile  ground  be  used  for  planting  the 
poppy,  and  if  the  people,  hoping  for  a 
large  profit  therefrom,  madly  engage  in 
its  cultivation,  where  will  flax  and  the 
mulberry-tree  be  cultivated,  or  wheat  and 
rye  be  planted?  To  draw  off  in  this  way 
the  waters  of  the  great  fountain  requisite 
for  the  production  of  food /and  raiment, 
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and  te  laviih  them  upon  the  root  whence 
calamity  and  disaster  spring  forth,  is  an 
error  which  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
a  physician,  who,  when  treating  a  mere 
external  disease,  should  drive  it  inwanls 
to  the  heart  and  the  centre  of  the  body.' 
He  concludes  this  part  of  his  subject'  in 
the  following  worc^s : — 

*  To  sum  up  the  rottter, — the  wide^preading^  in- 
flnence  of  opiom,  when  regarded  limply  as  inju- 
riooa  tor  property,  ia  of  inferior  importance ;  but 
when  regarded  at  hurtful  to  the  people,  it  demands 
moet  anxious  consideration:  for  in  the  people^ lies 
the  very  foundation  of  the  empire.  Property,.it  is 
true,  is  that  on  which  the  subsislence  of  the  people 
depends.  Yet  a  deHciency  of  it  may  be  supplied, 
and  an  impoverished  people  improved ;  whereas  it 
ii  beyond  the  power  of  any  artificial  means  to  save 
a  people  enervated  by  luxury.'— rAs/tooi^  pp.  73. 

Heu-Nae-tse  considered  the  people,  in 
reference  to  the  opium  question,  as  not 
worth  notice ;  implying,  that  the  small 
quantity  used  by  each  could  do  them  no 
harm ;  all  his  concern  is  about  ^  officisrs, 
scholars,  and  soldiers ;'  these,  he  thinks, 
by  indulging  to  excess,  would  be  apt  to 
neglect  their  important  duties,  while  the 
labouring  poor  can  only  afford  to  take  it 
occasionally,  as  laborum  dulce  lenimen. 
Tchoo«t8un.  on  the  contrary,  has  an  eye 
to  the  enervating  effects  of  two  centuries 
o(  peace;  and,  admitting  ^that  it  is  now 
not  practicable  to  put  a  sudden  and  entire 
stop  to  the  commercial  intercourse  of  fo- 
reigners,' thinks,  nevertheless,  'the  dan 
ger  should  be  duly  considered  and  pro- 
vided against,  the  ports  of  the  several 
provinces  guarded. with  strictness,  and 
iome  chasiUemtni  administered,  as  a  warn- 
ing and  foretaste  t>f  what  may  be  antici- 
pated.' He  distinguishes  the  English  in 
particular,  who,  he  says,  '  are  of  the  race 
of  foreigners  called  tiung'maoto  (red- 
pates)  ;'  and  has  no  doubt  that  *  in  intro- 
ducing opium  their  purpose  has  been  to 
enfeeble  the  celestial  empire.*  And  he 
warns  the  red-pates  that — 

*  If  they  dare  to  continue  in  violent  and  outra* 

Sioua  opposition,  and  presume  to  pass  over  the  al- 
tted  bounds,  forbejrance  must  then  cease,  and  a 
thundering  fire  from  our  cannon  must  be  opened 
upon  fhem,  to  make  them  quake  before  the  terror 
of  our  arms.  In  short,  the  principle  on  which  the 
fiu'.tra veiled  strangers  are  to  be  cherished  is  this : — 
always,  in  the  first  instance,  to  employ  reason  as 
tha  weapon  whereby  to  conquer  them,^  and  on  no 
aacount  to  assume  a  violent  and  vehement  deport- 
ment ;  but  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to 
military  force,  then  never  lo  employ  it  in  a  weak 
and  indecisive  manner,  lest  those  towards  whom  it 
is  exercised  should  see  no  cause  for  fear  or  dread.* 

He  adds,  that  the  instant  effect  of  the 
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proposal  to  alter  the  kw  had  been,  *that 
crafty  thieves  and  villains  on  all  haada' 
began  to  raise  their  beads  and  open  their 
eyes,  gazing  about  and  pointing  tl»  fin* 
ger,  under  the  notion  that,  when  once 
these  prohibitions  are  repeale<^  thence* 
forth  and  for  ever  they  may  regard  tbmi« 
selves  free  l«om  every  restraint  and  from 
every  cause  of  fear.' 

Mr.  King  gives  his  testimony,  that  in 
the  intervfu,  between  the  receipt  of  the 
two  memorials,  ^crafty  thieves  and  vil^ 
lainr  Add  on  all  hands  begun  to  raise  their 
heads $'  and  abroad,  he  says,  'we  loiow 
the  cheer  was  sent  up — a  few  more  dosea 
of  the  drug,  and  all  is  ours!  the  opium 
trade  for  ever !'  This  rejoicing,  however, 
was  but  short-lived,  as,  before  the  close 
of  Octobert  a  decree  of  the  emperor  was 
received  ,at  Canton,  declaring  the  drag 
'to  have  pervaded  the  country  with  ita 
baneful  influence  '^  commanding  the  jpro- 
vincial  officers  'to  apprehend  the  traitor- 
ous  natives  who  sell  optum,  and  all  others 
concerned  therein  ;^  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  strict  orders  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  importers  from  China,  This  expul- 
sion,  however,  was  not  so  eafnr  to  be  ef* 
fected ;  the  fact  was,  the  Hon^  mer- 
chants, during  the  year  1837,  forbore  .to 
press  the  departure  of  the  proscribed  with 
their  opium  vessels.  But  the  Canton  gov- 
ernment saw  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing, in  consequence  of  the  orders  from 
Pekin,  and  the  first  step  was  the  breaking 
up  of  the  native  communication  between 
the  Lintin  dep6t  and  the  city,  which  took 
place  in  May,  1838.  The  importations, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  increase,  and 
many  thousand  chests  were  delivered  at 
Whampoa,  and  several  of  them  are  stated 
to  have  found  their  way  even  into  the  fo. 
reign  factories.  The  deliveries  conti- 
i^ued  till  September,  1838,  exceeding  in 
the  five  preceding  months  10,000  chests, 
ill  in  direct  violation  of  the  emperor's 
edict.  About  this  time,  however,  many 
seizures  and  bloodv  collisions  took  place, 
and  continued  until  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, when  one  of  the  English  adventurerS| 
being  detected  in  the  act  of  smuggling 
opium  into  one  of  the  factories,  a  general 
stoppage  of  trade  was  declared ;  one  of 
the  Hong  merchants,  implicated  in  the 
transaction,  was  sent  down  to  wear  the 
cangut  (or  wooden  collar)  round  his  neck 
at  Whampoa,  and  the  rest  of  this  body 
employed  themselves  in  devising  a  mode 
of  ejectment  for  the  detected  foreigner. 
to  save  him  and  themselves  from  the  peril 
xhsx  threatened  them. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  pleased  the  gov- 
ernor of  Canton  to  try  the  effect  of  a  pub- 
lic execution  of  a  native  opium  dealer 
before  the  doors  of  the  factories.  A  do- 
cument from  that  officer  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  answer  to  their  remon- 
strance, informed  them,  that  the  penalty 
of  death,  to  which  the  culprit  had  sub- 
jected himself,  was  the  result  of  the  per- 
nicious introduction  of  opium  into  Canton 
by  foreigners ;  that  th>e  leading  out  of  the 
criminal  to  the  ground  adjoining  the  fo- 
reign residences,  was  designed  '  to  strike 
observation,  to  arouse  reflection,  that  the 
depraved  portion  of  the  foreign  commu- 
nity miffht  be  deterred  from  pursuing- 
their  evil  courses ;'  for,  it  is  added,  ^  those 
foreigners,  though  born  and  brought  up 
beyond  the  pale  of  civilisation,  have  yet 
human  hearts.'  The  American  pamph- 
leteer says : — 

*Thi8  remarkaUe  reply  at  once  placed  the  fear, 
fill  act  in  iu  right  aspect.  It  wae  not  a  diareepect 
to  flaga—a  public  insult— it  had  no  national  bearings 
whatever.  It  was  a  holding  up  before  the  ejes  of 
the  introducen  of  opium  one  of  the  misprable  part- 
ners of  their  trade,  one  of  the  wrPtched  Tictiros  of 
their  seductions.  Awful  as  waa  the  mode  of  appeal, 
it  was  yet  a  moat  moving  appeal  to  what  its  direc 
tor  knew  that  barbarism  could  not  ezlinguish — ^to 
human  sympathies.  It  was  while  reading  this  hu 
miliating  paper  that  I  resolved  to  interfere  no  more 
with  the  threatened  executions.  It  was  not  for  me, 
it  was  not  for  my  nation,  to  remonstrate.  It  was 
for  the  opium  importer  to  look  on  until  hi^  heart 
sickened,  and  his  hands  refused  to  continue  the 
deadly  importations.  My  sorrow  should  go  with 
hita  if  he  were  ca!l«id  to  attend  again  oA  the  scene 
of  agony,  but  it  shoald  be  the  grief  of  indignation. 
My  pity,  my  appeal  for  mercy,  I  would  reserve  for 
the  mangled  and  dying  victim.' — Opium  CrisU,  p. 
11.12  *^ 

It  would  be  supposed  from  this  pathetic 
paragraph  that  the  writer  and  '  his  nation' 
had  na  concern  in  the  prohibited  article. 
We  certainly  felt  no  disposition  to  give 
them  the  credit  of  abstinence  from  a  trade, 
when  anvthinfif  was  to  be  got  by  it ;  and 
Mr.  Lindsay  has  confirmed  us  on  this 
point : — 

« I  will  here  add  a  few  words  to  correct  a  very 
nrevaient  imprearion,  that  the  Americam  have  had 
but  little  to  do  with  the  opiom  trade :  on  the  con. 
trary,  with'one  or  two  exceptions,  every  American 
house  in  China  was  engaged  in  the  trade.  There 
were  American  dep6t  ships  at  Lintin,  and  on  the 
ooast.  One  of  the  sixteen  hostages  detained  was 
the  head  of  a  Kigbty  respectable  American  firm  : 
in  ^t,  both  in  the  acts  which  originated  the  dispute 
and  the  insults  and  outrages  consequent  thcreon| 
our  transatlantic  brethren  have  had  their  full  share.' 
Lind9aff,p,  14. 

The  Chinese  opium  dealer,  above  men- 
tioned, was  strangled  in  the  market-place, 
the  foreign  residents  having  succeeded  in 
driving  away  the  executioner  from  their 


premises,  together  with  the  mob  that  at« 
tended  him.  But  the  viceroy  was  not  to 
be  thus  defeated  in  his  object ;  and  two 
months  afterwards  another  poor  wretch 
was  strangled  on  a  cross  in  front  of  the 
Deictories.  Intelligence  was  also  received 
at  Canton  that  Heu-Nae-tse,  who  had  re- 
commended a  duty  on  opium,  had  been 
banished  to  the  confines  of  Tartary,  and 
degraded  to  the  lowest  rank— a  further 
omen  of  what  was  approaching ; — and 
thus  ended  1838. 

The  year  1839  commenced  by  a  fresh 
proclamation,  warning  the  people  that, 
'  in  a  few  days  a  new  and  sevfere  law  will 
be  put  in  force,'  and  ending  with  an  appeal 
to  ^  the  sons  of  China,  no  longer  to  take 
the  substance  of  their  native  land,  and 
give  it  to  foreigners.'  Mr.  King,  seeing 
the  crisis  approaching,  warned  the  resi. 
dents  of  the  necessity  of  dfawing  a  line 
between  the  licit  and  illicit  trader  but 
'  his  well-meant  warnings,'  he  tells  Cap- 
tain Elliott, '  were  disregarded  j  he  was 
denied  a  hearing  in  the  Coiuoo-hpusej 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  at  the 
factories.'  A  second  proclamation  came 
out — a  paper,  says  the  same  gentleman, 
full  of  meaning : — 

•  It  spoke  of  the  long  duration  of  foreign  inter- 
eourse ;  charged  the  hurtful  traffic  in  opiom  on  the 
lust  of  gain;  Uunted  the  residents  wifh  their  fa* 
vourite  epithet,  »•  honourable  men ;"  and  declared 
that  the  indignation  of  the  Emperor  was  now  arous. 
ed,  his  line,  taken,  and  his  will  waiting  only  to  be 
earned  into  exeention.  Pursuing  the  same  strain 
of  mingled  statement,  warning,  entreaty,  and  in- 
vective, it  teld  of  the  preparations  making  to  up. 
root  the  traffic ;  adverted  to  the  apprehensions  and 
the  executions  that  had'  lately  taken  place ;  and 
asked,  if  while  the  people  of  the  country  are  thus 
severely  visited,  the  viUany  of  the  foreigner  canes- 
cape  an  even-handed  justice.  ''  Most  earnestly  do 
we  command  you,'*  said  the  authors  of  the  procla. 
mation,  after  a  long  preamble,  •*  to  turn  from  your 
vile  coorseii,  and  bind  back  to  its  countkt  Evsar 
ONK  or  THB  aBGUvmo  ships  now  anehored  in  the 
outside  waters/' *T-Optuffi  CriiU,  pp.  13,  14. 

This  proclamation  also  notified  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Imperial  Commissioner 
frona  Pekin — his  hourly  expected  arrival 
— his  strict  orders  and  fixed  purpose  to 
eradicate  the  vice  of  opium-smoking, — 
and  it  closed  with  earnest  and  reiterated 
entreaties,  that  the  foreigners  would  take 
the  counsels  ofiTered,  and  thus  escape 
more  serious  alternatives.  Still  the  opi- 
um merchants,v  the  ships,  and  the  smug« 
^ing  appear  not  to  have  undergone  any 
change  until  March,  when  the  Imperial 
Commissioner  arrived;  *on  the  eve  of 
his  appearance,*  says  the  American  to 
Captain  Elliott,  *.the  last  of  the  small 
craft  yielded  to  your  instances,  backed 
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by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  reluc- 
tantly left  the  river.'  For  the  first  week, 
this  Commissioner  confined  himself  to 
the  making  of  inquiries,  *  close  and 
searching;'  ^the  ofificera  were  all  sur 
prised  by  the  variety  and  minuteness  of 
his  information;'  and  it  was  given  out 
that,  by  way  of  strengthening  his  resolu- 
tion,  the  Emperor,  on  appointing  him  to 
his  present  situation,  had  declared  with 
tears,  that  he  could  not  meet  his  august 
father  and  grandfather  after  death,  umess 
the  vice  of  opium*smoktng  were  abol- 
ished I 

The  first  proclamation  of  Commissioner 
Lin  declared  all  th(e  opiutn,  within  the 
Chinese  waters,  forfeited  to  the  govern- 
ment, allowing  three  days  only  for  the 
submission  of  its  holders,  and  also  for  the 
receipt  of  their  pledges,  that  they  would 
cease  to  introduce  that  article  into  the 
country;  disobedience  to  these  com- 
mands to  be  visited  with  stoppage  of  all 
trade,  personal  restraint,  and  even  severer 
penalties.  This  proclamation  was  ac- 
companied  by  another^  addressed  to  the 
Hong  merchants,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  up- 
braiding; making  them  responsible  for 
the  submission  of  the  foreigners — and 
failing  this,  menacing  one  or  more  of 
their  number  with  exemplary  (t.  <.  pro- 
bably capHal)  punishment. 

Though  these  edicts  fell  like  a  thunder- 
bolt on  the  general  trading  community, 
not  a  few  afifected  to  hold  them  «heap,  as 
they  had  done  others,  and  boldly  pro* 
nounced  the  demand  a  mere  ruse-^a,  trick 
of  the  Commisdoner  to  raise  money.  The 
American  merchant,  however,  says  he 
regarded  them  in  a  very  dififerent  point 
of  view.  He  says  that  strongly  but  vain- 
ly he  advised  Captain  Elliott  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  Commissioner ;  to  pro- 

Eise  that  the  drug  should  be  given  up  to 
s  disposal,  on  his  guarantee  (as  super- 
intendent), that  the  opium  should  be-  re- 
conveyed  to  the  places  of  its  origin.  - 

We  doubt  the  wisdom  or  the  policy  of 
the  latter  part  of  this  advice,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  must  have  been  at  once 
to  identify  the  Queen's  superintendent 
with  the  opium  dealers.  However,  the 
three  days  having  expired  before  any  an-. 
Bwer  was  given,  and  the  Commissioner 
being  highly  irritated,  the  opium  dealers 
began  to  be  alarmed,  and  tried  to  buy  off 
the  danger  as  cheaply  as  possible,  by  of. 
fering  1036  chests  of  opium,  as  a  sop  to 
Cerberus,  which  Mr.  King  calls  '  a  com- 
promise between  generosity,  pity,  and 
calculation.'      The    Commissioner    was 


more  enraged  by  this  offer  than  before ; 
he  sent  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Dent,  whose 
name  appears  at  the  head  of  the  dealers, 
to  wait  on  him  in  the  city ;  but  Mr.  Dent 
refused  to  go,  as  advised  by  the  other 
dealers,  unless  with  a  safe-conduct  under 
Lin's  own  seal.  This,  we  should  say, 
vWas  highly  impolitic,  as,  by  personal  com- 
munication, he  might  have  succeeded  in 
coming  to  some  amicable  adjustment; 
indeed  the  officers,  who  came  from  the 
Commissioner^  said  he  only  wished  to 
see  and  admonish  Mr.  Dent ;— the  worst 
that  could  have  befallen  him  was  that 
which  actually  foUowed  the  refusal ;  per- 
sonal restraint  in  the  Qommisaion^r's 
palace,  instead  of  his  own  house,  until 
some  satisfactory  pledge,  or  arrangement, 
could  be  agreed  upon.  This  refusal,  ad- 
ded to  the  wetl-intentioned  but  highly  im- 
prudent conduct  of  the  En^ish  Superin- 
tendent, led  to  the  immediate  and  fatal 
crisis  of  the  opium  transaction.  The  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  this  conduct  is  impor- 
tant ;  speaking  of  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Dent, 
the  American  merchant  says  to  Captain 
Elliott,— 

Escape  b&d  been  graarded  ft^ainst  by  the  ipea- 
surcfl  of  the  previoue  day  (the  detention  of  shipe, 
&C..)  and  addiiional  f^uards  were  now  posted.  The 
Sabbath  intervened  (December  34;)  and  in  defer- 
ence to  the  forei^en^  "  worship  day,**  proceedinjra 
were  iaepanded.  Early  in  the  eveuing  your  arrival 
was  announced  ;  and.  aclinff  on  the  spur  of  the  oc. 
casion,  you  proceedea  immediately  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Deut,  and  removed  hhn  to  your  own  roof,  un- 
der your  own  protection.  The  departure  of  this 
genUeman  fromliis'owa  premisee,  while  the  truce 
was  still  pending,  had  no  sooner  taken  place,  than 
the  idea  of  an  escape  spread  through  the  native 
guards,  officers,  &e.  It  was  hastily  communicated 
to  their  superiors,  and  the  reply  came  back  to  us, 
in  the  cry  of  "  Kwan-chcpf"  **  Kwan.chap«*'«  ring- 
ing through  the  neighbourhood.'  The  avenues  to 
our  residences  were  shut  up  ;  our  native  servants 
were  ordered  away  ;  and  a  strong  land  and  water 
guard  enclosed  us.  I  then  read,  for  the  first  time, 
your  ofiicial  notioe  of  March  23,  issued  at  Macao, 
evidently  under  erroneous  apprehensions.  It  was 
now  backed  by  a  further  communication,  in  con- 
formity with  which  you  proceeded  to  ask  passports 
for  your  countrymen,  leaving  it  to  them  to  continue 
at  their  own  risk  within  the  empire.  This  call  lying 
unanswered,  you  issued-  a  farther  notice  (6  a.  m. 
27tb,)  declaring  ^our  duress,  and  requiring  all  the 
British  owned  opium  within  the  Chinese  waters  to 
be  surrendered  to  you  before  the  close  of  the  day. 
**  for  her  Majesty's  servioe,"  holdiog  yourself  and 
the  British  government  responsible  for  it,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  delivered  up  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment. Such  was  the  turn  given  by  you  to  the  opi- 
um CRISIS ;  nine  hours  after  a  leading  opium  holder 
had  dechireirto  me  hisfaU  blolief  that  the  Commis. 
aioner  was  a  rogue,  and  his  whole  demand  a  mere 
schemp  to  extort  money!' — Opium  CrisU,  pp. 
23.23. 


*  Meaning,  we  belisve,  Shut  «p,eAii<  tip. 
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We  certainly  cuinot  help  ihinkkig  that 
Gaptam  Blliott  would  have  acted  a  mote 
prudent  part,  had  he  not  gone  to  Canton 
at  all  at  this  moment  af  excitement,"  hut 
asked  for  an  audience,  while  at  Macao  ; 
as  he  did  gOj  it  would  have  heen  politic, 
we  lliink,  to  have   demanded  such  an 
audience   of  the   Commissioner,  if   not 
with  the  view  ^  to  act  in  concert  with 
him,' as  the  American  advised,  at  least 
with  the  view  of  explaining  to  him,  that 
the    Superintendent    had   no  authority 
whatever  over  smugglers— that  his  duties 
were  connected  only  with  the  legal  trade. 
Had  he  done  this,  instead  of  hastening  to 
take  the   offensive  part  of  releasing  Mr. 
Dent,  things  might  have  taken  a  very 
different  turn,   even  though  he  had  un- 
fortunately, to  a  certain  degree,  com- 
mitted himself  before  he  left  Macao,  by 
advising  or  sanctioning  resistance  on  the 
parit  of  the  opium  dealers.     The  Chinese 
Knew  this,  for  to  the  bleating  of  a  free 
hade  there  had  been  added  that  of  9. free 
press  at  Canton  ;  and  not  a  note  passed 
from  Captain  Elliott  but  instantly  found 
its  way  into  one  or  other  of  the  antago- 
nist free  prints  of  the  place.     The  imme* 
diate  and  unfortunate  result  of  Mr.  Dent's 
release  was  some  such  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  Lin,  that  Captain  Elliot  issued 
an  order,  by  which  20,283  chests  of  opium 
were  required  to  be  delivered  to  him,  for 
herMajesty^s  service,  to  be  by  him  sur- 
rendered to  the  Commissioner  Lin  ;  and 
to  induce  compliance  in  the  opium  deal- 
ers, he  gave  them  a  pledge  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's government,  for  whose  service  it 
was  so  delivered,  woul4  restore  to  them 
the  full  value  of  the  article  ceded  ;  Cap- 
tain Elliott,  in  short,  making  himself  fully 
responsible  as  Superintendent  under  her 
Majesty's  warrant.     Captain  i  Elliott  <  has 
been  very  much  censured  for  this  surren- 
der, and  the  pledge  he  gave  to  Commis- 
sioner Lin  ;  but,  before  we  condemn  him, 
we  should  ascertain  the  position  in  which 
heatood.    It  is  stated  by  the  Superin- 
tendent's pu'ty  that  it  was  very  similar 
tb  that  of  Gil  Bias,  when  the  bandit  beg- 
gar asked,  his    mbne^  with  a  carbine 
pointed  at  his  head.  Lm's  weapons  were. 
It  is  said,  not  less  effective, — insult,  star- 
vation,   imprisonment,    and  menace  of 
death.     The  parliamentary  papers  have 
many  remarkable  omissions,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  here,  in  /trnne,  we  do  not  find  in 
them  any  distinct  trace  of  such  extreme 
threats  as  are  assumed  in  the  reports  we 
have  aUuded   to.      However,   whatever 
Mr.  Elliott's  ui^ing  motive  had  been, 


the   opium  dealers,  as  may  readily  be 
supposed,  were  not  avetse  to  deliver  up, 
on  such  a  pledge,  their  cai^'oes,  which, 
even  under  more  favourable  circumstan- 
ces, miglit  have  remained  a  long  time  on 
their  hands.     Mr.  Lindsay  bears  favour- 
able testimony  to  the  character  of  Cap- 
tain.Elliott  as  a  zealous  and  conscientious 
officer  ;  but  says,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  his  public  acts  he  has  committed 
.great  errors,  and  ah  own  a  want  of  firm- 
ness.  We  must  add,  that  his  letters  and 
despatches  are  evidently  those  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  could  have   had   very   little 
experience   in  like  management  of  any 
business  of  importance  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  style  he  writes  in  is  often  utter* 
ly  unintelligible  to  us — ^what  then-must  it 
have  been,  with  the  additional  flourishes 
of  translation,  to  the  Chinese  authorities  1 
We  know  little  of  the  circumstances 
which  brought  about   CaptaiA  Elliott's 
connection  with  these   Chinese  affairs. 
He  went  out,  it.  seems,  with  Lord  Napier, 
when  the  blunder  of  appointing  that  un* 
fortunate  nobleman  to  supplant  the  super* 
cargoes  of  the  East  India  Company  took 
pkice^  and  was  made  harbour-master  at 
Canton.     We  need  not  recur  to  the  un* 
happy  administration  of  poor  Lord  Na- 
pier f  but  on  his  death  Sir  George  Rob- 
inson  succeeded  to  the  chief  post,  and 
-during  the  two  years  that  this  gentle- 
man held  it,  his  skiU,  temper,  and  caution 
produced  most  excellent  effects  :  every- 
thing seemed  to  have  returned  much  to 
the  old  channel,  and  we  heard  nothing  of 
compliunts,  either  on  the  part  of  English 
or   Chinese.     The    Britisti  government, 
for  some  unexphiined. reason,  thought  fit 
to  supersede  Sir  G.  Robinson  by  Captain 
Elliott ;  and  though  he  was,  we   have 
good  reason  to  believe,  strongly  warned 
on  the  subject  of  opium  and  the  opium 
dealers,   it  seems  to  be  clear  that  he, 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  superin- 
tendency,   got  into  relations   6f  private 
intercourse  with  some.of  the  chief  parties 
engaged  in  the  illicit  traffic.     This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  origo  mali.     If  he 
could  not  put  a  stop  to   this  trade,  he 
ought  to  have   done  what  he  could   to 
discountenance    it ;    but    step  by    step 
he  was  led  into  the  snare  that  had  been 
artfully  set  for  him  ;    and,  after  many 
vacillations,  he  is  found,  when  at  Macao, 
publicly  warning  the  opium  people  that 
he  could  never  in^terfei^e  in  their  behalf, 
and  /Aen,  on  reaching  Canton,  immedi- 
ately releasmg,  brevi  manu,  from  duress, 
a  trader  particularly  obnoxious  to  jthe 
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ComiQissioiier,— at  least  Lin  farands  Dent 
as  *  the  ffTeatest  opium  trader.' 

For  this  act  Mr.  Elliott  was  himself, 
with  others,  put  under  restraint  the  very 
evening  of  his  arrival,  the  24th  of  March. 
On  the  25th  he  writes  to  the  Governor 
of  Canton,  claiming  passports  for  all  the 
English  ships  and  people  at  Canton.  In 
the  reply  of  the  same  day  the  passports 
are  refused,  and  the  commands  of  the 
imperial  Commissioner  signified  that  the. 
opium  in  the  ships  must  be  at  once  de* 
livered  up.  On  the  26th  the  Prefect  of 
Canton  transmits  him  an  order  from  the 
Commissioner,  laying  on  him  the  respon- 
sibility, if  the  surrender  of  the  opium 
be  not  forthwith  carried  into  effect,  ad- 
ding, '  if  he  have  ought  that  he  would 
say  in  the  way  of  entreaty,  he  is  permit- 
ted to  make  a  clear  statement  thereof.' 
Another  letter  of  the  same  date,  from 
the  Prefect,  repeats  the  Commissioner's 
commands  to  the  Superintendent,and  says, 
the  offence  of  *  contumacious  resistance 
and  opposition  is  turned  away  from  Dent 
and  fixed  on  Elliott ;'  but  concludes  with 
a  promise  that,  if  the  opium^were  iqpeedi- 
ly  given  up,  not  only  the  Chinese  ser- 
vants would  be  restored,  but  entreaties 
would  be  laid  before  the  Great  Emperor 
*  that  favQurs  may  be  shown  beyond  the 
bounds  -of  law.'.  Next  morning,  at  day- 
light, rthe  27th)  Captain  Elliott  writes 
the  following  letter  to  the  Commission- 
er: — 

'  Canton,  March  filth,  1839. 

*  Elliott,  &.€.  hasnofv  had  the  honour  to  receive, 
for  the  first  time,  your  Exceltenev't  conimandB, 
bearing  date  the  36th  day  of  March,  iesued  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  Great  Emperor,  to  deliver  over 
Into  the  bands  of  honourable  officers  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  your  Excellency,  all  the  opium  in  the  hands 
(tf  British  flubjectf. 

*  Elliott  must  faithfully  and  completely  fulfil 
these  commands ;  and  he  has  now  respectfully  to 
request  that  your  Ezcellcncv  will  bo  pleased  to 
indicate  the  point  to  which  the  ships  of  his  nation, 
haringr  opium  on  board,  are  to  proceed,  so  that  the 
whole  may  be  delivered- up. 

*  The  faithful  account  of  the  same  shall  bo  trans, 
mitted  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained. 

rSigncd)  'Chaklbs  Eluott.' 

{Parliamentary  Papers,  p.  S73,) 

Now,  it  appears  to  us  quite  plain  that 
this  most  sabmissive  letter  must  have 
been  a  reply  to  some  communication  late 
in  the  day  of  the  26th,  which  has  been 
suppressed  in  the  compilation  of  official 
papers.  Why  are  we  left  in  ignorance 
of  what  the  Imperial  Commissioners 
really  threatened  1  We  certainly  shall 
not  easily  belieye  that  the  mere  dtiress 
of  two  days,  with  a  vague  intimation 
that  offenders  of  the  laws  were  liable  to 


ponisluiient,  could  have  frightened  Cap- 
tain ENiott  into  this  grand  step ! 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
Commissroner,  on  finding  Dent  had  been 
released  by  the  superintendent,  thought 
himself  justified  in  shutting  up  the  super- 
intendent in  return.  The  American  mer- 
chant more  than  hints  at  this»  He 
says,  *  When  yon  came  in  a  boat  to  Can- 
ton and  wished  to  take  Dent  and  abscond 
with  him,  preventive  steps  became  ne- 


cessary 


for  the  same  reason  the  native 


servants  were  removed  also.'  Mr.  Elli- 
ott, however,  says  he  was  told  by  the 
merchants  that  these  orders  had  been 
given  in  the  morning  of  the  day  he  arriv- 
ed. Here,  again,  we  desiderate  conclu- 
sive, details. 

But  to  proceed.  Thi^  summary  mode 
of  dealing  with  a  handful  of  defenceless 
men,  is  stated  by  Mr.  King  to  be,  as  it 
certainly  was,  '  very  un-English-;'  but  it 
is  perfectly  Chinese,  and  had  often  been 
prirctised  on  the  foctory  servants  of  the 
£!ast  India  Company,  though  not  to  such 
an  extreme  degree.  We  even  find  it  at 
the  earliest  period  of  our  intercourse 
with  the  Chinese,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Captain  Weddell,  whose  adventure  is 
disinterred  iu  the  /Letter  to  Viscount 
Palmerston.*  In  the  year  1635,  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed  for  trading  to  India 
and  China,  under  the  patronage  of 
Charles  I.,  when  Captain  Weddell  was 
sent  out  with  four  ships.  In  proceeding 
up  the  river  of  Canton,  his  boat  was 
fired  upon,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
attacked  a  fort,  landed  a  hundred  men, 
and  carried  off  forty-six  guns,  fired  a 
bouse,  and,  having  seized  some  junks, 
the  Chinese,  not  much  relishing  so  de- 
termined a  character,  made  overtures  for 
peace,  and  gave  permission  for  his  super- 
cargoes to  proceed  and  trade  at  Canton. 
From  thence  he  received  *  a  patent  fbr 
free  trade,  and  liberty  to  fortify  any 
place  outside  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,' 
on  the  condition,  however,  that  he  gave 
up  the  guns  which  he  had  taken  on  board 
his  ship,  and  intended  to  keep ;  but  the 
Chinese,  '  with  their  usual  treachery  and 
bad  faith,^  soon  after  arrested  one  of  his 
supercargoes  with  the  goods  in  his  pos- 
session, placed  him  in  confinement,  and 
sent  down  fire-junks  to  bum  Weddell'a 
ships ;  and  the  two  supercargoes  at  Can^ 
ton  *  were  confined  to  their  house,  their 
domestics  expelled,  their  fire  quenched, 
victuals  denied  them,  aiid  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers set  over  them  to  prevent  all 
access.'  After  this,  Captain  Weddell 
attacked  sixteen  men-of-war  junks,  burnt 
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five  of  them,  dispersed  the  rest ;  burnt  | 
and  destroyed  several  towasand  villagres,  | 
the  iahabitants  of  which  fled  with  their ! 
complaints  to  Canton  ;  and  this  had  the 
desired  eflect  of  bringing  the  officers  of 
government  to  their  senses  ;  all  sorts  of 
apologies  were   made   and   indulgences 

S granted  to  Captain  Weddell.  How  very- 
ike  all  the  first  part  of  this  story  is  to 
the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Chinese ! 
The  American  merchant,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Superintendent,  wherein  he,  truly, 
if  not  kindly,  reminds  him  over  and  over 
again  of  his  vacillating  conduct,  says, — 

'  lo  the  first  place,  you  warned  (December  18 ih) 
the  British  owners  of  small  craft  engaged  in  the 
opium  trafflc  within  the  Bogue,  that  **  Her  Majes. 
ty*t  Government  will  in  no  way  interpose,  if  the 
Chinese  Government  shall  think  fit  to  seiie  and 
confiscate  the  same  :**  whereas,  on  the  issue  of  the 
decree  of  March  I7th,  confiscating  the  materiel  of 
the  same  traffic  without  the  Bogue,  you  charged 
the  several  commanders  named  in  your  notice,  with 
**the  duty  of  protecting"  the  t<ame  property. 
Again,  in  the  former  notice  you  declared,  that  **  the 
forcible  resisting  of  the  Chinese  officers,  in  thp 
duty  of  searciiing  and  seizing,  i«  a  lawless  acf^ 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  forcible  resistance  opposed 
to  officers  of  our  «wn  Grovernment  ;'*  while  in  the 
latter,  you  J!rect9d  **  all  ships  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, at  the  outward  anchorages,  to  proceed  to 
Hong  Kong,  and,  hoisting  their  national  colours,  to 
be  prepared  to  resist  every  act  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  ihe  Chinese  Government;"  * — Opium  Crisis^ 
pp.  34,  35. 

In  the  same  tone  he  tells  Captain  Elli- 
ott that  his  language,  in  a  moment  of  ex- 
citement, '  has  already  gone  far  to  involve 
two  great  nations  in  causeless  hoaiiiities.^ 
■^— More  wormwood : — ^^ 

*  I  must  be  permitted  to  repeat  that,  if  there 
were  one  principle  of  more*  importance  than  any 
other — a  principle  never  to  be  contravened,  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  progress  of  this  question — 
it  was  the  separation  of  the  British  flag,  the  British 
ntme,  from  ail  responsibility  for  the  illicit  commerce. 
What,  then,  must  be  our  decision  on  a  course  of 
measures  which,  instead  of  accomplishing  this 
grand  end,  has,  within  the  period  of  two  years, 
completely  identified  the  two ;  exhibiting  the  Bri- 
tish factory  at  Canton  as  the  refuge  of  the  opium, 
importer ;  her  Majesty's  sloop  at  Hoog  Kong  as 
the  armed  defender  of  the  drug  after  confiscation  ; 
and  Uie  British  sufierintendent  brmself  as  its  open 
assumer,  its  real  controller^  its  forced  transferrer, 
its  public  deliverer,  to  the  extent  of  20,^^83  chests ; 
and  all  ^'  in  the  name  and  for  the  service  of  her  Ma. 
jesty's  Government  ?**' — Opium  Crisis^  pp.  43,  44. 

Had  the  admirable  Memorandum  on 
Chinese  afiairs,  drawn  up  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  when  last  in  office,  in  the 
beginning  of  1835,  been  duly  consulted 
and  acted  upon,  how  different  would  have 
been  the  present  position  of  things  I — In 
the  spirit  of  that  strikingly  simple,  clear, 
and  comprehensive  paper  (Correspond- 


ence^ p.  51),  it  was  undoubtedly  Captain 
Elliott's  duty  to  adhere  to  his  first  reso- 
lution, not  to  interfere  in>any  way  with 
the  opium  traders,  and  inform  the  Impe- 
rial Commissioner  that  his  office  was  con- 
fined to  the  protection  of  the  legitimate 
trade.  The  opium  people  might  then 
have  taken  their  own  measures  i  as  they 
were  at  that  time  under  no  restraint,  and 
their  shifts  in  safety  at  Hong  Kong, 
theyinigbt  have  remained  there  in  de- 
fiance of  Admiral  Kwan  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  Chinese,  and  disposed  of 
their  drug  along  the  coast,  as  it  is  well 
known  other  opium  ships  have  been 
doing,  and  that  to  a  great  extent,  since 
the  violent  measures  of  the  Commission- 
er. This  is  the  line  they  undoubtedly 
would  have  taken,  had  not  the  bait  been 
too  tempting  to  resist — an  immediate 
market-^for  the  whole  quantity — the  pur- 
chaser her  Mi^sty's  Superintendent — 
the  paymaster  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. No  wonder,  then,  that  matters 
should  hftve  taken  a  difiTerent  and  a  most 
unfortunate  turn.  The  opium  was  de- 
livered up,  and  deposited  at  a  place  with- 
in, and  five  or  six  miles'  above  the  Bogue 
— Mr.  Johnstone,  who  held  some  situa- 
tion under  the  Superintendent,  acting  as 
a  landwaiter  of  the  customs,  and  the  lat- 
ter as  Collector,  registering  the  daily 
account  of  the  deliveries.  This  done, 
Commissioner  Lin  is  said  to  have  lost  no 
time  in  making  preparations  for  enjoying 
the  triumph  o(  witnessing  ill  person  the 
whole  destroyed  (it  is  alleged  by  a  mix- 
ture of  salt  and  lime),  and  then  swept 
into  the  river.  A  letter  of  Mr.  King,  de- 
tailing these  preparations,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  launching  the  drug  into  the  water, 
has  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers.  But 
has  Lin  acted  honestly  in  this  proceed- 
ing ?  Did  he  really  destroy  the  whole  of 
this  immense  mass  of  opium  ?  We  ask 
the  question,  because  the  ^Resident  in 
China'  assigns  some  grounds  for  doubting 
it.  None  of  the  Chinese  boatmen  even 
were  allowed  to  approach  the  place. 
The  editor  of  the  *  Canton  Register'  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  see  the  process, 
on  the  ground  that  foreigners,  if  exclud- 
ed, would  not  believe  the  opium  had  been 
destroyed — but  he  was  refused.  The 
Commissioner's  friend — Mr.  King — we 
are  told,  and  he  alone,  was  allowed  that 
favour.  He  went  to  the  place  one  day, 
protected  by  the  armed  boats  of  two 
American  ships  of  war,  and  was  at  once 
admitted.  But  the  doubts  of  the  '  Resi- 
dent' are  mainly  founded  on  this : — The 
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emperor's  edict  for  the  destruction  was 
promulgated  at  Canton  on  the  3d  June  ; 
and  a. letter  from  the  agent  of  Lloyd's, 
dated  25th  June,  states,  ^  The  last  of  the 
opium  is  to  be  destroyed  this  day.*  Now, 
the  intervening  period  of  twenty-two 
days,  at  300  chests  destroyed  per  day  (the 
number  stated  to  have  been  settled  for 
the  process),  would  give  no  more  than 
6600  chests,  not  one-third  of  the  quantity 
delivered*  Has  Lin,  too,  become  a 
smuggler  of  opium  1  Whatever  may  be 
the  case,  the  crisis  has  passed :  the  sacri- 
fice has  been  made — it  did  not  satisfy 
the  Chinese,  but  forthwith  tempted  them 
to  new  audacities^- ^nd  the  consequences 
are  to  follow. 

The  American  letter-writer  deprecates 
war,  which,  he  says,  would  not  be  against 
the  Chinese  government,  but  the  Chinese 
people.  We  were  once  of  the  same 
opinion.  We  indeed  deemed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Imperial  Commissioner 
to  have  been  carried,  to  an  extremity 
which  could  admit  of  no  justification, 
considering  how  long  a  legitimate  com- 
mercial intercourse  (valuable  to  both 
parties)  had  subsisted,  and  the  great 
number  of  years  that  the  opium  trade  had 
been  tolerated,  so  far,  at  least,  by  the 
Pekin  government,  that  it  had  entirely 
overlooked  its  own  decrees,  both  as  re- 
garded foreigners  and  Chinese.  But, 
nevertheless,  had  matters  retrained  as 
they  were  at  the  point  to  which  we  have 
brought  them,  and  had  the  Commissioner 
Lin  not  proceeded  to  acts  against  British 
subjects  still  more  outrageous  than  the 
violence  by  which  he  obtained  possession 
of  the  opium,  we  should  still  have  advo- 
cated  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  the 
question ;  but  this  appears  to  be  now  im- 
possible. 

Tbe  question  is,  however,  a  very  grave 
one.  Notwithstanding  all  the  irritating 
reflections  to  which  these  recent  occur- 
rences give  rise  in  eVery  English  mind, 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  a  certain  predilec- 
tion in  favour  of  China.  We  cannot 
divest  ourselves  of  the  recollection,  that 
it  is  the  oldest  nation  on  the  whole  earth 
at  present  existing;  one  whose  annals 
extend  to  at  least  3000  years,  brought 
down  in  a  regular  and  uncontradicted 
history,  in  which  we  find  an  .unbroken 
series  of  dynasties,  ruling  over  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  that  of  any  other  empire 
in  the  world  incumbers,  yet  one^  un- 
changeable, to  all  appearance,  unmixed. 
When,  moreover,  we  find  such  a  multi- 
tudinous population,  possessed  of  the 
largest,   most  fertile,  and  best  watered 


country  on  the  globe,  intersected  with 
numerous  navigable  rivers   (two  of  the 
first  magnitude),  and  their  afiiuent  streams; 
an  internal  navigation,  unparalleled  even 
in  Europe,  extending  in  one  line  1200 
miles,  with  a  single  portage,  and  connect- 
ing the  northern  capital  with  the  great . 
southern  emporium  of  foreign  trade  ; — 
when  we  find  that  this  great  mass    of 
human  beings  are  supplied  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  most  of  the  lux- 
uries, without  foreign  aid ;  that  they  are 
living  in  a  state  of  peaceful  industry, gov- 
erned by  a  code  of  laws  peculiarly  their 
own,   and  whoUy   unlike  those  of   any 
other  nation :  using  a  written,  originali 
and  philosophically  constructed  language, 
which  bears  no  affinity  to  any  other,  and 
of  so  high  an  antiquity  that  neither  the 
records  nor  the  memory  of  man  run  to 
the   contrary ; — when  we  find  the  arts 
almost  all  in  a  state  of  high  advancement, 
and  many  of  them  of  extreme  beauty  ;-— 
for  example,  their  silks,  satins,  sculptures 
in  wood,  in  ivory,  and  horn,  such  as  those 
exquisitely-wrought  ivory  fans  ^ind  horn 
lanterns,  which  we  have   not  yet  been 
able  to  imitate; — their  porcelain  vases, 
to  the  beauty  and  transparency  of  which 
none  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  yet 
attained  ;-pwhen  we  reflect  that  the  art 
of  printing  has  been  practised  by  them 
from  time  immemorial,  and   thousands 
upon  thousands  of  volumes  published  on 
the  various  subjects  of  government,  laws, 
morals,  and  religion  (pagan  as  it  is),  on 
agriculture,  gardening,  and  other  domes- 
tic arts,  together  with  the  lighter  kinds 
of  reading,  as  novels,  plays,  and  romanc- 
es;— when,  moreover, 'we  find,  what  is 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  whole 
Eastern  world,  this  vast  population  living 
in  houses  of  stone,  or  bnck,  or  wood, 
neatly  fitted  up  and  furnished,  the  upper 
and   middle  ranks  dressed  in  silks  and 
satins,    and    the    peasantry    in    cotton 
clothing — advantages,  too,  which   their 
ancestors  possessed  when  our  own  were 
rudely  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  animals ; 
when  we  find  them  enjoying,  the  luxury 
of  lying  in  beds  surrounded  with  cur- 
tains, sitting  on  chairs   and  sofas,  and 
eating  their  meals  off  tables,  while  other 
orientals  are  still  squatting  on  the*  ground ; 
— when  we  consider  these  things,  we  con- 
fess ourselves  unable  to  regard  the  Chi- 
nese without  a  feeling  of  respect ;  nor 
are  we  surprised  that,  to  quote  only  one 
eye-witness,  the  Right  Honourable  Henry 
Ellis,  after  traversing  the  land  from  Pekin 
to  Canton,  should  say : —  r^  J 

•  It  is  impopsible  to  travel  Ihroiijfhv  WOi^^iC 
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of  ChUMi*b.  dominiomi  wUhoiil  feeing  il»t  be  has 
the  finest  country  within  an  imperial  ringfence  in 
the  world.' 

It  seems  to  as  absurd  to  contempJate 
sack  a  nation,  witli  snch  a  history,  and 
such  a  country,  without  far  more  recqjeot 
than  European  writers  are  in  the  habit  of 
expressing.  Whatever  defects  we  may 
see  in  the  details  of  its  government,  still 
we  must  feel  that  there  is  some  grand 
principle  of  good  management'  at  the 
DOttom — something  Which  no  other  na« 
tion  has  been  able  to  match.  And  in- 
deed we  must  take  the  liberty  of  remark* 
ing,  that,  in  comparing  the  official  Re« 
ports  and  other  Chinese  state  documents, 
comprehended  in  the  parliamentary  folio 
now  on  our  table,  with  almost  all  the 
specimens  of  English  diplomacy  bound 
up  within  the  same  blue  cover,  we  are 
more  and  more  disposed  to  pause  about 
adopting  the  self-satisfied  contemptuous 
tone  of  thinking  and  speaking  as  to  China, 
which  has  been  so  much  in  fashion  both 
in  and  out  of  Downing  Street. 

While  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
may  here  introduce  an  extract  from  a 
letter  in  our  possession,  written  last  sum- 
mer at  Canton  by  a  gentleman  wholly 
unconnected  with  trade. 

*  Yuu  ^iil,  of  course,  be  acquainted  loo^  ere  this 
can  reach  you  with  the  desperate  state  of  our  af- 
fairs in  China.  I  can  scarce  find  words  to  describe 
the  paw  to  which  matters  have  bren  brought.  The 
ophwB  trade  is  the  caiuse ;  bat  it  does  not  end  with 
the  opium  trade.  It  has  also  embarrassed  seriously 
our  legal  trade,  which  is  in  subh  a  position  that  I 
can  see  no  medium  course  to  re-npen  it,  'except  by 
means  of  a  successful  war,  or  the  most  crin^ngf 
and  humiliatingr  c^mcesstons.  The  former  T  depre. 
cate,  as  w^  have  a  bad,  a  notoriously  unjust,  cause 
to  build  upon;  and  if  circumstances  compel  y^.to 
the  second,  why  then,  the  sooner  the  better,  and  let 
us  put  the  befit  fince  upon  matters  that  we  can. 
Meantime  the  Americins,  most  luckily  for  them, 
not  being  politically  mixed  up  with  the  opium  trade, 
as  we  unfortunately  are,  are  preparinst  to  renew 
their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened ;  while  all  the  British  sub. 
jects  aro  ordered  out  of  Canton  by  the  chief  super- 
mtendent.  The  British  ships  and  property  are  or 
dered  by  the  same  autliority  to  remain  outside ;  and 
any  transactions  for  British  accounts  must  pass,  pro 
tempore,  through  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  I 
cannot  tdl  you  how  ashamed  I  feel  of  the  state 
of  afiairs  here.  I  am  certainly  averse  to  retrace 
our  steps,  and  confess  to  the  Chinese  that  all  we 
have  said  and  threatened  before  is  just  so  much 
bullying  and  blustering,  to  which  they  need  pay  no 
attention  ;  and  yet  to  try  the  vote  defait  MJn6fail, 
would,  I  fear,  be  to  have  our  flag  banished  from 
those  seas,  and  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  as  took  place 
at  Japan  some  conplo  of  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
case  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutchmen. 
'  *  Again^  with  reference  to  the  force  required  for 
the  renewal  of  our  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  on  I 
higher  or  more  honourable  grounds,  little  as  the  | 


English  poople  kooi^  of  the  iatenud  pow«r  of  th« 
country,  they  axe  about  to  enter  the  lists  with  three 
hundred  millions  of  intelligent  htrnfiain  beings, 
forming  the  mightiest  nation  upon  earth  ;  one  not 
to  be  coerood  by  soma  aizteen  hnndred  men,  as 
Mr.  Lindsay  proposes.  If  the  Chinese  are  deteiw 
mined,  as  a  nation^  to  resist,  then,  I  fear,  the  scale 
of  warfare  on  which  we  must  engage  will  be  of 
such  a  magnitude  as  to  be  totally  out  of  the  power 
of  the  firiUah  empiea  to  follow  up ;  and  yet  of  the 
two  evils,  since  we  have  now  cnMsed  the  Ral^coDi 
since  we  have  now  drawn  the  sword  and  cast  away 
the  scabbard,  I  would  rather  fight  it  out  manfully 
than  bend  our  necks  for  tiie  Chinese  to  set  their 
feat  upon ;  for,  with  all  their  good  qualities,  thej 
are  not  magnanimousi  and  w(Hild  ahow  but  littlo 
generosity  towards  a  fallen  foe.' 

Thus  far  from  Canton. 

*  JTocM,  Sth  July. 

*  X  had  written  the  above  at  Canton  some  days 
previously,  and  have  now  come  down  here,  leaving 
but  one  British  subject  behind  me ;  but  he  lives 
with  the  Americans,  and  passes  for  one  of  tbem. 
The  American  ships  are  now  at  Wbampo,  in  se. 
cority.  The  Bcitish  ships  are  lying  at  anchor  at 
Hong.Kong;  and  in  the  event  of  any  hostilities 
ensuing  between  our  government  and  that  of  the 
United  States,  would  all  be  easily  captured  by  the 
two  American  ahips-of-war  at  anchor  here.  Strange 
to  sav,  in  this  important  crisis  we  have  no  EnglSh 
vessel  of  war  here  !*  .  .  The  commissioner  Lin  ia 
a  very  remarkable  man,  especially  for  a  Chinese. 
He  has  frequently  sent  to  me  for  information  upon 
subjects  of  history,  geography,  coins,  medals,  the 
steam-engine,  ibC.  £c.,  and  soems  to  feel  an  inter- 
est in  matters  that  the  other  mandarins  affiwt  to 
look  upon  with- contempt. 

*  There  is  now  in  circulation  here  a  very  curious 
document,  being  no  less  than  a  letter  from  the  im- 
perial commi«ioner,  the  viceroy,  and  fouyoen,  to 
her  majesty  the  Queen  of  England ;  but  as  they 
insisted  on  writing  to  her  as  their  sfucl,  Captain 
Elliott  declines  to  forward  it.  It  refers  chiefly  U> 
the  opium  trade,  praying  that  she  will  take  steps  to 
put  it  down.  It  is  a  very  good  and  sensible  letter ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  t«^o  expressions, 
respectful  enough  throughout.    I  am,  &c.* 

One  of  the  expressions  here  allnded  to 
is  the  address  *  To  the  barbarian  Queen 
Victoria.*  We  have  shown  elsewheref 
how  wholly  mistaken  is  this  translation ; 
and  we  are  only  surprised  that  Mr.  Morri* 
son  did  not  take  a  lesson  from  his  late 
father's  ^Chinese  and  English  Diction- 
ary/ where  he  will  find  that,  in  the 
etgA/eensigfnifications  of  the  character  E^ 
the  word  barbarian  is  not  included.  Its 
general  meaning  is  something  strange^ 
foreign  ;  and  the  sense  in  the  address  is, 


«  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  m  his  memorandum 
of  March,  I83h,  recommended  two  things  :  first, 
that  the  English  authorities  should  mont  carefully 
abstain  from  mixing  themselves  up  with  the  opium 
traders ;  and  second,  that,  iifbrder  to  enable  them 
to  transact  their  proper  business  with  security  and 
dignity,  there  should  always  be  at  hand  '  a  stout 
frigate  *  and  a  lesser  vessel  of  war ! 
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simply,  ^  To  the  Foreign  Queen  Victoria. 
We  do  not  see  that  anything  would  have 
been  gained  in  courtesy  had  the  usual 
name  of  English  (Hung-mou)  been  adopt- 
ed— nor  yet  that  the  Commissioner  Lin 
would  have  been  more  accurate  had  he 
written,  *  To  the  red-haired  Queen  Victo- 
ria.' Great  offence  was  given  to  the  late 
Lord  Napier  and  his  friends  by  his  being 
styled,  in  some  of  the  translations,  the 
Barbarian  Eye — meaning  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  foreign  superiniendeni  or 
overseer  ;  but  we  thought  the  blunder  had 
been  sufficiently  eicposed.  Enough,  how- 
ever, for  the  present,  of  the  uhinese; 
we  shall  know  them  better  soon,  and  they 
as. 

Among  other  questions  of  importance 
to  which  the  opium  crisis  has  given  rise, 
is  one  of  a  financial  nature, — Whether 
any,  or  what,  or  by  whom,  restitution  is 
to  be  made  for  the  value  of  the  large 
amount  of  property  delivered  up  on 
Captain  Elliott's  order,  said  to  be  about 
two  miUions  and  a  half  sterling  ;^— that  is 
to  say,  is- the  British  government,  or  is 
the  East  India  Company — in  whose  terri- 
tory the  greater  part  of  the  opium  was 
t reduced,  and  through  whose  custom- 
ouses  it  was  sent  to  China — or  are  the 
opium  dealers  themselves^to  sustain  that 
loss  1  This  question,  in  our  opinion,  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  solution.  The  now  un- 
avoidable and  immediate  hostilities  must 
first  be  brought  to  a  point,  before  some 
of  the  most  important  practical  data  can 
be  ascertained. 

In  the  mean  time  the  opium  traders  are 
using  their  best  exertions  to  induce  the 
British  government  to  indemnify  them  for 
the  whole  amount  ot  the  loss.  The  gov- 
ernment would,  in  our  opinion,  establish 
a  most  dangerous  precedent  by  thus  con- 
senting to  reward  illegal  transactions,  on 
the  promise  or  pledge  of  an  authorised 
agent.  If  such  an  agent,  the  mere  superin- 
tendent of  trade,  can  bind  the  government 
to  the  payment  of  millions,  what  might 
not  an  ambassador,  charg6  d'affaires,  or 
even  secretary  of  legation  do  ]  The  thing 
appears  to  us  utterly  inadmissible.  The 
ablest  advocate  for  the  traders  is  Mr. 
Warren,*  who  argues  the  case  as  between 
a  principal  and  his  agent,  and  maintains 
that  the  former  is  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  the  latter.  That  doctrine,  however,  in 
the  broad  view  taken  of  it,  cannot  be 
sustained.     The  instructions  to  an  agent, 

•  Wr.  Warren  it  a  barriflter  of  Ihe  Irmer  Temple 
— and  the  author  of  the  highly  popular  work  called 
•  Diary  of  a  late  Phyiioian.'  s 
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we  apprehend,  are  defined  ;  and  if  any  of 
his  acts  fall  beyond  the  scope  of  his  com- 
mission, the  principal  is  not  responsible. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  an  agent  for  the 
owner  of  a  great  estate  on  the' west  coast 
ofl  Ireland,  availing  himself  of  the  name, 
character,  and  credit  of  his  principal, 
should  be  able  to  raise  a  large  sum  of 
money,  ostensibly  on  his  account,  and 
embark  with  it  for  that  happy  land  where 
runaway  rogues  can  dwell  in  security 
and  unmolested — will  Mr,  Warren  main- 
tain that  the  owner  of  the  estate,  whose 
name  was  made  use  of,  is  bound  by  the 
fraudulent  act  of  his  agent  to  replace  the 
money  1  But  Mr.  Warren  takes  up  ano- 
ther ground  equally  untenable  :  he  asks, 
'  Can  it  be  seriously  suggested  that  the 
^^  trade  and  commercey  which  Captain 
Elliott  was  sent  to  protect  and  promote, 
did  not  extend  to  the  traffic  in  opium 
which  was  contraband!'  l^  reply,  we 
do  ^  seriously  suggest'  that  the  trade  and 
commerce  in  question  did  not  include 
opium. 

Would  any  British  minister  so  far  stul- 
tify himself  as  to  instruct,  for  instance, 
the  superintendent,  or  chief  of  the  com- 
mission, or  by  whatever  title  he  may  be 
called,  to  protect  and  promote  smuggling 
at  Canton,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
instructing  a  consul  *•  to  take  special  no- 
tice of  all  prohibitions,  so  that  he  may 
admonish  all  British  subjects  asrainst 
carrying  on  an  illicit  commerce;'  and, 
moreover,  *that  he  is  diligently  to  at- 
tend to  this  part  of  his  duty,  in  order  to 
prevent  smuggling  V  But  Mr.  Warren 
will  find,  on  referring  to  Captain  Elliott's 
instructions,  which  we  understand  to  be 
the  same  as  those  of  the  .late  Lord 
Napier,  that  they  are  not  '  vague  and 
obscure,'  as  he  pronounces  them  to  be, 
on  this  point ;  but  that  the  mercantile 
interests^  which  these  officers  were  sent 
to  protect,  are  such  and  no  other  than, 
as  expressed  therein,  '  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  our  subjects  in  the  peace* 
able  prosecution  of  all  lawful  enterprises.^ 
He  will  find,  too,  that  Uaptain  Elliott 
himself  perfectly  understood  that  his  com«» 
mission  was  thus  limited  ;  that  it  was 
not  until  the  very  day  he  signed  the 
grand  order  that  he  ever  compromised 
himself  to  the  Chinese  as  having  any 
concern  m,  or  control  over,  the  traders 
in  opium.  It  is  the  sudden  change  of 
resolution  as  to  this  matter,  which  forms 
the  most  extraordinary  point  in  the 
whole  story  as  told  in  these  Parliament* 
ary  doouments.  ^  j 
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Aoother  learned  advocate,  who  calls 
himself  *  a  barrister  at  law,'  has  made  a 
discovery  we  were  not  prepared  for — he 
qualifies  it,  indeed,  with  an  ?/,  but  we 
/ear  his  f/,  in  the  present  case,  will  be 
no  peacemaker<^he  says,  ^  ^the  empe- 
Tor  gave  his  sanction  to  his  aathorities 
in  Canton' — (which  he  never  did,  but 
the  contrary)-^'  to  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  opium,  notMrithstanding  the  law 
(of  1796),  it  was  as  much  a  repeal  of  the 
low,  as  if  the  formal  revocation  of  it 
had  actually  taken  place,  and  the  pan- 


But  it  ia  alleged  tfaat4h«  Indian  r]rot8, 
or  farmers,  are  compelled  to  cultivate 
the  poppy,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  pro* 
ducts.  We  doubt  this  very  much*  it  ia 
no  doubt,  that  the  Company   have 


true, 

advanced  money  to  help  ryots  engaged 
in  this  as  well  aa~  in  other  branches  of 
cultivation — ^the  ffrewth  of  rice,  for  in- 
stance, out  of  wnich  arrack  is  made — 
but  we  cannot  see  that  the  persons  who 
bought  opium  for  the  purposes  of  an  il- 
legal trade,  and  lost  it  in  the  course  of 
their  proceedings,  have  any  legal  claim 
ishing  persons  for  th.e  violation  of  it,  is  \  of  indemnity  against  the  government  of 
as  unjust  and  cruel,  as  if  it  were  an  ex  |  Bengal.  The  House  of  Commons,  wo 
post  facio  law  altogether.'  Were  this  i  are  told,  refused  on  one  occasion  to  in* 
good  law,  what  a  number  of  our  old  sta-  terfere  with  these  internal  territorial  ar- 
tute-books  might  be  committed  to  the ;  rangements  of  the  Company,  and  there- 
flames  !  Choo-tsun  argues  the  point  \  fore  the  British  nation  is  compromised  t 
lOMch  better..  We  agree  with  him  that  j  But  we  reject  such  inferences.  Firstly, 
the  non  execution  of  a  law  may  happen  'why  should  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
from  ignorance,  indifference,  or  conniv- !  elude  that  one  of  the  most  blest  of  medi- 
ance,  but  that  none  of  these  can  repeal  j  cal  articles  could  only  be  grown  in  India 
the  law  or  affect  ite  validity.  jwithaview  to   immoral   indulgences  in 

We  apprehend  that  Captain  Elliott  ^  China.  So .  much  for  those  who  argue 
stood  precisely  in  the  same  position  i  this  whole  question  as  if  it  were  one  of 
with  the  late  East  India  Company's  su- '  pure  ethics.  Secondly,  for  rational  per- 
percargoes.  These  gentlemen,  as  well, sons  who  look  at  matters  of  business 
as  the  commanders  of  the  East  India  j  with  common  sense,  would  it  not  have 
ships,  wer^  strictly  prohibited  from  hav-  been  rather  hard  on  the  East  India  Com- 
ing,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  concern '  pany,  after  stripping  them  of  all  the 
with  the  importation  of  opium  ;  not  from  ;  benefits  derived  from  trade,  and  particu- 
any  abstract  moral  aversion  to  the  drug,  |  larly  that  most  lucrative  branch  of  it 
but  simply  because  it  had  been  declared :  with  China,  to  dictate  to  them  the  man- 
eontraband  by  the  Pekin  government  ;  ner  in  which  they  should  raise  a  revenue 
and  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  every  gov-  from  the  cultivation  of  their  land  1  Lord 
ernment  has  a  full  right  to  declare  what  |Sandon,  we  perceive,  has  been  prevailed 
foreign  articles  may,  and  what  shall  not, ;  upon  by  a  certain  set  or  sect  of  persons 
be  imported*  But,  say  the  advocates  for  !  to  present  a  petition  against  the  growth 
the  traders,  the  poppy  is  grown  in  the  { of  opium  in  India*  Among  them  are 
possessions  of  the  East  India  Company,  >  ^  Quakers  sly  and  Presbyterians  sour,' — 
J  r  11  ,  .,         n  11     .  1      ^^^  Bometimes   more 

Has    the  noblo    lord 
consulted  his  constituents  of  Liverpool  1 


the  drug  is  carefully  prepared  there  for 
the  China  market,  it  passes  through  their 
custom-houses,  and  its  destination  is  well 
known.  What  then?  Do  no  smuggled 
goods  for  France,  Spain,  and  the  two 
Americas  pass  through  our  custom  hous- 
es, with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  their 
aeveral  destinations,  and  is  any  attempt 
mad^  to  stop  them.  Does  France  make  any 
attempt  to  prevent  her  brandies,  silks,  or 
any  other  article  from  being  smuggled  in- 
to England  ?  Or  the  Dutch  their  gins  or 
isweet  waters  1  Do  any  of  the  smugglers 
of  these  nations,  or  their  governments, 
make  any  reclamation  on  ours  for  proper- 
ty lost,  or  vessels  destroyed  by  our  coast 
blockade  or  revenue  cruisers  1  Certainly 
not ;  the  smugglers  and  their  employers 
take  upon  themselves  all  risks  of  their  ille- 
gal enterprises,  well  knowing  that  no  man 
can  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong. 


Lastly,  it  has  been  said  that  the  opium 
ships  were  not  in  China  waters  when  the 
seizure  was  made.  This  plea  cannot  avail. 
Hong-Kong  is  close  to  the  continent  of 
China,  in  the  bay  of  Macao,  and  as  much 
in  China  as  Spithead  is  in  England. 

But  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  more 
on  a  plea  which  has  already  been  glanced 
at :  we  mean^  the  alleged  encouragement 
given  to  the  introduction  of  opium  by  the 
Chinese  themselves.  No  doubt  it  has 
been  winked  at  by  inferior  officers,  as  in 
other  nations,  where  smuggled  articles 
are  generally  sought  after  with  avidity ; 
it  was  this  that  made  our  coast  blockades 
and  coast  guards  necessary.  ^  Most  men,' 
says  Choo-tsun,  *  priase  what  is  strange  ;* 
and  so  we  find  it  at  most  of  our  Own  fifreat 
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pofts.  It  is  weU  known  how  eagerly>  at 
the  bathiog-f  ktcas  on  the  coast,  the  kklies 
seek  to  gratify  their  desires  in  procuring 
Brussela  lace;  /frequeatly  de  faeio  Eng- 
lish,) French  gloves,  silks,  &c.,  through 
the  means  of  some  old  woman,  who  is 
always  at  hand  to  wait  on  them,  well 
staffed  with  sach  like  commodities.  We 
aM  remember  the  carriage  of  the  lady  of 
a  lord-chief-justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  being  stopped  on  the  highway,  the 
smuggled  ffoods  seized,  and  a  peuahy  of 
1000/.  laid  on  the  coach.  If  smugglers 
had  not  been  encouraged  along  our  ihores 
why  should  we  have  to  pay  4^  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  navy  and  4000  sea- 
men, as  a  coast-guard  against  their  illicit 
practices  1  This  plea,  then,  of  encou- 
ragement by  the  subaltern  officers,  while 
the  government  wae^denouncing  the  trade 
under  severe  penalties,  will  not  we  think, 
avail. 

Mr;  Lindsay,  however,  assures  hs^  that 
*  during  the  peaceful  and  regrular  days' — 
that  is,  from  1821  to  the  time  when  the 
traders  were  forced  to  quit  Whampoa — 
there  was  neither  mystery  nor  secrecy  in 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  traffic. 

*  At  that  ffnif  tbtre  matt  have  been  from  thirty 
.  to  forty  ine  Chinese  lymts,  etoh  pullioy  frooi  thirty 

to  fifty  oars,  employed  ia  the  trade.  These  boats 
plied  up  and  down  the  river  in  open  day,  passinf 
to  and  fh),  m  front  of  the  forls  and  (government 
cniiMn,  without  any  notice  whatever  botng  taken 
of  them.  In  Canton,  bo^ng  was  a  iavoorite  di. 
version;  and  we  had  several  first-rate  six-oared 
London  wherries,  in  which  we  used  jjenerally  to  go 
OQt  for  a  pan  aboat  foar  in  the  sftemoon,  and  ma. 
ay  a  race  ba>re  we  held  with  these  large  opium 
boals^  wlMek  geoendly  osed  to  arrive  ai  Canton 
about  that  hoar.  For  the  hoooar  of  I^odon  wher- 
ries, I  must  say  that  I  never  saw  a  fifty-oared  boat 
which  we  could  not  beat.  Several  times,  during 
the  wialer,  certain  large  boats  used  to  leave  Can- 
ton bearing  divert  foreign  articles  for  the  imperial 
palace.  These  boats  carried  the  imperial  flag, 
which  privileged  them  ai^ainst  all  search  or  exam, 
ination ;  and  thun  each  flotilla  carried  away  several 
htmdred  chests  of  opinro  for  sale  and  distribntion 
in  the  various  towns  along  the  road,  forming  aao* 
ther  valuable  perquisite  of  office  to  tome  fanotioo- 
sry.'— I,i/i<i«ay,  pp.  10.  11. 

He  goes  on  to  tell  a  most  strange  story : 
it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that,  in 
1836,  when  the  proposal  of  Heu-nae-tse 
to  legalise  the  opium  trade  was  agitated 
in  the  cabinet  at  Pekin,  the  trade  was 
suddenly  stopped,  and  the  leading  opium 
dealers  thought  it  safe  to  burn  their  boats 
— ^but 

*  The  viceroy  of  Canton  was  thos  redacpd  to  a 
serious  dilemma  an  to  how  the  opium  trade  should 
be  Conducted,  and  the  mode  he  adopted  to  arrange 
the  matter  was  strange  indeed.  He  boilt  four  of 
the  largest-sised  boats,  each  palling  fifty  oars,  car. 
rying  his  own  flag,  and  with  thtt  ha  earrUd  on.  the 
trade  kimmlf,  tknmgh  the  agency  of^  hie  ewn  eon. 
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This  &ct  WAS  so  notoriose  that  the  whole  of  Cftn- 
ton  was  placarded  with  pasquinades  in  doggerel 
rhymes  about  the  viceroy,  his  four  boats,  and  his 
hopeful  son.  About  the  same  period,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  opium  trade,  foreigners 
commencod  actually  to  carry  oa  a  smuggling  trade 
themselves  in  European^  boats.* — Lindeay,  p..  15. 

If  any  one  of  less  authority  than  Mr. 
Lindsay,  who  was  on  the  spot,  had  stated 
this,  we  should  scarcely  have  felt  disposed 
to  give  it  credit.  But,  with  such  an  ex* 
ample  before  them,  can  it  be  surprising 
that  all  the  inferior  officers  of  the  govern* 
ment  became  active  smugglers  of  opium  1 
---^that  the^  not  only  connived  at,  but  par^ 
ticipated  m  the  profits  of,  the  trade — 
their  share  of  which,  upon  a  moderate 
estimate,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Lindsay  at  not 
less  than  '  280,000/.  annually ; '  this  sum 
^  being  divided  between  the  viceroy,  the 
hoppo,  the  admiral  of  the  station,  and  their 
dependants  \ ' 

*  There  is  a  singular  fact  connected  with  a  small 
foe  or  perquisite  of  a  dollar  per  ohesti  which  espe- 
cially btilonged  to  the  admiral.  It  wosld  appear 
that  this-  sum  had  not  been  very  regularly  paid,  so, 
in  order  to  secure  himself  against  being  cheated  by 
his  own  countrymen,  his  excellency,  some  yeari 
ago,  sent  a  very  civil  message  to  tiie  various  depM 
ships  at  Lintin,  requesting,  as  a  special  favour,  tnat 
his  perquisite  might  be  oolTeeted  on  board  the  foreign 
ships,  and  paid  over  to  him  monthly,  which  bad  ac- 
tually  been  done,  so  long  as  the  regular  trade 
histed.'— /;tiidsay,  p.  10. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
— the  Superintendent's  (however  absurd) 
identification  of  himself  with  the  opium 
traders— his  order  (however  rash)  for  the 
surrender  of  the  opium  to  him  when  it 
was  placed  securely  in  their  ships,  and 
utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  Chinese 
— the  encouragement  given  to  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  the  drug  by  the  East 
India  Company — and  the  indifference  its 
to  its  prohibition  by  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties, '  during  the  peaceful  and  regular 
days,'  thereby  encourac^ing  its  importa* 
tion  : — all  these  things  being  considered, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  a  case, 
not  of  strict  right  and  justice,  but  ad  mU 
sericordtamy  niay  be  made  out  for  the 
opium  dealers  5 — especially  if  the  report 
in  the  city  should  prove  unfounded  (of 
which  we  know  nothing,)  that  the  gains 
made  by  those  concerned  in  the  trade 
have  been  enormous; — that  one  gentle- 
man boasts  of  having  put  in  hi^  pocket 
180,000/. ;  and  that  one  house  has  cleared 
not  less  than  400,000/.  1 

Some  of  their  advocates  suggest  a  par* 
tial  remuneration  for  their  losses  j  but  the 
main  question  is,  who  is  to  advance  the 
money  1  The  '  Pro  and  Con'  gentleman 
finds  no  difficulty  on  this  point,  ^e  dv-  t 
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dides  at  once,  and  only  once,  while  wa- 
vering between  his  two  little  farts  of 
speech^  as  follows:— *  If  the  pagan  semi- 
barbarians,'  as  he  calls  the  Chinese,  ^have 
Ireally  destroyed  the  drug,  and  are  desi- 
rous of  stopping  the  opium  trade,  through 
fears  regarding  tlie  morals  of  their  peo- 
ple, or  the  loss  of  their  *ey-c«e  silver,  let  us 
demand  immediate  payment,  with  interest, 
of  only  one  half  the  value  of  the  opium  seiz- 
ed, at  an  average  of  seven  years'  price  5 
let  our  two  governments  pay  one-fourth, 
and  let  those  concerned  bear  the  loss  of 
the  remaining  fourth  part  5  say,  China  pay 
fifty  per  cent.,  England  and  India  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  and  the  concerned  lose 
twenty-five  per  cent.'  On  this  point  of 
indemnification,  we  should  once  more 
say, — wait  the  issue  of  the  contest  with 
China ;  after  which,  and,  perhaps,  indeed 
before,  the  Chinese  may  not  object,  on  a 
very  slight  pressure,  to  announce  that 
their  benevolent  emperor,  out  of  compas- 
sion for  the  ignorance  of  foreigners  in  the 
sublime  and  merciful  laws  of  the  *  Central 
Flowery  Land,'  and  as  an  act  of  charity 
to  the  starving  English,  whose  property 
has  been  so  properly  destroyed,  to  save 
the  lives  of  millions  of  his  beloved  sub- 
jects, has  ordered,  &c.  &c.  A  friend  of 
ours,  who^  from  long  experience,  knows 
the  Chinese  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  individual,  has  suggested  to  us  the 
same  notion,  and  that  it  will  be  done  by 
four  or  ^ve  annual  instalments,  as  was  the 
general  practice  with  regard  to  the  debts 
of  Hong  merchants,  whenever  they  be- 
came insolvent.  By  a  juggle  of  this  kind 
the  government  knows  well  how  to  in- 
demnify itself,  at  the  expense  of  future 
traders,  by  laying  on  additional  imposts. 

But  the  question  of  indemnification 
forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  evil : — a 
lucrative  legal  trade  destroyed  \ — the  mer- 
chants engaged  in  it  in  danger  of  being 
ruined  5 — a  defalcation  in  the  revenue  of 
fbur  millions  5 — these  are  the  most  im- 
portant and  serious  results  of  the  opium 
crisis.  We  are  told,  on  the  best  authori- 
ty,*  that  the  extent  of  the  China  trade, 
separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  opium, 
was  as  follows,  on  an  average  oi  four 
years,  from  1835  to  1838  :— 

Imports  into  Canton     .     ^£2,666. 194 
Exports  from      .     .     .        3,825,744 

je6,491,938; 
that  the  amount  in  the  year,  from  April, 
1835,  to  March,  1836,  was  £8,844,044 ;  and 

*  RqMTtof  the  London  E2ut  India  and  Chineee 
Aafociation  in  Vi4Q, 


that  the  annual  average  quantity  of  tta  iin« 
ported  in  the  four  years  above  mentioned, 
was  37,827,774  pounds,  producing  to  the 
exchequer  an  annual  revenue  amounting 
to  3,830,000/. 

Compensation  for  these  losses  of  trade 
and  revenue  is  at  this  moment  suspended, 
and  placed  in.  imminent  peril.  The^de* 
privation  of  the  article  of  tea  alone  would 
prove  a  public  calamity  of  no  slight  im« 
portance.  It  is  an  article  that  anords  a 
luxury  to  the  ^  rich,  and  a  blessing  to*tbe 
poor.  The  moral  effect  of  this  beverage, 
as  preventing  recourse  to  stronger  stimu- 
lants, is  inestimable. 

It  is  easy  to  say  we  shall  get  it  through 
other  channels;  we  are  not  so  aure  of 
that ;  for  should  our  trade  be  cut  off,  the 
supply  of  tea  itself  in  China  will  undoubt- 
edly fail.  Immense  as  is  the  empire  in 
population,  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  quan- 
tity of  tea  produced  is  consumed  by  the 
inhabitants ;  and  if  foreign  export  be  cut 
off,  the  cultivation  will,  to  a^ery  great  ex- 
tent, be  abandoned.  * 

The  Chinese  now  admit,  and  we  be- 
lieve for  the  first  time,  that  the  loss  of  fo- 
reign trade  would  be  to  them  a  great  mis- 
fortune ;  but  they  have  brought  it  upon 
themselves,  and  let  them  look  to  the  re- 
covery of  it :  and  as  to  the  prevention  of 
opium,  whether  on  account  of  its  destruc- 
tive quality,  or  as  to  its  draining  the 
country  of  its  specie,  it  is  their  business, 
not  ours.  If,  with  a  population  of  three 
or  four  hundred  millions,  they  cannot  af. 
ford  a  coast-guard  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
introduction,  let  them  suffer  the  whole  in- 
convenience— the  loss  of  their  sey-cee  sil- 
ver—and all  those  deplorable  effects  of 
smoking,  which,  however,  w&  have  rea- 
son to  believe  are  greatly  exaggerated — 
and  that  not  so  much  by  them  as  by  us. 
We  give  very  little  credit  to  the  follow- 
ing statement  drawn  from  the  Methodist 
missionary  who  collected  it,  with  other 
tales,  from  an  American  house  at  Canton 
— none  of  whose  partners,  we  venture  to 
say,  ever  saw  a  Chinese  smoking-shop : — 

<  Opium  is  not  only  re^faiariy  introduced,  but 
openly  aold  in  all  parte  of  China.  Notwitbetamlitt|f 
the  prohibition,  opium  ehope  are  ae  plentiful  in 
some  town?  of  China  as  gin-shops  are  in  England. 
The  sign  of  these  receptacles  is  a  bamboo  Hcreea 
hanging  before  thedodr,  whieh  is  as  certain  an  in- 
timation there  as  the  chequers  are  here  that  the 
slave  of  intemperance  maj  be  gratified.  Into  these 
eliops  all  classeK  of  persons  continually  flock,  from 
the  pampered  official  to  the  ahjisci  menial.  No  one 
makes  a  secret  of  the  business  or  the  practice ;  and 
though  the  officera  of  government  are  loud  in  de- 
nouncing  the  indulgence  in  public,  they  privately 
wink  at  what  ia  patronised  by  their  own  example. 
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or  subferrient  to  tbotr  own  interaita.'— TAe^tMiIZ, 
p.  123. 

We  fearlessly  assert  that  this  is  not  a 
true  statement ;  it  wears  an  absurdity  on 
the  very  face  of  it.  Openly  !  why,  the 
poor  Chinese  that  was  strangled  had  only 
a  little  opium  concealed  in  his  back  pre 
mises  \  and  can  it  be  supposed  that,  after 
its  solemn  denouncement  on  penalty  of 
death,  opium  is  openly  sold,  and  that  opi. 
um-shops  are  as  plentiful  as  gin  shops  in 
England  1  Opium,  in  fact,  is  not  openly 
sold  ;  opium-shops  are  not  plentiful ;  and 
a  bamboo  screen  is  not  the.  sign  of  these 
receptaclet ;  such  a  screen  may  be  seen 
hanging  before  the  door  of  almost  every 
poor  peasant.  If  Mr.  Thelwall,  who 
seems  to  be  courting  a  crusade  against 
opium,  is  not  satisfied  with  our  denial, 
let  him  inquire  of  any  or  all  of  the  gentle- 
men of  Lord  Macartney's  and  Lord  Am- 
herst's embassies,  who  traversed  the 
country  from  Pekin  to  Canton,  through 
the  very  densest  part  of  the  population, 
and  mixed  with  the  people — let  him  ask 
any  of  those  gentlemen,  whether  they 
ever  saw  one  of  these  shops,  *  into  which 
all  manner  of  persons  continually  flock  \  ' 
Nay,  let  him  ask  Mr.  Medhurst  himself, 
who  supplies  him  with  a  text-book,  if  he 
ever  saw  one  1  He  traversed  the  whole 
coast  of  China,  from  Canton  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Shan-tung,  landed  at  various 
places,  visited  cities  and  villages,  found 
the  people  civil,  sober,  and  quiet ;  talks 
of  their  tobacco  pipes  and  pouches,  but 
never  once  mentions  the  word  ppium. 
One  gentleman  of  the  Company's  factory, 
hearing  of  one  of  these  shops  in  Macao, 
visited  it,  and  found  three  Chinese  smok- 
ing. He  tried  a  pipe  himself,  and  the 
only  effect  it  had  on  him  was  to  make 
him  very  sick.  Mr.  Lindsay,  indeed, 
says,  ^  the  public  smoking  houses  were 
open  to  all ;  and  no  one  who  has  been  in 
Canton  can  have  failed  observing  opium 
pipes,  with  all  the  apparatus  for  smoking, 
publicly  exhibited  for  sale,  not  only  m 
shops,  but  by  common  hawkers  in  the 
streets.'  But  all  this  was  in  the*^  peace- 
ful find  regular  days,'  when,  he  tells  us, 
there  was  no  mystery. 

One  would  really  suppose,  from  Mr. 
Thel wall's  lamentations,  that  the  whole 
population  of  China  were  opium-smokers. 
a  drunken,  depraved,  and  immoral  set  of 
beings,  wholly  absorbed  in  inhaling  this 
deadly  poison,  destructive  both  of  body 
and  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more  incor- 
rect.    It  is  stated  by  Sir  John  Barrow,* 


*  Travels  in  Chioa. 


who  appears  to  have  walked  a  great  part 
of  the  way  along  the  banks  of  the  grand 
canal,  that  in  the  whole  distance  (about 
1,200  miles)  he  did  not  see  one  man  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  ;  and  we  believe  that 
this  smoking  of  opium  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
confined  and  limited  practice.  The  '  Re- 
sident in  China'  has  made  a  calculation, 
the  result  of  which  is,  that  40,000  chests 
a-year  will  just  afford  a  daily  whiff  to  no 
more  than  one  person  in  166,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  out  of  a  population  of 
350,000,000  'inhabitants  ;  that  is  to  say, 
about  2,110,000  individuals  would  smoke 
opium,  and  the  cost  to  each  person  would 
be  something  less  than  a  penny  a  day. 

If  we  must  extend  our  sympathies  to 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  let  them  be, 
at  least,  in  favour  of  our  own  subjects,  in 
preference  to  those  who  have  nothing  in 
common  with  us,  whose  religion,  morals, 
and  habits  are  altogether  at  variance  with 
our  own,  and  whose  natural  protectors 
ought  to  be  the  authorities  under  whom 
they  are  governed.  But  there  are  among 
us  a  certain  description  of  persons,  whose 
sensitive  feelings  are  ever  ready  to  ex- 
pand in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the 
t)bjects.  To  such  philanthropists  may  we 
suggest  a  little  compassion  for  the  condi- 
tion of  our  subjects  in  Assam,  so  pain- 
fully described  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  tea  plantations : — 

*  I  might  here  observe,*  he  sajs,  *  that  the  British 
government  would  confer  a  blessing  on  the  Assam^ 
ese,  and  the  new  settlers,  if  immediate  and  ac" 
tive  measures  were  taken  to  put  down  the  culti- 
vation of  opium  in  Assam,  and  afterwards  to  stop 
its  importation  by  levying  high  duties  on  opium 
land.  If  something  of  this  kind  is  not  done,  and 
done  quickly  too,  the  thousands  that  are  about  to 
emigrate  from  the  plains  into  Assam  will  soon  be 
infected  with  the  opium  m9.n\Br^-4hat  dreadful 
plague,  which  hat  depopulated  this  beautiful  coun- 
try, turned  it  into  a  land  of  wild  beasts,  with 
which  it  is  overrun,  and  has  degenerated  the  Atesam*' 
ese,  from  a  fine  race  of  people,  to  the  most  ab. 
jcct,  servile,  crafly,  and  demoralised  race  in  India. 

*  This  vile  drug  has  kept,  and  does  now  keep, 
down  the  population ;  the  women  have  fewer, 
children,  compared  with  those  of  other  countries, 
and  the  children  seldom  live  to  become  old  men« 
but  in  general  die  at  manhood,  very  few  dd  men 
being  seen  in  this  unfortunate  country,  in  compar- 
ison with  others.  Few  but  those  who  have  resided 
long  in  this  unhappy  country  know  the  dreadful  and 
immoral  effects  which  the  use  of  opium  produces 
on  the  native.  Ho  will  steal,  sell  his  property,  his 
children,  the  mother  of  his  children,  and*  finally, 
commit  murder  for  it.  Would  it  not  be  the  highest 
of  blessings,  if  our  humane  and  enlightened  gov- 
ernment wpuld  stop  these  evils  by  a  single  dash 
of  the  pen,  and  save  Afieam  and  all  those  who  are 
about  to  emigrate  into  it  as  tea  cultivators,  from  • 
the  dreadful  results  attendant  on  the  habitual  use 
of  opium?  We  should  in  the  end  be  richly  re- 
warded by  having  a  fine  healthy  race  of  men  grow- 
ing up  for  our  plantations,  to  fell  our  forests,_tp 
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•low  the  k^d  fvwn  jimgto  sod  wild  beMts,  and  to 

l^ant  and  Qultiyate  the  luzuriea  of  the  world.  This 
can  never  be  effected  by  the  enfeebled  opium, 
eatere  of  AMam,  who  are  more  effeminate  than 
Women.  I  harre  dwelt  thus  longf  on  the  tubject, 
tinnkiiigr  U  one  of  great  importanee,  ae  it  will  affect 
oui  future  prospects  in  regard  to  tea ;  also  from  a 
wish  to  benefit  this  people,  and  eave  those  whu  are 
coming  jiere  from  catching  the  plague  by  our  using 
timely  measuKS  of  prevention.* 

Now,  we  have  already  intimated  our 
suspicion  that  the    evils  of  opium  are 

freatly  exaggerated — we  have  very  strong 
oubts  whether  they  are  worse  than  those 
of  gin  and  whisky  \  but  supposing  the 
ahove  picture  to  be  not  a  gross  caricature, 
surely  our  government  has  reason  to  be 
ijarmed  for  thiiigs  nearer  home  than  the 
habits  and  health  of  the  Celestials.  The 
importation  of  opium  into  England  is  ra- 
pidly increasing  f  the  use  of  the  drug  is 
extending,  especially  in  our  manufacturing 
districts;  and,  we  understand,  many  of 
the  temperance  societies  are  making  up 
for  their  abstinence  from  gin  by  the  use 
of  opium.  What  will  they  do  when  tea 
is  no  longer  to  be  had  1  They  will,  no 
doubt  return  to  gin,  or  have  recourse  to 
opium.  We  cannot  but  think  that  a  strict 
ixiquiry  should  take  place  as  to  what  the 
effects  of  opium-taking  really  are ;  but 
that  in  the  mean  time  no  evidence  is  re- 
quired as  to  the  necessity  of  putting  down 
the  open,  profligate,  and  imbiushing  man- 
ner in  which  those  glaring  buildings  in 
the  metropolis,  known  by  the  name  of 
gin-palaces,  are  frequented.  On  this  point 
we  entirely  concur  with  the  writer  of  the 
•  Letter  to  Lord  Palmerston.* 

« Canton,'  he  says,  •  is  said  to  contain  800,000  to 
1,000,000  of  inhabitanU ;  but  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  in  its  erowded  tborongb&res  the  same 
debilitated  frames,  the  flashed  faces  or  sqnalid  fea 
tores,  that  eonstaq^y  meet  the  eye  in  the  streets  of 
London,  and  traceable  to  the  lutunts  of  the  gin. 
drinkers  They  Ulk  of  the  smoking  shops,  or  opi.. 
am  den9 — as  mtme  have  been  pleased  lo  call  them 
—of  the  Chinese,  but  iktv  at  any  rate  have  the 
merit  of  retirement  from  the  public  eye.  Here  the 
petty  gin^hop  has  swelled  out  its  dimensions,  and 
Miumed  all  the  splendour  of  a  gorgeous  palaee, 
affronting  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  sober  and  respect- 
able passenger,  with  the  disgusting  appearance  and 
language  of  the  deluded  beings  that  throng  its  por- 
ta'a  f  remember  the  time  when  thoee  w^  visited 
these,  then  mors  humble,  resorts  of  the  wretched 
and  viciousi  ussd  to  stop  and  look  round  to  see  if 
they  were  observed ;  but  now  all  such  preeauiion  is 
abandoned  ;  for  in  they  go,  both  men  and  women, 


iUdiessed  or  well  driiwsil>  witbout  s^ame  or  rvi 

morse.' — ^p.  6.  . 

Most  undoubtedly  we  have  human  de* 
prnTity  and  human    misery  enough   at 
nolne,  not  to  trouble  ourselves  with  the 
subjects  of  the  emperor  of  China.    The 
authorities  of  Canton,  at  least,  have  very 
little  claim  on  oar  compassion  or  forbear* 
ancCr    We  have  frankly  done  them  just- 
ice as  to  all  the  early  series  of  transac- 
tions; but  the  haughty  intractable  vio- 
lence of  Commissioner  Lin,  in  not  being 
satisfied,  as  he  had  pledged  himself  he 
would  be,  with  the  great  surrender  of 
March — but  trampling  on  the  Endish  Su- 
perintendent, who  had  but  too  tar  com- 
plied with  his  previous  demands,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  tax  Captain  Elliott  with  a  far- 
ther and  apparently  unlimited  supervision 
of  all  who  were,  or  were  suspected  of  be- 
ing, engaged  in  this  opinm  trade — ^above 
all,  the  brutality  of  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner in  expellinsf,  en  masse,  our  country- 
men, who  had  neither  offended  him  nor  the 
laws  of  China,  from  Macao,  where  they 
were  living  under  the  protection  of  a 
friendly  power — ^forcing    men,  women, 
and  children,  at  twelve  hours'  notice,  to 
flee  to  the  ships  already  crowded,  de- 
priving them  when  there  of  all  provisions^ 
and  preventing  them  by   armed  vessels 
from  taking  on  those  they  had  purchased 
from  the  willing  natives — these  arc  pro- 
ceedings for  whith  we  suppose  no  Eng- 
lishman but  *  Captain  T.  H.  Bullock,  m 
the  service  of  H.  H.  the  Nizam/  would 
have  the  courage  to  demand  applause. 
We  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  parlia- 
mentary papers  give  but  an  obscure  no- 
tion of  the  whole  res  ^esia  subsequent  to 
Captain  Elliott's  fintd  abandonment    of 
Canton ;  but   still  the  outline  seems  to 
be  one  of  unquestionable  atrocity.  There 
appears  to  have  been  something  so  vin- 
dictive in  the  conduct  of  this  Commis- 
sioner Lin,  in  subjectihg  the  victims  of 
his  persecution  to  all  the  horrors  of  dying 
by  famine,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
imagine  he  can  have  been  acting  under, 
or  sanctioned  by,  the  orders  of  his  gov- 
ernment ;  and  all  this  because  the  Super- 
intendent very  properly  refused  to  give 
up  an  innocent  person,  who  happened  to 
have  been   one  in  a  general  scuffle  of 
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English,  Amerii^ms,  and  Chinese  on 
shore,  in  which  one  of  the  latter  was  un- 
fortunately killed ;  but  to  point  out  any 
particular  individual,  who  gave  the  fatal 
blow,  was  utterly  impossible,  and  if  pos« 
sible,  no  Elnglishman  would  dare  to  give 
him  up  to  certain  destruction  toiihoui 
irial.  We  will  not  accuse  Lin  of  the 
diabolical  act  of  murdering  five  innocent 
lascars,  when  carrying  over  an  English 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Moss  from 
Macao  to  the  ships,  of  hacking  or  stab- 
bing this  gentleman,  and,  when  m  a  state 
more  dead  than  alive,  of  cutting  off  his 
ear  and  cramming  it  into  his  nu)uth.  He 
could  not  be  so  far  lost  to  every  feeling 
of  humanity  as  to  give  direct  sanction  to 
such  fiendish  doings ;  but  he  is  strongly 
suspected  of  having  ordered  the  seizure, 
and  his  inveterate  condHct  towards  the 
English  must  have  been  quite  enough  to 
countenance  the  wretches  who  actually 
committed  the  enormity.  But  whether 
or  not-- taking  into  consideration  the 
whole  of  this  imperial  commissioner's 
conduct — whether  the  extreme  outrages 
committed  had  6r  had  not  his  assent,  he 
has  done  enough  to  make  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  English  crown  inevitable. 

And  the  truth  is,  that  sooner  or 
later  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
China,  with  the  nations  of  Christendom 
must  have  been  brought  to  some  crisis 
of  a  nature  enforcing  the  necessity  of  a 
very  serious  demonstration  at  least,  on 
the  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  ^  outside 
foreigners.'  It  is  practically  impossible 
for  any  nation  to  carry  on  a  great  and 
lucrative  commerce  with  others,  and  yet 
refuse  to  enter  into  some  species  of 
diplomatic  relation  with  them.  The  in- 
conveniences of  the  want  of  such  recog- 
nised relations  may  be  endured  for  a 
season  ;  but  individual  violences,  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  are  sure,  at  isome  time 
or  other,  to  bring  the  reduciio  ad  absur- 
dum  ;  and  now  that  the  crisis  has  arrived 
in  this  case,  our  only  prayer  is  that  it 
may  be  made  use  of  wisely. 

We  hear  of  troops  being  ordered  to 
join  the  naval  expedition  from  India. 
W  ill  not  Lord  Auckland  find  enough  for 
the  services  of  bis  soldiers  in  that  terri- 
tory %  We  cannot  imagine  in  what 
beneficial  way  land  troops  could  be  em- 
ployed in  the  dispute  with  China  :  sea- 
men and  marines  appear  to  us  the  proper 
description  of  force  for  that  service.  In 
every  part  of  China  the  population  is 
abundant  ;  and  though  their  soldiers  are 
not  in  the  best  «tate  of  training  and  dis- 


cipline, thair  numberaaie  m  fjm^  that 
near  every  city  they  will  be  found  ta 
swarm  like  a  hive  of  bees  ;  and  like 
them,  they  can  sting  ;  nothing  short  of « 
whole  army  <M>uld  be  of  any  avail,  o? 
9of4^  in  inland  operations.  Their  troop* 
mav  not^be  expert  in  the  field,  but,  gen* 
erally  ^peaking,  few  people  are  more 
clever  at^  expedients  than  the  Chinese. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  British  na^ 
tien  seems  to  be  for  war  yi^  the  Chinese  ^ 
ministers  are  for  it  \  almost  all  the  writ- 
ers of  the  pamphlets  we  have  recorded 
are  for  war — ^but  dififer  as  to  the  manner 
of  proaecating  it  One  would  level  the 
forts  at  the  Bagne,  and  lay  Canton  in 
ashes ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  thts,  would 
march  on  to  Pekin  (1200  miles).  We 
iiope,  however,  he  knows  the  road  some- 
what better  than  a  Mr%  Walter  StevensoB 
Davidson,  who,  whien  examined  by  « 
committee,  proposed  to  march  thither 
with  20,000  men,  bat  admirted  that  ha 
had  no  h^nts  to  offer  for  the  details  of 
such  a  movement.  The  present  writer 
would  not  only  *  march  on  to  Pekin,  but 
conclude  a  commercud  treaty  in  the  im^ 
perial  palace.'  Nay,  he  tells  us  very 
briefly  what  might  be  the  tenour  of  this 
treaty  : — '  You  take  my  opium  ;  I  take 
your  island  in  return,  we  are  therefore 
quits  \  and  henceforth,  if  you  please,  let 
us  live  in  friendly  communion  and  good 
fellowship.  You  cannot  protect  your 
setuboard  against  pirates  and  buccaneera 
— I  can  !  So  let  us  understand  each 
other,  and  study  to  promote  our  mutual 
interest.' — (Brief  Observaiions.)  We  have 
even  seen  a  fHropoaal  for  paying  a  visit  to 
Pekin  in  a  first-rate  man-of-war,  though 
100  n^iles  inland.  The  *  Barrister-at^ 
Law'  would  also  *  penetrate  to  Pekin,' 
and  see  what  they  were  doing  there. 
But  none  of  them  tells  us  how  we  are  to 
reach  that  city,  much  less  how  we  are  to 
get  back  again.  And  as  to  '  seeing  the 
emperor,'  we  must  first  cross  the  great 
wall,  and  penetrate  not  only  to  Pekin,- 
but  into  Tartary,  for  thither  he  would 
certainly  betake  himself.  What  (besides 
the  emperor)  the  invaders  would  not  find 
at  Pekin,  we  ha,ve  stated  elsewhere. 
They  would,  however,  find,  among  other 
articles  exposed  for  sale  in  almost  every 
shop,  in  the  four  wide  streets,  what 
might  somewhat  surpri&e  them,  as  many 
most  splendidly-decorated  cofiins  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  whole  of  a 
more  numerous  party  than  will  ever 
reach  that  capital.  Some,  again,  are 
satisfied  with  blockading  tho  whole  coast 
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of  tha  Eastern  and  Yellow  Sea  ;  taking, 
sinking,  or  destroying  every  species  of 
craft  fallen  in  with,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Petchelee  to  Hainan,  an  extent  of  1400  or 
1500  miles,  full  of  fine  rivers,  bays,  and 
harbours,  which  would  require  more  than 
half  the  navy  of  England  efficiently  to 
blockade.  But  almost  every  one  calls 
out  for  the  seizure  and  occupation  of 
some  island  ;  though/  whether  Amoy,  or 
one  of  the  Chusans,  or  Hong-Kong, 
Lantao,  or  Lintin,  they  seem  not  to 
agree. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  should  reckon 
on  much  advantage  from  the  possession 
of  an  island  on  the  Chinese  coast,  whe- 
ther seized  or  granted.  In  either  case  it 
could  not  fairto  be  a  source  of  jealousy 
and  dislike  ;  and  instead  of  benefiting, 
would  be  more  likely  to  damage,  our 
commercial  interests.  Let  us  suppose 
one  of  those  outside  the  Bocca  Tigris  ; 
what  should  we  gain  by  our  exclusion 
from  the  great  mart  of  trade  at  Canton, 
while  all  other  nations  were  on  the  spot 
taking  the  earliest  advantage  of  the 
market— except  the  immense  benefit  of 
involving  ourselves  in  perpetual  broils 
with  the  natives,  probably  in  frequent 
homicides  l  Or,  of  what  use  would  it 
he,  if  we  were  still  to  live  in  the  Canton 
factory  1  Those  who  talk  of  taking  pos* 
session  of  Hainan  or  Formosa,  islands 
nearly  as  large  as  Ireland,  are  not  de- 
serving of  notice.  If  we  could  succeed 
in  obtaining  leave  to  estliblish  a  factory 
on  the  eastern  coast, — at  Amoy,  for  in- 
stance— in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tea 
districts,  or  on  the  great  island  of  Chusan, 
as  a  dep6t  from  whence  a  most  extensive 
trade  in  silks  and  other  valuable  articles 
might  be  carried  on  with  the  wealthy 
city  of  Honflr.Gheu-foo,  and  the  populous 
districts  bordering  on  the  Imperial  Canal ; 
one  or  both  of  these  would  be  worth  con- 
tending for ;  but  neither  these,  nor  any 
island,  should  be  taken  or  held  by  com- 
pulsion. On  this  point  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Lindsay  concurs  with  us  : — 

'  Many  people  are  disposed  to  maintain  that8omc 
insular  posscsiiion  on  the  coast  of  China  is  desirable, 
where  we  might  carry  on  our  trade  under  the  pro. 
taction  of  our  own  flag;  I  confess  that  in  my  mind 
1  aeo  great  and  terious  objections  to  such  a  measure. 
Nothing  would  tend  so  much  to  degrade  the  impe. 
rial  government  before  their  own  people  as  demand. 
ing  sach  a  concenion  ;  and  merely  looking  to  our 
own  interests,  anything  having  such  a  tendency  is 
most  seriously  to  be  deprecated.  Our  object  in 
China  is  mere  commercial  intercourse,  not  tcrrito. 
rial  aggrandisement;  and  I  cannot  help  fearing, 
that  if  we  once  planted  our  flig  and  built  a  fort 
within  the  Chinas*  domtniooa,  ciroumatsnoaa  would 


compel  us  to  extomd  our  iimita^miidottr  career  of 

British  India  would  be  repeated  in  China.* — Lind- 
say,  pp.  36,  37. 

But  Mr.  Lindsay  says/  ^  to  prevent 
futdre  quarrels,  free  access  to  the  im-> 
perial  court  is  the  first  and  foremost 
point,  which  can  oniy  be  attained  by  the 
residence  of  an  ambassador  at  PekinJ  Then 
we  can  venture  to  assure  him,  it  never 
will  be  attained,  but  if  it  were  possible, 
God  help  the  unfortunate  ambassador  I 
The  indigfnities  and  insults  he  would 
constantly  receive  would  soon  drive  him 
away,  we  have  had  one  embassy  too 
many  already.  The  treatment  which 
Van  Braam  and  Lord  Amherst  met  with 
— the  one  for  a  full  compliance  with  the 
degrading  demands  of  the  Chinese  court, 
the  other  for  npn-compliance — ought  to- 
be  sufficient  to  deter  any  man  of  rank  or 
character  from  accepting  such  an  appoint- 
ment. But  the  Russian  mission,  says 
Mr.  Lindsay,  is  a  precedent.  We  know, 
in  modern  times,  of  but  one  mission  from 
Russia,  which  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Charles  Stuart  (the  present  Lord  Stuart 
de  Rothesay).  After  a  long  and  tedious 
journey  through  Siberia,  and  just  as  they 
were  approaching  the  great  wall,  they 
were  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  em- 
peror of  China,  conveying  more  of  con- 
dolence for  their  fatigues,  than  congratu- 
lation at  their  arrival  in  his  dominions, 
and  expressing  his  hearty  wishes  for 
their  safe  return — but  anything  rather 
than  the  remotest  hint  of  a  desire  that 
they  should  extend.tbeir  labours  by  pro- 
ceeding  to  Pekin.  Others,  we  perceive, 
talk  of  the  Russian  Ufration  at  Pekin : 
this  too  is  a  mistake.  They  have  what 
they  call  a  college  there,  where  half-a- 
dozen  youths  are  instructed  in  the  Chi- 
nese language,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  two  nations,  in  their  commercial 
transactions  at  the  great  market  of  Kiat- 
cha,  near  to  which  they  are  conterminous ; 
a  permission  granted  so  far  back  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  nearly 
one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  American  friend  of  Captain  Elliott 
points  out,  very  obligingly,  various  modes 
in  which  we  may  settle  the  Chinese. 

*  Finally,  there  are  two  powem  in  the  bandit  of 
Great  Britain,  capable  of  beingr  wielded  for  the  sub. 
doing  of  the  Chinese — ^the  power  of  inflicling  infi. 
nite  harm,  and  the  power  of  imparting  infinite  bles- 
sings. To  recommend  the  Imttcr  means,  is  tha 
object  of  this  publication.  If,  however,  all  con&. 
denee  in  truth,  in  peaceful  policy,  is  lost;  if  resist, 
ance  to  rival  aggrandisement  can  be  reconciled 
with  these  remoter  usurpations ;  if  it  be  consistent 
to  uphold  Uw  Mohammadan  pQwori^  Eoiopa  Jetth 
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ono  hand,  and  to  force  changes  on  A8ra,tn  the 
name  of  ChriBtianity,  with  the  other — seize  the  pre* 
sent  occasion  to  make  w.ir  on  China.  And,  as 
th  re  is  no  assignable  stopping  place  bclwcen  the 
as«iuinptiv*n  of  arms,  anJ  a  ihorotigh  reduction  of 
thu  Ciiinc^e  spirit  and  forco,  lake  measures  accord- 
ingly. Find  the  way  to  the  uiuuiiis  of  the  •*  two 
rivers"  by  sea;  and  the  way  to  Yunnan  "by  land 
from  India.  Cut  off  the  coasting  trade,  and  de. 
stroy  the  canal  approaches  to  the  Imperial  residen. 
ces.  Look  oat  for  some  talented  traitor ;  call  him 
the  sole  representative  of  the  old  Mmg  family  ;  set 
up  his  throne  i!i  the  deserted  courts  of  its  ancient 
capital.  Make  free  intercourse  with  the  southern 
half  of  China  theprice^  of  this  **  protection  ;**  and 
on  coming  away,  bring  a  reimbursement,  and  leave 
a  subsidy.  Superiority  in  arms  and  discipline  may 
make  all  this  easy.  To  render  it  more  sure,  let  it 
appear,  that  Providence  shall  always  wait  in  vain 
for  western  piety  to  give  Christianity  to  the  East, 
and  that  its  angry  ambition  is  the  only  means  with, 
in  its  reach,  I  mean  lis  only  human  instrumen- 
tality/—Opium  Crms,  pp.  81,  82. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  agree  with 
any  of  this  gentleman's  suggestions,  least 
of  all  with  the  hint  about  encouraging 
the  disaffected  partisans,  if  there  be  any, 
of  the  old  Ming  dynasty,  to  put  down 
the  present  government.  England 
is  not  the  nation  to  foment  rebellion, 
and  encourage  revolution,  in  foreisrn 
states;  Perish  the  tea,  the  opium,  the 
silk,  and  the  whole  trade  of  China,  rather 
than  she  should  be  concerned  in  such 
nefarious  plans !  Something,  however, 
must  be  done ;  a  solemn  example  is 
necessary,  after  the  brutal  and  vindictive 
measures  of  the  Chinese  at  Canton  ;  and 
on  that  spot,  too,  where  the  English 
character  has  suffered  insult,  and  the 
British  flag  has  been  dishonoured  in  what, 
certainly,  appears  to  have  been  a  foolish 
attack  by  a  cutter,  a  pinnace,  and  a  small 
armed  vessel,  on  three  large  men-of-war 
junks,  protected  by  a  battery.  Captain 
Elliott  admits  that  he  fired  the  first  shot, 
*  which  was  answered,^  both  by  them  and 
the  battery,  with  a  spirit  not  at  all  unex- 
pected by  me  ;  for  I  have  already  had 
experience  that  the  Chinese  are  much 
underrated  in  that  respect.'  After  a  fire 
of  half  an  hour,  the  boats  retreated  from 
a  want  of  ammunition.  It  would  have 
been  still  worse,  if  there  were  truth  in 
the  story  of  the  Volage  having  looked  at 
these  junks,  and  retired  the  follow  morn- 
ing becavse  Captain  Elliott  had  changed 
his  mind  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The 
Volage  acted  as  she  did,  because  it  was 
felt  to  be  wrong  that  deliberate  hostili- 
ties should  be  committed  by  one  of  her 
Majesty's  ships  without  direct  authority 
from  the  government.  Let  us,  however, 
put  the  most  favourable  construction  On 
this  afiair  ;  the  Canton  people  will  attach 
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to  it  the  very  worst,  and  call  it  coward- 
ice. It  is  highly  expedient,  therefore, 
that  those  who  have  seen  our  disgrace, 
should  be  the  first  to  feel  oiur  power. 

Whatever  is  to  be  done,  we  trust  will 
be  effectual  ;  that  our  demand  upon  them 
will  be  peremptory  —  the  execution 
prompt.  Active  measures,  and  these 
alone,  will  make  an  impression  on  the 
Chinese  authorities,  and  do  away  that 
slight  and  contempt  of  our  power,  which 
we  have  unfortunately  allowed  to  spring 
up  among  them.  Written  correspondence, 
in  the  first  instance,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  shotdd  be  avoided  :  their  aim 
will  be  delay^  and  a  reference  to  Pekin 
would  give  them  two  months.  Written 
discussion  .  once  admitted,  and  they  will 
assuredly  beat  us  at  it  ;  no  people  on 
earth  are  such  adepts  at  what  is  called, 
^  passive  resistance,  as  the  Chinese.  The 
two  rivers,  the  one  within  and  the  other 
without  Macao,  (the  eastiern  and  western 
passages)  ought  to  be  immediately  block- 
aded ;  but  not,  we  trust,  until  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  a  subnequent  or  simulta- 
neous notification  of  blockade,  according 
to  ancient  practice,  ^fiall  have  been  pro<^ 
mulgated  ;  for  why  giioold  we  follow  the 
lawless  example  of  miKlern  E^rnnce  I  We 
mention  this  with  a  view  to  prevent  cavil 
from  neutral  nations,  who  arc  at  all  times 
naturally  annoyed,  and  exteu lively  i^ur* 
ed,  by  a  blockade.  The  short  bfockada 
of  two  or  three  days  of  the  CuntoD  rivor 
by  the  Volage  produced  from  twelve  '  free 
and  independent' citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  following  remon^trauef^  ; — 

'  To  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  Captain  of  her  Majesty's 
Ship  Volage,  Hong  Kong  Bay. 

*  We  beg  leave  moat  respectfully  to  present  to  you, 
and  through  you,  to  her  Majesty's  chief  superm* 
tendent  of  trade  in  China,  that  the  right  of  such  a 
blockade  cannot  be  reoognised  by  the  undersigned  ; 
and,  if  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  to  their 
injury,  or  the  injury  of  the  American  shipping  and 
interests,  will  be  co^isiderod  by  the  undersigned, 
and  by  their  countrymen,  an  infringement  of  their 
legal  and  just  rights;  it  being  contrary  to  the  la  wf 
of  nations,  existing  treaties,  illegal,  and  witliout 
precedent. 

*  Wo  hereby  enter  our  most  solemn  protest  against 
such  a  blockade,  as  we  understand,  from  report,  is 
now  proposed  to  be  enforced.  And  we  4p  hereby 
give  notice,  that  we  sliall  hold  her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty and  her  governrtient  responsible  in  the  fullest 
manner  for  whatever  lives  may  be  sacrificed,  and 
other  losses  that  may  be  sustained  by  American 
citizens,  in  consequence  of  said  blockade  and  sud. 
den  proceedings  of  her  Majesty's  officers  in  China, 
and  we  shall  further  hold  you  personally  and  all 
persons  acting  under  yourmilhoriLy,  responsible  for 
whatever  lives  may  be  lost  or  injury  sustained,  in 
person  or  property,  by  any  American  citizen.* 

Nothing  of  this  protest  ^VV^f^}^^Mr> 
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papers  laid  before  parliameot ;  but  that 
such  a  blockade  was  illegal,  must,  we 
think,  be  admitted  by  all.  No  power,  we 
believe,  can  legally  institute  a  blockade 
except  a  belligerent^  and  we  were  not  then 
at  war  with  China.  We  miqr,  perhaps, 
blockade  the  port  of  a  foreign  power, 
who  has  done  us  an  injury,  or  on  whom 
we  have  claims,  without  a  declaration  of 
war ;  but  under  such  a  blockade,  we  have 
no  right  to  prevent  the  free  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  ships  of  a  neutral  power. 

Supposing,  however,  that  neither  a 
blockade  nor  a  declaration  of  war  be 
adopted,  but  that  the  flag-ship  should  at 
once  pass  the  Bocca  Tigris,  and  proceed 
to  the  second  bar,  perhaps  to  Whampoa : 
-nFrom  thence  the  admiral  would  proba- 
bly send  a  message  to  the  governor,  or 
commissioner,  if  he  should  still  be  there, 
to  demand  an  interview,  either  on  board 
the  flag-ship  or  in  the  city — ^both  of  which 
we  doubt  not,  would  be  refused.  But  the 
flag-ship,  in  passing  the  Bocca,  it  is  pro- 
bable, would  be  fired  upon  by  the  fort  ; 
hence  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
The  fort  would  soon  be  silenced,  taken 
possession  of,  and  the  blockade  necessa- 
rily follow,  and  probably  an  order  given 
to  take,  sink,  or  destroy,  the  whole  of  the 
shipping  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  the  city,  consisting  of  many  hun- 
dreds— thousands,  indeed,  of  one  descrip- 
tion or  other.  This  proceeding  may  be 
deemed  advisable,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
sinking  them  to  impede  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  A  desire  to  communicate  may 
at  this  point,  perhaps,  be  signified  by  the 
Chinese  authorities,  and  the  .  answer 
might  properly  be,  that  the  conditions 
must  now  be  settled  at  Pekin,  and  that  a 
powerful  squadron  has  already  gone  up  the 
Eastern  and  Yellow  Sea  for  that  purpose. 

A  part  of  the  squadron  with  the  flag- 
ship will  no  doubt  go  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe- 
tchelee.  The  despatch  of  a  peremptory 
demand  o^  satisfaction  from  the  emperor, 
sent  by  one  of  the  mandarins  at  Takoo 
(close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho)  may 
be  proper,  accompanied  probably  with 
propasfus  for  a  treaty.  This  would  not 
fail  to  ^occasion  considerable  alarm  at 
Pekin  ;  but  any  attempt  to  proceed  thi 
ther,  or,  indeed,  up  to  the  great  northern 
emporium,  I  ien-sing,  would,  we  think,  be 
attended  with  vast  jdiflScuIty,  and  proba- 
ble disaster.  There  are  thousands  of 
junks,  barges,  and  various  kinds  of  craft, 
the  whole  way  from  Ta-koo  to  Tien-sing, 
the  distance  being  about  eighty  miles  by 
the  river,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  by  land. 


The  'barges  either  go  under  sail  or  are 
dragged  by  men,  according  as  the  wind 
suits  or  not ;  but  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  the  country  around  would  be 
driven,  and  no  trackers  to  be  had.  Ad- 
mitting  this,  however,  not  to  be  the  case, 
and  that  the  party  were  suflTered  to  reach 
Tien-sing  with  little  molestation,  they 
would  find  abundance  of  wealth,  no  doubt, 
in  this  immcQse  city,  which,  according  to 
Lord  Macartney,  extends  along  both 
banks  of  the  river,  as  far  as  Milbank  is 
from  Limehouse,  and  is  said  to  contain 
700,000  inhabitants  ;  but  the  objects  of* 
plunder  or  confiscation  would  be  of  a 
bulky  description  :  no  precious  metals  or 
jewellery,  no  articles  of  ^reat  value  and 
small  compass.  Indeed  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the 
invading  party  would  be  able  to  bring 
anything  away,  even  themselves ;  for  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  troops,  the 
militia,  and  the  whole  posse  comiiatus^ 
would  be  called  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
where  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
would  be  assembled,  and  the  river  itself 
most  easily  rendered  impassable,  by  the 
sinking  of  barges  or  junks,  or  whatever 
might  eflectually  stop  the  navigation. 
Our  opinion,  then,  most  decidedly  is,  that 
any  attempt  of  the  kind  would  fail,  the 
result  be  fatal^  and  defeat  and  disgrace 
certain. 

The  more  we  think  on  what  has  hap- 
pened at  Canton,  the  stronger  is  our  con- 
viction that  the  first  and  great  blow  must 
be  struck  there  ;  because  it  is  there  that 
insult,  oppression,  robbery,  defeat,  and 
disgrace  have  been  sustamed.  Having 
struck  this  blow,  which  would  soon  be 
known  at  Pekin,  then  proceed  to  the 
northward,  and  let  the  flag-ship,  with  part 
of  the  squadron,  anchor  before  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho  ;  or,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  alarm,  take  possession  of 
the  Mia-tau  islands  in  the  gulf,  where 
there  is  excellent  anchorage.  '1  he  very 
appearance  of  these  ships  would,  no 
doubt,  create  such  an  alarm  in  the  capital, 
as  to  induce  the  ministers  of  the  imperial 
court  to  sue  for  peace.  This  would  be 
infinitely  more  desirable  than  anything, 
in  the  way  of  treating,  that  could  be 
efletcted  with  the  oflicers  of  Canton ;  for 
even  8uppo8in|f  their  intentions  honour- 
able (a  most  liberal  supposition  !),  what- 
ever one  triennial  governor  might  con- 
cede, his  successor  would  be  very  likely 
to  set  aside.  But  if  a  treaty  could  be 
concluded,  with  the  seal  and  signature  of 
the  emperor,  it  would  beursthe  stamp  of 
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law,  and  be  considered  in  all  parts  of 
China  valid  and  permanent.  The  con- 
oession  of  a  just  and  reasonable  indemni- 
ty  for  the  past  aggressions,  and  security 
for  persons  and  property  Cor  the  future, 
placing  oar  commercial  intercourse  with 
China  on  an  honourable  and  stable  footing, 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the 
imperial  court,  rather  than  the  entertain- 
ment of  any  hope  on  its  part  from  the 
continuance  of  the  war. 

Before  making  such  a  concession,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
emperor  should  demand  from  England, 
what  Lin  would  fain  have  extorted  from 
Elliott-— a  solemn  pledge  that  no  more 
opium  should  ever  be  imported  into  China 
in  English  ships  ;  and  this  we  must  sav, 
is  a  pledge  which  would  not  and  could 
not  be  given,  because  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  redeem  it.  All  we  could  promise 
would  be,  to  discounten^ce  its  intro- 
duction, while  it  must  be  their  business, 
not  ours,  to  e^ect  its  prohibition. 
They  should  be  made  acquainted  that 
we  can  have  no  control  over  the  cargoes 
of  ships  from  Manilla,  BataTia,  Singapore, 
and  various  parts  of  the  eastern  world, 
nor  can  we  possess  any  power  to  prohibit 
such  ships  from  attempting  to  smuggle 
opium  into  any  of  the  numerous  ports  of 
a  coast  1300  or  1400  miles  in  extent. 
Captain  Elliott,  however,  has  proposed  a 
measure,  which  appears  to  be  unobjecti- 
onable, that  ^unless  the  consignee  and 
commander  of  every  English  vessel,  on 
the  day  of  arrival,  hand  in  to  the  superin- 
tendent a  solemn  declaration,  in  Chinese 
and  English,  that  she  has  brought  no 
opium  to  China,  has  none  onboard,  neither 
will  receive  an^,  she  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  trade.'  This,  we  think,  goes  as  far  as 
can  reasonably  be  required.  All  Lin  had 
— all  the  Pekin  government  ever  can  have 
— a  right  to  demand  from  us  is,  that  our 
public  officers  shall  neither  give  or  claim 
protection  of  any  sort,  for  the  behoof  of 
those  who  choose  to  prosecute  an  illegal 
traffic. 

If  the  conceit  and  ignorance  of  the 
Chinese  should  induce  them,  notwith- 
standing what  is  likely  to  happen,  to  refuse 
all  reasonable  demaiids,  in  such  case,  un- 
doubtedly, nothing  would  be  left  but  to 
let  loose  our  ships  of  war  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  eastern  coast,  to  take  or  de- 
stroy their  coasting  trade,  and  to  threat- 
en their  towns  and  villages.  But  the  force 
employed  on  such  a  service  need  only  con- 
sist of  two  or  three  small  frigates  and  as 
many  sloops,  which  would  be  more  than 


equal  to  lay  waste  the  whole  face  of  the 
countrv  from  the  Pei-ho  to  the  Bocca  Ti- 
gris. They  must  not,  however,  from  mis- 
taken humanity,  or  whatever  other  feeling, 
let  any  of  the  public  ships  of  war  escape, 
as  those  of  Admiral  Kwan's  squadron  were 
allowed  to-  do.  After  sinking  two  (not 
five  or  six)  out  of  thirty  or  thereabouts, 
and  the  destruction  of  four  or  five  hun» 
dred  men,  by  the  Volage  and  Hyacinth, 
without  a  single  man^  killed  on  our  part, 
the  letting  the  r^st  quietly  escape  may 
have  been  dictated  by  a  generous  and 
humane  feeling,  added  to  the  consider- 
ation that  these  British  vessels  were  only 
on  the  defensive ;  but  the  Chinese  will 
give  us  np  credit  for  any  such  feelings, 
and  we  shall  see,  by  the  next  account, 
that  this  gallant  admiral,  who  boasts  his 
descent  from  the  Chinese  god  of  war,  will 
claim  a  victory.* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the 
state  of  poverty  that  prevails  on  a  great 
part  of  the  coast ;  and  the  public  4>uild- 
ings  and  works  of  defence,  where  there 
are  any,  are  almost  everywhere  a  mass  of 
ruins.  Medhujst,  the  missionary,  who 
coasted  downwards  from  the  promontory 
of  Shan-tung,  thus  describes  one  of  the 
places  at  which  he  landed — adding,  that 
many  others  were  very  similar  to  it : 

*  We  had  now  time  to  look  around  as  and  but. 
vey  the  tonrn,  which  we  found  to  have  been  origi- 
nally surrounded  with  a  mud  wall,  and  provided 
with  gateways,  bnt  now  miserably  oul  of  repair. 
The  ramparts  were  so  low  and  so  sloping  that  it  was 
easy  to  walk  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  while 
the  portals  were  dilapidated  and  exposed.  Only 
one  fourth  of  the  space  within  the  walls  was  occu- 
pied by  houses,  many  of  whieh  were  in  ruins.  AU 
things  marked  decay  rather  than  improTcment ;  and 
the  place  must  have  sadly  deteriorated  within  the 
last  century,  as  the  Jesuits  have  marked  it  down  in 
their  map  as  an  important  military  station.  The 
same  observation  holds  true  ef  ail  parts  of  Shaa- 
tung  which  we  have  seen.* 

And  yet  this  is  one  of  the  finest  provin- 
ces, and  adjacent  to  that  of  the  capital. 

With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  the 
immense  group  of  the  Chusan  Islands, 
into  the  midst  of  which  flow  two  naviga- 
ble rivers,  the  one  leading  to  the  city  of 
Nin^po,  a  flourishing  place,  and  the  othei^ 
to  Hong-cheu-foo,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
cities  in  the  empire,  and  excepting,  also, 
Amoy,  a  town  of  considerable  trade,  there 
is  no  spot  on  that  extensive  coast  that 
would  be  likely  to  tempt  the  hostility 
of  a  British  man  of  war.      Some  of  the 

*  We  were  right ;  k  report  has  been  sent  to 
Pekin  of  Kwan*s  victory  over  two  Britisl)  ships  oL 
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writers  talk  of  the  numeroas  ships  in  the 
Yellow  Sea,  bearing  tribute  to  Pekin. 
This  is  a  mistaike ;  the  valuable  articles 
o(iribui€j  as  it  is  called — tea,  silks,  gr»in 
— ^are  all  conveyed  to  the  several  public 
dep6ts  by  the  great  internal  navigation — 
the  Imperial  Canal.  The  coast  trade  is 
of  a  mean  description :  all  the  junks,  with 
the  exception  of  those  conveying  rice  and 
salt  to  the  northern  provinces,  being  car- 
ried on  by  poor  families,  several  of  them 
living  in  separate  departments  of  the  same 
junk  There  are  the  various  kinds  of 
fishing  craft,  in  which  myriads  of  poor 
people  are  employed  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  eastern  coast;  others,  again,  obtain 
a  livelihood  by  a  petty  coasting  trade  from 
port  to  port.  All  these  and  the  numerous 
villages  along  the  sea-coast.  might  roost 
easily  be  swept  away,  and  universal  dis- 
tress be  inflicted  on  the  unoffending  na- 
tives ;  and  to  no  good  purpose,  for  this 
would  make  but  little  impression  at  Pe- 
kin I  it  would  be  set  forth  in  the  Pekin 
gazette,  as  the  act  of  foreign  pirates  and 
robbers,  whom  his  imperial  majesty  had 
ordered  his  admirals  to  drive  away  from 
the  face  of  the  ocean.  But  these  extreme 
proceedings,  we  trust,  will  not  happen. 
God  forbid  it  should  fall  to  the  lot  of 
British  naval  officers  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion such  severities,  in  order  to  avenge 
the  local  tyranny  of  a  few  menials  of  a 
despotic  government ) 

We  are  quite  aware  that,  to  make  the 
results  of  war  efficient,  a  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  against 
which  it  is  waged,  must  suffer ;  but  in  all 
cases,  and  especially  with  regard  to  Chi- 
na, whose  people  can  offer  little  or  no 
resistance,  our  efforts  should,  as  much 
as  possible,  be  directed  to  establishments 
and  edifices  of  a  public  nature  ;  if  contri- 
butions are  to  be  levied,  it  should  be  only 
on  the  wealthy  and  accessible  cities  of 
Canton,  Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Hong-cheu- 
foo.  As  steamers  will  probably  be  em- 
ployed  on  the  present  occasion,  they 
might  ascend  the  two  great  rivers,  the 
Whang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  to  the 
points  where  they  intersect  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  where,  if  destruction  were  the 
object,  there  are  the  means  of  inflicting 
the  greatest  possible  degree  of  distress, 
both  of  a  public  and  private  nature,  not 
only  by  intercepting  all  the  supplies  pro- 
ceeding along  that  populous  line,  but  by 
breaking:  down  the  banks,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  whole  adjacent  country*  for 
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many  thousand  square  miles  might  be 
completely  deluged.  But  in  whatever 
way  the  circumstances  of  the  war  may 
compel  the  brave  officers  of  our  navy  to 
act,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  their  own 
sense  and  feeling  will  be  ^parcere  subject 
tisy  debellare  superboa,^ 

We  are  not,  however,  by  any  means, 
clear  as  to  the  expediency  of  ascending 
either  of  these  great  rivers.  Steamers 
would,  undoubtedly,  get  up — ^though  the 
currents  are  so  rapid,  that  sailing  craft 
would  not  be  able  to  stem  them ;  but  the 
safe  return  even  of  steamers  might  be 
doubtful ;  the  Chinese,  as  we  have  said, 
are  a  crafty  people,  and  full  of  expedients, 
and  little  would  be  thought  by  them  of 
blocking  up  the  navigation  by  sinking  a 
multitude  of  their  huge  junks,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  creek  and  stream  on 
the  banks.  The  same  observation  indeed 
will  applv  to  all  the  rivers ;  but  the  Pei- 
ho,  which  leads  to  the  great  emporium  of 
Tien-sing,  could  be  more  easily  blocked 
up  than  the  others.  Our  caution  not  to 
hold  the  Chinese  too  cheap  is  not  to  be 
despised.  .  The  8000  Tartar  troops  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital  may  be  better  than 
we  are  apt  to  fancy.  We  did  not  expect 
to  find  that,  in  the  fort  protecting  the  bay 
of  Cooloon,  there  was  mounted  a  thirty- 
two  pounder  gun ;  or  that  one  of  their 
junks  should  have  fired  a  twelve-pound 
shot  into  the  mast  of  the  Hyacinth. 

But  of  one  thing  we  are  quite  certain 
— that  Avhatever  the  issue  of  the  *  crisis  * 
may  be— whatever  concession  we  may 
obtain  in  the  way  of  apology,  indemnifi- 
cation, restoration,  or  even  extension  and 
enfranchisement  of  our  legitimate  trade 
— in  short,  whatever  advantages  we  may 
gain  by  the  contest^and  by  prudent  ma- 
nagement we  catmot'  fail  to  gain  some — 
none  of  them  will  long  avail  us,  if  de- 
pendent on  any  agreement  concluded 
with  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, all  our  exertions — all  the  expense 
of  the  armament — loss  of  time  and  delay 
— will  produce  no  permanent  effect, 
unless,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  shall 
be  able  to  obtain  a  solemn  treaty,  writ- 
ten in  the  two  languages,  and  ratified 
under  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  confirming  the  future 
security  of  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
mercantile  subjects,  employed  in  lawful 
enterprises,  granting  full  permission  to 
communicate  freely  and  directly  with  the 
provincial  authorities,  and  embracing  all 
other  points  which  it  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  secure  in  our^future  inter- 
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course  with  this  ^eat  kingdom.     The! 
demand  of  such  a  treaty  cannot  well  be ' 
resisted  on  the  plea  of  want  of  precedent^  * 
for  Russia  obtained   a  treaty,  signed  at ! 
Pekin,   regulating  the  trade  of  the  two 
nations  at  Kiatka  and  Mia-mia-chin  ;  but 
even  if  there  were  no  precedent  in  Chi- 
nese history,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  time 
has  come  when  China  can  no  longer  be 
allowed,    from    whatever    jealousy     or| 
haughtiness,  to  refuse  to  bind  herself  to 
something  like   the  diplomatic  jus  gen- 
Hum,     And  it  is  needless  to  conceal  that, 
even  in  regard  to  the  siaiusy  and  animus 
too,  of  this  empire,   we  and  the    other 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  have  excel- 
lent reason  to  keep  in  consideration  the 
past  and  present  course,  tendency   and 
extent  of  Kussian  influence  and  Russian 
intrigue. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Reports  of  the  Select  Com- 
miUee  of  the  Hottse  of  Commons  on 
Printed  Papers.     1837  1840. 

2.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  on  the  Question  of  Privilegey  8th 
June,  1837. 

3.  Remarks  on  the  Report  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  late  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Publication  of  Printed  Papers. 
1837. 

4.  Letter  to  Lord  Langdale  on  the  recent 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject  of  Privilege.  By  Thomas 
Pemberton,  Esq.,  M.P.  Third  Edition. 
1840. 

Good  cases  make  bad  precedents:  when 
the  merits  of  a  particular  question  are 
very  clear,  mankind  in  general  are  not 
disposed  to  be  critical  as  to  its  minute 
formsy  nor  jealous  of  its  possible  conse* 
guences.  And  it  was  probably  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  such  feeling,  in  the  case  of 
Stockdale  and  Hansard  (where  the  merits 
were  so  decidedly  against  the  plaintiff,) 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  led  to 
pass  certain  resolutions  of  a  wider  scope 
and  more  coni|)rehensively  penal  cha- 
racter than  they  would  probably  have 
adopted  if  the  subject-matter  had  been 
more  questionable.  Whether  this  was 
from  mere  natural  impulse,  or  whether 
there  was  in  an^Mnind  a  latent  desire  to 
seize  a  favourable  opportunity  for  ex- 
tending the  privileges  of  the  democratic 
branch  of  the  legismture,  we  cannot  pre- 


sume to  form  an  opinion,  except  only 
that  we  may  confidently  assume  that 
neither  this  latter  object,  nor  any  other 
constitutional  chanpe,  ever  entered  into  ^ 
the  imaginations  ojf  some  of  the  most 
eminent  persons  who  gave  their  appro- 
bation to  those  proceedings.  Certain^ 
however,  it  is,  that  these  resolutions 
seem  to  involve  some  very  alarming  prin- 
ciples, and  have  in  fact  produced  a  con 
flict  between  law  and  privilege,  of  ex- 
treme difliculty,  and  even  of  considerable 
danger. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  presumptuous 
in  us  to  hope  that  our  opinion  can  have 
any  eflect  in  accommodating  a  difference 
where  the  most  eminent  of  our  lawyers 
and  statesmen  seem  to  have  failed ; 
but  as  we  have  a  strong  impression  that 
the  real  and  fundamental  principle  of  the 
case  lias  been,  if  not  overlooked,  at  least 
overlaid,  in  a  vast  quantity  of  extrinsic 
matter,  and  as  we  fancy  that  we  see  a 
mode  of  reconciling  all— except,  perhaps, 
the  very  extreme  opinions — we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  oflfer  our  humble  attempt 
towards  so  desirable  an  object. 

We  shall  begin  by  a  short  statement 
of  the  facts. 

The  great  expense  of  printing  the  vast, 
and,  in  too  great  a  proportion,  useless, 
quantity  of  papers  annually  laid  before 
parlian:^ent,.inauced  Mr.  Hume  to  sug- 
gest, and  a  select  committee  to  adopt,  so 
lately  as  the  13th  August,  1835,  the  fol- 
lowing  resolution : — 

"  ♦  Resolved,  that  the  Parliamentary  Papers  and 
Reports  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Houtte  should  be 
rendered  accessible  to  the  public  bj  purohaie,  at 
the  lowest  priec  they  can  be  furnished  ;  and  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  extra  copies  shall  be  printed 
for  that  purpose."* — Pemberton^  pp.  10,  11. 

And  this  was  followed  13th  March,  1836, 
by  the  following : — 

'*  *  Resolved,  that  Messrs.  Hansard,  printers  to 
ihe  House,  be  appointed  tcr conduct  the  sale. 

"  *  That,  in  order  to  render  the  Parliamentary 
Papers  accensible  to  the  public  through  the  means 
of  other  booksellers,  it  is  expedient  that  a  discount 
of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  should  be  allowed  to 
the  trade  who  shall  become  purchasers.'  *»—  p.  1 1> 

Now  be  it  observed — a  most  important 
fact,  and  never  to  be  lost  sight  of — that 
this  promiscuous  sale — under  commercial 
forms,  and  for  a  mere  economical  object 
— was  entirely  new  ;  and  that  therefore 
all  antecedent  precedents  as  to  the  publi- 
cation and  sale  of  parliamentary  papers — 
however  numerous  and  conclusive  as  to 
such  modes  of  '  sale  and  publication'  as , 
formerly  existed— can  have  no  bearing  ^]^ 
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an  entirely  novel  practice  iBtroduced  for 
entirely  novel  purposes.  This  our  read- 
ers already  see  is  the  key-stone  of  the 
whole  affair.  We  shall  revert  to  it  by 
and  by  in  argument — ^at  present  we  men- 
tion it  only  m  the  series  of  facts.  Under 
this  resolution  a  report  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  provision  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
(5  and  6  Will.  IV.)  by  certain  ^  Inspectors 
of  Prisons'  was  offered  for  sale,  in  which 
report,  after  stating  that  improper  books 
found  their  way  into  Newgate,  it  was  add- 
ed that  amongst  them  was — 


'  «•  the 


-.  by 


eighteen 


platea,  published  by  Stockdale,  1837.  This  ItBt,' 
they  observed,  **  is  a  book  of  A  most  disguBtingr  na^ 
tve,  and  the  plates  are  obscene  and  diegostingjn 
the  extreme."  * — ^p.  7, 

For  this  passage  Mr.  Stockdale — actu- 
ated, it  seems,  rather  by  a  morbid  love  of 
notoriety  than  by  any  other  motive — 
brought  an  action  for  libel  against  Messrs. 
Hansard.  To  this  Messrs.  Hansard  put 
in  a  general  plea  of  not  guilty,  by  which 
the  fact  ancr  nature  of  the  publication 
were  put  in  issue ;  and  they  also  pleaded 
a  justification,  that  the  alleged  libel  was 
true. 

This,  however,  they  did  in  their  own 
private  capacity,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  House  of  Commons  interfered, 
or  thought  they  had  any  authority  to  in- 
terfere, to  stop  the  action.  This  is  a  re- 
markable fact. 

The  Attomey.General  happened  to  be 
counsel  for  Hansard — ^as  he  might  have 
been  for  John  Doe  or  Richard  Boe — for 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  direc- 
tions on  the  subject  from  the  House  of 
Commons ;  the  question  of  whose  juris- 
diction was  not  in  any  way  raised  on  the 
face  of  the  pleadings  ;  but,  in  his  speech, 
Mr.  Attorney  nnfortunately  raised  that 

Suestion,  by  insisting,  on  the  part  of  the 
efendants,  that  the  publication  was  pri- 
vileged on  the  ground  of  its  having  been 
sold  by  order  of  the  House  of  Conunons. 
On  this  Lord  Denman  told  the  jury — 


^  *  It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  tliat  the  only  qnesu 
tlons  for  you  opon  the  general  issue  can  be,  first, 
whether  the  publication  was  by  the  defendants  at 
all ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  is  a  publication  of  a 
libel ;  because,  on  the  third  ground,  namely,  that 
this  is  a  privileged  publication,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
as  it  comes  before  me  as  a  question  of  law  for  my 
direction,  that  I  entirely  disagree  from  the  law  laid 
down  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant.  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  existence  in  this  country  of 
any  body  whatever  that  can  privilege  any  servant 
of  theirs  to  publish  libels  of  any  individual.  What, 
ever  srrangements  may  be  made  between  the  House 
of  Commons  and  any  publisher  in  their  employ,  I 
aas  of  opinion  that  the  publisher  who  publishes  that 


in  his  public  shop,  and  especially  for  money,  which 

may  bo  injurious,  and  possibly  ruinous,  to  any  one 
of  the  King's  subjects,  must  answer  in  a  court  of 
justice  to  that  suftjeet,  if  he  challenge  him  for  « 
hhel.'-^Psm^«rtoff,  pp.  8,  9. 

The  jury,  accordingly,  found  against 
Hansard  on  the  first  plea,  or,  in  substance, 
that  he  bad  published  a  libel,  but  for  him 
on  the  plea  of  justification:  namely,  that 
the  matter  was  true;  which  prevented 
the  recovery  of  any  damages  by  the  plain- 
tifl: 

It  was  now — and  not  till  now,  when  the 
question  had  been  allowed  to  come  to  a 
judicial  decision — that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons interposed.     The   question   raised 
by  Mr.  Attorney,  and  negatived  by  the 
Chief-Justice,  was  in  terms  so  large  as  to 
involve  the  privilege  of  publishing  defa- 
matory matter  against  an  individual,  even 
in  a  case  in  which  parliament  should  think 
it  necessary  for  the  public  service   spe- 
cially to  order  such  a  publication — a  case, 
!  be  it  observed,  essentially  distinct  in  pub- 
■  lie  policy  from  that  then  before  the  court, 
'  of  an  accidental  and  incidental  defamation 
,  published  under  a  general  resolution  to 
!  sell  commercially  for  profit  every  thing 
I  which  might  happen  to  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  house.     It  must,  therefore,  be 
!  admitted  that  the  House  was  perfectly 
justifiable  in  determining  to  clear  up  the 
ambiguity,  and  to  contend  for  the  right  of 
special,  or  even,  if  it  pleased,  of  general 
sale :  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  did 
not  rather,  according  to  many  successful 
I  precedents,  prefer  to  carry  the  matter  for- 
'  ward  in  the  legal  course  by  writ  of  error, 
1  than  to  take  the  matter  prematurely,  as 
we  think,  into  its  own  hands,  and  attempt 
to  set  aside  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
by  the  high  hand  of  its  own  authority ; 
above  all,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  express 
our  wonder  that,  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons determined  to  proceed  to  extremi- 
ties in  the  assertion  of  its  privilege,  it  did 
not  fairly  and  manfully  go  to  the  foun- 
tain-head of  the  opposition.     The  opinion 
of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice — confirmed  by 
a  subsequent  decision  of  the  whole  court 
— was  and  is  to  this  moment  not  merely 
the  real,  but  in  fact  the  only  direct,  for- 
mal, and  tangible  denial  of  the  privilege 
claimed.      Neither   Stockdale,   nor    the 
sherifis,  nor  the  inferior  agents  who  have 
been  since  implicated  in  the  afiTair,  pre- 
tend to  directly  deny  or  afilirm  anything 
about  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  they  do  things  that  the  house  pro- 
nounces, ex  post  facio^  to  be  against  their 
privileges,  but  these  things,  at  the  time 
the  parties  did  them,  they  believed  to  be 
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according  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  the 
first  constitutional  expounder  of  the  laws 
of  the  land,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
has  told  them  that  they  were  right.  It 
was  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  in 
a  more  particular  manner  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justice,  who  denied  the  privilege,  and 
who  even  travelled  a  little  beyond  the  ac- 
tual case  to  enlarge,  and  corroborate,  and 
solemnise  that  denial  in  the  most  empha- 
tic manner.  'The  direction,'  said  the 
Chief-Justice,  *  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  Messrs.  Hansard  is  no  justification  for 
him,  nor  for  any  other  bookseller  who 
publishes  a  parliamentary  report  contain- 
ing a  libel  against  any  man.'  Thus  en- 
larging his  decision  beyond  the  present 
case  5 — and  he  gives  his  opinion — 

•emphatically  and  distinctly;  because  I  think, 
that  if,  upon  the  first  opportunity  that  arose  in  a 
court  of  justice  for  questioning  that  point,  it  were 
left  unsatisfactorily  explained,  the  judjfe  who  sal 
there  might  be  an  accomplice  in«the  destruction  of 
the  libertiet  of  the  country,  and  expose  every  indi- 
vidual who  lives  in  it  to  a  tyranny  that  no  man 
ought  to  submit  to.* — p.  9, 

This  ir*  a  denial  of  the  privilege  the 
*  most  distinct  and  emphatic'  that,  we  be- 
lieve, was  ever  pronounced  anywhere. 
But  this  real  and  sufficient  cause  and 
only  justification  of  the  subsequent  alarm 
of  the  Commons  was  not,  as  in  common 
sense  it  ought  to  have  been,  debated  and 
decided  between  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  and  them ;  but  after  considerable 
delay  they  took  a  subsequent  opportunity 
of  turning  round  on  some  poor  devils, 
printers  and  clerks,  whose  acts  did  not 
directly  impugn  the  privilege,  and  whose 
submission  would  not  have  confirmed  it 
— ^whatever  these  poOr  people  might  have 
been  terrified  or  tortured*  into  doing, 
would  not  have  obliterated  or  invalidated 
the  judgment  of  Lord  Denman,  or  the 
decision  of  the  court.  This  appears  to 
us  the  greatest  and  least  excusable  error 
the  House  of  Commons  has  made,  be- 
cause it  was  undignified  as  well  as  unjust, 
and  every  way  unfortunate,  to  attempt  to 
intimidate  ignorant  and  comparatively 
innocent  underlings,  rather  than  boldly 
and  fairly  to  debate  the  right  with  the 
superior  and  only  authority  which  had 
questioned  it,  and  with  whom  alone  a 
contest  of  so  delicate  a  nature  could  be 
creditably  conducted  or  effectually  con- 


*  See  the  stran^rc  propositions  of  Lord  Howiok 
and  the  Solicitor-General  for  increasing /A«  9f  verify 
of  coercion  on  Stockdalc  and  Howard,  when  it  wa9 
found  that  simple  impriaonment  was  likely  to  fail. 


eluded.    A  different  conrse  was  unhap- 
pily adopted. 

A  select  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  whole  question,  and  in  a 
very  able  and  elaborate  report  of  the  2d 
May,  1837,  that  committee  embodied 
certain  abstract  propositions,  much  larg* 
er,  as  we  have  said,  than  the  case  re- 
quired, and  about  which,  both  in  their 
extent  and  application,  we,  in  common 
with  many  others  of  infinitely  greater 
authority,  entertain  very  serious  doubts : 

*  Your  committee,  having  considered  the  subjtct 
of  parliamentary  privilege,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  house  to  determine  the  extent  of  ita  own  prhoi^ 
legea^  submit,  as  their  opinion,  that  by  the  law  and 
usage  of  parliament,  the  House  of  Commons  does 
poseeae  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  that  it  is  a 
breach  of  its  privileges  to  bring  them  into  discussion 
before  any  other  tribunal,  directly  or  incidentally  ; 
and  that  such  breach  of  privilege  subjects  the  paiw 
ties  to  punishment  by  this  house.* — p.  12. 

On  this  important  proposition  we  must 
make  two  observations  5  firsi^  that  it 
asserts  a  right  in  the  House,  never,  we 
believe,  before  contended  for,  of  creating 
new  privileges,  which  it  should  be  as 
highly  penal  to  question  as  any  of  its  old, 
undoubted,  and  constitutional  rights ; 
this  seems  to  us  a  very  violent  assump- 
tion, and  one  which,  probably,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  seriously  mean  to  claim* 
And,  secondly^  that  it  was  equally  penal 
to  bring  any  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  into  discussion^  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. Now,  without  stopping  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  prohibiting  ^any  discus- 
sion, directly  or  indirectly,'  of  questions 
of  privilege,  which  could,  in  nalurd  re» 
rum^  be  neither  established,  nor  defined, 
nor  understood,  without  some  such  dis- 
cussions—and in  support  of  which  the 
committee  adduced  an  infinite  number  of 
discussions  and  decisions  in  the  courts 
of  law — exclusive,  we  say,  of  this  absurd- 
ity, it  contained  one  still  greater ;  for,  in 
the  present  case^  the  ofiender,  against 
this  asserted  privilege  was — not  Stock- 
dale,  nor  the  Chief  Justice,  but— Mr, 
Attorney  General  himself,  who  was  the 
first  to  bring  the  question  of  privilege 
into  discussion.  Nor,  if  the  committee 
had  said,  what  they  probably  meant,  '  an 
adverse  discussion,'  would  it  have  cured 
the  absurdity ;  for  he  who  takes  before  a 
court  of  justice  the  afiHrmative  side  of  a 
discussion  obliges  the  Court  to  discuss 
the  negative  as  well  as  the  affirmative^ 
and  to  decide  negatively  if  it  feels  itself 
bound  in  law  and  conscience  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Attorney  was,  therefore,  in  this 
point,  the  real  culprit  ' 
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The  report  then  proceeds — 

*That,  by  ihe  law  and  privilegrc  of  Parliament, 
this  House  has  the  wle  and  exclusive  juriadictiun  to 
determine  upon  iho  existence  and  extent  of  its  pnv- 
iUges ;  and  that  tlic  int^ittuliun  or  prosecuiion  of 
any  action,  suit,  or  other  proceeding,  for  ii»c  purpose 
of  bringing  them  into  di»cu«sion  or  deci-ion,  befoie 
any  court  or  tribunal  elsewhere  than  in  Parliament, 
is  a  high  breach  of  such  privilege,  and  renders  all 
parties  concerned  therein  amenable  to  its  just  dis- 
pleasure,<and  to  the  puuishinent  consequent  thereon. 

•  That  for  any  court  of  tribunal  to  assume  to  de. 
cide  upon  matters  of  privilege,  inconsistent  with  the 
determination  of  eitiier  blouse  of  Parliament  there- 
on, is  contrary  to  the  law  of  Parhamcnt,  and  in  a 
breach  and  contempt  of  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment.*— pp.  12, 13. 

And  this  is  stated  in  a  report  which  pro- 
duces and  relies  upon  numerous  cases 
( ^shby  and  Wkite^  Burdett  and  Mbuit^ 
for  instance)  in  which  the  House  had 
accepted,  and  appealed  to,  the  judgments 
of  the  courts  of  law  in  questions  of  privi- 
lege— sometimes  successfully,  sometimes 
unsuccessfully — but  in  which  it  had, 
when  unsuccessful,  acqcriesced  in  the 
adverse  decision. 

We  really  do  not  understand  how  the 
House  could  have  agreed  to  resolutions 
so  extravagant  and  contradictory.  Mr. 
Pemberton,  in  his  excellent  pamphlet, 
seems  to  account  for  it  by  saying  that 
they  were  passed  unexpectedly  in  a  very 
thin  house.  Passed,  however,  they  were, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  all  thinking  men 
out  of  doors,  and  particularly  of  the 
whole  legal  profession,  with  the  single 
exception,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Wilde  (now  Solicitor  General)  who  is 
supposed  to  have  had  the  chief  hand  in 
framing  the  report,  which,  able  as  we 
admit  it  to  be,  is  peculiarly  powerful  in 
proving  what  nobody  questioned,  but 
rather  deficient  in  establishiug  any  of  the 
substantial  points  on  which  its  conclu- 
sions could  be  founded. 

These  resolutions,  and  the  public 
opinion  upon  them,  encouraged,  it  would 
seem,  Mr.  Stockdale  to  commence  ano- 
ther action  for  a  different  emission  of  the 
Inspectors*  report.  Still  the  House 
attacked  neither  the  judge,  nor  the  party, 
nor  the  attorney,  as,  in  pursuance  of 
these  recent  resolutions,  might  have  been 
expected ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  the 
ieeih  of  their  resolution^  directed  that 
Hansard  should  plead.  He  did  plead ; 
and  on  a  solemn  argument  the  whole 
court  affirmed,  in  substance,  the  Chief- 
Justice's  former  opinion,  and  damages  of 
£100  were  awarded  to  Stockdale. 

Here,  again,  the  House  made  an  extra- 
ordinary halt.  They  neither  put  their 
resolution  in  force,  hor  followed  the  more 


obvious  and  prudent  course  of  appealing 
by  writ  of  error  from  the  decision — they 
paid  like  damages :  thus  substantially  stul- 
tifying all  their  own  pretensions,  and  vir* 
tually  admitting  the  legality  of  all  Stock- 
dale's  proceedings. 

Now  occurred  what  is  called  P"lack*8 
casey  and  which  has  been  too  little  and 
too  superficially  considered ;  for,  though 
its  relation  to  the  Stockdale  proceedings 
was  only  incidental,  it  illustrates  very 
forcibly  the  true  principles  of  the  general 
question.  The  facts  are  these.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Hojise  of  Lords  had  made, 
and  that  House  had,  in  Us  nswU  course^ 
ordered  to  be  printed,  a  report  on  New 
Zealand,  with  an  appendix  of  evidence, 
containing  some  defamatory  matter 
against  Mr.  Polack.  Did  Mr.  Polack 
dream  of  attacking  the  House  of  Lords  1 
— not  at  all  5  but  by-and-by  the  *  Times' 
newspaper,  deeming  that  the  evidence 
might  interest  the  public,  reprinted  it ; 
and  then  Mr.  Polack,  seeing  that  he  had 
an  unprivileged  commercial  publication 
to  deal  with,  brought  an  action  against 
the  'Times,' and  recovered  £100  dam- 
ages.  This  was  a  hard  case  on  the 
*  Times  5'  but  it  marks  very  clearly  the 
distinction— the  legal  and  constitutional 
distinction — between  the  privileged  and 
the  unprivileged  publication  of  a  parlia- 
mentary document;  and  what  followed 
marked  it  still  more  strongly. 

The  House  of  Lords  thought  it  right 
to  communicate  its  report  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
printed, and  then,  as  a  t/taller  of  course^ 
under  the  resolution  of  1835,  Messrs. 
Hansard  sold,  in  their  public  shop,  at  the 
price  of  4*.,  that  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
'  Times,'  was  pronounced  a  punishable 
libel.  Can  common  sense  imagine  any 
possible  distinction  between  the  sale  by 
Hansard  and  by  the  '  Times  V  No  won- 
der, then,  that  Mr.  Polack — fortified  by 
his  verdict— sanctioned  by  the  opinion  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  in  Stoc'idile  and  Han" 
sard — and  encouraged  by  the  retrograde 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
itself,  should  have  brought  an  action 
against  Hansard  for  the  repuhlicalion  of 
the  libel.  Hansard  appealed  to  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and.that  House,  which  had 
so  recently  decided,  in  a  precisely  simi- 
lar case,  that  Hansard  should  ylead^  were 
now  pleased  to  decide  that  Hansard 
should  not  plead ;  but  still,  contrary  to  its 
recent  pledges,  took  no  measures  what- 
soever against  the  parties  who  brought, 
or  the  courts  which  entertained  the 
action.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Polack's  case,  we  know  not  why,  here 
fell  to  the  ground ;  but  our  readers  see 
that,  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  it  corroborates 
our  view  of  the  obvious  distinction  be- 
tween a  privileged  publication  and  a  pub- 
lication by  commercial  sale  ;  and,  though 
not  farther  prosecuted,  it  had  incident- 
ally a  serious  effect  on  the  next  step  in 
the  Stockdale  case.  For,  encouraged, 
we  presume,  by  this  repeated  derticiion 
of  its  resolutions,  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  this  variation 
from  Its  former  course  of  proceeding, 
Stockdale  took  advantage  of  the  recess 
to  bring  a  third  action  against  Hansard. 

The  House  not  being"  sitting,  Hansard 
had  recourse  to  the  Speaker,  who  took 
npon  himself  to  act  upon  the  view  which 
the  House  had  lately  adopted  in  Polack's 
case^  and  directed  ^Hansard  not  to  ^ead. 
The  Speaker  had,  it  seems,  forgotten, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  proverbial  delay  of 
the  law,  an  undefended  cause  progresses 
rapidly,  and,  in  fact,  Stockdale  obtained 
a  verdict  of  £600  by  Hansard's  default; 
and  this  amount  was  levied,  in  the  usual 
course  of  law,  by  the  Sheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlesex,  on  the  goods  of  Hansard, 
during  the  recess. 

The  House,  on  its  re«assembling,  now 
found  itself  driven  into  the  most  difficult 
strait  of  abandoning  its  resolutions,  or  of 
proceeding  summarily  against  all  the 
parties  to  the  third  suit ;  they  adopted 
the  latter  course.  Stockdale  and  his  at- 
torney* were  committed,  and  the  sheriffs, 
who  refused  to  pay  back  to  Hansard  the 
money  they  had  levied,  and  which  by 
kw  they  were  boand  to  pay  over  to 
Stockdale,  were  committed  also.  The 
aubsequent  release  of  the  sheriffs,  on  ra^ 
ther  f  imsy  excuses,  has  no  other  effect 
on  the  ^reat  question  at  issue  than  to 
show,  either  that  the  Home  was  not 
very  firm  in  its  position,  or  that  it  was 
reluctant  to  inflict  a  severe  punidimeBt 
oi^  individuals  for  a  matter  in  which  they 
were  officially  and  ministerially  impli- 
cated, without  any  fault  of  theirs  ;  Stock- 
dale  and  his  attorney^  and  even  the  attor- 
ney's son,  a  boy  under  age^  and  his  clerk 
who  was  no  more  than  the  mere  instru 
ment  oi  his  master,  still  remaining  in 
eustody.  But  this  has  not  prevented  the 
bringing  of  fresh  aetions  ;  nor  can  it,  we 
fear,  prevent  the  ultimate  collision  be- 


»  The  jittomey  was  not  committed  in  the  first 
instance.  On  behig  brooglit  np  on  tti»  third  ac 
tSon  he  expresBcd  hia  regret,  and  waa  diaoharged 
the  same  night  the  sherifiii  wefe  committad  ;  a  Mw 
days  afterwards  he  proceeded  witfe  the  fourth  ac- 
tion, and  was  therenpoft  finally  eommitted. 
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tween  the  Queen's  Bench  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  unless  the  House  will  ei- 
ther consent  to  carry  one  of  the  causes 
to  the  dernier  ressort  (as  had  been  done  in 
Ashby  and  White,  and  in  Burdett  and 
Abbott,)  or  that  there  may  be  found  some 
extrication  from  the  difficulty  by  a  legis- 
lative enactment.  On  this  latter  point 
we  shall  say  a  few  words  by  and  by  ; 
but  let  us  previously  look  baek  to  the  ra* 
tionale  of  these  proceedings. 

For  near  150  years,  ever  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  present  constitution  in 
1688,  the  House  of  Commons  has  (with 
insignificant  exceptions)  continued  to  sell 
its  votesy  and  occasionally  other  papers  ; 
and  to  print,  and  of  course  to  distribute 
to  its  members,  and,  by  its  members,  to 
the  public,  all  other  documents,  accords 
ing  to  its  discretion  ;  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  without  any  difficulty  or  question, 
till  the  present  period.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  mere  usage  that  never  has 
been  questioned  because  perhaps  it 
never  was  abused,  would  not  be  any 
conclusive  argument  that  the  abuse  of 
it  would  be  leeal.  But — as  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  in  this  long  coifrse  of  time 
much  defamatory  matter  mufit  have  been 
published,  which  would  prdbably  have 
been  complained  of  or  prosecuted,  if  any 
doubts  of  the  legality  of  this  kind  of 
publication  had  been  entertained — it  may, 
on  this  presumption,  be  further  presum* 
ed  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  a 
right,  in  the  bond  fide  exercise  of  their  pro* 
per  functions,  to  print  for  their  own  use, 
and  to  distribute,  and  perhaps  even  to  sell* 
(sale  beinsr  only  a  regulated  distribution) 
matters  which  may  happen  to  be  defama* 
tory  of  individuals,  when  iA  their  judp. 
ment  the  public  service  may^  tequire  it. 
It  is  not  easy  to  controvert  in  the  ab- 
stract the  position  of  Lord  Denman,  that 
no  man  oa»  be  excluded  from  qppealiog 
to  the  law  against  an  injuiy  of  tnis  na- 
ture ;  yet,  thinking  that  mIus  pwauli  is 
suprtma  lefty  wad  that  the  right  ot  publi- 
cation, as  it  was  exercised  by  the  Houset 
of  Parliament  up  to  1836,  is  necessary 
to  the  due  discharge  of  their  high  fune* 
tions,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  eourte 
would  have  entertained  any  action  for  a 
libel  published  by  their  advised  authority* 


«  We  treat  the  abstract  ngfit  to  sell  thus  dubfcma^ 
ly,  because  we  hare  tn  fact  rery  f  isat  doobU  about 
it ;  or,  to  speak  more  candidly,  a  strong  leasing 
the  other  way  (not  deeming  precedents  of  an  un. 
questioned  practice  conclusive  as  to  its  being  on- 
qnestionaMe) ;  bat,  as  our  view  of  the  subjeet  ap* 
plies  to  the  apeeial  sala  nndet  the  nmhtlkmQf: 
August,  1835,  wa  think  ii^est  ipM  to  eompUfiM^  j 
the  question  with  the  widsr  discussion.  J  [^ 
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It  would  indeed  have  been  almost  im. 
possible  to  have  brought  any  such  action 
for  a  plaintifi'  to  a  favourable  issue  ;  for 
in  the  first  place  no  paper,  we  believe, 
ever  was  sold  without  having  indiciduul- 
ly  received  a  special  imp  imniur  and  or- 
der for  the  sdf^  under  the  Speaker's  own 
hand,  which  was  not  only  a  guarantee 
against  the  publication  of  improper  mat- 
ter, but  was  a  certificate  of  the  public 
expediency  of  publishing .  matter  which 
might  otherwise  have  appeared  question- 
able ;  and  as  to  the  class  of  papers  which 
were  most  liable  to  contain  defamatory 
matter,  their  distribution  amongst  mem- 
bers, or  even  by  members  to  their  con- 
stituents, would,  (when  private  malice 
could  not  be  shown)  have  been,  we  in- 
cline to  think,  protected  as  a  privileged 
communication  ;  and  in  such  a  case,  con- 
trary to  the  full  extent  of  Lord  Denman's 
dictum,  an  individual,  though  he  might  be 
injured,  would  have  no  legal  remedy. 
Suppose  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  himself 
had  occasion — ^as  happens  frequently  to 
every  judge— to  express,  in  open  court, 
a  strong  censure  on  the  conduct  of  a  par* 
ty  or  of  a  witness,  even  though  it  were  so 
far  exlrajtidicial  as  to  be  a  mere  interlo- 
cutor, can  it  be  alleged  that  such  a  person 
would  have  an  action  for  defamation  ? 
We  are  satisfied  that  my  Lord  Chief  Just- 
ice did  not  mean  to  go  to  that  extent ; 
and  his  words,  ^  any  publisher  who  pub- 
lishes in  his  public  shop'  (though  some- 
what embarrassed  by  the^ddition  of '  es' 
ftcially  for  money*)  must  have  meant, 
*  any  man  who  publishes  commercially.* 
And  though  he  subsequently  added, — 

'  the  faot  of  the  HoUm  of  Commom  havingr  di- 
rected Me«wm  Haneard  to  publish  all  their  Parlta. 
mentarv  Reports  is  no  justification  for  them,  or  for 
any  bookseller  wlio  publishes  a  Parliamentary  Re. 
port  containing  a  libel  against  any  niai),' — 

yet  we  apprehend,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  word  ^  a//,'  that  he  had  an  eye  to  a 
pramiicuous  commercial  publication ;  and 
that  his  Lordship  would  probably  not  have 
applied  his  doctrine  to  the  ease  of  a  paper 
iptciaUv  approved  by  the  Speaker,  and 
ordered  io  be  dfstinetly  piiolished,  or 
even  sold  (though  that,  we  again  repeat, 
may  admit  of  more  doubt),  for  some  rea- 
son of  puWic  utility  or  policy.  He  would 
probably,  we  think,  have  said  that  he 
could  not  judge  of  the  motives  which  so 
high  an  authority  might  have  for  such  a 
publication,  on  the  same  principle  that  he 
refused  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
contempt  on  which  the  House  thought 
proper  to  commit  Stookdale. 


We  believe  a  great  deal  of  the  error 
and  confusion  of  this  case  has  arisen  from 
the  legal  technicality,  that,  in  cases  of  li- 
bel, saU  is  no  essential  ingredient — the 
whole  question  being  publication.  This 
is  incontrovertible  in  ordinary  cases ;  but 
surely  there  is,  in  the  common  sense  and 
understanding  of  mankind,-  a  vast  differ- 
ence whether  a  paper  be  distributed  ad* 
visedly  by  the  supreme  authority  of  a 
branch  of  the  legislature  for  public  pur- 
poses, or  whether  it  be  promiscuously 
sold  as  a  matter  of  commercial  dealing 
and  pecuniary  profit.  One  is  privilege^ 
the  other  is  iradt.  We  admit  the  rig^t 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  privilege^ 
but  we  never  before  heard  that  it  pre- 
tended to  a  right  to  trade  ;  for  we  do  not 
think  that  the  few  and  cautious  instances 
in  which  the  house  has  heretofore  allow- 
ed the  sale  of  papers,  can  be,  in  principle 
or  in  practice,  assimilated  to  the  whole* 
sale  dealing  which  it  has  lately  practised 
in  partnership  with  Messrs.  Hansard.  But 
we  may  be  asked  where  we  would  dtaw 
the  line.  We  reply  that  we  would  draw 
no  line  at  all.  We  would  leave  matters 
as  they  were  before  the  unfortunate  reso* 
lutiou  of  1835 ;  and,  as  we  had  gone  on 
for  150  years  without  any  serious  diffi- 
culty, we  think  it  probable  that  we  should 
go  on  just  as  well  for  150  years  more ; 
or  if  any  difficulties  should  arise,  the  onus 
would  then  lie,  as  we  think  it  does  now, 
on  the  innowftors* 

And  this  leads  us  to  another  important 
consideration.  Privilege  is  not  to  be 
created  pro  re  natd  :  it  is  founded  in  pre* 
Bcription,  and  confirmed  by  time,  it  is 
not  a  modetn  gothic  of  yesterday's  lath 
and  plaster :  it  is  the  old  baronial  fortress 
of  our  liberties,  venerably  ancient,  and 
yet  still  adequate,  by  successive  accom* 
modations,  to  its  proper  purposes— but 
the  most  ungainly  edifice  in  the  world  to 
turn  into  a  shop.  We  may  build  a  new 
House  of  Commons,  but  we  must  not 
erect  new  privileges.  The  House  afiTeeta 
to  stand  on  its  ancisnt  privfleges:  is  that 
consistent  with  innovations!  And  will 
any  man  in  his  senses  deny  that  the  reso- 
lution of  August,  1835,  is  an  imufvaiion  1 
If  we  have  l^en  in  this  respect,  and  ai* 
most  in  this  alone,  a  peaceable  commu* 
nity  for  150  years,  and  if  we  are  now  die* 
turbed  by  the  introduction  of  an  innova- 
tion, what  is  the  reiAedyl  To  call  in 
other  innovations  to  our  help  1 — No  f  but 
to  turn  the  original  innovation  out  of 
doors. 
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times  requires  a  grenXeT, publicity  of  par. 
iiamentary  proceedings  than  formerly; 
and  we  are  ourselves  strong  advocates 
for  all  necessary  publicity — aye,  and  for 
more  than  is  necessary.  It-may  be  doubt- 
ed whetheV,  in  the  ^  multitude  of  council- 
lors there  be  wisdom^  but  still  more, 
whether,  in  the  multitude  of  papers,  there 
be  ligkt^  except  indeed  when — as  happens 
to  the  greater  share  of  the  publications 
of  the  House  of  Commons — ^we  bum  them. 
We  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  shrewd 
old  minister  of  state,  who,  when  papers 
were  moved  for  on  some  ticklish  point, 
cheerfuUy  seconded  ^e  inotion,  and  of* 
fared,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  a 
great  deal  more  than  was  demanded. 
^  The  mover  shall  have,'  he- whispered  his 
colleagues,  ^  such  a  shower  of  papers  thot 
I  defy  him  to  se6  the  object.' 

But  admitting  the  great  advantage  of 
publicity,  was  there  not  publicity  enough 
m  the  years  preceding  August,  1835 1 
Was  not  every  interest  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  information!  And  did  not 
the  press,  in  more  convenient  shapes 
than  the  lumbering  foKos  of  Messrs.  Han- 
sard, distribute  all  that  the  public  was 
inquisitive  about  1  But  if  that  be  not 
enough,  let  the  House  permit  evrrybody 
to  reprint  and  publish  their  papers ;  but 
let  everybody  do  it  as  men  of  business,  for 
their  own  profit,  and  at  their  own  risk ; 
and  let  them,  and  not  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, battle  it  with  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench. 

But  this  argument  for  publieiiy  leads  to 
another  important  consideration. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  always 
held  that  the  publicatian  of  its  proceed- 
ings was  a  high  breach  of  privilege  ;  nor 
shall  we  detail  the  steps  by  which  this 
general  prohibition  was  from  time  to 
time  relaxed  or  evaded.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  in  the  beginning  ef  the  last  century 
the  periodical  journals  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  a  summary  of  the  leading 
speeches  in  the  most  important  debates, 
but  with  two  symptoms  of  a  conscious 
dread  of  the  power  of  the  House:  the 
first,  the  flimsy  device,  designating  the 
speakers*  names  by  their  initial  and  final 

letters,  as  L— d  C d  for  Lord  Chester' 

field ;  Sir  R—i  W e  for  Sir  Robert 

Walpolfy  and  so  on :  the  second  a  pre- 
caution (which  involved  a  principle^  that 
the  publication  did  hot  take  place  during 
the  actual  sesnoriy  but  was  carefc^y  re- 
served for  the  recessy  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  power  of  the  House  was 


in  abeyance,  But  even  with  these  pre- 
cautions,  repartitig  was  thought  a  perilous 
calling ;  and  indeed  the  publishing  -  any- 
thing that  gave  ofience  to  either  House, 
or  even  to  any  individual  member,  was 
liable  to  very  inquisitorial  proceedings, 
and  to  very  severe  punishment.  It  seems 
to  us  at  this  distance  of  time  hardly  credi- 
ble that  Paul  Whitehead's  poem,  called 
*'  Manners^^  was  considered  a  breach  of 
the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
punished  accordingly,  and  that  the  au* 
thors  of  what  seem  to  us  very  iair  and 
moderate  ^  Considerations  on  an  Embargo 
on  provisions,'^ which  had  been  laid  on 
by  an  Order  of  the  King  in  Council^  and 
not  yet  sanctioned  bytm  act  of  parliament, 
— snould  have  been  punished  by  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  breach  of  privi* 
lege  with  exemplary,  or,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  revolting  severity. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  ^  Gentleman's 
Magazine'  (1737,  pv  830)  should  plead,  in 
extenuation  of  the  defects  of  its  reports, 
'the  difficulty  and  sometimes  danger  of 

publishing    speeches  in    P 1:'   an 

awful  name,  which  it  did  not  even  ven* 
ture  to  print  at  full  length.  But  even 
these  obsequious  precautions  were  not 
sufficient,  (in  the  13th  April,  1738,  Mr. 
Speaker  Onslow  himself  ex  meri  moiuj  as 
far  as  appears,  complained  to  the  House 
that  *  the  publishers  of  several  news  let* 
ters  and  papers  had  taken  upon  them  to 
give  accounts  of  the  proce^ings  of  the 
House,'  and  thereupon  it  was  voted, 
after  debate — if  debate  it  may  be  called; 
in  which  there  was  not  one  dissentient 
voice — ^that  it  is  a  high  indignity  to,  and 
a  notntious  breach  of,  the  privileges  of 
this  House  to  publish  their  debates,  whe- 
ther during  the  session  or  in  the  recess, 
and  that  this  House  will  proceed  with  the 
utmost  severity  against  any  of  aide  r.^^^ 
Journals^ 

In  this  discussion  the  principal  men 
of  both  sides  took  a  part — Mr.  Win- 
nington.  Sir  W.  Yonge,  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Pulte* 
ney-^but  the  only  doubt  expressed  by 
any  one  was,  whether  the  authority  of 
the  House  spread  over  the  recess ;  the 
resolution,  however,  was  so  worded  and 
voted  »esi.  con,  Mr.  Pulteney,  at  that  time 
the  leading  pa^ot,  justified  his  concur<« 
rence  in  this  vote  by  what  appears  to  us 
the  only  true  principle  on  which  it  can 
be  founded,  namely,  that  a  right  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  be  informed  of  their 
debates  would  imply  a  right  of  judgment 
on  the  conduct  of  members  ineotnpatible 
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with  the  real  independence  of  the  House 
of  Common^.  This  seems  to  us  sound 
constitutional  doctrine  ;  and  though  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  of  1738  are 
•omewhat  too  pompous,  the  principle  is 
one  which,  however  it  may  be  relaxed  or 
evaded,  has  never  been  abandoned,  and 
we  doubt  whether  it  could  be  absolutely 
repealed  without  subvertin|;  the  constitu- 
tional: character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  we  must  observe  how  incom- 
patible this  principle  is  with  the  doctrine 
(urged  by  the  ablest  advocates  of  privi- 
lege in  the  case  of  Stockdale  and  Han- 
sard), that  the  House  has  a  right  to  au- 
thorise a  publication,  even  though  it 
should  happen  to  be  a  libel  on  an  indi- 
vidual, *•  because  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  what  its  representatives  are  about.' 
The  argument  comes  to  this — the  public 
has  a  right  to  know  what  its  representa- 
tives are  about — ^therefore  it  has  a  Tight 
to  know  what  Mr.  Stockdale,  a  printer, 
has  been  about,  but  it  has  not  a  right  to 
know  what  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  about. 

We  notice  this  to  shgw  how  repug. 
nant  both  to  precedent  and  reason  is  the 
supposed  duty --as  alleged  in  the  present 
discussion — lof  informing-  the  rublic. 
But  we  deny  the  major.  The  Public  has, 
■toictly  speaking,  no  constitutional  right 
to  know  what  either  Mr.  Stockdale  or 
the  member  of  parliament  are  about— 
the  Constitution  knows  of  no  such  body 

Solitic  as  the  Public ;  and  this  is  not  our 
octrine ;  it,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  House 
of  Commons  itself;  and  is  particularly 
enforced  by  the  advocates  of  the  new 
privilege,  who  state  distinctly  in  their 
eelebrated  Report — 

« that  th9  Plarliainent — and  of  coune  the  House  of 
Commons,  proportiouabljr  as  a  part  of  it — includes, 
in  contemplation  of  law,  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.*-^ Report,  §  56, 

How,  then,  is  it,  that  if  the  Parliament 
has  a  right  to  prohibit  the  publication  of 
its  own  debates,  because  it  is  itself  the 
legal  Puhlie,  it  should  i  contra  imagine 
some  other  and  therefore  illegal  Public, 
to  whom  it  claims  a  right  of  eommuni- 
eating  the  proceedings  of  third  parties. 
How  is  it,  that  if —at  this  very  day,  in 
the  very  course  of  these  privilege  dis- 
ettssions-^any  member  were  unwarily  to 
mention  the  publication  of  the  debates  in 
direct  terms,  he  tirould  be  interrupted  by 
a  general  outcry  of  ^  order,  order,'  and 
would  be  obliged  to  blink  the  notorious 
fket   Hg^w   the  Teil   and  suhteifuge  of 


alluding  to  ^aome  irregular  channel  by 
which  these  debates  become  known  out 
of  doors/  In  fine,  it  seems  to  us  quite 
anomalous  to  see  the  House  of  Commons 
stickhng  for  a  riffbt  to  sell  a  libel  on  an 
individual,  while  it  daily  and  hourly  sub- 
mits to  what  itself  has  pronounced  a 
^  high  indignity,'  and  '  a  notorious  breach 
of  privilege.'  It  proves,  at  least,  that 
there  are  occasions  and  persons  on  which, 
and  against  whom,  they  think  it  consist- 
ent  with  their  duty  and  their  dignity  to 
moderate  the  extreme  rigour  of  privit 
lege,  and  we  cannot  but  wish  that  they 
had  been  ^s  indulgent  to  Stockdale  and 
the  sheriffs  of  London  as  they  have  ha- 
bitually been  to  those  wholesale  '  offend- 
ers,' with  whom  they  hBfve-  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  deal  with  the  ^  ut« 
most  severity,'  and  who  laugh  at  their 
thunderbolt  as  at  a  burnt-out  rocket. 

So    much  for  the  argument  derived 
from  the  necessity  of  publicity. 

.  With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  enforces  respect  to 
its  privileges,  there  are  some  important 
questions,  upon  which  we  are  reluctant 
to  enter,  because  they  are  very  delicate, 
and  have  a  much  wider  operation  than 
their  effect  on  this  particular  case.  We 
mean  that  it  has,  in  fact,  no  intrinsic 
means  of  exereising  any  external  authori- 
ty whatsoever.  Their  very  clerks  are 
appointed  by  the  Crown ;  their  Serjeant* 
at-arms  is  the  officer  of  the  Crown  ;  the 
maccj  the  type  and  only  instrument  of 
their  authority,  is  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  returned  into  the  jewel-office  of 
the  Tower  at  the  end  oi  every  parliament, 
and  reissued  again  from  the  Tower  on 
the  assembling  a  new  parliament.*  So 
that,  in  fact,  the  House  of  Commons  has 
no  external  force  whataoever  but  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Crown;  but 
this,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  delicate  matter, 
and  does  not  affect  one  assertion  of  pri- 
vilege more  than  another;  it  therefore 
does  not  belong  to  our  present  discus* 
sion ;  but  when  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  asserted  that  they  will  not  permit, 
in  any  case,  directly  or  indirectly,  their 
privileges  to  be  so  much  as  discussed  in 
a  court  of  law,  was  it  considered  what 
would  have  happened  if  unfortunately 
there  had  been  a  life  losi  in  the  attempt 
to  execute  their  orders ;  if  the  sheriff  had 
defended  himself  from  what  he  might 
consider  an  illegal  arrest,  by  running  the 
serjeant-at-arms  through  the  body ;  or  if 


•  See  Hatsell.  vol  ii.  p.  949. 
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tke  seijeant-at-an»8  kad  killed  the  sheriff 
whil«  resisting  the  speaker's  order  ;  or  if 
in  any  struggle  of  the  kind  a  life  hadheen 
lost,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  legality 
of  the  speaker's  warrant,  and  of  course 
the  whole  question  of  privilege  between 
the  House  and  the  sheriffs,  would  not 
have  been  carried  into  a  court  of  law, 
and  that  the  question  of  privilege  would 
not  have  been  inevitably  discussed  in  a 
court  of  law  in  the  most  solemn  and  fear- 
ful manner  1  Who,  therefore,  can  doubt 
that  the  privileges  of  parliament  must 
ultimately,. and  in  the  last  resort  be  de- 
terminable  by  the  courts  of  law  ?  We  do 
not  see  what  answer  can  be  made  to  this 
argument,  particularly  when  we  find  that 
every  page  of  the  Committee's  Report 
adduces,  in  support  of  its  claims,  the 
authority  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in 
Westminster  Hall;  and  when  we  recol- 
lect that  it  is  the  first  principle  of  our 
constitution,  that  there  is  nothing  above 
tke  law,  and  that  no  man's  liberty  shall  be 
suspended,  except  by,  as  Magna  CJharta 
pronounces,  ^judicium  parium  aut  lex 
terrs,' — the  verdict  of  a  jury  or  the  law 
of  the  land. 

These  are  serious  considerations.  But 
the  pressing  question  now  is,  how  we 
are  to  extricate  ourselves  from  these 
complicated  difficulties  without,  on  the 
one  hand,  overthrowing  the  laws  of  the 
land,  or,  on  the  other,  impairing  the  just 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
our  privileges — the  privileges  of  the  na- 
tion at  larger— confided  to  our  representa- 
tives for  our  service,  and  which  therefore 
ought  to  be  and  are  as  precious  to  us  as 
they  can  be  to  our  temporary  trustees? 

The  government  proposes  to  do  so  by 
an  act  of  parliament ;  and  in  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  we  are  now  placed,  we  con- 
fess that  we  are  disposed  to  admit  the 
knci  to  be  otie  which  nothing  but  some 
qpecies  of  legislation  can  cut. 

But,  before  we  examine  this  new  fea- 
ture of  the  case,  let  us  be  permitted  to 
recapitulate  our  view  of  what  has  passed. 

1<*.  We  think  that  the  sweeping  resolu- 
tion of  the  House,  that  it  has  an  irrespon- 
sible and  uncontrollable  power  of  making 
privileges  for  itself,  and  of  punishing 
without  limit  or  appeal  any  breach  of 
them  (for  such  is  the  effect  of  the  resolu- 
tion), was  an  unconstitutional,  untenable, 
and  unfortunate  step,  and  of  a  much  more 
alarming  nature  than  any  error,  or  even 
injustice,  which  might  have  been  com- 
mitted in  dealing  with  the  individual 
case. 


2^.  We  believe,  that  in  this  particulaar 
instance,  the  House  is  endeavouring  to 
push  a  legale  ntee$Mryf  and  indispyimbU 
privilege  to  an  illegal,  unnecessary,  and 
indefensible  txientj  not  really  necessary  to 
the  doe  discharge  of  its  owi^  proper  funo* 
tions — a  condition  which  is  essential  to 
every  constitutional  ckira  of  privilege  | 
and  we  are  convinced  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  claim  of  protecting 
the  commercial  publicJrtion  of  what  the 
law  deems  to  be  a  libel^  will  be  read  of 
with  as  muck  wonder  as  we  now  read  of 
those  ^ancient  and  undoubted'  cases  in 
which  it  was  held  to  be  a  breack  of  privu 
lege  of  parliament  to  shoot  a  member's 
rabbits,  or  to  swear  a  child  to  a  member's 
footman. 

3"^.  We  think  that  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  elaborate  reports,  and 
in  its  ingenious  speeches,  is  endea* 
vonring  to  spread  the  protection  of  a 
long  series  of  ancienl  precedents  ovev 
an  entirely  modern  practice-*a  prac- 
tice of  no  more  ancient  or  respectable 
date  than  Mr.  Hume's  economical  reso* 
lution  of  August,  1835,  that  all  its  print« 
ed  papers,  indiacrimiTHdelyy  should  be 
sold  to  the  public,  to  help  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  printing  what  they  wanted  for 
their  ^wn  use : — by  which  peddling  in 
waste  paper,  it  is  notorious  that  all  the 
mischief  has  been  produced.  This  is  an 
entire  novehy,  to  which,  therefore,  none 
of  the  antecedent  precedents  can  i^pply^ 
We  have  admitted  that  the  House  has 
l(Hig  sold  its  Votes;  and,  occasionally, in« 
dividual  papers,  printed  under  its  authori* 
ty,  have  been  sold,  though  not  by  them  ; 
but  every  sheet  of  the  Votes  has  always 
been  specially  perused  and  allowed  by 
the  Speaker,  and  the  individual  papers 
which  tiave  been  sold  were  so  for  a  spe* 
cial  object^  and  had  received  an  individoal 
imprimatur  in  each  case.  This  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  promiscwms  sale  of  every* 
iking,  without  selection,  and  for  no  special 
object,  but  simply  as  a  mercantile  specu- 
lation, and  with  the  mercantile  expedieni 
^  of  making  an  aliowa^ce  oj  twrloe  and  a 
half  per  cent,  to  the  trade' — a  proceeding, 
as  we  have  said,  without  a  colour  of  pret 
cedent,  and  by  which,  as  Lord  Brougham 
has  expressed  and  explained  itin  a  home* 
ly  but  just  and  energetic  phrase, 

*  the  Houfte  of  Commons  is  called  upon  to  resist  the 
judges  of  the  land,  and  to  hreak  its  laws  by  opening 
a  shop  far  libels.'-^Hiti.  Skttehea,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

There  were,  we  humbly  think,  two 
clear  and  safe  courses,  either  of  which 
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the  House  of  Commons  might  have 
adopted  with  prudence  and  with  dignity. 
When  they  had  once  accepted,  the  wager 
of  law,  they  should  have  gone  on  with 
the  cause  to  the  dernier  rfssori.  It  looks 
like  a  kind  of  malafidps  to  appeal  to  law, 
with  a  secret  resolution,  if  the  law  should 
he  against  them,  to  settle  the  matter  in 
their  own  favour,  hy  force.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  the  case  this  coarse  is, 
we  suppose,  no  longer  possible. 

But  there  was  still  another  course, 
which  even  now  would  be  we  think  the 
best  solution  of  the  difficulty — First ; — It 
was  quite  right  to  satisfy  Stockdale's 
acquired  damages,  because,  worthless  as 
his  case  is  on  the  merits,  he  had  obtain- 
ed (through  the  default  of  the  House)  a 
full  legal  judgment  \  but  there,  we  admit, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  stop  him ; 
and,  as  many  other  notoriously  litigious 
and  vexatious  actions  have  been  com- 
menced for  the  same  substantial  offence 
(however  technically  varied),  no  man  in 
England  wonld  have  been  dissatisfied 
that — on  the  sacred  principle  of  nonbis 
in  idem — Mr.  Hansard  should  have  had  a 
bill  of  INDEMNITY  for  all  that  is  passed. 
Bills  of  indemnity  are  constitutional  in 
their  spirit  and  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  therefore  this  would  be  no  innovation 
either  in  principle  or  practice  ;  and 
would  be  perfectly  defensible  on  the 
merits  as  well  as  on  the  exigency  :  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  House  of  Commons 
should.,  by  repealing  Mr.  Hume's  resolu- 
tion, have  stopped  the  source  of  future 
mischief,  and  shut  up  the  ^  libel  shop.' 
Had  this  been  done,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  not  have  lost  one  jot  of  their 
real  and  constitutional  privilege, — which 
is,  we  repeat,  as  dear  to  us  as  it  can  be 
to  them — and  they  would  have  ^relieved 
themselves  from  this  partnership  in 
paper-selling  with  Mr.  Hansard,  which  is 

Saltry  when  the  papers  are  innocuous, 
at  which  may,  as  we  see,  become  ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing  when,  by  acci- 
dent or  negligence,  anything  defamatory 
to  individuals  happens  to  be  printed. 

The  result  of  the  proceeding  which  we 
thus  venture  to  suggest  would  be  to 
leave  the  House  of  Commons  in  precise- 
ly the  same  state  in  which  it  stood  before 
the  commencement  of  this  unhappy  liti- 
gation ;  and  what  can  any  advocate  for 
privilege  desire  more  1 

If  it  be  replied  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  forfeit  any  dignity  by  rescind- 
ing its  resolutions,  w&  venture  very  con- 
fidently to  deny  it.    In  the  first  place,  we 


will  observe  that  technically  they  are 
the  resolution!  of  former  parliaments, 
which,  if  they  have  not  been  renewed — 
we  do  not  learn  that  they  have-*-in  the 
present  parliament,  arc  in  fact  expired  ; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  is  there  any 
degradation  in  retracing  a  false  step  1 
Even  the  King's  writs  are  capable  of 
being  cancelled  by  an  improvide  emanavit. 
Is  the  dignity  of  the  House  inlpaired  be« 
cause  it  did  not  adhelre  to  its  resolutions 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  Ashby  and 
White  ;  or  because  it  has  successively 
abandoned  its  once  asserted  privileges  in 
such  cases  as  the  following  1 — 

'  DriDging  aclions  against  members,'— proceeding 
in  Chancery  against  them, — delivering  declarations 
in  ejectment,---d riving  away  their  cattle, — digging 
thoir  or>al8, — euliing  their  woods, — breaking  down 
Ihcir  fcDceRf^-pInughing  op  their  lands, — killing 
th<ir  rabbits, — tishing  in  their  ponds,~break'ing 
oprn  their  gates,  ana  driving  over  their  fields,— 
distraining  up'>n  th'jir  lands, — taking  goods  which 
Ihry  had  previously  distrained, — erecting  buildings 
on  their  wastes, — distraining  upon  their  tenants* — 
and  arresting  or  suing  their  servants.'— P6Jn6er<i»A, 
p.  92. 

Or  these  still  more  absurd  preten- 
sions : — 

*  picking  a  member's  pocket,  and  delivering  an 
exorbitant  bill  of  costs,  were  held  breaches  of  priv. 
iiege ;  wbiUt,  on  tiie  other  hand,  Dr.  Steward's  scr- 
vant,  who  Irid  unluckily  been  '*  committed  to  pri- 
son for  getting  a  woman  with  child,"  claimed,  and 
was  allowed  hia  priviloge.»-^/6. 

All  these  privileges  have  been  succes* 
sively  claimed  and  abandoned  ;  and  is 
the  House  of  Commons  less  respected  or 
respectable  for  having  acquiesced  in  the 
denial  given  by  the  courts  of  law  to 
those  extravagant  assumptions  1 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  \^ich,  when 
we  commenced  this  article,  we  had 
anticipated  that  this  difficult  question 
might  be  arranged ;  but  while  we  are 
writing,  a  bill  has  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  which,  though  not  precisely 
what  we  have  thus  ventured  to  suggest, 
does  so  far  fulfil  our  views  as  to  give  an 
indemnity  to  all  the  parties  concerned, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  virtually  to  aban« 
don  the  claim  of  exclusive  authority  in 
this  matter,  which,  as  we  before  stated, 
seemed  to  us  the  most  objectionable  part 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

When  we  find  that  Sir  William  Follett, 
Sir  Edward  Sugden,  and  Mr.  Pemberton, 
who  were  all  opposed  to  the  extreme 
measures  taken  by  the  House,  have  ex* 
pressed  their  aitae/d,  and  when  we  find 
also  that  Lord  Howick  and  Mr.  Solicitor 
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Wilde,  the  principal  authofB  and  advo- 
cates of  those  extreme  measures,  have 
recorded  iheir  tppoaUion  to  the  hill  we 
will  not  venture  to  raise  any  ohjection  to 
the  details  of  a  proposition,  whose  general 
principle  is  thus  doubly  recommended, 
and  whose  effect,  we  trust  and  believe, 
will  be  to  settle  this  complicated  and 
alarming  question  more  completely,  and 
with  a  greater  concurrence  of  opinion 
than  could  probably  have  been  obtained 
by  any  other  course.  We  wish,  there- 
fore that  the  bill  may  pass ;  and  we  do 
not  think  that  any  dispassionate  and  think- 
ing man  will  venture  on  the  responsibility 
of  defeating  such  a  measure,  unless  he 
should  be  able  to  offer  in  its  stead  some 
more  clear,  effisctual,  and  acceptable 
mode  of  settling  the  difficulty.  We,  cer^ 
taialy,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  and 
in  the  present  temper  of  men's  minds, 
see  none ;  and  therefore,  hail  with  satis- 
faction the  prospect  which  it  affords  of  a 
final  and  satisfactory  arrangement. 

There  is  one  clause  in  the  bill  on  which 
some  difference  arose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons amongst  those  who  were  friendly 
to  its  general  provisions.  We  mean  that 
which  abates  certain  actions  of  trespass 
brought  against  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  and 
his  agents  for  their  proceedings  in  the 
execution  of  the  Speaker's  warrants. 
With  all  submission  to  the  learned  and 
honourable  gentlemen  who  made  and  sup- 
ported that  objection,  we  think  that  this 
clause  is  not  merely  necessary,  which 
would  be  saying  enough,  but  it  is  clearly 
defensible  on  principle  ;  for  it  is,  in  fact, 
no  more  than  an  indemnity  which  the 
House  of  Commons  owes  to  its  servants, 
against  what  it  considers,  as  we  also  do, 
vexatious  litigation — and  owes,  not  mere- 
ly in  good  faith,  but  in  policy  ;  for  with- 
out that  essential  clause  we  do  not  see 
how  the  great  object  which  we  all  have 
in  view— the  ^;w/  settlement  of  the  whole 
question — can  possibly  be  obtained. 

These  are  our  views,  directed  exclu- 
sively to  the  legal  and  constitutional  bear- 
ings of  the  question ;  but  we  beg  leave 
to  protest  against  being  implicated  in 
certain  poliiical  opinions  and  considera- 
tions which  appear  to  have  recently 
grown  out  of  it. 

Much  surprise,  and  some  disapproba- 
tion, have  been  expressed  at  the  part 
taken  by  several  oi  the  most  eminent 
Conservatives  in  these  proceedings ;  and 
some  over-zealous  partisans,  who  took 
little  notice  of  the  original  questions, 
have,  of  late,  lamented  the  letting  slip  so 


good  an  opportunity  of  turning  out  the 
Whigs.  To  these,  and  all  similar  sug* 
^estions,  we  beg  leave  to  state  our  entire 
dissent.  The  question  is  a  legale  and 
should  not  be  made  a  party  question,  and 
least  of  all  by  those  who  hold  Conserva* 
tive  opinions.  We  cannot  too  often  nor 
too  earnestly  repeat  what  has  been  over 
and  over  again  stated,  as  the  sentiments 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Conservatives  of 
England,  and  especially  of  their  parlia* 
mentary  leaders — that,  though  they  may 
have  been  juggled  ot^  of  power,  they  wiU 
never  descend  to  be  juggled  in*  They 
will  not  enter  the  palace  by  a  back-door, 
and  still  less  by  a  broken  window :  they 
will  come,  when  they  do  come,  on  leaa> 
ing  principles  of  public  policy,  not  by 
courting  incongruous  combinations,  fo- 
menting petty  squabbles,  or  availing  them- 
selves of  accidental  embarrassments.  Of« 
fice  is  to  them  not  even  a  secondary  con- 
sideration :  their  first  is  the  country^-ihe 
next  their  character — and  they  who  would 
not  purchase  place  by  concessions  to  Mr. 
Leader  or  Mr.  Grote,  will  certainly  not 
filch  it  by  the  meaner  hands  of  iVlr.  Stock- 
dale  or  Mr.  Pearce. 

But,  in  truth,  the  principle  of  the  Con- 
servative party  is,  as  its  name  imports, 
the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  the  realm  and  of  all  the  powers 
and  privileges  with  which  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  has,  for  the  public  good, 
invested  constituted  authority.  They 
may  differ  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a 
particular  privilege  may  be  legally  claim- 
ed or  pmdenily  pushed  5  but  primd  facie 
the  impulse  of  their  principles  would  be 
to  support  alike  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 
We  have  sufficiently  shown  that  we — 
nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri 
— do  not  agree  in  all  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
opinions ;  but  it  would  be  blindness,  or 
bad  faith,  to  deny  that,  considering  the 
futility  of  Stockdale's  original  case,  and 
under  the  interpretation  which  many  of 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  (however  dif- 
fering  on  other  points)  concurred  in  giv- 
ing to  the  precedents  of  publication  and 
sale,  his  conclusions,  if  not  right,  were  at 
least  rational,  and  were  supported  with  a 
candour,  ability,  and  temper  of  which  the 
annals  of  parliament  afford  no  higher  ex- 
ample. The  distinction  between  a  decided 
right  and  a  practice,  uninterrupted  be- 
cause  unquestioned,  and  unquestioned 
because  inoffensively  exercised,  was  ne- 
ver, we  believe,  or  at  most  very  faintly, 
suggested  ; — nor  the  still  more  important  j 
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dUktttkCt  between  the  kinds  of  publica- 
tion and  sale,  as  they  existed  before  and 
since  the  resolution  of  August,  1835-- 
the  terms,  and  of  course  the  legal  iffiport 
of  the  terms,  appearing  to  be  the  same, 
while,  in  fact,  there  was  a  latent,  but,  as 
we  have  endearoured  to  show,  most  es- 
sential distinction  between  them. 

Let  us  be  allowed  to  add,  as  history 
will  do,  when  it  comes  to  treat  of  these 
transactions,  that  in  a  ease  in  any  degree 
dubious  it  was  reasonably  to  be  expected 
that  He — the  foremost  man  in  the  House 
of  Commons — who  had  attained  that  first 
place  in  the  first  senate  of  the  world  by 
a  union  of  great  qualities,  which  would 
be  best  described  by  the  combined  traits 
•f  Mr.  Burke's  beautiful  eulogies  of 
George  Orenville  and  Charles  Townsend 
— it  was,  we  say,  to  be  expected — and  it 
was  right — that,  in  a  balance  of  dtfilenl- 
ties,  the  nind  of  such  a  man  should  pre- 


ponderate in  favour  of  that  assembly  of 
which  he  is  the  child,  the  ornament,  and 
the  oracle.  We  do  not  say  that  his  de- 
cision is  unquestionable — far  from  it — 
but  we  will  say,  that  his  bias  towards  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
honourable,  natural,  inevitable — and  the 
more  noble,  as  it  happened  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  a  large  portion  of  his  political 
alliance,  and  of  his  private  friendships. 
It  may  have  postponed  his  advent  to 
power — ^we  do  not  think  it  has — but  if  it 
were  so,  we  confess  we  should  rejoice 
that,  by  a  fortunate  error,  he  has  saved 
the  great  Conservative  party  from  the 
imputation,  the  disgrace,  the  eventual 
ruin,  of  having  quibbled  themselves  into 
the  government  by  a  point  of  law.  When 
the  Conservatives  shall  mount  to  the  Ca- 
pitol in  triumph,  it  must  be  for  a  victory 
— and  not  for  a  skirmish ! 
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XiBBTt,  number  endowed  from  the  reign  of  WiL 
liam  I.  to  Henry  VIII.,  81. 

Abemethy,  John,  the  Father  of  dyspeptic  medi- 
cine,  173 ;  his  character  and  rare  onion  of  quali- 
ties, 173, 173. 

Address  of  the  young  ladies  of  a  school  at  Wash- 
ington to  a  Red  Chief,  314. 

Adventure,  the,  106.    See  King. 

Almacks,  145. 

Americans,  the,  deeply  engaged  in  the  opium 
trade,  300  ;  the  remonstrance  of  the  residents  at 
Canton  to  Captain  H.  Smith,  315. 

Antiquaries,  two  classes  of,  30. 

Army,  the,  of  Austria,  135. 

Augereau,  Marshal,  35. 

Austin,  Mrs.,  on  national  education,  134. 

Austria,  the  House  of,  compared  to  the  Danube, 
137  ;  extent  and  nature  of  its  dominions,  ib. 

,  division  of,  139  ;  feudalism  and  privileges 

of  the  nobility,  ib.  :  church  establishment,  ib. ; 
great  toleration  to  ail  sects,  139,  130 ;  secular 
-clergy,  130 ;  legislation  and  administration  of 
the  law,  ib. ;  present  cabinet,  131  ;  system  of 
education,  ib. ;  the  executive  for  carrying  it  into 
effect,  131, 133 ;  cost  of  instruction,  gymnasia,  uni- 
versities, 133;  morals  and  crime,  133 ;  immense 
amount  of  illegitimacy,  ib. ;  crime  as  affected  by 
education.  133, 134  ;  poor  Uws,  134  135 ;  nation- 
al debt,  135  ;  supplies  furnished  by  Hungary  and 
the  Italian  states,  ib. ;  army,  ib. ;  police,  136  ; 
press,  136,  137  ;  criminal  code,  l37. 

— —  and  the  Austrian^,  136. 
B. 

Bacon,  197.    See  Hallam. 

Beagle,  the,  106.    See  Fitzroy. 

Beaumont,  Dr.,  experiments  on  Alexis  St.  Martin, 
174  ;  opportunities  for  examining  the  process  of 
digestion  in  consequence  of  an  external  aperture 
to  the  stomach,  ib. ;  sympathy  between  the 
stomach  and  the  brain,  176  ;  gastric  juice,  ib. ; 
its  components  and  properties,  177  ;  quantity  in 


the  stomach,  ib. ;  our  sensations  are  not  the 
criteria  of  disease  in  the  stomach,  178  ;  Dr. 
Beaumont  does  not  consider  insalivation  mora 
essential  than  mastication,  181 ;  table  of  digest, 
ibility,  183 ;  inferences  from  the  doctor's  expe- 
riments,  ib. 

Belmas,  Sieges  faits  on  soutenus  par  les  Fran^ais 
dans  la  F^ninsule  de  1807  a  1814, 18  ;  division 
of  the  work,  18,19  ;  sources  of  bis  information, 
19  ;  Bessi^res  and  Dopont,  30  ;  campaign  of 
Talavera,  31 ;  siege  of  Girona,  31, 33 ;  Generals 
Gouvion  and  Verdier,  33 ;  Marshal  Ney,  33  ; 
strength  of  the  French  and  English  forces  as  stat- 
ed by  Napoleon,  34  ;  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Fuentes  d*Onor,  ib, ;  disgraceful  decree  of 
Betsi^res,  34,  35  ;  of  De  Broglie,  36 ;  Augereau, 
ib. ;  Dorsenne,  35,  36  ;  Marmont,  36,  fH ;  bat. 
tie  of  Albuera,  38. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  returns  a  ring  to  the  Bmperor 
of  Russia,  because  his  majesty  refused  to  follow 
his  advice  implicitly,  137. 

Berthier,  Prince,  letter  to  Dorsenne,  35,  86 ;  to 
Marshal  Marmont,  36. 

Bessi^res,  Marshal,  34  ;  his  dismceful  decree  at 
Valladolid,  34,  35 ;  replaced  by  General  Dor- 
senne,  35. 

Beyle,  M.,  M^moires  d^m  Touriste,  43. 

Biblical  criticism  in  Germany,  its  dangerous  ten. 
dency,  373. 

Bill  to  protect  publication  of  parliamentary  papers, 
338 ;  conservative  party,  policy  oi;  339. 

Bloodhounds  biouffht  to  the  United  States  to  drive 
the  Seminoles  from  their  hunting.gronn^s,  331. 

Bruce,  James,  of  Kinnaird,  337. 

Bufi&loes*  skins,  immense  number  annually  collect, 
ed  in  the  United  States,  333. 

Bullock,  Captain  T.  H.,  the  Chinese  vindicated,  in 
a  reply  to  S.  Warren,  Esq.,  394  ;  no  English, 
man  but  the  Captain  would  apologise  for  Lin's 
brutality  after  the  delivery  of  the  ophim,  313. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  86.    See  Cecil. 

Butler,  Bishop,  68.  C^i^i^n]i> 
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Calrfcron,  199. 

Caldwell,  Dr.,  his  division  of  the  human  species  in. 
to  fat  and  lean,  178. 

Campbell,  Sir  John,  hi»  speech  at  tlio  Edinburgh 
breakfaBt,  159,  160. 

Capitole,  Lc,  the  Bonapartist  organ,  243. 

Carrel,  Armando  his  early  history,  236  ;  first  cause 
of  his  distinction,  ib.  ;  his  connection  with  the 
National,  236,  237  ;  cause  of  his  influence,  237  ; 
death  in  a  duel,  ib. 

Catlin's  Indian  Gallery,  209  ;  misapplication  of  the 
term  *  Indian,'  ib. ;  causes  of  traveHers  mistak. 
ing  the  true  character  of  the  American  Indians, 
210,  311 ;  its  nobleness,  211  ;  they  arc  not  in. 
ferior  to  white  men  in  bodily  strength,  212 ;  nor 
in  mental  or  moral  poweri  ib.  ;  not  deficient  in 
humanity,  213;  the  young  Pawnee  chief,  213, 
314 ;  the  stain  of  the  Indian  character,  214 ; 
cruelty  in  warfare  not  confined  to  Indiana,  215; 
scalping  not  worse  than  other  practices  of  white 
warriors,  ib  ;  their  strict  lionesty,  216;  religion, 
21 6,  217  ;  funeral  ceremonies,  2l7  ;  summer  ap. 
pearance  of  a  family,  21 8  ;  marriage,  ib. ;  the 
man  of  four  wives,  218, 219  ;  male  and  female 
occupations,  219 ;  food,  cannibalism,  320  ;  barba. 
rous  treatment  of  the  white  Americans,  220, 221  ; 
fatality  of  the  smalUpox,  231  ;  their  passion  for 
whiskey  and  its  deplorable  cfiects,  221,  222  ; 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  game  which  gives 
them  food,  223;  *Crow*  Indians,  222,  223: 
compulsory  sale  of  their  lands,  223;  means 
adopted  in  the  United  States  to  compel  them, 
324,  225  ;  distrust  of  white  Americans,  326 ; 
moral  and  physical  inconveniences  of  '  hunting 
grounds'  in  the  heart  of  agricultural  districts,  227t 
238  ;  occasional  necessity  for  their  removal,  228 ; 
Mr.  Catlin's  gallery,  how  collected,  329;  proofs 
of  its  truth  and  authenticity,  ib. ;  the  object  of  his 
visiting  England,  ib. ;  the  English  government 
has  made  every  exertion  to  do  its  duty  to  the 
Indians,  330. 

mW,  Lord  Burieigh,  birth  and  ancestry,  36  ;  sent 
to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  37 ;  his  mar- 
riage, ib. ;  appoinled  secretary  to  Protector 
Somerset,  ib. ;  shares  his  imprisonment  in  the 
tower,  38  ;  his  alleged  desertion  of  Somerset, 
39  ;  devotedness  to  Northumberland,  ib.  ;  sub. 
mission  to  Mary,  39,  40  ;  his  wonderful  indus- 
try, 41 ;  minuteness  of  his  private  journal,  ib. ; 
his  piety,  43. 

Charivari,  Le,  dangerous  tendency  of  its  articles, 
343  ;  contributors,  ib.  ;  its  extensiTe  circulation* 
ib. 

Charles  V.  described,  34. 

Chartism,  a  natural  and  necessary  development  of 
Whig  principles,  265. 

Chartist  outbreak,  the,  more  extensive  than  is  ima. 
gined,  154. 

Chateaubriand,  M.,  333. 

China,  the  oldest  nation  and  finest  country  on  the 
earth,  305  ;  grand  principles  of  its  internal  good 
menagemenC  lb. 

Chinese  afiairs,  294 ;  character  of  the  pamphlets 
written  respecting  them,  295 ;  the  writers  are  all 
in  favour  of  war,  313. 

Church  and  state,  54.    See  Gladstone. 

Clowes,  Messrs.,  printing  establishment,  2  ;  com. 
positors*  rooms,  ib.  ;  cases,  4  ;  distributing  type, 
lb. ;  eorreetions,  5  ;  readers,  6 ;  steam-presses, 
8  ;  hand-presses,  8,  9  ;  amount  of  printing  go- 
ing  on  simaltaneously  in  the  establishment,  9  ; 
hour  for  refreshtnent,  9,  10 ;  typecasting  de. 
partment,  13,  IS ;  its  magnitude  and  importance, 
14  ;  wefvhft  of  type  fai  constant  use,  ib. ;  stereo, 
type,    15  ;  paper  warehouse,  lb.;    wetting  and 


drying  the  paper,  15,  16  ;  quantity  of  paper  re- 
quired  annually,  16 ;  coloured  maps,  17»  18. 

Collier,  Mr.,  261. 

Coloured  Maps,  17,  18.    See  Knight. 

Columbus  one  uf  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
any  age,  220! 

Compositors  described,  2,  3. 

Constitutionnel,  the,  240. 

Courrier  Fran9ais,  the,  240. 

Cowley's  ode  in  praise  of  Bacon,  198. 

Cowper  successfully  imitated,  93,  94. 

D. 

Darwin,  Chas.,  researches  in  the  geology  of  the 
countries  visited  by  H.M.S.  Beagle,  from 
1833  to  1836, 106  ;  great  vake  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
researebes  in  zook^gy,  121, 122  ;  and  in  geology, 

122  ;  Lagoon  Islands,  ib. ;  encircling  reefs,  1&, 

123  ;  theories  of  their  formation,  123,  124  ;  cli- 
mate  of  the  southern  hemisphere  with  reference 
to  organic  natural  productions,  124 ;  distributk>n 
of  erratic  bowlders,  ib  ;  phenomenon  of  the  icy 
entombment  of  Siberian  animals,  124,  135  ; 
earthquake  at  Conception,  125,  126  ;  hatred  of 
the  aborigines  of  South  America  and  the  Spani- 
ards,  126  ;  heroism  of  four  of  the  former,  ib. 

De  Balzac,  M.,  Un  Grand  Homme  de  Province  H 
Paris,  230  ;  written  to  illustrate  the  system  of 
criticism  in  France,  246. 

De  Girardin,  Madame  E.,  JL'EcoIe  des  Joumalistes, 
230. 

^  M.,  editor  of  La  Presse,  241  ;  his 


fortunate  speculation,  duel  with  M.  Carrel,  and 
marriage,  241,  242 

-,  Madame,  the  contributions  of,  under 


the  signature  of  Viscomte  de  Launay  to  La 
Preise,  343  ;  her  comedy  illustrating  the  Inter, 
nal  system  of  the  French  press,  2&  ;  dispute 
between  her  and  Jules  Janin  at  the  reading  of 
her  comedy,  251  ;  her  calumnies  refuted,  253. 

Denman,  Lord,  his  opinion  of  the  sale  of  parlia- 
mentary papers  containing  libels  on  individuals 
330. 

De  Salvandy,  M.,  bis  Lettres  H  Ta  Oirafib,  333. 

Descartes,  197. 

Digestion,  178.    See  Holland. 

Dorsenne,  General,  his  refutation  of  each  pastage 
of  Prince  Berthier's  letter  to  him,  35,  86. 

Dry  den,  John,  the  first  of  the  writers  for  bread, 
306. 

Dyspepsia,  173.     See  Holland. 

E. 

Edinburgh  Review's  defence  of  the  Whigs,  159. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  35. 

Elliott,  Captam,  303.    See  Opium. 

Equity  Courts,  the  state  of,  147  ;  reasons  for  the 
fkilure  of  all  plans  for  their  reform,  147,  148 ; 
expense  and  delay  the  two  great  defects  of  these 
courts,  148;  commission  appointed  in  1834, 
though  limited  in  its  powers,  ib ;  the  effect 
which  it  accomplished,  ib.  ;  contrasted  with  the 
commission  for  inquiry  into  the  common  law, 
148,  149  ;  causes  of  the  delay  and  expenses  of 
the  equity  courts,  149  ;  a  power  df  legislation 
should  be  given  to  alleviate  these  delays,  149, 
150 ;  the  esUblishment  for  hearing  causes 
should  be  augmented,  150  ;  means  of  enlarging 
it  without  increasing  the  cost  to  the  country, 
150,  151  ;  alterations  and  augmentations  needed 
in  the  masters'  offices,  152  ;  public  taxing.ofll. 
cers*  should  be  appointed,  and  all  fees  abol»hed, 
152,  153. 

Enchanted  Ishind,  the,  a  ballad  brought  to  light  by 
Mr.  Collier,  363. 

Ernest,  or  Political  Regeneration,  87  ;  a  chartiBt 
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epic  poem,  ib. ;  reuons  for  noticiog  this  poem, 

88  ;   character  of  tho  poem,  with  extracts,  90, 

et  seq. 
Esterhaz^,  139.      See  Pa^ret. 
Exeter,  the  Bisliop  or,  cliarge  to  the  clergy  of  the 

diocese,  1839,   79  ;  speech   on   Socialism,  265  ; 

his  exposition  of  the  working  of  Socialism,  278. 

F. 

Fitzroy,  Captain,  NarratiTe  of  the  surveying  Voy. 
ages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  and  her  cir. 
cnm  navigation  of  the  globe,  106  ;  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Beagle  on  the  death  of 
Captain  Stokes,  107  ;  commander  of  the  Bea- 
g)e  in  the  expedition  for  circomnavigating  the 
globe,  ib. ;  brings  foor  Fuegians  to  England,  108 ; 
objects  of  the  survey,  109  ;  measnrement  of  the 
globe  by  chronometers  only,  110  ;  retam  of  the 
Fuegians  to  their  native  land,  116,  117  ;  dan. 
gerous  position  of  the  Beagle  m  a  gale,  117  ; 
horse  Indians  of  Patagonia,  ib. ;  canoe  Indians, 
117,118;  cannibalism,  118,  119;  formation  of 
a  missionary  settlement,  119;  failure,  120. 

Francis  11.  Emperor  of  Austria's  method  of  gov. 
emment,  127 ;  his  weekly  reception  of  all  classes 
of  his  subjects,  128 ;  enthusiastic  affection  he  in. 
spired,  ib.  ;  weak  points  of  his  character,  ib. 

Fuearians,  107 ;  four  of  them  on  board  the  Beaffle, 
108 ;  their  arrival  and  treatment  in  England,  tb.; 
death  of  one  by  small-pox,  ib.  ;  their  visit  to 
William  IV.,  109  ;  return  to  Tierra  del  Fuego 
—reception  of  *  Jemmy*  by  his  family,  119  ; 
his  rapid  relapse  into  his  original  state,  120,  121. 


Garratt,  W.  A.,  Suggestions  for  a  Reform  in  the 
proceedings  of  Chancery,  147 ;  his  book  contains 
some  shrewd  suggestions,  153. 
Gassendi,  197. 
Gazette  de  France,  the,  240. 
Giles,  Rev.  J.  E.,  Socialism  as  a  religious  theory 
irrational  and   absurd — his  testimony,  as  a  Bap. 
tist  minister,  against  Socialism  valuable,  166 ; 
its  doctrine  exposed,  167. 
Gin  Palaces,  necessity  for  their  suppression,  313. 
Girona,  siege  of,  21. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  State  in  iU  re. 
lations  with  the  Church,  54  ;  remarkable  na- 
ture of  his  book,  55;  character  of  it,  56;  causes 
of  the  obscurity  of  his  argument,  ib. ;  popular 
definition  of  the  church  erroneous,  ib. ;  catho. 
licity,  57  ;  of  the  Anglican  church,  57»  58 ;  cha- 
racter in  which  the  church  comes  before  a  na- 
tion,  58  ;  a  state  defined,  60  ;  the  ruling  part, 
60,  61  ;  the  principles  and  limits  of  the  support 
of  the  state  to  the  church,  61,  62  ;  thd^  national 
conacience,  62;  the  argument  that  the  state 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  chureh  refuted, 
63,  64 ;  the  reformation,  64  ;  methodism  and 
socinianism,  ib. ;  removal  of  civil  disabilities 
from  dissenters,  64,  65  ;  danger  of  allowing  the 
will  and  fancy  of  individuals  to  bo  the  absolute 
supremacy  in  religion,  65 ;  if  this  is  established 
what  will  become  of  the  state  ?  66  ;  the  reli. 
gion  of  the  state  should  not  be  regulated  by  ex- 
pediency or  individual  fancy,  ib.  ;  if  it  be,  Chris, 
tianity  and  truth  will  perish,  66,  67  ;  morality  in 
a  state  cannot  be  established  without  religion, 
68  ;  it  is  the  church  which  keeps  up  the  tone  of 
public  morals,  68,  69  ;  Locke's  •  social  compact,* 
70  ;  the  present  virtual  compact,  ib. ;  why  na. 
ture  has  formed  political  society,  71 ;  the  ruler 
of  society  must  havo  the  sanction  of  religion, 
ib.  ;  so  must  the  family,  72  ;  career  of  a  state 
that  has  shaken  off  its  allegiance  to  the  church, 
73,  73  ;  position  of  the  church  if  the  state  apos. 


tatizes  from  it,  73-75  ;  its  revenues  must  be 
maintained  as  long  as  prop^ty  is  sacred,  76  ; 
duty  and  power  of  the  legislator,  ib.  ;  the  object 
of  government,  77  ;  it  should  be  religious,  ib. ; 
but  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  subordinate  so. 
ciety  muft  have  its  faith  and  religion,  ib.  ;  to 
preserve  the  church  with  the  state  the  great 
Dody  of  the  nation  must  be  brought  back  to  it, 
78  ;  mode  of  accomplishing  it,  78,  79  ;  it  must 
be  preserved  as  private  rights  are  guarded,  79, 
80  ;  the  pecuniary  aid  required,  80  ;  tithes,  ib. ; 
they  are  tho  property  of  the  cliurch,  80,  81  ;  ne. 
cessity  of  concentration  of  benevolence,  81,  82  ; 
melancholy  state  of  our  coloifial  religion,  83 ; 
probable  issue  of  the  passions  of  the  day  on  reli. 
^on,83,  84;  the  church  must  help  herself  by 
her  own  efforts,  84  ;  little  is  required  iVom  the  . 
state,  85  ;  the  work  which  the  church  hat  to  do, 
ib. ;  the  English  church  looked  upon  in  other 
countries  as  a  centre  and  head,  85,  86  ;  proprie. 
ty  of  tolerating  dissent,  86.    - 

Gleig,  Rev.  G.  R.,  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Hun. 
gai^,  visited  in  1837,  126 ;  his  visit  to  the  Castle 
of  Tetchen  described,  141,  142. 

Glenelg,  Lord,  the  humane  friend  of  the  Ateerican 
Indians,  230. 

Gutenberg  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  printing,  12 ; 
Thorwalsden's  statue  of,  ib. 

H. 

Hallam,  (Henry),  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe,  185  ;  the  most  elaborate  portiomt  of  his 
work  treat  of  writers  on  various  subjects  and  differ- 
ent characters,  ib. ;  The  question,  is  there  any 
uniformity  in  the  progress  of  mental  improve, 
ment,  considered,  185, 186 ;  there  is  no  uniform, 
ity,  186  ;  genius  is  developed  according  to  the 
demand  for  it,  186,  187  ;  the  vicissitudes  in  the 
state  of  tho  different  natitms  of  Europe  have  en. 
riched  liteiature,  187 ;  Italian  literature  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  ib.;  characteristics  of  her 
writers  at  that  period,  187,  188 ;  Tasso's  Jeru. 
salem,  189, 190;  his  high.wrought  religious  feel, 
insr,  190 ;  madness,  190, 191  ;  German  and  Eng- 
lish  literature  of  that  period,  191,  192  ;  Spenser, 
192,  193 ;  his  development  of  tho  capacities  of 
the  English  language,  193 ;  the  Elizabethan 
drama  ;  Shakq>eare,  193  ;  Diction  of  his  juve. 
nile  and  subsequent  poems,  194 ;  Lear,  ib. ; 
Timon,  ib.  ;  Coriolanus,  195  ;  the  writers  at  the 
Reformation,  ib. ;  Jesuits,  196  ;  Popish  despot- 
ism depresses  free  and  aspiring  intellect,  ib. ; 
Becon,  Gassendi,  Descartes,  197  ;  the  popularity 
and  influence  of  the  former  considered,  197, 198 ; 
Spanish  literature,  198 ;  her  drama,  199  ;  Don 
Quixote,  199, 200  ;  Literature  of  France,  201 ; 
its  cleverest  writers  were  writers  for  society,  ib. ; 
the  stage  and  pulpit  the  great  expanders  of 
French  literature,  201,  202  ;  the  two  elements 
of  the  French  drama,  202  ;  religion  and  specula, 
tive  philosophy,  203 ;  Bossuet  and  Pascal,  203, 

204  ;  the  origin  of  evU  in  man,  204 ;  the  civil 
wars  interrupted  literary  progress  in    England, 

205  ;  literature  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  205, 

206  ;  Dryden,  206 ;  Clarendon,  207  ;  Jeremy 
Taylor,  ChUlingworth,  Malmesbury,  207, 208  ; 
Barrow,  208  :  Mr.  Hallam's  work  accept&ble  to 
all  lovers  of  literature,  208, 209. 

Hertford,  Earl  of,  letter  to  Sir  Wm.  Pa^et,  32, 33 ; 

to  the  Council,  33. 
Holland,  Henry,  M.D.,  Medical  Notes  and  Reflsc 

tions,  171  ;   varied  contents  of  his  book,  171, 

172  ;  diet  and  digestion,  172  ;  Abemethy,  172, 
173 ;  efiect  of  mental  attention  on  bodily  organs, 

173  ;  quantity  of  food  required,  175 ;  the  amount 
dependent  upon  various  causes,  ib. ;  dysgepma 
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in  polittciaos,  ib. ;  over  und  under-feedioff  equal, 
ly  injurious,  176 ;  {gastric  juice,  176,  177  ;  chy. 
mification,  177  ;  accetsorieB  of,  and  influence  of 
the  neivoussyHtem  on  digestion,  178 ;  DrProut's 
syntem  of  universal  voracity,  179  ;  the  three 
tftaminal  principles  of  food,  180 ;  milk  contains 
them  all,  ib.  ;  sameness  and  concentration  of 
food  unwholesome,  181  ;  rules  for  the  promotion 
of  digestion,  183 ;  exercise,  ib.  ;  rules  for  the 
corpulent,  183, 184;  interference  of  fashion  as  to 
particular  regimens,  184 ;  use  and  abuse  of 
wine,  ib. 

Hulmandell.  Mr.,  18. 

Hungary,  126.    See  Paget. 

Hunter,  the  Rev.  Joseph,  on  the  Scene,  Origin, 
Date,  du:.  of  Shakspeare's  Tempest,  256  ;  I^te. 
rary  characteristics  of  Mr.  Hunter,  ib.  ;  his  as- 
sumption as  to  the  locality  of  the  play,  257  ;  Ber- 
muda  and  Lampedusa,  257»  258 ;  the  author's 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter  island,  258  ; 
their  absurdity,  ib  ;  his  notions  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  play,  259,  260 ;  the  comic  passages  pro. 
bably  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Stithe*8  History 
of  Virginia,  260  ;  the  supposition  that  Shakspeare 
was  indebted  to  Harrison's  translation  of  Ariosto 
refuted,  ib.  ;  coincidence  between  the  Tempest 
and  the  ballad  of  'the  Enchanted  Island,'  261 ; 
date  of  the  play,  263 ;  incorrectness  of  Mr.  Hun. 
ter's  opinions,  ib.  ;  it  cannot  be  identified  with 
'  Love's  Labours  Won,'  263. 264  ;  the  only  good 
suggestion  in  the  book,  264  ;  advice  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  ib. 


Janin,  Jules,  the  most  popular  of  living /ei/iWetontf. 
tes^  239  ;  specimen  of  his  style,  ib. ;  bis  dispute 
with  Madame  de  Girardin,  251  ;  his  letter  to  her 
in  refutation  of  her  calumnies  against  the  press, 
252. 

Jesuits,  the,  effects  of  their  system  of  education, 
196. 

Indians,  American,  the,  209.     See  Catlin. 

Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  127, 128. 

Journal  des  D€bats,  238,  239  ;  its  feuilUtonistet, 
238. 

Journalism  in  France,  230  ;  eminence  in  society  of 
the  French  journalists,  230,231  ;  the  press  at  the 
Revolution  of  1791,  231 ;  under  Napoleon,  231, 
232 ;  the  Moniteur,  232  ;  the  press  at  the  Restora. 
tion,  ib. ;  the  full  development  of  tlie  power  of  the 
press  took  place  in  1823,  232,  233  ;  the  censor, 
ship  of  1827,  233 ;  removed  by  M.  de  Martignac, 
b.  ;  National,  M.  de  Chantilouze's  report,  233, 
234 ;  conduct  of  the  Paris  press  upon  issuing  the 
ordonnances,  234 ;  rewards  to  the  journalists  af. 
ter  the  Revolution,  235 ;  Armand  Carrel,  236. 

238  ;  Journal    des  Ddbats,  238  ;   Jules  Janin, 

239  ;  Constitutionnel,  Courrier  Fran9ai8,  240  ; 
Gazette  de  France,  Quotidienne,  ib. ;  Commerce, 
Le  Temps,  La  Fresse,  241  ;  Le  Si6cle,  Chari. 
vari,  242 ;  Figaro,  ib. ;  Moniteur  Parislen, 
Messager,  Capitole,  243 ;  Provincial  writers, 
M.  Pctelin,  M.  Fonfrede,  244;  the  reviews, 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Revue  de  Paris,  ib. ; 
contrast  between  the  English  and  French  jour, 
nals  and  their  editors,  245  ;  immense  power  of 
the  French  press,  though  so  doubtful  as  com- 
mercial speculations,  ib. ;  venality  of  the  critical 
department,  246  ;  the  press  illustrated  by  a  woik 
of  M.  de  Balzac,  ib. ;  and  by  a  comedy  of  Ma. 
dame  de  Girardin,  248 ;  extracts,  249  ;  itH 
calumnies  refuted,  251,  252 ;  criticism  is  Icgiii. 
mate,  and  it  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  press 
to  crush  genius,  253, 254 ;  it  represents  the  voice 
of  the  people,  254  ;  absurd  prejudices  entertained 
in  England  against  its  members,  255  ;  superior 


talents  required  to  iaaoro  tQCoess  as  a  joamalist, 
ib. 
Italy,  the  acknowledged  parent  of  poetry  and  gene, 
ral  liteiature  in  Christendom,  187. 


Keats,  the  poet,  causes  of  bis  death,  253. 

King,  Captain,  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages 
of  H.M.S.  Adventure  and  Beagle,  on  Sie 
southern  shores  of  South  America,  106 ;  depart 
ure  from  Plymouth,  ib. ;  and  commencement 
of  the  survey,  ib. ;  death  of  several  officers, 
107  ;  return  to  England,  ib. ;  the  Patagonians, 
110,  111  ;  difference  in  theearly  accounts  of  tkis 
people.  111 ;  Commodore  Byron's  evidence  at 
to  theii  suture,  112;  CapUin  Clerkc's,  ib.; 
statement  of  Bougainville,  ll2, 113  ;  their  pre. 
sent  appearance  and  habits  described,  114  ;  tbeir 
CbristianitT,  ib.  ;  general  contents  of  Captain 
Kinff'sbook,  115. 

King,  Mr.,  Letter  to  Captain  Elliott  on  the  Opium 
Trade,  294  ;  his  warnings  unheeded,  302 ;  his 
criticisms  on  Captain  Elliott's  conduct,  304  ;  bis 
method  of  settling  the  quarrel,  314,  315. 

Knight,  Mr.  Charles,  inventor  of  coloured  maps, 
17  ;  their  small  cost,  18. 


Lagoon  Islands  described,  122;  theories  of  tbeir 
formation,  123,  124  ;  Siberia,  the  climate  of,  an. 
terior  to  physical  changes,  resembled  that  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  at  the  present  day,  125. 

Lampedusa,  the  island  of,  257.  258.    See  Hunter. 

Lin,  Commissioner,  301.    See  Opium. 

Lindsay,  H.  H.,  Is  the  war  with  China  a  iust  one  ? 

294  ;  his  book  entitled  to  much  consideration, 

295  ;  his  testimony  to  the  zeal  of  Captain  EUliott, 
302  ;  he  disapproves  of  any  Chinese  island  being 
seized  by  the  British,  314. 

Lintin  made  a  depot  for  opium,  296. 

Locke,  70. 

Lynch,  A.  H.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Letter  to  Lord  MeU 

bourne  on  the  Court  of  Chancery,  147. 
Lyndhurst  Lord,  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 

press,  255. 

M. 
Man  in  his  savage  state  described,  ll6. 
Man  in  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  state  com* 

pared,  210. 
Manuscripts,  labour  and  expense  of,  9. 
Mary,  •  Bloody,'  33,  34.    See  Tytler. 
Mandan  tribe,  the,  wholly  swept  away  by  small 

pox,  221. 
Maurice,  the  Rev.  Frederick,  7K 
Melbourne,  Lord,  presented  Owen    the  inventor 

of  Socialism,  at  Court,  165  ;  its  consequences, 

168,  169. 
M^moires  d'un  Touriste,  43.     See  Beyle. 
Mess,  the,  of  English  rcgimenU,  iu  great  advan- 

Uges,  135,  136. 
Mettemich,  Prince,  first  interview  with  Mrs.  TroU 

lope  described,  146. 
Miller,  J.  T.  C,  Esq.,  on  the  present  unsettle*'  '*on, 

dition  of  the  law,  147  ;  his  book  contains  -  ...ii; 

valuable  suggestions,  153. 
Milton,  104. 
Ministers,  conduct  of,  153 ;  Whig  method  of  govern, 

ment,  153,   154  ;  the  CharUst  outbreak.  154 1 

Ministers  rapidly    approaching  to    dissolution, 

169  ;  total  failure  of  afl  their  rcfarms^lTO. 
Moli^rc,  202. 
Moniteur,  the,  232. 

Parisien,  243. 


Montague,  201.  f 

Morse,  Rev.  J.  D.  D.,  report  tu  Uie  Seorettryot 
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Wmr  of  the  United  States,  on  Indian  affairs, 
209  ;  the  children  of  Indian  schools  saperior  to 
others,  215,  216 ;  his  speech  to  the  Ottawas  to 
induce  them  to  part  with  their  lands,  225. 

N. 

Napoleon,  his  presumption  and  personal  arrogance, 
19  ;  his  method  of  estimating  chances,  20  ;  his 
arrival  in  Spain,  and  sudden  departure  from  it, 
20,  21 ;  cause  of  his  departure,  21  ;  tokens  of  his 
good  temper,  24  ;  and  of  his  forgetfulness  of  his 
own  orders,  27  ;  his  opinion  of  the  battle  of  Al- 
buera,  29  ;  cause  of  all  his  marshals  abandoning 
him,  29,  30  ;  reception  of,  at  Grenoble,  on  his 
return  from  Elba,  46. 

National  debt  of  Austria,  and  sources  of  revenue, 
135. 

National,  the,  established  to  accelerate  the  Revo. 
lutiun  of  1830,  233  ;  edited  by  Armand  Carrel, 
236  ;  its  present  character,  238. 

Nej,  Marshal*  his  dispute  with  Massena,  22, 23. 

Newspapers,  English,  contrasted  with  French,  245. 

O. 
Observer  newspaper,   *  patronised  by  the   Queen, 

and  all  the  royal  family,*  164  ;  libel  against  the 

King  of  Hanover,  ib. 
Opium,  its  extensive  use,  295  ;  its  rapid  increase 

in  China,  296  ;    review  and  statement  of  the 

opium  question,  296-319. 
Owen,  Professor,  121. 
Owen,  Robert,  presented  at  Court  by  Lord   Mel. 

bourne,  165 ;  the  head  of  the  Socialists,  166  ; 

his  doctrines  exposed,  167  ;  review  and  tenden. 

cy  of  Mr.  Owen's  plans,  265. 


Paget,  *John,  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  126  ; 
analogy  of  the  institutions,  traditions,  and  locali- 
ties of  Hungary,  with  those  of  England,  137  ; 
peopled  by  the  Sclavacks,  ib. ;  Hungarian  Diet, 
138 ;  D^ak  and  Count  Szechenyi,  138,  139  ;  the 
latter  persuades  the  nobles  to  pay  a  tax,  139  ; 
Prince  Esterhazy's  wealth  and  magnificence,  ib. ; 
their  genealogical  tree,  139,  140  ;  their  patron- 
age of  Haydn,  140  ;  a  Presburg  dinner-party,  ib. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  255. 

Pkscars  •  Thoughts/ and  *  Provincial  Letters,  201 ; 
•  Pens^s/  204. 

Patagonians,  the,  110,  111.     See  King. 

Pearson,  Rev.  George,  the  Progress  and  Tenden. 
oies  of  Socialism,  153;  the  author  attributes 
popular  tumults  to  social  ignorance,  164  ;  Social- 
ism defined,  165  :  its  rapid  spread  has  excited 
the  apprehensions  of  Churchmen  and  Methodists, 
166  ;  summary  of  its  tenets,  ib.;  its  growth  and 
present  pro^rity,  166,  167. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  conduct  in  the  proceedings  in 
Stockdale's  case,  329. 

Polack*s  case,  323. 

Poor-laws  in  Austria,  origin  of,  134 ;  sources  fh>m 
which  the  funds  for  their  administration  are  de- 
rived, 134, 135. 

Pratt,  Mr.  Tidd,  has  sanctioned  the  rules  of  the 
Socialists,  278. 

Presse,  La,  has  efifooted  a  revolution  in  journalism, 
241  ;  its  character,  242 ;  contributors,  ib. 

Printer's  Devil,  the,  1-18. 

Printing,  invention  of  the  art,  9  ;  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  12^ 

Printing  steam-presses  described,  8. 

Privilege,  statement  of  Stockdale's  case,  319 ;  opi. 
nion  of  Lord  Denman,  and  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  as  to  sale  of  parliamentary  proceedings 
containmg  libels  on  individuals,  320 ;  report  and 
proceedings  of  the  House  en  this  decision,  320, 


321  ;  Polack's  case,  332  ;  Stockdale's  secoDd, 
third,  and  fourth  actions,  322, 323  :  publicity  of 
parliamentary  debates,  323,  324;  extravagant 
privileges  heretofore  claimed,  328  ;  bill  to  settle 
the  question,  ib. ;  reasons  for  passing  it  329  ; 
Policy  of  the  Conservative  party,  ib. ;  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's  conduct  in  these  proceedings,  330. 
Prout,  Dr.,  his  system  of  universal  voracity,  179. 


Q. 


Quotidienne.  the,  240. 


Ranke,  M.,  History  of  Italian  Poetry,  188  ;  on  Ihe 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  on  education,  196. 

Red  man,  the,  209.    See  Catlm. 

Religion,  re  establishment  of,  in  France,  50. 

Religious  education,  necessity  of  it  for  the  lower 
orders,  134. 

Reviews,  impracticability  of  establishing  them  in 
France  on  the  plan  of  the  English  Quarterlies. 
244. 

Romance  in  real  life,  48,  49. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  made  Mr.  Frost  a  magistrate, 
154 ;  his  Lordship  never  contemplated  the  conse. 
qucnces  of  such  an  act,  156  ;  his  visit  to  Liver. 
pool  in  1838,  ib. ;  his  panegyric  of  public  meet- 
ings, 156  ,  impossible  to  conjecture  his  motive, 
157  ;  its  impropriety  as  emanating  from  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  ib. ;  w^o  was  obliged  shortly  after 
to  issue  a  proclamation  against  torch-light  meet, 
ings,  157, 158 ;  grievance  meeting  at  Pontypool, 
Jan.  1839,  158  ;  iU  effecU  traceable  at  the  New. 
port  riots,  ib.  ;  Llewellyn  quotes  his  Lordship*s 
speech  as  his  defence,  ib. 

S. 

St.  Martin,  Alexis,  174.    See  Beaumont. 

Schoeflfcr,  the  father  of  letter-founding,  12. 

Shakspeare,  193.  See  Hallam,  256.  See  Hun- 
ter. 

Shell,  George — his  ruin  and  death  at  Newport,  163. 

Si^cle,  Le,  started  in  opposition  to  La  Presse,  242. 

Small.pox,  iu  devastating  effects  upon  North 
American  Indians,  221 . 

Socialism,  165.    See  Pearson. 

^,  265  ;  a  natural  development  of  dissent, 


ib. ;  principles  of  Socialism,  265, 266 ;  analysis  and 

tendency  of  these  principles,  2t>6,  267  ;  means 

counteracting  them,  281,  et  seq. 
Society  in  England,  tlie  highest  is  the  best,  143  ; 

contrast  between  it  and  that  of  Vienna,  144. 
Spaniards,  proof  of  their  courage,  21. 
Spanish  literature,  the  best  of  it  comprised  between 

1550  and  1650,  198. 
Spain  alone  has  her  warrior-poets,  199. 
Spence,  G.,  Esq.,  Queen's  Counsel,  on  the  unsatis- 

factory  state  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  147 ; 

the  public  are  much  indebted  for  his  labours,  153. 
State,  Church  and,  54.    See  Gladstone. 
State  Paper  Office,  the  absurd  proceedings  of,  in 

preventing  Mr.  Tytler  from  continuing  the  pub- 

lication  of  any  letters  connected  with  English 

history,  42,43 
Stature  of  men  sensibly  diminishing  in   France 

within  the  last  40  years,  113. 
Stereotype  casting  described,  14,  15. 
Stockdale,  his  case  of  parliamentary  privilege,  319. 
Stokes,  Captain,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 

Beagle  in  her  surveying  voyage  in   1826,  106 ; 

death.  107. 
Stone,  Wm.  L.,  Life  of  Thayendanegea,  209. 
Students  of  German  Universities  described,  132. 
Stultz,  Baron,  compelled  to  pay  double  price  for 

his  title,  129. 
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T. 

Tea,  averejjre  annual  quantity  imported  into  En^. 
land,  310. 

Tempeflt,  the,  256.     See  Hunter. 

Thelwall,  Rev.  A.  S.,  Iniquities  of  the  Opium 
Trade,  394. 

Tetchen,  the  Castle  of,  in  Bohemia,  described,  141, 
142. 

Thiers,  M.,  justified  in  aspiring  to  political  power, 
235 ;  cause  of  the  calumny  heaped  upon  him, 
ib.  ;  the  accusation  against  him  relative  to  his 
father.in-law  explained,  252. 

Toulouse,  the  battle  of,  acknowledged  by  the  Re- 
yue  des  deux  Mondes  to  have  been  lost,  29. 

Travellers  in  Austria,  126. 

Trollops,  Mrs.,  Vienna  and  the  Austrians,  126  ; 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  the  day, 
143  ;  she  travels  to  collect  national  characteris. 
tics,  143 ;  Viennese  and  London  society  com- 
pared, 144 ;  manners  of  the  aristocracies  of 
Vienna,  ib  ;  La  Crdme,  145  ;  Mrs.  TroUope  oc 
casbnally  mystified,  ib.  ;  chief  defect  of  her 
books,  146 ;  Prince  Mettemich,  ib, ;  the  au- 
thoress's descriptions  and  theories  contradicted 
b^  her  facts,  ibb  ;  justice  of  her  political  conclu- 
sions. 147. 

TombuU,  P.  £.,  Austria,  126;  his  estimate  of 
crime  in  Austria  as  affected  by  education,  133, 
134  ;  opinions  on  the  Austrian  army,  135. 

Tytler,  P.  J..  England  under  the  reign  of  Edward 
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ofLeMessager,343. 
Wanen,  S.,  Ksq.,  the  Opinm  Qneetion,  394 ;  cha. 

racterised,  295. 
Weddell,  Captoin,  bis  adventure  with  the  Chinese, 

303,  304. 
Wellington,  the  Duke  of,  letter  to  Lord  Lynedoch, 
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Art.  Ij^^Rufmel  wm  Urhiwo  und  9tin  Fa- 
iw  Giawmni  SmtUi,  Von  J.  D.  P«Ma« 
▼ant:  ia  zwer  TheileD, mit  vieraehn  AIk 
bilduogeii.     Leipsig.     1889. 

Fom  more  than  two  centaries  every  ao 
eount  of  tlie  life  and  laboara  of  Raphael 
may  be  said  to  have  been  derived,  with  little 
material  alteration,  from  Vaaan.  It  would 
be  nnjuet  to  so  pleasing  a  narrator  to  attri^ 
bote  this  solely  to  the  indolence  of  the  writ- 
ers who  succeeded  him;  indeed  modem 
orities,  without  excusing  the  occasional  inao- 
enracies  of  the  Florentine  Biographer,  have 
acknowledged  that  hie  just  and  artist-like 
criticisms,  and  the  nalvetd  and  inteiest  of 
hia  details,  as  fiur  es  th^  go,  eould  scarcely 
be  improved.  It  was,  in  short,  chiefly  ow. 
itig  to  Yasari's  well-earned  reputation  that 
the  task  of  revising,  and,  what  was  fitr  more 
dificolt,  of  compiling  the  valuable  outlines 
he  had  lef^,  was  so  k>ng — unfortunately  too 
long-*-deferred.  Of  the  more  voluminous 
accounts  o[  the  Italian  painters  which  have 
appeared  within  the  present  century,  the 
greater  part,  however  embellished  1^  the 
lively  description  of  works  of  art,  or  illus- 
trated by  the  connection  with  general  his* 
tory,  can  scarcely  be  said  lo  have  contrifaot- 
ed  any  additional  fiusts.  To  this  class  be* 
kmg  the  lives  of  Raphael  by  Duppy,  Braun, 
and  Quatremdre  de  Quincy;— -the  Italian 
transhition  of  the  last,  overwhelmed  as  it  is 
with  notes,  not  always  remarkable  for  tlieir 
fanponance  or  cprreotoess,  may  nevertheless 
be  considered  the  fullest  memoir  that  had 
appeared  prior  to  the  far  superior  work  of 
Piassavant. . 
The  credit  of  institotiag  a  ntw  kind  of 
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research  in  the  histonr  of  art,  as  opposed  to 
the  habit  of  copying  Vasari,  is  perhaps  due 
in  the  first  instance  to  Pungileonl  Tha  first 
volume  of  his  Life  of  Corre^io,  published 
in  1817,  proved  that  it  was  still  possible  to 
wrest  from  the  mouldering  records  of  con« 
vents  and  similar  archhres  a  few  important 
fads  and  chronological  data,  with  which,  aa 
safe  links,  other  materials  might  be  connect- 
ed. The  same  writer  was  equally  fortunate 
in  his  patient  researehea  at  Urbino  respect- 
ing Giovanni  Santi,  the  fltther  of  Raphael, 
and  req>ecting  the  great  painter  himself ; 
but  conscious,  perhaps,  that  his  Life  of  Gov- 
reggb  had  failed  to  unite  a  comprehensive 
spirit  of  criticiBm  with  mere  historic  aocur»> 
cy,  he  contented  himself  with  giving  the  let. 
far  results  of  his  investiffations  in  two  smaH 
pamphlets,  aa  materials  for  future  historians. 
Of  the  writers  on  art  on  this  side  the  Alps, 
the  fint  who  folfewed  the  example  of  Pno- 
gileoni  in  original  researeh,  while  he  fer 
surpassed  the  Italian  in  philoeopbic  criticism, 
was  Von  Roenohr.  In  the  two  fi^st  volumes 
of  hie  ^  Italienische  Forschungen,'  after 
briefly  tracing  the  vieissitudes  of  art  in  the 
daik  ages^  this  writer  givos  the  histoiy  of 
aaveral  painters  of  the  Florentine,  Sienese, 
and  Umbrian  schools.  His  sources  were 
original  documents  and  the  testimonies  of 
early  writers  employed  to  veriQr  or  correct 
the  accounts  of  Vasari ;  his  descriptkms  and 
crkicMms  were  flpssh  from  the  works  them- 
selves in  every  caee  where  this  waa  poesu 
hie.  Thus  a  scrupulotts  spirit  of  investiaah 
tion,  combined  whh  the  views  of  an  enli^t^ 
ened  historian  and  not  unskilful  connoissecir 
at  once  distinguished  Ruraohr  from  most  d 
the  writeni  on  these  subjeets  who  appearedjp 
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about  the  same  time ;  of  the  two  opposite 
qualifications  of  pattent  research  and  a  gene- 
ralisiugt  philosophic  treatment  of  materials 
thus  acquiredy  it  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  latter  is  ever  active— with  or  with, 
out  sufficient  data.  The  third  volume  was 
devoted  to  Raphael  and  his  contemporaries, 
but  the  account  is  brief,  and  the  method  this 
author  had  followed  with  such  pains  in  his 
former  volumes,  he  wanted  either  leisure  or 
inclination  to  pursue.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion, however,  to  «how,  that  even  in  this 
portion  he  still  appears  to  advantage  in  his 
occasional  enlightened  remarks  on  the  works 
of  Rsphael. 

The  same  spirit  of  accurate  research*  the 
same  conscientious  principle  as  to  actual  in- 
spection, a  still  more  practised  eye,  and  a 
still  more  artist-like  feeling,  are  united  in 
Passavant  with  a  more  cautious  indulgence 
of  particular  opinions  and  impressions.  In 
philosophic  criticism  he  is,  perhaps,  inferior 
to  Rumohr ;  his  laborious  and  well-arranged 
book  might  he  rendered  still- more  complete 
and  accurate  even  in  its  facts,  but  on  the 
whole  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  produc- 
tion of  the  kind  has  approached  it  ibr  co- 
pioosnass  and  originality  of  information. 
The  second  volume  will  be  found  eminently 
useful,  and,  with  very  little  correction,  may 
aerve  as  a  model  for  future  compilationa  of 
the  kind ;  it  consists  of  a  caialoaoe  of  all 
Raphael's  works,  first  arranged  chronoloiri- 
eally  with  reference  to  the  periods  of  their 
productbn.  The  description  of  each  work, 
.with  an  indication  of  the  gallery  or  collec- 
tion, if  known,  where  it  exittts,  is  followed 
1^' a  list  of  the  drawings  or  preparatory 
studies  for  the  composition ;  these  are  de- 
aeribed  in  like  manner  t  then  follows  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  engravings  and  known 
copies.  A  second  cntalegne  oontaios  a  list 
of  such  works  as  are  koc^o  only  from  de- 
scription, and  of  others  fiilsely  ascribed  lo 
Raphael,  or  which  were  only  executed  by 
his  scholars  and  imitators  from  his  designa. 
The  justness  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
author  inserts  many  a  highly^priaed  posses- 
aion  in  this  category  will  naturally  be  chal- 
lenged by  those  interested  in  the  decision. 
A  third  catak)gue  is  devoted  to  the  drawm§i 
alone,  arranged  according  to  the  countries 
where  the  various  collections  exist.  The 
oU.  engravings  after  Raphael  are  also  eou- 
aoeratira  together  ;*-and  lastly,  all  the  works 
attf  ibuted  to  the  master  are  classed  accord- 
ioff  to  their  aubjeotsy  as  an  index  to  both 
volumes.  The  biography  itself,  which  is 
thus  Qoniparatively  a  small  part  of  the  work^ 
ooeupies  about  half  the  firbt  volunae,  the  rest 
being  eompesed  of  incidental  memoirs,  do- 
and  extracts.    By  far  the  most 


valuable  portion  is  that  relating  to  tll^  ear- 
lier history  and  productiona  of  Raphael,  a 
subject  on  which  conjecture  had  too  long 
usurped  the  place  of  any  attempt  at  chrono- 
k>gical  accuracy. 

A  circumstance  that  at  once  forces  itself 
on  our  notice,  and  which  we  here  find  treat- 
ed with  the  attention,  it  deserves  for  the  first 
time,  is  the  importance  of  Urbino,  both  in  a 
poliiical  and  social  point  of  view,  at  the  pe- 
riod when  Raphael  began  his  career.  The 
resources  and  renown  of  this  littledukedom, 
improved  and  upheld  by  Federigo  da  Monte- 
feliro,  remained  ultimately  unimpaired  in 
the  hands  of  his  successor  Guidubaldo :  the 
state,  in  short,  was  represented,  and  its  war- 
like population  led  to  the  field  by  hereditary 
sovereigns,  before  Florence  had  learned  to 
yield  even  to  temporary  sway.  That  a 
Tuscan  writer  on  art  should  be  silent  on  the 
past  glories  of  a  neighbouring  state  is  quite 
natural :  but  it  seems  unaccountable  that  so 
many  biographers,  in  following  Vasari, 
should  have  overlooked  the  remarkable  cir- 
ctunstances  by  which  Raphael  wassurrouad- 
ed  in  his  youth— circumstances  which  roust 
not  only  have  had  an  influence  on  his  taste, 
but  which  broughC  him  in  contsct  with  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  his  age,  many  of 
whom  afterwards  served  him,  at  least  with 
the  communioation  of  their  leammg,  when 
he  was  employed  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

This  inattention  is  the  more  sorprtsiog 
since  we  find  that,  in  speaking  of  otbev 
painters,  natives  of  Urbino,  the  fflories  of 
the  Athens  of  Umbria,  as  it  was  called,  were 
not  forgotten.  Thus  Bellori,  in  his  Life  of 
Baroccio,  whose  deseeot  he  traces  from  a 
sculptor  of  that  name  at  the  court  of  Fede* 
rigo,  opens  his  narrative  as  follows :— '  Fed 
erigo  Feltrk)^  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  in  his 
dajH  was  the  light  of  Italy  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  in  arms,  tmonff  his  other  noble  works* 
built  a  most  magm'&eat  palace  on  the  vug 
ged  situation  in  which  Urbino  is  placed. 
This  structure  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  finest  that  Italy  had  seen  tip  to  that  time* 
Not  only  did  the  duke  enrich  it  with  tasteful 
and  appropriate  ornaments,  but  enhanced  ita 
splendour  by  a  coUection  of  antique  marble 
and  bronxe  statues,  and  choice  pictures,  and 
with  vast  expense  got  together  a  great  num 
her  of  most  excellent  and  rare  U)oks,'  6ms, 
This  description  is  evidently  copied  from  thn 
opening  of  Cast^lione's '  Cortegtaoo,'  where 
the  expression  respecting  the  collection  of 
statues  (ua  infiniti  di  statue  anticbe  di  roar- 
mo  e  di  bronxo)  is  still  stronger.  Among 
the  omissions  with  which  Passavant  must  be 
Charged,  we  must  reckon  his  not  having  en 
deavoured  to  trace  these  specimens  of  an- 
tique aottlptuie,  wUch  probaUjin  the  end 
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mif  rated  witlr  the  ducal  Kbrary  to  Rome, 
and  may  now  be  m  the  Vatican.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  know  what  they  were ;  for 
ahhough  Raphael  was  never  remarkable  for 
a  servile  imitation  of  the  aDttqae,  we  find 
that  he  sometimes  adopted  his  subjects,  and 
often  improved  his  drapery  and  his  forms, 
from  such  examples. 

The  influence  of  ckissio  monnm^ts  of  art 
has  been  too  maoh  overlooked,  generally,  in 
the  early  history  of  painting.  In  modern 
times  we  are  accostomed  to  consider  a  direct 
imitation  of  sculpture  as  the  evidence  of 
such  an  influence :  in  the  infancy  and  gra* 
doal  development  of  art,  the  eflect  was  much 
less  pronounced  but  not  the  less  real.  Those 
who«  like  the  Germans,  are  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  be* 
tween  the  classic  and  Christian  taste,  are 
too  apt  to  neglect  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  and,  except  in  deckled  instances, 
Uke  Mantegna,  of  the  adoptk>n  of  antique 
forms,  appear  to  think  that  Italian  art  was 
as  independent  in  ks  infancy  as  it  was  in  its 
perfection.  We  shall  not  now  stay  to  ex- 
amine this  subject  further,  but  merely  re- 
mark that,  alihouffh  Rome  was  ultimately 
the  centre  of  the  classic  taste,  almost  every 
Italian  city  preceded  it  in  forming  police 
tkms  of  antique  sculpture.  The  examples 
al  Pisa  from  whksh  the  early  sculptors  of 
that  cky  caught  their  first  inspiration,  the 
school  of  Squarcioae  at  Padua,  the  garden 
of  the  Medici  at  Florence,  and  the  gallery  of 
Urbioo,  were  all  exercising  their  influence 
before  the  treasures  of  the  Roman  territory 
were  exhumed*  Poggio  Bracciolini,  who 
had  himself  employed  agents  to  import  spe* 
cimens  of  sculpture  from  tb^  Levant  to  Fk>- 
nenoe,  could  only  count  six  statues  in  Rome 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fiAeenth  century* 

That  the  account  above  quoted  relating  to 
Urbino  was  not  exaggerated,  is  abundantly 
evident  from  the  corroborating  tesiimoniM 
of  local  historians,  and,  we  may  add,  from 
the  architecture  of  the  palaces  of  UrbinQ  and 
Qubbio,  considered  with  reference  to  its 
age*  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
h^rians  just  alluded  to  is  the  father  of 
Raphael,  Giovanni  Santi,  who,  in  a  MS< 
foem  preserved  in  the  Vatican,^  consisting  of 
tweoty^three  books  in  terza  rima,  celebrates 
the  martial  and  peaceful  virtues  of  the  Duke 
Federigo.  The  chronicle  is  so  fiir  conn 
plete  that  it  ends  with  the  death  of  its  hero 
in  14S2  (the  year  before  Raphael  was  born), 
and  is  dedicated  to  his  son  and  suocoMor 
Guidubaldo  L  In  the  dedication  Giovanni 
9anti  speaks  of  having  been  early  induced 
to  embrace  *  the  admirable  art  of  painting, 
the  diflSculty  of  which,'  he  says,  *  added  to 
domestic  cares,  would  be  a  bu^n  even  for 


the  shoulders  of  Atlas.'  Prom  the  express 
sion  *  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  called  a  pro- 
fessor of  this  noble  art,'  coupled  with  the 
evidence  of  no  inconsiderable  possessbns, 
it  may  bo  inferred  that  Giovanni  yielded  t6 
a  strong  inclination  for  the  pursuit,  having 
other  sufficient  means  of  eubsistence. 

The  mfilitary  exploits  and  public  life  of 
the  Duke  Federfgo  are  the  subjects  of  hia. 
tories  almost  as  copious  as  the  rhymes  in 
question ;  but  some  domestic  details  lose  no- 
thing from  appearing  in  a  poetical  dress, 
especially  as  the  poet  seems  to  write  better 
when  he  trusts  least  to  imagination.  The 
death  of  the  accomplished  CounteSs  Bauista,* 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  is  amonfir  the  most 
touching  of  his  descriptions.  This  lady, 
whose  aconirements  merited  the  praises  of 
Bernardo  Tasso,  had  pronounced  an  extem- 
pore Latin  address,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to 
Pope  Pius  IL,  and  the  prinoey  and  ambassa* 
dors  who  were  with  him  in  Milan,  when  the 
leamisd  pontiff*,  with  probably  as  much  truth 
as  gallantry,  declared  that  he  was  unable  to 
reply  to  her  with  equal  eloquence.  On 
heanng  of  her  dangerous  ilhiess,  her  bus* 
band  left  the  command  of  the  Florentine 
army,  and  arrivod  only  to  see  ber  expire. 
The  poet  describes  her  embracing  her  ford 
for  tlM»  last  time,  her  causing  their  infant  son 
Guidubaldo  to  be  placed  in  his  father's  arms^ 
while  the  byatanders  mekad  in  tears,  and 
conclude 


•  Chtase  quel  lanto,  oncsto  0  grmve  ciglio, 
KendenQo  1'  alma  tl  oiol  divotamente. 
Libera  e  tciolta  dal  mondtn  periglio.* 

The  chronicle  of  Giovanni  Santi  is  in  no  ror 
spect  more  important  than  io  his  occasional 
allusions  to  the  painters,  sculptors,  and  ar- 
chitects of  his  time  in  Urbino  and  elsewhere 
in  Italy.  These  notices^  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  other  historians,  by  the  do- 
cuments brought  to  light  by  Pungileoni,  and 
still  nu}re  by  bis  own  researches  on  the  spot, 
have  enabled  Passavant  to  give  a  sufficiently 
full  account  of  the  artists  who  constsntly  or 
occasionally  exercised  their  talents  at  Urbit 
no  during  Raphael's  youth,  and  of  others 
whose  works,  done  at  earlier  periods^  were 
accessible  to  him  in  and  near  his  native  city. 
We  cannot  accompany  the  historian  far 
in  the«e  researches,  nnd  must  follow  his  owa 
example  in  expressing  our  reluctance  to 
acauiesce  in  eulogies,  where  we  have  not 
baa  opportunities  of  judging  for  ourselves. 


•  FkuMavaat  ie  wrong  in  callinff  her  Daobe« ; 
the  title  of  DiUm  wm  cooiened  on  Count  Federigo 
bv  Sixuii  IV.  in  1474.  (two  ytM  after  tbe  desAh  of 
EiattieU,)  OB  tbo  marriaffs  of  ths  Pope'a  aephsw, 
Oiovaaai  dsUa  Roir«,  wkh  flievaans,  daofhtsr  ol 
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Luciano  Lauranoa,  the  architect  of  the  pa. 
laces  of  Urbiao  and  QubbiQ,  undottbteaty 
detervea  to  have  hia  naoie  recorded.  Thie 
atyle  of  these  buildiogs  resembles,  in  its 
tasteful  imitation  of  the  antique,  that  of  Leon 
Bottista  Alberti,  and  may  thus  not  have 
been  without  its  influence  on  Raphael  and 
bis  townsman  Bramante.  Francesco  di 
Giorgio,  of  Siena,  to  whom  the  design  of 
the  Urbioo  pulaoe  is  erroneously  ascribed 
\f^  Vosari,  seems  to  have  been  employed  in 
the  fortificationfl,  and  in  some  works  of  on»- 
nental  sculpture,  which  still  edora  the  into* 
lior  and  exterior  of  the  palace.  In  these 
decorative  worlun  Ambro^io  Baroccio,  the 
ancestor  of  the  painter,  assisted,  and  merited 
the  praises  of  Giovanni  Santi,  for  the  taste 
and  spirit  of  bb  architectural  foliage.  The 
walls  of  many  of  the  apartments  were  paint- 
ed with  fresooesi  which  have  long  oisap- 
peered.  Baldi.  in  his  *  Descrizione  del  Pa- 
lazso  ducale  alJrbino,'  speaks  of  a  room, 
annexed  to  the  library,  which  contained  por- 
traits of  celebrated  men  of  all  ages  x  these 
have  perished ;  but  one  of  Raptaiers  early 
sketch-books,  preserved  in  the  academy  at 
Venice^  contains  drawings  ef  this  descrip* 
tUMi,  probably  done  from  the  representatkHis 
in  question.  Even  the  panelling  was  here 
and  there  of  a  costly  kind  t  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  work  ot  Maestro  Oiacomo,  of 
Floreneet  who  wrought  in  tortio,  (inlaid 
wood,)  a  mode  of  imitation  which  Vasari 
includes  among  the  arts  of  desifpi,  and  in 
which  original  and  fine  composidons  were 
sometimes,  peiiiaps  we  should  say,  thrown 
away.  The  curious  specimens  still  existing 
in  both  the  palaces  alluded  to  may  have  been 
the  work  of  this  at  ttst.  The  English  travel- 
ler  who  paces  the  grand  apartments,  (some 
of  which,  in  the  Gubbto  edifice,  are  now 
filled  with  silk-looms!)  recognises  among 
these  inlaid  ornaments  the  insignia  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  a  distinction  conferred 
on  more  than  one  sovereign  of  Urbino,  and 
of  which  Ae  Montefeltri  were  justly  proud. 
The  hislory  of  the  pamters  of  Urbino  and 
its  neighbourhood  might  be  traced  to  a  much 
earlier  date,  from  the  specimens  still  exist- 
ing. These,  for  the  most  part,  possess  but 
little  interest ;  but  we  cannot  omit  the  name, 
though  nothmj^  but  the  name  remains,  of  the 
Oderigi,  mentioned  bjr  Dante,  (Purg.  c.  1 1.) 
An  appropriate  inscription  marks  the  house 
in  Gttbbio,  where  the  poet  for  a  time  resided, 
and  where,  it  is  said,  he  composed  part  of 
his  great  woriu*    It  was  in  this  place  he 


•  The 


itM  in  Italy  ftir  potting  nplspult,  10  eom. 
•  lUl  kiadb  ef  evvetiH  hss  Wn  toaieCiBies 
7  Bvt  we  oteervs.  is  iibmiiib  th^  «mm 
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pievilsnt  than  it  Is  in  England. 


became  aequointed  with  Oderigi,  the  miesal 
painter  j  to  which  circumstance  alone,  pro* 
bably,  the  artist  owed  his  immortality. 

To  come  at  onoe  to  the  painters  whose 
merit  was  sufficient  to  attract  the  atlentk>o» 
or  influence  the  style  of  the  best  of  their 
socoessors,  we  find  that  Gentile  da  Fabriano 
painted  occasionally  at  and  near  Urbino,  as 
well  ae  at  Rome  and  other  places.  A  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  from  his  pencil,  won  the 
admiration  of  Michael  Apgelo  himself,  who^ 
according  to  Vasari,  used  to  say  that  Gentile 
had  a  hand  like  his  name.  Paolo  UcceUo. 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  perspective— and 
celebrated  for  the  ooIossbI  equestrian  figure 
of  die  English  condoHurtf  Hawkwood, 
which  he  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Fkiraice*— appears  among  the  paint* 
era  who  left  specimens  of  their  talents  in 
Urbiao ;  his  works,  indeed,  are  no  fenger 
to  be  found  there,  but  the  recorded  payments, 
dated  146;^,  are  suflkient  nroofe.  Gkivauii 
Santi,  alluding  to  the  wonders  of  perspeetiva 
done  in  his  time,  observee-^ 

*  Et  li  perfeetamente  hogi  rilnee, 
CIm  oobio  Msm  la  vcwta  ymfu 
FBrfeotaaente  m  diaeniio  rednot. 
Et  b«neh^  •!  fin  di  lei  rhnoni  si  mmtsovi, 
Pur  h  dela  pictura  mombro  intero 
£  invention  del  noitro  secul  nova.' 

A  curious  picture  by  Giorgio  Andreoli^ 
erroneouslv  ascribed  to  Bramante,  is  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  Sta.  Chiara.  It  re- 
presents an  architectuml  composition  in  per» 
spective :  the  round  building  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  which  forms  the  chief  object,  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  a  favourite  perepective 
lesson  with  the  artists  of  the  time  and  neigh* 
bourhood,  and  occurs,  variously  modified,  in 
the  works  of  Perogino  and  Raphael.  A  very 
similar  design  was  afterwards  introduced  in 
the  architectural  decoration  of  a  theatre  at 
Urbino,  when  the  first  regular  Italian  come- 
dy, the  Oalandra  of  Cardinal  Bibiens,  was 
represented  there  m  1513,  ^and  not  as  Tira- 
boschi  supposes,  in  1508.)  These  decora- 
tions, the  workof  GIrolamo  Genga,  a  Mlow 
scholar  of  Raphael  with  Perugino,  are  mi* 
nutely  described  in  one  of  CastigUone's 
lettera. 

Pietro  della  Prancesea,  one  of  the  moat 
accomplished  painters  of  his  time,  deserves 
more  especial  attention.  He  was  the  gusst 
of  Giovanni  Santi,  in  Urbino,  in  lifltl.  His 
portraits  of  the  Duke  (thenCbunt)  Federigo, 
and  'his  consort  Battista  Sforza,  forming  a 
d3rpdch,  are  now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence. 
A  single  mecimen  only  of  bis  talents  re* 
mains  at  UH>ino;  but  in  his  native  city, 


whioli  all  moft  choriaii  are  fiadnallv  lost  fiom  the 
ne|leet  of  this.  Many  a  bonae  in  tlia  older  streets 
or  MNMoa  wen  dei^rvssauoli  msiaerisit'* 
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Borgo  S.  8epolehr(H  many  of  hit  worki  are 
ttill  eztant.  At  Arozzo,  ia  the  ohurch  of 
S.  Fraocesooi  Pietro  parted  *  the  Hntory 
of  the  'Crow;'andy  amoog  other  subjects, 

*  the  Vi^ioQ  of  Codstantiiie/  ^  In  this,'  says 
Vasarty  ^  an  ancel,  foreshortened,  descends 
bead  downwards,  with  the  sign  of  Victory, 
to  Constantino,  who  sleeps  in  1^  tent,  guard* 
ed  by  some  armed  figures,  dimly  seen,  while 
the  light  from  the  angel,  which  is  managed 
with  great  skill,  illumines  the  tent,  the  figures 
in  armour,  and  the  sarrounding  objects.  Pi- 
etro,' he  continues,  'thus  taught  the  import- 
ance of  copying  effects  from  nature,  and 
contriving  tbem  originally — inde<^  he  did 
this  hisnself  so  suoeesslully,  that  He  was  the 
means  of  other  more  modem  masters  foHow. 
ing  in  the  same  track,  and  attaining  the  great 
sxeelleDce  which  we  hare  witnessed  in  our 
•wn  times.'  The  defeat  of  Maxentius  was 
also  among  these  subjects ;  and  Yasari,  after 
praising  the  picturesque  efS&di  of  certain  por- 
tions, goes  on  to  describe  the  flight  and  sub- 
mersion of  Maxentius,  *  where  a  group  of 
faorseSf  foreshortened,  is  so  admirably  man- 
aged, that,  considering  the  time  when  the 
work  was  done,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be 
surpassingly  well.'  He  speaks  also  of  some 
figures  skilfully  designed  in  regard  to  ana- 
tomy, *  so  little  known  at  the  time.'  The 
remains  of  th<Me  frescoes,  badly  retouched, 
are  stiH  to  be  seen  at  Areszo.  The  sketch 
ibr  a  portion  of  *  the  Vision  of  Constantino ' 
is  in  the  Lawrence  ooUeciion,  and  when 
published  by  Ottley,  was  ascribed  to  6ior- 
gione^-a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  Vasari's  praises.  Pietra  della  Fran- 
cesca  and  Bramantino  da  Milano  had  painted 
some  frescoes  in  the  Vatican.  Tliese,  Va- 
sari  informs  us,  were  destroyed,  to  make 
way  for  Raphael's  *  Deliverance  of  Peter,' 
and  the  <  Miracle  of  Bolsena.'  What  Pie- 
tfo's  subject  wa%  it  may  now  be  impossible 
Co  learn;  but  ii  Was  probably  one  of  those 
striking  effects  of  chuarthBemiro,  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  given  the  first  examples ;  it 
appears  to  have  occupied  the  place  where 
the  *  Deliverance  of  Fetter'  now  ia  The  co« 
incidence  between  his  treatment  of  such  sub- 
jects, (as  described  by  Vasari  above,  in  the 

*  Viskm  of  Constantine,')  and  the  remarkable 
eflfiMst  of  light  and  shade  in  Raphael's  « De- 
liverance of  Peter,'  i»^  perhaps,  more  than 
aceideotal,  and  Passavant  might  safely  have 
ventured  to  allude  to  it.  Lastly,  this  master 
was  skilled,  above  ail  his  contemporaries^  in 
perspective  and  geometry ;  and  Vasari  goes 
so  far  as  to  say,  *  the  most  importantinform- 
atioQ  that  exists  on  such  subjects  is  derived 
from  him.'  His  MSS.  were  deposited  in 
the  dtieal  library  at  Urbioo,  and  some  of 
tbom  are  now  in  the  possessiom  of  the  Ma* 


rini  family  at  Borgo  S.  Sepolchro.  The 
most  distinguished  contemporary  painters  of 
Romagna  and  Umbria  are  said  to  have  stu- 
died under  Pietro  della  Francesca.  Among 
these,  Mek>zzo  da  Fori!  and  Luca  Signorelli 
confirm  such  a  tradition  by  their  works 
more  than  Pietro  Perugino.  The  name  of 
Meloazo  da  Forii,  of  whom  Giovanni  Santi 
speaks  in  terms  of  regard,  is  a»M>ciated  with 
an  epoch  in  the  art,  from  hia  having  first 
attempted  that  kind  of  foreshortening  when 
figures  are  supposed  to  be  seen  above  the 
eye,  {di  wUo  in  sii;)  and  in  this  respect  he 
is  to  be  considered  the  precursor  of  Correg- 
gio.  Vasari,  speaking  of  a  work  of  this  na^ 
ture  by  him,  *the  Ascension,'  formerly  in 
the  church  of  the  SS.  Apostoli  at  Rome^ 
says, '  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  angels 
seeioed  to  pierce  the  roof.'  This  artist  ap- 
pears to  have  been  employed  in  a  villa  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Urbino.  Of  the  celebratCKl 
Luca  Signorelli  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  than  that  Michael  Angelo  did  not  dis- 
dain to  borrow  from  his  original  and  well- 
studied  groups  at  Orvieto. 

In  the  prominent  characteristics  of  these 
painters  we  may  trace  a  more  decided  con- 
nection with  the  style  of  Andrea  Mantegna 
than  with  any  Florentine  example ;  and  as 
some  corroboration  of  this  it  may  be  men. 
tioned,  that  Giovanni  Santi  places  MantegO|i 
at  the  head  of  the  painters  of  his  time  :-*• 

*Perehd  de  tneti  i  membri  de  tale  arte 
Lo  intefTo  e  ehiaro  corpo  lai  poMede 
Piik  ch«  haom  de  Italia  o  dele  ezteme  parts.* 

The  poet  concludes  a  long  eulogy  on  the 
same  artist,  by  repeating  that 

*  in  cid  (la  pittura)  tien  lo  impero.' 

The  physical  elements  of  the  art  had,  in 
fact,  made  great  progress  in  the  hands  of 
the  artists  above  mentioned.  Perspective 
and  geometry  introduced  a  taste  for  archi- 
tecture ;  and  the  same  love  of  perspective, 
in  its  application  to  form,  led  to  foreshorten- 
ing ana  to  depth  in  composition :  with  these, 
ehiaro- scuro  necessarily  advanced.  In- 
stances are  quoted,  in  which  some,  like 
Luca  Signorelli,  approached  the  modem* 
richness  in  colour ;  but  for  a  decided  pro* 
gress  in  this  respect,  and  still  more  for  ex. 
pression,  and  a  very  marked  relicious  feel, 
mg,  we  should  rather  look  to  another  group 
of  painters  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  most 
of  them  somewhat  later  in  date,  with  Pietro 
Perugino  at  their  head. 

The  period  when  Pietro  del  fa  Francesca, 
and  the  artists  named  with  him,  produced 

*  *  The  modern  manner'  is  Vaaari*ii  term  for  the 
perfeetioa  of  the  art  in  the  handsof  lUphssl,  Titiaa, 
aad  their  eoatemponries.  j  [^ 
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their  principal  works,  was  soon  afler  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Several 
were  employed  at  Rome  by  Pope  Nicholas 
v.,  about  1455;  butSignorelli  and  Pcrugi- 
DO  were  painting  in  the  Vatican  much  later. 
The  artists  in  question  h^d  been  the  wonder 
of  their  age,  yet  many  of  their  productions 
were  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the 
frescoes  of  Raphael,  and  afterwards  for  Mhe 
Last  Judgment'  of  Michael  Angelo«  Thus, 
in  Venice,  the  Pielro  Martire  of  Titian 
supplanted  the  same  subject  at  the  same 
altar  by  Jacobello  del  Piore.  Signorelli 
and  Pietro  Perugino  were,  it  appears,  in 
Rome  when  a  fresco  by  the  former  was  de- 
stroyed, because  a  young  man  of  five-and* 
twenty  could  far  sarpass  it.  The  venerable 
artists  might  have^witnessed  this  without  a 
painful  humiliation  :  they  had  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  themselves  improved  on  the 
works  of  their  predecessors,  and  of  having 
enabled  Raphael  himself  to  reach  the  per- 
fection it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
they  should  attain. 

For  the  works  of  Giovanni  8anti,  those 
who  are  curiotts  to  trace  the  few  that  re- 
main  will  find  ample  details  in  Pungileoni 
and  Passavant.  We  merely  observe,  that 
the  picture,  which  was  always  supposed  to 
represent  the  fkmily  of  the  artist,  with  the 
infant  Raphael  kneeling  by  his  mother's 
tide,  is  unfortunately  proved  to  be  an  ex 
volo  of  another  person,  whose  portrait,  with 
those  of  his  family,  Giovanni  has  introduced. 

Federigo  da  &fontefeltro's  great  love  for 
the  arts  was  in  no  respect  more  conspicuous 
than  in  his  being  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Italian  princes  to  possess  a  work  by  Van 
Eyck,  and  to  employ  one  of  that  celebrated 
painter's  scholars,  Justus  van  Ghent,  on  a 
considerable  work  in  Urbino.  The  picture 
in  question — a  scripture  subject,  treated  in 
a  somewhat  fantastic  manner — still  exists 
in  the  church  of  S.  Agata,  at  Urbino.  In 
the  back.ground  the  painter  has  introduced 
the  Duke  Federigo*  with  two  of  his  suite 
(one  being  the  painter's  portrait),  and  a 
Venetian,  Caterino  Zeno,  who  was  at  that 
time  at  the  court  of  Urbino,  as  ambassador 
from  Persia.  The  picture  is  painted  in  oil ; 
the  date  1474.  Other  works  by  the  same 
artist  have  disappeared.  Passavant  traces 
the  influence  of  this  early  Flemish  style  in. 
some  Italian  works  of  the  same  time  and 
place ;  but  Justus  appears  to  have  kept  his 
secret  of  oil  painting  to  himself;  at  all 
events,  the  older  Italian  painters  continued 
to  work  in  distemper.  This  circumstance 
may  have  produced  a  misunderstanding  be. 
tween  the  f'lemish  painter  and  Giovanni 
Santi,  and  may  account  for  the  omission  of 
the  name  of  Justus  in  Giovanni's  Mtalogue 


of  the  celebrated  artists  of  his  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  poet  makes  honotnabts 
mention  of  Van  Eyck  under  the  name  of 
'il  gran  Joannes.'  A  passage  in  which  he 
asserts  the  powers  of  imitation,  as  generally 
devek>ped  in  the  fifteenth  century,  also  seems 
to  have  reference  to  the  style  of  the  early 
Flemish  masters  :— 

*  Chi  serra  (sarli)  quo!  che  poasi  el  ckiar  eoloro 
Lueido  e  tni«parente  de  un  rubino 
Contntfar  mai,  o  el  sao  va?o  splendore  7 
Chi  h  quel  che  poni  el  «il  u  sal  mattino 
Dipuifere  mai,  o  un  ipechiar  del'  aoqae 
Com  Ironde  e  fior  vicioi  allor  (al  lor)  confino  t 
Qual  mai  si  excellente  al  mondo  nacqae 
Che  nn  bianco  giglio  facei,  o  fresca  ro^a 
Cum  quel  b^  par  che  a  natnim  piacqoe  ? 
El  pmragom  9t  irova  {  oveo^ooia 
Vinta  riman,'  Slq. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  school 
of  Umbria,  represented  chiefly  by  Pietro 
Peruginoy  have  been  ably  defined  by  Ru* 
mohr ;  but  in  order  to  take  a  just  view  of 
this  subject,  we  must  first  refer  to  the  earlier 
state  of  Italian  art,  and  to  the  causes  of 
its  first  ramifications.  The  ancient  Christitii 
modes  of  representation,  the  technk^l  me^ 
thods  of  the  middle  ages;  and  the  usual  range 
of  subjects  had  been  in  a  great  measure  set 
aside  by  Giotto,  whose  fame  and  example 
decided  the  tendency  of  the  Florentine 
school  for  nw>re  than  a  ^ntury.  With  a 
feeling  for  richness  of  composition  and  dra« 
matks  interest,  he  had  rejected  or  modified 
the  formal  but  sometimes  awe-inspiring 
types  of  the  older  painters.  The  subjects 
derived  from  the  le^nds  of  modem  saints, 
and  especially  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi,  were 
preferred  by  this  most  original  artist  and  his 
folbwers,  less  perhaps  from  a  devotional 
feeling,  than  from  the  opportunities  such 
scenes  afforded  for  variety  in  compositkn, 
and  for  the  direct  imitation  of  nature.  In 
Siena,  on  the  other  haad,  and  again  in  Re- 
magna  and  elsewhere,  the  attachment  to  the 
ancient  types  remained  in  a  great  measure 
unchanged  |  and  if  modem  saints  were  ae 
frequently  represented,  the  religious  feeling 
which  suggested  thair  introduction  into  altar- 
pieces  was  paramount  to  any  aim  of  art 
At  the  same  time,  each  progressive  improve* 
ment  in  imitation  was  by  slow  degrees  en- 
grafted on  the  traditional  types.  Among 
the  individual  talents  that  had  a  share  in  pro* 
moting  this  tendency  in  the  Umbrian  schooli 
Taddeo  and  Domenico  Bartdi,  of  Siena, 
may  be  especially  mention^.  Traces  of 
their  influence,  both  in  general  treatment 
and  in  the  religious  feeling  alluded  to,  are 
to  be  met  with  in  Assisi.  In  the  mechani- 
cal  imitation  of  Giotto,  which  so  k>ng  cha- 
racterised  the  Florentine  school,  no  remark- 
able example  of  this  lelifpous  spirit  appealed 
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till  Fra  Oiovaoni  Angdico  da  Fiesole,  a 
Dominican  monk,  aAerwards  beatified,  pour- 
ed forth  a  quaotiiy  of  works,  in  which  the 
ejiquisiie  purky  and  sanelity  of  the  expres- 
sk>n8  still  excite  .the  liveliest  admiration^ 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  paintings 
represents  the  coron^^on  of  the  Virgin. 
She  is  surrounded  by  angels  and  saints,  *so 
well  portrayed,'  says  Vasari,  *  so  varied  in 
mien  and  in  the  airs  of  the  heads,  that  one 
has  incredible  delight  in  gazing  on  them ; 
nay,  the  spectator  feeU  that  those  bies&ed 
spirits,  assuming  them  to  appear  in  human 
shape,  could  not  look  otherwise  in  heaven 
than  as  they  are  here  represented*'  This 
picture,  which  appears  to  have  gained  the 
painter  the  surname  of  Angtlieo^^  is  now  in 
the  Louvre ;  it  hangs  in  one  of  the  rooms 
where  the  drawings  are  placed.  The  upper 
portion  only  is  in  good  preservation.  Schom, 
m  his  notes  to  Vasari,  says  that  the  late  Mr. 
OtUey  had  a  similar  picture :  it  is  probably 
an  early  copy ;  but  even  as  such  it  would  be 
an  interesting  acquisiiion  for  the  National 
Gallery.  IVo  reputed  scholars  of  thin 
artist,  Centile  da  Fabriano  and  Benqzzo 
Gh>zzoli,  painted  at  Perugia  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood*  In  Florence  itself^  however,  the 
example  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
followed  with  effect ;  Masarcio,  who  had,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  similar  feeling,  died  young, 
and  was  outlived  by  Fiesole  himself;  along 
interval  elapsed  before  Fra  Bartolommeo 
appeared,  and  the  constantly  increasing 
taste  for  classic  antiquity-— a  taste  carried  so 
hx  by  some  men  of  letters  as  to .  induce  a 
disgust  for  sacred  subjects — was  with  diffi- 
oulty  stemmed  even  by  that  painter.  The 
works  of  Angelico,  spread  early  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  throughout  central  Italy,  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  included  among  the 
inspiring  causes  of  the  devotional  tendency 
of  the  Umbrian  painters.  One  other,  and 
by  no  nneans  the  least  of  these  influences, 
was  the  neighbourhood  of  Assisi,  the  shrine 
of  St.  Francis  himself.  The  church  of 
Assisi  is  the  arena  where  the  early  Italian 
painters  contended  for  fiime,  and  where  the 
vestiges  of  their  works  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  history  of  St.  Francis,  as  afibrding  sub- 
jects for  the  pencil,  mainly  contiibuted,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  form  the  outward  character 
of  some  Italian  schools  from  the  first.  But 
tbe  influence  of  the  peculiar  religious  spirit 
which  emanated  from  this  centre  was  still 
more  important  as  regards  its  connection 

•  Vanri,  speaking  of  the  mannen  of  this  bo]y 
pencmage,  who  reftued  the  archbishopric  of  Flo- 
rence, saySy  wilh  his  usual  naivetd,  •  he  was  never 
■een  out  of  temper  with  the  monks  of  his  convent ; 
a  most  nmarkmble  oitoamstonoe  (f^randWnia  eoea) 
whidi  to  me  seems  ahnost  inoredihle.' 


with  art :— it  suggested  a  tubdned  humility 
of  demeanour,  contrasting  in  a  fiucinating. 
manner  with  a  certain  fervour  of  expression^ 
a  soul.felt,  unearthly  longing,  the  origin  or 
type  fof  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  legen. 
dary  visions  of  the  saint.  The  following 
passage  in  Vasari,  relating  to  Raphael's 
figure  of  St  Francis  in  the  picture  of  *the 
Madonna  di  Foliffno,'  is  applicable  to  many 
representations  of  the  saint  by  earlier  paint- 
ers :  it  will,  hardly  bear  translating: — *  Nd 
mancd  Raflaello  fare  il  medesimo  nella 
figure  diS.  Francesco,  il  quale,  ginocchiont 
in  terra— ^uarda  in  alto  la  nostra  Donna, 
ardendo  di  caritii,  nell'  afletto  della  piuura, 
la  quale  nel  lineamento  e  nel  colorito  mostra 
che  e'  si  strugga  di  afiezk>ne,  pigliando  con- 
forto  e  vita  dal  guardo  della  belleaza  di  Lei 
e  del  Figliuolo.' 

The  characteristics  above  described  will 
be  found  to  /present  the .  greatest  possible 
contrast  to  the  principle  of  ancient  or  classic 
art.  Instead  of  action  and  form  we  have 
inward  life.  The  general  distinction  is  well 
pointed  out  by  Fuseli,  when  he  observes, 
*  the  heroism  of  the  Christian  and  his  inajcs* 
ty  were  internal,  and  powerful  or  exquisite 
forms  allied  him  no  longer  exclusively  to 
his  God.'  But  the  nature  of  the  art  itself 
is  unchangeable,  and  however  mcdified  by 
the  influence  of  a  spiritual  religion,  must 
;itill  assert  its  qualities,  if  it  is  to  maintain  a 
separate  character  and  aim,  as  compared 
with  other  modes  of  expression*  This  was 
gradually  ft:lt,  and  in  the  end  the  desired 
combination  was  attained  in  perfection  by. 
Raphael.  Angelico  da  Fiesole  may  b^ 
considered  the  representative  of  the  CArif. 
iiati  painters  who  underrated  the  physical 
elements  of  the  art ;  and  the  productions  of 
some  of  his  imitators,  no  longer  informed 
by  his  sincerity  and  intenseness  of  feeling, 
have  little  to  recommend  them.  Vasasi, 
aAer  praising,  as  we  have  seen,  the  works 
of  this  extraordinary  painter,  makes  the 
following  judicious  observation : — *  I  would 
not  that  any  one  should  deceive  himself, 
mistaking  awkwardness  and  want  of  skill  in 
works  of  art  for  a  devout  character,  and  on 
the  other  hand  confounding  the  beautiful 
and  true  with  the  indelicate.' 

The  painters  who  were  most  remarkable 
for  the  qualities  we  have  been  describing, 
united  with  considerable  power  of  colour, 
were  Nicolo  Alunno  of  Foligoo,  Pieiro 
Vannucci,  called  Perugino,  Andrea  Luigi 
of  Assisi,  and  Bernardino  Pinturicchio*  The 
first-named  is  the  earliest  of  the  four  in 
whom  the  impulse  alluded  to  is  remarkable* 
and  although  but  little  anterior  to  the  re8t» 
from  the  dryer  style  of  his  works,  and  from 
having  only  painted  in  distempeT:,4^  may 
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be  considered  the  Knk  between  the  practice 
of  the  older  painters  and  the  compimthreiy 
ykh  and  glowing  manner  of  Peragtno*  Hie 
latest  production  has  the  date  of  1409» 
VaBari's  account  of  Andrea  Luigi,  called 
L'Ingegno,  is  very  contradictory  in  itself; 
but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  this  paint- 
er assisted  Penigino  in  his  works  in  the 
Sixtine  chapel,  about  1480.  Passarant  it 
the  first  who  has  pointed  out  specimens  of 
this  artist's  productions :  one  is  at  Assist,  in 
its  original  place  ;  others  are  at  Rome  and 
Orvieto.  Bernardino  di  Betto,  called  Pin- 
turicchio,  of  Perugia,  was  the  oldest  scholar 
of  Perugino,  and  was  with  him  when  Ra- 
phael first  studied  under  the  same  painter. 
With  regard  to  Pinturicchio  and  his  master, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  many  of  their  later 
performances  scarcely  give  an  idea  of  the 
poweribl  and  touchmg  expressions  which 
are  so  striking  in  their  earlier  works.  Spe- 
cimens of  this  finer  manner  of  Pinturicchio 
are  lo  be  seen  at  Perugia  in  the  gallery  of 
the  academy,  at  S.  Scverino,  and  in  Rome 
Schoro,  in  the  notes  to  his  translation  of 
Vasari,  classes  with  the  best  an  Assumption, 
in  the  church  of  Monte  Oliveio,  at  Naples. 
Perugino  is  seen  to  advantage  in  Florence, 
the  celebrated  picture  formerly  in  Sta  Cht- 
ara  being  now  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Having 
been  always  exposed  to  the  sun  in  its  ori- 
ginal place  it  is  now  somewhat  faded,  but 
Yasan  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  the  colouring 
as  new  in  the  art  when  the  work  appeared  ; 
and  in  describing  the  subject — the  disciples 
and  otfa«  rs  mourning  over  the  dead  Saviour 
— says,  *  the  Marys,  having  stopped  weeping, 
look  on  the  dead  with  wonder  and  love.' 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  this  invention,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  the  violent  contor- 
tions and  grimaces  of  the  earlier  painters  in 
similar  subjects.  Other  fine  specimens  of 
the  artist  are  at  Lyons,  Perugia*  and  Rome. 
Many  of  the  scholars  of  Perugino  who  wit- 
nessed the  astonishing  progress  of  Raphael, 
ended  in  adopting  bis  manner,  to  the  total 
negleet  of  that  of  their  common  teacher. 
One  consequence  of  this  imitation,  as 
might  naturally  bo  expected,  was  the  adop- 
tion of  many  Raphaelesque  compositions, 
and  a  certain  approximation  to  the  manner, 
and  sometimes  to  the  higher  excellences,  of 
their  fellow-scholar.  Of  these  painters  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of 
Giovanni  called  Lo  Spagna,  Girolamo, 
Genga,  and  Domenico  Alfani. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  will  be 
gathered  that  this  school  had  less  of  the 
severer  elements  of  the  art,  less  anatomical 
science,  and  bokiness  in  design,  than  was 
apparent  in  Luca  8ignorelli,  and  the  nms- 


ters  who  resembled  and  preceded  him.  A 
similar  dndoctioD  is  obssrvableia  Floraice 
(although,  as  before  observed,  the  refi. 
gious  tendency  was  there  short-lived),  if  we 
oontpare  the  suooessers  of  AngeHco  dia 
Piesole  with  Verocchb.  This  ardst,  whose 
works  were  chiefly  in  scalptirre,  invites  our 
attention  to  a  chm  of  designers,  many  of 
whom  reiserabled  him  in  treating  both  arts: 
if  sculpture  sufifered  by  such  a  connectbn, 
painting  undoubtedly  gained  by  it,  and  to 
this  plulic  influence,  the  thorough  study  of 
anatomy,  and  the  e]npk>ymem  of  chiaro- 
scuro as  conducive  to  roundness,  are  greatly 
to  be  attributed.  The  latter  quality  was 
already  aimed  at  by  Masaccio  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  both  attained  perfection* 
as  regards  their  application  to  form,  in  the 
hands  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  M ichaet 
Aneek). 

The  fact,  alhided  to  by  Qiovanm  Santi, 
that  Pemgino  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  were 
intimate  friends  ('Doe  giovin  par  dictate  e 
par  d'amori ')  is  the  only  circumstance  that 
corroborates  Vasari*s  assertion  respecting 
the  education  of  Perugino  with  Yerocchm, 
Leonardo's  master;  for  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  such  a  connectkm  in 
the  style  of  the  Umbrian  master.  It  woqM 
be  easier  to  believe  that  Perugino's  earlier 
works  in  Florence  may  not  have  been  with- 
out their  efilbct  on  Leonardo,  whose  sweet' 
ness  of  expression  is  sometimes  as  remark* 
able  as  hra  accuracy  and  energy  of  form. 
Michael  Angelo  ahme  never  seems  to  have 
felt  or  acknowlec^ed  the  merit,  such  as  it 
was,  of  this  placid  and  expressive  school, 
at  least  in  the  bstanca  of  those-  painters  with 
whom  he  had  personal  intereonrse.  His 
contemptuous  tfeatmenl  of  Prancia  in  Bo^ 
logna,  and  of  Perugkio  in  Fforence,  is  well 
known ;  the  quarrel  with  Perugino,  which, 
according  to  Vasari,  was  a  bitter  one,  could 
not  but  excHe  unfiivourable  prejudices  to- 
wards Michael  Angefo  in  the  mind  of  Ra. 
phael,  who  always  retained  the  warmest 
attachment  to  his  early  teacher. 

The  life  of  Rs^hael  divMes  itself  into 
three  periods*  The  first,  to  the  age  of 
twetity-one  (1694),  was  chiefly  passed  be- 
tween Urbino  and  Perugia,  where  at  an 
early  age  he  was  placed  with  Pietro  Van^ 
nucei.  This  period  includes  his  ot*caskH)al 
oceupatKHis  in  some  of  the  towns  of  the 
Apennines,  a  visit  to  his  native  place,  a 
slmrt  stay  in  Fforence,  and  pertiaps  a 
glance  at  Siena.  In  the  second  period, 
Florence  was  his  head-quartert  till  1W)S,  in 
the  autumn  of  which  year  we  find  him 
already  occupied  in  Rome*  The  third 
period  oomprehends  his  resklence  in  Roint» 
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where,  wftfa  the  exception  of  a  visit  to 
Florence  in  1616,  he  remained  tilt  his  death, 
in  1520. 

The  years  of  his  education,  on  which  his 
fbture  habits  of  mind  and  general  taste  so 
TBOcfa  depended,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
flrst  investigated  by  rungileoni  and  Rumohr, 
and  now  more  accurately,  but  still  in  some 
respects  imperfectly,  by  Passavant.  Ra- 
phael had  lost  both  his  parents  before  he  was 
twelve  years  old  ;  a  maternal  uncle,  whom 
in  one  of  his  letters  he  styles  ^carissimo 
qoanto  padre,'  watched  over  him  with  afiec. 
tionate  interest,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a 
year  or  two  only  at  most  elapsed  before  he 
was  placed  with  Perugino.  That  his  educa- 
tion as  a  painter  had  begun  even  under 
Giovanni  Santi,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
the  specimens  which  are  shown  in  Urbino 
as  his  boyish  attempts,  all  prove,  on  exami* 
nation,  to  be  without  the  slightest  pretensions 
to  authenticity.  Of  the  painters  from  whom 
he  may  have  had  some  additional  instruction 
before  he  was  placed  with  Perueino,  Time- 
teo  Viti,  who  seems  to  have  been  most 
attached  to  him,  may  have  had  most  influ- 
ence. This  painter  had  left  the  school  of 
Francia,  in  Bologna,  and  returned  to  Urbino, 
his  native  city,  in  1495.*  A  head  of  a  boy, 
in  the  Bor^hese  gallery,  in  Rome,  is  suppcte- 
ed  on  good  grounds  to  be  the  portrait  of 
Raphael,  done  by  Timoteo  at  this  time. 
If  he  taught  the  great  artist,  he  was  in  a  few 
yearn  his  scholar's  scholar,  for  he  followed 
his  young  friend  to  Rome,  and  there  painted 
under  his  direction. 

Meanwhile,  the  works  by  earlier  masters, 
in  and  near  Urbino,  wliich  we  have  before 
adverted  to,  wer*  probably  not  without  their 
influence.  Raphael  had  visited  some  of  the 
neighbouring  towns ;  and  if  the  impressions 
of  so  early  an  age  are  to  be  reckoned  as 
important,  he  may  have  seen  the  works  of 
Angelico  da  Fiesoie  at  Forano,  near  Osimo, 
and  those  of  Glentile  da  Fabriano  at  Val  di 
Sasso.  That  the  style  of  Giovanni  Santi 
himself  had  left  permanent  traces  is  unques- 
tionable. A  certain  peculiarity  in  the  co- 
fooring  of  some  of  Raphael's  workt,  even 
at  an  advanced  period,  is  quite  distinct  from 
Penigino's  manner,  or  from  any  subsequent 
influence.  A  flesh-colour,  with  white  lights 
and  red  |ialf-tints,  is  often  observable  in  the 
works  of  Giovanni,  parttcukirly  in  the  altar- 
piece  of  Sta.  Croce  at  Fano.     With  regard 


•  Malvtflim,  in  hit  sccoant  of  the  Bolo^ete 
psmtert,  eives  the  followingr  extract  ftwsk  Franeis's 
Joamal,  dated  1495 :— •  On  the  4th  of  April  my 
dear  TimotAo  (ViU)  quitted  me.  God  grant  him 
an  happiness  and  piosperity !'  It  ie  to  be  obwrved 
that  Franeia  ia  ckMely  allied,  by  the  chAmoter  of 
to  works,  to  theUnbaan  aohoi^. 
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to  firM  impressions,  again,  it  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  Ventorini,  who,  while  iii 
Florence,  had  taught  Michael  Angelo  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  language,  publbhed 
a  Latin  grammar,  the  first  complete  work 
that  had  appealred  of  the  kind,  in  Urbhao,  in 
1494.  Hence  it  is  within  the  limits  of 
possibility  that  Raphael,  even  as  a  boy,  may 
have  heard  of  the  growing  fame  of  Hiclmel 
Angelo. 

In  the  choice  of  a  roaster,  the  opinions  of 
Giovsnni  Santi  were  doubtless  remembered 
and  attended  ta  In  the  interesting  allusions 
to  the  painters  of  the  time  in  the  poem  before 
referrcKl  to,  Perugino  is  mentioned  with  the 
best — but  his  reputation  had  greatly  risen 
subsequently.  Shortly  after  Giovanni's 
death,  Pietro's  fame  was  at  its  height ;  it  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  altar-pieCe  still  in  the 
church  of  La  Calza,  in  Florence,  the  Dead 
Christ  now  in  the  Pitti  palace,  and  the 
Ascension  done  for  S.  Ptetro  in  Peroffia, 
and  now  in  the  museum  at  Lyons.  With 
Perugino,  therefore,  the  interesting  young 
painter  was  placed  ;  and  although  there  has 
been  no  pcMsibility  hitherto  or  fixing  the 
precise  period,  the  aeries  of  his  undoubted 
works  begms  before  1580 ;  that  is,  before  he 
was  seventeen.  His  first  productions  con- 
sist of  direct  copies  flrom  Perugino,  and  of 
original  portions  in  Perugino's  pictures. 
The  earliest  known  work  is  a  copy  from  a 
subject  of  his  roa^ter^  representing  the 
Infaut  Christ  and  St.  John  embracing :  it  is 
in  Perugia,  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church 
of  S.  Pietro.  Maby  of  his  eariiest  drawings 
are  in  the  sketch*book  preserved  in  the 
academy  at  Venice. 

Before  Raphael  revisited  Urbino,  in  1490, 
on  account  of  domestic  afikirs,  the  fortunes 
of  the  Duke  OuidubaldO  had  sufiered  a 
reverse;  the  papal  army  which  he  had 
commanded,  having  been  defeated,  and  he 
himself  taken  prisoner  chiefly  through  the 
prowess  of  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  lord  of  the 
diminutive  territory  of  Cittk  di  Cestelb. 
The  Duchess  EHzabetU  Oonzaga  had 
parted  with  her  jewels,  and  the  faithful 
H^^emen  of  Urbino,  with  devoted  liberaKty» 
bad  contributed  their  utmost  to  effect  their 
sovereign's  ransom.  At  the  period  of 
Rapbaers  visit,  the  Duke  was  sufi%ring  from 
a  more  permanent  evil,  the  gmi^  which, 
according  to  Castiglione,  had  afflicted  him 
from  the  age  o(  twenty.  The  hostilities 
with  Yitellozzo  ViteHi  are  adroitly  suppress- 
ed  by  Passavant ;  for  in  the  following  year 
CiU^  dt  Castello  was  the  thtfatre  of  Raphael's 
first  occupations  on  his  own  account.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  remembered  that  these  cw^ 
daUieri  wavs  were  seUom  the  cause  of 
fauting&iimosity;  and  if  the  very  soldieitj 
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oottid  ^ght  on  any  fide,  accordingly  as  Ihe^ 
were  paid,  the  artiste  might  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  eiercising  their  talents  with  the 
same  sublime  indifTereoce  to  politics;  a 
liberal  understanding,  not  always  recognised, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  by  the  Whig  and  Tory 
Maecenases  of  more  modern  times.  The 
above  consideration  sfems  to  have  been  too 
much  overlooked  by  the  author  when  be 
elsewhere  contends  that,  in  Federigo's  time, 
it  was  impostsible  Leon  Battista  Alberti 
could  have  been  employed  as  the  architect 
of  the  ducal  palace,  beeause  he  was  pre- 
viously in  the  service  of  Sigismondo.  Mala- 
testa,  the  foe  of  U  rhino. 

In  this  visit  to  his  native  place,  Raphael, 
owing  to  bis  extreme  youth,  and  perhaps  the 
state  of  his  sovereign's  health  and  forinnes, 
dues  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  the 
court.  Some  of  his  first  works,  done  soon 
after  at  Cittadi  Caste(lo,are  still  preserved; 
but  the  well-known  Crucifixion  was,  a  few 
years  since,  in  the  gallery  of  Cardinal  Fesch, 
and  if  it  is  gone  where  that  collection  was 
destined^-to  Ajaccio,  iu  Corsica — it  can 
scarcely  be  numbered  among  the  accessible 
relics  of  the  master*  Passavant  gives  a  re- 
presentation of  it  among  some  engravings, 
which  form  a  rather  inconvenient  fplio  ap- 
pendix to  his  octavo  text.  The  description 
of  the  earliest  works  of  Raphael,  from  1500 
to  1504,  is  among  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  this  biography :  the  original  draw- 
ings and  sketches  of  some  are  still  preserv. 
ed  ;  and  several  of  these  are  in  the  Law. 
rence  collection.  Many  of  the  pictures  were 
altar-pieces  of  considerable  dimensions ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  Crucifixion,  before  mention* 
ed ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  now  in  the 
Berlin  Museum;*  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  now  in  the  Vatican;  and  tho  Coro- 
nation  of  St«  Nicholas  of  Tolentioo ;  which 
last  disappeared  from  the  Vatican  during  the 
oocupMstion  of  Rome  by  the  French  and  has 
not  since  been  heard  of.  Of  the  smaller 
works  of  ihis  period,  the  most  charming  spe- 
eimens  are  the  Staffa  Madona,  still  in  Pe- 
rugia; the  celebrated  Sposalizio,  or  Mar- 
nage  of  the  Virgin,  now  at  Milan«  and  well 
known  by  Longbl's  beautiful  engravin^r ;  the 
Christ,  with  the  Sleeping  Disciples,  in  Prince 
Gabrielli's  possession,  in  Rome ;  and  the 
composition  called  the.  Vision  of  a  Warrior. 
The  last  named,  one  of  the  few  picturas  of 
this  class  in  Englsnd,  was,  together  with  the 
original  drawing,  in  the  colleetion  of  Sir 
Mark  Sykes.f 


•  Thl«  picture  wm§  boufirht,  within  the  lact  twen. 
ty  v«an,  for  6000  HomAn  ordwns. 
t^  TiM  priM  paid  bj  dir  AL  a  to  Mr.  Otttojr  was 


The  extraordinary  talanta  of  Raphael  had 
already  received  the  homage  of  his  fellow;, 
scholars,  and,  from  the  superiority  of  the 
portk>ns  which  he  painted  in  Perugino's 
pictures,  must  have  been  acknowledged  and 
valued  by  his  master.  The  grace  and  fer- 
tility of  his  invention  at  the  age  of  twenty 
had  already  induced  some  of  the  older  patot- 
era  with  whom  he  associated  to  apply  to 
him  for  designs,  and  for  assistance  in  various 
ways«  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
Pinturicchio,  who,  having  been  commissioned 
by  Cardinal  Francesco  Piccotomini  to  paint 
a  series  of  frescoes  in  the  Libreria  of  the 
Duomo  at  Sienai  requested  Raphael  to  make 
the  designs.  Some  of  these  drawings  are 
still  in  existence ;  and  the  Sienese  love  to 
encourage  the  belief,  founded  on  a  vagoe 
statement  in  Vasari,  that  Raphael  prepared 
the  cartoons  and  painted  on  the  frescoes  as 
well  For  this  there  are  no  sufficient 
groonda;  on  the  contrary,  the  tasteless  alter- 
ations from  the  original  designs  prove  that  the 
frescoes  could  not  even  have  been  executed 
under  Raphaerseye.  Rumohrhad  already 
adduced  strong  proo&  on  this  subject,  and 
they  are  more  confirmed  by  Passavant* 
Indeed  a  very  sufficient  reason  might  of  it- 
self be  foand  in  the  number  of  works  done 
by  Raphael  elsewhere  about  the  same  time» 
At  the  period  when  Pinttiricchio's  work  be* 
gan,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  was -in 
progress;  and  without  staying  to  consider 
the  sufficient  oHH  thus  establiahed,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  an  artist  fit  to  imdertake 
such  commissions  on  his  own  account  would 
work  under  an  inferior,  though  older  painter, 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  Raphael's  assist- 
ance in  the  designs  had  been  asked  and  lib- 
erallv  given :  his  assistance  in  the  executiou 
could  not  even  have  been  desired ;  for  in 
such  a  ease  tlie  whole  work  would  no  longer 
have  been  Pinturiochio's*  At  the  same 
time  it  is  probable  that  Raphael  saw  Pintu- 
ricchio's  work  when  it  was  completed :  the 
evidence  of  his  having  visited  Siena  is  to  be 
found  in  bis  sketch-book,  preserved  in 
Venice.  In  it  is  a  drawing  from  an  antique 
group  of  the  Graces,  which  stands  in  the 
very  room  where  the  frescoes  in  question 
are  painted.  This  drawing  appears  to  have 
suggested  the  little  picture  of  the  Gsaces> 
done  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  which  is 
now  in  England. 

After  tiM  completion  of  the  Sposalizio, 
done  in  1504  for  Citta  di  CasteJlo,  Raphael 
re-visited  his  ^native  place.  ,  Urbino  had 
suffered  painful  vicissitudes  since  he  bad 
left  it.  The  Duke  Guidubaldo  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  his  capital,  tfnd  live  an 
exile  In  the  north  of  Italy,  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  Cesare  Bprgii^«  the  too  Q)llebr»t* 
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ed  »on  of  AYexflNider  VL,  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  Betnbo — ^  ofmris  humaoi  diviD>que 
jaris  contomptor  et  perturbator.'  But  this 
htiinilmtion  was  short-lived :  no  sooaer  was 
the  Dews  of  the  pope's  death  known  (August, 
1503)  than  the  cry  of  «Pehro!  Fehrof 
resounded  through  Urbino ;  the  citizens  flew 
to  arms;  the  troops  and  partisans  of  Borgia 
were  expelled;  and  in  the  same  month  GRii. 
dubaldo  returned  amid  the  acclamations  of 
his  subjects.  The  sticeeeding  pontiff,  Pius 
HI.,  the  same  Piccolomloi  before  mentioned, 
died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-six  days,  and  in 
the  elevation  of  OhiMano  deila  Rovere  ( Ju 
h'us  II.)  the  fortunes  of  Montefeltro  were 
ftiliy  established.  The  heir  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  (Jrbtno  was  at  once  nephew  to 
the  pope  and  to  Ghiidubaldo,  the  duke's  sister 
Giovanna  having  married  GHovanni  deila 
Rovere  hi  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.  Hence 
the  most  friendly  relations  subsisted  between 
Urbino  and  Rome. 

It  was  soon  after  these  occurrences  that 
Raphael,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  repaired 
t0  his  native  city,  having  been  so  circum- 
stanced that  the  chiefk  of  me  territories  where 
his  talents  had  been  so  well  appreciated  had 
all  been  in  the  pay  of  Cesare  Borgia.  To 
this  disagreeable  state  of  things  the  bio- 
grapher shuts  his  eyes,  and  so,  it  appears, 
did  Gkridubaldo;  for  the  great  artist  was 
DOW  noticed  and  employed  fy  his  own  sove- 
reign. The  Christ  with  the  Sleeping  Disci- 
ples, before  mentioned,  was  the  largest  of 
three  small  pictures  done  for  the  duke  at 
^is  time.  At  this  period  Raphael  becaftie 
acquainted  with  some  of  those  distinguished 
persons  who  were  afterwards  so  useful  to 
him.  Such  intercourse  had  its  natural  eflfect 
in  improving  and  enlarging  his  taste;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  description  of  the 
works  of  art  in  Florence,  and  particularly  of 
some  recent  and  highly  celebrated  produo- 
tions  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  increased  his 
desire  to  see  these  excellent  examples  with 
his  own  eyes.  His*  eagerness  soon  became 
irresistible ;  and  the  IXichess  of  Sora,  6to 
vanna  deila  Rovere,  gave  him  a  letter  of 
recommendation*  to  the  Gtonfaloniere  Sod- 
erini ;  a  letter,  by  the  way,  which  seems  to 
have  produced  no  effisct  whatever.  Raphael 
first  saw  Florence  in  the  autunm  of  1504. 
-  Vasari  makes  Raphael  leave  the  frescoes 
of  Pinturicchio  in  Siena  for  Ptereoce,  on 
hearing  of  the  fame  of  Michael  Angelo's 
cartoons  of  Pisa,  as  well  an  of  Leonardo's 
Battle  of  the  Standard.  In  addition  to  what 
has  been  already  stated,  it  wiH  now  appear 


*  This  dMumeot  m  fwtcKed  im  its  trao 
by  PamTAnt.  Owing  to  the  blunden  of  copyists 
it  had  bsen  a  fource  ef  iippurtant  chiundegical 
•Rors. 


that  the  worka  done  in  Perugia,  CShti  dl 
Castello,  and  Urbino,  in  1503-4,  sufficiently 
prove  the  impossibility  of  Raphael's  immedf. 
ate  co-operation  with  Pinvuricchio.  But  the 
inaccuracy  of  Vasnri's  statenrient  is  proved 
by  another  circumstance :  the  Duchess  of 
Sera's  letter  is  dated  October  1,  1504.  Mi. 
chael  Angelo's  cartoon  was  not  done  and 
shown  till  1506. 

The  works  of  Leonardo  were  thus  the 
chief  objects  of  Raphael's  curiosity,  and  soon 
became,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  objects  of 
his  imitatk>n.  The  friendship  between  Pe-  . 
rugino  and  Leonardo,  already  adverted  to, 
undoubtedly  had  its  influence ;  indeed  it  is 

fossible  that  Raphael  may  have  seen  and 
nown  Leonardo  in  Perugia,  m  1502,  or  the 
beginning  of  1509;  the  Florentine  artist 
having  repaired  thither  about  that  time,  at  the 
instance  of  Borgia,  to  inspect  the  fortifica- 
tions. But  the  favourite  objects  of  study 
among  the  younger  artists  in  Florence  were 
Masaccio's  works  in  the  Chiesa  del  Car* 
mine.  Vasari,  in  his  life  of  Masaccio, 
pifes  an  interesting  catalogue  of  the  painters, 
including  Michat«l  Aneelo,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  copying  from  tnese  compositions,  so 
remarkable  for  general  tiuth  of  imitation, 
for  a  broad  style  of  drapery,  and  the  mass* 
ing  of  light  and  shade ;  qualities  in  which 
Masaccio  had  far  surpassed  his  predecessors, 
and  in  which,  as  Vasari  observes,  he  led  the 
waj  to  what  was  emphatically  called  ih€ 
modern  manner* 

The  imitation  of  Masaccio,  and  the  other 
painters,  Lippi  and  Masolino,  whose  works 
are  in  the  same  place,  is  apparent,  as  is 
well  known,  ha  some  of  Raphael's  latest  works 
in  Rome,  namely,  the  Cartoons ;  and,  as  he 
probably  referred  to  studies  done  in  Florence^ 
It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that,  amonff  his 
numerous  drawings  still  extant,  none  of  these 
studies  appear  to  have  been  preserved.  The 
most  direct  proofe  of  this  kind,  of  his  imita* 
tion  of  Leonardo  da  Vfnci,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  still  to  be  met  witli:  one  is  in  the 
Lawrence  collection,  others  are  in  the  sketch 
book  in  the  Venetian  academy.  The  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  called  the  Madonna  del 
Gran  Duca,  now  in  the  Pitti  palaco,  and  the 
Holy  Family,  called  the  Madonna  del  Duca 
di  TerranuovD,  now  in  Naples,  were  dona 
during  Raphael's  hrst  short  stay  in  Florence; 
The  works  he  had  undertaken  in  Perugiaf 
however,  soon  required  his  presence,  and 
early  in  1505  he  was  again  there.  An  altar- 
piece,  representing  a  Holy  Family  and  sev- 
eral Saints,  was  now  completed  for  the  nuns 
of  St.  Anthony :  it  had  probably  been  begun 
some  time  before,  since  some  portions  of  it 
resemble  his  earlier  works— -while  others^ 
the  fenude  sainti  for  instance,  show  the  uhi 
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fluepoe  of  his  Florentine  fitudiee.  The  pic^ '  desirous 
ture  was  surmounted  by  a  semicircle,  with 
additional  figures;  while  the  predella  was 
composed  ofnve  small  pictures.  It  may  here 
be  necessary  to  observe^  that  an  altar- 
piece  was  not  completed  when  one  large 
composition  was  done ;  a  smaller  painting, 
sometimes  rectangular,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
instance  just  mentioned,  semi-circular,  and 
generally  representing  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  finished  the  work  above.  Frequent- 
ly  a  frame  painted  with  arabesques  and  single 
figures  was  preferred  to  a  gilt  cppper  orna- 
ment of  the  kind :  and  in  almost  every  iu- 
Stance,  the  step  (gradino,  predella)  on  the 
top  of  the  altar  was  adorned  in  front  with 
small  compositions  corresponding  in  their 
extent  with  the  width  of  the  great  picture. 
The  predella  pictures,  as  may  be  supposed, 
>7ere  in  general  slightly  painted. 

With  regard  to  the  picture  abqve  men- 
tioned, the  two  principal  portions  are  in 
Naples ;  the  five  predella  subjects,  consist- 
ing of  three  compositions  and  two  single 
^gures,  are  all  in  England.  The  two 
figures,  St.  Francis  and  St.  Anthony  of 
f  adua,  are  in  the  gallery  at  Dulwich  ;  the 
other  three  are  respectively  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  Mr.  Miles,  of  Leigh 
Court,  and  Mr.  White,  of  Barron  Hill. 
This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  pf  the  kind  of 
research  wjth  which  Passavant's  history  of 
I^pbael's  works  is  undertaken.  Another 
picture,  which  deserves  to  be  particularly 
.mentioned,  is  the  altar-piece  done  for  the 
Ansidei  family,  to  adorn  their  chapel  in  the 
church  of  the  ^erviti  at  Perugia.  This 
work,  so  interesting  from  the  period  when  it 
was  done  (1505),  is  now  at  Blenheim  castle. 
Of  the  three  predella  pictures  one  only  re- 
'  mains ;  this,  representing  the  preaching  of 
'  John  the  Baptist,  and  in  which  the  imitation 
pf  Masaccio  is  very  evident,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  In 
the  same  year  Raphael  painted  his  first 
IVesco,  that,  namely,  in  the  church  of  the 
Camaldoles,  at  Perugia.    In  composition  it 
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iter'  should  be 
employed,  and  a  council  of  laymen   and 
churchipen  decided,  according  to  a  docuroeat 
bearing  date  December,  1505,  that  *the 
Master  Rafael,  of  Urbino,'  then  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  was  the  fittest  to  undertake 
the  work.     However  honourable  this  com* 
mission  was,  the  impatience  of  Raphael  to 
revisit  Florence  was  so  extreme  that,  after 
having   made  a    finished  drawing,  which 
shows  his  first  idea  of  the  subject  (the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin),  without  proceeding 
further,  he  again  set  out  for  the  Tuscsn 
capital.     The  drawing  in  question  is  in  the 
Lawrepce  collection.    Eleven  years  afte^ 
wards,  when  ^phael  was  in  Rome,  the 
contract  Tvas  renewed,  and  he  bound  him- 
self to  deliver  the  picture  finished  in  a  year. 
He  again,  however,  was  prevented  by  his 
overwhelming  occupations ;  and  the  pictors^ 
but  just  begun  before  his  death,  was  fioiffbed 
by  bis  scholars,  Giulio  Romano  and  Frao* 
cesco  Penoi.     It  is  now  in  the  Vatican. 
Raphael  received  thirty  gold  ducats  in  ad* 
vance  in  1505;  but,  to  make  amends,  be 
afterwards,  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  pro- 
posed to  paint  the  picture  for  less  than  ths 
poor  nuns   were  ready  to  give.      In  his 
second  stay  in  Florence  the  change  io  Ba* 
phael's  style  is  very  evident ;  the  works 
done  soon  ailer  his  arrival,  and  which  mark 
the  transition,  are  not  among  the  least  in* 
te resting.     Of  two  Holy  Families  presented 
to  the  accomplished  Taddeo  Taddei,  in  gra« 
titude  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness  the 
artist  had  experienced  from  him,  one,  in  a 
circular  form,  is  in  the  gallery  of  Lord 
Francis  Egerton  ;*  original  studies  for  the 
same  picture  are  in  the  Lawrence  collection^ 
Vasari  observes  that   the  larger   manner 
which  Raphael  acquired  in  Florence  is  be* 
ginnieg  to  be  apparent  in  the  pictures  done 
K>r  TfSdei,  while  the  influence  of  his  educa* 
tion  with  Perugino  is  yet  traceable :  this 
remark  is  quue  applicable  to  the  work  Joat 
munugned.     Some  of  his  earliest  portraits, 
.  .such  as  thosft  of  Angelo  and  Aladdaleiia 

resembles  the  upper  part  of  the  Dispute  of  Dodj,  in  tlie  Piui  palace,  were  done  al  tfaiw 


the  Sacrament,  as  it  is  called,  afterwards 
painted  in  Rome :  with  regard  to  this  re- 
semblance, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  arrangement  was  in  the  first 
instance  adopted  by  Raphael  from  earlier 
masters ;  it  appears,  for  example,  in  Angeli- 
co  da  Fiesole.  The  increased  breadth  of 
manner  which  is  observable  in  this  work 
xnay  partly  have  been  owing  to  the  larger 
execution  so  indispensable  in  frescoj  but 
Passavant  attributes  the  improvement  also 
In  a  great  measure  to  the  study  of  Masaccio. 
A  commission  for  an  altar.piece  for  the 
nuns  of  Monte  Luce,  near  Perugia,  exhibits 
Raphael  in  m  new  light.    The  ladies  were  j 


time. 

Iliiherto  we  have  omitted  10  stsl0  thi 
prool:^  of  Raphaels  movements  and  alajr  in 
different  places,  because  they  admit  of  00 
qut'stiun  wliaiever.  We  bavo  now.  hew* 
ever,  to  cxnmine  aatatemi^nt  of  rttstfRvmnrffi 
in  which,  though  we  ore  dispowi'i!  to  fu^rp- 
vviiK  him^  the  evidence  is  nyi  m>  lnt»i^^ 
lie  as  in  the  other  caises,  .Tlif  «» 
relates  to  Raphafil'l 
t^ 4 lowing  arc  **" 
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perMDatly  known  to  him:  he  might  have 
beea  favourably  prepoaaeasecl  towards  the 
Bologoeae  artist  from  the  first,  by  the  ac- 
counts of  that   painter's  scbolar»  Timoteo 
Vitiy  but,  aa  he  spenkt  of  the  sacred  cha- 
racter of  Francia's  Madonnas,  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  had  opportooities  of  seeing  sev- 
eral such  works  at  Bologna  at  the  same 
time  when  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
artist  himself.     In  the  next  place  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Raphael  painted  an  AdoraUon  of 
the  Shepherds  for  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  who 
held  the  supreme  swity  in  Bologna  till  the 
autumn  of  1506,  when  he  was  expelled  by 
JuUua  IL     An  interesting  proof  of  the  friend- 
ship between  Raphael  and  Frsncia  exists 
again  in  a  picture  now,  according  to  Passs- 
yant,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Allen  Oil- 
more  :  the  design,  the  biographer  observes, 
unquestionably  resembles  the  taste  of  Ra- 
phael, while  the  execution  is  as  certainly 
that  of!  Francia.     Traces  of  similar  co-ope- 
ration   in  a  work    of   liorenzo   Costa,  a 
scholar  of  Francia,  may  also  be  adduced  to 
confirm  the  supposition  that  Raphael  was  in 
Bologna  at  the  period  in  question,  namely, 
the  earlier  part  of  1506.     In  the  summer 
of  the  same  year  he  was  again  at  Urbino, 
and  had  now  an  opportuniiy  of  seeing  that 
court  in  all  its  splendour.     As  he  did  sev- 
eral small  works,  including  portraits,  for  his 
sovereign  on   this  occasion,  it  is  probable 
that  he  remained  till  the  autumn,  when  Ju- 
lius IL,  with  twenty-two  cardinals  and  a 
very  numerous  suite,  passed  three  days  at 
Urbino  on  his  way  to  Bologna;  and  the  ac- 
quaintance between  the  discerning  pontiff 
and  the  future  painter  of  the  Vatican  may 
have  begun  on  this  occasion.     The.  por- 
traits of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  a  draw- 
ing of  Pietro  Bembo,  done  at  this  period, 
are  lost ;  of  two  small  Holy  Families,  one 
is  at  St.  Petersburg — the  other  is  recognised 
by  Passavant  in  a  Madonna  and  Child,  now 
in  the  Marquis  Aguado's  gallery  at  Paris ; 
but  we  confess  the  style  of  that  work  seems 
to  us  to  belong  to  an  earlier  perkd.     The 
pkiture  of  the  Graces  before  mentioned  is 
more  probably  of  this  time  ;  this  specimen 
was  purchased  by  the  late  Lord  Dudley 
from  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.     A  picture  of 
Su  George  and  the  Dragon  was  sent  by 
Duke   Guidubaldo  as  a  present  to  King 
Henry  Yll.  of  England^     It  was  taken  to 
this  country  in  the  autumn  of  1506,  with 
other  gifts,  by  Coimt  Castigiione,  who  acted 
as  proxy  for  his  sovereign  to  complete  the 
ceremonies  of  installing  the  Duke  a  knighP 
of  the  garter — (the  blue  riband  bad  been 
sent,  when  an  embassy  from  England  wait- 
ed on  Pope  Julius  on  his  accession) ;— -and 
perhaps  a  smaller  picture  of  St.  ^George 


done  by  Raphael  when  at  Urbino,  in  1504, 
was  also  a  compliment  to  this  country.  The 
last- mentioned  picture  is  in  the  Louvre;  the 
larger  composition  is  now  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Hermitage  at  Su  Petersburg;  and  thus 
a  work  of  the  great  artist,  expressly  destined 
(bra  king  of  England,  Jws  been  suflfered  to 
leave  the  country* 

The  pretensions  of  Urbino  about  this 
time  to  rank  high  as  a  school  of  taste,  learn- 
ing and  polished  manners,  have  been  al. 
ready  adverted  to ;  and  Passavant  attaches 
due  importance  to  the  infiuence  of  such  cir- 
cumstances on  a  mind  like  Raphaels.  The 
Duke  Guidubaldoi  who,  notwithstanding 
some  reverses,  displayed  on  many  occasions 
the  military  talents  of  his  father,  had  a  more 
cultivated  mind  than  his  predecessor*  His 
lady,  Elizaljetta  Gonzaga,  of  Mantua, 
scarcely  inferior  to  Battista  Sforza  ia  graver 
acquirements,  was  celebrated  beyond  the 
high-born  dames  of  ber  age  for  the  grace 
and  dignity  of  her  manners,  and  was  as 
eminently  remarkable  for  the  purity  oi  her 
mind  as  for    her  extraordinary  beauty.* 


CujuB  eximiA.  virtute,  moribus  ct  pene  diyina 
pulchritudine,  maritus  ab  omnibus  felicissimus  et 
beaticsimua  habebatnr.'  Baltha&sar  Castilioniua 
ad  faeralicftfimm  BrUannim  Regent  Heturieum  De 
Guidubaldo  Urbini  Duce.  Foro  Sompronii,  1513. 
Two  ycara  after  her  marriage,  according  to  fiembo, 
her  husband,  <  mserens  dolensque  uxori  aperit  putare 
se  magicis  impediri,  qQo  minus  virura  illi  ostendere 
sese  potoit,  se  misenim  ao  porro  iafeliciBsimam 
nuncopat.  Mulier,  qae  multo  ante  id  quod  erat 
rata,  nihil. apud  virum  quesla  unquam  fuerat^  nuL 
lum  uUi  morlalium  verham  de  ea  re  fecerat,  tum 
ilium  Bolata  hilari  vultu  oral,  sustineat  feratque  for- 
tunes injoriam.  Cluod  ad  se  attinet  bono  animo 
jubet  esse;  nihil  sese  minas  emn  mmare,  aat  in 
poaterum  amaturam  affirmat :  quern  qaidem  domo 
pudicitife  suib  florem  ad  ilium  attulerit,  eum  se  usque 
ad  rogum  perlaturam.  Utque  dicit,  ctiam  facit.* 
Perhaps  no  praises  ever  bestowed  on  woman  can  be 
compared,  both  for  eloquence  and  sincerity,  with 
those  contained  in  Bembo's  little  ?olun|e  (DeGnido 
Ubaldo,  &c.,  RomsB,  1548),  composed,  as  the 
writer  tells  us,  when  the  duchess  had  lost  her  beauty 
through  sorrow  and  misfortune.  That  ber  fame 
was  long  remembered  in  England  we  can  hardly 
doobt^-and  not  improbably  Shakppeare  may  have 
taken  from  Bembo's  portraiture  a  hint  for  his  Mi. 
randa,  f.^..* — 

*  Itaqne  multas  seepc  fsminas  vidi,  audivi  etiam 
esse  plures,  qusB  certamm  omnino  virtutum,  opti. 
marum  quidem  illamm  atque  clarissimarum,  sed 
tamen  perpaucarum,  sptendore  illustrarentur :  in 
qu&  vero  omnep  collectie  conjunetieque  virtutes 
conspicerentur,  hoBC  una  extitit ;  cujus  omnino  pa- 
rem  atque  similem,  aut  etiam  inferiorem  paulcnon 
modo  non  Tidi  uUaiBi,  ted  ea  ubi  caset  etiam  na 
audivi  quidem.' 

*  fur  flsreral  virtues 
Have  I  liked  several  women  |  never  an j 
With  so  full  soul  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil ;  but  you,  O  you, 
Bo  p^ect  and  so  peerleas,  are  created 
Ofarsrycnaturs'sbsst,'.  ^  j 
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Under  her  auspices  the  eourt  of  Urbino  at- 
tained chat  celebrity  as  the  centre  of  all  that 
was  refined  and  distinguished,  which  has 
been  perpetuated  in  the  *Ck>rtegiano'  of  Cas- 
tiglione.  This  nobleman,  who  stood  in  rela- 
tion to  Raphael  mucsh  as  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
afterwards  did  to  Vandyck,  makes  Urbino 
the  scene  of  his  discussions  on  the  manners 
of  an  accomplished  cavalier;  and  perhaps 
he  is  not  less  celebrated  as  Raphael's  friend 
than  as  the  author  of  the  work  in  question. 
That  the  interkxsutors  of  the  Ck>rteglano 
were  really  present  at  the  court  of  Urbino, 
and  that  such  a  dialogue  was  held  at  the 
dose  of  1506,  we  learn  from  the  author 
himself;  but  we  cannot  suppose,  with  Pas« 
savant,  that  the  expressions  given  to  these 
personages  are  to  be  considered  as  strictly 
belonging  to  the  period,  and  as  such  to  be 
taken  as  historical  matejk'ials.  Castiglione 
distinctly  says  that  he  w|(s  in  England  when 
the  discussion  took  place ;  that  he  composed 
his  book  some  years  afterwards,  and  tnat  he 
altered  it  considerably  before  it  was  printed, 
long  after  Raphael's  death.  Hence  a  com- 
parison between  Raphael  and  Michael  An- 
gelo,  which  is  introduced,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  referred  to  the  supposed  date  of  the  dia- 
logues, but,  like  many  other  circumstances, 
is  to  be  understood  as  suggested  by  later 
occurrences.  As  a  proof  of  this,  a  picture 
by  Raphael  is  alluded  to,  which  was  done 
\oufi  after  he  was  established  in  Rome. 

The  real  interest  and  importance  of  the 
essay,  as  connected  with  the  manners  of  the 
period,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  over- 
looked  by  Passavant,  who  prefers  quoting  a 
long  Platonic  revery  which  Castiglione  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Bembo.  It  would,  per. 
haps,  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if  the 
biographer  had  descended  to  minor  matters : 
it  would  have  thrown  more  light  on  certain 
notions  of  beauty  prevalent  at  the  time,  if  he 
had  taken  notice  of  the  remark  that  the  Ita- 
lian ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  removing  the 
hairs  of  their  eyebrows  and  forehead  (I.  1 ;) 
thus  accounting  for  the  almost  invisible  arch 
over  the  eyes  of  Raphael's  Madonnas,  as 
well  as  for  their  singularly  high  foreheads. 
It  would  have  in  some  degree  explained  the 
grave  character  of  the  It^ian  schools,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Florence,  if  he  had 
alluded  to  the  observation  of  one  of  these 
Chesterfields  on  the  propriety  of  constantly 
maintaining  a  dignified  deportment  (I.  1.) 
Elsewhere  it  is  observed  *  that  the  manners 
of  the  Spaniards  suit  the  Italians  better  than 
those  of  the  French  ;  for  the  sedateness  and 
gravity,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  former, 
appear  to  be  much  fitter  for  us  than  the  vi- 
vacity of  the  latter,'  (1.  2.)  Ladies,  it  is  re« 
marked,  seldom  show  their  teeth ;  and  we 


may  add  that  scarcely  any  examples  aret» 
be  inet  with  in  the  paintings  of  the  age  where 
this  evidence  of  gaiety  is  observable ;  a  di« 
rect  prohibition,  with  r^ard  to  laughioff, 
occurs  in  Ludovico  Dolce's  *  Dialogo  delr 
Institoto  delle  I>onne :'— *  Fogga  sopra  tntto 
ii  riso  in  totti  i  luoght,  e  nolle  occasion!  piCl 
tosto  lo  accenni  che  ne  dimostri  efifetto  ;*— « 
and  is  most  literally  attended  to  in  alt  Yene- 
tisn  pictures,  in  which,  whatever  is  the  sub- 
ject, and  whatever  the  figures  are  doing,  the 
most  imperturbable  calmness  of  expression 
is  observable.  The  heavy  eyelid,  the '  santo» 
onesto  e  grave  ctglio,'  iHiich  Giovanni  Santi 
attributes  to  Battiata  Sforsa,  is  again  a  uni- 
versal characteristic  of  the  pictures  of  the 
time,  and  is  exaggerated  by  the  religious 
painters,  particularly  Francia  and  Perugino, 
from  whom  it  was  adopted  by  Raphael  in 
his  early  works.  The  exception  which  the 
manners  of  Florence  at  this  time  formed  to 
the  rest  of  (taly  is  alluded  to  historically  by 
various  writers,  and  ii)  attributed  partly  to 
political  circumstances,  partly  to  that  classic, 
or  almost  pagan  mania,  for  wfawh  the  Tuscan 
capital  was  remarkable  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Rumohr,  with  hia  usual 
acuteness,  observes  a  certain  gay,  cheerfhl 
character  in  Raphaels  Madonnas,  done  after 
he  was  in  Florence :  it  may  be  said  to  dis« 
tinguish  them,  not  only  from  his  earlier,  but 
from  his  later  productions.  The  source  of 
these  dimpled  expressions,  which  had  a  pe- 
culiar charm  applied  to  sacred  subjects,  al- 
though it  thus  reduced  them  to  mere  doroesw 
tic  scenes,  was  unquestionably  Leonardo  da 
Vinci ;  and  among  the  first  works  by  that 
original  painter  which  Raphael  saw  on  first 
visiting  Florence,  was  the  smiling  portrait 
of  Mona  Lisa,  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  the 
cartoon  of  the  Holy  Family,  now  in  the 
Royal  Academy  in  London. 

On  Raphael's  return  to  Florence,  at  the 
close  of  1506,  he  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
Michael  Angelo's  celebrated  cartoon  of  Pisa ; 
and  a  closer  study  of  anatomy  and  form  is 
soon  after  apparent  in  his  own  works.  To 
the  next  year  and  half  (for  in  Septemberi 
I&09,  we  find  him  already  occupied  in 
Rome)  belongs  some  of  his  most  interesting 
pictures  of  Madonnas,  Saints,  and  Holy  Fa- 
milies. We  have  only  space  to  refer  to  a 
very  few.  The  larger  of  Lord  Cowper's 
Madonnas  is  to  be  classed  among  the  works 
of  this  period ;  the  smaller  appears  to  have 
been  painted  somewhat  earlier.  The  cele- 
brated *  Belle  Jardiniere,'  now  in  the  liouvre, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  picture  which  Vasari 
saya  was  left  with  the  blue  drapery  unfin. 
ished,  and  was  completed  by  Ridolfo  Ghir- 
landajo«  Many  a  copy,  with  a  due  want  of 
hamxMiy  in  the   blue  drapery,' has  been 
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brought  to  li|^t,'  from  time  to  time^  as  the 
picture  alluded  to  by  Vasari,  but  the  seal  of 
Raphael's  genius  bas  been  still  acknowledged 
to  be  most  unequivocal  in  the  Paris  picture. 
The  original  cartoon^  in  an  injured  state*  is 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Leicester.  The  St. 
Catherine,  in  the  National  Gallery,  has  an 
interest  from  the  light,  rapid  manner  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  painted.* 
Slight  as  it  is,  several  careful  studies  for  it 
exist ;  a  cartoon  of  the  same  size  is  in  the 
Xiouvre;  a  sketch  for.  the  head  is  in  the 
Lawrence  collection,  and  a  small  drawing 
for  the  whole  figure  is  in  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  at  Chatsworth. 

The  most  elaborate  and  studied  picture 
belonging  to  this  period  is  *  tlie  Entombment 
of  Christ,'  now  in  the  Borghese  palace  at 
Rome.  The  commission  was  given  by  Ato- 
lanta  Baglioni,  soon  after  Giovanni  Paolo 
Baglioni  bad  regained  possession  of  Perugiai 
(1507.)  The  cartoon  was  completed  in  Flo- 
rence, in  the  presence  of  the  works  of  Mi. 
chael  Angelo  and  Leonardo;  the  picture, 
according  to  Vasari,  was  done  in  Perugia. 
Of  the  accompaniments  of  this  work,  an  up. 
per  portion  is  still  in  the  church  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco, in  that  city  ;  the  small  pictures  of  the 
predella  are  in  the  Vatican.  The  studies 
lor  this  altar-piece  that  still  exist  are  an  in- 
teresting  proof  of  the  efforts  made  by  Ra. 
pbael  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  great  de- 
signers then  in  Florence*  Nine  drawings 
of  different  arrangements  for  the  subject,  or 
particular  portions,  are  in  the  Lawrence  col- 
lection. Another,  still  differently  composed, 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  seven 
or  eight  more  exist  in  various  collections  on 
the  continent.  In  one  of  those  in  the  Law- 
rence series  the  skeleton  is  drawn  within  the 
outline. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  in  several  in- 
stances, and  we  might  add  very  many  others, 
the  drawings  by  Raphael,  for  well-known 
pictures,  are  in  the  Lawrence  collection.  A 
few  of  these  only,  it  appears,  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Prince  of  Orange;  we 
lervently  hope,  that  before  it  is  too  late,  the 
remainder  will  be  preserved  for  this  country. 
No  outlay  of  money  for  such  purposes,  we 
are  persuaded,  could  be  more  wisely  appro- 
priated ;  and,  without  even  considering  the 
certain  good  which  in  the  end  would  result 
to  the  arte,  we  venture  to  think  it  a  narrow 
economy  to  deny  a  rational  enjoyment  to  the 
constantly  increasing  xslass  of  persons  who 
take  an  interest  in  such  studies.  The  exam- 
ple of  Paris  shows  that  a  selection  of  these 


«  Lord  Northwiek  had  ptid  90001.  for  this  pie- 
^tnmtoBdr.Dsy. 


works  might  be  shown  in  a  certain  number 
of  frames,  and  changed  for  others  from  time 
to  time.  Should  the  biography  now  before 
us  be  translated,  as  we  trust  it  will,  a  co/o- 
logu^  raisonrU  of  all  these  works  will  be  at 
once  ready  for  every  hand  ;  the  number  of 
those  who  can  relish  them  will  be  thus  great- 
ly increased  ;  and  after  all,  association  is  the 
spell  by  which  not  only  art,  but  nature  her- 
self, becomes  lastingly  attractive* 

In  April,  1508,  the  Pope's  nephew,  Fran- 
cesco Maria  delta  Rovere,  succeeded. to  the 
sovereignty  of  Urbino  on  the  death  of  Gui- 
dubaldo,  and  Raphael,  writing  to  Urbino 
soon  after,  desired  his  uncle  to  procure  him 
a  recommendation  from  the  young  Duke  to 
the  Gonfaloniere  Soderini,  who  was  about 
to  have  a  room  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
painted.  From  what  followed,  however,  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  both  the  Duke  and 
the  Pope  himself  preferred  securing  the  ta- 
lents of  so  great  a  painter  for  Rome,  for  in 
the  summer,  or  early  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  Raphael  left  Florence  in  haste ; 
his  letter  to  Francia,  dated  from  Rome  in 
September,  speaks  of  his  overwhelming  af- 
fairs there,  as  if  he  had  been  already  some 
time  regularly  at  work.  Besides  the  Giar- 
diniera,  the  Madonna  del  Baldachino,  and 
other  works  left  unfinished  in  Florence,  we 
may  here  mention  a  large  picture,  represent- 
ing the  Madonna  and  various  Saints,  lately 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Solly,  (and  if  still 
to  be  obtained,  why  not  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery?^ Many  of  these  works  were  com- 
pleted by  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo. 

The  biographers  of  Rsphael  have  often 
indulged  in  conjectures  as  to  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  invitation  to  Rome.  Bramante, 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  the  Duchess  of  v 
Sora,  may  all  have  been  instrumental ;  but 
Rumohr  very  justly  observes,  that  as  Julius 
II.  had  begun  his  vast  plans  in  architecture 
and  sculpture,  and  had  already  assembled 
several  painters  round  him,  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  he  should,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, invite  Raphael,  now  acknowledged  to 
be  second  to  none,  to  assist  in  carrying  his 
projects  into  effect. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Raphael's  en- 
thusiasm for  his  art,  his  mind  received  an 
impulse  unfelt  before,  under  the  influence  of 
the  vigorous  and  enterprising  Julius*  That 
Pontiff,  who  even  as  cardinal  had  directed 
considerable  architectural  works,  now  aimed 
at  a  character  of  greatness  in  all  he  under- 
took, commensurate,  at  least,  with  his  own 
high  estimate  of  his  power.  The  plan  of 
rebuilding  St.  Peter's  was  conceived  on  the 
scale  in  which  we  see  it.  To  leave  a  mauso- 
leum for  himself,  corresponding  with  the  im- 
portance of  his  political  history  was  anothoj^ 
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of  his  schemes,  and  Michael  Aqgelo  was  se. 
lected  as  the  sculptor.  The  Pope  persuaded 
the  same  great  artist,  who  even  doubted  his 
own  powers  as  a  fresco-painter,  to  undertake 
the  ceilingf  of  the  Capelki  Sistina ;  and  thus 
were  produced  the  most  majestic  forms  that 
painting  has  yet  embcdied.  Lastly,  the 
frescoes  of  Raphael  in  the  upper  danze  of 
the  Vatican  might  never  have  existed  but  for 
the  noble  ambition  of  Julius. 

Six  of  the  compositions  just  named,  besides 
the  many  accompanying  smaller  subjects, 
were  done  in  this  pontificate  ;  that  is,  from 
Raphael's  arrival  in  Rome  in  lb08  to  1518; 
and  when  to  these  are  added  the  numerous 
altar-pieces,  Holy  Families,  and  portraits, 
done  \n  the  same  years,  the  labour  both  of 
hand  and  mind,  is  more  than  ever  astonish, 
ing.  The  difficulty  of  assigning  sufficient 
time  for  the  unquestionable  works  of  the 
master  is  even  increased  in  the  following 
seven  years  from  Leo's  accession  to  the 
death  of  the  painter.  The  frescoes  have 
been  oflen  and  well  described,  and  perhaps 
Passavant  may  be  said  to  have  improved  on 
former  writers  in  his  description  of  the*  Phi- 
losophy,' or  School  of  Athens,  as  it  is  called: 
in  one  respect,  however,  his  remarks  have 
disappointed  us.  From  a  wish  to  exalt  Ra- 
phael as  much  as  possible,  he  leans  to  the 
opinion  that  the  painter  chiefly  drew  on  his 
own  stores  for  the  invention  of  these  works. 
He,  indeed,  admits,  from  the  evi'lence  of  a 
letter  of  Raphael  to  Ariosto,  that  the  artist 
consulted  his  friends  respecting  the  person- 
ages to  be  introduced  in  these  compositions ; 
but  because  Pietro  Be  mho  and  one  or  two 
others  came  to  Rome  some  years  later,  he 
hastily  concludes  that,  till  then,  no  such  as- 
sistance was  at  hand.  In  this  he  is  mistaken  ; 
without  giving  a  catalogue  of  all  the  learned 
mnd  accomplished  men  *  who  were  in  the 
"  habit  of  assembling  in  the  gardens  and  li- 
brary of  the  celebrated  Colocci,  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  names  of  Inghirami,  Sado. 
leto,  and  the  younger  Beroaldo ;  for  the 
suggestions  of  either'  might  fully  account 
even  for  the  extraordinary  display  of  erudi- 
tion which  the  ffrst  frescoes  painted  by  Ra. 
phael  contain*     It  would  have  been  better, 


*  Prom  a  wish,  perhaps,  to  exalt  the  splendoDf 
of  Leo's  court,  Roaeoe  has  not  gfiven  a  very  full  cir 
favourable  account  of  the  men  of  letters  who  were 
in  Rome  during  the  Pontificate  of  Julius  ;  in  this 
he  has  been  corrected  by  his  Italian  translator, 
Count  Bossi,  who  observes :  *<La  provapiil  lumino- 
M  delta  mia  opinione  si  ha  forte  nel  Pontifioato 
stesso  di  Leon  X.,  nel  quale,  siocome  brevissimo, 
le  scienze,  ie  lettere,  e  le  arti  non  avrebbero  potuto 
crescero  a  tan  to  splendore,  ee  non  avesse  preesis. 
tito  un  fondo  d*istruzione,  che  forse  in  quella  capi. 
#  taW  noQ  gi  esUiise  giamraak*— o.  11. 


in  short,  to  assume,  as  every  anprefjudiced 
person  must,  without  any  derogation  of  Ra^ 
phaePs  powers,  that  some  of  the  painter's 
learned  friends  had  given  him  the  leading 
points  of  the  great  arguments  he  treated,  as 
well  as  the  selection  of  personages  intro- 
duced  as  representatives  of  remarkable 
epochs.  If  the  biographer  had  assumed 
this,  in  addition  to  his  very  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  pictures  themselves,  he  would 
have  connected  them  with  the  state  of  learn- 
ing and  the  modes  of  thinking  belonging  to 
the  time  when  Raphael  painted. 

And  here  we  may  observe,  that  the  histo- 
ry which  a  picture  pretends  to  represent, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  in  reality  a  far  truer 
mirror  of  the  age  when  it  is  done.  It  is 
when  works  of  art  are  viewed  in  this  light 
that  they  become  so  precious  to  the  cultivat- 
ed spectator,  and  open  sources  of  interest  to 
him  which  mike  ample  amends  for  any 
defect  of  connoisseurship  in  which  the 
artist  may  consider  himself  superior.  Pas- 
savantls  description  of  the  figures  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  in  the  subject  of  *  Philosophy ' 
is  strikingly  just,  but  the  painter's  character- 
istic representation  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
lively  result  of  the  enthusiastic  study  of 
these  philosophers  at  the  period.  In  the 
subject  of  Jurisprudence,  one  of  the  four 
frescoes  in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura,  the 
invention  and  treatment  appear  to  us  to  have 
been  evidently  snggestea  by  the  Nicoma- 
chean  £thics  of  Aristotle ;  for  here,  as  iu 
that  philosopher's  system,  the  science  of 
morals  is  the  basis  of  law.  The  principal 
picture,  representing  Temperance,  Fortitude, 
and  Prudence,  is  surmounted  by  the  single 
figure  of  Justice ;  the  fifth  chapter  of  Aris- 
totle's Treatise  is  the  b^t  commentary  on 
this  arrangement ;  the  passages  are  numerous 
which  confirm  the  view  thus  taken,  but  the 
single  expression,  ^  Justice  is  not  a  part,  but 
the  whole,  of  virtue,'  is  sufilicient.  The 
inscription  again,  which  accompanies  Ra- 
phael's figure,  <  jus  suum  ouique  tribuens,' 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  more  particular 
definition  which  follows.  Aristotle  holds  the 
volume  of  the  Ethics  (so  inscribed)  in  his 
hand,  in  the  subject  of '  Philosophy.' 

The  labours  of  the  painter  were  to  ha^re 
been  confined,  in  the  part  of  the  Vatican 
where  he  was  employed,  to  the  few  walls 
that  remained  to  be  covered ;  but  no  sooner 
was  the  first  fVesco  done  than  the  Pope 
ordered  all  the  works  by  other  artists  to  be 
demolished,  and  the  walls  prepared  afresh 
for  Raphael.  This  decision  must  have 
placed  so  young  a  painter,  who,  as  Vasari 
says  on  another  occasion,  *  era  la  gentilezza 
stessa,'  in  a  very  painful  situation.  In  the 
next  room  to  that  in  which  he^was  eiDpk>3Fed 
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bif  matter  Ponigino  was  at  this  very  time  at 
work  00  the  ceiling :  in  the  room  on  the 
opposite  side  the  now  venerable  Luca  Signo- 
relli  bad  just  finished  an  elaborate  work  as  a 
ooropanioo  to  one  before  alluded  to,  painted 
many  years  previously  by  his  master,  Pietro 
della  Franoesca.  Other  works  by  experi. 
enced  artists  were  on  the  ceilings  and  walls 
of  the  same  rooons.  Parts  of  tl^  ceilings  in 
more  than  one  instance  were  suffisred  to 
remain,  although  the^  subjects  had  little 
reference  to  Uie  representations  on  the 
walls;  hence  Passavant  is  not  strictly 
correct  in  saying,  with  Vasari,  that  Peru* 
gino's  work  was  particularly  or  exclusively 
respected. 

Of  the  Holy  Families  painted  even  while 
these  great  works  were  in  progress,  we  will 
merely  mention  the  round  picture  lately  in 
England  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Goesvelf|* 
and  now  in  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia — 
(a  specimen,  by  the  way,  with  regard  to 
which,  notwithstanding  Passavant's  admira- 
tion, some  difierence  of  opinion  existed); 
the  beautiful  composition  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Madonna  di  Loreto,  which,  it 
seems,  is  lost ;  and  the  Madonna  with  the 
In&nt  Christ  and  St.  John  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Garvagh.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  graceful  Madonna  and  Child  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lford  Francis  Egerton,t  and 
another  traced  by  Passavant  from  the 
Orleans  collection  to  that  of  Mr.  Bogprs. 
Of  altar-pieces  that  of  Foligno  was  the 
principal  work  of  the  period;  and  in  the  list 
of  portraits,  that  of  Pope  Julius,  so  excellent 
and  so  often  copied,  stands  pre-eminent — it 
is  now  in  the  Pitti  palace.  A  portrait  of  the 
Marchese  Federigo  Gonzafnif  of  Mantua,  is, 
we  believe,  in  England.  But  the  Camera 
della  Segnatura  was  scarcely  completed 
before  other  works  were  undertaken  in  three 
different  churches.  The  Isaiah  in  St. 
Agosiino,  after  having  been  once  finished, 
was  destroyed  and  entirely  re-painted, 
according  to  Vaitari,  in  consequence  of 
RaphaePs  impressions  on  seeing  the  Capella 
Sistina.  The  imitation  of  Michael  Angelo  is 
unquestionable  in  this  figure,  and  in  the  two 
accompanying  boy-angels;  but,  except  by 
Vasari,  it  has  never  been  considered  equal 
to  Raphael's  own  clmracteristic  works ;  the 
date  (1512)  of  this  figure  is  satisfactorily 
proved  by  Passavant ;  it  may  be  considered 
to  fix  the  time  when  Raphael  first  saw  the 
Capella  Sistina.  A  fresco  was  designed 
ana  executed  shortly  after  in  Agostino 
Chigi's  chapel  in  the  Chissa  della  Pace; 

•  Tho  price  paid  for  it  by  Mr.  Coeevelt  was 
400W. 
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the  Prophets  and  Sybils  it  reprea^its  no 
longer  betray  a  direct  imitatwn  of  Michael 
Angelo,  but  were  probably  suggested  by  hia 
subjects.  The  Sybils,  like  the  figures  of  the 
Virtues  in  the  Jurisprudence,  (the  last  ia 
order  of  time  painted  in  the  Camera  della 
Segnatura.)  are  treated  id  a  grander  and 
broader  artyle  than  is  observable  in  earlier 
works.  The  Prophets,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  evidently  executed  from  bis  designs  by 
some  assistant ;  they  were  in  fact  tlie  work 
of  Timoteo  V iti.  The  chapel  belonging  to 
the  same  Agostino  Chigi,  in  the  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo,  was  to  have  beea 
entirely  painted  by  Raphael ;  the  dedgnsi 
indeed,  were  made  about  die  period  lo 
which  we  now  refer,  but  the  work  was  not 
entirely  completed,  with  various  alterat]ons» 
till  long  afler  his  death.  In  the  same  year 
a  second  room  was  begun  in  the  Vatican : 
two  of  the  frescoes,  the  Hdiodorus  and  the 
Mass  of  Bolsena,  were  probably  completed 
before  the  death  of  Julius,  in  February, 
1513. 

Vasari,  in  the  introducticn  to  the  third 
part  of  his  work,  in  a  comparative  view  of 
the  merits  of  the  great  painters,  after  observ. 
ing  that  Andrea  del  Sarto  followed  Raphael 
in  some  respects,  remarks  that  the  Floren- 
tine's colouripg  was  *^non  tanta  gagUarda,** 
less  daring  and  powerful  than  that  of  his 
great  prototype.  In  fact,  the  Heliodorua 
and  the  Mass  of  Bolsena,  in  addition  to  their 
other  excellences,  are  the  best  coloured 
frescoes  the  art  can  boast.  The  frescoes  of 
Titian  at  Padua  do  not  approach  them  ia 
richness  and  glow;  and  when  Raphael  ia 
spoken  of  as  a  great  colourist,  it  is  these 
two  works  chie^  whbh  are  understood  to 
be  referred  to.  Several  portraits  and  por- 
tions of  altar-pieces  have,  however,  the  same 
powerful  character,  and  the  fine  female 
portrait  in  the  tribane  at  Florence  waa 
formerly  attributed  to  Gbrgione.  Rumohr 
imagines  that  the  great  colourist  just  named 
may  have  seen  the  fresco  of  the  Mass  of 
Bolsena;  but,  unfortunately  for  such  aa 
hypothesis,  Giorgione  died  before  it  was 
begun — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  improbability 
of  his  ever  having  vbited  Rome.  Having 
noticed  one  of  this  writer's  oversights,  wa 
must  in  justice  quote  his  fine  remark  on  a 
portion  of  this  same  picture : — '  The  upper 
group,  consisting  of  Julios  II.,  some  cardi- 
nals and  prelates  of  the  courtr-the  first  fiill 
of  boldness  and  defiance,  the  latter  obsequi- 
ous and  subtle-*formsaa  historical  contrast, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  to  the 
German  brute  force  and  honest  stubborn 
simplicity  of  the  Swiss  attendants.  'J'he 
dominion  of  priests  and  Swiss  infantry  were 
the  two  great  moving  principles  of  Europeaft 
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politics  duriDg  the  sixteenth  century.  I 
doubt  whether  in  any  historian  they  are  so 
intelligibly,  so  objectively  represented,  as  in 
this  instance.'  Passavant,  again*  makes  the 
important  observatioii  that  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  the  best  imitator  of  Giorgione,  first 
came  to  Rome  in  151 1 ;  his  rivalry  with 
Raphael  soon  began,  and  we  now  see  how 
immediately  the  latter  appears  to  have  ap. 
propriated  the  characteristic  excellence  of 
the  Venetian. 

In  reviewing  the  exertions  of  Raphael 
during  the  last  years  of  Julius,  some  cir- 
eumstances  are  to  be  considered  affecting 
not  only  the  style  of  his  art,  but  his  personal 
character.  And  first,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  saw  the  ceiling  of  the  Capella  Sistina 
before  151^  The  resemblance  of  the 
statue  of  Apollo  in  the  ^School  of  Athens' 
to  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  figures  destined 
for  the  Pope's  monument  is  the  only  trace  of 
any  direct  intitation  or  influence  of  the  great 
Florentine  iip  to  that  period;  gratuitous 
assertions  to  the  contrary  have  often  been 
repeated,  and  many  writers,  laying  undue 
stress  on  particular  expressions  of  Vasari, 
make  the  Cartoon  of  Pisa  the  inspiring 
cause  of  this  supposed  imitation.  The  real 
influence  of  that  work  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  but  the  picture  of  the  Entomb- 
ment has  not  the  remotest  resemblance  to 
what  is  called  the  manner  of  Michael  Angelo. 
This  exaggerated  exultation  of  the  Floren- 
tine artist,  as  usual,  has  led  modern  critics 
to  go  too  far  the  other  way,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  show  the  absolute  independence  of 
his  rival.  As  a  proof  of  the  reality  of 
Raphael's  admiration  of  Michael  Angelo's 
geniui,  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  mention  that 
several  drawings  exist  copied  by  Raphael 
himself  from  the  ceiling  of  the  Capella  Sisti- 
na :  one  of  these,  the  Bxpulsion  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  is  in  the  Lawrence  collection; 
another  is  at  Holkhara. 

We  now  come  to  a  more  serious  point. 
Vasari  and  Condivi  both  assert  that,  when 
Michael  Angelo,  owing  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing with  Julius,  had  j^tired  for  a  time  to 
Florence,  having  half  painted  the  Capella 
Sistina,  Bramante  used  all  his  influence 
with  the  Pope  to  allow  Raphael  to  complete 
the  undertaking.  The  testimony  of  Michael 
Angelo  himself  goes  further;  for,  in  a  letter 
of  bis  discovered  and  published  a  few  years 
since,  he  says  that  all  his  difference  with  the 
Pope  '  was  owing  .to  the  envy  of  Bramante 
and  Raphael.'  Passavant  endeavours  to 
show,  from  a  variety  of  instances,  how  irri- 
table and  overbearing  Michael  Angelo's 
conduct  was  on  all  occasions,  and  makes 
out  his  case  but  too  well.  He  contrasts, 
again,  with  the  harsh  spirit  of  tto  great 


Florentine,  the  milder  and  more  candid  dis. 
position  of  hb  younger  rival,  who,  as  Condivi 
tells  us,  declared  that  <  he  esteemed  himself 
fortunate  to  have  been  bom  in  the  same  age 
with  Michael  Angelo.'  There  are,  however, 
some  coincidences  which  require  explana- 
tion, and  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
Raphael  entirely;  it  seems,  indeed,  unac« 
countable  that  his  bbgrapher  should  relate 
the  circumstances  to  which  we  are  about  to 
allude  without  any  comment  whatever.  In 
the  first  place,  Raphael  had  no  sooner  seea 
the  Capella  Sistina  (we  take  Passavant's  own 
dates),  than  he  painted  the  Prophet  Isaiah  / 
immediately  after,  he  painted  PropheU  and 
Sybils;  he  then  made  the  designs  for  the 
other  chapel  of  Agostino  Chigi  in  Sta.  Ma- 
ria del  Popolo;  in  this  the  ceiling  was 
originally  intended  to  contain  a  series  of 
subjects  from  the  Creation  to  the  Fall  of 
Adam  ;  but  the  nKMaics  executed  from  Ra- 
phael's own  designs  are  limited  to  the  crea« 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.^  Pour  siaiuei 
of  PropheU  were  destined  to  connect  the 
subjects  of  the  ceiling  with  compositions 
from  the  New  Testament  intended  for  the 
walls.  Again,  in  resuming  his  works  in 
the  Vatican,  the  subjects  chosen  for  the  ceiU 
ing  in  the  room  of  the  Heliodorus  were  all 
from  the  hook  ofCrenms.  It  was  probably 
Raphael's  wish  to  paint  Scripture  subjects 
only  on  the  walls,  and  the  first  done,  the 
HdiodoruSi  seems  to  prove  this.t  It  was, 
perhaps,  to  these  circumstances  that  his  rival 
himself  alluded  when  in  the  letter  before 
mentioned  he  said,  'Whatever  Raphael  knew 
in  the  art  he  knew  from  roe.'  Without 
staying  to  refute  this,  it  is  at  least  abundant- 
ly evident  that  Raphael  sought  to  contend 
with  Michael  Angelo,  not  only  in  the  same 

•  Thew  hare  bden  lately  cngrKwtd  for  tlie  fint 
time  bj  Ladwii^  GrAner,  who  hae  lo  eucccMfully 
emi^ycd  hu  burin  in  dieeeminatinff  the  worki  of 
Raphael. 

t  The  preciee  order  of  theie  works  ia  nnimpor- 
tant,  ezceot  in  the  instance  of  the  Isaiah,  with  re. 
gard  to  which,  assominj^  Vasari's  account  of  the 
re.p|aintinff  to  be  correct,  we  may  even  grant  an 
accidental  coincidence  with  Michael  Angelo's  sub- 
ject ;  but  such  a  coincidence,  even  here  very  im* 
probable,  cannot  he  imagined  in  the  other  casee. 
The  order,  we  repeat,  is  unimportant ;  but  Passa. 
vant  contradicts  himself  with  respect  to  the  date  of 
the  Heliodorus.  Having  described  the  subjects  of 
the  ceiling,  the  fresco  just  named,  and  the  Mass  of 
Bolsena,  as  if  done  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
here  mentioned,  be  says,  *  After  the  decoration  of 
the  room  was  completed  thus  far,  Julius  died.' 
(Feb.  1513.)— vol.  i.  p.  198.  The  expression,  •  thus 
far,*  relating  not  to  any  portion,  but  to  the  works 
frenerally.  Elsewhere,  bavins  ascertained  that 
Timoteo  Viti  painted  the  Prophets  in  the  Pace,  in 
1514,  and  finoing  that  the  last  payment  for  the 
Heliodorus  is  dated  August  in  the  same  year,  he 
seems  to  infer  that  tfaai  ftwoo  wisonly  then  fiaish. 
ed«— vol.  ii.  p.  168. 
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class  of  subjects,  but  even  in  sculpture ;  yet, 
strong  as  the  evidence  iS|  we  must  not  con- 
clude that  his  real  object  necessarily  was  to 
second  the  intrigues  of  Bramante,  and  to 
show  the  Pope  that  others  could  treat  these 
subjects,  if  not  with  equal  suUimity,  with 
more  attractive  qualities  than  the  Floren- 
tine artist. 

The  history  of  the  practice  of  painters  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  even  much  later, 
shows  that  nothing  was  more  common  than 
to  take  the  subject  of  any  renowned  work, 
and  repeat  it  with— or  even  without -^u>n- 
siderable  alteration.  In  his  earlier  years 
Raphael  frequently  adopted  the  composuions 
of  his  master ;  in  Florence,  the  Dei  Holv 
Family  is  an  obvious  imitation  of  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  works  sug- 
gested  many  a  smiling  Holy  Family ; — and 
Sie  period  at  length  came  when  Michael 
Aogelo  was  to  exercise  a  similar  influence. 
Such  imitations,  even  when  very  direct, 
seem  to  have  been  considered  as  the  sin- 
cerest  tribute  of  admiration ;  with  an  ongi- 
nal  genius  the  impulse  lasted  only  for  a  time, 
and  was  a  sort  of  study  of  the  characteristic 
excellence  of  a  rival ;  the  practice  was  a 
wholesome  change  of  ideas,  and  the  result 
an  enlarged  perception  of  the  nature  and 
powers  of  the  art.  In  fact,  in  Raphael's 
latest  works,  the  original  tendency  of  hb 
mind  and  taste,  however  improved  and  ag- 
grandised, is  again  prominent ;  and  those 
who  fancy  they  see  in  these  an  inferiority  in 
some  respects  to  his  earlier  productions  may 
fairly  attribute  the  supposed  defects  to  the 
necessity  of  trusting  the  execution  so  much 
to  his  scholars.  After  all,  the  direct  imita- 
tion of  Michael  Angelo,  as  we  have  seai,  is 
confined  to  very  few  instances ;  the  rivalry, 
properly  so  called,  began  when,  in  selecting 
similar  subjects,  Raphael  dwelt  not  on  the 
qualities  which  Michael  Angelo  had,  but  on 
those  which  he  had  not :  this  is  remarkaUe 
in  many  of  the  designs  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  but  particularly  in  the  Heliodorus. 
In  this  noble  work,  although  the  artist  was 
far  from  shunning  the  qualities  in  which 
Michael  Angelo  was  strong,  although  form, 
action,  foreshortening,  are  nrominent  excel- 
lences, yet  the  genuine  cnaracteristics  of 
Raphael  are  all  displayed  in  still  greater 
perfection.  Not  only  deep  devotion  in  the 
adoring  High  Priest,  not  only  expression 
and  colour,  not  only  grace,  sweetness,  and 
beauty,  but  the  interest  and  variety  of  the 
piciuresque,costume,  architecture,  the  horse, 
all  are  combined  to  win  every  class  of  be- 
holders. Thus,  as  Yssari  justly  observes, 
*  He  did  not  throw  his  time  away  in  vainly 
endeavouring  to  acquire  the  manner  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  but  sought  to  make  himself 
accomplished  universally*' 


The  other  two  frescoes  in  the  room  of  the 
Heliodorus  were  painted  in  the  first  year  of 
Leo's  pontificate,  and,  indeed,  have  refer- 
ence to  his  personal  history.  The  Delive* 
ranee  of  Peter  alludes  to  the  Cardinal  de' 
Medici's  escape  from  captivity  after  the  bat* 
tie  of  Ravenna ;  the  Attila  was  suggested 
by^the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Italy  in 
the  same  year-  Thus,  although  it  has 
pleased  modern  critics  to  describe  all  these 
frescpes  as  forming  part  of  a  preconceived 
and  fixed  plan,  it  is  evident  that  accidents  of 
alt  kinds,  the  painter's  impressk>ns,  the 
change  in  the  government,  and  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  the  suggestions  of  employers, 
all  had  their  influence.  We  must  here  ob* 
ject  to  Passavant's  arrangement  of  his  cata« 
logue  in  the  second  volume,  as  regards  the 
two  frescoes  just  mentioned.  After  dividing 
Raphael's  works  done  in  Rome  into  two 
classes,  accordingly  as  the  dates  fall  withia 
the  pontificates  of  Julius  or  Leo,  he  places 
the  Attila  and  the  Deliverance  of  Peter,  done, 
as  he  is  well  aware,  under  Leo,  with  the 
works  belonging  to  the  former  period.  His 
only  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  a  wish  to 
complete  his  account  of  one  room  in  the 
Vatican  before  he  begins  another — a  useless 
subdivision,  which  interferes  materially  with 
the  accuracy  of  his  chronology.  A  third 
room  in  the  Vatican,  called  the  Stanza  di 
Torre  Borgia,  was  painted  with  more  as- 
sistance from  subordinate  hands  :  the  cele* 
brated  Incendio  del  Borgo  is,  however, 
among  the  finest  inventions  of  the  master* 
Of  the  works  in  the  Hall  of  Constantine, 
chiefly  finished  by  Giulio  Romano,  Raphael 
only  prepared  some  drawings  for  the  V  ision 
of  Constantine,  and  a  cartoon  for  the  Battle 
with  Maxentius.  The  other  subjects,  with 
the  exception  of  some  single  figures  of  Vir^ 
tues,  appear  to  have  been  even  designed  by 
his  scholars.  Raphael  had  intended,  stimu- 
lated, perhaps,  by  the  example  of  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  to  paint  all  the  subjects  of  this 
room  in  oil,  and  the  walls  were  prepared 
accordingly.  Two  only  of  the  figures  iust 
mentk>ned  were,  however,  thus  completed  by 
Giulio  Romano  and  Francesco  Penni,  as 
Vasari  tells  us,  in  the  life  of  the  former. 
The  work  was  then  long  interrupted  by  Ear 
phael's  death,  and  the  remaining  subjects 
were  ultimately  painted  in  fresco.  The 
number  and  variety  of  undertakings  in  which 
Raphael  was  engaged  during  the  last  six 
years  of  his  life-*the  designs  for  the  Lo^ie 
of  the  Vatican,  the  drawings  for  Marc  An- 
tonio's engravings,  the  frescoes,  the  Car- 
toons,  altar-pieces,  and  portraits,  the  direc* 
tion  of  St.  reter's  architectural  designs,  and 
even  antiquarian  researches  connected  with 
architecture— *are  almost  inconceivable,  evea 
'  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  co-ope* 
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Tation  of  nomeroui  leholan.  That  some 
of  these  works  should,  even  at  the  time, 
have  beeo  found  inferior  to  those  executed 
entirely  hy  himself;  is  quite  natural.  The 
story  of  Amor  and  Psyche  painted,  after 
long  and  unavoidable  procrastination,  in  the 
Tilla  of  Agostino  Cbiffit  was  among  the 
works  in  which  this  difierence  wss  but  too 
apparent;  the  Transfiguration,  Vasari  tells 
vs,  was  undertaken  by  Raphael  to  redeem 
his  reputation,  but,  if  he  had  intended  to 
eomplete  that  work  entirely  himself,  the  in- 
tention was  frustrated  by  his  death. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  a  few  only  from  the 
many  celebrated  oil-pictures  of  his  latter 
time.  The  St.  Cecilia,  the  Dresden  Ma- 
donna,*  the  Madonna  del  Peace,  the  Christ 
bearing  the  Cro88,t  the  Madonna  deila  Se- 
dia,  are  but  a  portion  of  the  works  of  this 
class  done  under  Leo's  pontificate.  Among 
portraits,  thai  most  celebrated  one  of  the 
Pope  himself  with  the  Cardinals  Giulk)  de' 
Medici  and  Lodovico  de'  Rossi  is  now  in 
the  Pitti  palace,  having  suffered  not  a  little 
either  from  the  removal  to  and  from  Paris, 
or  from  some  inexpert  picture-cleaner. 
The  Louvre  is  still  rich  in  portraits  hy  Ka- 
phael :  that  of  the  beautiful  Joan  of  Ara* 
gon,  which  also  seems  to  have  suffered,  and 
that  of  the  accomplished  Baldassar  Castigli. 
one,  are  among  them.  The  well  known 
Latin  epistle,  said  to  be  written  by  Castigli. 
one's  wife,  Ippolita  Torelli,  but  really  his 
own  composition,  alludes  in  some  very  pleas* . 
ing  lines,  to  this  last  picture.  The  lady,  left 
in  Mantua  two  years  after  their  marriage,  is 
supposed  to  complain  to  her  husband,  who 
was  at  the  court  of  Leo,  of  his  protracted 
absence.  Af^er  contrasting  the  refined  en- 
joyments  of  Rome  wiA  her  lonely  situation, 
she  generously  says — 

*  Kec  Inihi  dkplieeant  qua  timt  tibi  gnta,  ted  ipsa 
Sit 

Te  lint  loz  oeolis  pane  iaimiea  meis ; 
Non  aiuo,  ant  gamma  eapot  ezomara  nitantt 

Me  javat,  aut  Arabo  ipaiifere  adore  comas,— 
Sola  tool  Tultns  roferem,  Rapha«lit  imago 

Fieta  manu  curai  allevat  uaque  meas. 
Buio  ago  delioias  faeio,  arrideoqne,  iocorqae, 

AUoquor,  et  tanqnam  reddere  veiba  quoat, 
AsMora.  nutuque  mihi  Mepe  ilia  videtar 

Dicere  velle  aliqoid  et  tva  verba  loqui. 
AnuMcit,  balboqae  patrem  puer  ore  ealotat ; 

Hdo  lolor  kmgos,  decipioqoe  diet.'! 

•  PurehaMd  hi  1754  for  11,000  iequim. 

t  At  Madrid— eMimated  by  the  Fkenoh  at  70001. 
t  The  beginning  of  this  elegy 

•  Hippoijte  mittit  mandata  h»c  Caatilioiii, 
Aadideram  impradens  hei  mihi !  pene— aoo.* 

is  eyideutly  imitated,  perhapi  improved  in  thought, 
from  Phyperthu,  1.  iy.  £l.  8. 

•  Hec  Arethnea  stio  mittit  mandata  Lycote ; 
Qoam  totiee  abris,  it  potei  eaae  mem.' 

tfsaDgir  does  not  hesitats  to  piaftr  tiis  modem 


The  jupposition  that  Ippolita  Torelli  her. 
self  may  have  writien  this  epistle  may  have 
acquired  some  probability  from  the  praises 
of  her  learning  which  appear  in  her  epi* 
taph.  The  examp1e»  too,  was  not  uncom* 
mon.  The  instance  of  Battista  8forza  has 
already  been  adverted  to.  The  Duchess 
Blizat>etta  of  Urbino,  it  appears,  sung  the 
subjects  of  the  Maeid  in  Virgil's  word»— 
such  at  least  is  the  inference  to  be  ^rawir 
from  Castiglione^  poem  *De  Blizabetta 
Goncaga  canente,'  beginning— 

'  Doleet  exovte,  dam  fata  Deotqno  iioebant^ 
Dom  canity  et  qaernluin  polliee  tangit  ebor  ;*  &o  • 

A  passage  that  follows, 

*  Flebile  neeeio  qoid  taeitS  in  pneeordia  seivit* 

Cogit  et  iavitos  tUacrimare  oenloe ;' 

is  supposed  to  have  been  imitated  by  TassO| 
c.  12,  sL  66. 

*  Tn  queste  voci  langnlde  rieuona 
On  tion  io  che  di  flebilo  e  toave, 

Che  al  cor  gli  eerpe  ed  ogni  edegno  ammoisa, 
£  gli  occhi  a  ligrimar  gi'  invoglia  e  forza.' 

One  of  the  few  letters  of  Raphael  which 
have  been  preserved  is  addressed  to  Cas« 
tiglione.  It  has  often  been  quoted  as  a 
proof  of  the  great  painter's  recognition  of 
the  doctrine  of  ideal  beauty  (a  q^iestion 
which  we  leave  to  its  owo  merits) ;  but  as 
it  throws  some  light  on  the  relation  which 
subsisted  between  two  such  remarkable  per- 
sons. We  need  not  apologise  for  inserting  it 
here. 

*  Signor  Conte — T  have  made  dedgne  in  Tarioos 
waye  on  your  Lordahip'e  idea ;  I  have  satiefied  all 
those  who  have  eeen  the  sketches,  but  I  do  not 
satisfy  niy  own  judgment,  becauee  I  am  afraid  of 
not  satisfying  yoors.  I  send  them  to  yon.  Om> 
Sovereign,  in  doing  me  hononr,  has  at  the  same 
time  laid  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  on  my 
shonlders.  This  is  the  direction  of  the  building  of 
St.  Peter's.  I  have  good  hope  that  I  shall  not 
sink  under  it,  the  more  so  as  the  model  which  I 
have  made  pleases  his  Hdiness,  and  is  praised  by 
many  intelligent  judges.  But  I  a^ire  m  thought 
to  something  beyond  this ;  I  am  desirons  of  finding 


poet ;  his  words  are  'Nihil  dnlqius  Elegit,  nihil  ele- 
gantiue,  tersios,  lepidius.  Profectd  earn  mihi  unam 
malim  quam  magnum  nnmerum  Propertianarum. 
niiue  verd  Cleopatra  non  ut  ilia  vivens  reges  tan* 
tam  ac  dietatores  oapere  possit,  sed  omnes  animos 
quorum  interest  vacare  musis.  Qui  si  omnia  sic 
scripsit  nuUi  poet  Virgilium  secundos,  illius  comes 
habere  mereatur.'  Poetices,  1.  6.  The  poem  of 
Cleopatra,  here  alluded  to,  was  composed  on  tha 
statue  in  the  Vatican,  formerly  known  by  that  name, 
but  now  geaerally  called  Ariadne.  The  lines  an 
still  more  celebrated  than  Sadoleto*s  on  the  group 
of  the  lAocoon.  'In  his  critical  observations  on 
Castiglione,  Scaliger  does  not  remark  that  the  poe* 
in  the  above  passage  has  taken  the  liberty  of  mak« 
uigths  second  syUaUs  of  srrMsdbert.  j 
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oat  tlw  beaaiiftil  fbrau  of  fho  andont  odificef . 
do  not  know  whether  my  loariDg  will  be  that  of 
Icania.  VitraviuB  gives  me  considerable  light,  but 
not  enoQgh.  As  to  the  Galatea,  I  should  consider 
myself  a  neat  master  if  it  oonUined  half  the  quai. 
ities  whidi  your  Lordship  mentions  in  your  letter, 
but  in  your  expreasioDs  I  at  least  recognise  the 
friendship  you  entertain  for  me.  In  reply,  I  ob- 
serye,  that  to  paint  a  beautiflil  individual  I  should 
want  to  see  sevend  beauties,  with  this  condition, 
that  your  Lordship  should  be  with  me  to  select  the 
best ;  as  then  1%  however,  a  lack  both  of  discrimi- 
nating judges  and  of  beautiful  women,  I  make  use 
of  a  certam  idea  which  presents  Itself  to  my  mind. 
IVhether  this  has  any  excelleneeas  regards  the  art, 
I  do  not  know ;  I  labour  strenuously  to  attain  it.  I 
wait  your  lordship's  commands.'* 

A  report  addressed  to  Leo  X.  on  the 
state  of  the  ancient  edifices  (with  the  de- 
scription of  a  method  enoployed  by  Raphael 
for  measuring  their  remains),  and  which, 
among  other  observations,  contains  an  in- 
teresting critique  on  gotbic  architecture,  was 
formerly  attributed  to  Castiglione,  but  has 
been  proved  to  be  in  all  essential  respects 
the  production  of  Raphael  himself.  The 
letter  just  quoted  affords  additional  evidence 
that  the  intention  of  measuring  the  ancient 
buildings  originated  with  Raphael.  The 
undertaking  appears  to  have  excited  great 
attention  at  the  time :  it  is  particularly  men- 
tioned by  Paolo  Giovio  in  his  very  short  life 
o£  Raphael,  and  Marc  Antonio  Michiel*  in  a 
letter  deploring  '  the  incomparable  master's* 
early  death,  alludes  with  peculiar  interest 
to  the  same  subject,  adding  that  ELaphael 
had  already  completed  one  region  of  nncient 
Rome.  In  vindicating  the  indefatigable 
artist's  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  report 
relating  to  this  investigation,  we  observe 
that  his  pretensions  to  this  kind  of  merit  are 
not  limited  to  the  example  in  question. 
Yasari,  in  the  address  which  concludes  the 
second  edition  of  his  work,  tells  us  that  the 
writings  of  Lorenxo  GMherti,  of  Damenico 
Ohir/andajo,  and  of  Raffaello  da  Urhino, 
bad  Leen  *of  no  small  use  to  him.'  Of 
three  sketches  for  sonnets  by  Raphael, 
which  have  been  preserved,  from  the  acci- 
dent of  their  being  written  on  the  back  of 
drawings,  two  are  in  the  Lawrence  collec- 
tion, and  the  other  is  in  the  British  Muse- 
um.     Passavant  has  published  them  all. 

An  interesting  circumstance  remains  to 
be  mentioned  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Cartoons.  The  tapestries  done  from 
these  works  were  intended  to  decorate  the 


*  If  the  stvle  and  orthography  of  this  letter  have 
been  correctly  given  in  the  copies  preserved,  it  fol- 
lowik  as  Passavant  remaiki^  that  although  Raphael 
wrote  in  the  provincial  dialect  to  his  relations,  he 
was  quite  eapaUe  of  eipwwing  himself  hi  pure 
Italian. 


lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  CSapella  Sisti- 
na;  and  the  Chevalier  Eunsen  (one  of  the 
most  accomplished  persons  who  ever  taught 
the  lesson  of  minute  diligence)  was  the  first 
who  ascertained  the  precise  order  in  which 
they  were  placed  :  thus  accounting  both  for 
the  choice  of  the  subjects  and  the  difference 
of  siae.  The  following  particulars  are  first 
to  be  borne  in  mind :— The  chapel  built  by 
Sixtus  IV.,  in  1453,  and  afterwards  called 
by  his  name,  was  partly  painted,  during  hia 
pontificate,  with  subjects  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament:  these  occupied  die  middle 
space  of  the  wall  under  the  windows,  and 
extended  all  round  the  chapel*  Nothing 
further  was  done  by  succeeding  pontiffs  till 
the  accession  of  Julius  II.,  the  nephew  of 
Sixtus  IV.  Under  his  auspices,  Michael 
Angelo  painted  the  ceiling ;  and  a  certain 
plan  having  beeft  already  defined  by  the 
•utijects  on  the  walls,  the  great  artist  judi- 
ciously took  up^  or  rather  bNBgao,  the  thread  . 
of  the  whole  history,  gradually,  leading  the 
mind  o\  the  spectator  from  the  earliest  events 
recorded  in  Scripture,  and  from  the  prophe- 
cies, to  the  antitypes  represented  below.  It 
was  subsequently  suggested  to  Leg,  who 
readily  listened  to  any  scheme  that  promi<)ed 
a  display  of  magnificence,  to  adorn  the 
vacant  spaces  underneath  the  frescoes  done 
in  the  time  of  Sixtus,  with  tapestries  enrich- 
ed with  gold,  to  be  wrought  in  Flanders 
from  Cartoons  by  Raphael.  The  subjecta 
were  selected  accordingly;  and  thus  stiH 
descended  in  chronological  order  from  the 
history  of  Christ,  which  had  been  partly 
treated  above  by  Perugino  and  the  rest,  to 
t  hat  of  the  apostles.  On  the  left  of  the  altar 
there  were  four  tapestries  from  ihe  history 
of  St.  Peter,  and  one  representing  the  Ston- 
ing of  St.  Stephen ;  on  the  right  were  five 
subjects  from  the  history  of  St.  Paul;  the 
tapestry  forming  the  altar.piece  was  .the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  piUsters 
separating  the  principal  subjects  were  deco* 
rated  with  arabesques  wrought  in  tapestries 
of  corresponding  shapes,  and  the  space  un- 
derneath was  in  like  manner  adorned  with 
smaller  subjects,  generally  two  in  number, 
in  a  uniform  colour,  heightened  with  gold. 
The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the  Deliv- 
erance of  St.  Paul  from  Prison  by  the  Earth- 
quake, were  much  narrower  than  the  rest, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Pope's  throne 
interfering  on  the  one  side,  and  the  gallery 
for  the  choristers  on  the  other.  Afterwards, 
when  the  Last  Judgment  was  painted,  the 
frescoes  on  that  end  wall  were  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  it,  and  sufficient  space  no 
longer  remained  to  hang  three  of  the  tapes- 
tries underneath  it  The  Cartoons  at 
Hampton  Court,  as  is  well  known,  Mre  seve 
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in  number:  the  four  that  are  wanting  are 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the  Conver- 
sion  of  St.  Paul,  the  Stoning  of  St.  Ste{>hen, 
and  the  Deliverance  ^f  Paul  from  Prison, 
Another  series  of  tapestries^  thirteen  in 
number,  with  subjects  from  the  life  of 
Christ,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Vatican: 
these  were  done  after  Raphael's  death, 
chiefly  from  the  designs  of  his  scholars. 
Sketches  by  Raphael  for  the  Murder  of  the 
Innocents,  and  the  Adoi^tion  of  the  Shep- 
herds, are  all  that  remain  to  prove  his  su- 
perintendence of  this  undertaking.  Frag- 
ments  of  the  Cartoons  also  exist. 

With  the  exception  of  the  account  of  the 
Cartoons,  and  a  few  additional  details,  Pas- 
savant's  history  of  the  latter  period  of  Ra> 
phael's  activity  has  less  novelty,  and  per- 
haps less  chronological  order,  than  the 
earlier  portioa  The  eitegant  scholars  of 
Leo*s  court  are,  as  usual,  enumerated,  to 
show  bow  intellectual  was  the  society  in 
which  the  great  artist  moved  at  that  time  ; 
but  many  of  these  were  in  Rome,  although 
•less  conspicuous  from  not  being  in  immedi* 
ate  relation  with  the  court,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Julius ;  and  we  observe  that  there  is  no 
influence  to  be  traced  in  Raphael's  later 
works  wbich  can  be  compared  to  the  extra, 
ordinary  evidence  of  erudition  of  every  kind 
so  apparent  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Camera 
della  Segnatura«  The  only  remarkable  con- 
nection between  the  literary  pursuits  of  the 
age  and  the  later  designs  of  the  artist  has 
not  been  noticed  by  the  biographer.  We 
allude  to  the  commentary  on  the  fable  of 
Apuleius,  by  the  elder  Beroaido.  This 
book,  first  printed  in  1501,  and  again  in 
1512,  some  years  after  the  learned  editor's 
death,  was  a  favourite  from  its  style,  and 
still  more  from  its  hidden  Platonism.  The 
circumstance  of  the  younger  Beroaido  being 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  when  the  frescoes 
of  the  Farnesina  were  done,  may  perhaps 
warrant  the  supposition  that  the  episode  of 
Amor  and  Psyche  was  recommended  to 
-Raphael  by  him. 

The  classic  mania  may  be  said  to  have 
be^  propagated  by  the  Medicean  popes 
from  Florence  to  Rome,  and  by  degrees  in- 
fected the  artists  as  well  as  the  men  of  let- 
ters:  indeed,  the  taste  attained  its  acme  in 
the  works  of  Giulio  Romano.  Vasari  ap- 
pears to  have  been  quite  correct  in  stating 
that  Raphael  sent  designers  to  various  parts 
of  Italy,  and  even  to  Greece,  to  collect  ma- 
terials from  the  antique.  An  engraving, 
with  the  date  1519,  representing  the  sculp- 
tured pedestal  of  the  Theodosian  column  at 
Constantinople,  has  the  inscription,  'Basa- 
mento  de  la  colona  di  Constantinopolo  man- 
date a  Rafelo  da  Urbino.'     The  celebrated 


bas-relief  of  the  Amorini  at  S.  Vitale  in  Ra. 
venna  is  engraved,  according  to  Bartsch, 
from  a  drawing  by  the  great  artist  himself— 
a  drawing  probably  retouched  by  him."^ 
Raphael  was  even  invited  to  make  designs 
from  the  deiscriptions  of  Greek  paintings  \ 
and,  lastly,  in  o/rder  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand the  architecture  of  the  ancients,  be 
employed  the  venerable  and  learned  Fabius 
of  Ravenna  to  translate  Vitruvius  into 
Italian  for  him.  An  interesting  letter, 
which  Passavant  inserts,  from  Calcagnini  to 
Ziegler,  alludes  to  Raphael's  benevolent 
care  of  this  old  man;  and*" is  besides  so 
strong  a  certificate  of  the  great  artist's  moral 
virtues,  written  as  it  was  soon  before  his 
death,  that  it  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
proo& — should  proofs  be  wanting— ^o  con- 
tradict the  idle  story  of  Vasari,  respecting 
the  painter's  inordinate  attachment  to  the 
Forharina,  the  alleged  cause  of  his  death. 
Passavant  treats  the  assertion  (first  publish- 
ed in  1549,  by  Simone  Fornari,  and  copied 
from  him  by  Vasari,) as  it  deserves.  Earlier 
biographers  make  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to  it ;  and  every  other  circumstance — above 
all,  the  unsubdued,  or  rather  increased 
energy  of  the  painter's  mind  up  to  the  very 
end  of  his  career — abundantly  contradicts 
the  absurd  calumny, 

A  description  of  the  compositions  finished 
after  the  master's  death  by  his  principal 
scholars,  Giulio  Romano  and  Francesco 
Penni,  completes  the  account  of  Raphael's 
designs  in  the  Vatican.  Perhaps  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  painters  just  named,  and 
of  other  scholars  and  imitators  of  the  great 
artist,  might  have  been  more  fully  defined. 
In  alluding  previously  to  the  varied  occupa- 
tions of  Raphael,  the  author  ably  distinguish- 
es his  style  as  an  architect  from  that  of 
Bramante.  He  confirms  the  received 
opinion  that  the  statue  of  Jonah  was  execut- 
ed, as  well  as  designed,  by  Raphael ;  and  it 
appears  the  statue  of  the  Wounded  Child 
borne  by  a  Dolphin — a  subject  from  ^ian, 
probably  suggested  by  Castiglione — was 
also  by  the  hand  of  the  master  himself.  A 
cast  from  this  is  in  the  Dresden  Gallery : 
the  marble  itself  cannot  be  traced. 

The  history  of  the  painted  porcelain  call- 
ed  the  Raphael  warey  was  investigated  by 
Giambattista  Passeri  in  the  last  century.f 

•  It  is  rem&rk&ble  that  some  fn.|rmeiit8  of  Amo- 
rini, preciiely  in  the  same  style,  and  probably 
brought  originally  from  Ravenna,  have  been  pre- 
seired  in  the  libraiy  at  Venice  since  Titian's  time, 
and  appear  to  hav#  been  as  attentively  studied  by 
that  painter. 

t  *  Istoria  della  Pittare  in  majolica  fatte  in  Pe- 
saro  e  ne*  laoghi  circonvieini.*  This  work,  which 
had  become  extremely  scarce,  was  republished  in 
Pesaro  in  1838. 
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From  his  inquiry  it  appears  that  the  desigos 
really  exhibiting  the  taste  of  Raphael  were 
painted  about  twenty  years  after  his  death, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  second  Guidubaldo. 
At  that  time  Battista  Franco,  Orazio  Fon- 
tana,  Raffaello  del  Colle,  and  other  distin* 
guished  artists  furnished  and  executed  de- 
signs.  The  name  of  the  last  may  ha?e 
given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  Raphael 
himself  assisted.  Vasari,  in  his  life  of  Bat- 
tista Franco,  expressly  says  that  Marc  An- 
tonio's engravings  after  Raphael  were 
occasionally  copied. 

I  The  biographer  would  have  given  still 
more  interest  to  his  work,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  readers,  if  he  had  bestowed  some  at- 
tention on  what  may  be  called  the  antiquities 
of  Christian  art,  by  occasionally  tracing  and 
explaining  the  traditional  types.  The  gen- 
eral  adherence  of  Raphael  to  the  customary 
modes  of  representing  sacred  personages, 
while  he  contrived  to  remove  all  stiffness  and 
appearance  of  conventional  treatment,  would 
be  an  interesting  subject  to  illustrate ;  and 
we  suspect  that  most  readers  frequently 
want  to  be  instructed  with  regard  to  the  his- 
tory and  attributes  of  certain  saints.  A  Ro. 
manist,  such  as  thei  German  biographer  ap- 
pears to  be,  might  have  been  expected  to 
give  full  information  on  these  legendary  an- 
tiquities, as  well  as  on  the  ancient  modes  of 
representation  ; — but  our  author  seems  ra- 
ther to  shun  ^hese  inquiries.*  His  explana- 
tions of  very  common  matters  are  indeed 
sometimes  incorrect.  In  a  picture  of  the 
Nativity,  the  sigla  I.  H.  S.  unaccompanied, 
it  appears,  by  the  cross,  should  undoubtedly 
be  read  lesus  Hominum  Salvator,  and  not 
In  Hoc  Signo.  We  here  call  to  mind  that 
Dr.  Waagen,  in  his  otherwise  interesting 
and  satisfactory  account  of  the  illuminated 
manuscripts  in  the  library  at  Paris,  is  at  a 
loss  to  explain  the  inscription,  h  toKahf  h^ptaw. 


•  A  passage  which  we  cannot  venture  to  trans. 
late  shows,  however,  that  he  can  readily  excuse  the 
most  absurd  superstitions  existing  in  Italy  in  the 
present  day;— *Der  marmome  altar  fiber  dem 
Grab  des  heiligen  Nicolo  da  Tolentino  ist  hohl,  und 
hat  an  entgegengesetzten  Enden  wcite  runde  'Off. 
nungen  ;  durch  diese  kriechen  die  Landleute  in 
denselben,  und  legen  sich  Often  zu  drei  und  vier 
neben  und  aufeinander  der  L&nge  nach  hinein,  und 
veixichten  Gebete,  wodurch  sie  sich  mit  Gott  aus- 
gesohnt  glauben,  und  kommen  so  getrdstet  am  an. 
dem  Ende  wieder  heraus.  Das  ist  eine  jener  mOn- 
chlschen  AnsUlten  des  Mittelalters.  Aber  wer 
ddrite  behaupten,  dass  sie  nie  einer  menschlichen 
Seele  zum  Heil  gcreicht  ?  und  wer  berechtigt  seyn 
■ie  abzuschafifen,  ohneeine  bessei*  Sorm  zu  bieten, 
an  welche  der  reuige  Sunder  sich  halten  und  durch 
die  er  sich  erbauen  kann  7  Das  irdische  Daseyn 
ist  ein  Form,  und  der  darin  lebende  Mensch  bedarf 
der  Formen,  wie  in  der  geringsten,  so  in  den  hOoh- 
sten  Angelegenheiten.* — ^vol.  i.  p.  428. 


The  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel  would  have 
explained  both  the  inscription  and  the  figure 
it  accohfipanied,  for  the  words  happen  to  be 
the  chief  scriptural  authority  with  the  earlier 
painters  for  representing  the  Almighty  with 
the  attributes  of  age. 

The  influence  of  early  works,  considered 
with  reference  to  their  subjects,  is  ^Iso  far 
from  having  been  exhausted.  If  Michael  An- 
gelo  could  have  been  inspired,  as  Vasari  ad- 
mits, by  the  Last  Judgment  of  Signorelli,  the 
subject,  at  least,  of  the  battle  of  Constantino 
may  have  been  sugsested  to  Raphael  by  the 
fresco  of  Pietro  delta  Francesca  at  Arezzo. 
Whatever  works  of  art  this  city  contained 
must  have  been  seen  by  Raphael  in  passing 
and  repassing  from  Florence  to  Perugia  and 
U  rhino.  Again,  as  drawings  by  most  of 
the  early  masters  were  carefully  preserved 
— (many  having  been  in  Vasari's  posses.  , 
sion,  as  he  himself  tells  us) — it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Raphael  may  have  seen  some  de- 
signs for  a  chapel  painted  at  Pisa  by  Trainiy 
a  scholar  of  Orgagna.  In  one  of  these 
compositions,  according  to  Vasari,  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Church  were  in  consultation, 
while  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  figures  of  Christ,  tlie  evange- 
lists, and  the  heavenly  host.  The  resem- 
blance of  this  general  scheme  to  the  *  The- 
ology,' or  *  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,'  is 
sufficiently  evident  'The  figure  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas/  continues  Vasari,  'is 
placed  between  Plato,  who  shows  him  the 
Timeeus,  and  Aristotle,  who  shows  him  the 
Ethics.'  The  figures  of  the  two  philosophers 
have  the  same  attributes  in  the  *  School  of 
Athens.'  In  the  cloisters  of  Santo  Spirito 
at  Florence,  the  same  historian  tells  us  that 
Stefano,  a  scholar  of  Giotto,  had  painted  the 
Transfiguration  in  a  semi-circle,  and  on  one 
side  of  it  Christ  curing  a  possessed  woman 
(la  Indemoniata).  We  have  here  perhaps 
the  hint  for  the  combined  subject,  in  some 
respects  similar,  which  was  the  last  produc- 
tion of  the  master.  Even  the  points  of  re- 
semblance  with  Masaccio,  and  the  other 
painters  of  the  Chiesa  del  Carmine,  are  not 
particularised  by  the  biographer.  The  Ex- 
pulsion of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise  is 
copied,  with  very  little  alteration,  in  the 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican.  Several  composi- 
tions, such  as  the  Ananias,  the  Lame  Man 
at  the  Grate  of  the  Tempie,  Peter  and  Paul 
before  the  Proconsul,  the  Deliverance  of 
Peter  from  Prison,  and  others,  probably  in- 
fluenced Raphael's  selection  of  subjects  from 
the    lives  of  the    apostles.*^      These  are 

*  The  sul^ect  of  the  Proconsul,  always  engrsved 
nnder  the  name  of  Masaccio,  is  satisraotorily  prov- 
ed by  Rumohr  to  be  the  work  of  Filippmo  Lippi> 
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among  nranj  coiaeidencei  which,  as  throw* 
iDg  light  OQ  the  gradual  progres;^  of  the  art, 
might  have  heen  adverted  to  in  the  history 
of'ihe  painter  who  represents  its  maturity. 

Of  the  ordinary  life  and  hahits  of  Raphael 
scarcely  any  record  can  be  said  to  rertiain. 
His  own  letters,  and  the  interesting  charac- 
ter of  him  drawn  by  Vasari,  with  a  few  in- 
cidental notices  in  the  correspondence  of 
contemporaries,  are  the  only  writien  sources 
now  known  from  which  an  estimate  of  his 
personal  character  may  be  formed.  No  an- 
ecdotes of  his  student  years  with  Perugino 
have  been  preserved;  but  we  gather  that 
even,  at  that  period,  his  readiness  to  assist 
bis  fellow-scholars  was  remarkable.  We 
are  almost  as  much  at  a  loss  respecting  the 
details  of  his  active  and  happy  life  at  Flo- 
rence. Thus  deprived  of  the  information 
which  history  might  have  given,  a  peculiar 
interest  attaches  to  his  early  productions,  the 
works  of  his  own  hand.  In  these,  at  least, 
he  has  left  unequivocal  traces  of  the  forma- 
tion of  his  mind,  and  a  mirror  of  his  charac* 
ter  and  teelings  far  more  eloquent  than  even 
the  eulogies  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  the  life  of  the  Florentine  architect  and 
sculptor,  Baccio  d'Agnolo,  Vasari  tells  us, 
that  the  studio  of  that  artist  was  the  resort  of 
many  of  his  profession^  as  well  as  the  ama. 
teurs  of  Florence.  Here,  especially  in  the 
winter  evenings,  intercMting  discussions  took 
place — (si  facovano  belli^imi  discorsi  e  dis- 
pute d'importanza.)  Among  the  artists  who 
frequented  these  meetings  were  Raphael, 
(allora  giovane,)  Andrea  San^ovino,  Filip- 
pino  Lippi,  Antonio  and  Giulinno  dt  San 
Gallo,  d&c,  with  many  young  Florentines 
and  foreigners,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
Michael  Angelo*  To  this  intercourse,  per- 
haps, Raphael  owed  his  acquaintance  with 
Taddeo  Taddei,  Lorenzo  Nasi,  and  others : 
his  gratitude  to  the  first  has  already  been 
mentioned.  In  writing  to  Urbino.  in  April, 
1508,  he  ihus  recommends  to  the  attention 
of  his  relatives  this  friend  and  patron,  in 
the  event  of  his  visiting  their  city: — *If 
Taddei  should  come,  of  whom  we  have  often 
discoursed,  I  entreat  that  you  will  make  him 
welcome,  without  sparing  any  expense,  and 
show  him  every  attention,  for  my  sake,  for, 
in  truth,  I  am  as  deeply  indebted  to  him  as 
to  any  man  living.'  An  expression  in  the 
same  letter  may  confirm  the  supposition, 
that  even    in   Florence  the  extent  of  Ra- 


to  whom  also  belong  the  Martyrdom  of  Peter,  and 
the  smaller  subjects  of  the  Apostle  in  Prison,  and 
his  Deliverance  by  the  Anffel.  The  Lame  Man  at 
the  Gate,  and  the  Temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
ore  by  Masolino  da  Pknicale.  Masacoio's  works 
are  the  Expalsion  of'  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Tribute 
Money,  Peter  Baptisinir,  the  Ananias,  and  the 
Bntyobui  Eestoi)ed  to  Life. 


phael's  commistioiis  latterly  required  the 
assistance  of  scholars :  spc^iking  of  a  pic- 
ture, the  subject  of  which  he  does  not  men- 
tion, he  says,  *  I  have  dune  the  cartoooi  and 
after  Easter  loe  ahail  be  occupied  on  the 
picture.' 

His  letter  to  Francia«  from  Rome,  is  very 
interesting,  but  we  mtist  content  ourselves 
with  a  later  epistle  to  his  uncle,  dated  July 
1,  1514:— 

*  Dear  Uncle  and  Second  Father,* — ^I  hare  re. 
oelved  a  letter  firom  yon,  to  me  most  rratifying, 
since  I  find  that  you  are  not  angry  with  me ;  in* 
deed  you  would  be  wrong  to  be  so,  for  eonsidc  r  how 
irksome  it  is  to  write  when  there  is  nothing  import, 
ant  to  communicate.  But  now  that  there  is  im. 
portant  matter  to  talk  about,  I  reply.  In  the  first 
place,  with  regard  to  taking's  wife,t  I  answer,  that 
as  to  the  one  you  first  intended  to  give  me,  I  am 
most  happy,  and  thank  God  constantly,  that  I  nei. 
tber  married  her  nor  any  other ;  and  in  this  respect 
I  have  been  wiser  than  you,  who  wished  to  give  her 
to  me.  I  am  sore  you  most  now  yourself  be  eon. 
vinoed,  that,  had  I  followed  your  advice,  I  should 
not  have  been  in  the  position  in  which  I  am.  At 
this  moment  I  find  that  I  have  property  in  Rome 
to  the  amount  of  300O  gold  ducats,  and  an  income 
of  50  gold  crowns.  His  Holiness  allows  me  300 
gold  ducats  (annually)  for  superintending  the  builds 
ing  of  St.  Peter*s :  this  provision  is  secured  to  me 
for  life.  Other  soch  salaries  are  in  pron>ect,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  I  am  pa«d  whatever  1  choose  to 
aaik  for  my  works,  and  I  have  begun  another  roomi 
for  His  Holiness,  which  will  amount  to  1200  gold 
ducats;  so  that«  dear  unole,  I  do  honour  to  you  and 
all  my  relations,  and  to  my  native  place ;  but  I 
cease  not  tu  hold  you  in  my  heart,  and  when  I  hear 
you  named,  it  is  as  if  I  beard  mj  father  named. 
Do  not,  therefore,  complain  because  I  do  not  write ; 
I  might  ratber  complain  of  you,  who  hare  always 
the  pen  in  your  hand,  and  yet  sufl«r  six  month:f  to 
intervene  l>etween  one  letter  and  another.  To  re- 
turn to  the  subject  of  the  wife,  from  which  I  have 
digressed:  yon  are  aware  that  Santa  Maria  in 
Portico,  [Cardinal  Bibiena,]  wishes  to  give  me  a 
relation  (granduiiece)  of  his,  and,  on  condition  of 
obtaining  your  consent  and  that  of  my  uncle  the 
priest,  I  promised  to  do  whatever  his  Emmence 
wished.  I  cannot  break  my  word ;  we  are  more 
than  ever  ready  to  condode  the  affiUr,  and  I  will 
soon  inform  vou  of  all.  Do  not  be  offended  that 
this  basiness  thus  takes  its  good  coarse ;  if  it  should 
come  to  nothing,  I  will  then  do  whatever  you  wish ; 
and  know,  if  FVanoesoo  Baffa  has  good  alliances 
within  his  reach,  that  I  can  boast  some  too ;  for  I 
can  find  a  handsome  lass  (una  mamola  bella)  io 

•  *  Carissimo,  in  locho  de  Patre.' 

t  '  Prima  circa  a  tordona/  (tor  donna.)  Pkssa- 
vant,  who  is  not  always  correct  in  bis  translations 
from  the  Italian,  has  commitled  a  ludicrous  Mun. 
der  in  this  instance.  He  rcadu  for<2oiia  as  one  word, 
and  translates  it  der  Axtl^  {the  magpit :)  the  ab- 
sence of  the  article  might  hare  opened  his  eyes. 
In  consequence  of  mistranslating  this  passage  he 
is  led  to  give  a  false  meaning  to  other  parts  of  the 
letter. 

t  Passavant  Wf>poses  that  Raphael  alludes  to  the 
room  of  the  Heliodorus ;  but  this  was  half  done 
under  J  alius:  another  room,  begun  for  Lih).  can 
only  relate  to  the  Stanaa  dl  Torre  Borgia ;  Raphael 
may  only  allude  here  ta  the  preparation  of  the  draw- 
taga  and  cartoons* 
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Same,  of  eiodlNit  iMunei  both  the  and  lien;  her 

friends  indeed  are  reedy  to  give  mn  a  dowry  of  3000 
gold  crowns  with  her.  Meanwhile  I  live  in  Rome, 
where  100  daeats  are  more  worth  having,  all  things 
eotteidered,  Ihan  SCO  in  UHnoo;  of  this  be  anre. 
With  respect  to  residing  in  Rome,  I  can  no  longer 
remain  elsewhere  for  any  length  of  time,  on  accoant 
of  the  buildingof  St.  Peter's — for  I  am  in  Bramante's 
place :  but  what  place  in  the  world  is  more  glorious 
than  Rome  ?  and  what  undertaking  more  hon- 
ootable  ihan  St,  Peter's-^the  first  temple  in  the 
world — ^the  greatest  atructure  that  has  ever  been 
seen,  and  which  wiU  cost  more  than  a  million  of 
gold  ?  Know  that  the  Pone  has  determined  to 
spend  60,000  ducats  annually  for  this  buildin? ;  he 
thinks  ^f  nothing  else.  He  Imb  associated  wiUi  me, 
in  the  direction,  a  very  learned  friar,  more  than 
eighty  }ears  old ;  the  Pope  sees  he  cannot  live  long, 
and  has  appointed  him  as  my  colleague,  as,  he  is  a 
man  of  great-  reputation  and  experience,  in  order 
that  I  may  learn  from  him,  if  he  has  any  excellent 
secret  in  architecture,  and  that  I  may  beoome  ac 
eomplished  in  this  art;  he  is  called  Fra  Qiocondo.* 
Every  day  the  Pope  sends' for  us,  and  consults  with 
us  for  a  while  about  this  buildinv.  I  beg  yon  will 
go  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  tell  them  I  know 
they  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  a  servant  of  theirs 
does  himself  honour,  and  commend  me  to  their 


Highnesses,  I  commend  myself  unceasingly  to 
you.  Greet  all  friends,  especially  Ridolib,  who  has 
so  much  afSsetion  for  me. 

*  £1  vostio  Rafael,  Pittore  in  Roma. 
\Am  Prime  LitgUo,  1514.' 

Maria  Bibiena,  to  whom  Raphael  was  at 
last  betrothed,  died  before  they  were  mar- 
ried : — as  her  epitaph  tells  us, '  ante  nup- 
tiales  faces  virgo  est  elala.'  There  seems 
no  ground  to  conclude  that  Raphael  made 
any  difficulties,  and  tFie  story  about  hi<  ex- 
pectation of  a  cardinal's  hat  appears  to  be 
one  of  Vasari's  careless  assertions.  The 
readiness  expressed  in  the  letter  just  quoted 
to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  others,  as  if  the  writer 
had  no  feelings  of  his  own,  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  habits  of  the  age  and  country, 
as  regards  the  important  subject  in  question. 
This  very  readiness,  however,  abundantly 
shows  that  Raphael  had  no  objection  to  mar- 
riage in  itself,  but  had  been  only  prudently 
disposed  to  wait  till  his  fortunes  were  estab- 
liahed.     At  what  period  his  acquaintance 


*  Vasari  has  given  his  life :  he  built  the  bridge 
of  Ndtre  Dame,  at  Paris,  a  work  which  received 
the  praises  of  Scammozzi,  and  which  is  alluded  to 
by  Sanazzaro,  in  an  epigram,  beginning,  *  Jocundus 
geminum  imposuit  tibi,  Sequana,  pontem :'  his 
grand  design  for  the  bridge  of  the  Riaho  at  Venice 
was  unfortunately  set  aside  for  the  actual  one  by 
Zanfragnmo,  sometimes  called  Scarpagnino.  Va- 
■ari  savs,  *  FVa  Giocondo,  veduto  quanto  ptijl  posso. 
no  molte  volte  appresso  ai  Signori  e  grandi  nomini 
i  &vori,  cbe  i  meriti,  ebbe  del  veder  pieporre  eost 
•gmigherato  diMgno  al  suo  bellissimo,  tanto  adegno, 
cho  si  parti  di  Venezia,  ne  mai  piu  vi  voile,  ancor- 
ch^  molto  ne  fosse  pregato,  riiomare.'  He  hid 
previously  done  a  great  service  to  Venice,  by  cau^ 
ing  part  of  the  Brenta  to  disembogue  itself  at  Chi. 
oggia.  He  ensured  the  safety  of  St.  Peter's  by  con. 
stnieting  the  foundations  on  a  more  extensive  plan 
than  Bramante  had  proposed* 
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with  the  Fornarina  he^n  is  UDCdrtain :  the 
name  of  La  Fornarina^  the  only  one  by 
which  his  mistress  is  known,  first  occurs,  by 
the  way,  in  comparatively  modem  biographies, 
and  the  stories  of  the  painter's  first  sight  of 
this  beautiful  Trasteverina,  are  stili  more 
modern  inventions.*  Passavant  has  unfor- 
tunately discovered  nothing  new  respecting 
so  interesting  a  personage ;  the  portrait  he 
prefers,  and  of  which  he  gives  an  engraving, 
is  that  in  the  Pitti  palace :  he  considers  the 
upper  part  of  the  picture  only  to  be  hy  the 
hand  of  the  master.  With  respect  to  the 
aatographic  portraits  of  Raphael  himseli^ 
that  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  and  a  draw- 
ing, done  at  an  earlier  age,  in  the  possessiqn 
of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Herman,  are  justly  prefer^ 
red.     Bn^ravinxs  of  both  are  given. 

Having  had  occasion  frequently  to  allude 
to  the  inaccuracy  of  Yasari's  historical  de. 
tails,  we  will  now  endeavour  to.  do  him  just- 
ice in  another  respect,  by  abridging  his 
touching  picture  of  Raphael's  genius  and 
character : — 


*  Miasirini's  story  is  the  subject  of  a  letter  of  his, 
dated  1806 :  as  he  quotes  no  authority  whatever, 
and,  moreover,  has  the  reputation  of  having  ofitan 
circulated  such  pseudo.traoition%  we-oan  oniy  give 
it  as  btn  trovato.  After  repeating  the  reoeived  tra. 
dition  (confirmed  or  suggested  by  the  name)  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  baker,  and,  with  the  aem. 
blance  of  historical  aceuraoy,  telling  ns  that  the 
father  was  <  un  fomaio  a  soccida,'  (one  who  bakes 
bread  sent  to  him,  but  who  does  not  sell  it,)  and 
that  he  lived  m  Trastevere,  near  Sta.  Cecilia,  the 
writer  thus  proceeds : — '  Attached  to  the  house  was 
a  little  garden,  surrounded  by  a  wall  low  enough 
to  permit  a  person  on  the  outside  to  overlook  vom 
place  by  standing  on  tiptoe.  Here  the  maiden  fre- 
quently walked,  and  as  herjbeauty  was  much  talked 
of,  it  attracted  the  curioeity  of  the  young  men,  and 
particularly  of  the  students  in  art,  who  are  always 
m  search  ^f  the  beautiful :  in  a  word,  all  were 
anxious  to  see  her.  It  happened  that  Raphael  also 
passed  at  a  moment  when  the  maiden  was  in  the 
garden,  and  when,  not  supposing «he  was  observed, 
she  was  bathing  her  feet  in  the  Tiber,  for  the  river 
bounded  the  end  of  the  garden.  Raphael  havuig 
raised  himself  on  the  wall,  saw  the  young  person, 
and  gazed  on  her  atteniivcly ;  he  was  always  pow- 
erfully smitten  by  beautiful  objects,  and  finding  her 
most  beautiful,  he  presently  fell  in  love  with  iier; 
his  thoughts  were  centered  in  her,  and  he  had  no 
peace  till  she  was  his.  Having  thus  bestowed  his 
heart  on  this  person,  he  found  her  much  more  're- 
fined,  and  at  the  same  time  more  eapabie  of  an  en* 
during  attachment,  than  he^  could  nave  supposed 
her  station  promised.  Hia  afibctfon  for  her  natn- 
rally  increased,  and  at  one  time  he  could  hardly . 
apply  himself  to  his  art,  except  in  her  society,' 
Then  follows  VasarTs  story,  that  Agostino  Chigi 
allowed  her  to  stay  with  Raphael  while  he  was  at 
woik  in  the  Famesina.  According  to  an  older  ia- 
ble,  which  had,  been  long  rejected*  but  which  Rn* 
mohr  and  others  have  revived,  the  Fornarina  was 
the  daughter  of  a  potter  in  Urbino  or  its  neighbour- 
hood. As  the  oTcn  is  neceesary  in  such  an  occn- 
pation,  the  name  may  have  been  oonnected  again 
with  this  UaditioQ.  ^ 
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*  Si  death  wm  deeply  depkwed  by  the  whc4e 
court,  the  more  eo  as  the  Pope  himeelf,  who  wu 
much  attached  to  him,  wept  bitterly.  For  un  who 
■nrviye  him,  it  remains  to  imiute  the  good,  nay  ex- 
eellent,  method  he  has  Uught  os ;  and  as  his  g^reat 
qualities  deserre,  and  oar  4uty  bids  us,  to  cherish 
his  memory  in  our  hearts,  and  speak  of  him  with 
the  high  respect  which  is  his  due.  For,  in  fact, 
through  him  we  have  the  art  fn  all  its  extent,  col. 
curing  and  invention,  carried  to  a  perfection  which 
could  hardly  have  been  hoped,  and  in  this  univer- 
Mdity  let  no  human  being  ever  dream  of  surpasaing 
him.  Among  his  extraordinary  gifts  there  was  one 
which  especially  exciten  my  wonder ;  I  mean  that 
it  should  have  been  grani(Bd  hfm  to  infuse  a  spirit 
among  those  who  lived  around  htm,  so  contrary  to 
that  which  b  generally  prevalent  among  profession- 
al men.  The  painters— I  do  not  allude  to  the  hum. 
ble-minded  only,  but  to  those  of.  an  ambitious  turn, 
and  very  many  of  this  sort  there  are — the  painters 
who  worked  in  company  with  Raphael  lived  in  per- 
feet  harmony,  at  if  all  bad  feelings  were  extinguish- 
ed  in  his  presence,  and  every  base,  unworthy  thoaght 
had  passed  from  their  minds.  This  friendly  state 
of  things  was  never  so  remarkable  as  in  Raphael's 
time ;  it  was  because  the  artists  were  at  once  sub- 
dued by  his  obliging  manners  and  by  his  surpassing 
merit ;  but,  more  than  all,  by  the  spell  of  his  natu- 
ral character,  which  w]m  so  benevolent,  so  full  of 
affectionate  kindness,  that  not  only  men  but  even 
the  very  brutes  reopectcd  hhn.  It  is  said  that  if  any 
painter  of  his  acquaintance,  or  even  any  stranger, 
aaked  him  for  a  drawing  which  could  be  of  use  to 
him,  Raphael  would  leave  his  work  to  a«ist  him. 
He  always  had  a  eraat  number  of  artists  employed 
for  him,  helping  them  and  teaching  them  with  the 
kindness  of  a  father  to  his  chiluren  rather  than  as  a 
roaster  directing  his  scholars ;  for  which  reason  it 
was  observed,  be  never  went  to  court  without  be^. 
mg  accempanied,  from  has  very  door,  by  perhaps 
fifty  painters,  all  clever  in  their  way,  who  had  a 
pb^asure  in  thus  attending  him  to  do  him  honour. 
Happy  those  who  were  employed  under  him,  for,  it 
appMfs,  that  whoever  endeavomed  to  follow  his 
example  turned  out  well :  in  like  manner,  thoee 
who  hereafter  shall  take  his  works  as  models  will 
be  hoaouied  accordingly  in  this  Ufe,  and,  if  they 
reeemble  him  in  the  excellenoe  of  his  character, 
nay  Ywpe  to  win  the  &voar  of  Heaven  in  another.* 

The  attached  Castiglione  writes  thus  ta 
his  mother,  some .  months  after  Raphael's 
death : — *  I  am  well ;  but  I  cannot  fancy  my. 
self  in  Rome,  because  my  poor  dear  Raphael 
is  no  longer  here.  Che  Dio  abbia  quell' 
anima  benedetta !' 

Raphael  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon  (Sta. 
Maria  della  Rotonda,)  in  a  chapel  which  he 
had  himself  endowed,  and  Tiear  the  spot 
where  his  betrothed  bride  had  been  laid. 
The  immediate  neighbourhood  was  aAer- 
wards  selected  by  other  painters  as  their 
place  of  rest.  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  Ghovan- 
ni  da  Udine,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Taddeo  Zuc. 
caro,  and  others,  are  buried  near.  No  ques-^ 
tion  bad  erer  existed  as  to  the  precise  spot 
where  the  remains  of  the  master  lay ;  but  a 
few  years  since  the  Roman  antiquaries  be. 
gan  to  raise  doubts  even  respecting  the 
church  in  which  Raphael  was  buried.  In 
the  ^1^  permission  was  obtained  to  make 


actual  search';  and  Vasari^s  account  was  in 
this  instance  completely  verified.  The 
tomb  was  found,  as  he  describes  it,  behind 
the  altar  itself  of  the  chapel  above  mention- 
ed. Four  views  of  the  tomb  aofd  its  cen* 
tents  were  engraved  from  drawings  by  Cam- 
muccini,  and  thus  preserve  the  appearance 
that  presented  itselfl  The  shroud  had  been 
fastened  with  a  number  of  metal  rings  and 
points;  some  of  these  were  Tiept  by  the 
sculptor  Fabris,  of  Rome,  who  is  also  in 
possession  of  casts  from  the  skull  and  the 
right  hand.  Passavant  remarks,  judging 
from  the  cast,  that  the  skull  was  of  a  singu- 
larly fine  form.  The  bones  of  the  hand 
were  all  perfect,  but  they  crumbled  to  dust 
alter  the  mould  was  taken.  The  skeleton 
measured  about  five  feet  seven  inches ;  the 
coffin  was  extremely  narrow,  indicating  a 
very  slender  frame.  The  precious  relics 
were  ultimately  restored  to  the  same  spot, 
after  being  placed  in  a  magnificent  sarcopha- 
gus, presented  by  the  present  Pope. 

Several  delegates  from  different  institu- 
tions,*  and  other  authorities,  were  appointed 
to  be  present  when  the  tomb  was  opened : 
among  these  was  the  celebrated  (German 
painter,  Overbeck,  one  of  the  worthiest  of 
Raphael's  followers;  and  to  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  details,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Director  Veit,  of  Frankfort,  in  September, 
1833.  Passavant  gives  the  letter  ent i  re,  and 
completes  the  account  from  other  sources 
equally  authentic.  Overbeck's  feelings  on 
the  first  opening  of  the  tomb,  and  on  seeing 
the  actual  remains  of  the  object  of  his  homage 
exposed  to  view,  are  expressed  in  a  striking 
manner;  but  he  soon  after  remarks,  'that, 
alas  I  the  spirit  of  the  great  artist  remains 
buried  far  deeper  than  his  bones.' 


Aht.  II. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cul. 
Hwxtion  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open 
Walls.  By  Clement  Hoare.  London. 
12mo.     1887. 

In  this  age  of  socialism,  chartism,  teetotal- 
ism,  d  omne  quod  exii  in  ism^  when  absti- 
nence, not  temperance,  is  preached  by  the 
apostles  of  order  and  disorder,  agitation  and 


*Tbe  members  of  the  Academy  of  8t  Loke 
were  interested  in  this  iDvesti|ratioii,  as  they  had 
been  lonr  in  possession  of  a  skull  supposed  to  be 
that  of  lUphael,  and  which  had  been  the  admira- 
tion of  the  followers  of  Gall  and  Sparzheim.  The 
reputation  of  this  relic  naturally  fell  with  its  change 
of  name,  the  more  iiretiieTablyaS  it  proved  to  have 
beloaged  to  an  individual  of  no  cek|(rity. 
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peaee,  it  may  netrti  rather  venturous  to  offer 
a  few  words  in  faVour  of  th&  Httia  volume 
before  us. 

Of  a  dissertation  on  wines  we  shall  be 
guiltless,  although  books,  ancient  and  mo« 
dern,  in  many  languages,  lie  open  to  tempt 
us;  some  as  bright  and  sparkling  as  the 
best  vintages  of  brilliant  Prance ;  others  as 
sound  andmibstantial  as  those  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Madeira;  and  others,  again,  as 
fla^  stale,  and  tm profitable  as  the  Vin  du 
Surine,  of  which  the  proverb  goes,  that 
there  must  be  three  persons  to  drink  one 
glass  of  it,  to  wit,  the  unfortunate  patient, 
one  friend  to  support  him,  and  another  to 
hold  his  nose  during  the  operation.  But  our 
business  now  is  with  Ampelus  rather  than 

^  Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crushed  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine  ;* 

and  we  pray  forbearance  for  a  sketch — it 
shall  be  no  more— of  the  history  of  the 
Vine. 

From  the  time  that  Noah  planted  his  vine- 
yard,  every  heathen  nation  seems  to  have 
contended  for  the  honour  of  claiming,  as  its 
own,  the  distributor  of  the  vine  and  its  be- 
nefits, and  deifying  him  accordingly.  The 
Egyptian  gave  the  pulm  to  Osiris;  the  an- 
cient Italian  to  Saturn;  whilst  the  Greek 
shouted  for  his  Bacchus,  who  brought  the 
goodly  phmi  from  Arabia  the  Happy,  com. 
memorating  and  soflening  the  triumph  of  his 
arms  by  leaving  it  as  a  legacy  to  the  con- 
quered. 

Still  it  will  be  asked  of  what  country  was 
the  vine  originally  a  native  ?  The  question 
is  more  easily  put  than  answered.  The  con- 
tention among  the  cities  for  Homer  sinks 
into  Insignificance  compared  with  the  strug- 
gle for  precedence  m  this  honour  among 
entire  countries.  Chaptal,  whose  attention 
was  long  directed  to  the  inquiry,  names 
Asia,  the  fertile  farm  and  garden  from  which 
the  cultivated  grasses,  vegetables,  and  fruits, 
were  poured  into  Europe  as  from  the  horn 
of  plenty,  together  with  civiKsation  and  the 
arts.     So  far  so  good ;  but  Asia  is  a  large 

Elace.  The  preference  is  claimed  for  Syria 
y  some.  Michaux  found  the  vine  in  the 
woods  of  Mazanderan ;  and  Olivier  beheld  it 
gracing  the  mountains  of  Koordistan.  Pallas 
saw  it  near  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas, 
growing  with  no  aid  but  from  the  hand  of 
nature.  The  kUhmiahy  a  peculiar  stoneless 
variety  of  the  grape,  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  a  native  (5  that  part  of  Persia  lying  on 
the  Gulf.  In  Belochistan,  still  farther  to 
the  east,  the  vine  clings  with  its  tendrils  to 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Arubian  Sea.  The 
feet  of  the  Paropamisan  Mountains  are  rich 
with  ity  blending  its  clusters  with  the  olive 


and  fig;  and  it  extends  to  Caobulistan, 
where  it  associates  with  the  apricot  and 
peach.  The  forests  of  Anatolia  and  Kara- 
mania  enshrine  it;  and  Armenia^  where 
Noah  may  have  fotind  it,  abounds  with  the 
viae.  In  a  word,  there  is  strong  evidence 
to  make  the  vine  a  native  of  Persia,  in  which 
locality  it  is  not  likely  to  be  neglected ;  for 
Khuzzelba^h  does  not  seem  inclined  to  lose 
the  privilege  of  possessing  it  by  non  useTf 
and  beats  your  Englishman: — who,  according 
to  Othello's  Ancient,  throws  'your  Dane, 
your  German,  and  your  swag.bellied  Hot- 
lander'  into  tho  shade-^n  his  capacity  for 
continued  imbibition,  the  wine  not  seeming 
to  have  much  more  efiect  upon  that  child  of 
the  son  than  upon  any  other  vessel  iq  his 
house. 

Dr.  Sickler  traces  the  gradual  migration 
of  the  vine  into  Egypt,  Sicily,  &c. ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  PhoBnicians  intro- 
duced its  culture  into  the  Grecian  Archipe. 
lago,  Greece,  Italy,  Provence,  and  Alar- 
seilles. 

The  ancient  Roman,  in  his  political  infan- 
cy, had  other  and  sterner  duties  to  attend  to 
than  the  training  of  the  vine ;  and  the  liba- 
tions of  milk  ordained  by  Romulus,  who  fov* 
bade  the  use  of  wine  for  those  purposes,  ne- 
cessarily discouraged  such  culture.  The 
nymph  Egeria  seems  to  have  given  Numaa 
hint  that  a  Utile  wine  would  be  no  bad  addi- 
tion to  a  teie<t-iiie  ;  for  though  he  also  for- 
bade the  use  of  wine  at  funerals,  he  permit- 
ted libations  to  be  made  to  the  gods,  of  wine 
made  from  well-pruned  vines,  thus  directing 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  care  of  the 
plant.  But  wine  must  have  been  for  a  long 
time  scarce  in  Rome ;  and  if  ancient  story 
be  true,  a  single  draught  only  was  allowed 
during  a  repast,  in  the  early  part  of  the  lifi» 
otLucuUus! 

Britain  owes  the  presence  of  the  vine,  in 
all  probability,  to  the  Romans.  It  does  net 
appear  to  have  existed  here  in  the  time  of 
Agricola;  but  the  subsequent  intercourse 
could  hardly  fail  of  introducing  it.  There 
is  extant  an  edict  of  Probus,  allowing  *  omni- 
bus Gallis  et  Britannia  ut  vineas  habeant  et 
vinum  conficiant.^  Bede  notices  several 
vineyards;  and  Winchester  was  long  sup- 
posed— though  in  uncritical  days  we  allow 
— to  have  received  its  name  from  the  vines 
for  which  it  certainly  was  noted.  The  Nor- 
man called  the  Isle  of  Ely  the  'Isle  <^ 
Vines ;'  and  its  bishop,  soon  aAer  the  con- 
quest, appears  to  have  received  tithe  of  wine, 
to  the  aroountof  three  or  four  tuns  annually, 
from  his  diocese.  Vineyards  are  frequent- 
ly  mentioned  in  DomowJay  Book.  The 
Sussex  vineyard  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  from  whose  produce  many  pipes  of 
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good  Burgundy  wine  were  made,  shows  to 
what  extent  the  cultivation  was  carried. 
Drayton  sings — . 

— *  Glotter  in  times  t>A8t  her  aelfe  did  highly  prize. 
When  in  her  pride  of  strength  she  noansh*l  goodly 

▼ines. 
And  oft  her  cares  represt  with  her  delicious  wines. 
Bat  now  th'  all-cheering  sun  the  colder  soyle  de- 

ceaves, 
And  US  (hecre  tow*rds  the  pole)  still  fidlmg  sonth. 

ward  leaTcs : 
So  that  the  sullen  earth  th'  effect  thereof  doth  prove ; 
According  to  their  hooks,  who  hold  that  he  doth 

move 
BVom  his  first  senith*s  point.' 

The  *  goodly  vines'  were  gone,  therefore,  in 
bis  time,  and  superseded : — 

*  For  of  her  Vines  deprived,  now  Gloster  learns  to 
plant 
The  Peare-tree  every  where;  whose  fruit  she 

strains  for  juoe. 
That  her  par'st  Peiy  is,  which  first  she  did  produce 
IVom  Worstershire,  and  there  is  common  as  -the 

fields; 
Which  naturally  that  soyle  in  most  ab6undance 
.  yields.' 

Descending  from  his  Pegasus,  Drayton  in- 
trodaoes  a  long  and  dry  enoufsh  note  on  the 
various  conjectures  which  had  then  been  pot 
forth  as  to  the  reason  of  the  gradual  oban- 
donroent  of  our  English  vineyards.  But  this 
topic  we  may  omit.  Is  it  not  one  of  the 
reasons  of  the  change,  at  least,  that  the  soil 
of  England  gives  a  bountiful  return  of  corn 
where  the  vioe  would  starve,  or  hardly  ever 
ripen  its  fruit  in  perfection  ?  There  are  no 
•pots  in  Britain  of  which  it  can  be  said,  in 
an  agricultural  sense, 

*  lUic  veniunt  felicius  uv».' 

As  well  might  the  Laplander  torn  his  atten^ 
tion  to  growing  com  under  glass  (as  they 
raised  lang  kale  in  the  parish  of  Dreepdaily) 
as  the  English  agriculturist  attempt  to  com- 
pete  with  the  C6te.Rotie.  But  though  we 
must  leave  the  wine-press,  to  any  available 
extent,  to  our  neighbours,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  vine  should  not  be  cultivated  in  the 
open  air  in  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land at  least,  and  there  bear  rich  and  well- 
ripened  fruit  for  the  table;  and  this  is  the 
real  subject  of  Mr.  Hoare's  essay.*  He 
has  given  us  a  modest  volume  of  some  200 
pages  filled  with  plain  practical  directions, 
disfigured  by  no  grandiloquent  passages,  nor 
chilling  the  reader  with  scientific  terms;  for 
he  is  not  one  of  those  modern  philosophers 
who 


•♦  Mr.  Hoaro  does  not  at  all  enter  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  the  vino  under  ^iass;  those  who  wish  for 
information  on  that  suhject  will  find  ample  materials 
in  Speechlj's  worti.  and  the  various  .papers  and 
toeatwes  since  published  in  the  TransactSons  of  the 
Horticultural  Soeidty  of  London. 


^AJOhm  oall  tMr  onioiis  and  th«ir  ]6el».f 

•  Vhies,*  says  our  author,  *are  now  cultivated  fai 
this  country  only  against  walls,  upon  the  roofs  of 
buildings,  and  nndtr  glass.  The  eznense  attend, 
ing  the  growing  of  grapes  under  glass,  is  such, 
however,  as  obviously  to  place  that  method  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  vinevard 
culture,  now  that  it  has&llen  ioto  disuse,  is  perhaps 
considered  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  commercial 
specalation,  that  those  who  possess  the  means  of 
practising  it  are  deterred  from  employing  them,  from 
an  apprehension  that  the  risk  and  uncertainty  at^ 
tending  it  would  prove  more  than  sufficient  to  coun. 
terbalance  its  advantages,  ilut  the  cultivation  of 
vines  on  open  walls  being  free  from  these  and  all 
other  objections,  presents  an  advantageous  method 
of  producing  grapes  which  may  be  embraced  by 
every  person  who  has  at  his  command  a  few  squan 
feet  of  the  surface  of  a  wall' — ^p.  5. 

The  lahouring  poor  of  this  country  are  too 
often  driven  to  the  beer-shop  as  the  only  re- 
source after  the  toils  of  the  day.  One  by 
one  their  legitimate  and  invigorating  amuse- 
ments have  been  wrested  from  them.  Their 
cricket-grounds  have  been  taken  away ;  their 
commons  have  been  in  great  measure  in- 
closed. Forlorn,  and  without  the  means  of 
relaxation — for  in  many  places  the  cottage- 
garden  has  also  vanished-^tbe  baleful  haunts, 
where 

*  ten  thousand  casks. 
Forever  dribbling  forth  their  base  contents, 
Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away' — 

gape  for  them,  and  the  peasantry  become 
besotted,  demoralised,  brutal ised.  It  is  mat- 
ter of  notoriety  that  such  houses  were  the 
hot-beds  of  the  late  insurrection  in  South 
Wales.  One  who  knows  the  country  well, 
informed  us  that  there  a  man  without  property 
or  character  would  borrow  some  five  or  tea 
pounds,  and  set  up  a  beer-shop.  In  order 
to  get  custom  it  became  necessary  that  he 
should  convert  his  house  into  a  chartist  lodge^ 
and  so  he  did.  In  the  beer-shops,  for  the 
most  part,  were  the  absurd  but  truculent 
plans  of  that  ragged  regiment  of  rebels  con- 
cocted ;  and  throughout  the  agricultural 
districts  they  are  the  ytery  foci  of  crime. 

But  fortunately  there  are  yet  peaceful 
villages^  where  chartism  and  beer-shops  are 
alike  unknown,  and  where,  while  the  chime 
of  the  Sabbath  bells  sounds  musically  through 
the  summer  air,  the  ancient  light-blue 
straight-cut  coat,  bordered  with  its  consteU 
lalion  of  broad  round  silver  buttons  of  the 
first  magnitude,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
chequered  shade  of  the  churchyard,  about 
the  hour  of  prayer.  In  the  button-boles  of 
that  coat  is  secured  a  small  phial  of  limpid 
water,  wherein  are  refreshed  the  stems  of 
some  three  or  four  choice  pinks,  or  two  or 
three  bright  ^izarrj#  of  carnations  cherished 
for  the  occasion,  on  which  the  wearer  looks 
with  fond  pride,  and  whose  Jekir  Uoseome 
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form  a  sort  of  order  of  Flora  u|>on  a  boaom 
ihat  many  a  couriier  might  envy.  This 
same  coat  19  never  without  a  magnificent 
Old  Brampton  Mtock  on  the  club-day ;  and 
you  shall  find  its  owner*B  bumble  home  a 
nappy  one— as  happy  as  the  happiest  in 
Goldsmith's  « Village,'  before  it  was  deserted. 
Cleanliness  and  comfort  are  everywhere; 
and  his  garden — not  without  bees*— is  a  per- 
feet  picture.  The  fumes  of  the  beer-shop, 
reeking  with  tobacco-smoke,  and  the  com- 
pany of  the  poacher,  the  thief,  and  the  bur- 
glar, would  have  no  charms  for  him,  even  if 
the  hamlet  were  cursed  with  one. 

Now,  the  hut  must  be  poor  indeed  which 
is  without  some  coign  of  vaniage;  and  we 
earnestly  pray  the  attention  of  benevolent 
landlords  to  the  fact  that  there  are  few  cot- 
tagers in  South  Britain  who  might  not  ma- 
terially aid  their '  resources  and  add  to  their 
comforts  by  the  culture  of  the  vino  as  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Hoare ; — 

'  It  if  sot  too  much  to  awert  that  the  saT&ce  of  the 
walle  of  every  cottige  of  medium  use  that  is  mppli- 
cable  to  the  trainiii|r  of  vines  is  capable  of  producing 

'  annually  as  many  grapes  as  would  be  worth  half  the 
tmoant  of  its  rental.  Every  square  foot  of  the  sur. 
face  of  a  wall  may,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  be 
covered  with  bearing  wood, .  sufficient  to  produce, 
on  an  average,  a  ponnd  weight  of  grapes,  and  I  have 
frequently  grown  dpoble  t&t  quantity  on  a  similar 
extent  of  surface. 

*  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  a  single  vine  re. 
quires  for  its  training  a  large  portion  of  walling. 
That  very  common  notion  has,  no  doubt,  arisen 
fi>om  the  universally  defective  method  of  pruning 
and  managing ;  whereby  the  wood  is  sufiered,  and, 
indeed,  encouraged,  to  extend  itself  most  dispropor. 
tionately  beyond  the  capability  of  its  fmit-bearing 
powers.  I  scarcely  ever  allot  more  than  from  forty 
to  fifty  square  feet  of  surface  for  one  vine ;  and,  nn. 
less  the  soil  and  situation  be  very  superior  indeed,  a 
single  vine  will  require  a  space  of  time,  not  less  than 
twenty  years  at  least,  before  it  will  possess  a  suffi- 
cient  degree  of  strength  to  enable  it  to  mature  an. 
nnally  a  greater  quantity  of  grapes  than    can    be 

*  trained  on  the  last.mentioned  extent  of  surface.  On 
a  wall  only  twenty  .five  inches  in  height,  and  eighteen 
feel  in  length,  I  have  for  years  trained  a  vine  that 
is  a  perfect  picture  of  fertifity,  ihe  whole  surface  of 
the  wall  being  every  year  literally  covered  with  fine 
grapes  close  down  to  the  very  item  of  the  plant. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  small  deUcbed  portions 
and  vacant  spaces  of  the  surface  of  walls,  which  in 
innumerable  instances  are  deemed  of  no  value,  and 
are  therefore  neglected,  may  be  turned  to  a  most 
beneficial  account. 

*  With  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  eultore, 
it  deserves  especial  remark,  that,  for  the  making  of 
wine,  not  only  are  ripened  grapes  applicable,  but 
from  the  leaves,  tendrils,  and  young  snoots  of  vines, 
and  also  from  unripe  or  immature  girapes,  very  fine 
vrine  may  be  made,  differing  in  no  respect  from  ma 
ny  sorts  of  wines  imported  from  abroad,  as  the  fol- 
lowhig  extract  from  Dr.  MaccuUoch*s  *«  Remarks 
on  the  Art  of  making  Wine"  will  sufficiently 
show  :— 

•"Chemical  examination  has  proved  that  the 
yoang  shoots,  the  tendrila,  and  leaves  of  the  vine, 
properties  and  eontoin  substances  exactly 


similar  to  the  erade  tnAt  It  was  no  tmaatartl  oon« 
elusion  that  they  might  equally  be  used,  for  the  pnr« 
poses  of  making  wine.  Experiments  were  accord* 
ingly  instituted  in  France  for  this  puipoee,  and  they 
have  been  repeated  here  with  success.  From  vine* 
leaves,  water,  and  sugar,  wines  have  been  thus  proi 
duced,  in  no  respect  difienng  from  the  produce  of 
the  immature  fruit,  and  consequently  resembling 
wines  of  foreign  growth." 

« Here,  then,  is  a  most  important  advantage  re- 
sulting from  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  one,  indeed, 
that  is  little  inferior  to  that  which  is  derived  from 
the  production  of  the  ripened  fruit  itself.  And  in 
order  that  it  may  be  properly  estimated,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  throughout  the  growhig  season 
the  superabundant  foliage  of  a  vine,,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  and  tendrils, 
is  so  great,  as  to  require  to  be  plucked  off  once  in 
seven  days,  if  not  oflencr.  It  is  further  stated  in  the 
above-mentioned  work,  that  from  forty  to  fifty 
pounds'  weight  of  leaves,  d&c.,  will  produce  about 
ten  gallons  of  wine. 

*  Now,  every  hundred  square  feet  of  the  surface  of 
a  wall,  when  covered  with  the  foliage  of  vines  in 
vigorous  growth,  will  yield  on.  an  average,  every 
week  fh>m  the  middle  of  May  to  the  1st  of  August, 
two  pounds'  weight  of  excess  of  foliage.  Allowing, 
therefore,  the  surface  of  the  walls  of  a  common  mztd 
cottage  to  conUin  five  hundred  square  feet,  on 
which  vines  could  be  trained,  it  appears  that  during 
the  eleven  weeks  above-mentioned  they  would  yield 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  foliage  to  produce  upwards 
of  twenty  gaUims  of  wine,  which  could  be  made  for 
the  mere  cost  of  the  sugar  ! 

*  Again,  there  would  be  a  considerable  quantity 
of  foliage  to  spare  during  the  remaining  months  of 
August  and  September,  to  which  myst  be  added  the 
excess  in  the  number  of  bunches  of  green  f^uit, 
whidi  require  cutting  o^  after  the  berries  are  set,  in 
order  to  avoid  over  cropping  the  vines,  and  which 
sometimes  amount  to  a  great  number ;  and  also  the 
berries  that  are  cut  out  in  the  thinning  of  the 
bunches,  the  weight  of  which  is  always  considera- 
ble ;  and  these  being  added  to  the  former,  would, 
at  the  most  moderete  calculation,  yield  in  the  whole 
thirty  gallons  of  wine,  thus  produced  from  the  su« 
perabundant  foliage  and  green  £ruit  of  tines  tramed 
OB  the  surface  of  a  cottagis  !*— pp.  5.9* 


We  must  now  set  forth  with  our  author 
upon  a  little  autumnal  tour:— 

*  Let  any  person  in  the  month  of  September  make 
a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  southern  counties 
of  England,  in  which  nearly  every  cottage  may  be' 
seen  with  a  grape  vine  trained  on  its  walls.  Let 
him  stop  at  intervals  in  his  journey,  and  select  any 
number  of  vines  for  examination^  and  carefully  esti. 
mate  the  weight  of  fruit  growing  on  each,  and  the 
extent  of  walling  occupied  in  producing  that  fruit ; 
and  having  calculated  the  average  weight  grown  on 
every  square  fbot  of  walling,  let  him  then  be  told, 
which  he  may  be  with  truth,  that  at  least  ^ee  times 
the  quantity  of  grapes  of  superior -flavour  might  be 
annually  produced  on  the  same  extent  of  surface. 
Let  him  also  select  any  given  district,  and  estimate 
the  number  of  superficial  feet  of  walling  which  the 
buildings  in  that  district  contain,  and  on  which  no- 
thing  whatever  is  grown,  or  at  lesst  nothing  of  any 
value,  and  which  might,  at  a  trifling  cost  of  time 
and  trouble,  be  annually  covered  with  fine  crops  of 
grapes,  and  he  will  find,  to  his  astonishment,  that 
for  every  Kooare  foot  on  which  vines  are  trained, 
there  are  at  least  twenty  square  feet  that  are  either  en. 
tirelv  vacant  or  occupied  in  a  uatltmJx^jumtT.    If 
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lii  thai  Mm  «p  W»  aJevlfttioM,  th»  rtMiU  wiUahow 
that  ibr  every  pound  of  f  rapes  that  ie  now  grown,  not 
)«to  than  a  Auitiretf  pounds  might  be  annuallj  pro- 
duced on  the  exietiog  aurlaoe  ofwalling  without  the 
%ddUion  of  a  tingle  square  foot !  Nor  let  it  Ke  sop. 
posed  that  this  estimate  is  made  hypothetioalij ;  on 
the  oootrary,  it  is  the  result  of  actual  inspection  and 
eaieful  obserratioo,  and  is  considerably  within  the 
mark  as  to  the  quantity  of  grapes  that  might  be 
annually  giown.  Every  moderate -siaed  dwelling, 
house,  having  a  garden  and  a  Utile  walling  attachmi 
to  it,  may  with  ease  be  made  to  produce  yearly  a 
quarter  ot  a  ton  weight  of  grapes,  leaving  a  soffieieot 
portion  ef  its  aurface  for  the  production  of  other 
fruiti  «... 

*  The  grand  parent  error  which  prevails  miversal- 
ly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  on  open  walls  lies 
in  the  method  of  pruning  usually  adi^ited,  and  this 
is  undoubtedly  the  consequence  of  the  natnre  of  the 
plant  and  its  peculiar  ebaracteristics  being  in  gen. 
«ral  but  little  understood.  In  the  course  of  the 
growing  season  a  vine  in  a  healthy  condition  will 
make  a  quantity  of  bearing-wood,  suffieient  to  pro- 
duce  ten  times  as  much  firuit  as  it  can  bring  to  matu. 
rity*  When  this  fact  is  oonaidered  in  conneotion 
with  another,  namely,  that  the  wood  which  bears 
fmit  one  year  never  bears  any  afterwards,  and  is 
therefore  of  no  further  uie  in  that  respect,  it  will 
eiisily  be  seen  to  what  a  surprising  extent  the  pmn- 
Ing-knife  must  be  used,  to  get  rid  of  the  superabun. 
dant  wood  which  the  plant  annually  produces.  But 
nine  parte  out  of  ten  of  the  current  year's  shoots, 
nnd  all  those  of  the  preceding  year,  if  possible,  to 
be  cut  off  and  thrown  away,  is  apparently  so  much 
beyond  all  reasonable  proportion,  and  the  rules 
Qsnally  observed  in  pruning  other  fruit  trees,  that 
few  persons  ever  posaoss  the  courage  to  attempt  it. 
Ana  herein,  as  remarked  before,  lies  the  capitel  er. 
nor  in  the  common  method  of  managing  vines.*  pp. 
16,16. 

It  being  of  great  importance  to  ascertain 
the  proper  quantity  of  fruit  which  the  vine 
will  healthily  bear,  Mr.  Hoare  instituted  a 
set  of  experimente.  Vines  were  selected  and 
pnined  in  the  aatnrnn  of  1825.  As  much 
oearing  wood  was  retained  as  it  was  sup- 
posed would  kill,  or,  at  the  least,  cripple 
them  for  many  years  to  coma  The  next 
year,  remarkable  for  ite  fine  vintage,  was 
selected  for  the  time  of  trial.  The  resulte 
were,  with  small  variation,  the  same,  and  the 
lamentable  case  of  one  vine  will  sufficiently 
indicate  the&te  of  all. 

'  This  waaa  white  muscadine,  in  the  eighth  jrear 
of  its  age,  and,  like  all  the  rest,  in  the  highest  bearing- 
condition  possible.  It  produced  in  me  following 
2 ring  an  abundant  supply  of  vigorous  bearing- 
ootB,  and  showed  seventy-ei^bt  bimches  of  fine 
grapes,  the  produce  of  twenty-ume  buds,  retained  on 
two  horizontal  right  "bud  left  shoots.  As  the  season 
advanced,  the  shoots  extended  themselves  rapidly, 
the  bunches  of  fruit  increased  in  size,  and  the  vine 
thrived  as  well  as  usual,  seemingly  quite  unconscious 
of  the  task  it  shortly  had  to  perform.  Blossoming 
being  over,  and  the  fruit  set,  the  trial  of  strength 
commenced.  On  the  first  of  July  many  of  the 
bunches  measured  eleven  inches  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  extremities,  and  when  matured,  would  have 
weighed  a  pound  and  a  half  each.  They  hnog  close 
together,  forming,  as  far  as  they  extended  on  the 
wall,  an  entire  and  compact  mass  of  grapes,  the 
weight  of  which,  if  ripened,  would  have  exceeded 


ponn^-  The  middle  of  that  momh  anived, 

and' the  berries  had  only  reached  the  size  of  small 
peas,  while  those  on  other  vines,  not  subjected  to 
any  such  trial,  were  full  grown,  and  Imd  commenced 
the  stoning  process.  On  the  first  of  Angnst,  mm 
perceptible  increase  of  size  in  the  berries  htul  taken 
place,  and  the  vine  began  to  show  strong  symptoms  of 
exhaustion.  About  ttie  middle  of  that  monih  the 
foliage  assumed  a  withering  appearance,  and  on  the 
1st  of  September  the  vegetetion  of  the  plant  was 
almost  at  a  stand.  The  shoots  ceased  to  frow,  the 
fruit  and  foliage  were  in  a  prostrate  condition,  and 
the  vital  energies  of  the  vine  appeared  quite  unable 
to  snpplythe  daily  increasing  demand  for  nourish* 
ment  Throagbont  that  month  it  continued  in  a 
pitiable  condition,  and  though  a  valuable  plant,  it 
was,  nevertheless,  suffered  to  take  its  courM  as  wdl 
as  all  the  others,  in  order  that  the  trial  might  be  de- 
cisive. About  the  1st  of  October,  the  greater  part 
of  the  berries  having  grown  as  large  as  middhng> 
sized  peas,  those  on  the  shoulders  of  some  of  the 
bunches  began  to  show  symptoms  of  ripening,  by 
becoming  a  little  transparent,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  berries  at  the  extremities  of  the  boncbes  be^aa 
to  shriveL  As  the  mondi  advanced,  the  ripening 
process  proceeded  slowly,  but  the  shrivelhng  in- 
creased rapidly.  Towanutlie  latter  end  of  October 
the  trial  was  over,  and  the  experiment  complete ;  on 
many  entire  bunches  every  beny  had  shrivelled,  and 
in  no  bunch  had  the  process  of  matnration  proceed- 
ed further  down  than  the  shoolders.  The  whole 
crop  was  gathered  about  the  1st  of  November,  and 
the  ripened  portions  being  put  together,  weighed 
nine  pounds  and  a  half.  Not  one  of  these  ripened 
berries,  however,  was  more  than  half  the  usual  size, 
and,  in  point  of  flavour,  not  to  be  compared  to  others 
of  the  same  sort,  ripened  at  least  six  weeks  previously. 
'  The  vine  was  pruped  immediately,  and  cut  al« 
most  to  a  stiimp>  to  give  it  every  chance  of  recover- 
ing from  the  blow  it  had  received.  But,  in  the  fol- 
lowing apring,  net  a  single  bud  unfolded  till-  nearly 
a  month  after  the  usual  time,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  the  largest  shoot  was  only  twenty-six  inchee 
in  length,  and  no  larger  than  a  packing-needle,  id- 
though,  ia  the  previous  year,  the  vine  had  emitted 
very  vigorous  snoots  twenty-five  feet  in  length.  It 
has  been  pruned  verj  closely  every  year  since,  and 
has  in  consequence  gradually  aconired  atrength,  but 
although  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  experi- 
ment was  made,  it  has  not  yet  recovered  ita  fozmer 
vigour.'— pp.  25-27. 

From  this  and  other  experimente  made 
on  vines  growing*  in  50^  46'  N.  L.,  it  ap- 
peared clearly  that  the  capability  of  vines  to 
mature  fruit  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
circumference  of  their  respective  stems ;  and 
Mr.  Hoare  gives  a  scale,  according  to  which 
he  pruned  in  the  winter  of  1830  nearly  forty 
vines  of  different  sorts  and  of  various  ages, 
leaving  in  each  no  greater  number  of  Ijuds  ' 
than  appeared  on  an  average  calculation  to 
be  suJmcient  to  produce  as  much  fruit  as  the 
vine  was  allowed  to  mature.  In  the  follow- 
ing summer,  as  soon  as  the  berries  were  set, 
the  number  of  bunches  requisite  to  produce 
the  given  weight  of  fruit  were  selected,  and 
the  excess  immediately  cut  of  Mr.  Hoare 
has  strictly  adhered  to  this  plan  ever  since, 
and  he  states  that  it  has  enabled  him  to  pro- 
duce finer  cprapes  than  he  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  bemg  grown  on  open  walls  in  this 
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Boisterom,  and  indeed  almost  any,  windg 

being  injurious  to  the  vine,  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion and  good  aspect  are  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence. Frpm  a  careful  observation  of  the 
qualities  and  flavour  of  thefrait  of  the  differ' 
ent  vintages  for  many  years  past,  Mr.  Hoare 
has  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  aspects 
in  which  grapes  can  be  brought  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection  that  the  latitude  and 
climate  of  the  (southern  parts  of  England  will 
permit,  are  those  that  ran^e  from  the  eastern 
to  the  south-eastern,  both  mclusive — the  last 
of  which  he  considers  the  very  best. 

'  On  walk  having  any  of  theM.  aspeets,  the  ran 
flbbies  with  full  force  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning, 
at  which  time  there  is  something  highly  faTourable  to 
vegetation  in  the  inflaence  of  his  rays.  These, 
daning  nearlv  perpendicalariy  on  the  foliage  of  a 
▼tne,  while-' the  dew  yet  remaine,  and  its  beantifnl 
eiystal  drops  hang  suspended,  as  it  were,  by  magic, 
to  the  angular  extremities  of  the  leaves,  seem  to 
stimulate  the  vital  energies  of  the  plant  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  and  to  excite  them  to  a  vigorous  ex- 
efcise  of  all  the  important  fanotions  appertaining  to 
vegetable  hfe.'— pp.  42»  43. 

The  next  best  aspects,  accordinff  to  Mr. 
Hoare's  experience,  are  those  whicn  follow 
in  successipn  from  south-east  to  south.  He 
allows  due  south  to  be  a  good  aspect,  but  the 
blustering  south-west  winds  are  a  consider- 
able drawback:  nor  are  those  that  range 
from  due  south  to  due  west  not  good,  pro- 
vided they  be  sheltered.  North  of  the  western 
point  he  has  found  the  maturity  of  both  wood 
and  fruit  uncertain,  though  tolerably  good 
gxapes,  he  ijoforms  us,  may  be  grown  on  the 
surface  of  a  wall  having  an  aspect  west  by 
north.  There  is,  however,  he  adds,  another 
aspect  north  of  the  eastern  point  of  the  hori- 
zon, namely  east  by  north,  which  is  very 
good.  On  a  wall  &cing  this  point,  the  sun 
shines  till  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon: and  Mr.  Hoare  has,  for  many  years 
past.  Drought  several  sorts  of  grapes,  includ- 
ing the  Black  Hamburgh^  to  great  perfection 
in  such  a  situation. 

Now  for  the  soil — 

'  The  natural  soil  which  is  most  .con^^enia]  to  the 
^owth  of  the  vine,  and  to  the  perfection  of  its  fruit 
m  this  country,  is  a  light,  rich,  saudy  loam,  not  more 
than  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  on  a  dry  bottom  of 
gravel,  Htones.  or  rocks.  No  sub-soil  can  possess  too 
great  a  quantity  of  these  materials  for  the  roots  of  the 
vine,  which  run  with  eagerness  into  all  cleAs,  crevices, 
and  openings.  In  these  dry  and  warm  situations^ 
the  fibrous  extremities,  pushing  themselves  with  the 
greatest  avidity,  and  continuaBy  branching  out  in 
every  possible  direction,  lie  secure  from  tiiat  excess 
of  moisture  whieh  freauently  aocQraalales  in  more 
compact  toils;  and,  clinging  like  ivy  round  the 
porous  smfaces  of  their  retreats,  extract  therefrom  a 
species  of  food,  more  nourishing  than  that  obtained 
by  them  under  any  other  cireuujtitances  whatever. 

'  One  of  the  prineipaj  canses  of  grapes  not  ripen- 
ing well  on  open  walls  in  this  country  iq^^e  mat 
depth  of  mohM  in  whiob  the  roots  of  vines  are  suffered 


to  mn,  wlil^  enticing  them  to  oenetnte  in  eeiieii 
of  food  below  the  tnfluenee  of  the  sun*s  raya,  sup*  . 
plies  them  with  too  great  a  quantify  of  moisture; 
vegetation  is  thereby  carried  on  till  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, in  consequeiice  of  which,  tiie  ripening  process 
does  not  commence  till  the  declination  of  the  sun  be- 
comes too  rapid  to  afford  a  sufficiency  of  heat  to  per- 
fect the  fruit 

',  To  prevent  this,  the  sub-soil  should  be  composed 
of  dry  materials.  It  is  almost  impossible,  indeed,  to 
make  a  vine  border  of  materials  that  shdl  be  too 
dry  or  porous.  It  is  not  mere  earth  that  the  roots 
require  to  come  in  contact  with,  to  induce  growth 
and  extension,  but  air  also,  which  is  as  necessaiy  to 
them  as  to  the  leaves  and  branches.  The  excremen- 
titious  matter  discharged  from  the  roots  of  the  vine 
is  very  great,  and  if  this  be  given  out  in  a  soil  that  is 
close  and  adhesive,  and  through  which  the  action  of 
&e  solar  rays  i^  feeble,  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  roots  quickly  becomes  deleterious  and,  a  Ian- 

fuid  and  diseased  vegetation  immediately  follows, 
tut  if  the  roots  grow  in  a  soil  composed  of  dry  ma- 
terials, mixed  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  possess 
a  series  of  cavities  and  interstices,  into  which  the  sun's 
rays  can  enter  with  freedom,  and  there  exert  their 
full  power ;  the  air  in  which  the  roots  perform  theur 
functions  becomes  warmed  and  purified,  they  absorb 
their  food  in  a  medium  which  dissipates  their  secre- 
tions, and  a  healthy  and  vigorous  vegetation  is  the 
never-foiling  consequence.  ^All  borders,  therefore, 
made  expressly  for  the  reception  of  vines,  ought  to 
be  composed  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dry  materials, 
such  as  stanss;  hrUJtbaU,  broken  moderately  $maU; 
lumps  of  old  mortar;  brokcH  pottery;  oyster  sheUs, 

'  If  the  soil  and  sub-soil  be  naturally  saeh  as  is  de* 
scribed  above  as  the  most  congenial  to  the  growth  of" 
the  vine,  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  trench 
the  ground  two  spit  deep,  to  clean  it  well  fVom  all 
weeds  and  roots,  and  to  make  it  as  fine  as  possible, 
and  it  wiH  then  be  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  the 
vines.  But  if  the  sub-soil  be  not  naturally  dr^,  it 
murt  be  made  so  by  the  nsnel  process  of  draining, 
which  is  the  basis  of  every  improvement  that  can  he 
made  in  the  soil.  The  bottom  of  the  drains  ought,  if 
possible,'  to  be  four  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  . 
drains  a  foot  deep  *,  the  clear  depth  of  the  border  will 
then  be  three  feet  If  ^e  soil  of  this  be  heavy  and  of 
a  retentive  natnre,  two-thirds  of  it  ought  to  be  taken 
entirely  away,  and  the  remaining  portion,  which 
should  be  the  top  spit,  made  very  fine.  The  defi- 
ciency should  be  made  good,  by  adding  an  equal 
quantity  of  diy  materials  of  the  above«mentioned  de-  - 
scription,  and  of  the  sweepin^^  of  a  high  road,  all  of 
which  must  be  well  mixed  and  incorporated  together. 
If  the  natural  soil  of  the  border  be  too  sandy  and  light, 
the  same  proeess  may  be  followed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  addition  of  road  sweepings.  In  Hen  of 
these  should  be  added  a  sufficiency  of  fine  mould  col- 
lected fVom  molehills,  which  is  generally  of  a  rich 
loamy  nature  t  or  offinnh  soil  from  some  neighboup- 
ing  meadow  or  common,  which,  if  well  pastured,  wiH . 
prove  very  fertile ;  but  if  neither  of  these  can  be  pro- 
cured, the  deficiency  may  be  made  good  firom  the 
top  spit  of  a  field  of  good  arable  hmd.  And  of  what^ 
ever  nature  the  soil  may  be  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
plant  vines,  it  ought  to  contain  at  least  one4hird  of 
dry  materials  of  the  above-mentioned  description.' 
—pp.  45-49. 

The.  manures,  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hoare  as  affording  the  highest  degree  of 
nourishment  comb tned_  with  the  greatest  per- 
manency of  influence,  form  a  farrago  fit  for 
an  Obi  man  in  large  practice  :^*bones,  bernt, 
b«ofr»  bone-dust,  the  entire  carcases  ^^^bKt^ 
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mals,  cuttings   of  leather,  woollen  ngs, 
feathers,  hair,  &c. 

*  Bones,^  says  our  author, '  however,  onaocoant  of 
Iheir  prolonged  effect,  are  b;^  far  the  most  valaable 
manure  that  can  be  deposited  in  a  vine  border. 
They  should  be  buried  in  the  soil  whole,  and  as 
firesh  as  possible.  Every  variety  of  size  may  be  pro- 
cured, from  the  smallest  bone  or  a  fowl  to  the  largest 

'  bone  of  an  ox.  The  small  bones  will  decompose  in 
a  few  months,  but  the  largest  will  remain  for  twenty, 
thirty,  and  even  fift^  years,  before  they  are  entirely 
decayed,  while  the  intermediate-sized  ones,  accord- 
ing to  die  respective  kinds,  will  be  continually  de- 
composing in  succession  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  yielding  diereby  a  constant  supply  of  nutri- 
ment of  the  most  valuable  description.  It  ia  wortliy 
of  remark  abo,  that  every  bone,  whether  small  or 
.large,  after  it  has  been  deposited  in  the  soil  a  few 
weeks,  will  begin  to  yield,  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  gluten  on  its  surfiMse,  a  steady  supply  of  nutritious 

'  matter,  and  continue  so  to  do,  until  it  be  resolved 
into  its  constituent  parts,  and  form  part  of  the  soil 
itselh 

'  Many  results  might  be  adduced,  of  experiments 
tried  at  varioiis  times,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  en- 
tire bones  as  manure  to  the  roots  of  vines,  all  of  which 
would  prove  that  they  yield,  beyond  all  comparison, 
a  more  permane$U  supply  of  nouriiihment  than  can 
be  obtained  from  any  otner  substance  used  aa  manure.' 


For  example : — 

'In  the  year  182B  several  vines  were  planted 
■gainst  a  wall  having  a  south  aspect,  in  a  border, 
the  soil  of  which  is  a  stiff  clayey  loam.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  quantity  of  bones,  not  more  than  a 
bushel,  tne  largest  of  which  was  th^  blade-bone  of  a 
calf,  were  digged  into  the  border,  at  a  distance  of 
i^ve  fiiet  from  the  wall.  They  were  depouted  ail 
together  as  a  horizontal  layer  of  six  inches  in  depth, 
the  upper  surface  being  twelve  inches,  and  the  bot- 
tom eighteen,  from  the  sorface  of  the  border.  In 
the  apriBg  of  1833  the  border  was  opened,  in  order 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  roots  of  the  vines  were 
nourished  bv  these  bones.  On  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  roots  had  branched  out  in  every  pos- 
sible direction  amongst  the  bones,  the  surfaces  of 
which  were  completely  covered  with  their  fibres. 
The  blade-bone  happened  to  be  in  such  a  position 
that  both  aides  of  it  could  be  distinctly  seeii,aad,  on  ex- 
amining them  minutely,  they  appeared  to  have  every 
part  of  their  surface  covered  with  the  smallest  fibres 
imaginable;  so  small  indeed  were  some  of  them 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  discerned  by  the  naked 
eye.  Their  extremiiiea  were  fixed  on  the  surfaoe 
of  the  bone  as  firmly,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
leech  when  applied  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  blood, 
and  they  were  evidently  extracting  by  means  of  their 
moulhs  or  pores  an  abundant  supply  of  nourishing 
food.  From  the  different  shades  of  colour  apparent 
in  many  of  the  larger  parent  fibres,  and  other  indi- 
cations of  annual  growth,  it  appeared  that  they  had 
been  enjoying  the  banquet  which  this  bone  afiorded 
for  at  least  five  years ;  and  as  it  was  butlttde  decayed, 
it  seemed  to  promise  them  a  continuation  of  the  feast 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  come.  The  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  bone  was  singular  in  the  extreme, 
being  completely  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  apparently 
beautiful  i^uze  net-work. 

'  'the  chief  part  of  the  roots  which  had  multiplied 
■0  prodigiously  amongst  these  bones  was  found  to 
proceed  from  a  single  root  which  had  pushed  itself 
horizontally,  and  in  a  direct  line,  though  the  border, 
tin  it  reached  the  bones,  throwing  out  in  its  course 
but  few  fibres,  the  soil  being  of  an  unfavourable  na- 
ture to  afford  them  nwch  Ibod*    The  root  proceeded 


from  a  Wmck  Hambmjifa  Yiae^  which  has  lor  aeveral 

fears  past  produced  some  of  the  finest  betring-shools 
ever  saw,  from  which  I  Wnually  obtain  bunches,  of 
grapes.  Weighing  from  one  to  two  pounds,  with  ber- 
ries meaeonng  nom  two  inohea  and  a  half  to  three 
inphes  in  cirotunleisnce.' 

We  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  farther 
particulars,  which  show  that  the  vine  is  not 
only  a  most  gross  feeder,  but  as  very  a 
ghoul  as  iany  of  those  ogled  by  r^erkes  and 
Cafour,  the  dark  and  mute  laates-in-waiting 
of  Carathis,  during  the  celebrated  supper 
given  by  that  amiable  princess  in  the  pale 
moonlight  among  the  sepulchres,  when  halt- 
ing on  het  midnight  expedition,  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  hurrying  on  her  incan- 
descent but  vacillating  son,  who  had  stopped 
short  on  his  road  to  destruction,  forgetful  of 
the  sceptres  of  the  Preadamite  sultans  in  the 
bewitching  presence  of  Nouronihar.  Riot- 
ing amid  the  charnel-house,  it  would  seem 
well  fitted  for  bearing  the  grapes  from  which 
might  be  crushed  the  'coal  black  wina' 
that  filled  the  cup  of 'King  Death.'  But 
the  vine  is  not  the  only  fruit-tree  which 
revels  in  such  deadly  diet.  A  painful  in- 
stance occurs  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Exhu- 
mation of  the  Remains  of  the  hapless  Andr6, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  with  a  view  to  their  repose  in  the 
hallowed  earth  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

'  We  proceeded,'  says  Mr.  Buchanan,  *  op  a  nar- 
row lane  or  broken  road,  with  trees  at  each  side, 
which  obscured  the  place  where  he  suffered,  until 
we  came  to  the  opemng  in  the  field,  which  at  once 
led  to  an  elevated  spot  on  the  hill.  On  reaching  the 
mount,  we  found  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding conntiy  for  miles.  General  Washington's 
head-quarters,  and  the  house  in  which  he  resided,  were 
distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  but  fully 
in  view.  The  army  lay  encamped  chiefly  also  in 
view  of  the  place,  and  must  necessarily  havcwitneaa- 
ed  the  catastrophe.  The  field,  as  well  as  I  cookl 
jud^e,  contained  from  eight  to  ten  acres,  and  was 
cultivated;  but  around  the  grave  the  plough  had 
net  approached  nearer  than  three  or  foar  yards, 
that  space  being  covered  with  loose  stonee  thrown 
upon  and  around  the  grave,  which  was  only  indi- 
cated by  two  eedar-trees  about  ten  feet  high.  A 
small  peach-tree  had  also  been  planted  at  the  head 
of  the  grave  bv  the  kindly  feeling  of  a  lady  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

'With  great  cafe  the  broken  Kd  was  removed,  and 
there  to  our  view  lay  the  bones  of  the  brave  Andr^, 
in  perfect  order.  I,  among  others,  for  the  first  time 
discovered  that  he  had  been  a  small  man ;  this  obser- 
vation I  made  from  the  skeleton,  whidi  was  con- 
firmed by  some  then  present.  The  roots  of  the  small 
peach-tree  had  completely  siirrounded  the  akoU  like 
anet.'* 

•  At  this  scene  a  new  and  painful  question  arose. 
The  order  was,  that  Andr6  ahould  be  buried  in  hie 
regimentak;  but  rumours  were  not  wanting  that  he 
had  been  stripped  before  he  was  consigned  to  hie 
wild  grave.  Mr.  Buchanan  minutely  examined  the 
dust  of  the  coffin,  but  there  was  no  metal  to  be  fuand, 
although  the  string  of  leather  that  had  tied  the  an-- 
Ibrtunate  soklier's  hair  waa  pedeelr^. '  How  ftr,*  adds 
Digitized  by  VJ% 
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The  uprooted  tree,  though  carefully  re* 
moved  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  garden,  and  there 
tended  with  pious  care  hy  his  sisters,  in  the 
hope  of  preserving  it  for  the  sisters  of  An^- 
dr6.  seems  to  havo  drooped  and  died  away. 
Plants,  in  general,  grow  nowhere  more  vig- 
orously than  amid  graves,  drawing  their 
nourisnmei^  from  sources  which  can  hardly 
be  contemplated  by  the  sensitive  without  a 
shudder.  We  need  only  advert  to  the  le- 
gend of  Lisabetta  and  Lorenzo — a  story  to 
which  neither  the  elegant  and  pathetic  prose 
of  Boccaccio,  nor  the  harmonious  verse  of 
Dryden,  could  ever  reconcile  us. 

We  gladly  turn  from  these  dark  scenes  to 
the  sunny  wall,  covered  with  ripe  clusters 
and  green  foliage  ;  and  the  height  of  such 
a  wall,  without  whose  shelter  and  reflected 
beat  no  grapes  can  be  sufficiently  ripened 
out  of  doors  in  our  isle  to  be  used  as  table 
fruit,  becomes,  as  we  shall  now  see,  of  para- 
mount importance : — 

<  The  proper  height  of  a  wall  intended  for  the 
training  of  rines  upon,  most  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  local  circumstances.  In  an  unshelter- 
ed situation,  and  an  aspect  exposed  to  the  injurious 
Infloence  of  westerly  or  south-westerly  winds,  I 
ha?e  never  seen  fine  grapes  produced  much  higher 
than  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  But,  in  situations 
and  aspecttf  of  an  opposite  description,  no  limit  to  the 
height  of  a  wall  need  be  assigned,  for  as  fine 
grapes  may  be  matured  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  as  at  any  less  height.  Grapes, 
when  grcfwing  at  a  less  distance  than  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  certainly  enjoy  a  considerable  in. 
crease  of  reflected  heat,  particularly  if  the  surface 
adjoining  the  wall  be  paved,  or  covered  with  stones 
or-  gravel ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  to  counterbaU 
ance  this  advantage,  if  the  aspect  be  etut  or  toest, 
the  sun  will  shine  longer  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall«  than  on  the  lower  part,  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  surface  of  the  wall  wiU  be  found,  in 
general,  pretty  equally  heated  in  all  its  parts.  But,  if 
the  aspect  be  south,  the  solar  rays  during  the  sum. 
mer  will  strike  the  entire  surface  of  the  wall  at  the 
same  instant  of  time,  unless  there  be  some  local  im. 
pediment ;  and  in  this  aspect,  therefore,  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall  will  always  enjoy  an  increased  de> 

free  of  warmth  irom  the  reflection  of  the  ground, 
lence,  grapes  growing  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
the  bottom  of  a  wall  facing  the  south,  will,  in  gen. 
era],  ripen  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
tliose  growing,  on  the  upper  part  of  it.  There  is  a 
disadvanUgo,  however,  in  training  grapes  near  the 
ground,  as  it  respects  their  remaining  on  the  vine 


Mr.  Buchanan, '  these  facts  accord  with  the  rumours 
adverted  to  others  mav  judge  \  but  it  is  useful  that 
all  these  facti  should  be  brou^t  to  light,  as  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  that,  u  stripped,  those  who 
permitted  this  outrage,  or  knew  of  it,  bad  no  idea 
that  the  unfeeling  act  they  then  performed  would  be 
blazoned  to  the  world  near  half  a  century  afler  the 
event.  Having  placed  the  remains  in  the  sarcophar 
gus,  it  was  borne  amidst  the  silent  and  unbou^ht  re- 
cret  of  the  numerous  assemblage,  and  deposited  in 
3ie  worthy  pastor's  house  with  the  intention  of  re- 
moving it  to  His  Majesty's  packet  on  the  Tuesday 
ibUowing.'— 2Varratt«s,  &c.  By  J.  Buchanan,  Esq., 
H.  M.  Consul,  Ntw  York— in  the  United  Service 
Journal  for  1833. 
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alter  being  ripe.  If- grapes  can  be  kept  perlectly 
dry,  they  will  hang  on  the  vine,  and  improve  in  fla. 
vour,  for  a  long  time  after  they  are  ripe;  but  if 
dampness  or  moisture  of  any  description  reach  them, 
the  consequences  are  quickly  seen  in  the  decay  of -the 
berries.  After  the  middle  of  Octoberr  therefore,  it 
will -be  found  a  difficult  matter  to  preserve  grapea 
that  hang  within  two  feet  of  the  ground,  on  account ' 
of  the  damp  exhalations  thai  continually  arise  from 
the  soil  at  that  period  of  the  year.  If  walls  be 
built  fbr  the  express  purpose  of  producing  grapea, 
the  most  judicious  expenditurQ  of  the  materials  will 
be  in  the  erection  of  several  low  walls,  not  more 
than  six  feet  high,  in  preference  to  a  small  number 
of  rery  high  walls.  For  the  purposes  of  prun ing  and 
traming,  and  the  general  management  of  the  vines, 
walls  of  this  height  are  far  more  convenient  than 
those  of  a  greater  height ;  and  if  built  to  run  direct- 
ly north  and  south,  the  entire  surface  of  both  sides 
of  each  wall  will  bo  available  for  the  training  of 
the  vines ;  and  as  sbch  walls  need  not  beJbuUt  at  a 
great  distance  apart,  an  astonishing  quantity  of 
grapes  may  be  thus  annually  grown  on  a  small  ex- 
tent of  ground,  by  the  erection  of  a  few  walls  of  this 
description,  built  parallel  to,  and  not  far  distant 
from  each  other.  The  best  nutteriaU  for  the  con- 
struction of  vine-walls  are,  without  doubt,  bricks^ 
as  they  present  a  more  even  surface  than  can  be  ob. 
tained  from  walls  built  of  any  other  description  of 
materials;  and  evenness  of  surface  is  a  quality  that 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  not  onlv  necessarr 
for  the  training  of  vines  with  precision,  bat  if 
the  surface  of  wall  be  not  smooth  and  even,  the 
grapes  wiU,  at  times,  be  considerably  injured,  by 
being  blown  to  and  fro  by  the  wind  against  the 
rough  and  uneven  parts  of  it.  Dark-colowrtd  fiint 
walls  are  hotter  than  those  built  of  brick,  but  this 
advantage  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their 
uneven  surface.  But  if  the  faces  of  the  flints  be 
well  hammer-dresscd,  and  the  joints  of- the  wall 
made  to  run  in  proper  courses,  they  make  a  hand- 
some  wall,  and  one  that  will  absorb  and  detain  heat 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other.  If  from  local 
causes,  neither  bricks  nor  flints  can  be  procured, 
stone  of  any  description  may  be  substituted,  but  the 
darker  the  colour,  and  the  closer  the  texture,  the 
more  will  it  absorb  and  retain  heat,  and  repel  moist, 
ure ;  and  consequently,  the  better  will  it  be  adapted 
for  the  end  in  view.  As  a  substitute  for  walls,  stout 
range's  of  paling,  made  of  weU  seasoned  wood,  or 
of  the  planks  of  old  ships,  well  coated  over  with 
paint,  are  at  times  erected,  but  grape's  produced  in 
this  way  are  seldom  equal  to  those  grown  on  walls.' 
—pp.  69-73. 

The  chapters  on  pruning  and  training 
must  be  carefully  attended  to :  they  contain 
many  most  valuable  bints.  Of  the  tbree 
generally  received  methods  of  pruning — 
long  pruning  J  spur  pruning,  andyitn  or  fruit 
tree  pruning — Mr.  Hoare,  on  good  grounds 
we  think,  considers  the  first  as  most  eligible, 
being  that  which  leaves  a  sufficient  supply  of 
bearing  shoots,  on  the  least  proportionate 
quantity  of  old  wood.  He  thus  describes 
the  process  of  long  pruning : — 

'  This  method  consists  in  obtaining  dl  the  fruit  of 
a  vine  ttom  a  few  shoots,  trained  at  fbll  length, 
instead  of  from  a  neat  number  of  spurs  or  short 
shoots.  To  provide  these  shoots,  the  former  bear- 
ers are  cut  down  to  very  short  spurs  at  the  autumn' 
al  pruning;  and,  at  the  sane  time,  a  tnflleient 
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number  of  fljioott  are  left  at  whole  length  toproduoe 
fruit  in  the  following  year.  At  the  succeeding  aji- 
tumn,  these  latter  are  cut  down  to  very  short  spurs, 
and  the  long  ^oots  that  have  pushed  from  the  spurs 
are  trained  at  whole  length  aa  befi^re,  and  so  on 
annually  in  alternate  suocession.  This  method 
recommends  itself  by  its  simplity  ;  by  the  old  wood 
of  the  vine  being  annually  got  rid  of;  by  the  small 
number  of  wounds  inflicted  in  the  pruning ;  by  the 
dean  and  handsome  appearance  of  the  vine;  and 
by  the  great  ease  with  which  it  is  managed,  in  con. 
sequence  of  its  occupying  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  wall.'— p.  100. 

Mr.  Hoare  in  ihe  next  page  gives  these 
few  plain  general  rules  for  the  pruner  : — 

*  1st.  In  pruning,  always  cut  upwards,  and  in  a 
sloping  direction. 

*  2d.  Always  leave  an  inch  of  blank  wood  beyond 
a  terminal  bud.  and  let  the  cut  be  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bud. 

*  3d.  Prune  so  as  to  .leave  as  few  wounds  as  pos- 
lible,  and  let  the  sorfaoe  of  every  cut  be  perfectly 

ADOOth. 

*4th.  In  cutting  out  an  old  branch,  prune  it  even 
with  the  parent  limb,  that  the  wound  will  heal 
qnickly. 

*  5th.  Prune  so  as  to  obtam  the  quantity  of  fruit 
desired,  on  the  smallest  number  of  shoots  possible. 

*  6th.  Never  prune  in  frosty  weather,  nor  when  a 
ftost  is  expected. 

*  7th.  Never  prune  In  the  months  of  March,  April, 
or  May.  Pruning  in  either  of  these  months  causes 
I  leeding,  and  occasions  thereby  a  wasteful  and  an 
injurious  ezpendiluro  of  the  sap. 

*  8th.  I^t  the  general  autumnal  pruning  take 
place  as  soon  after  the  1st  October  as  the  gathering 
of  the  fruit  will  permit. 

'  Lattly,  use  a  pruning-knife  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion and  let  it  be,  if  possible,  as  idiarp  as  a  razor.' — 
p.  103. 

The  serpentine  method  of  training  he 
considers  preferable  to  any  other*  (p.  108.) 

The  sorts  recommended  by  Mr.  Hoare 
for  culture  are  the  Black  Hamburgh,  Black 
Prince,  Esperione,  Black  Muscadine,  Mil- 
ler's Burgundy,  Claret  Grape  (harsh  as  a 
table  fruit,  unless  uell  ripened)^  Black  Fron- 
tignan,  White  Frontignan,  Malmsey,  Mus- 
cadine, and  White  Sweet-water.  Accord- 
ing to  our  experience,  which  is  indeed  but 
limited,  it  requires  a  very  good  aspect  and  fa- 
vourable season  to  afibrd  well-ripened  Fron. 
tignan  grapes  upon  open  walls :  but  the  thing 
l^as  been  done. 

Apd  here  we  cannot  help  observing  how 
many  hilKsides,  sheltered  nooks,  and  sunny 
slopes,  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  apriei  colics 
of  the  south  and  West  of  England,  where 
the  wild  thyme  and  the  heather  now  grow, 
but  which  might  be  rich  with  mantling  vines 
and  purple  clusters.  Sussex  and  Hampshire 
have  many  such  spots  ;  and  in  Devonshire 
coh,  conservative  cob,  with  his  projecting 
peot-house  of  a  straw  hat  to  keep  the  fruit 
dry,  might  be  loaded  with  luxurious  bunches. 

Our  author,  full  of  zeal  for  his  favourite 
pursuit,  has  a  chapter  on  the  planting  and 
maomgement  of  vines  in  the  public  thorough- 
fares of  towns. 


*  Vines,'  says  he,  *  which  are  pUnted  against  any 
desQription  of  walls  that  bound  public  thoroughfares, 
ought  always  to  have  their  bearing  branches  train- 
ed at  such  a  height  from  the  ground  as  shall  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  mischievous  p^iaons  to  i^ure 
the  foliage  or  to  gather  the  fruit.' 

This  looks  well  enough  upon  paper,  and 
the  effect  would  no  doubt  be  very  romantic ; 
but  the  adoption  of  the  plan  might  give  rise 
to  confused  notions  about  mevm  and  iuum^ 
which  the  schoolboys  of  the  neighbourhood 
would  in  all  probability  settle — however  hi^ 
the  stem  might  be — before  ihey  could  arrive 
at  *  the  fruiting  point.'  We  would,  however, 
gladly  see  a  low  wall  covered  with  well- 
managed  vines,  stretching  along  the  north 
side  of  the  terrace-walk  that  borders  the 
Regent's  Park,  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society.  The  southern  side  of  the 
wall  would  have  a  very  beautiful  appearance 
when  well  covered  in  the  summer  and  au- 
tumnal months ;  and  then  how  i^reshing  the 
fruit  would  be — to  the  surviving  monkeys ! 

Before  we  close  this  notice  of  a  useful 
work,  deserving  of  a  better  commentary, 
may  we  be  pardoned  for  offering  a  word  in 
favour  of  another  society,  to  which,  in  our 
opinion,  much  praise  is  due  ?  It  is  not  that 
this  society,  has  merely  made  the  rich  fami- 
liar with  many  lovely  flowers  and  healthful 
fruits  of  all  seasons,  from  the  peep  of  the 
first  crocus  to  the  fall  of  the  last  apple, 
*  That  dances  ais  long  as  dance  it  can  ;' 

but  that  it  has  spread  many  of  these  beauti- 
ful and  sapid  productions  through  the  land. 
The  dahlia  may  be  seen  at  every  cottage 
door;  and  the  methods  of  forcing  upon 
cheap  principles  have  been  so  widely  diffused, 
that  the  hard-handed  London  artizan  may 
now  cool  his  September  palate  with  a  slice 
of  melon  for  a  small  copper  coin.  If  it  were 
but  in  being  auxiliary  to  the  spread  of  these 
innocent  pleasures  among  the  people,  enough 
has  been  done  to  make  every  good  man  wish 
well  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don. 


Art.  III.— P/oftm  Opera  Omnia,  Ed. 
Fredericus  Creuzer.  4to.  Oxon.  E 
Typographeo  Academico.  1835. 

This  sumptuous  edition  of  Plolinus,  the 
most  profound  writer  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  of  philosophy,  reflects  credit  as  much 
on  the  learning  of  the  editor,  the  celebrated 
Frederic  Creuzer,  as  on  the  liberahty  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  by  whom  the  publica- 
I  tion  was  underukgn.,.^^^  byGoOgk 
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or  PlotiDus  himself,  and  hts  doctrines,  we 
baye  no  intention  to  speak  minutely.  £ng- 
lish  readers  of  the  present  day  must  have 
made  far  greater  progress  in  a  deep  philo- 
sophy^  before  we  could  venture,  without  ri- 
dicule, to  place  before  them  even  a  list  of  bis 
subjects.  Questions  'of  Fate' — 'of  the 
Essence  of  the  SouF — *•  of  Intellect,  and 
Ideas,  and  Being' — *•  How  from  the  First  and 
the  One  proceeds  that  which  comes  after 
the  One' — •  Whether  all  souls  be  one' — 
*  of  the  Good  and  the  One  as  identical* — *  of 
the  three  principal  Substances,  and  the  two 
Matters' — *  Whether  there  are  Ideas  of  In- 
dividuals'— and  *  How  the  soul  is  something- 
intermediate  between  a  divisible  and  indivisi- 
ble essence  :' — these  are  not  questions  for 
English  ears  in  the  nineteenth  century"; 
though  no  sensible  raaO  will  join  in  the  abuse 
lavished  by  Brucker,  and  other  less  respecta- 
ble critics,  on  the  frivolity  and  absurdity  of 
the  abstract  speculations  themselves,  in  which 
the  Alexandrian  philosophers  indulged,  and 
with  which  it  was  impossible  for  them,  as  deep 
inquirers,  to  dispense,  without  compromising 
the^very  foundation  oif  a  rationalistic  system. 

But  even  the  more  practical  ethics  of  Plo- 
tinus-— -his  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  man,  of 
virtue,  and  of  the  mind — are  involved  in  an 
obscurity,  which  will  efier*tually  save  them, 
as  perhaps  he  himself  intended,  from  being 
profaned  by  vulgar  eyes.  The  first  lessons 
m  philosophy,  which  he  had  derived,  in  com- 
pany with  Origen,  from  Ammonius  at  Alex- 
andria, he  engaged  with  them  not  to  divulge  ; 
and  such  a  resolution  was  not  likely  to  render 
the  instructk>n,  which  be  continued  to  give, 
very  clear  and  perspicuous.*  Writing  he 
did  not  practise  till  he  was  nearly  fifty  years 
old.t  Even  then  his  tracts  (for  they  are 
scarcely  more)  were  confined  to  a  few  select 
readers ;  and  as  he  neglected  to  inscribe  them 
himself,  their  titles  were  not  a  little  confused. 
His  subjects  were  selected  without  anyordei*, 
as  accidental  questions  arose ;  and  they  were 
chiefly  addressed  as  answers  to  the  inquiries 
of  his  favourite  pupils— pupils,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  add,  unlike  the  idle  boys  to  whom 
the  name  is  now  mostly  confined ;  but  learned, 
hard-headed  men,  who  went  to  school  at  forty 
years  of  age,  and  there  stayed  the  rest  of  their 
iives.J  When  we  add  that  he  could  not  en- 
dure to  look  ovei^his  own  compositions — ^that 
his  eyesight  was  too  bad  to  read  his  own  writ- 
ing— ^that  this  Writing  was  far  from  beautiful 
— that  his  words  often  ran  into  each  other 
— that  his  spelling  was  not  the  roost  accurate 

— o^f  Tffc  6f0oYpa(p(ai  ^okt^^aw,  dXXA  ftS¥ov  ro9  »^  ix''" 

peirof— that  he  threw  down  his  thoughts  upon 


•  Vit.  Plotin.  c.  iiup.52. 
+  Ibid.  c.  Iv.  p.  53. 
t  Ibid.  c.  vii.  p.  57. 


paper,  as  he  had  arranged  them  in  his  mind, 
as  if  he  was  copying  fVom  a  book,  and  very 
often  in  the  middtof  some  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, and  without  minding  interrupti6ns^»-and 
that  this,  to  the  great  surprise  of  his  pupils,  * 
le&PTCi  BaPiia^ofiew,*  was  his  prsctico  to  the  last ; — 
we  shall  not  be^urprised  to  find,  like  even 
Longinus  himself,  •  that  with  aH  our  anxiety 
to  study  the  treatises  on  the  Soul  and  on 
Being,  we  are  quite  unable  to  get  through 
them.'t  One  mistake,  says  Porphyry,  Longi- 
nus  evidently  laboured  under.  He  fancirf 
the  obscurity  of  the  text  was  caused  by  the 
blunders  of  the  copyist,  not  knowing  that  it 
was  the  usual  style  of  the  philo$opher ;  and 
that  the  edition  of  which  he  complained  was, 
in  fact^  the  most  correct  extant.^  Eunapius, 
another  philosopher  of  the  school,  makes  a 
similar  confession.§  *  From  the  heavenly 
elevation  of  his  soul,  and  the  perplexed  and 
enigmatic  style  of  his  writings,'  Plotinus,  he 
candidly  acknoMrledges,  *  was  a  very  tiresome 
and  unpleasant  person  (o  listen  to,'— i?<v^ 
^<n»«oof.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Porphyry  him- 
self, who  threw  his  language  into  shape — as 
a  French  writer  has  done  for  the  modem 
philosophy  of  Mr,  Bentham — and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Greek  biographer,  *  like  an  elec- 
tric conductor,'  brought  down  his  thoughts 
tQ  the  level  of*  mortals' understanding,' they 
would  still  have  been  soaring  in  a  region  far 
above  the  ken  of  even  a  philosophic  eye. 

Probably  lew  readers,  in  this  degenerate 
day,  will  assent  to  the  notion,  that  Porphyry, 
with  all  his  merits  as  a  polisher  and  in- 
terpreter, has  reduced  the  lucubrations  of 
Plotinus  to  that  perfect  facility  and  clear- 
ness—«'*«  Td  t^yvwrrov  nai  xaBapdv ^fpr  whlch  Eu» 

napius  gives  him  credit.  If  the  Alexan- 
drian system  is  to  be  studied,  it  will  be  chiefly 
through  the  commentarieis  of  Frocliis,  who 
has  imbibed  far  more  of  the  clearness,  and 
even  of  the  eloquence,  of  Plato,  and  relieves 
the  dryness  of  his  metaphysical  discussions  by 
occasional  bursts  of  poetry,  and  at  all  times 
by  the  elaborate  ingenuity  with  which  he 
converts  into  allegory  the  most  simple  words 
of  his  text-book.  His  works,  indeed,  are  scat- 
tared  at  present,  and  very  imperfectly  edited. 
Only  a  lew  manuscripts  have  been  collated  ; 
and  much  critical  skill  is  still  required,  ex- 
peciallyto  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  for- 
eign editors.  Even  the  poverty  of  the  typo- 
graphy, compared  with  the  beautiful  execu- 
tion of  the  Clarendon  Plotinus,  is  enough  to 
suggest  a  wish  that  a  Proclus  may  be  pub- 
lished in  the  same  form,  and  with  equal  care ; 


•  Ibid.  c.  viii.  p.  59. 

t  Epist.  Long^in.  Vit.  Plot.  p.  xviii. 

^  Plot.  Vit  c  XX.  p.  70. 

4  Etmap.  in  Porpbyr.,  p.  9.  Edit  B^ 
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and  ihuB  the  Univeraity  will  have  supplied 
an  admirable  foundation  for  the  study  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  human  mind. 

The  history  of  the  Alexandrian  school  oc- 
cupies a  space  of  about  300  years, — extend- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
n^en  it  was  founded  by  Ammonius  Saccas, 
to  about  630  A.D.,  when  the  chairs  of  philoso- 
phy at  Athens  were  suppressed  by  Justinian, 
and  Isidore  of  Gaza,  with  his  colleagues,  took 
xefuge  in  Persia. 

The  circumstances  which  give  to  it  such 
peculiar  interest  are  chiefly  these  : — 

It  is,  in  tbe  first  place,  the  final  development, 
the  last  act,  in  the  great  drama  of  Greek  ra- 
tionalism ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
the  vast  influence,  which  this  spirit,  as  matur- 
ed in  Greece,  has  exercised  on  the  destinies 
of  man,  whether  with  regard  to  the  formaiion 
oi  his  mind,  or  to  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, without  watching,  with  great  curiosity 
its  whole  course,. but  especially  its  close, 
when  it  aeema  to  have  roused  itself  from  a 
long  torpor,  and  thrown  up,  as  a  last  eflTort, 
o^e  transient  but  brilliant  flame  previous  to 
its  final  extinction. 

In  the  second  place,  it  stands  in  a  peculiar 
relation  to  the  noblest  and  best  portion  of 
Greek  philosophy.  It  was  a  revival  of  Pla- 
tonism,but  of  Plaronism  in  anew  atmosphere 
and  soil ;  and  we  may  Dbserve  in  this  tran- 
aition  a  fact  like  the  most  interesting  pheno- 
menon exhibited  in  botany  or  zoology,  when 
a  plant  or  animal  is  enabled  to  naturalise  it. 
self  in  a  strange  locality  by  the  extraordinary 
development  of  some  organ  or  function  ori- 
ginally  very  subordinate.  What  in  Plato 
was  a  religiout  phUosophy,  became,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Alexandrians,  a  philosophical 
religion  ;  and  this  is  the  real  distinction, 
important  though  minute,  between  the  two 
schools. 

Thirdly,  the  new  Platonism  was  the  form 
in  which  the  same  spirit  of  Greek  philosophy, 
even  when  apparently  dead,  lay  hid,  from  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the  monasteries 
of  tbe  Enst,  from  whence  it  was  transferred 
into  the  West  through  the  works  ascribed  to 
Diooysius  the  Areopagite.  In  this,  also,  it 
was  revived  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the 
exiled  Greeks  at  Florence  ;  and  in  this  in- 
troduced into  England  by  some  of  our  own 
great  theologians,  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  English  philosophy.  John  Smith, 
Cud  worth,  Norris,  and  More,*  were  Alex- 
andrian, not  Athenian  Platonists  ;  and  no 
little  injustice  has  been  done  to  Plato  by  as- 
suming them  as  fitting  interpreters  of  a  writer, 

*  To  these  may  be  added  Buniett,  Widxinirton, 
WaUiw».  and  TheophUos  Gale. 


whom  they  scarcely  qnole,  comparatively  with> 
Proelua  and  Plotinus  ;  a  writer  whose  prac- 
tical views  and  principles  were  very  far  re- 
nooved  from  the  mere  abstract  9peculatk>n8, 
to  which  men,  who  know  little  of  his  systeoi, 
have  persisted  in  attaching  his  name. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  interesting  feature 
in  the  history  of  the  school  of  Alexandria — 
its  relation  to  Christianity. 

It  was  raised  up  as  the  last  and  most  formi- 
dable  antagonist  of  the  Christian  faith; 
most  formidable  from  its  elaborate  assimila- 
tion to  the  system  which  it  was  designed  to 
combat.  Alexandria  was  the  arena,  in  which 
the  apostolical  doctrine  and  the  spirit  of 
Greek  philosophy,  not  limited  to  any  one 
sect,  but  drawn  together,  and  with  its  whole 
strength  concentreid  from  every  school  and 
teacher,  met  face  to  face.  From  thence  tbe 
conflict  spread  to  Athens,  Antioch,  &ome,  and 
the  most  civilized  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  • 
On  each,  side  were  ranged  the  meet  eminent 
men  of  the  times ;  men  who,  if  deficient, 
when  compared  with  the  great  fathers  of 
Greek  philosophy,  in  principles  of  arrange- 
ment, close  logical  accuracy,  and  strict  har- 
mony of  taste,  were  yet  as  giants,  both  in 
learning  and  talent : — on  the  one  side,  Cle- 
ment, Basil,  Origen,  Gregory,  Nazianzen, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Augustin,  Epiphanius  ; 
— on  the  other,  Ammonius,  Plotinus,  Porphy- 
ry, Longinus,  Proclus,  Julian,  lamblichos, 
and  Hierocles — with  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Grecian  schools,  except 
the  Epicureans,  strengthening  their  rear — 
and  a  vast  i-eserve  offeree,  composed  of  the 
Oriental  traditions  and  sects,  lying,  ready  to 
be  employed,  not  only  in  the  outskirts  of 
Christianity,  but  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
outward  Church.  It  was  no  lon^r  a  com* 
bat  between  the  purity,  sobriety,  and  wisdom 
of  Christianity,  and  the  gross  forms  of  mu 
ganism,  its  idolatry  and  sensuality — but  be- 
tween the  Truth,  both  moral  and  spiritual,  as 
revealed  to  the  Apostles,  and^the  shadows  or 
forerunners  of  the  same  Truth,  revealed  by 
the  God  of  nature  to  human  reason.  On 
both  sides  there  was  truth — grand,  profound, 
indisputable  truth — ^which  neither  party 
denied.  Each  combated  in  the  name  of 
one  Qodf  the  maker  of  all  things,  the 
preserver  of  man ;  each  blazoned  the  name 
of  that  one  Grod  in  the  myaterious  union  of 
three  principles  :  each  fought  consciously 
under  the  presence  of  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 
as  a  spectacle  to  a  celestial  hierarchy,  engage 
ed  in  guiding,  comforting,  and  supporting  the 
weakness  of  human  nature ;  each  made  the 
soul  everything,  and  that  soul  immortal :  each 
acknowledged  the  degradation  of  his  nature, 
the  need  of  a  divine  influence  to  purify  it,  the 
vision  of  God  himself  as  necessary  to  acQom« 
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plish  its  jperfeclioDy  an  inlerDal  inspication 
from  the  Deity  aa  the  only  true  chaDoel  of 
knowledge ;  a  law  ofpure,^  elevated,  self-deny- 
ing morality ;  the  duty  of  detaching  man's  soul 
from  all  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  aad  thelusU  of 
the  eye ;  testimony  as  a  foundation  of  truth, 
and  faith  as  the  condition  of  knowledge.  Each 
had  its  ancient  records,  its  tradition,  its  scrip- 
tures, its  commentaries,  its  typical  interpreta. 
tion,  its  apostolical  succession— XP»<^^  »w^w— its 
outward  forms,  rituals,  and  ceremonies,  even 
its  miracles :  one  was  the  parhelion  of  the  other. 
Which  was  the  genuine  system  became  the 
only  question ;  and — thus  precluded  from  the 
ordinary  modes  of  combating  an  antagonist 
system  by  condemnation  and  refutation ;  each 
carried  on  the  conflict  by  copying  the  move- 
ments of  the  adversary,  imitating  his  excel- 
lences, moving  arm  for  arm,  foot  for  foot,  so  as 
to  perplex  the  spectator  with  a  strange  identi- 
ty ,  and,  in  the  absence  of  historical  knowledge, 
to  raise  no  surprising  doubt  as  to  which  co-. 
pied  and  which  originated'  Augustin  himself 
declares,  that  any  Platonist  might  become  a 
Christian,  'paucis  mutatis  verbis  et  sententiis.' 
Hehoe  it  is  that  both  Romanists,  like  Peta- 
vius,  and  ultra-Pr<Hestant8,like  the  whole  host 
of  modern  Dissenters-— each  anxious  to. find 
precedents  and  excuses  for  tampering  with  a 
strict  definite  creed — have  delighted  to  con- 
found Christianity  with  platonism ;  forgetting 
that  the  doctrines,  however  similar  in  them- 
self,  rested  and  were  defended  on  totally  dis- 
tinct principles — Christianity,  on  Holy  Writ 
'  and  Apostolical  tradition — Platonism,  on 
human  reason  ;  and  nut  distinguishing  be- 
tween so  much  of  the  early  teaching  of  the 
Church,  as  was  avowedly  the  result  of  human 
reason,  and  that  which  it  held  as  revelation, 
prior  to  and  paramount  to  reason.  The  for- 
mer may  indeed  be  compared,  and  not  unjust- 
ly, with  Platonism ;  the  latter  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  it. 

For  the  reason  which  developed  the  new 
Platonism  of  Alexandria  was  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  accompanied  for  the  most  part, 
and  for  a  time,  with  a  pure  and  elevated 
morality.  It  followed,  that  m  a  number  of 
points  the  two  systems  coincided..  So  far 
as  human  reason  was  rightly  employed  by 
the  Platonists,  it  led  them  to  the  great  truths 
of  religion,  which  were  also  contained  in 
the  Christian  revelation.  And  so  far  as  the 
Christian  fathers  rightly  exercised  their 
reason  in  applying,  illustrating,  and  corrobo- 
rating their  apostolical  creed,  or  in  investi- 
gating questions  independent  of  it,  so  far 
they  trod  ii^  the  same  steps  with  the  heathen 
philosophers.  To  suppose  that  there 
should  not  be  a  very  close  and  striking  re- 
semblance between  the  two  systems  would 
be  to  imply  that  the  truths  of  sound  reason 


are  not  the  truths  of  inspiration ;  or  that 
truth  under  the  Gk^spel  mast  he  a  wholly 
diflTerent  thing  from  tnith  under  nature. 

Some  writers  of  a  peculiar  school*  have 
been  so  anxious  to  confound  the  Christianity 
of  the  Alexandrian  fathers  with  the  Alex* 
andrian  Platonism,  that  they  have  actually 
converted  the  Museum  into  the  catechetical 
school ;  an  hypothesis  notoriously  false. 

There  is,  however,  another  circnmstance, 
more  nearly  aflecting  our  own  age,  which 
compels  attention  to  the  New-Platonic  sys- 
tem.  There  is  a  great  tendency  in  the  pre* 
sent  day,  among  the  rationalistic  school, 
both  of  Germany  and  France,  to  revive  it. 
The  Oxford  Plotinus  is  only  one  of  a  series 
of  republications  of  Alexandrian  writers,  by 
Boissonade,  Cousin  and  Creuzer.  Taylor 
lateiv  translated  into  English  some  of  the 
works  of  Proclus.  And  it  is  singular  that 
the  attention  of  even  such  men  as  Mr.  Knox 
and  Bishop  Jebb  seems  to  have  been  turned 
in  the  same  direction  ;  as  if  they  saw  some- 
thing in  the  temper  of  the  times,  which  led 
them  to  anticipate  the  restoration  of  the 
Platonic  system  under  this  form. 

It  is  evident  that  men  of  deep  thought 
and  warm  feelings,  though  they  shake  off 
the  authority  of  revelation,  and  the  precise 
doctrines  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  cannot 
rest  satisfied  without  sqme  form  of  religious 
belief.  If  they  refuse  to  receive  it  from 
others,  they  must  invent  it  for  themselves  ; 
and  by  the  necessary  workings  of  the  bu- 
man  intellect,  this  belief  will  take,  under 
their  hands,  the  form  of  a  pantheistic  sys* 
tem,  more  or  less  degenerating  into  Spino 
sism.  Although  they  reject  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  they  must  obtain  some  sanction 
for  their  creed  beyond  their  own  individual 
opinion.  And  they  will  seek  and  find  it  in 
that  portion  of  philosophy,  and  especially  of 
the  Greek  philosophy,  which  corresponds 
most  nearly  with  their  own  views ;  and  in 
the  general  sentiments  of  heathenism,  which 
they  will  trace  by  the  help  of  bold  allegories 
ancl  symbols  in  the  polytheistic  mythologies 
of  antiquity.  Precisely  a  similar  course 
was  adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  rationalist 
of  the  third  century.  And  it  seems  proba- 
ble, that  wherever  ecclesiastical  authority  is 
destroyed,  in  an  age  of  so-called  civilisation, 
there  Christianity  will  soon  have  to  struggle 
with  a  philosophical  creed,  resuscitated  under 
a  similar  shape,  and  for  a  similar  purpose,, 
as  1600  years  ago.  There  is  a  pantheism 
approaching  upon  us ;  partly  an  importation 
from  the  metaphysical  schools  of  Germany 
and  France,  and  partly  the  natural  growth 

•  CenturiiB  Ma^d.  I.  1.  7.  P.  897»  Hospinian 
De  Origin.  Temp.  iii.  c  15.  p.  418.     ^^  j 
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of  our  popular  literature  and  mechanics'  in« 
stitutes,  in  districts  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
-  Church.  It  is  developing  itself  in  the  form 
of  Socialism  among  the  lower-classes;  and 
of  Philosophibal  Radicalism^  as  it  is  affected- 
ly cailedy  in  the  upper. 

We  bare  not  space  to  give  specimens  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Alexandrian  writers 
are  now,  and  have  been  before,  put  forward 
by  modern  rationalists ;  but  any  reader  who 
wishes  to  examine  the  statement  may  find 
them  in  the  following  references : — Cousin, 
Prsefat.  Gener.  ad  Prodi  Opera,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
69.  60.  24.  U\.25.  Praeiat.  ad  Comment, 
in  Alcibiad.  Prim.  vol.  ii.  p.  9 ; — Thomas 
Taylor,  Introduce,  to  Translation  of  the 
Comment,  of  Proclus  on  the  TimsBus,  vol.  i. 
p.  47; — Marsilii  Ficini  in  Plotinum  Proce- 
mium,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  Creuzer  edit. ;  but 
especially  the  preface  to  French  translation 
of  Creuzer^s  newly  published  work  on  the 
Symbolism  of  Ancient  Mythology.  What- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  of  this  work — a 
work  intimately  connected  with  the  panthe- 
istic creed — it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  neither 
Creuzer's  preface,  nor  the  volume  of  notes 
to  his  Plotinus,  contains  any  thing  obviously 
objectionable. 

To  give  a  full  view  of  the  new  Platonic 
philosophy  would  require  a  long  and  accu- 
rate discussion  of  several  questions. 

I.  We  want  a  candid  account  of  its  sys- 
tem, and  of  the  logical  dependence  of  its 
various  parts. 

II.  We  should  have  a  careful  comparison 
of  it  with  the  old  and  genuine  Platonism, 
markiofif  the  differences  between  them ;  and 
especially  avoiding  such  idle  criticisms  and 
censures  as  Brucker,  and  other  modern 
writers,  have  heaped  on  both.* 

III.  Then  should  follow  a  similar  com- 
parison between  it  and  the  Christian  phi- 
losophy of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alex- 
andria, with  which  it  has  been  so  often  con 
founded. 


•  It  in  BCftroely  credible,  that  tfiy  one  pretend, 
ing  to  the  name  of  a  Chrifltian  philosopher,  having 
before  him  the  profound  logical  metaphysica  of 
Plotinus  and  Proclus,  the  singular  resemblance  of 
the  new  Platonism  in  its  mdst  important  doctrines 
to  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  its  evident 
■uperiority  over  the  flimsy  speculations  of  most  of 
the  preceding  schools,  should  hav»  ventured  to 
speaK  of  it  exclusively  in  such  language  as  the  fol. 
lowing : — •  Ineptum  philosophia)  genus.*  (Vol.  ii. 
n.  190,  §  1.)  '  Invenustum  pidlum  Veneris,'  (p. 
358;)  *cnunu8  enthusiasmus,*  (p.  365;)  *  furor 
fanaticufl,*  (p.  367 ;)  *  gentis  frivole  superstitio,'(p. 
376;)  *  pestilentissimorum  hominum  audacia,'  (p. 
379  ;)  *  inanes  sine  raente  sonos,**  (p.  383  ;)  '  deli, 
rantis  ingenii  somnia,'  (p.  385.)  But  Brucker, 
with  all  his  industry,  was  not  a  philosopher,  and 
(we  perfectly  agree  with  Creujer)  was  ♦  wholly  in- 
capable of  appreciating  a  Platonk  system.* 


lY.  We  require  a  comparison  between  it 
and  Goosticisra :  showing  the  identity  of 
the  stock  from  which  they  both  sprung, 
namely,  the  self-will  of  reason  combined,  as 
it  always  is,  irith  a  great  disposition  to  ser- 
vility ;  but  marking  the  differences  between 
them^-diflerences  which  mainly  consisted 
in  these  two  points :  first,  tliat  the  .Gnostics 
partially  acknowledged  the  Christian  rere. 
lation — the  Piaionists  rejected  it :  and,  sec 
ondly,  that  the  Gnostics,  though  their  sys-' 
tern  was  evidently  connected  with  the  logical 
metaphysics  of  the  East^  professed  to  hold 
it  on  the  principle  of  implicit  faith,  while 
the  Platoflists  avowedly  worked  out  their 
tenets  by  human  reason.  One  was  reason 
under  the  garb  of  faith,  the  other  faith  under 
the  garb  of  reason. 

V.  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  into 
the  coincidence  between  the  esoteric  theolo- 
gy of  ancient  heathenism,  and  the  metaphy- 
sical interpretations  forced  by  the  Alexan- 
drians upon  the  symbolism  under  which 
that  theology  had  been  gradually  veiled. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  xquestions 
into  which  we  propose  to  enter.  There  is 
a  previous  inquiry  more  immediately  inter- 
esting to  ourselves,  and  which  will  take  us 
into  a  much  more  open  and  agreeable  field. 
— ^What  was  the  history  of  the  rise  of  this 
new  rationalistic  religion?  and  was  there 
in  that  history  a n3rthing  analogous  to  that 
which  is  passing  before  o\Tt  own  eyes,  and 
which  may  presage  a  similar  result? 

To  understand,  then,  the  rise  of  Alexan- 
drian Platonism,  we  must  first  realise  to 
ourselves  the  state  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  of  the  human  mind,  at  the  period  wlien 
it  commenced  and  flourished. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  error  to  speak  of 
the  declining  days  of  the  Roman  empire  as 
a  time  of  general  irreligion;  and' Gibbon's 
sneering  language  has  been  borfowed  as  an 
accurate  statement,  even  by  persons  pro- 
fessing a  knowledge  of  the  facts  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  explain  the  history  of  early 
Christianity.*  Perhaps  no  epigram  was 
ever  hazarded  by  an  historian  more  false  in 
all  its  parts  than  Gibbon's  declaration,  that 
*  the  various  modes  of  worship,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Roman  world,  were  all  con. 
sidered  by  the  people  as  equally  true,  by  the 
philosopher  as  equally  false,  and  by  the 
magistrate  as  equally  useful.'  On  the  con- 
trary, the  popular  feeling  enlisted  itself  on 
all  sides,  as  it  always  must  do,  in  the  wor- 
ship  of  exclusive  peculiar  deities.  The 
reason  of  the  philosopher  was  employed  in 
showing,  not  that  all  these  forms  of  devotion 


•  Gibbon's  Becline,  vol. 
dences. 
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were  equally  false,  but  that  all  were  equally 
true.  And  tbe  toleration  of  the  magistrate, 
though  extensively  given,  was  conducted,  so 
long  as  it  was  possible  to  inaintiain  a  state 
religion,  upon  the  partial  and  exclusive 
principle  of  recognising  no  creeds  but  such 
as  were  hereditary,  national,  or  Roman.* 

But  without  enterin|f  at  present  on  this 
very  interesting  inquiry,  it  may^  safely  be 
asserted  that  the  prevailing  temper  of  the 
public  mind,  at  4he  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  was  a  deep,  sincere,  overwhelming 
sense  of  a  power  presiding  over  man,  above 
him,  but  close  to  him ;  in  whose  hands  man 
was  a  toy  to  be  sported  with,  or  an  embryo 
to  be  moulded  into  form ;  but  to.  whom,  in 
M  his  actions,  he  was  bound  to  look  up  as 
a  weak  and  dependent  creature.  This  feel- 
ings rightly  directed,  is  religrion:  abused,  it 
becomes  superstition.  But  it  is  something 
very  distinct  from  that  cold,  self-important, 
presumptuous-  spirit,  which  marked  a  pre. 
ceding  age  with  epicurism,  scepticism,  and 
atheism.  It  is  something  far  higher  and 
better ;  and  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  it  had  spread  over  all  ranks,  the 
emperor  as  well  as  the  peasant,  and  had 
penetrated  ^especially  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy. 

A  Christian  will  view  it  with  interest,  as 
a  providential  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the 
reception  and  growth  of  Christianity.  The 
historian  will  look  to  its  origin ;  and  here 
the  first  phenomenon  which  presents  itself, 
is  the  confluence,  under  the  Roman  empire, 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  world. 

Without  any  minute  analysis  of  causes, 
it  is  a  fact,  that  from  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity a  very  different  character  has  been 
stamped  on  these  two  branches  of  the  human 
race.  Climate,  soil,  natural  constitution, 
habits,  institutions,  even  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  countries,  may  have  caused  the 
difference.  But  to  illustrate  it  generally, 
and  with  those  qualifications,  which  roust 
be  implied  in  speaking  of  human  nature  in 
masses  and  large  descriptions,  it  consisted  in 
this :  that  in  the  East  man  is  everywhere 
impressed  with  the  religious  iiistinct  men- 
tioned above  ;  that  is,  with  a  profound  abid- 
ing consciousness  of  a  real,  living,  controlK 
ing  power  existing  above  him  in  a  distinct 
personality.  In  the  West,  this  insiinct  is 
deficient,  and  at  times  seems  wholly  lost. 
The  eye  of  the  East  is  always  turned  up- 
ward, and  fixed  on  a  Being  like  to,  but 
greater  than  itself.  The  eye  of  the  West 
has  no  such  vision,  and  either  sees  nothing, 


•  See  this  point  elaborately  proved  in  Walck  de 
Roman.  Tolerant.  Nov.  Comment.  Golling.,  torn, 
ill. 


or  wanders  about  capriciously  upon  any 
chance  object  that  occurs.  The  East  con- 
templates persons ;  the  West  studies  things, 
Persons  and  Things  form  the  two  great  di- 
visions of  the  universe;  and  according  as 
men's  hiinds  are  bent  on  one  or  the  other, 
not  only  their  religion,  but  their  politics, 
morals,  arts,  manners,  and  philosophy  will 
take  their  peculiar  form  and  complexion. 

Thus  religion  in  the  East  wa^  a  worship 
and  adoration ;  in  the  West,  it  became  spe. 
culatbn  and  theory,  or  an  engine  of  govern, 
ment,  whether  political  or  moral.  In  the 
East,  philosophy  was  employed  in  imagin- 
ing a  spiritual  hierarchy  of  angels  and  spi* 
rits,  demons,  and  seions.  In  the  West,  it 
analysed  ideas,  pr  generalised  the  laws  of 
nature.  Morals  in  the  East  were  founded 
on  religion.  The  whole  code  of  ethics  re- 
solved itself  into  obedience  to  God,  imitation 
of  God,  union  with  Grod.  In  the  West,  it  is 
a  scheme  of  calculation,  a  balance-sheet  of 
pleasures  and  profits,  ^r  a  deduction  from 
intellectual  relations.  Government  in  the 
East  absorbs  the  whole  body  of  the  state  in 
the  person  of  its  head.  The  many  are  lost 
in  the  few,  or  rather  in  the  one;  and  if  the 
obedience  of  tho  subject  is  voluntarily  ren- 
dered trader  the  influence  of  the  predomi- 
nating idea,  by  the  same  influence  thecap 
price  of  the  ruler  is  itself  subjected  to  a  spi- 
ritual  authority  above  him.*  The  west  is 
the  laud  of  democracies.  In  the  East,  be* 
lief  rests  on  testimony,  and  education  is  car- 
ried on  by  authority.  In  the  West,  truth  is 
argued  out,  and  tested  by  its  accordance  with 
the  reason  or  opinion  of  the  hearer.  Even 
where  authority  prevails,  and  ordinary  men 
are  willing  to  submit  to  it,  its  moral  influence 
is  not  sufficient,  but,  as  in  the  system  of  Ro- 
manism,  requires  to  be  supported  by  a  phy- 
sical arm.  Even  the  arts  partake  of  the 
same  distinctive  character.  In  the  East,  in 
all  their  greatest  works,  these  were  employ* 
ed  to  realise  before  men  the  presence  of 
some  gigantic  power,  which  they  were  bound 
to  obey.  Architecture  was  thus  their  chief 
province ;  and  where  painting  and  sculpture 
were  introduced,  they  were  made  vehicles 
for  suggesting  mysteries,  or  wre  tied  down 
by  rigid  lavvs,f  which  still  maintained  the 
principle  of  slavery  even  in  the  exercise  of 
fancy.  To  raise  a  pyramid  as  a  tomb  for  a 
single  coffin;  to  excavate  mountains  into 
temples ;  to  bridge  over  seas  for  the  passage 
of  troops  ;  or  cut  a  canal  through  an  isth. 
mus,  were  all  eflbrts  embodying  one  com- 
mon idea,  the  idea  of  power.     In  the  West, 


*  See  this  point  eloquently  illustrated  in  Burke's 
Speeches  on  Warren  Hastings. 
t  Laws  of  Plato.  ^^^  j 
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art  performs  Very  diflTerent  functions,  except 
when  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  church. 
It  pleases  the  eye«  ministers  to  comfort, 
spreads  luxuries*  facilitates  independent  ex* 
ertions,  increases  the  power  of  the  individu- 
al,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  power  above  him ; 
is  regulated  by  no  fixed  laws  ;  embodies  no 
moral  institutions ;  is  pervaded  by  no  high 
sentiment ;  is  destitute  of  unity  and  gran 
deur ;  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  plaything,  or  tool 
Before  the  creations  of  Eastern  art  the  in- 
dividual is  lost  and  overpowered.  Before 
those  of  the  West  he  is  raised  into  self  im- 
portance, and  triumphs  in  his  own  superi- 
ority. 

Hence,  also,  the  different  spectacle  which 
history  presents  on  each  side.  There,  vast 
'  massive  empires,  spreading  over  immense 
regions,  consolidating  a  variety  of  races, 
preserving  their  outward  form  and  princi- 
ples of  polity  throQghout  the  changes  not  only 
of  years  but  of  dynasties,  so  that  the  history 
of  the  East  three  thousand  years  back  is  its 
history  to-day — a  form  of  government  abso- 
lute and  fixed,  transmitted,  unchanged,  from 
hand  to  hand,  through  internal  usurpations 
and  foreign  conquests — a  religion  dogmatic, 
mjwtical,  and  hierarchical — a  code  of  laws 
exalting  the  human  will  on  one  side,  as 
much  as  they  abased  it  on  the  other — and  a 
system  of  subordination  in  society,  making 
of  one  class  gods,  and  of  others  slaves ;  this 
18  the  general  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
EasU  In  the  West,  it  is  very  different. 
Here^  Society,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  ten- 
dency to  concretion  and  centralization,  is 
every  day  breaking  up  and  crumbling  to 
pieces.  Each  separate  locality  begets  a  dis- 
tinct national  character,  and  a  separate  civil 
polity.  History  is  fuU  of  migration  and 
colonizatran.  Changes,  not  merely  of  per- 
sons but  of  principles,  creep  on,  converting 
monarchies  into  democracies,  and  democra- 
cies into  monarchies.  Military  prowess — 
birth — wealth— intellect,  succeed  each  other 
as  elements  of  power  and  authority.  Laws 
accumulate  on  laws — traces  exterminate  races 
—religion,  from  a  vast,  imperative  external 
system  kept  sacred  from  violation  by  its  fol- 
lowers, dwindles  into  a  plaything  for  the 
reason,  or  an  instrument  of  human  selfish- 
ness.  The  basis  of  society,  if  basis  it  can 
be  called,  is  no  longer  immutable  law,  but 
expediency  or  passion.  The  future  is  every- 
thing, and  the  past  nothing.  The  unity  of 
the  body  is  lost  in  individual  will ;  and  the 
active,  spontaneous,  self-seeking  element  in 
the  human  mind  developes  itself  with  an 
energy  tending  to  subvert  all  external  con- 
trol-—to  sweep  away  laws  in  politics — fprms 
in  common  life — hereditary  institutions,  and 
even  fundamental  axioms  in  morals  and  re- 1 


ligion — till  it  sinks  doivn  for  a  time  exhaust- 
ed in  the  ruin  which  it  has  made,  and  gives 
scope  for  the  Eastern  principle  to  assert  a 
temporary  sway. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  western 
world  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
century.  Human  intellect  in  Greece,  let 
loose  from  all  restraint  of  authority,  had  run 
through  its  natural  career  of  dogmatisih, 
doubt,  and  scepticism.*  School  after  school 
had  risen  and  fallen;  and  philosophy,  ia 
mere  weariness  and  despair,  was  thankful 
for  any  authority  which  might  excuse  it  from 
doubting  any  more.  In  Rome  the  human 
will  had  run  through  a  similar  course  in  the 
political  convulsions  of  democracy,  and  wil- 
lingly succumbed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  em- 
perors,'as  the  only  safeguard  against  its  own 
excesses.  The  calamities,  also,  of  the  civil 
wars,  heightened  by  the  subsequent  atroci- 
ties and  commotions  to  which  the  empire 
was  exposed  under  many  of  the  emperors, 
and  even  the  numerous  natural  prodigies 
of  famine,  pestilence,  and  earthooakes  pre- 
valent at  that  period,  contributed  to  encou- 
rage, as  Thucydides  observes  of  Greece, 
the  general  tendency  to  superstition.  In 
many  cases,  indeed,  this  tendency  developed 
itself  in  the  form  of  fatalism,  or,  what  is 
nearly  akin  to  fatalism,  a  belief  in  chance.f 
The  superstition  is  the  same  in  each.  Ia 
each  there  is  the  same  sense  of  an  overnri- 
ing  power,  before  whose  caprice  man  is 
wholly  helpless ;  and  whether  this  power  be 
a  person,  or  a  law|  or  the  negation  of  all  law, 
the  efiect  is  the  same  of  crushing  men's  en- 
ergies and  reason. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria had  opened  a  passage  for  the  dogma- 
tism of  the  East  into  the  heart  of  Italy  and 
Greece.  The  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
had  been  permeated  by  the  same  spirit, 
through  their  connection  with  Syria  and 
Pe^amus.  Even  before  this,  the  invasion 
of  Persia  by  Alexander  had  effected  a  sin- 
gular fusion  of  western  and  oriental  ideas,]: 
and  the  Roman  conquests  had  ended  in 
bringing  back  into  the  metropolis,  not  only 
the  spoils  of  Asia  and  of  Egypt,  but  their 
opinions  and  gods.  Chaldees  and  Magi, 
Gauls  and  Jews,  priests  of  Isis  and  worship- 
pers  of  Serapis  swarmed  in  the  capital  itself; 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  worship  of  the 
last. mentioned  god  forced  its  way  into  Rome 


*  See  thii  Btroncrly  described,  Just  Martyr.  Dia- 
log, cum  Tryp.  p.  217.  Journal  des  S9avan8, 1717, 
Juin,  p.'654.  Hermin  Irrisio  Gentil.  sec.  »z.  Ta- 
tian,  Oratio  ad  Gr»eo8,  §  3.  5,  paaa.  xli. 

t  TueitoB. 

t  Plutarch  ezpressea  this  ttrongly  :  itcnip  h  KparH^i 
^i\ortiff(v  ui^as  roHsffio^  koX  ri  i^if  koI  to^  yaftovs  «al 

itairaf.    De  Forton.  AJezand,  p.  329.    Ajrian,  viL 
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is  a  fair  indication  of  the  general  progress 
of  religious  sentimeiit : — First  celebrated  in 
private  chapels — then  publicly  prohibited— 
then  its  temples  ordered  to  be  destroyed — 
then  permitted  within  a  mile  of  the  city* — then 
excluded  only  from  the  pomcsriumf — then 
formally  recognised  and  established.     The 
most  rigid  principle  of  Roman  policy,  name- 
ly, the  exclasion  of  all  foreign  worship,  was 
loo  weak  to  resist  the  popular  feeling.    The 
altars  of  Serapis  and  Isis,  says  Tertullian4 
were  ordered  to  be  overthrown  by  the  senate, 
and  were  restored  by  the  violence  of  the 
people.     Bven  when  the  public  soothsayers 
bad  commanded  the  demolition  of  their  tem- 
ples, the  decree  was  reversed  by  the  trium- 
virs ;§  and  even  the  discovery  by  Tiberius 
of  the  profligacy  of  the  priests  of  Isis  could 
put  no  check  on  the  mania  for  adopting  their 
worship. II     But  a  religious  spirit  must  em- 
body itself  in  a  definite  creed,  and  in  some 
positive  form.     And  here  was  the  difficulty. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  what  was  then 
considered  the  civilized  world,  definite  oreeds 
and  positive  forms  had  almost  ceased  to  ex- 
ist ;  and  the  mode  in  which  this  obliteration 
had  been  effected  is  worthy  of  notice.     The 
mat  hierarohies  of  the  Bast,  especially  of 
Egypt  and  Persia^  which  had  been  in  those 
countries  the  original  depositories  of  reli- 
gious knowledge,  and  had  fenced  it  round 
with  singular  precautions — with  castes,  and 
ceremonies,  and  mysteries,  and  the  exclusive 
possessk>n  of  science, t-«-had   been  under- 
mined first  by  their  own  abuse  of  their  au- 
thority, and  then  by  the  overthrow  of  the  es- 
tablished political  dynasties-^-either  through 
fbreign  conquest  or  internal   (action — and 
the  spiritual  supremacy  in  each  case  passed 
evidently  into^he  hands  of  the  civil  power. 
Even  the  few  hints  now  remaining  of  the 
state  of  Persia  after  the  accession  of  Darius 
tire  full  of  interferences  with  religion  on  the 
part  of  the  State.     The  same  may  be  said 
of  Egypt.     Heathenism,  as  well  as  Chris- 
tianity, had  its  princes  who  cut  off  the  ears 
of  their  Msgi,  or  burned  them  alive,  plun- 
dered their  temples,  killed  their  sacred  ani- 
mals, established  new  idols,  and  patronised 
self-taught  reformers,  and  new-invented  ritu. 
als ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
this  transference  of  spiritual  power  from  the 
churoh  to  the  state  commenced  at  a  parallel 
period,  the  sixteenth  century,  both  in  the 
Diluvian    and   Christian  sra;    Zoroaster, 


*  Dkm  Cafldos,  lib.  liv.  c.  vi. 
t  lb.  lib.  xL  c.  zlvii. 
t  Adven.  Gentes,  lib.  i.  c.  z.    Apolog. 
4  Dion  Cjttiias,  lib.  zlvii.  c.  zv. 
j  JosephoB,  Aalaq.  lib.  zvi. 
T  Ses  Dionyb  Halifuo. 
VOL.  LXVI.  6 


Budha,  Confucius— the  Luthers  of  their  day 
— aU  appeared  about  the  same  time. 

In  Greece  and  Rome  authentic  records 
commence  at  a  similar  stage  of  history. 
The  origin  of  both  in  colonization  cut  them 
off  from  the  roots  of  their  ancient  traditions 
and  hereditary  hierarohies,*  and  the  scene 
opens  with  a /view  of  the  State  in  full  posses* 
sion  of  the  spiritual  rule.  If  in  Greece 
oracles  and  family  priesthoods  imposed  some 
check  on  the  original  regal  powers,  it  seems 
to  have  been  slight.  And  the  history  of  Cal« 
chas,  in  Homer,  probably  indicated  a  gen* 
eral  contempt  for  the  heathen  church,  and 
its  natural  consequences,  a  curse  from  hea- 
ven, and  dissension  among  men.  When  the 
civil  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  peo* 
pie,  the  spiritual  supremacy  attached  to  it 
was  exercised,  as  it  naturally  will  be,  when 
religion  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  popular  will. 
The  gods  were  maintained  as  a  popular  part 
of  the  government,  and  ridiculed  by  the  very 
mob  that  worshipped  them,  as  images  of 
EU>mish  saints  are  first  prayed  to  for  assist- 
ance, and  then  pelted  if  assistance  is  with- 
held. They  were  worshipped  with  plays 
fdr  the  amusement,  and  with  sacrifices  for 
the  dinners,  of  the  populace.  Religion  be* 
came  a  luxury  of  the  people— at  least,  the 
pretence  of  reUgion-^^nd  so  long  as  this 
was  secured,  reason  might  speculate  at  will, 
and  exhaust  every  form  of  infidelity  or  here* 
sy.  And  the  influx  of  foreign  deities  was 
such  as  to  become  a  standbg  jest  against 
the  nation.f 

In  Rome,  much  more  vigorous  efibrta 
were  made  to  save  the  nation  from  this  last 
curse,  and  to  guard  some  definite  line  of 
religious  belief.  Though  the  church — ^to 
use  a  word  wbich  ^ill  familiarise  the  fact  to 
our  mind — was  but  an  establishment^—- the 
creation  of  the  civil  magistrate,  with  Romu- 
lus and  Numa  for  its  founders,— they  took 
care  to  give  it  some  kind  of  independenoe  by 
forming  its  priests  or  clergy  into  colleges 
(coUtgia  et  sodalitia),  and  perpetuating  them 

*  The  oft-quoted  wordn  of  Plato  in  the  Tioivin 
(vol.  vii.  p.  8,  Leip.  ediL)  are  too  etrikin;  to  be 
omiUcd.  Solon,  he  says,  oa  kK^uiriQff  among  the 
Egyptian  priesta»  foand  that  neither  nimseli;  nor 
any  other  Greek,  knew  icarcely  an  iota  of  ancient 

history— ^ff;(C^dj'  oirt  airov,  oUrt  dX>Mf  'EAAj}^^  o^dCM 
oidey,  o)i  littn  elwslv^  tUira  mfi  nuf  ntafrtait.  *  Tbfl 
Greeks  are  always  in  their  childhood,'  was  the 
priest's  address  to  him.  Nioi  ion  ra$  ifvj(hs  w6»rW 
oiitftiw  Y^  ^  mats  2;^<r(,  ^i*  d^x^""'^^*  iroXolav 
io^w,  oUt  iiiBnfia  xp^v^  mXtdv  aiiiv*  *  Ye  have  not 
among  you  one  ancient  dogma  derived  ^m  the 
tradition  of  your  fathers,  nor  one  braneh.of  know- 
ledge covered  with  the  hoar  of  time.* 

t  Strabo,  z.  18.  Plat.  Repuh.  Ub.  L  aes«  L  Wet. 
stein,  in  his  notes  to  Acta  xvii.  16,  has  ooUsstsd  the 
principal  paMages  illostraling  the  ifi^Ufn^fwh  «f 
Athens. 
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by  the  privilege  of  co-optation.  To  secure 
its  nniformity  still  more,  they  inculcaiied  as 
a  fundamental  maxim  of  state,  the  principle 
of  an  hereditary  national  religion.*  *  The 
gods  of  their  fathers,' *  the  Roman  worship,' 
the  established  creed,'  were  their  watch- 
words. They  prohibited  most  rigidly  the 
introduction  of  any  foreign  worship.  Again 
and  again  the  Bacchanalian  and  Egyptian 
rites  were  driven  from  the  city,  not  only  as 
immoral  or  seditious,  but  simply  as  foreign. 
An  conquests  absorbed  new  nations  into  the 
body  of  the  state,  care  was  taken  to  preserve 
both  the  strictness  of  this  principle  and  the 
necessary  toleration,  by  receiving  the  deities 
of  the  conquered  people  into  the  Roman 
Pantheon.  But  this  could  only  be  dcHie  by 
a  formal  declaration  of  the  legislature  ;  and 
even  when  the  emperors  had  united  in  their 
own  persons  the  sacerdotal  and  political 
authority,  the  consent  of  the  senate  seems  to 
have  been  necessary  to  sanction  such  an  act. 
Where  this  admission  did  not  take  place — 
and  still  it  was  necessary  to  tolerate  the  reli- 
gion of  the  conquered  state — ^the  same  prin- 
ciple of  adherence  to  an  hereditary  national 
creed  was  recognised  as  the  basis  of  tolera- 
tion. The  suppression  of  human  sacrifices 
in  Gaul  appears  to  have  been  the  first  in- 
stance of  an  interference  with  the  established 
religion  in  a  subject  province.     Each  was 

Krmitted  to  retain  what  had  i)een  received 
>m  their  fathers.  As  Rome  gradually  be- 
came  the  point  of  confluence  of  foreigners — 
an  epitome  of  the  habitable  world — ^rtr^/ni  r9i$ 
oiKotitfiniif — it  became  necessaiy  to  allow  the 
practice  even  there  of  foreign  rites  to  foreign 
visitors,  and  thus  to  make  it  also,  what  The- 

OphilUB  called   it,    inr6ftn  rfis  itifftiatftoviat.      But 

this  was  permitted  with  restrictions,  which, 
according  to  Dionysius,  were  so  successful 
for  a  time,  that  the  state  at  large  was  not  in- 
fected with  a  passion  for  them :  ofidorof  tig  ^axop 

iXtiXv$€  rw»»  ^stUenf  hrirtiittitarw  91  voXts  irifttffta.t    For 

instance,  in  the  case  of  the  suspected  Baccha- 
nalia, if  a  foreigner  conscientiously  felt  bound 
to  celebrate  them,  he  was  to  give  notice  to 

•  Livy,  lib.  i.  c.  20.  Cicero  de  Legibns,  lib.  ii.  c. 
viii.  Wftrbnrton,  Divine  I^gat.  vol.  i.  p.  308. 
Tertull.  Apolog.  o.  ▼.  p.  56.  Eusebiui,  Hist.  lib.  ii. 
0.  Ib.  Livy,  Ub.  iv.  c.  30 ;  lib.  xxv.  c.  i.;  lib.  xxxiz. 
e.  ix.  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  i.  c.  iii.  See  especially 
the  advice  of  Miecenaa  to  Aagrustos.  Dio  Caas. 
]jb.  Iii.  c.  36r  Sueton.  Octav.  c.  96.  Spartianus 
Adrian,  c.  93.  Tacitus.  As  the  sttbject  is  one 
of  f^reat  interest  at  the  present  time,  we  may  subjoin 
one  or  two  more  references,  which  any  one  who 
wishes  to  pursue  it  will  find  useful,  Bynkershoek 
OpUBC.  i.  p.  341.  Walch,  in  Nov.  Soc.  Reg.  Got- 
ting.  Comment,  t.  iii.  p.  8.  Everh.  Elmenhoerst, 
Not.  ad  Minuc.  Pelix.  p.  25,  edit.  Orizel.  Christ. 
Kortholtun  Pagan.  Obtrectat;  lib.  i.  c.  v.  p.  75, 

t  Athenfleus,  Ub.  i.  c.  17. 

t  Dion.  Halic.  Antiq.  Roman,  lib.  ii.  p.  91. 


the  Praetor  Urbanus ;  the  Prsstor  consulted 
the  senate  in  a  house  of  at  least  one  hundred. 
If  the  ceremony  was  allowed,  it  was  to  take 
place  with  no  more  than  five  persons  present 
— no  pecuniary  fund  was  to  be  raised — no 
priest  or  regular  officer  to  be  appointed. 
And  in  other  respects  precautions  were 
taken,  not  unlike  those  with  which  tbe 
meeting-houses  of  Dissenters  were  first 
permitted  in  our  own  country,  when  Dissent 
had  become  hereditary.* 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  that  any 
civil  restrictions  should  keep  up  the  distinc- 
tions of  religions  when  they  were  thus 
brought  together  side  by  side  into  one  vast 
metropolis.  It  became  more  and  more  ex* 
pedient,  and  even  necessary,  to  enlarge  the 
Roman  Pantheon.  Whether  Tiberius  really 
wished  to  enrol  our  Lord  in  it  or  not,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  statement  itself  at  variance 
with  the  later  policy  of  Rome.  Severus  sacri- 
ficed in  his  chapel  to  Christ,  Abraham,  and 
Orpheus.f  And  Heliogabalus  before  him 
had  gone  still  further,  and  proposed  to  amal- 
gamate together  all  the  religions  of  the  em« 
pire,  with  nimself  as  their  type  and  centre  | 
or,  as  Lampridius  more  strongly  asserts,  as 
the  one  Grod  and  one  priest :  *  ne  quls  Romas 
Deus,  nisi  Heliogabalus  coleretur — ut  omni- 
um culturarom  secretum  Heliogabali  sacer* 
dotium  teneret.'!  This  last  fact  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  public  recognition 
by  the  State  of  the  principle  of  Syncretism 
in  its  widest  form:  for  Julian  excluded 
Christianity.  But  the  act  of  an  Heliogaba- 
lus can  scarcely  be  reckoned  as  an  act  of 
the  empire ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  with 
this  one  exception,  the  opposite  principle  of 
an  establishment  was  preserved  almost  un- 
interruptedly at  Rome,  and  regulated  the 
conduct  of  the  Christian  emperors  as  well  as 
of  the  heathens. 

State  policy,  however,  Is  one  thing,  and 
public  opinion  another ; — and  the  deep  reli- 
gious feeling  of  the  age,  coupled  with  the 
variety  of  existing  religions,  led  necessarily 
to  the  formation  of  a  syncredstic  system, 
which  should  recognise  truth  in  each  and 
all,  and  frame  some  theory  by  which  they 
might  be  reconciled  together.  This  was 
done  in  one  shape  by  an  easy  and  popular 
abstraction.  '  In  this  battle  of  religious  sys- 
tems,' says  Maximus  Tyrius,  *  in  these  fac- 
tions and  dissensions,  you  may  trace  through- 
out the  whole  world  one  according  voice  and 
rule,  that  there  is  one  God,  the  Kmg  and 


*  See  Ralph  Fabratt,  Syntag.  Inscript  on  the 
Bacchanal  Stat,  in  Museo  Vindobonensi.  Drak- 
enborch,  Not.  ad  Livium,  torn.  vii.  p.  197. 

t  L&mprid.  in  Alex.  Sever,  c.  99. 

X  Lamprid.  bx  Heliogab.  c.  3. 
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Father  of  all ;  and  many  other  gods,  child. 
ren  of  the  Supreme  God,  who  are  associat- 
ed  in  his  rule.  This  says  the  barbarian  and 
the  Greek,  the  native  of  the  continent  and 
of  the  island,  the  wise  and  the  unwise.'* 
And  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  was  noth- 
ing more  than  the  expansion  and  logical 
evolution  of  this  popular  syncretism-— «n  at- 
tempt of  human  reason  to  justify  that  assent 
of  the  heart  to  a  great  truth,  felt  too  deeply 
to  be  denied,  but  for  which  it  had  no  definite 
authority — ^nothihg  but  a  mass  of  witnesses 
contradicting  each  other  in  particulars,  and 
agreeing*  only  in  the  foundation  of  their 
8tateiBents.f 

But  if  it  was  thus  impossible  even  for  the 
persevering  State  policy  of  Rome  to  exclude 
the  syncretistic  spirit  from  its  Empire,  we 
may  expect  to  find  that  spirit  still  more  tri- 
umphant  in  a  spot,  where  the  same  causes 
for  its  spread  existed,  and  no  such  policy 
was  ever  exerted.  And  the  history  of  Al- 
exandria, the  first  seat  of  the  New  Platon- 
ism,  la  too  full  of  curious  hints  and  instruc- 
tion to  ourselves  to  be  passed  over  lightly. 

The  New  Platonism  grew  up  in  a  Grecian 
city,  founded  in  an  Egyptian  soil  by  a  for- 
eign conqueror,  apart  from  any  local  or 
hereditary  associations  of  feeling— -and  on 
the  very  spot  where  former  kings  of  Egypt, 
dreading  the  innovations  of  Greek  colonies, 
had  planted  a  garrison  to  drive  them  off.  X 
The  village  Racotis,  which  that  garrison  in- 
habited, became  Alexandria.  It  was  laid  out 
by  DiDOcrates  with  all  the  systematic  regu 
larity  of  Grecian  art,  on  a  plan  indicating  at 
once  the  gigantic  and  the  novel  character  of 
the  foundation.  And  it  was  solemnly  con 
secrated  by  sacrifices  both  to  the  gods  of 
Greece,  and  Apis  the  deity  of  Egypt,§  The 
very  object  of  its  establishment  was  to  form 
a  connecting  link  between  the  east  and  the 
west,  and  to  brins  into  one  focus  the  com- 
merce of  the  world. II  It  was  adorned  from 
the  first  with  temples  to  Isis,  as  well  as  to  the 
gods  of  Greece,  and  peopled  with  a  mixed 
assemblage  of  Egyptians— ^w^«»'  H^  ««*  woXirudi- 
— mercenary  an^  seditious  troops,  like  the 
Mamelukes  of  later  ages — '■*  finreoipopiKdp  woX^ 
itai  dviYo>Yov — and  a  confluence  of  Greeks  from 
the  west — ^^»y.<&f  •Exxirw$.ir  To  this  was  ad- 
ded a  large  body  of  Jews,  to  whom  was  as- 


•  Max.  Tyr.  Dieaert  xvii.  p.  193.  So  al»  Minne. 
Felix,  8.  xiz. 

t  Lobeck  A^rlaophns,  torn.  ii.  p.  460. 

t  Stnbo.  Geog.  xvii.  p.  1143 ;  Flin.  Nat  Hist. 
]ib.Y.  c  10;  Diod.  SieoL  lib.  zvii.  p.  900;  and 
AohiU.  Sut.  lib.  v.  c.  1^  397;  Savar/a  Letters  on 
Egypt,  vol.  i.  21 43. 

§  Airian  Exped.  Alex.  lib.  iiL  o.  L 

i  Anian  ESzped.  Alex.  lib.  iii.  p.  10&,  ed.GrenoT. 

T  Strabo  from  Polyb.  lib.  xvii.  p.  1131,  ed.  F* 


sig'ned  a  district  and  ethnarch  of  their  own, 
pretty  much  as  was  afterwards  the  case  at 
Rome.*  Alexander  himself  had  already 
embodied  in  himself  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded,  and  was  subsequently  to  rise 
to  eminence.  His  Greek  or  gin  and  eastern 
tastes»  his  boldness,  ambition,  and  porsoncd 
beauty — his  instruction  in  the  school  of  Aris* 
totle — his  affectation  of  intercourse  with  phi- 
losophers— ^his  passion  for  literature,  and  espe. 
daily  for  Homer— his  purveying  for  Aristo- 
tle's menagerie~his  efibrts  to  blend  together 
the  Persian  and  Grecian  manners — his 
abandonment  of  his  hereditary  country  and 
institutions — his  sensuality — and,  not  leasts 
his  assumed  respect  for  the  deities  of  all 
countriea  alike,  the  God  of  the  Jews  as  well 
as  the  gods  of  Greece< — ending  in  the  imper- 
sonation of  himself  as  Bacchus^  and  his  claim 
to  a  relationship  with  Jupiter  Ammon,  are 
all  features  subsequently  developed  in  the 
history  of  his  own  city,  and  important  to  be 
noticed  as  giving  a  compendious  view  of  the 
causes  which  paved  the  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Syncr'etistic  Theology  within 
its  walls. 

■  His  plan  for  Alexandria  was  followed  by 
his  successors.  It  became  an  immense  re* 
servoir  for  all  classes  of  people — the  largest 
emporium  in  the  world— ^yi^roy  i^op$ip¥  tm 
oUov^ibnn'^^''^^  chief  of  cities,  '  vertex  om- 
nium civitatum,':^  the  ^yaK6wo\t%  h  KoXvmXts 
'AAc^oy^fia  §— or,  as  it  is  called  by  Eustathi- 
us,  'the  city' — as  only  second  to  Rome.|| 
Not  only  commercial  men  were  brought 
there  in  numbers,  but  students  from  all  quar- 
ters flocked  together  to  its  school&-7%^(  i,  koL 

irdrfti»ir — and  no  less  than  fourteen  thousand 
are  said  to  have  been  accommodated  there 
at  one  time.  *  I  see  among  you,'  says  Dion 
Chrysostom,  '  not  Greeks  onlyi  or  Italians, 
not  merely  Syrians,  Lybians,  Cihcians,  Ethio- 
pians, and  Arabians,  but  Baotrians,  and  Scy« 
thians,  Persians,  and  Indians,  who  flow  toge- 
ther into  this  city,  and  are  always  with  you.'** 
And  the  fact  will  not  be  lost  among  those 
who  look  at  the  growth  of  our  own  enor- 
mous towns  in  the  present  day, — on  the 
numbers  of  foreigners  who  are  settling  in 
England,  as  Englishmen  are  settling  abroad 
— upon  the  tendency  of  inventions  in  the 
present  day  to  root  up  as  it  were  the  whole 
population  from  the  place  of  their  birth,  and 
send  them  floating  about  the  world,  or  to 


*  Joo^p.  Axitiq.  lib.  xix-  c.  5,  a.  3. 
t  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  11738. 


t  Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  xxii.  o.  16. 

§  Philo  ad  Flacc.  vol.  iu  p.  541. 

II  Died,  B. 

Y  GregoTv  Nyee.  in  Vit  Gregorii  Tbanmatcugi. 

«•  Oiat  tl^s  'AXc^oy.  p.  96^ 
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gather  them  in  large  maaaes,— ^nd  who  re- 
member  that  the  wisest  of  ancient  legislators, 
when  they  were  endeavouring  to  preserve 
purity,  and  permanence,  and  religious  troth 
m  Iheir  system,  thought  few  things  of  more 
importance  than  to  limit  the  size  of  their 
cities,  and  to  exclude  foreigners  from  settling 
in  them. 

-  From  this  mixed  race  of  inhabitants 
there  was  formed  at  Alexandria  a  singular 
national  character,  which  also,  perhaps,  may 
suggest  some  thoughts  of  things  nearer  to 
ourselves. 

Its  natives  were,  in  the  first  place,  most 
mdustrious.  It  was  full  of  manufactories. 
They  appear  to  have  had  little  leisure  for 
anything  but  business : — •  Civitas,'  says  Ha- 
drian, *in  qtt&  nemoTivat  otiosus.**  They 
were  celebrated  for  their  manufactories  of 
glass  and  paper,  and  especially  what  we 
ahould  call  Manchester  wares.f  *  Without 
eyes  to  see,'  continues  Hadrian,  *  with  gout 
in  their  feet,  gout  in  their  hands,  they  still 
find  something  to  do.'  Other  communities 
of  no  mean  origin  have  thought  quiet  con- 
templation and  retirement  necessary  for  so- 
cial as  well  as  individual  good ;  but  the  Alex- 
andrians thought  otherwise.  Of  course  they 
were  very  wealthy,  «  Civitas,'  says  Hadri- 
an in  the /laroe  letter,  'opulenta,  dives, 
fcecunda.*  Every  luxury  of  life  was  to  be 
Ibund  within  its  walls.  The  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  Egypt  had  no  sooner  been  de- 
stroyed, or  transferred  to  the  civil  power  un- 
der the  Ptolemies,  than  the  people,  from  a 
lemarkable  attachment  to  old  institutions, 
■eem  suddenly  to  have  passed  into  an  oppo- 
•ite  extreme,  and  to  have  embraced  with 
their  whole  heart  the  doctrine  of  anti-finality 
in  reform.  Such  was  their  love  indeed  of 
reform,  r9<ra6rn¥  m«  M*»rt^ir»<«v  ah^p^  that  Au- 
|gustus$  was  obliged  to  place  them  under 
a  peculiar  jurisdiction.  No  senator  was 
allowed  to  travel  among  them  without  per. 
mission  from  himself-^heir  old  magistrates 
were  suppressed,  and  the  power  centralised 
M  Rome ;  and  the  greatest  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  them  from  constant  revolts. 
•  They  were  liberals,'  says  Hadrian,§  « libe- 
n,  aovanim  renmi  usque  ad  cantilenas  pub- 
Hcas  cupientes  f  *  w60oi,*  says  Dion  Cassius ; 
n  foi^rar*!,*  adds  Herodian,  *««i  m  T«f 
0p*X^^^tt  pi^rra  ifiw«^«i.>if  A  Very  slight  of- 
fence was  sufficient  to  provoke  them  to 
fhreaien  a  rebellion,  H^*rrii  u  putpUp  iroi  mv 


Ttx^r^tf  n^fm&ntt  Aw^wSi^lfAw.*  •  At  the  allghtp 
est  spark'  they  would  kindle  into  a  flame ; 
— ^^  genus  hominum  seditiosiasimum,'  says 
Hadrian ;  but  we  rosy  add,  on  the  authority 
of  CsQsar,  that,  not  unlike  more  naodera  reb- 
els of  manu&cturing  townty  their  violence 
ended  often  in  threats — 6^f^«««<  ^  v^nr^ 

raroi,  di^(ra«6fli  ii  d90t^i0Tmr4ij^       Nothing,   WO 

learn  from  another  passage  in  the  same  ao* 
thor,  could  be  bolder  than  their  language : 
they  spoke  out  in  their  meetings  everything 
which  came  uppermost— iKXflX9««<  ««ir,  i  mwr* 

iifMXe^  vfUrt  rprrcr/ercTQi.        At    the    Slightest 

quarrel  they  thought  nothing  of  bloodshed 
pJiA  ^(u»»  dti  x^ovpTts.  Whether  they  wei« 
in  the  habit  of  using  pikes  and  clasp  knives 
Dion  does  not  say :  but  he  does  add,  that 
when  a  real  battle  waa  at  hand,-— or,  as  we 
may  translate  his  words,  when  tlie  soldiers 
made  their  appearance,   they   proved   sad 

cowards  ;   rpdt  a  ih  ndXs/totf  rd  re  Supi  «oroi  ^K€9f^ 

roroi  U9U  Evcu  their  dinner  parties  were 
not  of  a  more  pacific  character,  *  Aa  for 
our  friends  from  the  &ir  Alexandria,'  says 
AthenaBUs,t  *  when  they  invite  a  parly,  they 
bellow,  they  scream,  they  swear  at  the  buu 
ler,  the  footman,  and  the  cook.  The  chiki. 
ren  run  belter  skelter,  crying  and  blubber- 
ing with  boxes  on  the  ear.  The  very  lady 
of  the  house  does  not  escape  a  hearty  cura- 
ing.' 

With  this  turn  of  mind  it  is  little  surpria^ 
mg  that  they  were  not  over  respectful  to 

their  rulers  ;  '(^«?<rt  a  fw;  thai  ^iXorxi^fyMivr,  m2 
Xiytw  €if9T6xoH  mypafis  |  vokIIiw,   iw^^mmt  $^ 

\wnipb,  SI  ToU  cKoxf^eeXei  ;^— *  They  are  very  fond 
of  scoffing,  and  ridiculous  representations  of 
persons,  and  jesting ;  they  throw  out  against 
their  governors  a  number  of  jokes,  which 
seem  very  witty  to  themselves,  but  are  not 
a  little  painful  to  the  parties  ridiculed.' 

Whether  or  not  their  print-shops,  if  they 
had  any.  were  full  of  caricatures  of  their 
sovereign  and  their  magistrates,  no  ancient 
writer  informs  us.  Nor  can  we  trace  any 
hint  of  daily  and  weekly  publications  issued 
for  the  very  purpose  of  libelling  them.  That 
they  hissed  and  hooted  their  kings  may  per-  . 
haps  be  more  easily  inferred.  But  the  usual 
form  for  expressing  their  contempt  was  the 
use  of  nicknames.  And  few  of  their  sove- 
reigns seem  to  have  escaped  in  this  way 
from  their  libellous  tongues,  ^r/tmi  vrift^ra  coi 
^Ji^om,!     Tryi^ioo,   Phyaoon,  Kakergetea, 


♦  Vopi«ms  inVH.  Saturn.  Hist.  Aufost.  Script, 
p.  345.  ed.  Salon.  '^ 

t  Cicero  in  fobir.  PtMth. 
X  Dion  Cast.  vol.  i.  p.  647. 
§  Vopue.  Vit  Satoni,  p.  245. 
I  W.  i.  p.  647. 
V  Anton,  et  Get  fib.ii.p.  178. 


•  Phil.  Jnd.  adv.  Flac  toL  ii.  p.  519.  ed.  Manr. 
t  Dioo  Caflnm^  vol  i.  p.  631. 
t  Lib.  X.  c.  17. 
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Cjbioittctes,  Phiiaddphos,  PUlopator,  Phi- 
IcHnetory  and  Auletes,  are  each  names  thus 
applied.  To  Sosibius,  the  minister  of  Pto* 
lemy  IV.y  whom  they  wished  to  get  rid  of, 
they  gave  tbo  title  m\vxpo»tot — ^the  long-lived. 
Antony's  courtiers,  probably  not  the  most 
delicate  of  men,  were  «wp«M.*  Demetrius, 
of  Adramyttium,  who  was  charged  with  steal- 
ing a  bracelet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  was 
Ixian.  Caracalla  was  the  old  Jocasta. 
Apion,  a  very  laborious,  or,  as  in  older  Eng- 
lish we  should  say*  a  yeiy  painful  gram- 
marian, was  i^9x^i%  /adottr  itself  ;f — and  Era* 
ftosthenes,  another  learned  man,  who  nev^r 
gained  a  prize,  but  came  in  second  for  every 
thing,  they  appropriately  denominated  Bi^ra. 

*  You  can  easily  understand,'  says  Hadrian, 

*  what  they,  said  of  me  after  I  was  gone,  as 
well  as  of  Varus  and  Antmiine.'  %  Hadrian, 
however,  smiled  at  their  jests,  Caracalla 
viewed  them  rather  more  seriously,  and  re- 
paid them  with  a  general  massacre.^ 

With  this  abusive  turn,  when  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  their  superiors,  was 
coupled,  as  we  may  see  in  certain  leading 
characters  of  our  own  day,  a  most  prodigious 
power  of  nauseous  and  fulsome  flattery, 
when  there  was  any  thing  to  hope.  *  Of  all 
the  people  in  the  world,  none,'  says  Philo,|| 

*  were  so  ready  as  the  Alexandrians  to  sa* 
kite  and  worship  Caligula  as  a  god;-— 

iUiMl  ydp  kuw  rif  jreA«nla$,  cat  yoitrtlos,  mI  iwoicplcttt 
wmf^envarfUvoi  filv  Oumis  ^^yov.     It  waS   UOt   likely 

that  this  turbulent  mob,  ^tyftf  ^02  atns^pnititnf 
^Xofft  should  possess  any  of  that  virtue  which 
the  Romans  called  gravity ;  but  for  which 
the  Greeks,  as  being  destitute  of  the  thing, 
seem  al  most  to  have  wanted  a  name. 

In  their  extreme  levity,  and  frivolity,  and 
taste  for  dissipation,  the  Alexandrians  re- 
mind us  of  the  French  pharacter,  before  it 
was  soured  and  darkened  by  the  crimes 
of  their  revolutions,  but  which  is  not  yet 
obliterated.  It  is  in  France  that  the  first 
effi>rts  seem  to  be  nrtakiog  for  the  revival  of 
Syncretism.  •  Would  you  only,  gentlemen, 
be  serious,  and  attend  for  a  few  minutes/  is 
the  exordium  of  Dion's  address  to  them,** — 

Koi  »po«x"»;—* Since,  he  proceeds,  *your 
whole  life  is  spent  in  childish  sports,  and  in 
attending  to  nothing — sports,  and  pleasure, 
and  laughter,  you  have  in  aibundance — and,' 
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he  adds,  in  happy  ambiguiiy,  m2  yip  mini  y^ 
Xmoi  i9Ti — <  hut  as  for  seriousness,  I  discover 
nothing  but  an  entire  want  of  it.  if  only  once 
you  could  be  silent  when  you  are  addressed 
on  a  grave  and  serious  subject — interested 
and  attentive  as  you  are  at  a  horse-race  or 
a  concert,  or  an  opera-dance.  One  hour 
only,  a  sinsle  hour  of  sober  thought,'  be 
adds,  *  would,  in  such  a  life  as  yours,  be 
every  thing — like  an  hour's  rest  to  a  man  in 
a  delirium.'  Horse*races  and  music  appear, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  the  absorbing  passion 
of  Alexandria — itaivofU^nVf  says  Cbrysostom, 
*»4  u>8^  ffoi  ip6iiLa¥  ltwui£i».*  « The  moment  you 
come  into  the  theatre,  or  on  the  course,  you 
lose  all  sense  of  common  thuigs.  Men,  wo- 
men, and  children  are  seized  with  a  sort  of 
phrensy;  you  fight,  scream,  howl,  throw 
stones  at  each  other,  dance  about  like  mad. 
men.' 

Whether  they  paid  thousands  a  year  to 
foreign  singers,  for  singing  what  they  could 
not  understand,  history  does  not  inform  us. 
But  evidently  in  the  Alexandrian,  as  in  the 
London  season,  concerts  and  the  opera  were 
the  prevailingamusements.  Probably  they 
named  their  carriages,  horses,  and  other 
things  which  they  most  valued,  after  their 
favourite  performers — rose  up  to  receive 
them  with  shouts  when  they  appeared  on  the 
stage — buried  them  under  crowns  and  chap 
lets.  Chrysostom's  account  seems  to  imply 
as  much.  He  says  nothing,  however,  of 
their  turning  their  most  holy  temples  into 
concert  rooms,  and  setting  the  most  solemn 
mysteries  of  their  religion  to  music,  to  be 
sung  in  them  by  profligate  men  and  women, 
in  the  place  of  their  priests.  The  kind  of 
musks  which  they  preferred  we  may  learn 
from  AthensBus.  Unlike  the  simple  sober 
strains,  to  whksh  Plato,  with  so  many  other 
wise  legislators,  attached  so  much  import* 
ance  in  the  formation  of  character,  (and  the 
value  of  which  may  be  traced  even  in  the 
Christian  state) — ^the  Alexandrians  delighted 
in  full  orchestras ;  and  we  doubt  if  Exeter 
Hall  or  the  Worcester  Music  Meeting  could 
produce  a  band  of  instruments  more  various, 
or  with  harder  names,  than  the  list  of  Athe- 
nsBusj-  Twenty  kinds  of  flutes,  the  lyre,  the 
magadis,  the  barbiton,  the  nabla,  the  pectis, 
the  clepsiambos,  the  skindapsus,  the  pariam* 
bis,  the  psaltery,  and  the  enneachordon — 
they  played  upon  like  first-rate  performers 
— lp«cf|NSf  Ixmtai  Ml  rt^viKik,  And  We  fear  all  of 
them  would  have  come  under  the  ban  both 
of  Plato  and  Lyeurgus,  as  mXtxf^t  «•'  <ra«^ 

In  one  respect,   indeed,  their  taste  for 
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music  had  penetrated  fatther  than  it  has  yet 
reached  with  ouraelvea.  We  have,  indeed, 
ministers  of  state,  archbishops,  and  bishops, 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  greatest  con* 
queror  of  the  day,  who  direct  ancient  con- 
certs, and  preside  over  masical  festivals. 
But  if  we  may  trust  Dion,  (and  there  is  too 
much  honesty  mixed  with  his  bitterness  to 
doubt  his  word,)  even  the  Westminster  Halls 
of  Alexandria,  its  House  of  Ck>mmons,  and 
its  University  College,  could  not  resist  the 
general  mama.  He  assures  us  that  judges, 
and  barristers,  and  professors,  not  only  di- 
rected the  singing  of  others,  but  sang  them* 

selves,  «^bnrcr  iii  Aiovctf  icai  p^^j  ical  nfivnU—^f^d 

he  adds,  presently,  the  Sutaernpiop.  *  Pass  by  the 
courts  of  law^  and  you  cannot  tell,  from  their 
singing,  whether  they  are  drinking  or  trying 
causes.  If  you  happen  to  live  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  a  professor's  house,  yon  would 
never  discover  it  by  the  sounds  that  issue 
from  it. '  Gk>  to  the  exercise  ground,  they 
are  drilled  to  music.  Consult  a  physician, 
he  asks  your  symptoms  and  feels  your  pulse 
to  some  popular  tune.  '  Your  whole  life,' 
he  concludes,  *  has  nearly  beeome  one  great 

revel, '-"^u^vMfct  ^  i  0lot  7;|^«^dyfts'a(ytyoylva<  KH^ot 

The  musical  meetings,  however,  of  Alex- 
andria gave  way,  at  times,  to  their  passion 
for  horse-races.  Ascot,  Doncastei,  and 
Epsom,  great  as  their  fame  is,  must  fail,  we 
fear,  before  the  interest  of  the  course  of  Alex* 
andria.  If  an  Egyptian  Taglioni  made  a 
whole  theatre  leap  from  their  seats  in  ecsta- 
sy ;t  if  every  nerve  was  strained  %  to  catch 
the  quavers  of  a  Pasta  from  Ueliopolis  or 
Memphis :  ^  '  when,'  says  Chrysostom, 'you 
come  on  the  race-course,  who  can  describe 
your  cries  and  tumult,  and  agony  of  interest; 
your  rapid  change  of  gesture  and  colour, 
and,'  he  adds,  '  your  cursing  and  swearing 
(fiXam^iimyW  lU  instead  of  looking  on  the 
horses,  you  were  yourselves  under  the  lash, 
you  could  not  be  m  a  worse  state.'  It  would 
appear  they  crowded  into  the  theatre,  or,  as 
it  should  be  expressed  to  modern  ears,  into 
the  grand  stand,  fighting,  and  failing  upon, 
and  abusing  each  other,  as  if  life  depended 
on  the  event.  During  the  running, '  they 
could  neither  sit  nor  stand.'  *Pale  with 
anxiety' — *  huzzaing  to  the  horses'— <  with 
every  hand  stretch^  out' — '  leaping  up  like 
madmen' — *  fighting  with  each  other' — '  ut- 
tering all  kinds  of  horrible  language* — *  very 
often  cursing  their  gods' — and  at  times  *  los- 
ing their  clothes  in  the  struggle' — they  pre- 
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sented,  says  Dion,  the  spectacle  of  a  people 
*  gigantic  as  a  Hercules  in  strength,  but,  like 
Hercules  in  his  state  of  phreosy,  fallen  and 
foolish.'  *  And  he  does  not-  seem  to  think 
that  it  would  give  the  most  favourable  im- 
pression  of  a  national  character,  or  that  k 
was  one  of  the  points  on  whkh  a  natioa 
might  pride  itself  before  foreigners^  *  They 
are,'  he  says,  *  but  trifles ;  but  how  can  it 
be,  that  a  people  who  make  so  much  of  tri«> 
fles  can  be  sober.minded  in  any  thing  ? '  i 

On  one  point,  indeed,  of  great  public  in- 
terest in  England,  they  appear  to  have  ma* 
nifested  what  to  us  must  seem  a  singular  in- 
difference. For  the  drama,  as  poetry  in  its 
grandest  form,  they  seem,  like  ourselves,  to 
have  cared  little.  Gay  spectacles,  proces- 
sk)ns,  and  melodramas,  they  obviously  en- 
joyed. If  any  theatre  in  London  wouki  haye 
attracted  an  Alexandrian,  it  wouki  have  been 
Astley's.  But  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
he  would  have  disdained  even  Van  Amburgh's 
exhibition  of  lions  and  tigers,  and  all  the 
shilling  monster-exhibitions  which  captivate 
an  Englishman's  curiosity.  Ptolemy  Soter» 
indeed,  once  procured,  at  some  expense,  for 
his  theatre-royal,  a  black  camel  and  a  pie- 
bald man.  The  poor  Alexandrians,  however, 
were  unaccustomed  to  such  sights.  They 
took  fright  at  the  black  camel,  and  ran  out 
of  the  theatre :  and  the  piebald  man  they  only 
laughed  at,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  monarch.  %  So  king  Ptolemy  presented 
both  to  Thespis  the  flute-player,  just  as  a 
royal  or  illustrious  personage  might  now 
present  Signor  or  Signora  Such-a-one  with 
a  Swiss  giantess,  or  the  livinj;  skeleton,  or 
the  Chinese  dwarf,  instead  or  a  gold  snufT- 
box  or  a  diamond  ring. 

.But  we  must  not  dwell  more  on  these  tri- 
fles, though,  as  indications  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  took  root 
and  flourished,  they  are  far  from  being  va- 
lueless or  without  instruction  to  ourselves  ; 
and  it  is  singular  how  precisely  the  same 
traits  of  character  developed  themselves  in 
Rome  under  similar  religious  and  political 
circumstances. 

There  were  two  othor  features  of  more 
direct  importance  in  the  history  of  Alexan- 
dria, namely,  the  literary  and  religious  po- 
licy of  its  rulers. 

Wherever  there  is  an  independent  hi- 
erarchy, or,  if  we  may  venture  again  to 
apply  the  word  to  heathenism,  a  church,  it 
is  its  business  to  educate  the  people.  The 
Egyptian  priesthood,  indeed,  like  the  Ro* 
man,  appear  to  have  exercised  their  spiritual 
power  rather  in  crushing  the  reason  than  in 
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deyelopfng  it ;  aad  under  their  rule  educa- 
tion must  have  been  very  limited.  They 
needed  a  Refommtion — a  Reformation 
which  ^  should  compel  them  to  discharge 
tiieir  duty ;  not  oue  which  should  deprive 
them  of  the  office.  For  the  instmction  of 
the  young  and  ignorant,  let  us  never  forget, 
especially  in  these  days,  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  simultaneous  educaUan»  While 
you  are  teaching  facts,  you  must  also  incul- 
cate principles,  and  form  habits.  But  edu- 
eoHon  cannot  be  conducted  without  auihori^f; 
and  atUharity  without  religion  can  never  be 
pernumenif  or,  if  permanent,  must  be  ruinous 
— aad  therefore  none  but  a  religious  body 
can  be  wisely  entrusted  with  a  national  edu- 
cation. But  the  Egyptian  sovereigns,  like 
modem  German  princes,  and  modern  Eng- 
lish miniiiters,  thought  otherwise.  Perhaps 
their  priests  or  clergy  were  incorrigible; 
perhaps  the  great  truths  which  that  clergy 
evidently  held  of  old  had  been  lost  in  a  gen- 
eral corruption ;  perhaps  the  idolatrous 
system,  with  all  its  licence  of  popular  super- 
stition, which  had  been  permitted,  if  not 
introduced,  as  a  mode  of  familiarising  com- 
mon minds  with  general  principles  of  reli- 
gion, no  longer  aomitted  of  being  purified, 
Q&  certainly  its  support  was  incompatible 
with  the  diffusion  ot  a  sound  education — or, 
it  may  be,  the  existence  of  a  church  possess- 
ed of  such  spiritual  power  was  by  no  means 
the  wish  of  the  princes,  whether  Persian  or 
Grecian,  who  claimed  their  crown,  as  Wil- 
liam IlL  was  advised  to  do,  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  resolved  to  concentrate  in 
their  own  persons  both  the  state  and  the 
church. 

We  can  well,  indeed,  imagine  them  un- 
willing to  return  under  that  heavy  yoke, 
which  Diodorua  describes,  when  even  the 
king's  dress,  and  dinners,  and  promenades, 
were  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  their 
priests.  But  in  avoiding  this  extreme,  like 
kings  of  more  modern  date,  they  fell  into 
the  other.  Ptolemy  Soter,  like  Alexander 
before  him,  found  himself,  by  conquest,  the 
sovereign  of  two  nations  (for  the  Greeks  in 
Epvpt  really  formed  a  distinct  people),  each 
with  its  own  religion.  As  a  military  man, 
he  probably  ^ared  little  for  either ;  but  as 
a  conqueror  it  was  bis  interest  to  conciliate 
both  his  Papal  Egyptians  and  his  Protestant 
Greeks;  and  if  he  had  been  blessed  with  a 
parliament,  he  probably  would  have  com- 
menced his  reign  with  recommending  an 
Act  of  Comprehension.  But  as  this'  great 
happiness  was  denied  him,  he  seems  to  have 
contented  himself  with  following  the  plan  of 
his  illustrious  predecessor  who  founded  the 
city,  and  raising  temples  to  Isis,  side  by  aide 
with  what  the  Egyptians  probably  called 


chapels  or  conventicles  to  Venus,  Bacchus» 
and  Hercules.  To  identify  the  two  systems 
more  closely,  he  placed  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
in  one  of  the  £lgyptian  temples,  just  as  an 
English  king,  who  came  at  the  head  of  an 
army  from  foreign  parts,  might  have  longed 
to  hear  the  works  of  Calvin  and  Zwinglius 
read  by  a  bishop  of  the  English  church  in 
the  cathedral  of  St  Paul ;  and  to  fuse  the 
rival  sects,  as  he  probably  considered  them, 
still  more,  he  sent  for  his  own  high  priest 
from  Bleusis.  His  liberal  sentirhents,  in- 
deed, appear  to  have  taken  a  fiir  wider  range 
than  a  mere  toleration  of  two  distinct  national 
religions  under  articles,  as  it  were,  of  union* 
Theodorus,  sumamed  the  Atheist,  having 
been  banished  from  Athens  on  account  of 
his  profligate  opinions,  and  subsequently 
from  Greece — though,  according  to  Pioge- 
nes  Laertius,    he    overthrew  ail   religious 

creeds  —'VavT&waviv  dpatpuv  ris  nsfil  Btu¥  Jo^o^*-*- 

was  not  only  introduced  at  courts  but  ro> 
ceived  and  emnloved ;  and,  says  Matter, 
very  naively,  *  I  do  not  find  that  any  one 
there  was  shocked  at  his  doctrines'—*  Je  ne 
trouve  pas  que  sa  doctrine  ait  choqu6  per- 
sonne/f  Stilpo,  whom  Ptolemy  had  ex- 
pressly wished  to  take  with  him  from  Me- 
gara,  had  also  been  banished  even  from  the 
democratical  Athens  for  the  same  offence* 
'Do  the  gods,'  said  Crates  to  him,  *  delight 
in  prayer  V  *  Ask  me,'  was  Stilpo's  reply* 
^not  in  the  street,  but  when  we  are  alone. '| 
And  the  only  interdiction  on  opinion  which 
we  hear  of  was  a  prohibition  laid  upon  He- 
eesias,  the  Cyrenaic,  acainst  promulgating 
his  very  inconvenient  ooctrine  of  suicide.f 
Perhaps  the  Ptolemies  had  anticipated  the 
modern  discovery,  that  punishment  only 
tends  to  encourage  crime.  Or,  perhapSf 
they  did  not  deem  blasphemy  a  crime  at  all, 
but  merely  an  innocent  mistake-*a  view 
of  their  opinions  which  might  be  confirmed 
by  their  Iriendly  association  with  the  mis- 
taken parties. 

One  excuse  must,  indeed,  be  made  for 
Ptolemy's  toleration,  that  a  considerable 
affinity  existed  between  the  Egyptian  and 
Greek  religion — the  same  affinity,  in  fact, 
as  between  popery  and  dissent.  The 
Egyptian  was  the  oldest — not  so  old  as  the 
great  fundamental  catholic  truths  of  the 
unity  of  the  godhead,  and  of  his  relation  to 
man,  out  of  which  it  sprang,  and  which  it 
overlaid  and  buried  with  the  grossest  popular 
superstitions — but  far  older  than  the  modern 
theories  which  the  *  boys'  in  Greece  had 
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eomM^  to  ftfime  out  of  its  remnants.  For 
these  Greeks  had  been  severed  froni  its 
hierarehies,  knew  nothing  of  the  meaning  of 
the  forme  and  stmbolical  doctrines  which 
they  had  retained,  were  left  without  restraint 
to  mterpret  and  modify  them  at  will,  and 
Aus  converted  them,  by  the  working  of 
their  own  minds — the  people  into  an  easy, 
luxurious,  anthropomorphic  theology,  em- 
bodying the  vices,  the  politics,  the  imagina- 
tion, ami  the  moral  character  of  Greeks — 
the  philosophers,  into  empty  words.  And 
yet,  by  a  little  compromise  on  each  side — 
by  stretching  the  several  creeds  here  and 
there — by  procuring  from  the  Egyptiati 
papal  chair  some  relaxation  of  that  con- 
temptuous excomnmmisation  which  they 
seem  to  have  dealt  out  on  their  Greek  ultra- 
Protestant  brethren — and  by  bringing  the 
Greeks,  which  it  was  no  hard  matter  to 
efect,  to  adopt  something  of  the  doctrines  of 
Egypt,  even  if  they  would  not  submit  to  its 
hierarchy,  Ptolemy  might  hope  to  produce 
a  general  harmony  and  union  conducive  to 
the  civil  security  o(  his  new  dominions.  Of 
course  he  would  be  most  jealous  of  the  old 
papistical  Egyptian  system,  as  most  power- 
ful, and  most  threatening  to  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  crown ;  and  his  dissent- 
ing subjects  would  receive  the  largest  en- 
couragement. He  would  be  very  anxious, 
as  William  III.  was,  for  the  peace  of  their 
consciences,  and  the  binding  them  together 
— to  support  him  against  any  attack,  whether 
within  or  without. 

-  But  Ptolemy  (whether  Soter  or  Philadel- 
phns  is  not  clear,  nor  that  point  materiaH 
seems  to  have  advanced  a  step  further.'  If 
any  religion  at  all  is  to  be  preserved  in  the 
midst  of  many  discordant  sects,  no  one  of 
which  is  to  be  exclusively  acknowledged  as 
true,  it  must  be  by  inventing  a  doctrine 
which  shall  contain  those  points  only  in 
which  all  agree.  To  perform  this  work  of 
abstraction  or  eclecticism,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  apply  to  any  abstruse  philosophy.  It  is 
soon  done  by  a  rough  pantheistic  creed,  not 
entering  intd  details,  but  framed  with  strength 
sufficient  to  act  like  the  bed  of  Procrustes  on 
all  the  other  creeds  submitted  to  its  measure- 
ment— lopping  off  some,  and  lengthening 
out  others ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  wor. 
ship  of  Sera  pis  into  Egypt  seems  to  have 
answered  this  purpose.  That  Serapis  was 
the  pantheistic  emblem  there  can  be  little 
doubt : — *  Deum  ipsum,'  says  Tacitus,* 
*multi  iEACulapium,  quod  medeatur  aegris 
oorporibus,  quidam  Osirim,  antiquissimum 
illis  gentibus  numen,  plerique  Jovem«  ut  ro- 
ryroi  omAtum  poleBtem,  plarimi  Ditem  Pa- 


«  Hilt.  lib.  iv.«.luaBV. 


trem,  insignibus  quss  in  ipso  manifeita,  aot 
per  ambages,  conjectant.*  The  answer 
given  by  Serapis  himself,  who  may  naturally 
be  considered  a  good  judge,  to  Nicoerean, 
kmgof  Cypfus,  who  begged,  in  the  general 
perplexity,  to  know  who  be  was,  ran-  as 
follows  I — 

E(/i(  BOt  TU99k  fMiv^  War  K*  iyM  tlwm. 

Tta.  ii  ^ot  ir6iu  daU  t6£*  itvar*  itf  ai$lpi  Kttrmi. 
OfifiSrs  TtiXavyis  ^aftirpdy  ^Oi  ^cXiiio.* 

The  same  theory  is  contained  in  the  re- 
ceived explanation  of  the  basket  on  the  head 
of  the  statue:  the  three  heads  of  animals— 
the  lion  signifying  the  present  time,  the  dog 
the  future,  and  the  wolf  the  past.  The 
snake  twined  round  the  figure  was  a  symbol 
of  the  zodiac.  *  On  s'6toit  aussi  form6  de 
Serapis  une  id6e  comme  d'un  dieu  unique, 
qui  comprenoit  les  attributs  de  toutes  lea 
autres  divinit6s,  ce  qui  donna  lieu  aux 
payens  de  publier,  que  les  Chretiens  et  les 
Jum,  qui  ne  reconnoissoient  qn'un  senl 
Dieu,  adoroient  S6rapis.*f  And  thus  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  tvrites  to  Severianus  : — 
*  Illi  qui  Serapim  colont,  Christiani  sunt ;  et 
qui  se  ChrisU  Episcopos  dicunt,  unus  illis 
Deus  est.  Hunc  Christiani,  hunc  Judcei, 
hunc  onrmes  venerantur  ^ntes.^f 

This  view  is  slill  forlher  confirmed  by 
the  remarkable  fact  of  the  subsequent  asso- 
ciation of  his  in  the  worship  of  Serapis. 
To  embody  the  object  of  adoration  in  a  fe. 
male  form  is  the  natural  tendency  of  poly- 
theism and  idolatry,  because  it  unites  the 
two  opposite  tendencies  of  looking  up  and 
looking  down,  worshipping  a  Being  as  oi» 
God,  and  at  the  same  time  commanding  it 
as  our  creature.  It  is  evident  in  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity  as  well  as  in  hea- 
thenism ;  and  Serapis  originally  shared  the 
honours  of  his  temple  at  Sinope  with  a  sister 
goddess,  Proserpine.  But  the  philosophi- 
cal unity  of  pantheism  would  nave  been 
sadly  embarrassed  by  this  dualistic  worthip: 
and  accordingly  the  embassy,  it  woiaa 
seem,  who  were  sent  to  invite  Serapis  into 
Egypt,  were  strictly  ordered  to  leave  Pro- 
serpine behind.  But  the  popular  instinct 
appears  to  have  prevailed  over  philosophy, 
and  very  soon  to  have  supplied  the  place  of 
Proserpine  by  Isis.  The  worship  of  the 
two  was  umted;  and,  in  the  end,  Isn 
seems  to  have  concentred  the  chief  devo- 
tion to  herself,  very  much  by  the  same  steps 
which  led  even  Christians  first  to  the  asso- 


•  Macrob.  Satum&l.  lib.  i.  o.  xz. 

t  Acad^mie  d«t  InMfipt.,  torn.  z.  p.  500. 

t  VopMeailDVit.8atoBi,{i.346. 
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ciated  and  then  ta  the*  almost  exclusive  ado. 
ratios  of  the  blessed  Virgin.* 

Even  of  old,  Isis  had  usurped  much  of 
the  worship  6(  Osiris ;  and  she  was  herself 
evidently  an  emblem,  like  Sempis,  of  a  pan. 
tbeistic  creed.  '  Te  tibi^  una,  qusa  e»  om- 
nia,' is  an  Inscription  to  her,  found  at 
Capua.  *Sum  quidquid  iuit,  eat,  et  erit, 
nemoque  raortalium  mihi  adhuc  velum  de* 
trazit,^  was  inscribed,  according  to  Plutarch, 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  who  ,was  also 
Isis.f  So  also  Apuleiusf  introduces  Isis, 
giving  this  account  of  herself: — 

'  En  adsum,  remm  Natura  paretis,  elementomm 
omniam  domina,  sseculorum  progenies  initialia, 
samma  naniiDumy  regina  maniam,  prima  ccElitum, 
Deonim  Dearumq.  faeies  umformis,  qus  oosli  hiini- 
Boaa  calmina,  maria  ndubria  fiamina,  inferonim 
deplorata  silentia  nntibiu  meia  dispeoao; — cnjua 
numen  unicum  miiltironni  specie,  rita  vario,  nomine 
mnltijago  totos  venerator  orbis.  Me  primigenii 
Pbijges  Pessinnntiam  Bominant,  De^m  matrem; 
hinc  aatochthonea  Attiet  Cecropiam  Miaenram, 
illinc  fluctuantea  Cyprii  Paphiam  Venerem ;  Cretea 
aagittiferi  Dictyanam  Dianam;  Sicoli  trilingues 
Stygiam  Proaerpinam;  Elensinii  vetustam  Deam 
Cererem;  Junonem  alii,  BeUonam  alii,  Hecatam 
iati,  Rhamnofliam  illi;  at  qni  naacentia  Dei  Solia 
inchoantiboa  iUuatrantar  radiia,  JSthiope^,  Ariique, 
pnac^ue  doctrinft.  poilentea  ^gyptii,  ceremoniis 
me  propriia  percolentes,  appelant  vero  nomine 
Reginam  Isidera.' 

If  Isis  could  venture  to  appear  under  so 
many  aliases,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
difficulty  should  be  founa  in  tracing  and 
identifying  Serapia  Montfaucon^  has  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  his 
worship  in  Egypt  previous  to  the  Ptolemie& 
Some  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  same 
with  Osiris,  but  Herodotus  does  not  mention 
him,  and  no  trace  of  him  occurs  in  the  Isiac 
table.  By  some  of  the  fathers  he  is  suppos- 
ed  to  have  been  Joseph,  son  of  Jacob ;  and 
Augustin)  represents  him  as  Apis,  king  of 
Argos,  and  adds  a  very  forced  etymology 
for.  the  Ser.  The  Abbe  de  Fontenu,  in  an 
essay  on  the  history  of  Sinope,  from  which 
the  statue  appears  to  have  been  brought,1f 
has  endeavoured  to  trace  it  originally  from 
•Egypt,  through  either  the  Syrians,  PhoBni- 
cians,  Colchians,  or  Mil^ians,  all  of  whom 
were  connected  with  Egypt  and  Sinope. 
We  learn  from  medals  that  the  worship  pre- 
vailed in  Asia  Minor,  in  Thrace,  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine,  at  Athens,  in  Mossia 
Inferior,  Arabia,  Phcenicia,  and  Syria ;  but 
without  more  precise  dates  than  we  possess. 


*  Ammian.  Marcell.  xz.  16.  Brotier  Tacit. 
Not.  et  Emend,  ad  Hist.  iv.  84.  Montfaucon,  An- 
tiqait^j  Exptiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  149,  et  seq, 

t  Pint  in  laid,  et  Osirid. 

t  Metamorpb.  lib.  zi.  p.  747. 

}  Vol.  ii.  p.  2,  liv.  i.  c.  xr 

H  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  v. 

V  Acad^mie  des  Inacript  toiti,  x.  p.  500.  ' 

VOL.  LXVI.  7 


little  can  be  inferred  as  to  its  antiquity  and 
ori^nal  locality.  Even  the  place  from 
which  Ptolemy  procured  the  statue,  is  a 
nmtter  of  doubt.  The  best  authorities  name 
Sinope,  others  Pontus,  others  Seleucia;—- 
Isidore  says  Antioch.  According  to  Atheno* 
dorus,  it  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  Sesostris 
on  his  return  from  his  conquests ;  and  the 
hint  is  not  without  its  interest,  aaccmnecting, 
in  another  instance,  a  pantheistic  creed  wi& 
the  political  rule  over  several  nations  with 
distinct  religions.  Montfiiucon  seems,  to 
doubt  if  the  real  figfure  of  the  original  statue 
was  known ;  but  Clement  gives  an  iqteresting 
fact,  that  it  was  composed  (may  we  not  think 
with  a  symbolical  meaning  ?)  of  every  kind 
^f  metal  and  precious  stone — gold,  silver, 
brass,  iron,  lead,  tin,  sapphire,  bloodstone, 
emerald,  and  topaz — not,  as  Gibbon  renders 
it,  laid  on  in  plates,*  but  meked  together  ap- 
parently  into    a  sort  of  mosaic   enamel: 

Clement  States  that  it  was  black. 

Tacitus  has  narrated  at  length  the  cir- 
cumstances which  induced  Ptolemy  to  pro- 
cure this  idol,  and  the  various  fables  con- 
nected with  its  arrival  in  Egypt;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  they  are  very  suspicious. 
But  the  only  point  of  mterest  at  present  is 
the  ignorance  of  the  Egyptian  priests  re- 
specting it,  and  the  assistance  given  in  ob- 
taining it  by  Timotheus  the  priest  of  Eleusis, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  clerk  of  the 
royal  closet  and  director  of  Ptolemy's  con- 
science, and  to  have  been  at  hand  for  the  oc* 
cssion.  Macrobius  distinctly  states  that  the 
Egyptians  were  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  new  deity  against  their  will — *tyranniae 
Ptolemeorum  pressi' — and  that,  as  his  wor- 
ship included  practices  at  variance  with  the 
rites  of  the  country,  his  temple  was  not  ad- 
mitted within  the  pomsrium.  It  was  placed 
accordingly  in  Rhacotis,  and  a  temple  raised 
for  it,  which,  in  splendour  and  the  number 
of  its  columns  and  statues,  was  rivalled  only 
by  the  Capitol  of  Rome.^  For  though  the 
nation  originally  abhorr^  the  aew  religion, 
the  State  had  funds,  which  it  could  and  did 
employ  in  propagating  it — ^funds  probably 
administerea  by  a  committee  of  Ptolemy^s 
lords  of  the  treasury. 

Two  more  traits  may  be  mentioned 
which  are  not  without  interest ;  the  liberty 
which  Ptolemy,^  it  is  said,  took  of  burying 
one  of  his  mistresses,  Blistichis,  under  the 
shrine  itself;  and  the  received  character |  of 
the  god,  in  the  words  of  the  Abb6  de  Fontenu, 
C'est  de  ne  &ire  que  du  bien  &  tout  le  genre 


•  Hist.  c.  xxviii.  p.  113. 

t  Clement,  Alexand.  Protrep.  c.  iv.  aec.  48; 

X  Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  zxii.  c.  16. 

^  Clement  Alex.  atip. 

j  Acadte.  dea  Inaerip.,  torn.  x.  p.  600. 
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binnain,  et  de  le  eombler^e  les  bienfiiits'**-^ 
no  bad  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  a  pan- 
theistic scheme  on  the  respect  of  its  follow- 
ersrand  of  Its  own  lax  indulgent  morality. 
The  last  mentioned  feature  naturally  soon 
attracted  a  crowd  of  yotaries.  'Serapis, 
omnium  roaximos  Eg^'ptionim  deus/  says 
Augustin.  *  Serapin  dedittt  gens  supersti- 
tionibus  super  alios  colit.**  'Alexandria 
Serapin  atque  Isin  caltu  pene  attonit»  ven- 
erationis  observat.'t  We  soon  find  a  tem- 
ple at  Athens;  and  at  last,  though  not  with- 
out resistance,  the  worship  penetrated  into 
Rome. 

*J\  e«t  Tiw,'  Myg  Moiitr8a90^  *qae  Rome 
s'oppoia  loa^  temps  ii  I'injtroduction  de  ees  m«n- 
strueuMs  divmit^o.  L*ai  686,  Piso  et  Gabinias, 
consob,  lee  cfamw^rcnt  de  la  Tille.  Qnatre  aiu  aprte, 
par  nB  decret  du  a6nat,  lee  temples  d*Im  et  de  S^m- 
piafiureDtras6ajiiafa*aux  fondemenfii.  On  acheva 
de  lea  d^truire  aprta  que  sept  ana  furent  ^coul^s. 
Le  culte  Egjptien  ^'y  gliasa  encore  de  noaveaa,  et 
aofoit  fait  de  grand  prog^  si  Agrippa  ^dHe  ne  t'avoit 
d^fendu  de  noavean,  et  n*avoit  ordonn^  qa'on  ne 
pottiToit  Texeieer  qa*li  cinque  cent  pas  loin 
de  la  Yille  et  dee  iaiobourgs.  Soos  reropija  de 
Tib^re  le  s^nat  fit  de  noaveanx  efforts  pour  chaaser 
lef  dieoz  ^gjptiens.  Mais  ib  forc^rent  tons  les  ob- 
stacles, et  s'y  etablirent  si  bien,  qa*nn  grand  nombre 
de  lienx  pablios  prirent  le  nom  d'Isis  et  de  S^rapis, 
et  que  leor  eulte  ne  le  c^da  depais  ii  celoi  de  pas  uo 
des  antres  dieox.  Us  les  habiU^rent  ^  la  Romaine, 
et  les  Grecs  k  bi  Grecque.* 

These  are  but  very  imperiect  hints;  aikl 
the  whole  history  of  Serapis  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  full  of  difficulties.  But  they 
seem  some  fonndation  for  the  suggestion, 
that  Ptolemy,  instead  of  being  urged  by  a 
dredm  to  introduce  this  new  deit]^  into  Egypt, 
was  in  reality  pursuing  a  politic  and  well- 
concocted  scheme— just  such  a  scheme  as 
would  occur  to  any  ruler,  whose  subjects 
professed  different  religions,  while  he  him- 
self cared  for  none,  and  was  only  anxious  to 
undermine  the  influence  of  an  old  and  es- 
tablished— may  we  once  more  say — church  ? 
It  was  a  scheme  of  comprehension,  of  Ube- 
ralitT,  in  which  peculiar  dogmas  were  to  be 
overlooked,  diflerences  of  forms  set  aside,  re- 
coj^nised  institutions  neglected — but  which 
onered  to  conciliate  all  who  cared  neither 
fbr  dogmas,  forms,  nor  institutions,  by  em- 
bodying in  one  short,  easy,  indulgent  creed, 
the  few  points  in  which  all  were  agreed,  and 
ended  alt  doubts  and  disputes  upon  theology 
by  one  simple  definition  of  theoeity — 'Unus 
qui  est  omnia' — a  definition  which  has  al- 
ways been  the  last  conclusion  of  purely  hu- 
man re€i9on,  when,  casting  off  the  shackles 
of  revelation,  it  has  plunged  boldly  into  the 
depths  of  theology,  but  which  certainly  is 


•  Tacit,  Ub.  iv.  Hist.  c.  83, 

t  Maerob.  Satur.,  lib.  i. 

X  Antiq.  ExpL,  vol.  U.  pp.  2,  SJ73. 


not  an  eneouragemant  to  ordiikary  minds,  to 

try  and  escape  from  mysteries,  if^such  a 
mysteiy  most  await  them  at  the  end. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  similar  designs 
may  bare  led  to  the  singular  patronage  ex- 
tended by  the  Ptolemies  to  the  Jews,  who, 
as  holding  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity, 
were  naturally  confounded  with  the  philoso- 
phical unitariani  of  pantheism ;  and  if,  fur- 
ther, when  the  Jews  were  s^tled  in  Aleian- 
dria,  the  government  was  embarrassed  by 
the  religious  Quarrels*  which  perpetually 
arose  between  them,  and  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Egyptians,  (for  the  very  atmosphere  of 
Alexandria  seems  always  cbarred  with  reli- 
gious dissension),!  we  can  easily  understand 
the  anxiety  to  discover  some  middle  term — 
a  *tertium  quid'^-whkh  might  stop  the 
pressure  from  without,  and  quiet  this  strife  of 
tongues. 

But  however  well  arranged  this  plan  ol 
religious  comprehension  might  be,  it  iaevident 
that  it  could  have  had  no  e&ct  so  long  as  the 
education  of  the  Egyptians  was  in  the  hands  of 
theancient  hierarchy.  You  cannot  introduce  a 
new  religion  without  introducing  al  the  same 
time  a  new  system  of  education.  The  two 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  Ptolemies,  like  men 
wise  in  their  generation,  neglected  neither  ; 
and  to  match  meir  system  of  religion  with- 
out a  creed,  they  contrived  a  plan  of  educa- 
tion without  religion.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. 

The  first  Ptolemy,  though  a  military  man, 
was  aleo  a  literary  man,  like  Physcon  and 
several  other  of  his  successors.  Arrian| 
refers  to  his  works  as  a  valuable  authority; 
and  he  had  gathered  round  him,  as  we  have 
seen  already,  many  literary  characters  from 
Greece,  eminent  tor  their  talents,  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  their  piety.  Perhaps 
no  better  parallel  could  be  round  to  the  state 
of  the  Alexandrian  Court  durinsf  his  own 
and  succeeding  reigns  than  that  of  the  Court 
of  Prussia  under  Frederic  II.  Both  were 
military  princes ;  both  estranged  from  their 
national  church ;  both  drew  to  their  capital  a 
crowd  of  literary  foreigners  from  a  country 
far  advanced  in  intellect  and  infidelity. 
Voltaire,  D^Alembert,  Helvetius,  Mauper- 
tius,  and  Wolfe,  were  modem  copies  of 
Theodorus,  Hegesias,  Menedemus,  gtraton, 
atid  Colotes.^  The  verses  of  rVAmaud 
and  Algarotti  hold  about  the  same  rank  in 
poetry  as  those  of  Acantes,  Timon,  and  So- 
tades.  Like  the  Prussian  Court,  the  Alex- 
andrian had  its  materialist  physicians,  and  its 
light  memoir-writers,  the  t/Argens,  Thie- 

*  Philo  Jad.  adv.  Flacc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  621. 
t  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.,  lib.  iii.  c.  4423. 
X  Prefat.  ad  JE^ped.  Alex. 
^  SeeDiogen.  Laert,,jpaisim. 
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banltf,  and  La  Mattrieeofthe  heathen  world. 
There  was  the  same  literary  rivalry  between 
the  king  and  the  scholars ;  the  same  '  petits 
soapers)'  the  same  envyingSw  and  quarrel- 
lings.  '  *  No  sooner,'  says  Lord  Dover/  *  had 
he  collected  round  him  all  that  Europe  could 
fiirnish  o£  men  the  most  eminent  in  talent, 
than  his  court  became  the  focus  of  the  lowest 
intrigues  and  jealounes.'  And  there  was 
the  aame  comprehensive  liberality  in  matters 
of  religion.  Frederic  patronised  Wolfe  with 
one  hand,  and  the  Jesuits  with  the  other, 
making  his  own  infidelity  a  middle  term, 
just  as  Ptolemy  worshipped  Isis  and  Venus, 
under  the  intermediate  abstraction  of  Serapis. 
And  as  Frederic  founded  his  academy, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  founded  his  Museum,  f 
The  history  of  this  Institution  is  very 
little  known.  It  is  scattered  throu  eh  a  nu  m- 
ber  of  works ;  but  it  is  remarkable  as  per- 
haps the  first  attempt  to  place  a  purely  lite- 
rary body,  dependent  wholly  on  the  Crown, 
at  the  head  of  the  education  of  a  nation. 
Perhaps  in  every  country  up  to  that  period 
education  had  bieen  connd.ea  to  domestic  or 
religious  control  It  was  lefl  for  Alexan- 
dria to  establish  the  first  specimen  of  a  Lon- 
don University.  It  consisted  of  a  large 
building  attached  to  the  palace  (probably  a 
portion  of  the  government  offices),  like  the 
palatine  school  of  Charlemagne,  and  was 
built  on  a  splendid  scale.  It  contained 
cloisters  or  porticos — wtfir&nu^ — for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  \#alking  lectures,  which  had 
become  an  usual  form  of  public  instruction 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle  J^  a  public  theatre 
or  lecture-room — i^tSpai  a  large  hall — oJkov 
ftiym,  where  the  professors  and  fellows  dined 

together-— <n»<nrir(o»'    Ttif    ftsrtxivTUv   ro9    Momr<(«« 

^i\o\6y<o¥  &iiip<a¥  I  and  the  celebrated  library  of 
700,000  volumes.  The  college,  with  the 
palace,  were  both  situated  in  a  distinct  and 
fortified  quarter  of  the  city,  the  Bruchion ; 
and  a  class  of  critics,  who  never  think  of 
endowments  for  learning  without  also  think- 
-  ing  of  eating  and  drinking,  have  insisted  that 
the  name  was  corrupted  from  irvf^xclov,!  in 
allusion  to  the  quantity  of  provisions  con- 
sumed by  the  Professors. IT  Without  wish- 
ing to  destroy  any  analogy  which  may  be 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  collegiate 
bodies  on  the  Nile,  and  those  on  the  Cam 
and  the  Isi8»  or  to  deny  the  etymology  itself, 
which  is  sanctioned  by  Eusebius  and  others, 
we  must  suggest,  for  the  credit  of  the  Muae- 
nm,  that,  besides  the  college  buttery,  there 

*  LifeofFred.n.,voLi.a.46i. 

t  Plutarch,  adv.  C<^t.  MonL 

t  Strabo,  lib.  zvL,  p.  793. 

$  Auliu  Gell,  lib.  iu.  c.  L 

I  Salmasiaa  ad  Spartiaiin  in  Hadriano. 

f  Antiq.  Rom. 


app^r  to  have  been  in  the  same  quarter  of 
the  city  the  public  granaries,  which  were  burnt 
together  with  the  library  when  Alexandria 
was  taken  by  Julius  Cesar  :*  for  Alexan- 
dria, notwithstanding  its  trade  with  India,  its 
arts,  literature,  luxury,  and  busy  manufacto- 
ries, appears  to  have  been  full. of  paupers, 
crying  for  bread.f  and  dependent  tor  it  on 
the  public  purse;  a  strange  inconsistency, 
which  we  must  leave  to  be  explained  by  the 
great  manu&cturen  of  Manchester  and  Bir* 
iQingham.^ 

It  appears  that  the  Academy  of  Alex- 
andria was  not  supported  by  a  regular 
endowment.  £ndowmenta  are,  in  the  first 
place,  very  expensive,  and  men  do  not 
make  them  without  having  desi^s  for  the 
pubHc  benefit,  of  more  than  ordinary  eleva- 
tk«  and  piety.  To  care  for  posterity  is  a 
good  symptom,  but  it  is  not  common.  But 
they  also  produce  too  much  independence 
for  an  arbitrary  government  to  like  ihem  ; 
and  they  deprive  the  giver  of  a  gift  of  much 
of  that  pride  and  self-oongratulation,  whidi 
is  the  most  common  charp  of  liberality  to 
ordinary  minds.  Accordingly  the  Museum 
was  supported  by  a  common  fund — 
xpfinara  Koit^a,^  But  this  was  Supplied  from 
the  treasury  ;  and  the  accounts  seem  at 
times  to  have  been  (we  have  no  doubt  the 
sarcastic  Alexandrians  had  a  word  like  it) 
overhauled  by  the  Soverei^  himself. 
Athenseus  at  least  has  recorded  an  anec- 
dote, which  throws  light  both  on  the  literary 
gambols  of  the  monarch  and  his  savam ; 
and  also  on  the  danger,  in  such  an  establish- 


•  Dio,  lib.  xlii.  p.  20^ 

t  Dion.  Chiyfioit,  IIf>d;  'AAc^ar^.  357. 

t  One '  canae  appears  t»  have  beep  that  there  was 
a  paity  in  the  ooanUj  who  contiaued  (it  ia  a  enrioas 
fact)  the  plan  adopted  by  Joseph  in  the  book  of 
Exodas,  and  bought  up  the  corn,  bo  as  always  to 
have  the  command  of  the  market  Hiis  narty  seem 
to  have  been  originaHy  the  kings,  and  sDMeqaemly 
the  Roman,  emperors,  whose  chief  difficulty  and 
anxiety,  savs  TmenoB,  was  to  provide  for  the  supply 
of  eom,  when  Rome  had  given  up  a^pricultore,  and 
depended  for  her  subsistence  on  foreign  countries. 
(TmBxt  AnnaL  lib.  zii.  p.  468.  Brotier.)  And  al- 
tboujih  those  foreign  countries  were  under  her  own 
dommion,  were  her  own  provinces,  close  at  hand, 
with  no  power  to  dispute  her  command  of  the  sea, 
or  to  encourage  them  to  wtlfaliold  the  supply,  we 
may  find  that  famine  and  ooMequent  popular  mibn- 
lence  were  of  verv  common  occunrenoe  at  Rome; 
too  common  ibr  the  peace  of  its  rulers,  or  the  good 
of  the  people.  Sometimes  Rome  had  onhr  sapplies 
Ibr  fifteen  days  (Tacit  Annal.  li^  tii.  468>;  some- 
timee  only  ibr  eight  (Seneoa  ad  Paulinnm^  c;  xriii) 
But  then  the  monopoly  of  an  agricultural  intBreat 
was  destroved.  And  who  would  defend  a  monopoly 
in  the  staff  of  life  t  Strange  that  the  government 
was  obliged  to  aeeede  to  it,  to  prerent  ataoittto  rain 
t»tbe  empiM,  and  to  lake  it  ant  of  the  haodaof  ike 
millers. 

§  Strabo,  tbw 
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ment,  of  indulging  even  in  rhetorical 
figures  without  leave  from  the  crown. 

Although  the  Greeks  had  neither  Quar- 
terly  nor  Edinburgh  Reviews,  they  Jiad  a 
number  of  critics ;  and  criticism,  not  of  the 
most  liberal  or  enlightened  character,  seems 
to. have  been  one  oi  tho  pastimes  t>f  ihe 
court,  even  in  Alexander's  time.  Even 
Anstotle  thinks  it  necessary  to  give  rules 
for  answering  it— ^»«««  • — which  to  a 
modern  ear,  sound  very  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  a  philosopher.  Criticism,  it  may 
be  adaed,  was  also  one  great  occuoation  of 
the  Prussian  court,  and  not  of  the  nv^st 
benevolent  kind.  In  the  Museum,  however, 
there  existed  a  singular  specimen  of  the 
race,  whose  delight  seems  to  have  been, 
not  in  finding  faults,  but  in  excusing  them, — 
Sosibius  (&  A«rMd(),  the  apologist,  the  an- 
swerer of  objections.  In  indulging  this 
benevolent  practice,  he  was  at  times,  as 
we  may  well  suppose,  put  to  some  diffi- 
culty ;  and  one  of  his  usual  methods  of 
rescuing  the  unhappy  attacked  from  the 
arms  of  the  critic  was  by  the  figure  Anas- 
trophe.  Thus  the  distich  of  Homer  was 
objected  to— 

How  could  Nestor,  the  old  man,  raise  a 
weight  too  heavy  for  Diomede,  Achilles,  or 
Ajaxt  The  whole  difficulty,  explained  the 
kind-hearted  Sosibius^ is  removed  by  the 
figure  Anastrophe.  Take  y«p«*  from  the 
second  verse,  and  place  it  in  the  first,  and 
then  it  will  mean  that  no  other  old  man 
could  raise  it,  but  Nestor  could.  Ptolemy 
Piiiladelphus  thought  fit  to  make  a  different 
use  of  the  same  figure.  He  ordered  his 
ehancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  withhold 
Soeibius'  pension,  and  to  declare  that  it 
had  been  paid  already.  The  unhappy 
Sosibius,  pressed  perhaps  by  his  Coptic 
washerwoman,  protested  that  nothing  had 
been  received.  The  king  was  appealed  to, 
the  books  produced,  and  the  payment  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  made.  *  Here  sir,' 
said  Philadelphus,  <  is  your  name— «o  much 
to  Professor  Sotes — so  much  to  Soitgenes — 
so  much  to  JBton — so  much  to  Apolloniitf*- 
So^-bi-us.  Take  them  from  their  places 
and  put  them  together,  and  there  is  your 
leeeipt — by  the  figure  AnastrOpbe.' 

Probably,  however,  these  freaks  of  royal 
wit  were  rare ; — and  the  entertainment  of 
the  IcAmed  society  seems  to  have  been 
ample  and  splendid ;  so  much  so,  as  to 
excite  considerable  envy.  Unhappily,  we 
are  here  compelled  to  confess,  that  at  Alex- 
andria, as  elsewhere  in  learned  bodies,  the 


dioner.table  comes  forward  rather  too  pro- 
minently.    The  Museum  kself  came  to  be 

known  as  the  Aiy^wrU  rp«rl^«,  AiY9WT(9  nrlifd  ^ 

— and  critics  have  given  the  same  meaning 
to  the  term  K<«X0f,  which  is  often  applied  to 
it— soffgesting  a  King  Arthur^  round  table, 
encircNMi  l^  literary  knights; — f*!  ^  ry 
M»99it^  9tr9»itm0i  it  the  common  designation 
of  the  professors,  used  by  Pliik>stratus ;  and 
the  sarcastic  Timon  could  not  bnt  seise  the 
trait; — 

II»X>o2  fuv  06tnnmi  iw  Adytwna  mkufiXtf 
MovHmv  ir  rnkiff, — uHAttMNMb  libw  i.  c.  zli. 

where  M,  Matter  f — we  will  hope  more 
from  delicacy  to  the  philosophers  than  from 
ignorance — translates  /J»«wra«  by  *  lose  their 
colour'  with  study — while  Grsvius  and 
Gronovius  both  propoee  giving  an  additional 
blow  to  the  unhappy  fraternity,  by  convert- 
ing x'P*^^^**  *  hed^  and  fenced  in  with 
books,'  or '  armed  with  pens,'  into  ««p««sr«i, 
*  chattering  Kke  crows  in  a  basket,'  One 
exception  we  think  ourselves  bound  to  men. 
tion,  in  noticing  this  sweeping  charge 
against  the  members  of  the  Museum,  of  fiU- 
tening  on  a  learned  leisure.  Philetas,  one 
of  their  most  distinguished  grammarians  and 
critics,  and  tutor  to  the  second  Ptolemy,  is 
expressly  recorded  by  Athenseus  §  to  have 
so  reduced  himself  \y^  his  studies,  '»x»^  **» 
rtf  9(3/ia  iih  rh^  (ir49ti(,  that  he  was  obliged, 
according  to  iBlian,  ||  to  v^kx  leaden  buSeCs 
in  his  shoes,  lest  he  should  be  bk>wn  away 
by  the  wind ;  and  he  came  to  a  melancholy 
and  untimely  end  through  the  same  unwea- 
ried exertions  in  the  cause  of  science,  having 
wasted  away,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  evap* 
orated,t  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  un- 
ravel the  sophism  of'  the  Liar.' 

We  mav  easily  suppose  that  a  royal  In- 
stitution of  this  nature,  looking  to  the  lax 
theology  both  of  those  who  supported,  and 
those  who  subsisted  in  it,  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  old  ecclesiastical  authorities.  ,  If  they 
did  not  publicly  remonstrate,  they  probably 
looked  on  with  much  jealousy ;  and  as  they 
were  a  body  too  strong  to  be  despised,  it 
would  appear  that  the  religious  prejudices 
of  the  country  were  in  some  measure  con- 
sulted V  by  placing  the  establishment  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  priest  of  Isis— 
Uft^s  h  M  -n^  Mavcttov  T«r«y/ifi»of .♦♦  Whether 
or  not,  though  a  priest,  he  was  also  an 
Egyptian  Whig,  we  do  not  venture  to  say.  . 


*I>e  Art«Poet.,adfiB. 


•  Pbilostr.  paafim.  

t  Neooonu.  Mm.  Alez.,  p.  9773.  Aat  Gn»o. 

t  Hiflt  de  I'Eoole  d'Afoxaa. 

i  Lib.  ix. 

H  Var.  Hift  ir.  14. 

Y  Suidma,  Art  Phiiet. 

**Stnibo,lib.xvi.p.793. 
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But  he  WQs  probably  one  who  did  not  dis- 
approve the  goyernment  plan,  of  education^ 
and  thought  general  kno«»ledge  and  physi- 
cal science  of  far  more  importance  to  man- 
kind than  mere  doctrinal  theology.  That 
the  government  were  not  without  adherents 
in  the  hierarchy  may  be  inferred  from  the 
liberality  of  Manetho,  who,  at  the  king's 
request,  translated  many  of  the  records 
belonging  to  the  priests,  and  divulged  their 
secrets.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add, 
that  if  the  Egyptian  establishment  was  pro- 
pitiated by  the  appointment  at  first  of  one  of 
its  own  members,  the  rule  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  observed  afterwards^— at  least 
if  we  may  draw  an  Inference  from  an  oh. 
scure  passage  in  aa  anonymous  work,* 
which  speaks  of  a  contest  between  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Greeks^  '  quis  eorum 
Museum  accipiat;'  or,  as  GoUiofred  himself 
explains  the  words,  which  party  should  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Museum.  But  the 
translation  is  perhaps  too  bold ;  and  as  we 
hear  no  more  of  tne  priest,  it  is  an  easier 
conjecture  that  the  office  simk  into  insig- 
nificance and  contempt,  as  such  offices,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  naturally  woukl  do. 
It  must  be  needless  to  point  out  that  the 
University  of  Alexandria  was  conducted  on 
the  most  liberal  principles  in  the  admission 
of  its  members.  The  profe^bors  and  fellows 
were ,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  tiiey 
comprehended  distinguished  men  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world, ««« <*'  ^v  »i  yi  *^X«>yf- 
i^nfsf  without  natbnal  or  religious  di$tinc. 
tion^  The  Ptolemies,  we  know,  gathered 
round  them  literary  men  of  all  classes ;  and 
Zoilus  is  the  only  instance  given  of  a  re- 
pulse.j:  Homer,  indeed,  was  the  idol  of  the 
Alexandrian  literary  world ;  and  we  must 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised,  that  to  abuse 
him  was  no  passport  to  the  royal  favour. 
In  later  times  the  emperors  exercised  the 
right  of  appointment.  Thus  Hadrian  gave 
a  fellowship  to  the  poet  Pancrates  for  sug. 
gesting  that  a  newly-discovered  species  of 
the  red  lotus  had  taken  its  colour  from  the 
blood  of  a  notorious  wild  boar,  which  Ha- 
drian  had  killed  in  hunting  ;  and  that  it 
might  be  appropriately  named  after  Anti- 
nous,  who  had  recently  been  drowned  in 
the  Nile.^  It  is  probable  that  such  a  test 
of  genius  was  not  thrown  away  ;  and  that 
it  produced  ftir  greater  effects  in  stimulating 
a  rivalry  of  talent  in  the  same  lind  of  com- 
pliment than  any  examination  to  which 
modern  students  are  subjected  at  an  election 

•  Vetufl  Dercript.  Or1>i8.,edit.  a  Jacob  Gothof. 
;    t  Philcwtr.  Vit.  Soph.  lib.  i.  Vit.  Dionys. 
t  Vitruv.  Pref.  ad  lib.  vii. 
§  Athena.  lib.  zr.  c.  vi. 


to  our  college  fellowships.  Dionysios  ot 
Miletus*  and  Polemonf  were  also  appointed 
by  Hadrian,  and  Zeno  by  Julian.^ 

But-  there  is  a  still  more  important  ques- 
tion respecting  the  members  of  the  college 
of  Alexandria — a  question  which  was  once 
asked  by  an  illustrious  lady  respecting  a 
learned  society  in  the  university  of  Oxford 
— what  did  the  fellows  of  the  Museum  dol 
Aiid  on  this  we  nnist  confess  ourselves  nearly 
as  much  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  as  the  re- 
spondent to  the  royal  querist  is  maliciously 
supposed  to  have  been.  That  they  ate  and 
drank,  history,  as  we  have  seen,  has'  abun- 
dantly informed  us;  that  they  possessed  a 
magnificent  library  is  also  well  known ;  but 
a  little  anecdote  has  reached  us,  through 
Vitruvius,  which  may  suggest  doubt  whether 
it  was  generally  used,§  at  least  in  an  honest 
way.  It  appears  that  one  of  the  Ptolemies 
(in  the  passage,  as  it  stands,  there  is  evi- 
dently an  anachronism)  had  instituted  some 
games,  disputations  and  recitations,  in  honour 
of  Apollo ;  and  the  Fellows  of  the  Museum 
were  called  upon  to  perform  their  part  in  the 
ceremony.  -One  of  the  judges  being  absent, 
the  liame  of  Aristophanes  was  suggested  as 
a  proper  person  to  supply  his  place;  and 
the  jreason  assigned  was,  that  he  had  attract- 
ed attention,  perhaps  we  might  say,  bad 
made  himself  singular,  by  his  regular  attend- 
ance in  the  library.  As  the  recitation  pro- 
ceeded, the  audience  applauded  and  ap. 
plauded — Aristophanes  alone  refused  to  ap- 
prove; and  the  only  competitor,  whom  he 
condescended  to  notice,  was  one  whom  the 
audience  rejected.  The  pit  of  an  AlexiA- 
drian  theatre  was,  at  all  times,  a  scene  of 
uproar.  On  the  present  occasion  it  became 
unnnanageable.  But  Aristophanes  reniained 
unmoved ;  and  at  last  confirmed  his  decision 
by  infornring  them,  that  every  candidate  bat 
this  one  had  *  cribbed '  his  verses. 

Attached  to  the  museum  there  was  also  a 
botanical  garden,||  in  which  Ptplemy  Phila- 
delphus  had  collected  a  variety  ef  plants 
from  the  south,  and  a  menagerie,  or  zoolo- 
gical gardenjH  which  latter  science  had 
reached  such  a  height,  and  made  such  dm 
coveries  for  the  improvement  of  human  ha^.. 
piness,  that  they  were  even  enabled  to  rea>« 
pheasants  for  the  royal  table,  though  the; 
were,  unhappily,  'very  expensive  eating'-^ 
xo\vn\ts0paiia.  Fonduess,  indeed,  for  thmt% 
studies,  particularly  for  the  latter,  is  a  cha. 

•  FhiloBtr.  Vit.  Dionys.  p.  524. 

t  Phi)o6tr.  Vit  Polem.  532. 

t  Julian.  Epist.  5. 

i  Prof,  ad  lib.  vii. 

II  Philoetratus  Vit  Anoilon.  vi.  24. 

T  Athensna,  ziv.  p.  654. 
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nusteriatic  of  the  AlezandriaQ  age.  They 
amuse  without  ftitiguing— give  scope  lor 
curiosity,  without  requiring  any  exerciae  of 
mind— ^11  the  igoorant  with  wooden  and 
proTide  the  learhed  with  subjects  intelligible 
to  the  vulgar,  and  on  which,  therefore,  they 
can  always  find  an  audience  to  stare  at  and 
admire  them*  When  old  ladies  have  no 
better  object  for  their  affection,  or  have  for- 
gotten  their  religious  and  domestic  duties, 
they  take  to  cats  and  monkeys,  and  excuse 
dieir  fondness  for  the  brute  creation  by  call- 
ing it  compassion  ibr  their  helplessness,  just 
as  the  Zoological  Society  apologises  for  the 
cruelty  attending  its  '  raree  show'  by  talk- 
ing of  setsiice.  Whether  the  members  of 
the  museum,  on  sacred  days  devoted  to  me- 
ditation and  retirement,  used  to  throw  open 
their  gardens  to  a  fashionable  mob  of  Alex- 
andrians, as  an  appropriate  religious  exer- 
cise, writers  have  not  informed  us. 
'  Critical  discussion  was  another  amuse- 
ment ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  Matter,  whose 
accuracy,  however,  is  very  doubtful,  they 
appear  to  have  bad  regular  field-days  for  the 
purpose  of  this  literary  skirmishing :— <  Les 
membrea  du  mus6e  s'entretenaient  habitual- 
lament  de  ces  sujets ;  ils  se  distribuaient  les 
r6tes  de  demandans  et   de    r^pondans' — 

Writing  verses  was  another — and  verses 
not  lightly  thrown  off  under  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  or  flowing  into  the  easy  forms 
of  common  metre,  but  elaborated  by  the 
most  anxious  care  into  shape  a^d  figure — 
Uie  ahape  of  birds,  axes^  hammers,  triangles, 
and  egffs.  Occasionally  these  tasks  were 
relievea  by  the  business  of  compilation,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  library  were  reproduced 
mider  a  variety  of  light  forms ;  for  the  Al- 
exandrian readers  flighted  in  anecdotes, 
marvellous  stories,  mennoirs,  journals  of 
travels,  remioisoences  of  one's  own  times, 
private  scandal,  short,  pithy  extracts  from 
works  too  grave  to  be  read  throuffhouti  and 
though  they  had  not  yet  arrivedat  regular 
magazines,  those  omnibuses  of  literature, 
which  journey  about  the  streets  of  the  lite- 
rary world  monthly  and  weekly,  to  pick  up 
every  wandering  scribbler  who  has  only  a 
few  pages  to  go,  and  cannot  affofd  a  book 
of  hisown— ihey  evidently  understood  (near- 
ly  as  well  as  ourselves)  the  art  of  providing 
sk>p  and  puddings  for  the  weak  stomach  3t 
a  sickly  reading  world.  But  we  most  not 
be  tempted  as  yet  into  the  subject  of  their 
literature. 

At  a  later  period  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire, we  find  Claudius  adding  to  the  original 


♦  Porphyr.  in  Soholiis  ad  Hind.  i.  684.    Vklck- 
iiaer  DiMert.  de  Scol.  p.  145, 


building,  and  apparently  increasing  tbo 
number  of  felbwships — ntt  h  rw  KXmvSttf  a» 
m^mrtUnnp  ;*  and  thcir  chiof  business  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  to  read  out  certain  his- 
tories written  by  the  emperor  himself  once 
every  year,  as  the  statutes  are  ordered  to  be 
read  in  most  colleges,  or,  rather,  as  a  fixed 
series  of  lectures--*  veltii  in  auit/ortb/f 
Whether  similar  practices  had  prevailed  be- 
fore, is  uncertain. 

We  may  naturally  expect  to  find  that  a 
lively  war  of  wit  was  carried  on  within  the 
walla  of  the  museum.  Form  a  society  of 
exclusively  literary  men,  without  religious 
principles  and  sound  internal  government  tu 
check  them,  and  active  serious  duties  to  en- 
gage them  in  a  comuKm  object,  and  you 
mske  a  hot-bed  oi  jealousy  and  rivalry. 
Give  the  combettants  a  ready  logic,  and  you 
arm  them  for  the  battle ;  add  an  Alexan- 
drian spirit,  and  the  war  must  be  intermina- 
ble. Think  of  the  little,  lively^  swarthy 
Egyptian  '  catching  fire  at  a  word,  and  af. 
ways  on  the  gut  vipe  for  dispute  and  repar- 
tee,'j:  shut  up  in  the  same  precincta  with 
the  aubtle,  k)gioali  contentious  Greek^he 
Greek  armed  with  all  the  arts  and  atrata- 
gems,  the  spring-traps,  and  gins,  and  hssos 
of  the  sophistical  school ;  the  Egyptian  as 
resolved  not  to  yield,  as  he  was  at  all  times 
to  refuse  payment  of  his  taxes  till  nearly 
scourged  to  death,  or  to  confess  a  crime 
even  on  the  rack.§  Then  think  of  the  nick- 
names  and  satire-^the  libels,  and  counter- 
libels^  the  caricatuies  and  scandals  in  which 
both  parties  delighted — d9t(fi»€  ml  ^aXtv  vr^- 

then  of  the  rival  sects  established  within  the 
same  walls ;  and  wo  might  suppose  that  all 
the  majeaty  of  the  adjoining  court,  and  the 
police  of  the  Alexandrian  Bow-street,  would 
have  been  unable  to  maintsin  the  peace.  It 
ia  aatisfoctory,  however,  to  be  able  \o  re- 
move such  apprehensions.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  two  cases,  which  are  mentioned  else- 
where, of  death  from  logic,  we  have  ^^i 
with  no  such  calamitous  results  but  one; 
and  even  this,  we  will  hope,  is  a  metaphori- 
cal istatement.  Menedemus^  the  Eretrian 
dialectician,  is  certainly  charged  by  his 
biographer  with  a  tendency  to  pugilism, 
whenever  he. engaged  in  argument;  and  his 
opponents  seem  equally  vivacious,  for  Me- 

*  Athene,  lib.  vi.  c.  ix. 

t  Sueton.  Vit.  Claud,  c.  zlv. 

t  Homines  Mirjptn  si^ascali  Bimt  .  .  gncilen- 
%  et  tridi — td  Bingiiloe  motoe  exopdeecentee,  con. 
tioveni,  et  reposconee  acenrixni.  Ammian*  Mer- 
cell.  lib.  xziL  c.  xvi. 

4  mWtxi,  y.  H.  lib.  xxH.  o.  zyl. 

II  Philo.  de  Virtut.  toL  it.  p.  570. 

IT  Chryauet.  Homil.  in  Martyr.  iBgypt.  torn.  ii. 
p.  699.  Bened.  ed.  r^  J 
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n^demus  rarely  escaped  without  a  Mack  eye ; 

|y  ra?  c  fi»r4««n  StSt  jtix*/^^  ^"t  "»*'  <««5»<«  f^^«»'  dHju* 

But  lo  general  the  professors ^aod  fellows 
appear  to  have  been  pacifically  incUded,  and 
many  compliments  passed  between  them* 
Callimachus,  among  others,  wrote  a  poem 
in  praise  of  the  Museum;  and  in  the  spurU 
ous  Epistles  of  Apollonius,  the  learned  Sow 
ciety  of  Alexandria  are  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged '  as  oflering  a  relief  from  the  barbar* 
ism  of  Greece/  Much  of  this  is  to  be  ac- 
counted  for  by  the  yielding,  elastic  nature  of 
the  philosophical  principles  professed.  Men 
clad  in  the  hard  armour  of  Stoicism,  or  any 
other  high.minded  system,  can  scarcely  en- 
counter each  other  without  real  bk>ws,  real 
hurts,  a  real  battle ; — but  Stoicism  paid  few 
visits  to  Alexandria ;  and  men  oadded  with 
the  soft  pilk>W8  of  scepticism  and  Epicurism 
might  fence  tog^her  from  morning  till  night, 
and  retire  without  a  scratch. 

One  more  occupation  of  the  Museum  may 
be  mentioned.     It  was  the  art  of  medicine — 
an  art  highly  necessary  to  all  men,  but  those 
who  live  temperately  and  exercise  them- 
selves in  hardy  pursuits.     Moderns  may 
well  be  atjtonished  to  find  Plato,  in  his  Re- 
public, declaring  that  the  very  existence  of 
physicians  is  a  proof  of  vice  in  a  nation ;  but 
It  is  singular  that  the  early  Christians  seem 
to  have  taken  a  similar  view,  and  to  have 
thought  that  a  regular  discipline  of  the  body 
in  abstinence  and  endurance  of  Jabour  was 
a  far  wiser  way  to  health  than  quacking  our. 
selves — yoeoTfdfta.    They  seem  to  have  been 
rather  ashamed  of  being  ill — ^at  any  rate 
ashamed  of  not  curing  themselves  in  a  man- 
ly way.     We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to 
cast  any  slur  upon  the  distinguislied  Colleges 
of  Surgeons  and  Physicians,  who  flourished 
at  Alexandria  and  now  flourish  in  London, 
but  we  fear  we  must  take  them  as  correla- 
tives and  infallible  witnesses  to  the  self-in- 
dulgence and  vicious  gratifications  of  their 
respective  metropolises.    .Alexandria,  we 
know,  was  famous  ibr  introducing  dusectkm. 
Its  medical  school  soon,  indeed,  sunk  down 
from  experimental  science  into  magic  and 
astrology  ;  but  its  fame  lasted  longer  than 
that  of  any  other  department  of  the  Museum. 
It  was  cuough,  says  Ammian,  to  say  that  a 
physician  came  from  Egypt.f     It  is  worth 
remarking  that  this  unusual  demand  for 
physic  prevailed  in  a  city  expressly  built  by 
Dinoehares  with  a  view  to  a  healthy  circu- 
lation  of  air,:j: — on  a  soil  so  fertile  as  to 
yield  a  centuple  produce  of  some  seeds,  of 
wheat  from  seven  to  fifteen  fold,  and  some- 


times as  high  a»  twenty-fi>uif<^— in  a  climate, 
where  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  clear 
sunshine,  where  the  ground  was  covered 
with  flowers,  and,  as  Strabo  and  Ammian 
assert,  a  man  might  almost  *  believe  himself 
in  another  world.^ 

It  is  evident  that  to  become  a  member  of 
this  learned  body  by  no  means  implied  ex- 
clusion from  the  fashionable  world.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  rather  a  passport  to  admis* 
sion  to  the  court  circle  and  the  royal  table ; 
and  the  nature  of  these  parties  might  pro- 
bably  be  learned  from  anecdotes  of  the  p<« 
tits  soupers  at  Potsdam.  Josephus*  has 
left  an  account  of  the  entcfrtainroent,  at 
which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  received  the 
translators  of  the  Septiuigint.  The  king 
himself  took  his  seat  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  the  guests  ranged  themselves  on* 
each  skle.  They  were  served  according  to 
Jewish  customs.  The  twual  priests,  pray- 
ers, and  sacrifioes  employed  on  sudi  ooca 
sioos  were,  with  great  delicacy  and  liberality 
of  feeling,  put  aside.  One  of  the  translators^ 
a  priest,  was  requested  to  stand  up  and  ofier 
an  extempore  prayer  instead,  which  was 
received  with  loud  applause.  Aflep  supper, 
Josephus  proceeds,  the  king  began  to  phi- 
losophise, and  proposed  to  them  questioas 
on  physical  science,  intermixed  with  ]<^cai 
[problems.  Sometimes  the  royal  sa^  iHus* 
trated  his  philosc^^hical  theories  with  a  prac 
tical  joke. 

Having  once  entieed  a  stray  Stoic,  Spbs»- 
rus,  to  bis  table  (Stokss,  as  we  have  before 
said,  being  no  ordinary  occurrence  at  Alex« 
nndria),  be  presented  him  with  some  artifi. 
cial  pomegranates,  and,  while  the  teeth  of  the 
phik»opher  were  deeply  imbedded  in  the  wax, 
begged  to  know,  and  not  in  the  most  courtly 
tone— 4»«^^<t««v  '  /^•»«>«*«,t  —  what  he  then 
thought  of  his  own  maxim— >  that  the  wise 
man  was  never  deceived  l^  appearantes.* 
But  the  mysteries  of  logic  appear  to  have 
formed  the  favourite  discussion — discussions 
sometimes  attended  with  more  fatal  resuhs 
than  the  mastication  of  paint  and  wax.     The 
unhappy  Dibdorus,  famed  for  his  own  inven- 
tion  both  of  the  Veiled  and  the   Homed 
Sophism;  was  one  night  at  the  royal  table 
caught  by  Stilpo  in  a  similar  trap.     Unable 
to  extricate  hirnself,  he  received  a  severe 
rebuke  from  the  king,  together  with  the 
nickname  of  Kp^roj — pretty  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  our  English  *old  fooF — which  Diodo- 
rus  took  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  left  the 
room,  went  home,  wrote  a  book  on  the  pro- 
blem, and  died  of  de$pair.:|:    Hadrian,  at  a 


*  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  i.  Art.  Menexed. 

t  Lib.  XX.  o.  16. 

X  Piod.  Sic.  lib.  xvii. ;  Plin.  Ntt  Hirt,  lib.  v.  c.  10. 


•  Antiq.  lib.  xii.  c.  ii. 

t  DlojT.  Laert.  lib.  vii.  V 

t  lb.  lib.  ii.  §  iii. 
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later  date^ia  deeeribed  as  pasang  his  time  in 
proposing  questions  to  the  professors  and 
answering  thent  himself;*  and  any  one  fa« 
miliar  with  the  privaie  history  o£  other  liter. 
ary  monarchs,  especially  of  our  own  Elizas 
beth  and  James  L,  will  recognise  this  as  no 
uncommon  pxercise  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
It  might  be  amusing,  and  not  uninstroctive, 
to  review  generally  this  history  of  the  alliance 
between  royalty  and  literature,  from  CrcBsus 
and  Solon,  down  to  Napoleon  with  his  don- 
key-mounted savans  on  their  march  in 
E^pt ;  and  it  would  exhibit  little  advan. 
tage  either  to  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
independence  of  mind  and  genius  and  the 
supremacy  of  temporal  power  can  6niy  work 
together  harmoniously  when  the  two  are 
equally-  balanced ;  and  this  cannot  be,  except 
where  religion  intervenes  to  give  real  self-re. 
spect  to  the  philosopher,  and  real  self-re- 
straint to  the  prince.  The  connection  of 
Frederic  and  Voltaire,  beginning  in  the  gross- 
est  flattery,  and  ending  in  the  meanest  re- 
crimination, is  but  a  sample  ofthe  whole.f 

But  after  the  establishment  of  so  many 
petty  monarchies  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Maced(Hiian  empire,  it  became  the  fashion 
for  courts  to  gather  round  them  a  tribe  of 
literary  men.  Letters  were  written  entreat- 
ing philosophers,  if  they  could  not  come  them- 
selves, at  least  to  send  some  of  their  disciples4 
Pensions,  office,  comfortable  living,  were 
held  out  as  lures. §  At  times  the  royal  man. 
date  went  beyond  a  lure,  and  Perdiccas 
threatened  Diogenes  that  if  he  refused  to  come, 
he  (Perdiccas)  would  certainly  be  the  death 
of  him :  «<  /»♦  ^>t*««  »f^  «*rd»,  <iirMrT«Miv.||  Some- 
times  the  invitation  was  refused,  especially 
by  the  Stoics  ;ir  and  when  it  was  accepted, 
the  surly^  virtue  of  true  philosophy  rose  up 
occasionally  in  rebellion  against  the  patron- 
age which  it  condescended  to  accept ;  even 
the  Bretriac  Menedemus  risked  the  loss  of 
kis  life  from  Nicocreon  by  criticising  his 
card  of  invitation  to  a  monthly  dinner  at  the 
loyal  table***  But  the  whole  system  pre- 
sents a  melancholy  picture;  and  instead  of 
rqiarding  it  with  satisfieiction,  as  we  are 
commonly  taught  to  speak,  it  should  be  a 

*  Sptrt.  in  Hadr.  c.  xz« 

t  One  of  the  charges,  which  the  king  conde-^ 
scended  to  bring  against  Voltaire,  was  for  embez. 
zling  some  odds  and  ends  of  chocolate,  and  pock, 
•ting  wax  candles,  in  order  to  indemnify  himself 
ibr  eertain  deficienciel  in  Iris  promised  salary— « 
charge  not  the  more  regal,  because  it  was  proliably 
true. 

t  See  the  letters  of  Antigonus  to  Zeno.  Laert. 
lib.  vii.  47. 

4  Laert.  lib.  vi.  44;  lib.  iv.  38,  41 ;  Saidas  ia 
Sarton. 

0  Laert.  in  Diogen. 

T  Laert.  lib.  yii.  186 ;  lib.  iv.  39. 

•*  Laert.  lib.  ii.  1339. 


warning  both  in  its  principles  aod  ^^ts 
against  the  vain  attempt  to  raise  by  4emj>t. 
atibns  of  luxury  and  money  any '  really 
good  or  noble  creations  of  the  human  intel- 
lect. Make  men  of  talent  what  they  should 
be  as  a  whole,  and  you  may  expect  them  to 
be  a  blessing  snd  an  oman>ent  to  mankind.x 
But  ta  make  them  this,  they  must  have  self- 
respect,  high  objects  to  work  lor,  freedom 
from  unworthy  trammels,  and  retirement 
from  the  corrupting  air  of  a  luxurious  court. 
They  must  have  independence — just  such  an 
independence  as  secures  them  against  want, 
while  it  prohibits  self-indulgence.  For  this 
you  must  vhave  endowments,  and  with  en- 
dowments, institutions  venerable,  elevated, 
and  sacred,  to  create  a  similar  spirit  in.  those 
who  are  living  within  them.  Where  these 
are  to  be  procured  without  religion  and  the 
Church  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  without  them, 
literature  and  literary  men  will,  if  they  arise 
at  all,  prove  only  a  nuisance  to  society,  and 
a  poison  to  national  virtue.  How  &r  this  is 
borne  out  by  a  review  of  Alexandrian  litera- 
ture we  may  see  hereafter. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  this  point,  there 
is  another  office  which  we  should  expect  to 
find  discharged  by  the  Learned  Society  of 
the  Museum — the  office  of  practical,  as 
well  as  of  speculative  education.  We 
might  naturally  expect  to  find  something  like 
Schools  attached  to  something  like  a  Uni- 
versity I  and  it  is  with  some  regret,  though 
we  must  confess  ourselves  without  much 
surprise,  that  we  have  been  unable  to  trace 
the  slightest  hint  of  such  a  system  ia  the 
earlier  times*  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  same 
deficiency  is  observable  in  the  history  of  the 
French  philosophers  who  served  as  heralds 
to  the  French  Revolution,  and  in  the  Acade- 
my of  Frederic.  Nothing  could  be  more 
patriotic  and  comprehensively  benevolent 
than  their  views.  Their  talents  and  lives 
were  to  be  spent  in  spreading  truth,  correct- 
ing errors,  reforming  abuses,  extending  the 
power  and  knowledge,  of  mankind,  and  con* 
verting  this  benighted  earth  into  a  paradise 
of  happiness  and  freedom.  But  one  mode 
— and  some  persons  might  suppose  the 
most  obvious  and  only  mode — of  accom- 
plishing their  purpose,  they  seem  to  iiave 
quite  overlooked  ;  they  did  not  attempt  prac- 
tically to  educate  the  rising  generation. 
They  wrpte,  and  published,  and  reaped  the 
harvest  of  their  labour  in  an  ample  return 
of  popular  wonderment ;  but  tha  drudgery 
of   tuition,  the  condescension    to    inferior 


*  Aristarchus  is  indeed  mentioned  by  Suidas  as 
the  iivrtax^Xairriit  of  Crates ;  but  we  fear  the  term 
eannot  be  construed  to  mean  two  rival  schoolnms. 
ters,  in  our  modem  sense  ofthe  word  at  the  most 
it  would  imply  two  rival  schools  of  phi.ology. 
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miods,  the  patience  and  kmg  endaraaee  of 
conqoering  stubborn  wiDb,  and  drawing  out 
dormant  faculties,  and  enlightening  stupidity 
and  ignorance,  they  left  to  others ;  if  any  at- 
tempt  was  made,  it  seems  to  have  been  lirnited 
to  a  select  circle  of  submissive  disciples,  or 
to  have  taken  the  form  of  mere  professorial 
lectures,  in  which  the  vanity  of  the  teacher 
was  fully  indulged  ^without  the  slightest  sacri- 
fice of  indolence  or  patience.  The  fact  is 
remarkable,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  bear  it 
in  mind,  when  systems  of  education  are  pro- 
pounded which  happen  to  leave  out  the  only 
condition,  under  which,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  a  &]se,  momentary,  and  danger- 
ous enthusiasm,  we  can  expect  to  find  men 
billing  to  devote  themselves  heartily  and  la- 
boriously to  the  instruction  of  the  young. 
Can  education  be  carried  on — ^has  it  ever 
been  carried  on — ^in  this  way,  without  reli- 
nidn  to  inspirit  and  support,  as  well  as  to  di- 
rect the  teacher  ? 

At  a  later  period,  however,  than  the  Ptole- 
mies, Alexandria  begins  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter most  familiar  to  us  under  the  notion  of 
an  University.  It  becomes  a  place  of  edu- 
cation; and  the  Museum  must  naturally 
have  taken  a  considerable  share  in  it.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  sudden  and  spontaneous 
demand  for  instruction,  accompanied  with 
the  establishment  of  new  schools  in  every 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  simultane- 
ous with  the  rise  of  that  strong  instinct  of 
religion— or,  if  religion  is  nol  the  word,  of  su- 
perstition-—which  preceded  the  formation  of 
the  new  Platonic  [Vhikwophy.  Society  ^d 
lain  dead,  reason  was  exhausted,  morals  cor- 
rupted, truth  torn  to  atoms — all  the  higher 
interests  and  duties  of  life  crushed  under 
the  weight  of  the  Roman  domination.  Pa- 
triotism had  nothing  to  expatiate  in,  and  reli- 
gion had  become  a  farce ;  and  then,  when 
everything  seemed  lost,  a  fresh  stirring 
coromenced  beneath  the  surface,  and  man 
began  once  more  to  raise  his  head  and  east 
up  a  longing  look  for  some  higher  and  bet- 
ter things.  The  same  phenomenon  is  to  be 
observed  preparatory  to  the  reformation. 
The  same  may  be  observed  now,^  and  it 
marks  an  approaching  crisis.  Not  only  at 
Alexandria,  but  at  kome,  Athens,  Antioch, 
Marseilles,  Ephesus,  Rhodes,  Pergamus, 
Smyrna,  in  Gappadocie,  and  varidus  other 
parts,  schools -sprung  up  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  as  they  are  ^springing 
Jip  now.  and  (which  is  the  chief  point  to  be 
observed)  with  similar  novelties  and  errors 
m  their  construction. 

Under  the  old  and  original  systems  of 
government,  both  in  the  heathen  and  Chris- 
tian eras,  education  was  carried  on  by  colle- 
giate institutions,  belonging,  not  to  the  State, 
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but  to  the  Church.  Thereis  no  doubt  that 
in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  other  Eastern  em. 
pires,  there  were  institutions,  analogous  to 
the  first  schools  which  rose  up  in  Christen- 
dom under  the  wins  of  our  cathedrals  and 
monasteries  ;  and  the  advantages  were  ob. 
viouff>  The  corporate  character  of  these 
bodies  contributed  to  ensure  uniformity  and 
stability  of  doctrine.  They  compensated  fbr 
the  defects  of  individual  teachers.  They 
stood  over  the  pupil,  from  first  to  last,  with  a 
moral  authority  which  controlled  his  pas- 
sions, while  it  elevated  his  sentiments. 
They  were  enabled  to  take  in  a  wider  range 
of  education  ;  and  they  offered  a  retreat  and 
reward  to  the  yoting,  whose  education  was 
finished,  far  better,  and  more  congenial,  than 
any  which  they  are  now  compelled  to  seek 
in  the  wide  world.  Their  independence  of 
the  State  was  another  advantage ;  they  were 
not  exposed  to  the  fluctuations  of  politics ; 
they  stood  ^tween  the  roused  energies  of  a 
reason  often  turbulent,  and  of  youdifd  pas- 
sions always  rebellious — ^between  these  and 
the  supreme  civil  powers;  and  prevented 
those  collisions,  which,  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  medium,  have  always  prevailed  between 
crowds  of  undisciplined  students  and  the 
government,  which  is  obliged  to  coerce 
them.  The  German  universities  require  a 
regiment  to  manage  them  ;  the  pupils  of  the 
Ecole  Polytechnioue  are  admirable  hands  at 
a  barricade ;  and  ihe  Roman  emperors  were 
compelled  to  place  the  under-graduates  of 
Rome  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  po- 
lice,* and  to  threaten  unruly  members  with 
transportation  to  Africa.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  education  of  the  middle  ages,  in 
these  monastic  bodies,  was  'perfect,  or  any- 
thing like  perfect.  The  loss  of  Greek  liter- 
ature  lefl  them  without  any  adequate  exer- 
cise for  the  intellect ;  and  the  authority, 
which  presided  over  the  schools,  as  over  the 
churches,  was  often  abused  to  tyranny,  and 
still  more  often  neglectfully  relaxed.  Btit 
we  do  say  that  the  principle  of  educating  by 
collegiate  bodies  incorporated  in  the  church, 
instead  of  by  individuals,  or  shifting  commis- 
sions appointed  by  the  State,  is  of  incalcula- 
ble importance ;  and  its  abandonment  by  the 
foundation  of  Universities  was  one  of  the 
first  steps  to  that  career  of  insubordinatioii 
both  in  human  will  and  human  understand- 
ing, to  which  we  are  now  indebted  for  the 
calamities  that  beset  and  threaten  us. 

In  England,  and  in  England  only,  the 
same  merciful  Providence,  which  has  inter- 
posed so  often  in  behalf  of  an  ungniteful 
people,  led  the  Church  almost  tmconsciousl^ 
to  raise  up  her  own  power  within  the  civil 
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power  of  the  universities,  as  they  emanated 
from  the  Grown,  by  founding  colleges  to  re- 
ceive the  students  under  something  like  do- 
mestic protection.  The  Colleges  are  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Church,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State ;  and  when,  by  the  multi- 
plication of  colleges,  the  circles  of  each  were 
poade  at  last  to  coincide,  so  that  no  one  was 
a  member  of  the  university  without  beiQg  a 
member  of  a  college,  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  was  completed.  The  universities 
became  consolidated  with  the  Church ;  and 
all  the  dangers  of  political  interference  with 
the  quiet  sacred  duties  of  education  were 
prevented,  while  all  the  benefits  were  pre 
served,  which  might  be  derived  from  the  le- 
gitimate  superintendence  and  co-operation  of 
Uie  Crown. 

But  for  our  colleges,  the  universities  would 
by  this  time  have  been  in  the  hands  of  phi- 
losophical radicals,  instead  of  English 
Churchmen.  Hence  the  at^^cks  which 
have  been  made  on  the  collegiate  system  ; 
hence  the  plans  which  were  contrived  and 
executed  by  Whig  governments  of  revolu- 
tion <]ate.  for  corrupting  the  universities 
through  the  colleges,  and  to  which  we  un- 
doubtedly owe  the  low  state  into  which  they 
had  fallen  previous  to  their  recent  resuscita- 
tion by  their  own  energies  ;*  hence  also  the 
efforts  to  raise  up  rival  places  of  education 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  which  no  such 
bar  should  exist  to  the  difAision  of  democratic 
principles.  And  hence  also-— that  is,  from 
the  want  of  colleges— the  great  schools  and 
universities  of  Christendom,  previous  to  the 
development  ef  the  collegiate  system,  and 
those  of  heathenism,  between  the  Ptolemsan 
era  and  the  sixth  century,  became  the  focus 
of  every  mischief,  which  can  result  from  a 
high  pressure  of  intellectual  excitement  re- 
moved from  all  moral  control.  They  be- 
came what  our  educational  reformers  would 
make  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  every 
other  place  where  they  would  raise  either  a 
German  university  or  a  new-fangled  *  Na- 
tional School.' 

Crowds  of  students  wandered  about  the 
world,  picking  up  a  little  rhetoric  at  Athens, 
then  running  off  to  a  course  of  grammar  at 
Rome,  and  then  settling  for  a  time  under  a 
philosopher  at  Alexandria.  Wherever  an 
eminent  popular  professor  fixed  himself,  there 
rose  a  school  ;t  and  students  flocked  togeth- 
er, removed  from  parental  control,  with  no 
regulated  system  of  thought,  and  no  restraint 
upon  their  fancy  or  their  life.     Having  full 


•  Soe  a  ouriout  propoml  of  this  kind  m  tho  *  Col- 
ketones  Curiosa.' 

t  Polemon,  a  celebrated  sophist,  says  his  biogra- 
pber  PbUostratas  (Vit.  Sophist,  art.  Polem.),  almost 
nade  tha  i»rtiioe  of  Smyrna  by  givinf  his  lectures 


licence  to  choose  their  own  teacher,  thej 
chose,  as  we  might  natursily  expect,  ^the 
mast  florid,  worthless  rhetorician,  or  the 
wildest  enthusiast.  They  listened  to  him, 
as  long  as  they  liked,  deifying  him^ — (it  is 
the  constant  language  of  Eunapius)--4nd 
worshipping  him  with  an  adulation  which 
converted  the  whole  tribe  of  professors,  as 
Philostratos  observes,  into  a  set  of '  peacocks.' 
As  the  government  patronised  all  sects  alike, 
and  endowed*  chairs  of  Stoicism,  Peripa- 
teticism.  Epicurism,  snd  Platonism,  with  the 
most  liberal  promiscuousness,  all  symptoms 
of  definiteness  or  stability  of  doctrine — or, 
indeed,  of  belief  in  anything  but  the  whim 
of  the  moment — were  efiectually  destroyed. 
The  choice  of  teachers  being  open,  the  pro- 
fessor was  compelled  to  court  instead  of  gov. 
erning  his  audience;  his  fees  depended  on 
his  popularity ;  and  the  lamentation  of  Au- 
gustin  is  borne  out  by  many  other  writers, 
that  to  cheat  the  professor  of  his  pay  was  as 
common  at  Rome,  as  to  insult  him  in  the 
lecture-room  was  common  at  Carthage. 

The  rivalry  of  these  learned  individuals 
was  not  confined  to  their  chairs  in  the 
schools,  where  each  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish his  own  supremacy,  and  theory  after 
theory  rose  and  fell  like  sand-hills  in  an  hour- 
glass.    It  extended  beyond  the  precincts.t 

*  Atheneus,  lib.  xilh^p.  610.  This  was  done 
among  others,  by  the  Antonines  at  Atlien%  who 
assigned  an  annual  stipend  of  10,000  drachmas  to 
each  of  the  chairs — ^not  a  yery  liberal  allowance, 
eoBsidermgr  the  habits  and  wealth  of  the  day  (T^o- 
eian.  in  Eumich.  Philoetr.  Vit.  Soph.  lib.  ii.  c.  3;) 
bat  these  salaries  were  augmented  bv  fees.  Gih- 
bon's  remark  on  the  fact  is  wortliy  of  him  : — *  It  is 
remarkable/  he  says,  *  that  the  impartial  favour  of 
the  Anionines  was  bestowed  on  the  four  advene 
sects  of  philosophy,  which  they  considered  as  eqnaL 

ly  useful,  or  at  least  as  equally  innocent. After 

banishing  Epicanis,  and  silencing  his  doctrines, 
they  recalled  him— convinced,  by  the  experience  of 
affcs,  that  the  moral  eharacter  of  philosophers  is  not 
amcted  by  the  diversity  of  their,  theological  speco. 
lations/— (voL  iv.  o.  xv.  p.  116. 4to.)  We  had  al. 
ways  understood  that  the  mors!  and  theological  spe. 
culations  of  Epicurus— as  of  every  other  teacher  pre. 
tending  to  the  name  of  a  philosopher — were  so  blend, 
ed  as  to  be  inseparable ;  that,  in  fact,  religion  was  a 
part  of  moraUty,  and  morality  of  religion :  snd  that 
religion  could  no  more  eadst  without  a  coiiespond- 
ing  theology,  than  a  man*s  body  without  his  bones, 
or  siFections  without  an  object  to  rest  on.  It  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  soon  men  as  the  Anto- 
nines should  have  considered  Epieurism  «nd  Sto- 
icism equally  nsefol,  or  eqnallv  innocent.  They 
might  as  well  have  assented  at  once  to  two 
systems  of  astronomy  as  equally  true,  one  of  which 
made  the  sun  go  round  the  earth,  and  the  other 
the  earth  roand  the  son.  The  real  fkat  was, 
that  no  philosophy  at  all  was  taught  in  these 
chairs;  and  the  schools  had  dwindled  down  into 
mere  theatres  for  rhetorical  display.  All  prmciple 
had  vanished,  when  contradictions  were  eqoilly  pa. 
tronised* 

t  Eeaspii*  Vit.  Pieans.  p.  133, 
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Batde9-«4uid  batdes  between  opposite  class. 
68,  and  sometimes  betweeo  diTOreot  coun< 
trymen,  who  ranged  themselves  into  na. 
tfooal  lectures  under  national  professors, 
disturbed  the  streets  of  Athens — just  as 
they  used  ta  disturb  the  streets  of  Oxford 
.  before  the  collegiate  system  was  formed  ; 
when  Welshmen  were  Imnded  against  Irish- 
men, Boglishmen  sgainst  Scotchmen,  and 
even  founders  of  coHeges  were  compelled  to 
insert  in  their  statutes,  that  *  Northmen 
should  not  abuse  Southmen,  nor  Southmen 
Northmen.'  The  whole  population,  say  both 
Gregory  Naxianzenf  and  ESunapius,  took  an 
interest  in  the  rival  chairs ;  and  no  sooner 
did  a  vessd  arrive  at  Athens,  than  men  sta* 
tioned  *  at  the  quays,  on  the  heights,  in  the 
streets,'  seized  on  the  candidates  for  aca. 
demical  honours,  and  carried  them  off  in  tri* 
umph  to  the  fevourite  professor,  and  the 
boarding^iouse  which  he  patronised.  The 
«ame  writers  give  an  amusmg  account  of  the 
process  of  matriculation  amongihe  gentlemen 
under*graduates  of  Athens.  No  sooner  was 
Freshman  announced  than  the  whole  body 
waited  on  him,  and  led  him  off  to  the  baths, 
in  a  triumphal  processbn,  insulting  and 
abusing  him  the  whole  way,  till  they  arrived 
at  the  door,  which  they  assaulted,  and,  to 
use  an  academical  phrase,  'sported,'  and 
left  the  poor  man  half  dead  with  alarm  and 
vacation;  the  discipline  appears  to  have 
been  so  severe  and  painful  to  an  ingenuous 
mind,  that  Eunapius  expresses  the  deepest 
spratitude  to  his  tutor  Pronrestus,  for  having 
interfered  to  save  him  from  it;  and  Gregory, 
in  his  funeral  oration  on  Basil,  congratu- 
lates himself  on  having  been  able  to  per- 
form  the  same  kind  office  fbr  that  dear  friend. 
Other  traits  occur  in  scattered  writinp 
which  imply  alike  a  coarse  and  undisciplined, 
and  almost  brutal  tone  of  mind  in  the  ancient 
universities ;  and  though  we  are  not  to  con- 
ibund  mere  juvenile  ebullitions  of  vivacity 
with  a  recklessness  and  want  e(  feeling,  or 
to  deny  that  doors  are  sometimes  *  sported' 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  bonfires 
lighted  at  times  in  one  college,  and  fire- 
works disseminated  in  another,  an  Bnglish- 
man  may  well  be  proud  of  the  general  dis- 
ciplined gentlemanly  feeling  which  pervades 
his  collegiate,  universities,  and  which  so 
keeps  down  the  rude  insolent  spirit  too  gene* 
rally  prevalent  in  assemblages  of  3roung 
men,  that  with  all  their  freedom  of  associa- 
tion quarrelling  is  most  rare,  and  duelling — 
the  very  life  of  a  German  student^-altogethp 
er  unknown.  All  this,  also,  is  owing  to  our 
collegiate  discipline ;  and  unless  we  wish  to 
see  the  young  men  of  England  reduced,  in 
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tone  and  habtts  of  life,  to  the  level  of  Ger. 
man  hirwkenf  or,  what  may  be  still  worse, 
to  that  of  the  medical  tyros  in  London,  we 
shall  not  mxShx  any  new  system  to  be  intro* 
duced,  which,  though  it  increased  the  nuno- 
ber  of  students  in  our  old  universities,  would 
leave  them  without  the  domestic  shelter  of  a 
college.  Far  rather  shall  we  join  in  the  ef* 
forts,  which  the  governors  of  the  London 
Hospitals  are,  it  is  understood,  now  making, 
to  provide  them  with  similar  institutions  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

Of  the  e£^ts  of  this  style  of  education  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  If  on  edu- 
cation, as  it  is  said,  depends  the  fate  of  a 
country,  to  this  we  must  ascribe  the  forma- 
tion of  that  spirit  under  which  nation  afier 
nation  fell  a  prey  to  Rome ;  through  which 
Rome  itself,  exbiausted  with  civil  wars,  sunk 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors,  and  the 
arms  of  the  north ;  and  liberty,  virtue,  rea* 
son,  and  truth  disappeared  from  the  heathen 
world,  imtil  Christianity  came  down  from 
heaven  to  revive  their  ashes.  The  f^veat 
mass  of  Alexandrian  literature  has  perished 
by  its  own  acknowledged  worthlessoess. 
The  Greek  of  the  later  cbys  is  almost  value, 
loss — the  Roman  is  but  a  fiiint  copy  from  the 
Greek  ;  and  the  only  portion  which  is  origi- 
nal and  commanding  was  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  crimes  and  follies  of  a  noost  pro- 
fligate ag|e.  When  strength  of  mind  a^;ain 
appears,  it  is  in  the  form  of  Christianity ; 
and  Gruizot's  observation  on  France  is  true 
of  the  whole  of  tluU  period,  *  ilmt  with  all 
the  advantages  of  patronage,  establishments, 
public  favour,  and  prescriptive  influence  pos» 
sessed  by  the  heathen  universities,  it  was  in 
the  Christian  schools  alone  that  any  advance 
was  made  by  human  reason,  or  any  contri* 
bution  stored  up  for  the  benefit  of  truth.'* 
But  we  must  proceed  to  one  more  and  the 
last  point* 

With  this  tendency  to  remove  restrictions, 
both  on  the  private  life  and  course  of  study 
of  tiie  pupil,  and  on  the  extravagances  and 
fancies  of  the  teacher,  there  was  naturally 
coupled  a  phenomenon,  which  has  revived 
in  the  modern  parallel  period--an  enormous 
multiplk^ation  of  books.  We  are  not  among 
those  who  would  abolish  the  printing-press, 
or  prohibit  reading;  but  we  hold,  as  the 
wisest  of  men  have  held,  that  much  readins; 
without  much  thinking*  and  either,  or  both 
together,  without  a  livmg  moral  power  stand- 
ing by  to  interpret,  explain,  correct,  apply, 
discriminate,  and  confirm  written  teaching — 
to  prepare  the  mind  for  receiving  it,  and  to 
impress  it  on  the  mind  when  received,  by  a 
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system  of  catechetical  iostractioii — is  oot 
merely  useless,  but  is  mosi  highly  perDi- 
eious. 

A  book  cannot  speak ;  it  camot  answer 
interrogatories ;  it  cannot  rebuke  presump- 
tion;  it  lies  powerless  in  onr  hands;  it 
rouses  no  shame  by  its  presence ;  it  pro- 
vokes no  reluctant  curiosity;  it  sttitiulates 
no  industry,  except  in  minds  of  the  Jiighest 
order,  and  in  subjects  intrinsically  inviting ; 
it  cannot  compel  attention,  nor  punish  neg- 
lect. The  mind  sits  listlessly  and  indolently 
waiting  for  the  ideas  as  they  come^  without 
taking  trouble  to  anticipate,  arrange,  or  sift 
them,  and  looking  only  to  be  amused^  and 
the  living  principle  within  it  soon  learns  to 
domineer  over  the  dead  letter,  to  pronounce 
on  it  as  a  judge ;  to  criticise  and  pervert ; 
to  make  it  the  mere  echo  of  itself;  to  teach 
instead  of  being  taught.  Unlimited  to  one 
class  of  subjects,  it  ranges  over  the  wide 
field  of  literature,  picking  up  a  smattering 
of  every  thing,  and  knowing  little  of  any.  It 
will  read  for  display,  because  to  study  for 
troth's  sake  is  a  painful,  laborious  process ; 
and  either  a  meretricious  rhetoric,  or  a  cap* 
tious  logic,  or  a  farrago  of  bare  facts,  will 
be  the  object  of  its  pursuit,  because  these 
only  will  enable  a  man  to  gain  an  easy  ap« 
plause  in  ordinary  society.  Hence  conceit, 
arrogance,  frivolity,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
literary  vices.  Hence  also  the  pretension 
to  a  universal  knowledge--* to  something 
which  may  enable  the  possessor  to  shine  on 
every  subject  and  in  every  companv.  And 
as  rhetoric,  logic,  and  what  is  called  general 
information,  have  each  this  advantage,  we 
find  them  all  the  prevailing  fashion  in  the 
Alexandrian  nra,  as  well  as  in  the  ages 
preceding  the  Reformation,  and  in  oar  own. 
'  Nor  must  we  forget  the  inevitable  resuk 
of  a  multiforious  reading  without  a  guide*- 
the  loss  of  truth — that  truth  which  is  but 
one,  and  which  few  can  keep  in  si^ht,  when 
wandering  over  a  variety  of  systems.  Hence 
mainly  the  syncretistic  principle  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school-^-^  principle  exhibited  in  the 
very  first  formatkm  of  the  Piolemffian  libra- 
ry. Demetrius  Phalereos  was  especially 
enjoined*  to  collect  together  all  the  vfrii" 
tfifi  tfi  Oie  uwU.  The  king,-  it  is  added, 
•  wrote  letters  lo  every  king  and  governor, 
entreating  them  to  send  him  every  kind  of 
work,'  poets,  novel-writers,  oratorb-,  sophists, 
physicians,  medico-sophists,  historiogra- 
phers, *  and  others,'  whatever  the  precise  cha- 
racter of  these  authors  may  have  been. 
When  he  inquired  of  the  librarian  how  many 
had  been  accumulated,  he  was  reminded  not 


only  of  the  Jewish  seriptnres  yet  unobCained, 
but  of  a  *  multitude  of  worka  still  lying  hid 
among  the  Ethiopians,  Iniiians,  Persians. 
Elamites,  Babylonians,  Aasyrians,  Ch^ds- 
ans,  and  Latins.*  And,  according  to  Ce- 
drenus,  f  he  even  procured  the  translatioa 
into  Greek,  not  only  of  the  Old  Testament, 
butofChaldoBan,  Egyptian,  and  Latin  works, 
to  the  amount  of  100,000  volumee.  We 
must  be  cautious  in  receiving  such  state- 
ments, but  the  principle  is  albwed. 

The  next  step  to  the  formation  of  such  a 
library :(  was  the  creation  of  a  similar  litera- 
ture ;  and  never  was  a  parallel  more  remark- 
able than  between  the  literature  of  Europe 
in  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and  that  which 
rose  up  in  Egypt  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Ptolemies,  to  pave  the  way  first  for  a  scep- 
tical philosophy,  ^n  for  a  frivolous  phyai<»l 
science,  as  it  is  called,  and  then  for  panthe- 
ism :  but  this  subject  is  too  laige  and  im- 
portant to  be  treated  ctnrsorily,  and  must  be 
reserved  for  another  oocasfon.    * 

But  the  whole  subject  of  popular  Uteratme 
requires  the  deepest  consideration.  The 
press  is  pouring  out  every  day  a  tide  of 
books,  which  distract  the  attention,  weaken 
the  judgment,  corrupt  the  taste,  and  defy  the 
criticism  of  the  public  by  their  very  multi- 
tude. Every  one,  young  or  old,  man  or 
woman,  fool  or  wise,  thinks  himself  able  to 
say  something  which  may  catdi  the  pnblio 
eye,  and  raise  himself  either  money  or  noto- 
riety. The  whole  world  is  become  a  great 
school,  where  all  the  .pupils  have  turned 
themselves  into  teachers;  and  the  ravenous 
appetite  of  an  idle  people,  alwajrs  cravins 
for  some  new  excitement  or  amusement,  and 
ready  to  swallow  the  most  unwholesome  food, 
is  daily  stimulating    the    market.     WJisit 


•  Bpiphan.  de  Moifl.  et  Pond.  $  9.   Josep.  Ant. 


*  Epiphan.  ib. 

t  Hist.  Comp.  p.  130.  ed.  Xylander. 

X  The  hntory  of  the  Alezsndmn  litmiy  is^oy 
perplexed ;  but  theai  who  wiah  to  eater  into  it^  the 
following  worke  may  be  leferred  to  : — Strabo  £reo- 
grap.  lib.  xiii.  p.  609 ;  Ammianus  Marcellinas,  lib. 
xxii.;  Plutarch  Apopbtheg.  Reg. ;  AihenaBuo,  lib. 
I.e.  3 ;  Vitttivius  Profit,  lib.  7 :  Joaephu*  Antiq. 
xii.  3;  Contra  Apioa,  ii.  7;  IrenaBM,  lit.  26;  Cls- 
mens  AUzandria.  StromaU  lib.  i.  o.  23;  CyriU. 
Uierosol.  Catechet.  iv.  34 ;  Epiphanius  de  Mens. 
et  Ponder.  9 ;  Hieronyinus  Comment,  in  Danielem, 
lib.  zi. ;  Angost.  Cint.  Dei,  xviii.  43.  Besides  the 
following  modems;  Joatas  lipsias  De  BihUot.  11; 
Bonamy  M^m.  de  l*Aoad6mie  des  Inioiiptions,  iz. 
10 ;  Bech  Specimen  Hist.  Bibliot.  Alezand. ;  Sainte 
Croix,  Magasin  Encyclop.  torn.  y.  p.  433;  Rein- 
hard  Ueber  die  letzten  Scbicksaler ;  Matter  snr 
I*  Boole  d*Alezandrie,  ¥o1.  i.  p.  47 ;  Gnericke  on  tho 
Cateehetioal  Sohool ;  Fabricius  Biblioth.  Or»c.  ed. 
Harles,  vol.  ii.  p.  500.  W^e  most  not  forget  tho 
work  of  the  learned  Joachim  Maderus,  who  has 
given  an  account  of  all  the  libraries  in  the  world, 
tneliidhig  toooe  which  were  ooltectad  besoio  tho 
floods—*  Do  Lihni.et  MiUBthieia AaMihiTiniik* 
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tbonld  we  say  if  qmui  had  Ae  power  of  ao 
Tolatiliaing  a  grain  of  araenic  that  its.efflu- 
tIuih  should  spread  over  a  whole  country, 
«:iteriDg  into  every  house,  and  penetrating 
to  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  body  t  and  yet, 
until  it  is  shown  that  the  human  mind  is 
good  itself  and  a  source  of  good — that  it  is 
not,  what  we  know  it  to  be,  sare  only  when 
purified  by  religion»  oornipt  itself,  and  a 
corrupter  of  others :  this  power,  which  every 
man  possesses  and  so  many  exercise,  of  dif- 
fusing their  thoughts  over  the  world,  and 
inaiauating  them  into  the  heart  of  a  nation, 
is,  in  reality,  the  power  of  spreading  a  pes- 
tilential miasma. 
'And,  therefore,  the  Subject  of  popular 
literature  is  a  question  of  deep  anxiety ;  and 
the  church  ought,  without  delay,  to  examine 
it*  and  to  provide  a  literature  for  this  country, 
which,  if  it  cannot  expel  the  present  from 
the  market,  may  at  least  supply  the  wants, 
and  prevent  the  infection  of  the  sounder  part 
of  the  population.    Some  steps  to  thiv  end 
have  already  been  taken,  and  we  trust  they 
will  be  followed  up.    Instead  of  being  alarm- 
ed  at  the  assertion  so  cunningly  made,  in 
order  to  drive  truth  out  of  tl^  world,  that 
every  science  and  art  should  be.  cautiously 
kept  apart,  and  religion  and  politics  be  con- 
ined  to  one  province  of  their  own,  let  it  be 
boldly  maintained  that  religion  and  politics 
have  no  such  separate  province — ^that  they 
are  the  lords  ami  masten  of  the  whole  range 
of  science ;   with  a  rif^t  to  interfere  and 
overrule  the  moment,  though  not  before, 
their  laws  are  impugned  in  any  part ;  and 
demanding  to  be  reoognisf^d  m  all — to  have 
their  names  proclain^  and  their  decrees 
registered  in  a//— in  allegiance  to  their  para- 
mount authority. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  bring  men  to  believe, 
true  as  it  is,  that  to  write  is  not  to  be  wise — 
that  to  read  is  not  to  learn — that  literature 
is  no  proof  of  enlightenment.  Talking  much, 
we  know,  from  the  highest  authorities,  is  a 
sign  of  folly  ;  listening  greedily  to  the  idle 
talk  of  others  is  no  great  symptom  of  sense ; 
and  whether  we  hear  with  ears  or  eyes,  and 
talk  with  tongue  or  pen,  it  matters  little. 

But  we  may,  by  great  exertions,  construct 
a  fresh  literature,  less  mischievous  than  the 
present — a  new  river,  instead  of  the  ditch- 
water  of  the  Tharoea.  We  may,  at  least, 
fumigate  the  press ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
every  book  written  should  be  imbued  and 
impregnated  with  sound  principles,  both  re- 
Jigioua  and  political.  Poetry,  history,  philo- 
sophy, travels,  novels,  reviews,  newspapers, 
grammars,  every  thing  should  contain  in 
them  the  great  trudra,  which  it  is  required  to 
inculcate  on  the  huflum  mind.  HomeTooke 
and  Cobbett  wsnpt  up  tbeur  deniooratioal 


poisons  in  syntax  sad  etymology. ,  The  Jesu. 
its  made  evep  the  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  a 
disseminator  of  popery.  '  Give  me  the  mak- 
ing of  your,  ballads,'  said  a  keen  observer  of 
mankind, '  and  I  care  Utile  who  makes  your 
laws.'  And  it  is  because  we  have  neglected 
these  simple  lessone,  that  boys  can  scarcely 
find  a  history  of  the  day  which  does  not 
make  them  admire  rebellion  and  despise 
obedience — o^  a  book  on  morajs,  which  cloes 
not  set  religion  aside-— or  a  poem,  which  ia 
not  a  pander  to  aome  aiUy  sentiment,  or  somfi 
vicious  passion. 

We  have  thrown  together  a  few  observa* 
tions,  which  have  occurred  in  examining  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Alexandrian  philo* 
sophy.     No  system  of  philosophy  falls  from 
the  clouds ;  it  is  the  growth  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstances* and  preceded  by  many  symp* 
toms— often  slight,  and  at  first  sight  fanciful, 
but  to  a  carefiil  observer,  very  real.    It  was 
when  a  belief  in  a  definite  system  of  revealed 
religious  truth  had  been  destroyed  by  popu- 
lar licentiousness^  by  the-bad  policy  of  kings, 
by  the  extravagance  of  rationalism,  by  the 
corruption*  of  the  professed  teachers  of  the 
truth,  and  the  dtasonaiona  of  those  who  rebeL 
led  from  it— that  reason  fell  back  on  a  new 
religioiia  ciieed,  iavepted  by  itself;  full,  if 
we  trust  to  those  whose  principles  had  over- 
thrown the  old.creed,  of  the  grossest  super, 
stitioa  and  absuidity.    Doubt  and  scepticism 
had  left  the  htHnan  heart  without  any  thing 
to  satisfy  its  cravings,  and  the  human  intel- 
lect without  foundation  or  support ;  and  both 
heart  and  intellect  fell  prostrate  under  a  new 
system  of  doctrine,  which,  before  any  one 
would  acknowledge  it,  was  compelled  to 
take  the  form  of  the  old.     It  gave  again  to 
the  educated  few  the  very  truths  which  tiie 
sceptic  and  the  sophist  had  covered  with 
ridicule  ;  but  gave  them  stripped  of  the  only 
authority  on  which  they  could  legitimately 
be  embraced— the  authority  of  a  definite 
revelation,  committed  to  the  guardianship  of 
a  Church.    Its  spirit  entered  into  the.  popu- 
lace as  well  as  into  philosophers ;  and  instead 
of  atheism,  it  engendered  a  blind  superstition.' 
Magic,  astrology,  divination,  fanaticism—- 
which  received,  with  open  arms,  the  first 
madman  or  impostor  who  pretended  to  com- 
municate with  heaven — succeeded  to  popu- 
lar irreligion.     Those  centuries,  like  ours, 
had  in  abundance  their  IrWngs,  and  South- 
cotes,  and  Thorns,  and  Bryans,  and  Owens, 
and  Matthews,  in  the  persons  of  their  Alex- 
anders* and  Apolloniuses,  and  the  whole 
bigoted  and  credulous  train,  who  first  em- 
braced Christianity  without  due  cdlegianoe 
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to  the  auth6rit]r  of  the  Charch,  and  then  fell 
away  into  the  ranks  of  the  Grnoatics. 

The  circamstances  which  preceded  the 
growth  of  this  spirit  were  the  same  as  in  oar 
own  day — luxury— comnSerce — manufac* 
tares— a  commixture  of  people— accumula- 
tions of  the  populace  in  large  cities — ^habits 
of  lawlessness  and  self-indulgence— the  de- 
struction of  old  institutions,  civil  as  well  as 
religious — ^the  breaking  up  of  great  hierar- 
chie»— the  creation  of  ill  governed  schools 
— ^the  substitution  of  tiulrttc(toii  for  education 
— ^the  diffusion  of  general  information  in  the 
place  of  sound  practical  knowledge  —  the 
encouragement  of  physical  science  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  deep  philosophy — the  spread  of 
habits  of  criticism,  and  disputation  and  scep- 
ticism— civilisation  (no  called)  mistaken  for 
improvement — the  encouragemennt  of  liter- 
ary men  apart  from  religious  priaciple8,^r 
Citive  duties — ^the  unregulated  increase  of 
ks,  and  a  universal  adulation  and  subjec- 
tion of  mind,  not  to  the  legitimate  authority 
of  truth,  but  to  a  tyrant,  or  to  fashion,  or  to 
public  opinion ;  as  a  parasite  submits  to  the 
master  who  feeds  him,  or  a  popular  dema- 
gogue fawns  upon  his  mob,  and  yields  with- 
out struggle  to  the  pressure  from  without. 
And  now  in  Europe,  exactly  in  proportion 
as  these  causes  have  operated,  Christianity 
is  giving  way  beneath  an  invading  panthe- 
ism. In  Qermany,  in  France,  even  anx>ng 
educated  men  in  fengland,  whose  education 
has  not  been  carried  on  in  the  great  schools 
of  the  Church,  or  on  the  principles  of  the 
Church,  pantheism  is  an  avowed  creed. 
Among  the  dregs  of  our  population,  though 
under  no  classical  name,  the  same  spirit  is 
working.  Socialism  is  a  vulgar  pantheism ; 
and  that  it  will  gain  ground,  and  prevail  to  a 
considerable  extent,  we  cannot  doubt,  any 
more  than  that  a  seed  will  thrive  in  a  soil 
well  fitted  for  its  reception.  Whether  Pro- 
vidence has  in  store  for  us  any  aid  to  meet 
and  expel  it — any  resuscitation  of  his  Church 
^-any  widespreading  calamity,  which  may 
rouse  men  from  their  dreams,  and  throw 
them  back  on  the  realities  of  the  Church — 
or  that  Church  will  be  left,  amidst  the  flood, 
a  small  and  narrow  ark,  still  holding  the 
truth  committed  to  it  above  the  waters,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  though  few  receive 
it — it  is  not  for  ns  to  prophesy.  But  man 
eatmoi  be  an  atheist :  and  when  atheism  is 
excluded,  and  the  trtrth  which  comes  from 
God  is  rejected  as  fhlse,  what  remains  but 
to  fill  up  the  void  by  a  system  invented  by 
man,  and,  in  flying  from  a  Caf  holic  religion, 
to  fall  down  and  worship  an  idol  1 


Art.  IV.  ^l.  Tlrd  Annual  Report  of  ike 
Registrar^Generaf  of  Birthe^  Deaihe^  and 
Marriages.     1889. 

2.  Statistical  Report  on  the  Sickness^  Mor- 
tAlihf,  afui  Invaliding  among  the  Droops 
in  the  Wesi  Indies.  Prepared  from  the 
Records  of  the  Army  Medical  Department 
and  War-Oflice  Returns.     1838. 

a  Ditto,  ditto,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  British  America. 
1989. 

4.  Ditto,  diHo,for  Western  Africa,  SL  He- 
lena, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  andihe  Mau^ 
ritius.     1840. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear^  it  is  certain 
that  a  man's  health,  nay  life,  is  nearly  as 
much  in  the  keeping  of  those  of  whom  he 
knows  nothing  as  in  his  own.  Of  the  three 
influences  mainly  acting  on  it — himself^  so- 
ciety, and  external  nature — ^the  first  bears 
on  it  most  intensely,  the  second  nrraet  covert- 
ly, the  last  most  constantly.  Moral  culture 
may  teach  tho  individual  so  to  curb  his  pas- 
sions and  appetites  as  to  develope  all  the 
forces  of  his  oi^nisation  in  their  most 
healthful  scope,  or  its  neglect  may  set  them 
loose  as  the  deadliest  instruments  of  self- 
destruction.  * 

The  social  system  acts  tipon  as  not  only 
through  its  fkshions  and  customs,  but  by  the 
power  of  government;  and  an  ill  considered 
impost  indirectly  afi^cting  the  food,  the  habi- 
tation, or  the  clothing  of  the  community, 
shall  send  more  to  their  graves  than  ever 
fell  by  the  sword  or  spear.  Climate  is  al- 
ways so  greatly  ameliorated  by  civilisation 
that  we  may  safely  say  that  it  forms  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  fact,  that  all  the  sources 
enumerated  as  influencing  life,  are  greatly 
modifiable,  so  that,  though  we  may  not  believe 
with  M.  Qoetelet  in  the  perfectibility  of  oar 
race,  we  may  yet  be  sure  that  all  its  numerous 
ills  may  be  immeasurably  lessened.  Nothing 
is  truer  than  that  the  mortality  of  a  kingdom 
is  the  best  guage  of  its  happiness  and  pros* 
parity.  Show  us  a  community  wallowing  in 
vici,  whether  from  the  pamperings  of  Juxur? 
or  the  recklessness  of  poverty,  and  we  wtii 
show  you  that  there  truly  the  wages  of  sin 
are  death.  Point  out  the  government  legis- 
lating only  for  a  financial  return,  regardless 
or  ignorant  of  the  indirect  effects  of  their 
enactments,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  pieces 
of  silver  have  been  the  price  of  blood.  It  is 
only  by  such  large  surveys  as  are  contained  in 
the  parliamentary  documents  now  before  us 
that  the  state  of  the  pablic  health  can  be  as- 
certained. And  admirably  do  these  Reports 
shuw  it.  Many  a  peccant  and  cankrous 
sore,  eating  into  the  core  of  the  body  politic, 
is  there  hid  bare  ;  nod  oiaiqr  M  aril  wUch 
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^ould  hare  remained  latent  until  it  had  ga(h- 
ered  streDgth  to  sweep  like  a  pestilence  aver 
our  land,  is  hete  detected  and  exposed  to 
those  who  hav^  the  power  at  least  to  pre. 
Tent  it. 

The  Military  Reports  are  the  mo9t  valua- 
ble gifl,  as  to  the  effects  of  ctimate,  which 
ever  has  been  made  to  medicine,  and  reflect 
the  highest  credit  not  only  on  Major  Tulloch, 
under  whose  especial  auspices  they  are  pro- 
ducedy  and  on  his  assistant,  Dr.  Balfour,  but 
on  those  offices,  whatever  they  are,  in  which 
such  minute  particulars  have  been  so  accurate- 
ly kept,  as  to  allow,  at  a  moment's  notice,  the 
production  of  such  a  mass  of  valuable  results 
as  we  now  have.  Other  nations  may  have 
possessed  an  extent  of  territory  equal  to  that 
of  the  British  empire,  but  ours  is  the  first 
which  has  put  forth  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
so  noble  a  monument  as  this.  Besides  ar. 
ranging  and  collecting  the  enormous  mass 
of  materials  implied  in  the  returns  of  the 
British  army  for  twenty  years,  Major  Tul- 
kxsh  has  added  a  series  of  observations  on 
the  influence  of  heat,  electricity,  soil,  culture, 
moisture,  in  a  word,  on  the  circumstances 
determining  climate  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
which  are  models  of  industry  and  research, 
and  invaluable  as  records. 

The  Report  of  the  Registrar-general  is  the 
first  of  an  annual  series  exhibiting  the  soctial 
state  of  England  ;  and  let  us  frankly  own, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  objections  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  registration  bills,  this,  the 
registration  of  deaths,  ought  to  be  retained. 
Politics  and  party  should  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  public  health — and  public 
health  is  not  ascertainable  nor  remediable 
unless  such  a  search  into  all  which  aflects  it 
is  presented  to  the  nation.  We  understand 
that  though  the  original  bill  required  the  re. 
gistration  of  deaths,  it  did  not  require  that  the 
pauses  of  death  should  be  mentioned ;  and 
this  has,  we  believe,  been  the  sole  work  of 
the  registrar.general.  To  him  we  are  also 
indebted  for  a  new  weekly  bill  of  mortality  for 
the  metropolis,  which  is  in  every  respect  im- 
measurably  superior  to  the  old  one.  In  the 
detail  he  has  been  ably  assisted  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Fanr.  We  remark  that  an  earnest 
pledge  to  further  Mr.  Lister's  object  has 
been  put  forth  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  and  by  the  Society  of  Apoth- 
ecaries, together  with  an  injunction  to  all 
members  of  their  respective  bodies  over 
England  to  do  the  like ;  and  on  the  whole, 
we  rejoice  to  find  that  all  classes,  lay  and 
clerical^  have  promptly  answered  the  de*- 
mands  of  the  registrar-general  in  matters  in 
whk:h  all  are  alike  interested.  In  the 
abstract  of  deaths  Mr.  Lister  has  entered 
into  minute  details,  exhibiting  enumerattooe 


of  the  deaths  of  persons  of  each  sex  at  every 
surcessive  year  of  age ;  thus  collecting  a 
large  mass  of  accurate  particulars,  which 
will  apply  with  greater  certainty  to  the  pur^ 
poses  of  insurance  than  those  we  had  hith* 
erto  possessetl.  The  discrepancies  existing 
among  sets  of  tables,  hitherto  serving  as  data 
in  the  enormous moneytransactions connect* 
ed  with  life  insurance  and  annuities,  are,  as 
exhibited  in  a  late  Parliamentary  return,  and 
excerpted  in  the  registrar-general's  report, 
^uite  shameful.  Of  course  the  value  of  Mr. 
Lister^s  returns  wil)  increase  annually ;  and 
a  mean,  derived  from  quinquennial  or  decen- 
nial observations,  will  probably  leave  noth- 
ing on  this  head  to  be  desired. 

In  the  present  report  Mr.  Lister  has  di. 
vided  England  into  twenty-five  districts,  *  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  town  with  country, 
agricultural  with  mining  and  manufacturing 
districts,  elevated  with  low  situations,  the 
maritime  with  the  inland,' — with  the  view  of 
furnishing  better  material  for  the  use  of  ben- 
efit  and  friendly  societies ; — the  actuary  for 
the  national  debt  having  stated  in  1833  that 
the  difi*erence  of  mortality  in  different  districts 
was  utterly  unknown,  and  that  tables  for  the 
use  of  the  poorer  classes,  in  reference  to 
sickness  and  mortality,  could  not  at  that 
time  be  constructed  for  want  of  accurate  in* 
formation.  Considering  how  extensive  and 
how  necessary  these  systems  of  mutual 
support  among  the  poor  are,  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Lister  in  the  principle  of  a  divisk>n  of 
England  into  well-marked  districts,  having 
common  properties.  We,  however,  are 
advocates  for  a  minuter  division  than  that 
which  he  has  adopted.  What  everybody 
wishes  to  know  is  the  mortality  of  his  own 
town  or  village,  and  this  in  the  main  would, 
in  spite  of  its  minuteness,  lead  to  the  most 
practical  results.  The  mortality  of  places 
called  low  or  hilly  is  very  various,  and  we 
shall  show  that  the  ii^fluence  of  locality  is 
minute,  so  that  two  spots  contiguous  to  each 
other  yield  by  no  means  a  similar  ratio. 
Thus  the  mortality  of  London  is  one  thing, 
but  the  mortality  of  its  various  parishes 
another ;  some  of  them  being  twice,  thrice, 
or  even  four  times  that  of  others.  We 
therefore  would  recommend  the  exhibition 
of  the  mortality  of  the  various  counties, 
towns,  and  parishes,  as  they  are  laid  down  in 
the  map,  as  the  most  useful  for  all  purposes, 
even  for  those  of  subsequent  generalisation, 
such  as  the  registrar.general  has  now  oflfered* 
The  labour  all  this  implies,  and  the  volumi* 
nousness  of  the  result,  should  be  no  draw- 
backs to  the  attempt ;  while  the  advantage 
attendant  on  the  exhibition  of  the  relative 
salubrity  of  places  i  stead  of  distrmts  wouU 
infallibly  and  rapidly  lead  to  the  endearour 
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or&nelioratingthe  wwse.^  It  is  nobody's 
business  to  attempt  to  aher  the  physical 
condition  of  a  county,  though  many  a  squire 
and  many  a  clergyman  does  that  of  his 
village  and  cure,  and  would  do  so  with 
forester  unity  of  purpose  and  %ifect  were  hs 
ills  clearly  hud  before  him.  Of  course  we 
would  not  carry  this  minuteness  of  subdivision 
beyond  a  certain  point.  In  most  Instances 
those  living  in  the  same  parish  might  be 
assumed  to  be  under  similar  influences ;  it 
might  be  advisable,  where  the  parish  is  very 
extensive  and  consisting  of  several  separate 
masses  of  population*  to  take  each  separately. 
We  venture  merely  to  throw  out  these 
remarks,  being  convinced  that  if  these 
twenty-five  larger  subdivisions  of  England 
be  reproduced  from  year  to  year,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  disentangle  the  efficient  causes 
of  evil  from  the  mass  which  smothers  them^ 
and  the  great  practical  benefits  of  registra- 
tion will  be  reduced  to  speculation.  The 
■timukis  to  action  given  by  Mr.  Lister's 
first  report  has  arisen  more  from  his  special 
deductions  than  from  his  larger  generalisa- 
tion :  thus  it  is  the  difference  of  mortality 
among  the  difierent  parishes  of  London 
which  has  called  forth  the  energies  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  his  diocese.  One 
other  remark  too  we  would  make,  and  it  is 
that  the  very  valuable  tables  put  forth  by  the 
registrafgeneral  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
morecopiousand  detailed  commentary.  Mr. 
Lister  cannot  place  too  low  the  indolence 
and  incapacity  of  all  classes  as  to  technical 
knowledge ;  and  independent  of  this  excuse  for 
neglecting  what  is  intnnsically  of  exceeding 
value,  every  one  is  desirousof  knowing  what 
deductions  the  collector  himself  makes  from 
his  own  rebords,  and  what  improvemepts  he 
would  suggest.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  duty 
which  involves  much  tact  and  much  moral 
courage ;  for  it  will  give  a  handle  to  cavil ; 
but  by  doing  so  it  invites  discussion  and 
awakens  the  attention  of  society  :  we  are 
certain,  from  the  amount  of  industry  and 
talent  displayed  in  this  first  report,  that  Mr. 
Lister  need  not  fear  a  dishonest  opponent — 
and  an  hdnest  one  might  act  as  an  adviser. 
Jf  Prefacing  the  subject  with  such  general 
observations  and  results  as  are  suggested  1^ 
the  perusal  of  a  valuable  letter  addressed  by 
Ut,  Farr  to  the  registrar-general,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the 
mortality  in  large  towns — especially  hi  the 
metropolis. 

148,701  cases  of  disease  have  been  group- 
ed into  certain  classes  of  malady  readily 
rscognisable.  The  nUmber  of  males  who 
diad,  were  75,159 ;  the  females,  73.542.  The 
iim,tb»  by  epidemic  diseases,  which  in  all 


countries  are  amonj^  ^»  most  nnmeroita, 
amounted  to  83,537 :  males  suffered  rather 
more  by  these  than  females — small-poK, 
croup,  thrush,  diarrhoBa,  dysentery,  and  cho. 
lera,  afiectiog  the  former  most ;  while  influ- 
enza and  hooping-cough  cut  off  most  of  the 
latter-typhus,  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  and 
measles  affected  both  sexes  equally.  In 
1000  of  both  sexes  rather  more  than  4  died 
of  epidemic  maladies ;  but  8  out  of  the  4 
were  children  who  perished  of  the  variooa 
eruptive  fevers.  Small-pox  destroyed  581 1 ; 
measles,  4732  ;  hooping-cough,  8044  ;  and 
scarlatina,  2520.  The  reigning  maladies 
were  small-pox  and  typhus;  the  enormous 
proportion  of  deaths  in  one  half-year  for  the 
former  malady  is,  we  think,  rightly  atlribo- 
table  to  the  carelessness  about  vaccination, 
which  operation  among  the  poor  is  always 
postponed,  and  sometimes  dne  die.  Of  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  sj^stem  there  were 
21,852,  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  regis- 
tered. 3  in  1000  living  perish  annually  of 
this  class  of  maladies — more  feoMdes  suffer- 
ing from  them  than  males.  Apoplexies 
attack  the  male  more  frequently  than  the 
female.  27  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  are 
caused  by  diseases  of  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem. And  here  these  miserable  maladies 
attack  both  sexes  alike  $  so  that  5  out  of  1000 
living  perish  annually ;  and  of  those  5, 4  are 
from  consumption,  though  here  females  are 
rather  more  suliject  to  it  than  males.  4  in 
1000  births  are  fatal  to  the  mothers. 

The  contrast  between  tlie  mortality  of 
town  and  country  is  very  striking. 

Mr.  Farr  has  compared  the  mortality  of 
about  seven  mtllions  of  persons,  one-half  of 
whom  are  located  in  towns,  the  other  half  ia 
counties.  The  concentratk>n  of  the  popula- 
tion  in  cities  doubles  the  deaths  from  the 
epidemic  disease*  and  those  of  the  nervous 
svstem.  In  counties  compared  with  cities 
the  deaths  by  convulsion  are  as  1  to  8 
nearly;  so  also  deaths  by  water  on  the 
brain:  acute  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  in 
counties  as  compared  to  cities  as  1  to  2| 
nearly. 

The  deaths  from  consumption  are  in- 
creased 39  per  cent — those  from  childbirth 
71  per  cent.— -those  from  typhus  221  per 
cent,  in  cities  as  compared  with  counties. 

Why  is  it  thus?  Are  cities  then  nebessa- 
rily  the  graves  of  our  race,  as  Siissmilch 
called  them ;  or  can  the  condition  of  their 
inhabitants  be  ameliorated  1  Mr.  Farr  as- 
cribes the  mortality  to  the  insalubrity  of  the 
air  in  populous  towns.  No  doubt  this  is,  if 
not  the  sole,  still  a  very  marked  cause  of  the 
sad  superiority  of  death  in  cities.  But  there 
is  the  moral  cause,  the  temptation  to  vice 
and  indulgence,  which  can  never  be  so  rife  in 
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rural  as  in  urban  districts,  and  its  influence 
is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  ill  ventilated 
dweUings,  and  ill  paved  and  sunless  streets. 
*  There  is  no  reason,'  says  IVf  r.  Farr,  *  why 
health  should  be  impaired  by  residence  in  1 
more  than  in  100  square  miles,  if  means  can 
be  devised  for  supplying  the  200,000  indi- 
viduals  located  in  the  former  space  daily 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  pure  air,  and 
for  removing  the  principal  sources  of  poison- 
ous  exhalations.' 

What  these  are  let  the  following  facts, 
taken  from  the  valuable  pamphlet  of  the 
member  for  Shrewsbury,*  and  especial  Iv 
from  Drs.  S.  Smith  and  Arnott*s  letter,  ad. 
dressed  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
attest. 

In  the  last  half-century  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classed  has  undergone 
an  immense  change,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  looked  to  by  the  legislature.  In 
1790,  the  workers  m  towns  to  the  labourers 
in  the  country  were  as  one  to  two.  In  1640, 
it  is  just  the  reverse,  the  workers  being  to 
the  labourers  as  two  to  one.  The  propor- 
tion of  manufacturers,  miners,  and  artisans 
to  agricultural  labourers  is  for  Staffordshire, 
three  to  one ;  Warwickshire,  four  to  one ; 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  six  to  one; 
Lancashire,  ten  to  one ;  Middlesex,  twelve 
to  one.  This  influx  has  in  many  towns 
been  very  badly  lodged ;  while  the  fiuctua- 
tioQs  of  trade  and  manufactures  have  thrown 
thousands  suddenly  out  of  employ.  It  is 
among  the  lower  classes,  especially  among 
the  Irish  who  have  emigratea  into  the  heart 
of  our  largest  towns,  that  fevers  are  the 
rifest  and  most  fatal.  Before  touching  on 
the  fevers  of  our  metropolis,  let  us  look  at 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  larger  pro- 
vincial towns.  Of  11,000  houses  at  Not- 
tingham, 8000  are  built  back  to  back — 
(Journal  of  Siatistical  Soc.i  Jaa.  1640,) 
that  is,  they  are  devoid  of  ventilation.  At 
Liverpool  there  are  7862  inhabited  cellars;, 
described  as  dark,  damp,  dirty,  and  ill  venti- 
lated ;  they  lodge  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
population,  of  whom  39,800  are  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  There  are  besides  2270  courts, 
in  which  from  two  to  six  families  reside,  and 
few  of  these  courts  have  more  than  one  out- 
let.  What  a  miserable  disregard  does  this 
show  of  all  that  should  constitute  a  healthful 
abode! — the  absence  of  pure  air  and  sun- 
shine, the  constant  presence  of  damp  and 
contaminated  vapours.  In  Manchester,  of 
123,282  workers,  14,960  live  in  cellars.  At 
Bury,  one-third  of  the  working  classes  are  so 
badly  off*,  thai  in  778  houses^  one  bed  served. 
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four  persons ;  in  207,  there  was  one  bed  for 
five ;  and  in  78,  one  bed  for  six  persona. 

In  Bristol,  forty-si](  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ing  classes  have  but  one  room  for  a  family. 

Leeds,  which  the  registrar-general  finds 
a  nnost  unhealthy  place,  of  17,800  hou^ss* 
has  13,600  under  10/.  In  the  north.aast 
ward,  containing  15,400  of  the  working 
classes,  or  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  popula* 
tion,  th^e  streets  have  sewers;  twelve  have 
them  partly;  thirty-eight  have  none;  and 
the  state  of  forty  is  unknown. 

The  miseries  of  Glasgow,*  as  described, 
by  Dr.  Cowan,  are  almost  incredible  in  a 
country  which  is  sending  its  gold  aad  its 
missionaries  to  the  millions  who  need  them 
less  than  the  amalgam  of  S0,000  Irish  and 
Highlanders,  that  wallow  in  filth,  crime, and 
wretchedness  in  the  cellars  and  wynds  of 
this  great  eompiercial  city.  From  ten  to 
twenty  persons  of  both  sexes  lie  huddled 
together,  amid  their  rags  and  filth,  on  the 
floor,  each  night.  The  cellars  are  beer  and 
spirit-shops.  Multitudes  of  the  younger 
girls,  says  Mr.  Symmonds,  applied  to  Capt. 
Millar,  the  head  of  the  Glasgow  polkse,  to 
rescue  them  from  these  scenes,  to  which  they 
were  driven  by  sheer  want.  A  year  or  two 
served  to  harden  and  hurry^  them,  from 
drunkenness,  vice,  and  disease,  to  an  early 
grave.  Dr.  Cowan,  in  his  Vital  Statistics, 
says,-^<  In  1887,  21,800  persons  had  fever 
in  Glasgow.'  In  London,  the  mortality  ia 
some  of  the  parishes  is  four  timea  that  of 
others.  Poverty  need  net  be  so  embittered. 
Want  of  food  is  not  the  sole  cause,  for  the 
agricultural  labourer  works  as  hard  and  is  as 
ill  fed.  It  is  the  impurity  of  the  dwellings 
and  the  contamination  which  ensues ,  where 
vice  is  allowed  to  herd  with  want,  that  fills 
our  towns  with  misery  and  disease* 

A  few  facts  froni  the  report  of  Drs.  S. 
Smith  and  Kav,  to  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners^ will  show  how  London  is  affected. 
A  circular  was  addressed  to  the  medical 
oflicers  of  the  Metropolitan  Unions,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
paupers  attacked  by  the  four  kinds  of  fever 
known  in  this  country:  1,  as  intermittent; 
2,  synochus,  or  the  common  continued  fe- 
ver ;  3,  typhus ;  4,  scarlatina. 

It  appears  that  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  inetropoHtan  districts,  who  re- 
ceived in  and  out-door  parochial  relief  during 
the  year  ending  in  March,  1638,  was 
77,186 ;  and  of  this  number,  no  less  than 


•  We  regret  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Alison,  oh  the 
Poor  of  Scotland,  ha4  not  reached  us  in  fime  to  use 
his  Ikots  on  the  present  occasion,  tt  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  voiuraes  that  we  ever  pernsed, 
worthy  of  a  oonsommate  physician,  and  kkd  and 
teader-hearted  friend  of  the  poor.  ^^  ^  ^  ^T ^ 
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13,972  were  subjecta  of  this  one  disease,  of 
fever,  or  nearly  a  fifth;  of  these,  7017  suf- 
fered from  synochus,  and  5692  from  typhus. 
•  The  returns  show  that  these  fevers  are 
most  fatal  where  they  are  the  most  prevalent 
Thus,  of  the  5692  cases  of  typhus,  spread 
over  the  twenty  unions,  4002  alone  occurred 
in  the  seven  following :  viz ,  Whitechapel, 
Lambeth,  Stepney,  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Bethnal  Green,  Holborn,  and  St.  George-in- 
the-Bast ;  leaving  only  1692  for  the  thirteen 
other  unions.  lu  Whitechapel,  out  of  a 
pauper  population  of  5856,  2400,  or  one- 
half,  were  subjects  of  fever.  Bui  in  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  1276  cases  of  fever 
occurred  among  1467  paupers,  leaving  191 
only  unattacked.  The  seven  districts  above 
named  are  the  main  sources  and  seats  of  the 
fevers  of  the  metropolis,  a  fact  long  ago 
attested  by  the  records  of  the  Fever  Hospital. 
They  yielded  no  less  than  9228  out  of  the 
total  number  of  13,972  fever  cases. 

In  these  seven  districts  the  mortality  was 
I  in  3*8,  while  it  was  only  1  in  8-5  in  the 
thirteen  other  districts.  In  the  former,  1  in 
44  of  the  pauper  population  was  attacked, 
and  only  1  in  98  of  the  latter. 

The  total  population  of  the  seven  fever 
districts  was  407,384,  one  out  of  every  eleven 
being  a  pauper.  The  thirteen  other  districts 
comprised  a  population  of  448,845,  of  which 
one  in  ten  were  paupers. 

Taking  all  the  cases  of  fever  of  every 
kind,  one  in  every  eleven  attacked,  died. 

More  than  one-fifth,  then,  of  those  who 
recrive  parochial  relief  in  London  are 
attacked  by  fever;  and,  from  the  tabular 
view  of  the  ages  bf  those  so  sufiering,  it 
appears  that  its  victims  are  precisely  those 
on  whom  the  welfare  of  others  is  most  de. 
pendent,  viz.,  the  heads  of  families. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  mise- 
ries of  the  poor  are  visited  on  the  rich — 
on  their  persons,  and  on  their  purses.  Once 
generated  in  a  severe  form  among  the  hov- 
els of  the  paupers,  fever  spreadsto  the  best- 
housed  and  best-fed.  •The  registers,'  says 
Mr.  Farr, « show  this;  they  trace  diseases  from 
unhealthy  to  healthy  quarters,  and  follow 
them  from  the  centres  of  cities  to  the  sur- 
rounding villages  and  remote  dwellings.'  (p. 
116.)  On  this  score  alone,  if  man  will  not 
be  linked  to  man  by  sympathy  of  feeling, 
most  assuredly  he  shall  be  by  the  bonds  of 
sufiering  and  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rich  will  find  it  the  best  economy  to  alle- 
viate the  physical  evils  of  the  poor ;  for  a 
little  expended  by  way  of  prevention  will 
materially  .diminish  the  poor  rates,  'which,* 
say  the  commissioners,  •  are  in  variably  greatly 
increased  by  epidemic  seasons.  How,  indeed, 
can  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  wife  and  the 


children  become  the  widow  and  the  orphans, 
or  when  the  band  of  the  sick  father  can  no 
longer  earn  the  daily  pittance  for  his  fan&ily  % 
We  find  the  causes  of  these  evils,  and 
their  remedies,  ably  discussed  by  the  Poor 
Law  commissioners  and  by  the  registrar- 
generah  The  most  competent  observers  are 
agreed  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and 
the  necessity  of  immediate  measures  of  al- 
leviatbn. 


*  The  mortality  of  cities  in  Eng^land  and  Wales  is 
high,  but  it  may  be  immeasmrably  redaced.* — Re- 
gvHrar  Oen.  Rep,,  p.  113. 

<  We  have  eaarerly  availed  ourselves  of  the  op- 
portunity of  making  the  present  report,  to  submit 
to  your  Lordship  the  urgent  necessity  of  applying  to 
the  legislature  for  immediate  measures  for  the  re. 
movaf  of  these  constantly  acting  causes  of  death 
and  destitution.  All  delay  must  be  attended  with 
extensive  miseiy ;  and  we  would  ui^e  the  conside. 
ration  of  this  fact,  that  in  a  laxge  proportion  of  the 
cases,  the  labouring  classes,  though  aware  of  the 
surrounding  causes  of  evil,  have  few  or  no  means 
of  avoiding  them.* — Fovrth  Report  of  Poor  Law 
Commisoionero,  p.  7. 

Let  us  add,  neither  have  the  rich;  so 
troublesome  and  expensive  are  the  processes, 
and  so  complicated  are  the  laws  respecting 
'  nuisances,'  as  the  gloss  is,  that  he  must  be  a 
cold  man  who  will  venture  to  stir  in  the 
matter.  We  believe  that  laws  sufficiently 
stringent,  and  perhaps  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive, exist,  but  the  power  of  executing 
them  is  confided  to  so  many  diflerent  instru- 
ments of  authority,  that,  practically,  they 
are  either  a  dead  letter,  or  quickened  now 
and  then  by  the  caprice  of  a  parish  dema- 
gogue, so  ad  to  inflict  a  greater  nuisance 
Uian  the  one  which  they  were  instituted  to 
remove. 

England  is  the  only  European  country 
which  is  devoid  of  a  medical  police,  and  in 
which  the  public  health  has  been  allowed  to 
shift  for  itself  The  sources  of  our  national 
health  are  not  to  be  traced  to  any  constant 
supervision  of  Government,  for  it  has  almost 
invariably  at  all  times  allowed  evils  to  be- 
come iatolerable  before  they  have  been  re- 
moved.  It  is  to  the  absence  of  war  from 
our  shores — ^but  especially  to  the  enormous 
wealth  which  has  permitted  the  population, 
as  a  whole,  to  be  better  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged  than  that  of  any  other  nation  — 
that  we  owe  this  blessing.  At  the'  end  of 
the  seventeenth,  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  when  climate  and  ma- 
ny  other  physical  circumstances  were  what 
they  now  are,  the  mortality  was  just  double 
that  of  this  day.  It  diminished  as  the  peo- 
ple prospered.  When,  therefore,  it  is  urged 
that  the  diminished  mortality  of  England,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  nations,  is  a  proof 
of  the  efficiency  of  our  public  sanatory  mea- 
sures, we  rejoin  that  this  mode  of  viewing 
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the  question  is  fake.  The  question  is  not 
by  what  indirect  means  we  are  bettered,  but 
by  what  direct-^have  we  taken  advantage  of 
our  means  of  alleviatiug  the  pressure  on  the 
public  health  in  the  same  degree  as  othjer 
nations  have  of  theirs,  or  not  ?*  Let  the  foU 
lowing  rapid  survey  of  the  causes  '  of  des- 
titution  and  death'  furnish  the  reply : 

There  are  two  classes  of  causes  to  which 
the  maladies  of  the  poor  are  referable — 

1.  Those  depending  on  their  habits,  and, 
%  those  independent  of  these. 

.  Among  the  latter  are-rl.  bad  sewerage, 
open  stagnant  drains,  ditches,  and  waters,  in 
which  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are 
allowed  to  turn  putrid  ; .%.  undrained  marsh- 
lands; 3.  accumulations  of  filth  in  the 
streets ;  .4.  the  situation  of  slaughter-houses 
in  densely  populated  districts,  and  the  bad 
regulation  of  these  establishipents  ;  5.  want 
of  ventilation  in  narrow  streets. 

The  bad  drainage  of  districts  is  mentioned 
by  the  medical  officers  of  the  metropolitan 
unions  as  among  the  chief  causes  of  fever. 
Camherwell  and  parts  of  Lambeth  are  par- 
ticularised. Mr,  Wagstafie  seems  to  have 
called  the  attention  ot  the  commissioners  to 
the  state  of  the  sewerage  of  the  latter  dis- 
trict ;  and  wo  can  bear  ample  testimony  to 
the  mesh-work  of  filthy  open  ditches  and 
ponds  of  water  whk:h  are  still  left  un- 
touched. 

The  difficulties  of  a  remedy  may  be  ap- 
preciated, when  it  is  seen  that  the  omnipo. 
tent  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  referred 
— and  apparently  referred  in  vain — from  the 
commissioners  of  sewers  to  the  surveyors  of 
highways,  and  from  these  to  the  trustees 
acting  under  the  Watching  and  Lighting 
Act.  Whatever  may  be  the  willingness  of 
any  or  all  of  these  bodies,  the  chance  of 
clashing  renders  any  of  them  slow  to  move. 
In  the  interim  death  is  doing  double  work. 

Mr.  Appleton  sajs/  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  an  open  sewer,  a  river  of  filth, 
formerly  known  as  the  Fleet-ditch,  emptying 
itself  near  Black  friars-bridge,  fever  is  rarely 
absent.'  According  to  Mr.  Tensh,  <  fifteen 
out  of  twenty-four  cases  of  severe  typhus  oc- 
curred in  one  locality  in  the  Hackney  Union, 
near  a  pool  of  stagnant  water,  in  which  de. 

•  Prepeity  is  more  proteeted  here  than  health. 
In  Ronia,  France,  and  Germany,  a  set  of  men  are 
appointed  to  superintend  the  public  healih,  and  to 
report  oa  all  those  causes  which  influence  it.  All 
measures,  therefore,  of  individual%  whether  dictat. 
ed  by  avarice  or  a  aelfiBh  scorn  of  the  community, 
or  by  ignorance,  must  be  made  compatible  with 
the  public  safety.  It  is  to  these  countries  we  owe 
the  entire  body  of  the  modem  science  of  forensic 
medicine,  not  a  work  on  this  important  subject 
having  originated  here,  although  latterly  we  have 
followed  in  their  track. 


cayed  animal  matter  ,wa8  detained.'  Mr. 
Caleb  Radford  finds  that  ^  every  part  of  his 
district  is  healthy  but  two,  in  which  accu* 
mulations  of  fihh  are  allowed  to  remain.  In 
their  vicinity  were  twenty  cases  of  fever.' 
Mr.  Bowling,  of  Hammersmith,  says,  <  that 
after  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  fever  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent,  attributable  to  miasma  arising 
from  the  stagnant  water  in  a  brick-field.' 
104  cases  of  fever  occurred  in  one  yeart 
which  Mr.  Bowling  attributes  to  causes 
which  might  be  removed  by  efiScient  drain- 
age. Mr.  Little  says,  *  that  fever  is  most 
prevalent  where  there  is  insufficient  venti- 
lation.  In  Johnson's  £)bange,  Rosemary- 
lane,  Groodman's.fields,  consisting  of  twenty 
houses,  fever  exists  in  almost  every  one.' 
Dr.  John  Lynch  particularises  West^treett 
John  Court,  and  Field-fane,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Snow-hill,  as  abounding  in  poverty,  filth, 
and  disease.  There  is  the  Fleet-ditch,  with 
a  number  of  sIaughter*houses,  to  generate 
and  keep  up  fever,  in  a  district  *  which  is 
never,'  he  says, « wholly  free  from  it.* 

*  In  a.  field  behind  Euston-aquare,'  laya  Dr.  Ar- 
nott,  *  a  roaas  of  filth,  compounded  of  the  meeting 
of  leveial  open  eewere  and  the  refuse  of  extensive 
cowsheds,  used  to  oveiflow  and  stagnate.  A  school 
of  150  female  children  in  its  neighbourhood  were 
affected  in  variouB  ^ears  variously.  In  one  year 
thirty  wCre  seized  with  spasm  and  convulsion  of  the 
limbs,  similar  to  those  produced  by  certain  poisons ; 
in  another  as  many  were  attacked  by  typinis ;  on ' 
the  following  ophthalmia  raged.  These  drains  have 
since  been  covered,  and  all  these  diseases  have  dip- 
appeared.* — ^p.  13. 

Another  instance  is  given  from  the  same 
authority : — 

•  In  a  mews  behind  Bedford^uare  a  stable  had 
been  let  to  a  butcher,  and  aheapef  ofial  and  dung 
had  been  formed  at  the  door.  During  the  time  of 
removal,  a  coachman's  wife  and  three  children 
sat  at  an  open  window  nearlv  over  the  place,  until 
driven  away  by  the  insufibrable  stench.  Two  of  the 
children  died  within  thirty-six  houn,  and  the 
mother  and  other  child  narrowly  escaped.'— p.  13. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  several  mews  in  London.  If 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  human  being,  the 
arfi^ument  will  have  weight  with  those  who 
value  their  horses.  The  stench  from  the 
yard  of  one  of  the  great  job«masters  at  the 
back  of  Charles-street  and  Lansdowne 
House  is  insufferable  during  summer,  arising 
from  a  tardy  and  inopportune  removal  of  the 
putrid  straw  which  is  so  readily  and  neces- 
sarily accumulated  where  so  large  a  number 
of  animals  are  kept.  With  regard  to  the 
effluvia  from  slaughter-houses,  an  abbatoir 
is  sadly  wanted  out  of  the  metropolis.  It 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Youatt,  the  very  intelligent 
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Teterinary  8urseoD»  thtt  the  aoDiial  value  of 
the  sheep,  oattte,  &c..  «t  Bmithfidd,  is  five 
millions  sterling:  every  year  there  are 
brought  up  1^00,000  sheep,  150,000 
beasts,  ««.000  calves,  60,000  prgs,  12  to 
15,000  horses.  The  conveyance  of  the 
xefuse  is  very  often  very  imperfect,  even  in 
mea^markets ;  while,  where  a  butcher 
takes  a  private  6hop,  the  smaller  cattle  are 
usually  killed  in  the  basement-fioor  of  a 
tenement  having  very  inadequate  conve- 
niences for  such  a  trade. 

With  regard  to  the  second  class  of  causes 
of  disease,  or  such  as  arise  from  the  habits 
of  the  poor,  they  are  perhaps  more  intense 
than  the  first :  poverty  and  destitution  bring 
in  their  train  recklessness,  filth,  and  misery 
— beyond  what  is  imagined  by  the  rich. 
We  have  seen  in  one 'small  garret,  the  hus- 
band ill  of  typhus,  a  child  laid  across  the 
sick  man's  bed,  also  ill ;  two  others  sleeping 
under  the  bed ;  the  two  window  recesses  let 
to  two  Irish  lodgers  at  sixpence  a  week,  as 
leeting-places  for  the  night;  the  wife,  a 
young  healthy  woman,  lying  in  the  same 
bed  with  her  sick  husband  at  sight,  and  sup- 
porting  the  family  by  taking  in  washing, 
which  was  hung  across  the  room  to  dry — 
the  parish  authorities  forbidding  the  exposi- 
tion of  linen  out  of  the  windows. 

One  of  the  most  ursent  of  this  class  of 
causes  is  'the  state  of  Uie  lodging-houses  of 
mendicants  and  vagrants,  and  of  a  certain 
class  of  the  more  needy  Irish  poor.' 

Mr.  Robert  Hatful),  the  medical  officer 
ibr  the  Deptford  di^rict,  quotes  Mill-lane  as 
having  several  lodging-houses,  in  which 
thirty  or  forty  people  are  lodged  for  the 
night,  *  itinerants  of  the  lowest  description,' 
*cTean  or  dirty,' 'sick  or  healthy ;" eighty. 
two  cases,'  he  adds,  *  required  my  attention 
in  one  year.'  It  appears  that  tne  existing 
laws  will  not  reach  the  lodging  keepers, 
who  defy  the  parish  authorities* 

Mr.  Robert  Moger,  of  the  Highgate  dis- 
trict of  Hornsey,  quotes  one  house,  which 
not  even  the  fine  air  of  that  place  can  purify. 
'It  is  a  lodging  house,  which  is  inhabited 
by  a  great  number  of  the  lowest  and  most 
abandoned  persons,  chiefly  Irish  beggars. 
These  people  sleep  three  or  more  in  a  bed, 
which  appears  never  to  be  changed  or 
cleaned.  Within  the  last  year  eleven  cases 
of  severe  disease  occurred  in  this  house, 
and  five  died.' 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Blackman-street,  Borough, 
has  attended  500  pauper  fever  cases  in  nine 
months,  attributable  to  intemperance,  filth, 
and  inefilicient  ventilation. 

Mr.  Byles,  of  Whitechapel,  says  that 
Essex  street  and  its  numerous  courts  '  have 
been  the  general  and  almost  constant  abodes 


of  fevers  for  years  past.'  One  house, 
6,  Little  Pearl.street,is  an  especial  nuisance ; 
it  is  inhabited  by  twelve  or  fourteen  families, 
and  has  scarcely  been  free  from  fever  caaes 
for  many  years  past*  As  soon  as  the 
patient  dies  or  is  removed,  the  room  is  im- 
mediately let  to  new  tenants.  The  drain* 
age  in  the  neighbourhood  is  very  defective. 
Mr.  Byles  saw  600  cases  of  fever  in  one 
year  out  of  the  workhouses.  His  letter 
|)oints  oat  many  raluable  sanatory  precau- 
tions. 

Mr.  Farr  says  that  the  poor  Irish  are 
keeping  up,  if  not  introducing,  fevers  into 
the  heart  of  British  cities.  (  Vital  StatisUcs, 
p;  526.)  The  three  ports  by  which  they 
enter  this  island  are  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow.  We  find  that  more  than  one-third 
of  the  cases  treated  at  the  Glasgow  Infirmary 
are  fever  cases.  It  is  known  that  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  population  of  Glasgow  are 
Irish.  Dr.  Symmonds,  of  Bristol,  mentions 
that  thirty  Irish  slept  in  a  room  20  feet  by 
16  feet ;  that  the  cholera  was  *  hovering 
over  us  ;'  seven  became  corpses  in  a  few 
hours. 

We  obeerve  that  Liverpool  exhibits  the 
highest  mortality  ki  the  class  of  contagious 
diseases  and  in  typhus,  and  the  lowest  chance 
of  attaining  old  age  in  oil  England,  accord- 
ing to  the  Registrar-General's  report. 
Whether  the  unfortunate  victims  are  Irish, 
Scotch,  or  English,  the  circumstances  induc- 
ing such  poverty  and  its  attendant  evils  are 
in  fault :  what  are  the  remedies  7  Drs. 
Kay  and  Amott  give  the  following  directions 
upon  thu  important  subject,  and  we  would 
press  them  as  strongly  as'  possible  on  the 
public  attention  : — 

*  The  memns  of  rsmoving  eoinpletely  the  nozioM 
aiumal  and  vegetable  matten  brought  to  or  pro- 
daeed  in  cities  evidentlj  are  : — 

<  1.  A  perfect  Bystem  of  sufficiently  slopinr 
drains  or  sewers,  bj  which,  from  every  house  and 
stifeet,  all  floid  refuse  shall  quickly  depart  by  the 
aotiou  of  gravitation  alone ;  the  streets,  aueys, 
courts,  &c.,  being  moreover  well  paved,  so  that 
the  refuse  may  be  easily  disUnguisbed  and  de. 
tacfaed. 

*  9.  A  plentifid  supply  of  wat^  to  dilute  and 
eanr  off  all  such  refuse,  and  to  allow  of  sufficient 
waahinff  of  stresti,  hotisea,  clothes,  and  persona. 

*  3.  An  affective  service  of  scavengers  to  remove 
regularly  the  rubbish  and  impurities  which  water 
cannot  eanr  away,  and  fit  receptacles  for  such 
matters  until  removed. 

*  4.  Free  ventilation  by  wide  streets,  open  alleys, 
and  welLconstructed  houses,  to  dilute  and  cany 
away  all  hurtful  aeriform  matters. 

'  5.  Keeping  as  distant  as  possible  from  the  pea. 
pie  the  practice  of  all  the  arts  and  procesMs  capable 
of  producing  malaria  or  tainting  the  air.  lienor 
the  situation  of  cattle<markeis,  slaughter  Jiouses, 
cow-honsea,  tripe^opa,  cras.fsetorie8,  burying- 
grounds,  and  the  like,  sLould  be  detennined  by  cova^ 
potent  authorities. 
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«  6.  FreTentin^the  graat  erow^gof  the  lodc^ng. 
lioliMsofthe^poor.* 

With  regard  to  the  first  and  third,  the 
benefit  would  be  incalculable  to  Bethnal- 
green,  Whitechapel,  Lambeth  and  the  poor- 
er parts  of  Westminster.  In  the  two  last- 
named  districts  open  sewers  and  filthy 
stagnant  waters  abound :  Bethnal-green  is 
a  swamp,  says  one  of  the  reporters,  hardly 
any  part  of  which  is  drained  ;  in  rainy  wea. 
ther  entire  streets  are  under  water.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  in  these  reports  to 
show  that,  where  these  conditions  exist, 
fevers  arise,  and  when  they  are  removed, 
fevers  cease. 

With  regard  to  free  ventilation,  the  Regis- 
trar-General's report  is  emphatic*  There  is 
no  doubt  that  ample  ventilation  would  dilute 
and  remove  the  noxious  influences  of  crowd- 
ed cities.  To  attain  thi^i,  the  Building  Act 
should  be  amended,  so  as  to  have  some  re- 
ference to  public  as  well  as  to  individual 
profit — to  prevent  any  one  running  up  as 
many  houses  in  any  swamp  as  may  answer 
bis  views  of  speculation. 

Of  late,  great  improvements  have  been 
introduced  into  the  metropolis,  in  widening 
the  streets  and  in  making  a  better  kind  of 
building  ;  but  the  direct  advantage  is  to  the 
rich  ;  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  for  the 
industrious  poor  ;  they  must  reside  near 
where  they  can  get  employment ;  and  the 
speculator,  aware  of  this,  cares  little  what 
the  kind  of  houscMs  whu:h  he  offers  as  a 
habitation  ;  what  they  are  is  known  only  to 
the  parish  officer,  the  conscientiouar  clergy- 
man, and  the  medical  attendant,  who,  as  these 
reports  testify,  have  oAen  fallen  victims  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

*  By  no  prudence  or  forethought,'  says 
Dr.  South  wood  Smith,  '  can  the  poor  avoid 
the  dreadful  evils  to  which  they  are  exposed : 
no  returns  can  show  the  amount  of  sufiitring 
they  have  had  to  endure  from  causes  of  this 
kind  during  the  last  year.'  Some  approxi- 
mation may  be  made,  however,  by  the  result 
that  one-fifth  of  the  pauper  population  were 
attacked  by  fever,  or  14.000  out  of  77,000. 
From  this  immense  nucleus  of  disease  and 
destitution  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  became 
infected,  and  fever  spread  from  the  hovel  to 
the  mansion.  The  year  1838  was  a  fever 
year  ;  and  the  truth  of  these  remarks  was 
fatally  attested  by  the  crowded  state  of  the 
only  hospital  in  London  which  admits  fever. 
A  cry  was  raised  for  additional  receptacles 
for  the  poor,  and  subscriptions  entered  into 
for  the  purpose.  In  worJchouaes  and  in  the 
general  hospitals,  the  malady  broke  out,  and 
swept  off,  in  not  a  few  instances,  patients, 
nurses,  and  practitioners.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  recom. 


mend  fever  houses  to  be  ttttaohed  to  each 
parish  so  as  to  separate  him  who  has  the 
ills  of  poverty  alone  from  him  to  whom  is 
added  the  pressure  of  disease.  The  statis- 
tician, curious  in  death,  notes  that  every  ten 
minutes  some  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
huge  metropolis  dies.  If  the  parsing  bell  be 
heard  for  those  whom  neither  rank,  nor  wealth, 
nor  precious  affections  and  sympathies  can 
save  from  the  strong  clutch  of  the  poor  man's 
malady — if  the  manly  strength  or  the  father 
or  the  gentler  virtues  of  the  young  mother 
have  i^like  succumbed  to  the  force'  of  that 
disease  which  hurries  them  in  a  few  short 
days  from  scenes  of  which  they  were 
the  very  life, — the>  best  monument  they 
can  raise  to  their  dead  is  to  shiekl  from  these 
afflictions  those  who  caQnot  shield  them- 
selves. 

These  remarks  derive  importance  from 
the  kind  of  habitations  with  which  the  new 
and  aristocratic  parts  of  the  town  are. 
fringed.  *  Many  of  these,'  as  Drs.  Arnott  and 
Kay  remark,  ^exhibit  so  complete  a  neglect 
of  the  most  common  precautions,  as  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  population,  allowing  the  owners 
of  such  property  to  command  tenants,  not. 
withstanding  the  absolute  defect  of  sewerage 
and  other  arrangements  necessary  to  ensure 
health.' 

Not  only  should  the  poorer  Kjuarters  of 
the  town  be  opened  up  by  large  spaces, 
by  the  removal  of  closes  and  yards,  but  by 
a  better  system  of  ventilation  in  these  houses. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  whether 
the  street  be  wide  or  narrow,  the  poor  will 
congregate  in  denser  masses  than  the  rich. 
The  chief  element  of  thorough  ventilation 
among  the  latter  is  the  chimney  fire  ;  which 
renews  the  air  of  the  rooms  and  houses . 
incessantly .  and  rapidly.  But  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  poor  cannot  command  :  the 
houses  destined  for  this  class  should  there- 
fore be  constructed  with  a  more  proAounced 
reference  to  ventilation  than  thoae  of  the 
other  classes,  equal  to  that  employed  in 
hospitals,  workhouses,  and,  in  general,  in 
receptacles  where  many  must  be  congregat- 
ed in  a  amixW  space. 

How  this  su^estion  is  to  be  enforced, 
and  how  the  minute  directions  of  the  Com-  . 
missioners  are  to  be  complied  with  as  re- 
gards compulsory  measures  in  building,  as 
to  limiting  the  number  of  lodgers,  as  to  the 
cleanliness  to  be  enforced  in  the  interior  of 
houses,  and  as  to  similar  matters,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  decide.  The  ignorance  of 
some,  the  cupidity  of  others,  the  recklesjs- 
ness  of  misery  or  the  listlessness  of  despair, 
will  second  the  feeling  that  the  Englishman  s  . 
home  is  not  to  be  mterfered  with  by  <^^Tp 
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system  of  police  :  however,  there  is  the  evil 
ably  exposed,  and  there  are  the  remedies 
suggested  by  those  who  have  investigated  it. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  society 
has  already  done  much  to  improve  the 
health  of  our  metropolis.  It  is,  after  all,  the 
healthiest  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe. 
The  pure  climate  of  Naples  has  little  power 
over  the  filth,  the  misery,  and  vice  of  a  po- 
pulation in  which  the  annual  mortality  is  1  in 
28,  while  with  us  1  in  44  only  dies  in  the 
year — in  Vienna,  1  in  22 ;  in  Paris,  1  in  36 ; 
m  Brussels*  1  in  29  ;  in  Geneva*  I  in  43  ;  in 
Rome,  1  in  24;  in  Madrid,  1  in  35 ;  in  Am^ster- 
dam,  1  in  25.  As  compared  with  these, 
then,  our  land  and  our  city  are  blessed ;  but 
not  with  these  must  the  comparison  be 
made,  but  with  ourselves;  and  we  shall 
find  that  the  great  inequalities  of  health  be- 
tween the  richer  and  poorer  sections  of  our 
population  may  be  equalised  by  means 
which  are  withm  the  grasp  of  a  cautious 
legislation. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
mortality  of  our  troops  at  home  and  abroad 
of  men  selected  foi^  youth,  strength,  and 
vigour,  and  subject  to  similar  influences 
of  diet,  clothing,  and  dwelling  ;  making  the 
experiment  of  climate  as  definite  and  as  pre- 
cise as  it  is  possible  to  be  made.  The  re. 
turns  for  the  most  part  extend  from  1817 
to  1836,  in  all  stations  where  it  is  not  other 
wise  stated. 

At  home  the  observations  are  drawn  from 
those  regiments  of  cavalry  which  have  not 
served  abroad  during  the  period  embraced 
in  the  report,  and  the  household  troops, 
whose  service  is  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  the  duties  of  the  metropolis. 

The  period  selected  was  from  1830  to 
1886  inclusive,  or  about  7^  years;  it  in- 
cluded, therefore,  the  years  in  which  the 
cholera  and  influenza  raged,  so  that  the 
mortality  may  be  estimated  at  about  2  per 
loop  less  than  actually  occurred. 

In  the  7^  years  the  total  strength  was 
44,611 ;  the  total  admissions  for  sickness 
4 1,464,  of  whom  627  died ;  hence  the  average 
annual  admissions  into  the  hospital  for  every 
1000  men  were  929 ;  and  the  average  an- 
nual  deaths  for  the  same,  14.  If  suicides 
and  accidents  were  added,  the  mortality 
per  thousand  annually  from  all  causes  was 
15  3.10th8. 

Here  are  two  subjects  for  consideration  ; 
the  enormous  number  of  sick,  and  the  high 
rate  of  mortality.  It  follows  from  the 
above  numbers  of  929  sick  annually  in  1000 
mean  strength^  that  every  soldier  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  in  the  hospital  once  in 
every  13  months.  In  comparing  the  rate 
ofsicknessof  the  military  with  that  which  oc- 


curs in  civil  life  among  a  class  approximatiDg 
in  station  with  the  former,  namely,  the  labour- 
ers in  the  government  dockyards,  it  is  found 
that  the  average  annual  sickness  per  thou- 
sand is  407,  or  about  one-half  less  than  that 
for  the  military.  This  great  disproportion 
between  the  two  classes  is  accounted  for, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  the  soldier  is  sent 
into  the  hospital  for  trifling  maladies  which 
do  not  incapacitate  the  civilian  from  pursu- 
ing his  ordinary  avocations ;  as  a  proof  of 
which  it  may  be  stated,  that  while  the  deaths 
among  the  sick  in  the  dockyards  are  1  in  27, 
the  mortality  of  the  military  anrounts  only 
to  I  in  66  of  those  attacked ;  out  of  the 
41,464  admissions,  26,314,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds  were  for  mild  illnesses.* 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  preva- 
lence of  certain  diseases  among  military  aixl 
civilians,  it  would  appear  that  the  mortality 
of  the  insurers  of  the  Equitable,  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  40,  amounts  to  9  1-iOth  per 
1000  annually,  while  that  of  the  troops  has 
been  15  d-lOths.  Now,  though  we  admit, 
with  Major  Tullocb,  that  the  Equitable  tables 
refer  to  the  mortalit}r  of  the  higher  classes 
only,  and  that  the  soldier  is  selected  merely  as 
to  the  absence  of  visible  defects,  and  not  as 
one  of  the  insured,  by  the  absence  of  heredi- 
tary taint,  still  the  diflerence  of  mortality  is 
very  great  between  two  classes,  each,  after 
their  way,  absolved  from  all  privation,  if  not 
surrounded  by  everything  to  develope  and 
sustain  vigour.  The  principal  excess  of 
mortality  occars  in  pulmonary  disease,  which 
in  the  military  is  7*7  per  thousand,  while 
among  the  Equitable  insurers  it  is  but  3.4 
or  one-half  less.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
deaths  by  diseases  of  the  brain  are  more  than 
double  those  of  the  military* 

The  mortality  of  the  soldiers,  if  compared 
with  that  of  the  whole  civilians,  Is  certainly 
high,  taking  the  average  age  of  the  class  of 
troops  ju&t  mentioned  to  be  about  thirty  ;  the 
mortality  among  them  is  lit  least  one-third 
more  than  that  deducible  from  the  population 
returns  (11-5  nearly)  for  the  same  age.  If 
we  compare,  however,  the  annual  mortality 
of  persons  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty  who  live  in  towns,  it  is  16  per  1000. 
This  would  tend  to  support  the  opinion  of 
Major  Tulloch  that  the  high  rate  of  mor- 
taiity  among  the  military  is  not  owing  to  the 
deteriorating  influence  of  their  profession  so 
much  as  to  their  being  crowded  into  densely 
populated  districts,  rerbaps  some  further 
attention  to  the  site  and  to  the  roominess  of 
barracks  might  diminish  somewhat  this  ex- 


-*  In  the  PruflBiui  anny,  the  admiBsionB  into 
the  hospital  are  grreater  than  with  ob,  being  111 
per  cent  peir  annam,  though  the  mortality  is  len. 
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cess  of  deaths  in  a  population  selected,  be  it 
remembered,  for  vigour  and  strength.  Sui- 
cides  form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  deaths 
among  theDragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons  in 
the  United  Kingdom  than  among  any  other 
description  of  force  ;  a  fact  which  is  in  some 
measure  accounted  for  by  Major  Tultoch's 
supposition;  that  a  large  class  of  persons  enlist 
in  these  corps  who  have,  from  dissipation, 
been  reduced  from  a  higher  sphere  of  life, 
and  on  whom  the  mental  condition  tends 
powerfully  to  lead  to  self  destruction.  The 
actual  suicides  were  1  in  20  of  the  whole 
mortality.  Among  the  Equitable  insurers 
it  is  five  times  less,  or  1  in  10.  In  France 
there  is  among  civUians  annually  1  suicide  to 
18,000  inhabitants  ;  Prussia,  1  in  14,404  ; 
in  Austria,  1  in  20,900  ;  Russia,  1  in  49,182 ; 
in  the  slate  of  New  York,  1  in  7797  ;  while  ^ 


household  cavalry,  is  not  more,  say  the  re- 
porters, than  that  of  the  troops  of  the  line 
quartered  in  the  towns  of  the  United  King- 
dom, quite  as  unhealthy  as  London — an  ex- 
posure, be  it  remembered,  borne  by  men, 
many  of  whom  have  deteriorated  hiealth 
from  former  service  in  the  colonies.  In  the 
West  India  depots,  for  example,  the  mortality 
is  18  5.10ihs  at  the  most  unfavourable  esti- 
mate. 

This  excess  of  mortality  among  ihe  Foot 
Guards  appears  to  arise  wholly  from  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  as  the  following  com- 
parisons prove.  According  to  the  bills  of 
mortality,  about  one-third  in  a  thousand 
deaths*  occur  from  disease  of  the  lungs 
among  the  civil  population  of  the  metropo- 
lis ;  among  the  household  cavalry  resident 

,  ^in  London,  of  1000  living  8-1  die  of  the 

among  the  class  of  troops  under  consider. •  same  disease;  among  out  Dragoon  Guards 
ation,  it  is  1  in  1274 !  and  Dragoons  7^-7 ;  while  do  le$?«  than  14*1 


In  cities  where  a  large  portion  of  the  milita- 
ry are  quartered,  the  ratio  of  suicides  is  great- 
er than  in  die  whole  population  of  the  country, 
but  still  much  below  that  among  our  troops. 
In  Paris,  the  annual  average  of  suicides  was 
1  in  2400  inhabitants  ;  in  Berlin,  1  in  2941 ; 
Geneva,  1  in  8900  ;  London,  1  in  5000. 
On  the  whole,  the  suicides  among  our  Dra- 
goon Guards  and  Dragoons  are  at  least  five 
times  more  numerous  than  among  civilians. 
A  very  unexpected  result  has  been  develop. 
ed  by  these  documents  with  respect  to  the 
mortality  of  the  Foot  Guards,  which,  as 


in  1000  of  the  Foot  Guards  perish  annually 
of  pulmonary  disorders.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  total  mortality  from  all  other  causes 
is  nearly  ^qual  between  the  two  last  classes 
of  troops,  being  7*5  in  the  Foot  Guards  and 
7*6  in  the  Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons. 
The  authors  of  the  reports,  after  remov* 
ing  almost  every  apparent  cause  likely  to 
produce  the  excess  or  deaths,  conclude  that 
mortality  by  disease  of  the  lungs  among  the 
Foot  Guards  is  not  a  necessary  cprtsequence 
of  a  residence  in  the  metropolis,  but  rather 
originates  in  some  point  or  points ^  in  the 


compared  with  the  household  cavalry  quar-  moral  or  physical  condition  of  that  descrip- 
tered  in  the  same  metropolis,  or  withjtion  of  trooos,  from  which  the  others  are 
that  of  other  corps  of  cavalry  quartered  j  comparatively  exempt.  As  supernatural 
throughout  the  kingdom,  exhibits  a  very  {causes  are  out  of  the  question,  we  do  not 
striking  difference.  •  The  total  strength  of|  know  what  else  but  nhysical  or  moral  con- 
Foot  Guards,  for  the  7^  years  (1880  to  ditions  can  account  for  this  sad  superiority 
1836)  was  84.538 — the  total  deaths  745;  in  the  Foot  Guards.  We  shall,  however, 
yielding  an  annual  average  strength  of  4764  imitate  the  reserve  of  the  reporters,  and 
men,  among  whom    103  die  in  the  year,  i  merely  say  that  the  Wellington  Barracks 


The  ratio  of  deaths,  therefore,  in  1000  is 
21*6  per  annum,  or  nearly  one  half  higher 
than  in  the  Dragoons  and  Horse  Guards. 

This  increase  of  mortality  cannot  be 
charged  on  the  climate  of  London,  for  the  av- 
erage mortality  of  the  civil  population  of  the 
metropolis  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  is 
under  15  perlOOO.  and  that  of  the  East  India 
Company's  labourers  only  12^  per  1000  for 
the  same  age.  In  the  Metropolitan  Police 
it  is  under  9  per  1000  ;  many,  however,  of 
this  last  class  of  persons  quit  their  duties  on 
finding  a  deterioration  of  health  ;  hence  no 
sure  comparative  result  can  be  obtained. 

The  mortality  of  the  household  cavalry 
living  in  the  same  metropolis  is  14*6,  or  not 
so     hish    by   one-half  as  that  of  the  Foot 

Guards.  .  . .   ,  ,       r  *u     i?     *      •  Viz.  328  in  1000 ;  whil^  out  of  745  deatha 

The  exposure  to  night  duty  of  the  Foot  ^^^ng  the  Foot  Guard..  487.  or  upwardi  of  two- 
Quards,  although  greater  than  that  of  the  thirdly  were  fVx)m  pulmonary  diMasM. 


are  possiU^  not  so  healthfully  situate  as 
those  of  Knightsbridge,  and  that  of  late 
reading-rooms  and  a  library  have  been  es- 
tablished among  some  regiments  of  Foot 
Guards,  to  which  a  largepfoportion  of  the 
men  have  subscribed.  This,  together  with 
facilities  of  recreation  within  the  barrack- 
yard,  cannot  but  tend  to  diminish  the  sum 
of  those  causes  Which  act  injuriously  on  the 
morals  of  this  trply  gallant  and  superb  body 
of  men. 

It  would  appear  also  that  the  invaliding 
of  the  Foot  Guards  is  nearly  one-half  higher 
than  among  the  cavalry  corps  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  that  the  number  of  men 
discharged    annually  from  the  household 
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cavalry  as  unfit  for  service  is  scarcely  one^ 
third  as  high  as  among  the  Foot  Guards 
after  the  same  period  of  service ;  and,  what 
is  still  more  startling,  the  total  number  dis- 
charged  for  disabilities  in  the  Foot  Guards 
is  nearly  double  that  from  regiments  of  the 
line,  whether  in  healthy  or  unhealthy  sta- 
tions. Thus  in  Jamaica  there  were  dis- 
charged annually  16  in  1000;  in  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  command,  24 ;  in  Malta, 
20  J  North  American  Stations,  19;  Foot 
Guards,  36. 

The  data  on  the  mortality  of  troops  serv- 
ing in  the  United  Kingdom  show  that  the 
ravages  of  disease  fall  heaviest  on  the  oldest. 
Under,  the  age  of  18,  four  deaths  occur  an- 
nually in  1000;  from  18  to  26,  13-9  in 
1000  ;  from  25  to  33,  U  iji  1000;  from  33 
to  40,  17*3  ;  and  above  40  the  annual  mor- 
tality was  267  in  1000.  The  mortality  in- 
creases in  civil  life  with  the  advance  of  age 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion,  as  may  be 
seen  at  p.  5' of  this  report.  In  the  Foot 
Guards  the  ratio  of  mortality  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  33  is  nearly  double  that  of 
the  Dragoons  and  household  cavalry ;  it  is 
also  mqch  higher  than  that  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police,  or  that  of  the  labourers  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service  for  similar 
ages.  ^ 

The  authors  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  influence  of  seasons  v\  hich  is  to 
us  inexplicable.  They^  find  that  the  au- 
tunanal  months  exercise,  in  all  latitudes  north 
of  the  Line,  a  peculiar  pernicious  influence 
on  the  health  of  the  troops,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  these  ver^r  months  are  shown  by 
them  to  be  the  healthiest  in  civil  life.  They 
have  arrived  at  this  strange  result  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  mortality  among  the  French 
as  welt  as  among  our  own  troops,  which 
renders  it  still  more  puzzling.  The  table 
opposite,  compiled  from  the  three  volumes 
of  reports  before  us,  ^will  at  a  glance  show 
the  mortality  in  all  our  colonies,  and  serve 
as  a  text  to  our  commentary.  It  is  thus 
read  : — at  the  last  lino  it  will  be  seen  that, 
10  the  United  Kingdom,  fifteen  and  three- 
tenths  soldiers  die  every  year  from  all  dis- 
eases,  while  at  Cape  Coast  668*3  perish  out 
of  1000 ;  the  yearly  death  by  fevers  is  one 
and  four-tenths  at  home,  while  at  Sierra 
Leone  it  amounts  to  410  and  two-tenths  per 
1000, and  soon. 

Meiitrrraneati  Command, — The  Mediter- 
ranean stations  form  three  dl^stinct  military 
commands — Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Io- 
nian Islands.' 

GibraUar.—T!fie  Rock,  4700  feet  in 
length  and  1600  in  breadth,  rising  abruptly 
to  the  height  of  1439  feet,  is  often  intersect- 


lodges  in  them  during  winter,  are  always 
dry  in  summer.     Towards  the  south  there 
are  several  extensive  tanks,  holding  nearly 
two  millions  of  gallons  of  water,  for  the  use 
of  the  garrison :    there  is  no  marsh  nor 
swamp.     The  climate  is  subject  to  fogs  and 
mists  throughout  the  year,  though  in  sum. 
raer  it  is  dry  and  sultry.     The   easterly 
winds,  or  levanters,  sweeping  the  Mediter- 
ranean, come  surcharged    with  moisture, 
and  bring  with  them  the  unhealthy  season, 
which  lasts  from  July  to  November.     Dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  these  winds  wounds 
are  said  to  become  aggravated,  acute  dis- 
eases arise,  and  many  convalescents  relapse 
and  perish :  the  west  winds,  on  the  contrary, 
are  clear,  dry,  and  refreshings  and  happily 
blow  directly  on  the'  town.     The  rains  set 
in  with  great  violence  in  .the  end  of  Septem- 
ber,  and  continue  to  fall  at  intervals,  though 
much  more  lightly,  till  May :  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  drought,  during  which  vegetation 
would  j)eri8h  were  it  not  irrigated  artificially. 
The  autumn  is  filled  with  heavy  dews  and 
thick  fogs,  keeping  up  a  constant  dampness, 
exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the  sensations. 
Malta. — The  physical  characters  of  Mal- 
ta dififer  in  many  particulars  from  those  of 
Gibraltar.     It  is  not  mountainous,  though  a 
rocky  range,  stretching  across  its  entire 
breadth,  rises  to  the  elevation  of  1200  feet. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  that  of  an  arid, 
rocky,  inclined  plane  sloping  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  where  it  dips  into  the 
ocean.      It    has    neither  river,  lake,  nor 
swamp,  except  two  small  spots  at  the  head 
of  St.  Paul's  Bay,  where  the  ocean  has  re- 
ceded and  leA  a  moist  soil.     Gozo,  a  small 
island  separated   by  a  narrow  strait  from 
Malta,  is  nilly  and  fertile,  having  the  same 
geological  structure  as  Malta. 

The  temperature  of  Malta  is  in  summer 
quite  as  high  as  the  heat  of  the  tropics.  The 
rock  absorbs  the  solar  ray,  and  radiates  it 
after  sunset,  so  as  to  allow  of  little  diminu. 
tioD  of  temperature  during  the  night,  thus 
creating  a  sensation  of  extreme  languor  and 
oppression,  not  alleviated  by  the  hot  winds 
which  have  come  over  the  parched  deserts 
of  Africa.  From  December  to  February 
the  rain  falls  in  violent  torrents,  so  that  till 
March  the  air  is  surcharged  with  moisture, 
after  which  there  is  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain 
for  the  next  five  months,  and  the  sky  is 
without  a  cloud.  The  sirocco,  or  southeast 
wind  prevails  in  the  autumnal  months,  and 
is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  great  discomfort 
to  the  feelings  and  of  prejudice  Xq  the  health* 
Both  Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  supposed  to 
be  very  healthy,  and  to  aflbrd  a  glimpse  of 
hope  to  those  who  sufier  under  that  fatal 


ed  by  deep  gullies,  which,  though  waterlscourgeof  our  race— consumption;  but  this 
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conclusion,  or  ralher  unpression,  is  oppugn- 
ed in  these  reports.  Our  authors  state  that 
in  the  United  Kingdom  6*6  per  1000  are 
attacked  by  this  dreadAiI  malady,  yvbiie  in 
Gibraltar  the  amount  is  8*2,  at  Malta  6-7, 
and  5*3  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  This  would 
seem  to  prove  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  the  Mediterranean  is  not,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  favourable  to  pulmo- 
nary complainls,  but  rather  the  reverse.  If 
the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lungs,  as 
pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  be  compared  in 
these  several  countries,  the  resuh  is,  that 
these  afieetions  are  twice  as  prevalent  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  that  in  the  mild  climate  of  Malta  they 
are  also  twice  as  fetal. 

We  haw  much  difficulty  in  assenting  (o 
this  conclusion  ;  for,  looking  at  the  general 
table  affixed  to  this  article,  and  tracing  the 
mortality  from  alt  diseases  of  the  lungs  in 
the  various  colonies,  it  appears  that  fewer 
deaiha  from  this  source  take  place  in  the 
whole  Mediterranean  stations  than  at  home. 
The  relative  proportion  of  deaths  is,  we 
think,  a  safer  criterion  of  the  prevalence  of 
consumption  than  the  relative  number  of  at- 
tacks, which  is  that  assumed  by  our  authors. 
Nothing  is  more  difficuh  than  the  discovery 
of  phthisis  in  its  early  stages,  and  nothing  so 
easy  in  its  last:  heace  we  find,  p.  11  a, 
Report  on  the  Mediterranean,  that  the  ratio 
of  attacks  to  those  who  die  is  as  1  to  2. 
Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  no  country  in 
the  world  do  one-half  of  those  attacked  by 
this  malady  recover.  The  reporters  seem 
perfectly  aware  of  this  difficulty,  and  sug- 
gest, by  way  of  explanation,  that  all  the 
admissions  whiph  do  not  appear  to  have 
terminated  fatally  are  not  necessarily  to  be 
held  as  recoveries,  since  many  of  the  con- 
sumptive patients  were  invalided  home,  or 
the  same  person,  in  a  lingering  malady, 
might  have  been  discharged  and  readmitted. 
It  is  true  that  both  these  causes  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  seeming  incongruity, 
were  they  proved  to  exist ;  but  our  authors 
state  that  they  have  no  meaas  ef  ascertain- 
ing this.  All  we  would  wish  to  say  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  is,  that  though  the  con* 
dusioQ  with  regard  to  the  greater  frequency 
of  consumption  in  these  two  spots  of  the 
Mediterranean  than  at  home  nnay  be  well 
founded,  wa  have  as  yet  no  decisive  proof  of  it« 

As  to  other  maladies,  it  would  appear 
that  at  Gibraltar  every  man  is  under  treat, 
ment  once  a-year.  Th^  deaths  by  fever 
are  one-half,  and  the  admissions  twice  as 
much  more  as  at  home.  The  larger  Dum> 
ber  of  deaths  by  malady  of  this  class  is  ow- 
ing to  the  yellow  fever,  which  is  a  casual 
visitant ;  if  that  be  deducted,  only  2*3  die  of 


fever  in  1000  strength.  The  admissions 
for  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  is  very  little 
less  than  that  at  home.  Catarrhs,  in  spite 
of  the  fogs  and  humidity,  are  less  frequent 
than  with  us;  and,  though  inflammations  of 
the  lungs  are  more  so,  they  are  infinitely 
milder  ]  thus  while,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
1  death  takes  place  in  every  18  cases  of 
pulmonary  inflammation,  in  Gibraltar  only  1 
in  45  dies. 

The  diseases  of  the  bowels  are  twice  as 
prevalent  and  thrice  as  fatal  there  as  here ; 
a  result  which  we  think  the  reporters  have 
clearly  traced  to  salt  junk,  &;c.  &c.,  used  in 
climates  which  especially  require  the  most 
digestible  material.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  their  suggestion  as  to  a  more  abundant 
supply  ofiresh  meat  and  vegetables  in  tropi- 
cal climates  has  met  with  prompt  attention, 
and  that  already  a  great  diminution  of  mor- 
tality has  been  observed — thus  aflbrding  one 
more  instance  of  how  much  of  life  hangs  on 
the  fiat  of  those  who  are  in  power,  and  with 
what  ease  an  unenlightened  economy  n»y  be 
made  the  means  of  wholesale  slaughter. 

The  number  of  admissions  in  Malta  is 
greater,  though  the  mortality  is  less  than  in 
Gibraltar.  Fevers  are  also  more  prevalent 
there,  and  twk^  as  much  so  as  at  home, 
lotermittents  are  unknown.  There  is  a  very 
marked  diflerence  in  the  mortality  from  fe« 
ver  in  difilerent  statiotas  of  this  little  island. 
The  annual  admissions  at  Valetta  were  18d 
per  1000  strength,  of  whom  1-4  died  annu. 
ally  \  at  Gottonera  the  annual  admissions 
were  178  and  the  deaths. 3*5,  while  at  Flo. 
riana  the  deaths  were  4  and  the  admissions 
217.  This  shows,  what  we  shall  see  through- 
out these  reports,  that  it  is  not  the  ge- 
neral influences,  as  heat,  moisture,  e^c- 
tricity,  &c.,  which  determine  the  condi- 
tions  of  fever,  so  much  as  these  c<mbined 
with  locality.  In  Malta,  as  in  the  Ionian 
and  West  Indian  Islands,  the  separation 
of  two  places .  by  a  very  few  miles  often 
makes  the  mortality  from  four  to  ten  times 
greater.  This  startling  result  has  been  well 
worked  out  by  the  authors  of  these  reports, 
so  as  to  force  the  authorities  to  select  posi- 
tions good  in  a  hyegenic  as  well  as  a  military 
point  of  view.  In  spite  of  the  equability  of 
a  temperature  not  varying  4®  in  the  year, 
pulmonary  disorders  are  stated  to  be  more 
fatal  in  Malta  than  at  Gibraltar.  Here 
bowel  complaints  carry  oflf  3*6  per  1000 
annually  of  the  men,  while  the  ofi^ers,  who 
have  plenty  of  fresh  food,  sufiTer  in  a  very 
slight  degree.  This  class  of  malady,  espe- 
cially dysentery,  is  certainly  connected  with 
temperature,  hence  the  utmost  pains  should 
be  taken  with  regard  to  the  dietary  of  our 
soldiers  in  warm  climates,  and  everything 
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diffipult  ^of  digestion  be  avoided.  The 
Maltese  troops,  it  is  true,  are  in  their  native 
clipiate ;  hence  the  mortality  ought  to  be 
less  than  U)at  of  the  British  soldiery,  whose 
duties,  however,  they  share^  and  yet  the  dif- 
ference oau  9carcc^y  be  accounted  for  on 
this  ground  alone.  Their  diet  consists 
of  rice,  fresh  vegetables,  and  fish,-  that  of 
our  troops  of  salt  beef  chiefiy,  with  less  of 
vegetables:  the  mortality  in  the  Maltese 
is  less  than  half  that  in  the  British  force. 

Ionian  Islands. — Skirt  the  shores  of 
Greece  from  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  to 
.the  southern  extremity  of  the  Morea,  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E. — their  general  aspect  is 
mountainous,  rugged,  and  for  the  most  part 
.  comparatively  barren ;  they  look  like  masses 
of  bare  rock  broken  into  picturesque  forms, 
and  intersected  by  deep  gullies  and  clefls. 
The  coasts  are  deeply  mdented  with  shallow 
b^ysand  lagoons,  of  which  the  banks  are 
«wamps.  Except  at  Corfu,  the  extent  of 
marsliy  ground  is  inconsiderable.  The  isl- 
ands are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  luxu- 
riant vegetation.  Like  all  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, they  are  subject  to  sudden  vicissitudes, 
having  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  moist 
and  dry,  in  rapid  succession  in  a  few  hours. 
The  snowy  mountains  of  Albania  lower  the 
temperature  during  winter  and  sprins  in  the 
neighbouring  isles;  while  tJie  xoc^y  soil, 
retaining  the  sun's  rays,  renders  summer  as 
oppressive  as  in  southern  latitudes.  Hence 
the  changes  are  felt  in  a  greater  degree  than 
the  thermometer  would  indicate,  .  The  ave- 
rage of  heat  in  January  is  52 j^,  in  August 
81i*^ ;  the  south  wind  is  moist,  not  unfre- 
quently  accompanied  by  sirocco,  during  the 
continuance  of  which  all  vegetation  is 
parched  and  languid,  ana  the  aninuil  powers 
succumb— <;onvale8ceo^  relapse — fevers 
become  qfiore  fatal — wounds  open. 

The  rain  falls,  as  in  northern  temperate 
zones,  in  showers  rather  than  in  the  torrents 
of  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  The  greatest  fall  is 
from  November  to  March  ;  the  least  from 
June  to  September^  Earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent. - 

During  the  early  part  of  the  period  includ- 
ed in  the  report,  the  troops  were  employed  in 
duties  differing  from  those  in  the  other  com. 
rnands — in  making  roads  and  communica- 
tions in  the  interior  of  these  islands,  for  which 
they  received  extra  pay.  The  severest 
cases  of  disease  arose  in  these  working  par- 
ties ;  whether  the  result  of  their  labour,  or  of 
the  exoesses  placed  within  their  reach  by 
extra  pay,  is  questioned  by  the  medical  men 
on  the  spot.  Wi:hin  the  last  six  years,  a 
y^ry  great  reduction  tas  taken  place  in  the 
mortality  of  the  troops.  In  1817,  the  anbual 
mortality  per  1000  mean  strength  was  49  j 


in  1818, 27 ;  in  1819,  34  :  whereas  in  1834. 
5-6,  it  was  respectively  10,  13^  and  15  per 
IQOO. 

,  The  reporters,  while  they  acljnowledge 
that  this  great  diminution  of  deaths  extends 
to  all  the  islands  in  the  command,  do  not  pro- 
fess  to  assign  the  cause.  But  the  facts  they 
adduce  point  to  it  forcibly  ;  tnz-»  to  the  im- 
provements in  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  these  colonies  set  on  foot  imme* 
diately  on  their  cession  to  us.  The  hospital 
and  barrack  accommodation,  cramped  and 
stinted  by  the  parsimony  of  a  colonial  legis- 
lature having  no  earthly  iiUerest  in  the  well- 
being  of  its  conquerors,  has  been  enlarged. 
Our  government  has  taken  the. comfort  and 
welfare' of  its  troops  into  its  own  hands,  the 
Ionian  authorities  paying  a  certain  sum  into 
the  British  treasury  for  repairs  of  barracks 
and  hospitals.  Agriculture  has  been  encou- 
raged— wastes  and  morasses  have  been 
drained  and  cultivated.  In  a  word,  a  vigi- 
lant and  paternal  charge  has  been  exercised, 
and  the  result  is  that  which  attends  the  ad- 
vance of  civilisaUon  everywhere — an  ameli- 
orated climate  and  a  diminished  mortality  ; 
which  last,  as  compared  with  181 7,  is  marked 
by  a  diminution  of200  per  cent.,  in  favot^r  of 
1836.  Taking,  however,  the  whole  period 
from  1817  to  183 J,  the  annual  mortality  in 
the  command  has  been  28*3  per  1 000  of  mean 
strength  ;  so  that  these  islands  have,  on  the 
whole,  exercised  a  much  more  inimical  influ- 
ence than  that  of  the  other  Mediterranean 
stations  : — a  glance  at  our  table  will  show 
this,  asiilso  that  the  salubrity  of  these  Islands 
is  very  various. 

The  mortality  of  the  natives,  however,  is 
exactly  that  of  tne  civil  population  of  Malta, 
1  in  39  ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  that  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  Fevers  of  all  kinds,  not 
eruptive,  are  the  chief  scourge ;  for  while  in 
1000  of  mean  strength,  5  annual  admissions 
for  fevers  take  place  in  Gibraltar,  and  8  in 
Malta,  jno  less  than  132  are  attacked  by  inter- 
mittents  in  this  command  ;  and  for  117  at- 
tacked by  common  continued  fever  in  Gib- 
raltar,  and  152  in  Malta,  226  in  1000  are 
seized  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  remittent, 
unlike  those  in  the  West  Indies  and  Africa, 
which  are  severe  at  all  seasons,  rage  only 
from  July  to  October. 

The  inhabitants  suffer,  though  not  equall  v, 
from  these  fevers  ;  they  are  not  the  most  rife 
where  there  is  the  most  marsh.  In  the  whole 
20  years  there  were  only  two  deaths  from  erup- 
tive fevers,  and  they  were  from  scarlatina. 

The  climate,  though  variable,  is  favour- 
able to  all  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Catarrhs 
are  neither  half  so  prevalent,  nor  half  so  pro. 
ductive  of  mortality,  as  in  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
or  at  home*  The  proportion  of  consumptive 
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attacks  18  less  namerou^,  the  al^olate  mortal- 
ity  less  than  at  Malta.  In  Malta^  Gibral. 
tar,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  6  per  1000 
have  been  annually  attacked  by  consump- 
tion— only  5  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  However, 
reporters  ihink,  and  with  justice,  that  age 
may  have  some  share  in  producing  this  differ- 
ence, since  one.third  of  the  troops  at  Gibraltar 
and  Malta  are  under  twenty.five,  while  only 
one-fifth  are  so  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Inflammations  of  the  lungs  are  more  fatal  in 
Corfu  and  Cephalonia  than  in  the  other  Ioni- 
an Islands.^  Diseases  of  the  liver  are  not  so 
common  as  at  Malta  ;  much  mOre  so  than 
at  Gibraltar.  Our  table  shows  that  Zante 
(whera  the  wine  is  good  and  plentiful)  is  the 
only  island  of  the  command  where  this  class 
of  malady  is  frequent  and  extensive. 

Chronic  dysentery  is  more  fatal  in  the 
Ionian  Islands  than  in  the  East  or  West  In- 
dies. In  these  the  deaths  are  1  in  every  6 
admissions ;  in  Gibraltar  1  in  4  ;  in  Malta  1 
in  6 ;  in  the  Ionian  Islands  1  in  4^.  For  this 
scourge  of  the  tropic,  a  removal  to  a  cold  cli- 
mate is  the  only  cure.  Delirium  trtmens, 
'or  the  madness  of  drunkards,  is  very  promi- 
nent in  these  islands,  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  Mediterranean  command.  And 
no  wonder-^cheapness  of  wine,  plenty  of 
money,  the  defective  enclosures  of  barracks, 
and  the  scattering  of  men  in  small  detach- 
ments for  faiigue — ^here,  in  short,  we  have 
eVery  facility  to  tempt  the  British  soldier  to 
his  besetting  sin,  in  the  absence  of  whiv:h  he 
would  be  perfect— uniting  indomitable  cour- 
age with  patience  and  great  reverence  to 
authority. 

The  results  as  to  the  invaliding  on  the 
Mediterranean  command  show  that  16  per 
.1000  are  annually  rendered  unfit  for  service 
in  Gibraltar  ;  20  in  Malta ;  18  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  :  41  per  1000  are  constantly  sick  in 
Gibraltar  ;  45  in  Malta  ;  47  in  the  Ionian 
Islands.  The  average  sick  time  each  year 
for  each  soldier  is  15  days  for  Gibraltar; 
16^  for  Malta  I  17  for  the  Ionian  Islands; 
and  the  average  duration  6f  each  attack  in 
these  places  is  respectively  15^,  14^,  and 
l4i  days.  Hence  in  Gibraltar,  though  a 
less  number  are  constantly  ill,  they  remain 
longer  so  than  in  the  other  Mediterranean  sta- 
tions, owing,  it  would  seem,  to  the  greater  pre- 
valence of  Consumption,  a  chronic  malady. 
The  influence  of  age  and  length  of  resi- 
dence on  the  mortality  shows  that  seasoning, 
as  it  ternied,  is  a  fallacy.  From  the  table 
at  p.  59  of  the  report,  it  appears  that  the 
deaths  are  increased  with  the  advance  of 
age  on  all  the  Mediterranean  stations  much 
"mdre  rapidly  than  in  the  United  Kingdom — 
eapeciafly  at  Malu.  Fever  is  more  fatal  in 
proportion  to  the  age  of  those  it  attacks,  es- 


pecially in  the  Ionian  blanda ;  and  as  the 
oldest  soldiers  are  usually  those  who  have 
been  the  longest  residents,  the  inference  is 
that  seasoning  can  be  no  safeguard. 

The  comparison  of  the  diseases  of  privates 
and  officers  is,  from  the  facility  of  removal  in 
the  Mediterranean  stations,  incompleie.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  annual  ratk)  of 
deaths  per  1000  officers  is  1 8*5  tor  Gibral- 
tar ;  16*9  for  Maha  ;  and  17^  for  the 
Ionian  Islands. 

The  influence  of  season  on  the  mortality 
is  chiefly  to  be  judged  of  by  the  prevalence 
of  acute  disease.  From  July  to  November 
is,  according  to  this  measure,  the  baneful 
season.  During  this,  m  Gibraltar  and  Malta 
the  acute  cases  are  twice,  and  iii  the  Ionian 
Islands  thrice,  as  numerous  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  In  the  latter  islands,  daring  the 
other  portion  of  the  year,  say  the  reporters, 
the  degree  of  health  enjoyed  by  flie  troops 
is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  arlohe  ;  while  in 
the  former  the  climate  appears  to  be  as  in- 
imical as  that  of  the  West  Indies. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  reminding 
the  reader  that  the  heaUfafulness  of  these 
beautifnl  islands  has  been  amazingly  increas- 
ed since  they  have  been  in  our  hands,  and  vre 
believe  will  still  continue  to  au  gment. 

West  /nJtes.— Our  West  India  posses* 
sions  ate  divided  into  four  military  commands, 
of  which  we  shall  notice  only  the  Windward 
and  Leeward,  and  the  Jamaica,  passing  over 
the  Bahamas  and  the  Honduras. 

The  Windward  and  Leeward  command, 
besides  the  continental  territory  of  Britisb 
Guiana,  includes  several  islands,  portions  of 
that  chain  which  stretches  across  the  great 
gulf  separating  North  from  South  America. 
These  islands  differ  in  their  physical  attri- 
butes,  and  therefore  in^  their  influence  on 
health.  Trinidad,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and 
Dominica,  are  bold  and  mountainous,  filled 
with  ravines  and  deep  gullies,  impervious  to 
the  breeze,  where  tne  torrents  at  the  rainy 
season  stagnate  amid  the  masses  of  decaying^ 
vegetation  which  have  fallen  from  the  dense- 
forests  which  everywhere  shroud  the  moun- 
tains. The  climate  is  damp  and  variable  in 
temperatare.  On  the  other  hand,  Barbadoes 
and  Antigua  are  comparatively  low,  barren, 
and  rocky,  scant  in  vegetation,  possessing 
an  equable  temperature,  and  a  dry  climate. 
The  other  islands  possess  characteristics  in* 
termediate  between  these  ;  while  the  coast 
of  British  Guiana  is  an  immense  tract  of 
swamp  and  marsh  covered  with  forest,  and 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  mean  temperature  of  this  command  is 
80i®,  being  in  none  of  the  islands  above  82^, 
or  under  79^ ;  it  is  also  extremely  uniform, 
the  rangeofthdtfaermometer;>e»m  in  the 
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most  Ttriable  island  not  being  mote  than 
19^  ;  while  ia  others  it  is  only  4^  in  rhe  3/<ear. 
In  ^tain  the  annual  range  is  90\  The 
barometrioal  range  wkh  us  is  from  2  to  3 
inches  in  the  year  ;  in  these  islands  it  is  not 
more  than  i  to  ^  an  inch,  Indieating  what 
slight  variation  the  elasticity  and  j^ressore  of 
the  atmosphere  undergo.  The  average 
annual  <|uantitv  of  rain  is  said  to  he  from  60 
to  70  inches  in  the  whole  oommand,  which 
is  about  thrice  that  in  Britain  ;  but  there  it 
fhlls  in  torrents,  muiidating  the  whole  country, 
unless  the  soil  be  dry  and  apt  fbr  drainage. 
The  four  seasons  of  teihperaie  climates  are 
represented  by  two  wet  and  two  diy,  the  for- 
merof  which  Tviry  in  the  varioas  settlemcvits, 
according  to  their  relative  proximity  to  the 
equator,  rain  following  the  course  of  titosun. 
In  the  ihost  southerly,  Oniana,  the  vernal 
rains  extend  from  December  to  January,  the 
autumnal  from  May  to  August ;  while  in  the 
most  northerly,  the  former  commence  only  in 
April  er  May,  and  the  latter  extend  from 
October  to  December. 

The  beat  is  tempered  fbr  ^ine  momhs  of  the 
year  by  the  trade  wind,  blowing  from  the 
east  and  its  collateral  points,  except  in  August 
and  December,  when  it  veers  round  to  the 
-west  and  south,  with  frequent  cahns.  The 
hurric&ne  season  extends  from  August  till  the 
end  of  October,  daring  which  great  devasta- 
tion occurs  in  some  of  tbcoe  islands. 

The  average  number  of  while  troops  sta. 
tioned  in  the  Leeward  and  Windward  com. 
mand,  during  the  twenty  years  from  1617  to 
i8S6,  was  4,888.  Each  man  appears,  on  the 
average,,  to  have  been  under  medical  treat- 
ment about  twice  in  the  year  ;  that  is,  the 
cases  of  sickness  are  on  the  whole  about  twice 
as  numerous  as  at  home.  At  home,  only  1  in 
67  cases  treated  ends  in  death  ;  in  this  com* 
mand  1  in  24.  Taking  in  all  causes  of  mor. 
tality,  one-eleventh  ofthe  force  have  died 
annually,  which  is  six  times  the  mortality 
of  our  troops  at  home.  Great  as  this  is,  the 
destructive  influence  of  ilie  climate  appears 
to  have  undergone  a  marked  amelioration,  as 
measured  by  the  mortality  occurring  during 
the  fourteen  years  antecedent  to  1817,  viz., 
1 808  to  1916  J  the  atinual  ratio  of  deaths  hav- 
ing beeu,  dunng  this  period,  138  per  1000  of 
white  troops,  or  about  one-half  more  than  the 
average  ofthe  last  twenty  years. 

We  must  not  pass  without  a  comment, 
though  the  reporters  have  done  so,  the  bar- 
rack accommodation^  signalised  as  it  is 
either  by  great  negligence  or  great  igno- 
rance as  to  what  concerns  human  life.  In  a 
tropical  climate,  as  many  men  were  placed 
in  one  room  as  the  breadth  of  their  bodies 
would  admit  The  accommodation,  as  it  is 
termed,  was  twenty-three  incTies  per  man, 


m 


just  space  enough  to  swing  the  JiamiiMMdcB, 

which,  instead  of  bedsteads,  they  wese 
slung  side  by  side.  This  state  of  thmgs  ea- 
dared  up  to  1827.  Since  this  period  three 
feet  three  hiches  have  been  allowed  per  man, 
and  the  barrack  has  in  every  respect  bem 
made  more  roomy  and  commodioos.  Sdil, 
however,  this  space  is  too  little  for  health, 
unliess  artificial  ventilation  be  resorted  to. 

The  whole  of  this  subject,  of  the  best 
mode  of  lodging  bodies  of  men  in  our  chari- 
table buildings,  our  schools,  workhoases,  and 
fcctories,  and  barracks,  is  wofoliy  neglected. 
The  architects  (judging  from  the  aheratioas 
their  buiklings  require)  laioi^  liteialiy  no- 
thing about  the  matter; — and  the  sum  of  ex- 
perience as  to  the  best '  Sewei^ge'  for  con- 
taminated air  is,  even  with  medical  men, 
loosely  ascertained.  It  would  be  well  were 
a  portion  ofthe  medical  staff  of  oar  coloaks 
formed  into  a  board  of  health  for  the  purpose 
<3i  preventing  disease.  Had  this  been  so  or- 
dered, the  flagrant  example  we  have  just 
quoted  couU  not  have  been  permitted  to  exist 
an  hour.  Fevers  are  the  scourge  of  dtese 
West  India  islands.  More  than  a  third  of 
all  the  hospital  admissions,  and  about  one- 
half  of  the  deaths,  are  from  this  cause.  As 
compared  with  our  fevers,  ten  men  are  eeix^ 
ed  in  these  islands  for  every  one  attacked  at 
home;  and  for  one  death  by  fever  with  as 
twenty-five  take  place  there. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  knitSi  eases  two- 
fifihs  arise  from  intermittents,  wfai(A  are  sel- 
dom fot^L  These  abound  in  Demerara, 
Berbice,  and  Trinidad,  where  the  barracks 
are  plunged  among  marshes.  In  the  odber 
islands  they  are  little  known.  The  malig- 
nant fevers,  remittent,  or  yellow  fever,  rage 
chiefly  in  Tobago,  Gtiiana,  St.  Luck,  and 
Dominica.  The  common  con^nued*  fev^r 
kills  one  in  twetttV'three,  instead  of  one  in 
seventy-eight  as  at  noma  It  is  equallTpt^ 
valent  in  all  the  islands.  Eruptive  fevers 
are  so  rare  that  only  thirteen  cases  and  one 
death  have  occurred  in  the  last^twenty  yeam. 

Fewer  persons  are  attacked  by  pulmonary 
complaints  than  in  Britain,  but  more  die : 
10}  per  1000  have  been  annually  cut  off  in 
these  islands;  whereas  in  England  the at- 
most  mortality  from  this  cause  has  been  B^ 
per  1000.  It  wouM  seem  that  inflamma- 
tions of  the  lungs  and  chronic  cafturrh  are 
twice  as  numerous  and  twice  as  fetal  as  at 
home.  Diseases  of  the  liver  are  less  com- 
mon in  the  West  than  in  the  East  Indies: 
they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  thrice  as  preva- 
lent, and  create  five  times  more  of  mortality 
in  the  latter  climate  than  in  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  maladies  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  both  rife  and  fatal :  421  per  iOOO 
are  annually  attacked  in  the  West  India  isl-j 
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aods;  while  at  borne  x)/iAj  95  per  1000  are 
attacked  The  deaths  in  theformer  are  just 
forty  times  those  at  home;  for  one  death  in 
2000  in  Great  Britain,  we  find  21  in  1000 
in  the  isbmds.  The  diseases  of  the  brain 
are  about  four  times  as  high  as  among  the 
same  number  of  troops  at  home:  of  these 
considerably  more  than  one-half,  w«  regret 
to  add,  are  clearly  traced  to  intemperance. 
A  glance  at  our  table  will  show  the  peculiar 
influence  of  each  island.  Tebago  is  most 
remarkable  f(^  fever :  Dominica  for  diseases 
of  the  bowels  and  brain;  Barbadoes  for  those 
of  the  lungs;  Grenada  for  those  of  the  liver ; 
while  Trinidad  is  most  noted  for  its  droosies. 
Why  these  things  are  so  it  is  impossible  to 
determine :  the  reports  furnished  on  this  head 
.no  light 

If^uence  ofAgt  mid  Length  of  Residence 
an  MerkUii^  among  Troops. — In  the  Wind- 
ward and  lieeward  command,  where  the  an- 
nual mortality,  from  all  causes,  is  85  per 
1000,  the  extent  of  invaliding  is  24  per  1000 
of  the  strength  annually.  In  Jamaica,  the 
annual  mortality  from  all  causes  is  143  per 
1000 :  the  extent  of  invaliding  is  16  per  1000. 
Of  every  1000  white  /soldiers,  87  are  con- 
stantly ineffective  from  sickness  in  the  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  command,  and  63  in 
Jamaica,  ^though  the  latter  is  the  most  un 
healthy.  This  peculiarity  is  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  fevers  are  more  common  in  Ja- 
maica than  in  the  other  stations,  and  hence 
the  hospital  is  sooner  cleared.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  40  per  1000  are  constantly 
ineffective,.  Each  soldier  may  reckon  on 
23  days'  sickness  in  the  year  in  Jamaica,  and 
27}  dfays  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward 
command..  The  average  duration  of  each 
attack  in  the  «former  is  13j^  days ;  in  the  lat- 
ter. 14i 

.  The  difference  of  the  mortality  among  of- 
ficers, compared  with  the  troops,. is  curious, 
and  in  a  great  measure  affords  a  test  as  to  the 
real  influence  of  climata  The  results  show 
that  the  admissions  and  deaths  among  the  of- 
ficers are  only  half  as  high  as  among  the 
men.  In  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Is- 
lands the  mortality  kmong  1000  strength  of 

.  either  class  is,  for  the  omcers,  42,  for  the 
men,  78.5,  from  all  causes.  In  the  Jamaica 
CQmmand,  83.4  officers  and  121.3  men  perish 
annually  in  the  1000.  Fevers  carry  off  in 
the  isUnds  29,  and  in  Jamaica  69  per  1000  of 
officers,  while  of  the  men  101  perish  from 
this  cause  in  the  latter,  and  36.9  in  the  for- 
mer command.  The  remittent  fever  is  more 
intense  among  the  officers  than  among  the 
troops^  1  in  5  dying  of  those  attacked  in  the 
former,  and  1  m  8  only  in  the  latter.  In 
the  Leeward  and  Windward  command,  3.2 
among  1000  officers  perish  annually  from 


pcUmonary  diseetses,  while  the  same  causes 
kill  10.4  of  the  men.  In  Jamaica,  the  ratio 
is  2  officers,  and  7.5  of  themen  for  ihese  ma- 
ladies. >Now  this  very  remarkable  djfibr- 
ence,  not  to  be  traced  to  the  removal  of  the 
officers  from  these  stations,  shows  that  the 
climate  alone  of  the  West  Indies  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  mortality  by  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  The  reporters  prove  satisfactorily 
that  neither  exposure  nor  intemperance  act 
in  producing  this  excess  of  mortality  among 
ihe  men,  since  non-commission  offiicers^  who 
are  not  more  exposed  than  the  commissioned 
to  night  air,  and  who  are  compelled  to  be 
sober,  under  the  penal^  of  immediate  redqc- 
tion  to  the  ranl^s,  exhipit  the  same  rate  of 
nK)rtality  as  the  privates. 

The  reporters  hint  that  bad  air  and  bad 
£>od,  which  are  known  to  produce  consump- 
tion in  those  not  constitutionally  predisposed 
to  that  malady,  may  solve  the  point  In 
general,  these  reports  show  that  far  too  much 
salt  provision  is  allotted  to  the  men;  and  we 
would  ask  whether  the  same  space  of  barrack 
room  is  apportioned  in  tropical  as  in  tem- 
perate climates;  if  so,  it  is  a  capital  error. 
With  regard  to  the  influence  of  nge  and 
length  of  residence  on  mortality,  the  report- 
ers infer  that  the  doctrine  of  '  seasoningV  is 
erroneous,  since  the  deaths  are  more  nu- 
merous among  those  who  have  been  longest 
in  the  tropics,  and  that  the  chance  of  mortal- 
ity increases  with  the  age  of  those  attacked 
The  annual  mortality  per  1000  in  civil  life, 
according  to  the  Carlisle  tables,  is,  for  Eng- 
land, from  18  to  25,  7 ;  from  25  to  33,  8 ; 
from  33  to  40, 10.7;  from  40  to, 50.  141.  In 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  commands,  for 
these  same  periods,  it  is  50, 74, 97, 123:  and 
in  Jamaica,  70,  107,  131,  128.  So  that,  in- 
stead of  the  mprtality  among  our  West  India 
troops  diminishing  with  the  advance  of  age, 
it  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  in  this 
country.  The  annual  mortality  of  those  re- 
sident only  one  year  in  Jamaica  was  77  per 
1000 ;  of  those  resident  two  years,  87  per 
1000;  and  of  those  who  had  been  longer  in 
the  island,  93  per  lOOO.  This  will  show 
that  the  influence  of  length  of  residence  is 
deteriorating.  However,  it  would  appear 
that  the  older  troops,  though  suffering  more 
from  the  ordinary  diseases,  suffer  less  from 
the  epidemics  of  the  tropics  than  the  fresh. 

It  is  probable  that,  for  the  mass  of  English- 
men, the  influence  of  the  tropics  is  beyond 
the  power  of  thieir  constitution  to  become  in- 
ured to  it— ra  poison  too  strong  to  be  tolerated 
— ^but  with  others  acclimatisation  is,  we 
think,  certain.  The  English  soldier  or  sailor 
is  by  &r  the  least  pliable  of  the  European 
military,  retaining  his  home  virtues  and 
vices,  and  alteinptmg  to  carry>into  another 
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hemisphere  the  habits,  the  prejudices,  and 
the  customs  of  his  native  landC  In' despite  of 
the  hot  sun  which  is  burning  overhead,  or 
the  jungle  which  surrounds  him  on  all  sides, 
he  pursues  with  a  recklessness  of  danger,  all 
that  hid  intense  energies  prompt,  and  is, 
wherever  he  goes,  the  theme  of  perpetual 
wonder  to  the  natives  of  climates  which  he 
defies — alas  I  not  with  impunity.  Hence  be- 
fore the  doctrine  of  non-acclimatisation  be  ad- 
milted,  allowance  should  be  made  for  habits, 
which  though  the  same  at  home  or  abroad, 
yet  being  differently  combined,  may  produce 
very  different  results.  A  set  of  men  may,  by 
their  habits,  lay  the  foundation  of  malaay  in 
the  first  year  of  their  residence  in  a. tropical 
climate,  which  shall  appear  only  in  the  se- 
cond ;  and  it  is  clear  that  a  constitution  so 
deteriorated  will  tend  to  decay  with  an  accele- 
rating force.  To  disentangle  causes  so  as  to 
produce  a  clear  resuk,  we  ought  to  Jiave  de- 
tails as  to  the  influence  of  residence  on  the 
civil  population  of  the  West  Indies;  and 
these  are  wanting.  It  would  anpear,  out  of 
twenty-one  corps,  that  in  nine  tne  mortality 
was  greater  in  the  first  than  in  subse<}uent 
years,  and  in  the  twelve  others,  less.  The 
reporters  think  that  this  apparent  exception 
arose  firom  four  epidemics  having  raged 
among  the  troops. 

Jamaica, — From  2000  to  SOOO  troops  are 
.  situated  in  ten  different  parts  of  this  island; 
and  it  is  curious  to  remark  how  very  various 
is  the  mortality  on  a  spot  of  earth  170  miles 
long  and  &0  broad.  A  range  of  mountains 
8000  feet  in  height  forms  a  complete  barrier 
Wween  the  north  and  south  sides.  The 
seasons  are  different  as  Well  as  the  soil,  on 
the  two  sides.  In  the  north,  the  rains  are  a 
month  later  in  their  commencement,  and 
much  longer  in  duration,  than  on  the  south ; 
a  greater  quantity  &lls,  and  is  more  equally 
distributed,  and,  oeing  nearer  the  mountain, 
the  atmosphere  is  cooler  and  more  variable. 
The  high  land  in  the  interior  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  from  either  side.  In  fact, 
every  climate  may  be  procured  in  the  island. 
At  an  elevation  of  4400  feet,  the  thermome- 
ter ranges  55^  to  65^,  and  in  winter  is  44° ; 
and  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  is  nowhere 
seen.  The  rapid  alternations  of  mountain 
districts  are  very  apparent  here.  The  yel- 
low fever,  raging  pestilentially  below  in  the 
plain,  never  reaches  2500  feet  above  it  in  any 
part  oftheglbbe. 

The  annual  ratio  of  mortality  per  1000 
Strength  of  the  white  and  black  troops  is  at 


Port  Antonio  . 

149.3 

Falmouth 

r02.6 

Montego  Bay . 

178.9 

Maroon  Town. 

32.7 

Lucea 

84.9 

Average  of  the  whole  island . 

121.3 

Up  Park  Camp     . 
Port  Royal 

.     140.6 

.     113.1 

Fort  Antigua  . 

73.6 

Spanish  Town. 
Honey  Hill    . 

.     162.4 

90.2 

Here,  then,  side  by  side,  we  see  what  the 
influence  of  locality  is  in  comparing  the 
mortality  of  Maroon  Town  with  that  of 
Montego  Bay.  The  distance  of  Maroon 
Town  to  Montego  Bay  is  eighteen  miles. 
The  latter,  however,  is  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
inclosed  on  all  sides  but  one  by  a  range  of 
mountains.  The  result  is  a  degree  of  heat 
more  intense  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
island,  and  probably  malaria  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  salt-water  with  the  moisture  from 
the  hills.  Maroon  Town  is  situated  2000 
feet  above  this  deadly  level.  Every  feature 
of  healthy  locality  seems  here  to  combine ; 
an  elevated  plain  of  several  hundred  acres, 
diversified  by  mountain,  hillock  and  valley, 
necessitates  the  separation  of  the  houses  and 
barracks.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  mountains,  excep,  towards  the  north- 
east, where  it  opens  on  a  vast  expanse  of  sea 
and  land.  The  average  annual  mortality 
by  fever  is  15  per  1000,  while  at  Montego 
Bay.it  is  just  ten  times  greater,  or  150  per 
1000. 

We  shall  say  but  a  very  few  words  as  to 
the  mortality  of  the  black  troops  in  these  and 
in  our  other  colonies.  If  the  annexed  Table 
II.  be  compared  with  that' of  the  white 
troops,  it  will  afford  at  a  single  glance  much 
matter  for  thoujp^ht.  Thus  fevers  destroy 
410  per  1000  of  the  white  troops  annua}ly 
in  Sierra  Leone,  and  only^  2.4  of^the  blacks. 
In  Jamaica,  for  101  whites  which  fiiU  vic- 
tims to  this  malady  per  1000  in  the  year, 
eight  blacks  die.  The  negro,  however,  bears 
very  ill  the  removal  from  his  native  climate, 
even  to  one  which,  as  in  Malta  and  the  West 
Indies>  may  be  considered  as  resembling  it 
Our  authors  remark  that  all  over  the  world 
the  annual  mortality  of  the  natives  of  each 
coimtry  does  not  exceed  15  per  1000,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20 — 40.  Thus:  the 
average  annual  mortality  of  the  Maltese 
fencibles  is  9  per  1000 :  of  the  aborigines, 
composing  the  Cape  corps  of  southern  Africa, 
it  is  11  per  1 000 :  among  the  Madras  troops 
13,  and  the  Bengal  1 1  per  1000.  Now,  the 
black  troops  of  the  West  Indies  exhibit  a 
mortality  of  40  per  1000  per  annum,  or 
thrice  that  of  the  East  Indian  troops  in  their 
native  climate.  In  the  Mauritius  the  black 
troops  die  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  Ceylon,  where  a  considerable 
black  colonial  corps  was  employed,  the 
mortality  was  so  high  that  they  became 
^  nearly  extinct  in  a  few  years.     In  Gibraltar, 
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where  the  14th  West  India  regiment  was 
quartered,  and  did  garrison  duty  for  two 
years,  under  a  noti<m  of  saving  the  white 
troops  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  mortality 
was  62  per  lOOQ,  being  four  times  that  of  the 
European  troops  quartered  on  the  rock. 
They  perished  of  inflamed  lungs  and  bowel 
complaints  of  the  acutest  form.  Fevers  ap- 
pear to  have  little  effect  on  the  negro— erup- 
tive fevers  excepted. 

.  Oo  the  whole,  the  West  India  climate, 
while  it  affects  in  each  island  the  negro  as 
variously  as  the  white, ,  has  of  lat6  greatly 
improved  for  both.  If  the  last  line  of  the 
table  for  black  troops  be  looked  through,  the 
reader  will  see  that  the  mortality  in  all  the 
islands,  excepting  Antigua,  Grenada,  and 
Tobago,  is  higher  among  the  troops  than  the 
whole  slave  population.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  the  mortality  ibr  the  latter 
includes  that  for  all  ages,  the  sickly  and 
the  healthy,  the  old  and  the.young ;  where- 
as, says  the  reporters,  *  that  of  the  troons  is 
calculated  for  persons  in  the  prime  of  life ; 
so  that,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  ill  treat- 
ment of  the  latter,  a  much  smaller  proportion 
is  found  to  die  than  of  the  former,  who  have 
neither  severe  duty  nor  harsh  treatment  to 
undergo.' 

As  to  our  &tal  settlements  in  Western 
Africa,  the  .retention  of  which  appears  to  us 
fnadness^  these  reporters  regret  the  deficiency 
of  accurate  materials;  adding  the  sufficient 
apology — that  they  who  were  to  furnish 
them  perished.  They  can  say  little  on  the 
influence  of  length  of  residence  in  diminish- 
ing mortality,  becaose  *none  lived  long 
enough  to  admit  of  any  accurate  opinion  be^ 
ing  formed.' 

These  possessions  are  scattered  over  a 
line  of  coast  stretching  from  8t  Mary's  on 
the  Gambia,  to  Accra,  nearly  1600  miles, 
presenting  in  its  whole  extent,  with  every 
external  variety  of  aspect,  the  common  attr^ 
bote  of  deadly  mfloence  to  the  white  man. 

Sierra  Leone,  intermediate  between  Gam- 
bia and  Accra,  is  a  peninsula,  eighteen  miles 
by  twelve,  and  consisting  of  a  range  of  coni- 
cal mountains  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in 
height,  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  ground  from 
one  to  five  siiles  broad.  From  north  to 
oouth^epst  the  whole  adjoininff  territory  is  in- 
tersected by  numerous  creeks  and  rivers, 
which  overflow  in  the  rainy  season,  and  form 
extensive  swamps.  For  700  miles  the  coast 
presents  an  oozy  flat«  raised  but  a  few  feet 
above  the.  level  of  the  ocean.  Tho  nome- 
roua  rivers  moving  sluggishly,  easily  de- 
posit their  mud  when  overflowing,  and  af> 
ford  a  soil  to  interminable  wildernesses  offo- 
xoet  and  bushwood,  where  the  decayed  vege- 
tation of  centuries  lies  rotting.    The  moun- 
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tain^ranges  are  said  to  protect  the  peninsula 
from  these  influences  on  the  one  side,  sikI 
the  ocean  on  the  other.  But  the  Bulam 
shore  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
sdl  of  which  is  a  ferruginous  loam,  flat  and 
marshy.  The  bles  de  Loss,  five  in  number, 
lie  sixty  miles  north  of  Sierra  Leone.  The 
nearest  is  three,  the  most  distant  is  eight 
miles  from  the  mainland.  Cravjrfurd's  isle^ 
the  centre  of  this  j?roup,  is  a  granite  rock, 
250  fe^  high,  300  feet  broad,  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length.  It  has  neither  marsh  not 
pool,  |ior  the  rank  vegetation  of  the  mainland. 
The  principal  settlement  on  the  Gambia  is 
the  island  of  St.  Mary's,  500  miles  north  of 
Sierra  Leone.  It  abounds  in  -all  species  of 
dense  vegetation,  which,  during  the  hot  sea- 
son, create  most  offensive  emuvja.  The 
characteristic  of  the  climate  is  extreme  hu- 
midity ;  more  rain  fells  in  two  successive  days 
of  August  than  in  Britain  throughout  the  en- 
tire year.  Except  at  Sierra  Leone,  where 
the  diurnal  range  of  the  thermometer  is  10°, 
the  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  with  dense 
chilling  fogs,  is  sudden,  and  endures  during 
many  months.  There  are  no  trade-winds  to 
reduce  the  temperature,  though  the  peninsula 
has  a  regular  sea  and  land  breeze.  During 
December,  January,  and  February,  the  har- 
maian  blows— a  dry,  parching,  east  Wind,  de- 
structive in  pulmonary  diseases,  but  salu- 
brious, as  is  said,  in  most  others.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  gloom  of  the  weather  in  the 
two  wet  seasons :  the  hills  are  wrapped  in 
impenetrable  fogs,  and  the  rain  fells  in  such 
torrents  that  exercise  eind  amusement  must 
be  forborne — the  fetal  diseases  now  make 
their  appearance.  To  this  wretched  climate, 
soldiers  who  commuted  their  punishment 
for  service  here,  were  sent,  and  brought  with 
them  vice,  intemperance,  and  reckless  de- 
spair. The  barracks,  which  in  such  a  cli- 
mate should  have  been  most  substantial, 
were  so  dilapidated  that  even  the  officers 
were  forced  to  lodge  in  rude  huts  incapable 
of  affording  shelter.  In  1821  the  medical 
officer  reported  that  had  the  then  troops  noi 
been  natives,  they  must  all  have  perished  in 
the  year.  In  1824  and  1825,  Europeans 
drafted  from  Britain  were  employed;  the 
barracks  were  not  remedied ;  '  and,'  say  the 
reporters,  'fatally  indeed  was  the  prediction 
fulfilled.'  In  1826,  barrackssaki  to  be  good 
were  erected. 

Annually,  during  the  eighteen  years  from 
1819  to  1886,  every  man  was  thrice  under 
treatment,  and  nearly  one-half  the  ibree  per* 
ished.  The  chief  disease  is  ie^tr,  which 
on  an  ai^erage  attacks  each  man  once  in  nine 
months,  and  destroys  yearly  two-fifths  of  the 
force*  The  climate  is  fevourable  to  diseaaes 
of  the  lungs,  especially  to  inflaaunation»^Tp 
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eight  per  1000  being  only  attacked  by  it 
yearly,  while -in  most  of  the  other  colonies 
the  ratio  is  forty  per  1000.  But  liver  corxH 
plamte  are  four  times  more  prevalent  and 
£iaal  than  in  any  other  colony  we  possess ; 
and  diseases  of  the  bowels'  yield  forty.one 
deaths  per  1000  strength  annually.  Of  1000 
combatant  officers^  2io  died,  and  275  sick- 
ened  annually ;  4>f  the  medtcaU  226  died, 
and  sixty.6ight  sickened  .annually ;  of  the 
commissariat,  124  died,  and  163  sickened. 
These  last  seem  to  have  escaped,  from  the 
nature  of  their  duties  exposing  them  less  to 
disease.  The  small  extent  of  inraliding 
among  the  medical  officers  is  attribatable  to 
their  not  being  able  to  get  leave  to  return 
home  lest  the  colony  shoold  have  been  left 
without  medical  aid.  We  will  not  weaken 
by  any  comment  the  following  remarks  of 
Major  TuUoch  :  he  argues  against  thtf  forma- 
tion of  penal  corps  in  any  colony  :<— 

'  It  is  obviQUi  thmt  if  sueh  s  oor|n»  ii  stationed  in  a 
healtbv  climals,  tianiihiiiBiit  to  it  can  icarcely  be 
looked  on  as  a  punishment ;  but  if  sent  to  one  ex- 
ceedingly unhealthj,  then  the  natural  evils  of  cli- 
mate are  aggravated  by  despair,  and  that  intern- 
perance  which  daspair  too  generally  induceB.  In 
addition  to  the  dteaA  of  sioanesa  with  which  the 
soldier  is  hnpressed  on  his  arrival,  there  is  the  cer- 
tainty that,  under  no  circumstances,  will  be  eyer  be 
permitted  to  return  to  his  native  land,  and  the  ex. 
oesses  lo  which  this  gava  rise  durinf  the  period  when 
mortality  was  at  its  heiebt  in  Westem  Africa,  are 
stated  to  have  been  wxta  as  to  baffle  description, 
and  could  only  be  expected  from  men  absolutely 
weary  of  life,  and  driven  by  despair  to  the  verge  of 
aadnesi.  Setting  all  restraints  at  defiance,  l^gard- 
lem  of  the  wanings  of  thai  madiflal  attandanta,  or 
the  iate  of  their  comrade^  every  energy  was  direct, 
ed  to  procure  the  mean*  of  that  intoxication  which 
they  vainly  looked  to  as  the  best  resource  against 
earo,  and  in  search  of  which  they  fearlessly  encoun- 
tsnd  the  tiopieal  rays  by  day,  and  the  chilling 
dews  bv  Bight :  ponishment  was  of  ao  avail ;  that 
of  death  itself  was  derided  by  men  who  knew  that 
in  soch  a  climate  their  hours  were  already  number- 
ed. To  corporal  punishment  they  had  become  so 
habitoated  that  it  lost  its  tenors,  though  it  must 
havs  been  infltetsd  Xtf  «d  p— paring  hands  when 
twelve  doaths  aae  leeorded  from  U  within  a  year. 
Even  had  their  crimes  been  such  as  to  involve  the 
Utmost  penalty  of  the  law,  banishment  to  such  a 
eUoiate  was  obviously  fhr  fttum  a  commutation  of 
paniahment:  net  a  twanlisth  part  of  the  criminals 
■enteacad  to  death  m  the  United  j^ingdom  about 
that  period  were  ever  executed ;  the  rest  were  sent 
to  a  climate  in  which  their  lives  were  likely  to  be 
prolonged  to  their  atmost  limits.  But  ont  of  the 
same  nomber  of  military  cnlprits  sent  to  the  ooast 
af  Afriea,  oaothatf  goimlly  died  daring  the  fisst 
qaarter,  and  the  average  dnraUon  of  life  among  tha 
others  did  not  exceed  fifteen  months.  Yet  many 
of  the  crimes  which  led  them  to  this  coast  were  by 
ao  means  of  a  heinous  nature  either  in  a  civil  or  a 
militaiy  point  of  view,  as  it  too  often  happened  that 
those  who  wanted  fortitude  to  bear  a  present  punish- 
ment, though  comparatively  trifling,  were  glad  to 
exchange  it  for  one  deferred,  but  of  the  nature  of 
which  ttiey  were  ignorant.  Rare,  indeed,  were  the 
m^aneos  oi  unimwameat  hi  tiie  oalprits  of  Westem 


Africa,  while  hundreds  became  mote  dopiaved  from 
association  and  from  their  hopeless  condition.  No 
proper  persons  could  be  obtained  to  act  as  non-com- 
missioned officers,  so  that  it  too  often  hap{>ened  that 
in  any  attempU  at  mutiny,  the  oiBeers  were  not 
only  deprived  of  the  oo4»peiaiion  of  their  snbotdi. 
nates,  but  even  found  them  among  the  ring.leaders. 
The  risk  of  their  lives  and  the  sa^tv  of  the  <»^lontM> 
may  be  conceived  when  thus  placed  under  the  pio- 
'^tectionof'  a  body  of  armed  fdons.*— lt«so7t  on 
Wetitm  Africa,  p.  36.  - 

To  compensate  for  thcs  awful  waste  of  life, 
our  African  possessioBs  at  the  Cspe»  and 
especially  its  eastern  frontier,  present  a  scale 
of  mortality  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the 
habitable  globe.  At  Cape  Town  itself  the 
annual  mortality  is  less  than  at  home,  being 
one  in  forty-six,  and  thia  too,  after  it  has  re- 
ceived the  invalids  of  the  east  in  the  last 
stages  of  malady.  In  certain  districts  where 
this  class  of  chses  is  excluded,  the  mortality 
is  one  in  sixty^seven,  or  tkit  of  the  heahhf- 
est  counties  of  England.  In  spite  of  indifier- 
ent  barrack  accommodations,  fevers  are 
slight;  the  intermittent  and  remittent  are 
almost  unknown  ;  and  of  the  eruptive  class 
only  nine  cases  and  one  death  have  occurred 
in  nineteen  years.  Consumption  is  not  ao 
rife  even  as  among  the  Ionian  Mands. 
Rheumatism,  however^  is  more  previalent 
than  at  home  or  in  any  other  colony.  On 
the  eastern  frontier  the  mortslity  is  the  least 
among  all  our  colonies,  or  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  this  is  owing  to  the  extremerari- 
ty  of  diseases  of  the  lungs.  From  fav«r%  too, 
this  spot  is  more  exempt  than  any  oChsr  part 
of  the  world. 

iWe  shall  not  enter  into  any  discussion  on 
the  causes  of  these  fevers,  as  the  subject  re- 
quires a  more  minute  examination  tnan  we 
can  afibrd.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
reporters  have  attached  too  much  importance 
to  facts,  which,  when,  tsJren  isolatedly, 
would  seetn  to  throw  great  doubt  on  the 
doctrine  of  malaria*  It  is  true  that  heal 
alone,  or  moisture  alone,  or  soil,  or  geologi. 
cal  aspect,  or  that  all  these  combined,  do  not 
invariably  in  all  years  produce  fevers. 
Equally  true  is  it  that  there  are  marshes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  we  find  none  of 
those  elbcts  so  visible  in  spots  of  a  similar 
character  elsewhere.  But  view  the  broad  feet 
all  over  the  world,  and  th&scrutiny  will  show 
that  where  there  is  decaying  vegetable  or 
Hnimnl  matter^  heat  and  moisture  will  ren« 
der  them  noxioiis  to  life ;  that  in  general, 
where  there  are  marshes  and  swamps,  tber« 
the  higher  animals  languish,' and  the  travek 
ler  tnea  nothing  in  these  oppressive  solitudes 
but  a  few  wretched  beings  stunted  in  growth, 
doll  in  nund,  trailing  after  cae^  as  poor  and 
miserable  as  themselves.  Amidst  the  stag. 
nant  waters  of  Brsase,  the  plains  of  Fdres^ 
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the  Campagioia  of  Rome»  the  Pontiae 
Marshes  in  the  Lagoons  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean shoresy  the  general  aspect  is  ever  the 
same — a  dank  and  noisome  vegetation  in 
a  grey  expanse,  unbroken  by  movement 
either  from  bough  or  beast — and  a  heavyt 
clinging  air,  overwhelming  the  most  buoy- 
ant spirits.  We  find  in  these  very  reports, 
the  candour  and  scrupulous  honesty  of 
which  cannot  be  too  much  praised,  materials 
enough,  in  our  opinion,  to  show  what  our  au- 
thors seem  to  impugn,  the  connectioQ  of  fe. 
vQr.with  .situations  in  wluoh  decayed  vegeta* 
ble  matter  abounds.  Thus,  in  the  Gre^L 
islands,  generally,  the  most  marshy  are  the 
most  insalubrious — ^for  instance,  St  Maura, 
with  its  shallow  lagoon.  In  the  West  Indicm 
islands  the  same  holds  good:  Su  Lucia^ 
Domiiiica,  Tobago,^are  filled  with  uncultlvat. 
ed  tra<:t8,  where  qeep  ravines  hold  in  stagnant 
pools  the  spoils  of  a  tropical  vegetaUoa  accu- 
mulated for  centuries.  It  is  precisely  in  these 
islands  that  fevers  are  so  fatally  abundant ; 
while  in  St,  ViDcent*a,  Amigua,  and  Barba- 
dos where  the  drainage  is  good,  the  valleys 
open  to  the  breeze,  the  land  better  cultivated, 
the  vegetation  less  dense,  the  mortaUty  is 
diminished.  Where  the  marshes  have  been 
drained  or  deepened,  there  also,  as  in  the 
loDian  Islands,  disease  has  invariably  been 


diminished.    These  fects  hold  forth* a  pro-  may  be  a  few milea  distanl  from  the 


mise  that,  in  the  combat  whh  nature,  man 
may  immeasurably  bettor  the  oonditkia  of 
his  existence,  if  he  persevere  unceasingly. 
A  great  dimintrtton  in  the  mortality  of  our 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
Ionian  islands,  has  taken  place;  and  we  he- 
sitate not  in  saying,  will  continue  to  do  so,  if 
civilisation  in  its  largest  sense  be  advanced. 
With  regard  to  the  facts  which  seem  excep- 
tions to  the  general  mfluencas  causing  fevers, 
these  may  be  met  by  others  which  abound 
in]  the  r^)Orts.  Tropical  heat  is  not  the 
cause  of  ftver,  say  the  reporters,  for  St.  He- 
lena is  healthy;  well,  then,  endeavour  as 
far  as  possible  to  reduce  your  unhealthy 
locality  to  the  coadiiioDs  of  this  healthier 
one.  If  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  Ma- 
labar  coast  is  a  proof  that  health  may  co- 
exist with  this  condition,  let  us  not  be  dia. 
couraged  in  our  endeavours  to  ameliorate 
the  pl^sieal  a^ct  of  such  of  our  colonies 
as  abound  in  moisture.  If  neither  heat  oqx 
moisture  be  necessarily  of  tbenoselves  exten- 
sively injurious,  it  is  a  consolation  to  know 
that  this  is  so  with  the  more  unchangeable 
elements  of  climate.  If  fevers  are  lest  rife 
in  the  uncleared  marshy  grounds  of  Canada 
than  where  the  tooil  has  been  cleared,  this  is 
a  reason  for  believing  that  wood  and  water 
are  not  necessarily  fatal,  and  that  the  inuiUi-^ 
nity  from  malady  is  possibly  dependent  on 


the  power  of  vegetation  in  abstracting  su- 
perfluous moisture,  and  in  preventing  that 
fiercer  action  of  the  sun  which  calls  forth 
emanations  from  decaying  leaves. 

As  for  the  instances  adduced  by  Major 
Tulloch  of  fever  being  rife  in  islands  devoid 
of  the  oonditipns  supposed  necessary  to  the 
production  of  malaria,  it  may  be  fidrly  ar- 
gued that,  as  every  kind  of  fever  but  ague  may 
become  contagious  ia  the  course  of  its  pro- 
gress, so  these  maladies  might  hfive  been 
carried  thither  by  contagion ;  or,  what  is 
siill  more  probaUe,  that  the  noxious  vapours 
may  have  been  transported  by  the  winds. 
Thjat  this  nmy  be  so,  is  an  inference  by 
analogy  from  the  known  efibcts  of  the  har- 
mauan,  the  sirooco,  and  others,  which  bring 
unimpaLred  the  mflueaoes  of  reeuMas  far  re- 
moved from  those  in  which  they  exhibit 
their  efiects.  The  instances,  too,  of  ships 
at  sea  being  attacked  by  fevers  which  are 
raging  on  the  distant  course  they  are  moving 
towai^f  are  too  numerous  to  make  us  hesi- 
tate, a  moment  in  adopting  this  theory  fer 
explaining  the  facts  which  are  <|ttoted  ia 
these  reports  as  adiaittiiig  of  no  explaaatioo. 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  documents  wfll 
show,  that  in  Western  Afrk^a,  the  Isles  de 
Loss,  Accra,  and  Sferra  Leonot  are  not  out 
of  the  influence  of  makiriA,  although  thej 


swamp*  In  the  kmaa  islands,  the  rocky 
and  barren  islands  of  Vide,  Ithaca  and  Gerigo, 
are  more  unheakhjr  than  Corfu,  where  ve- 
getation and  marsh  abound;  This  shoukl 
suggest  an  inquiry  inio  the  eircumstaneee 
modifying  the  action  of  malaria,  and  not  the 
denial  of  its  exialeiioe  ;r--and  these  cireum- 
staacea  are  numeroua.  Heat  is  necessary 
for  the  produotion  of  malaria,  yet  if  it  b^ 
exeeasive,  it  deatcoys  it :  henoe^  m  aU  marshy 
diatricts,  the  cool  hours  of  the  noraiog  and  • 
the  evening  are  daagefous,  while  nooo  is 
comparatively  innsKious.  The  feireatmay 
be  a  prolific  source  of  disease^  but  if  it  be 
pervious  to  the  brsese,  and  oaly  th»k 
enough  to  ward  ofl'the  intense  action  of  the 
sua  without  checking  evaporatioD,  it  afiSirds 
an  instance  of  wood  and  water  exercising 
no  injurious  influence  on  health* 

In  these  and  similar  examples  the  tnass  of 
influences  appear  precisely  alike,  thouah  - 
they  are  not  so.  The  same  with  regard  to  lo- 
cality—- fevers,  as  a  gsoetal  rule,  rage  in  low 
places  ;  yet  they  are  found  as  destructive  ia. 
elevations  of  1 000  feet.  The  inference  should 
be,  not  that  elevation  is  of  no  avail,  but  that 
here  some  modification  has  occuired  in  the 
general  rt^le ;  — and  a  closer  inspection  of  the 
examples  will  prove  that  these  elevated  soots 
all  overhung  a  marsh,  or  were  exposed  to 
winds  blowing  over  large  malajpious  dis-  j 
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tricts.  Our  authors  have  acted  judiciously 
in  pointing  out  to  the  army  medical  officers, 
whose  reports  are  crammed  with  speculations 
on  the  causes  of  fever,  the  numerous  excep- 
tions to  their  favourite  and  varying  theories, 
-^but  their  own  views  are  too  exclusive  and 
gloomy. 

We  disbelieve  the  discouraging  doctrine 
thftt  these  scourges  of  the  tropics  are  be. 
yond  our  control ;  on  the  contrary,  we  would 
urge  as  strongly  as  possible  on  the  individ. 
uaT,  that  in  whatever  climate  he  is  placed, 
jnuch  of  health  depends  on  fainnelf.  On 
thoee  who  are  in  authority,  whether  on  the 
spot  or  at  home,  #e  would  most  earnestly 
urge  the  necessity  of  watching  over  the  pub- 
lic health,  which  they  alone  can  infhience ; 
how  largely,  let  these  reports  bear  witness ! 
—'We  canecarcely  turn  over  a  page  without 
stumbling  on  some  glaring  defect  in  those 
arrangements  which  deeply  aflfect  the  expen. 
diture  of  life  and  treasure— ^barracks  built 
OD  the  same  modeb  in  the  tropics  au  at  home, 
and  these  often  dilapidated,  and  allowed  to 
remain  so  till  their  tenants  sickened  and 
died — ^the  rations  fit  for  one  season  given  la 
all"— little  or  no  reference  had  to  the  dietary 
best  fitted  for  the  change  of  climate — k>cali- 
ties  fixed  on  for  permanent  garrisons^  where, 
had  medical  ex]^rience  been  resorted  to,  it 
woakl  have  proclaimed  beforehand  that  no 
enemy  could  commit  such  havoc  as  the  ez- 
halatfona  that  must  surround  the  soldier. 

Measures,  however,  have  already,  we  re- 
joice to  find,  been  taken  to  carry  into  etTect 
the  injunctions  of  these  reports.  The  dete- 
riorating infldences  of  a  lengthened  residence 
in  the  tropics  will  be  checked  by  the  rotation 
system,  by  which  the  troops  are  rapidly 
shifted.  The  ratbns  are  composed  of  fresh- 
et and  more  digestible  materials  in  hot  cli- 
mates — healthier  localities  have,  in  various 
cases,  been  selected  for  barracks.  Should 
an  increased  population  and  prosperity  give 
an  impetus  to  agrioolture,  the  immense 
tracts  of  waste  lands  in  the  West  India  isl^ 
ands  will  be  brought  into  cultivation ;  dense 
forests  will  be  removedf  hence  less  moisture 
generated**ftnd,  where  practical^e,  drainage 
adopted;  meana  than  which  bone  can  be 
more  powerful  in  changing  all  the  physical 
attributes  of  climate.  Finally,  we  are  glad 
to  •say,  no  more  white  soldiers  are  to  go  to 
the  seuleroents  in  Western  Africa,  except  a 
few  men  volunteering  as  non-commissioned 
officers. 


Abt.  v.— PoesM.    By  John  Sterling.  8vo. 
pp.  245.     LfOndon,  1830. 

Wb  have  read  this  modest  volume  of  poems 
with  great  pleasure.  It  is  full  of  tenderness^ 
fancy,  and  truth,  and  especially  to  be  com- 
mended for  correct  versification  and  good 
English.  The  author — a  cler^man,  we 
believe,  in  early  life — ^has,  apparently  with- 
out eflfbrt,  acquired  the  middle  and  most  gen- 
erally pleasing  tone  of  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
without  that  mannerism  of  phrase  and  imag- 
ery by  which  the  nK>dem  countless  imitators 
of  this  great  poet  are  marked,  and  not  dis- 
tingui^ed.  oome  among  the  finest  lines 
in  the  volume  are,  perhaps,  those  addressed 
to  another  name  of  kindred  power ;  and  in- 
deed, the  impress  of  Coleridge's  mind  on 
Mr.  Sterling  is  not  less  perceptible  in  these 
poems  than  that  of  Coleridge's  still  living 
friend.  ~  But  neither  in  this  instance  is.  there 
any  copying ;  principles,  and  master-lines 
of  thought,  indicate  the  disciple ;  and  the 
itB^  and  quiet  expression  proves  him  not  a 
resent  one,  or  a  partisan.  There  are  ma- 
ny who  cnn  bear  teatnnony  to  the  tender 
fidelity  of  much  of  the  following  description  ; 
and  the  passage  conveys  a  fitir  specimen  of 
Mr.  Sterling's  manner : — 

•  Like  Bone  foil  tree  that  ktfkdi  with  &ait  ani 

While  gentle  wind  a  qoiveriug  descant  weavea, 

He  met  the  gaze ;  with  Sibvl  eyes,  and  bro# 

By   age   sBow-ckul,  yet   bright  with   saramePi 

glow ; 
HiB  check  was  jroathful,  and  his  featuiM  play'd 
Like  lights  and  shadows  in  a  flowery  glade. 
Around  him  flow'd,  with  many  a  varied  fall,. 
And  depth  of  Toiee,  *mld  smiles  most  mucicaly 
Words  like  the  S«rapfa's,  when  in  Paradise 
He  vainly  strove  to  make  bis  hearers  wise.. 
In  sore  disease  I  saw  him  laid — a  shrine 
Half  ruin'd,  and  all  tottering — still  divine, 
*Mid  broken  arch  and  shattet'd  cloister  hong 
The  ivy's  green,  and  wreaths  of  bkissom  elong  f' 
Through  mingling  vine  and  bay  the  sonshiiie  ftU, 
Or  winds  and  moonbeams  sported  round  (}ie  cell ; 
But  o'er  the  altar  burnt  that  heavenly  flame. 
Whose  life  no  damps  of  earth  availM  to  tame. 
And  there  have  I  swift  hourtf  a  watcher  been, 
Heard  mystic  spells,  and  sights  proplMtto  seen. 
Till  all  beyond  sppear'd  a  vest  Inane, 
Tet  all  with  deeper  life  revived  again ; 
Add  Nature  woke  in  Wisdom's  light,  and  grew 
Instinct  with  love  that  else  she  never  knew,: 
Expanding  spirits  fill'd  her  eotmtless  fonns,' 
And  truth  boun*d  calmly  through  chaotic  storms^ 
TiH  shapes,  hues,  svmbols,  felt  the  wizard's  rod, 
And  while  they  sank  in  silence,  there  was  Grod.     , 
D  heart !  that  like  a  fount  with  freshness  ran'  &c. 
.     —p.  168. 

The  principal  poem  in  this  collectron, 

*  The  Sexton's  Daughter,'  is  a  simple  but 
not  hackneyed  tale,  conducted  with  a  great 
deal  of  skill  in  the  narrative,  and  leaving  an 
unusual  entircness  of  impression  on  the  heart 
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of  the  reader.  It  seems  to  show  the  author 
toaster  olT  that  rare  talent  amongst  poets, 
eren  of  much  higher  general  powers,  of  relat- 
iog  the  necessary  facts  in  verse,  without  die. 
continuance  of  the  poetic  tone  and  impulse ;  a 
faculty  in  which  Shelley-^-to  mention  only  one 
superior  name — ^was  so  signally  deficient. 
Jane  is  the  only  child  of  the  old,  silentt  And 
ease-hardened  sexton  of  a  country  parish,  to 
whom  she  in  her  childhood  is  the  single  oh. 
ject  of  emotion,  ami  the  constant  companion 
in  the  work^  of  his  vocation  : — 

*  One  daughter,  little  Jane,  had  he, 
The  silent  sexton's  onl j  child ; 

And  when  she  laugh'd  aloud  and  free, 
The  grave  old  sexton  sitiUed ; 

For  she  within  his  heart  had  crept, 
Himself  he  could  not  tell  3roa  why ;  * 
But  often  he  has  almost  wept. 
Because  he  heard  her  cry. 

All  else  to  him  appeafd  as  dead, 
Awaiting  but  the  shroud  and  pall ; 
It  seem'd  that  to  himself  he  said, 
<*  I  soon  shall  dig  the  graves  of  aH.** 

Aiid  beast,  and  man,  and  home,  and  wife, 
He  saw  with  cold  accustom'd  eje : 
Jane  only  look'd  so  full  of  lifi^ 
As  if  that  (?)  she  could  never  die. 

And  when  ihe  stiQ  could  hardly  walk 
By  holding  lut  his  wrinkled  finger, 
So  well  he  loved  her  prattling  tiSk, 
He  often  fh>m  his  work  would  linger. 

Around  her  waist  hi  sport  he  tied 
The  co^-ropes  for  leading-striiws ; 
And  on  his  spade  she  learnt  to  n&. 
And  handled  itH  hb  churchyard  thbigs. 

Henceforth  on  many  a  summer  day. 
While  hollowing  deeo  the  sun-lit  grave, " 
Beside  him  he  would  have  her  stay, 
And  bones  to  be  her  playthings  gave.^ 

At  whiles  the  busied  man  would  raise 
Above  the  brink  his  bare  grey  head, 
With  quiet  smUe  a  moment  gaze. 
And  turn  to  labour  for  the  dead.' — p.  4. 

Tears  rolled  on,  and  the  child  heeomes  a 
beautiful  girl : — 

•  To  her  new  beauty  largelv  given 

From  deeper  fountains TooVd  and  smiled; 
And,  like  a  morning  dream  from  heaven, 
The  woman  gleam'd  within  the  child  ! 


And  she  had  reach'd  ahigher  state. 
Though  infant  j<M^s  aboiit  her  hung : 
With  gaze  more  fix'd,  a  graver  fate 
Above  her  beauty  hung. 


And  thus  about  her  youth  was  spread 
The  shadow  thrown  by  coming  time; 
The  ox|>ectapce  deepening  o*er  her  ^ead. 
Of  Passion's  sad  sablime.*— p.  1 5. 


Jane's  mother,  a  woman  of  a  deep  and 
ieader  spirit,  dies ;  and  the  Sexton  grieves  for 
her,  but  digs  her  grave.  To  his  daughter 
it  seemed  as  if  the  world  mtiat  sink  within 
that  grave :  still  she  has  sacred  duties  to 
perform  towards  her  aged  &ther«  and  she 
performs  them  duly.  One  seitsoii  of  mourn, 
ful  meditation  she  claims  for  herself,--the 
silent  hour  of  sun^mer  dawn, — durmg  which 
she  tends  the  flowers  on  her  parent's  grave, 
or  sits  beside,  with  the  Bible  resting  upon  it. 
Whibt  so  engaoed  one  morning,  she  hears 
>a  voice  beyond  the  old  yew-tree  in  the 
church-yard,  half  ia  sobs  of  ffrie^  and  half 
in  prayer :  it  is  that  of  a  youth  kneeling  by 
his  widowed  mother's  grave : — 

*■  He,  too,  was  young,  and  iad,  and  pale ; 
Two  moumini^,  youthftd  hearts  were  they ;-  ^ 
They  had  the  same  fkmiHar  taje,^ 
Man's  tale  of  tfrsiy  day. 

And  each  upon  the  other  gazed, 
With  eyes  from  sorrow  cold  and  slow ; 
They  knew  not  why,  but  felt  amazed 
That  each  was  not  alone  in  woe.* 

They  meet  agsiin,  and  love,  though  sick- 
ness has  already  marked  Henry,  the  orphan 
youth,  for  her  own  :— 

« *Twere  worth  a  thoughtftil  wish  to  sea 
A  loving  pair  so  caun,  so  young, 
'Mid  graves  beside  th^  churchyard  tree. 
While  summer's  light  around  them  clung. 

He  seem'd  a  more  than  common  man. 
Whom  children  pass'd  not  heedless  by, 
With  graven  brow  of  shapely  span. 
And  sndden-moving,  pensive  eye.  \ 

Retired  and  staid  was  Henry's  look. 
And  shrank  from  men's  tumultuous  ways ; 
And  on  the  earth,  as  on  a  book. 
He  oft  would  bend  his  gaze. 

But  tl^en  at  sight  of  bird  or  flower. 
Or  beam  that  set  the  clouds  in  flame. 
Or  aught  that  told  of  joy  or  power. 
Upon  the  man  his  genius  came. 

Most  flash'd  his  light  when  near  him  shone 
That  face  of  youth,  those  eyes  of  blue, 
Whose  looks  reechoing  every  tone, 
Paid  heartfelt  words  with  smiles  as  true.'— p.  34. 

The  thrifty  Sexton  at  first  opposes  the 
lovers'  union,  except  upon  the  condition  of 
Henry's  becoming  his  assistant  in  manual 
labour,  but  at  last  gives  a  ^neral  consent, 
if  the  parties  should  remain  of  the  same 
mind  when  the  spring  returned.  But  ere 
the  winter  is  past,  Jane  has  watched  by  the 
death-bed  of  her  promised  husband,  and  she 
herself  has  taken  a  death-chill.  When 
spring  returns,  the  aged  Sexton  is  left  alone 
on  the  earth. 
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•  Upon  the  ■prin^-dad  fields  and  woods, 
llie  chmehfud  gtavee  and  taH  oharoh< 
The  warm,  pure  daylight  aofU j  hrooda, 
And  fills  with  life  the  morning  hour. 

The  vast  sepulchral  yew-tree  waves, 
And  feels  the  saBBhine  cheer  the  shade, 
And  e*en  the  low  and  grassy  gtmTes 
Appear  in  living  aiumlMr  laid. 

l%e  only  sad  and  helpless  thing. 
That  A»y.day  makes  not  less  forlorn. 
Is  that  old  man,  to  whom  the  ipring 
Is  dead,  and  dead  the  hieesy  mora.* 

These  live  not  now,  for  all  is  dead 
With  her  that  lies  helow  the  sod ; 
His  danghtev  frotn  his  life  is  fled, 
And  leaves  hut  dust  by  speetros  |rod. 

The  smooth,  sweet  air  is  blowing  round. 
It  is  a  spirit  of  hope  to  all ; 
It  whispers  o*er  the  wakening  groond,     , 
And  countless  daisies  hear  the  call. 

It  mounts  and  sings  away  to  heaven. 
And  'mid  each  light  and  lovely  cloud ; 
To  it  the  lark's  loud  joys  are  given, 
And  young  leaves  answer  it  aloud. 


It  skims  above  the  flat  green  meadow, 
And  darkening  sweeps  the  shilling  stream ; 
Along  the  hill  it  drives  the  shadow, 
And  sports  and  warms  in  the  skyey  beam. 


But  round  that  hoar  and  hagnrd  man 
It  cannot  shed  a  glimpse  of  gUdness ; 
He  wastes  beneath  a  separate  ban,    , 
An  ezHe  to  ^  world  of  gladness. 

Upon  a  bench  before  his  door 
He  sits,  with  weak  and  staring  eyes. 
He  sits  and  looks,  for  straight  before 
The  grave  that  holds  his  daughter  lies. 

If  any  come  with  him  to  speak. 
In  dml  harsh  words  he  bids  Uiem  go ; 
For  this  strong  earth  he  seems  too  weak, 
For  breathing  life  too  cramped  and  slow : — 

A  sundial  pillar  left  alone. 

On  which  no  dial  meets  the  eye ; 

A  black  mill-wheel  with  grass  o'ergrown, 

Tliat  hears  no  water  trickle  by : — 

Dark  palsied  i&ass  of  severed  rock. 
Deaf,  blind,  and  sere  to  sun  and  rain; 
A  shattered  gravestone's  time-wum  block 
That  only  ehows  the  name  of~Jane.'— p.  99. 

We  have  not  noticed  parta  of  this  pioem, 
in  which  the  Author  shows  himself  master 
of  a  rich  vein  of  classical  fancy,  as  in  the 
fourth  and  eighth  parts  ;  but  we  read  them 
and  the  other  pieces  in  the  volume  of  the 
same  kind  with  pleasure.  Amongst  these 
we  distinguish  *  Aphrodite,'  and  *  Daedalus,^ 
althpjugh  we  are  not  sure  tliui  we  exactly 
understand  the  rmfthus  of  this  latter  poem. 
The  last  in  the  volume,  •  Joan  d'Arc,'  is  a 
very  highly.finished  composition,  aud  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful 


specimens  of  versification  that  have  appeared 
within  recent  years.  We  feel  confident 
that,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  our  pre- 
ceding extracts,  the  closing  apostrophe  to 
the  martyred  heroine  will  be  read  with  more 
or  less  of  the  admiration  which  it  excited  in 
as:— 

*  Faithful  maiden,  gentle  heart ! 
Thus  our  thoufffats  of  »ief  depart ; 
Vanishes  the  pboe  of  desAh  ; 
Sounds  no  more  thy  painfol  breath ; 
^         0*er  the  unbloody  stream  of  Meuse 

Melt  the  silent  evening  dews,  « 

And  along  the  banks  of  Loire 
Rides  BO  more  the  armed  destroyer. 
But  thy  native  waters  flow 
Tluough  a  land  unnamed  below, 
And  thy  woods  their  verdure  wave 
In  the  vale  beyond  the  grave, 
Where  the  deep-dyed  western  sky 
Looks  on  all  with  tranquil  eye. 
And  on  distant  dateless  hills 
Each  high  naak.  with  radiance  fills. 
There  amid  the  oak.tree  shadow, 
And  o'er  all  the  beech-crowned  meadow. 
Those  for  whom  the  earth  must  mourn 
In  their  peaceful  joy  sojourn. 
Joined  with  Fame's  seleoted  few. 
Those  whom  Rumour  never  knew. 
But  no  less  to  Conscience  true  : 
Each  grave  prophet  soul  sublime, 
fVramids  of  elder  Time ; 
Bards  with  hidden  ^  possBHed, 
Flashing  ftom  a  woe.wom  breast ; 
fiuiUers  of  man's  better  k>t. 
Whom  their  hour  acknowledged  not, 
Now  with  strength  appeased  and  pure. 
Feel  whatever  they  loved  is  sure. 
These,  and  such  as  these  the  train* 
Sanctified  by  former  pain, 
'Mid  those  softest  yellpw  rays 
Sphered  afar  from  mortal  praise ; 
Peasant,  matron,  monarch,  child, 
Saint  undaunted,  hero  mild, 
Sage  whom  pride  has  ne'er  beguiled : 
And  with  them  the  Champion.maid 
Dwells  in  that  serenest  glade ; 
Danger,  toil,  and  grief  no  more 
Touen  her  life's  unearthly  shore ; 
Gentle  sounds  that  will  not  cease. 
Breathe  but  peace,  and  ever  peace ; 
While  above  the  immortal  trees 
Michael  and  his  host  she  sees 
Ckd  in  D^nmnd  panoplies ; 
And  more  near,  in  tenderer  light. 
Honoured  Catharine,  Marararet  bright, 
Agnes,  whom  her.loosened  hair 
Robes  like  woven  amber  air-'  ^ 

Sisters  of  her  childhood  come 
To  her  last  eternal  home.' — p.  245. 

We  have  no  wish,' in  calling  attention  to 
a  volume  of  such  general  excellence  as  this 
of  Mr.  Sterling's,  to  notice  petty  defects. 
We  wbuld  only  venture  to  caution  the  Au- 
thor against  an  occasional  tendency  to  ex- 
aggeration of  tone  and  sentiment,  fatally 
injurious  to  the  kstiiig  influence  of.  poetry. 
We  just  refer,  as  one  instance,  to  the  poem 
entitled  '  Mirabeau,'  which  appears  to  us 
wtitten  rather  too  soon  after  the  stodv  pf 
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Mr.  Carlyle.     It  seems  to  us,  also,  that 
such  expressions  as — 


*  Thou  8kj,  whose  dome,  above  them  ben^ 
£zpaAdff  the  clondlew  God  to'sight'-^, 


and 

^  Thou  pervrnding  Soul  of  MV  (p.  32)— 

and  otfaeirs  similar,  in  diiTerent  parts  of  this 
volume,  are  neither  accurate  nor  safe,  and, 
literally  taken,  import  or  msinuate  a  doc- 
trine equally  remote,  we  are  confideiit,  from 
Mr.  Sterling's  philo8ophy*'and  his  religion. 
We  trust,  however,  that  these  poems  will  be 
read  as  much  as  they  seem  to  us  justly  to 
deserve;  and  that  their  author  will  in  due 
time,  and  under  proper  conditions,  he  able 
to  present  to  the  world  other  and  still  ma- 
turer  fruits  of  his  genius. 


Am.  VL — 1 .  An  Examination  of  the  New 
Form  of  the  Statutes^  TiiL  IV.  F.,  with 
Hints  for  estabHMng  a  System  of  Pro- 
fessorial Teathing.  By  Robert  Hussey, 
B.D.,  Censor  of  Chriftt  Church.  Oxford. 
1889.' 

2.  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  a  Plan  for 
the  safe  and  effectual  Revival  of  the  Pro- 
fessorial System  in  Oxford,  Addressed 
to  the  Rev.  the  Warden  of  New  College, 
by  a  Resident  Member  of  Convocation. 
Oxford.     1889. 

S.    Considerations    of  a  Plan  for  Com- 

hinisig  the  Prcfessorial  System  with  the 

System  &f  Public  Examinations  in  Ox- 

*    ford.     By  a  Tutor  of  a  College.    Oxford. 

1889. 

Thb  University  of  Oxford  holds  such  a 
i>l8ce  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Church,  to 
education,  and  consequently  to  the  well- 
being  and  very  existence  of  the  nation,  that 
we  canHot  conceal  the  interest  which  we 
feel  in  her  doings  at  a  very  important  ooh- 
juncture.  We  are  not  about  to  plunge  into 
the  discussion  of  the  University's  theoretical 
constitution ;  this  would  require  a  book,  and 
a  heavy  one ;  but  if  is  not  beybnd  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  pages  to  give  some  account  of 
what  has  been  done  and  is  doins,  and  what 
is  the  general  feeling  of  the  parties  immedi- 
ately interested  in  reference  to  the  continual 
and  realimprovement  of  the  system. 

The  three  pamphlets  above  named'  are 
by  no  means  the  only  signs  of  excitement  on 
the  subject ;  but  they  are  the  most  consider- 
able and  the  most  original.  Mr.,  Hussey's 
is  very  important,  from  his  position  on  sueh 


a  foundation  as  that  of  Christ  Church,  and 
from  the  public  offices  in  which  he  has  lately 
served  the  University.  But  it  has  still  more 
real  claims  to*  attention  :  it  is  the  produc- 
tion of  an  experienced,  able  man ;  cnaracte- 
rised  by  clearness  of  views,  and  caution  in 
practical  matters.  We  miss  in  it,  indeed, 
the  sanguine  confidence  which  marks  the 
other  two,  who  propound  their  views  with 
an  infectious  enthusissm.  But  we  have  no 
right  to  complain,  if,  by  the  lime  a  man  at- 
tains Mr.  Hussey's  station,  he  gains  expe- 
rience sufficient  of  the  secret  lets  and  hin- 
drances of  things  to  damp  his  ardour  as  a 
perfectionist.  The  '  Member  of  Cohvoca- 
tion'  (who  Is  evidently  also  a  tutor)  has 
condensed  within  his  fifly  pages  a  Urge 
mass  of  information,  evidently  from  per- 
sonal experience  as  well  as  reading,  relating 
both  to  our  own  universities,  and  those  of 
Germany.  His  pamphlet  well  deserves 
more  than  a  temporary  circulation ;  for  it 
contains  much  that  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive upon  more  general  subjects  than 
his  immediate  one,  and  which  the  reader 
will  in  vain  look  for  elsewhere.  The  •  Tu* 
tor  of  a  Colibge' keeps  more  to  the  working 
details  of  the  actual  question ;  but  he  too 
shows  great  ability,  and  furnishes  a  store  of 
information  dn  the  subject,  to  which  we 
should  be  most  ungrateful  not  tp  acknow- 
ledge our  obligations. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  many  who  will 
take  amiss  the  mention  of  improvements  in 
the  system  of  Oxford.  She  has  friends  who 
cannot  abide  the  notion  that  they  are  neces- 
sary, or  even  possible.  She  has  enemies 
who  will  not  believe  that  they  are  steadily  in 
progress.  Her  position  at  present  is  indeed 
peculiar.  The  outcry  against  a  bigoted 
submission  to  the  system  of  the  dark  ages 
is  still  rife  in  some  quarters  -^  but  in  others  it 
has  been  discovered  that  this  is  not  the  real 
{)oint  of  attack.  No !  Oxford  has  all  this 
time  been  deserting  the  ancient  wavs — has 
innovated  on  the  wisdom  of  the  olaen  time 
— has  dared  to  accommodate  herself  to  the 
changes  of  all  around :  and,  worse  than  all, 
has  dared  so  to  change,  as  yet  not  to  sacri- 
fice her  principle  of  stability,  or  suffer  her 
enemies  to  pull  her  down.  In  each  of  these 
charges  there  is  just  so  much  of  truth  as 
suffices  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  other* 
and  no  more.  For  instance,  it  is  so  far  true 
that  she  holds  by  the  ancient  usages,  as  to 
falsify  the  insinuation  thc^t  she  deserts  her  true 
position ;  and  so  far  ttue  that  she  does  admit 
of  modern  improvements,  as  to  remove  the 
sting  from  the  accusation  of  obsolete  pe- 
dantry. Admirer  as  she  confesses  herself 
to  be  of  the  middle  ages,  she  needs  but  to 
leave  them  to  the  protection  ^  Edinburgf 
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Alive  as  she  is  to  .the  value  of  modern  im- 
provements, the  London  University  advo- 
cates them  (fit  her;  and  if  ihe  two  champi- 
ons should,  hy  some  unlucky  chance,  eat 
each  othec  up  in  the  strife — why  then  we 
must  console  ourselves  hy  thinking,  that  there 
v>as  mair  tint  at  Skirra  Muir^  Nor  need 
any  controversy  be  provoked  by  the  porten- 
tous decrees  fulminated  by  a  certain  North- 
ern oracle.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
ceased  to  be  universities  f — so  Buonaparte 
formerly  announced  that  the  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty had  ceased  to  reign !  But  that  was  in 
a  time  of  trouble  :  this  thunderbolt  fell  abrupt 
from  an  unclouded  sky.  Yet  there  is  con- 
solation; all  universities  have  not  ceased: 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  and 
St.  Andrew's  still  exist.  Thither  those  may 
turn  who  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  teacher  and 
guide  among  the  crumbling  halls  and  grass- 
grown  quadrangles  of  the  south ;  and  though 
even  these  must  be  grievously  impaired  by 
having  adopted  such  grafts  of  dead  stocks 
as  a  Wilson  and  a  Hamilton — nay,  within 
the  very  last  year,  a  Lushington  and  a  Kel- 
land — ^yet  there  will  still  he  found  a  place 
for  the  admirer  of  things  as  they  were  in 
the  middle  a^es. 

The  fact  is,  that  no  institutions  in  Eng- 
land have  been  so  carefully  amended  as 
those  of  Oxford  during  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years;  only,  caution  has  been  used 
that  her  onward  progress  should  be  recog- 
nised rather  bv  residts  than  in  any  other 
way.  It  is  all  very  well  for  an  individual, 
who  has  no  character  but  his  own  to  take 
care  of,  to  vent  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
his  crude  opinions  on  any  important  subject : 
hundreds  of  such  schemes  will  be  thrown  off 
in  any  ffiven  hour  at  a  soir^,e  of  illuminatl 
But  a  deliberative  body,  presiding  over  an 
university's  interests,  have  to  examine 
every  theory  which  is  propounded.  It  is 
well  if  a  plan  contains  one  or  two  valuable 
^suggestions.  These  are  to  be  put  in  juxta- 
position with  hints  culled  in  the  same  way 
firom  other  independent  schemes:  and  many 
must  again  be  rejected  as  irreconcilable  one 
with  another.  The  most  absurd  schemes 
must  be  considered :  for  something  sensible 
may  still  be  found  lurking  in  them,  or  they 
may  suggest  something  ^ood  even  by  the 
very  association  of  contrariety.  This  is  all 
as  it  ever  has  been,  and  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Such  bodies  ought  to  move  deliberately,  for 
they  can  hardly  ever  retrace  their  steps; 
ancf  if  they  are  in  consequence  *  behind  the 
spirit  of  the  age,*  that  is  only  to  say,  in  other 
words,  that  tlwy  will  not  follow  the  wether 
whose  bell  has  the  longest  tongue. 

But  before  going  further  into  the  present 
state  of  things  in  Oxford,  it  b  desirable  to 


remind  the  reader  of  that  real  change  of 
constitution  in  it  as  well  as  Cambridge, 
which  has  been  so  much  remarked  upon, 
and  which  it  seems  the  present  wish  of  the 
university,  as  expressed  by  some  of  her  most 
eminent  officials,  to  modify.  f 

An  university  is  a  body  widely  differing 
from  the  mere  aggregate  of  eoUeges  with 
which  we  often  confound  it.  It  may  subsist 
without  colleges ;  and,  except  in  England, 
for  the  most  part  does  so»  Again,  a  college 
need  not  have  anything  to  do  with  an  uni- 
versity. Universities  seem  usually  co  haive 
grown  out  of  cathedral  or  abbey  schools, 
taught  by  the  chancellor  of  the  churchy* 
but  his  office  became  gradually  external  to 
it,  and  the  teaching  was  carried  on  by  per- 
sons who  received  his  licence;  certain  >of 
whom  were  retained  within  the  school  itself 
while  by  degrees,  as  these  licences  became 
customary  at  the  end  of  a  certain  course  of 
study,  a  sort  of  external  body  grew  up 
around  the  original  school,  yet  within  its 
pcecinets  and  under  its  protection  .f  We' 
have  here  the  germs  of  many  things.  The 
licences  are  the  future  degrees ;  \}^  esoteric 
teachers  foreshadow  the  university  profes- 
sors ;  and  the  exoteric  lead  us  gradually  to 
the  lecturers  in  right  of  their  degree^  presid- 
ing over  inns,  halls,  or  hostels-— and  thereby, 
mediately  or  immediately,  to  the  tutorial 
system* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foundation  of 
colleges,  though  almost  always  containing 
provision  for  the  education  of  youth,  was 
primarily  designed  for  for  other  objects. 
They  were  for  studious  men  to  retire  to,  to 
devote  themselves,  in  leisure  and  freedom 
from  the  cares  of  daily  subsistence,  to  medi- 
tation and  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  general;  always,  however,  as  the  hand- 
maids of  the  architectonic  science  of  theolo- 
gy, to  which  they  were  bound  both  profes- 
sk>ually  and  academically.  Ck)llege8  were 
not  mere  educating  machines ;  and  this  is  a 
fact  to  be  stated  the  more  openly,  and  the 
more  carefully  borne  in  mind,  as  the  nar- 
row utilitarianism  of  the  day  has  frequently 
availed  to  contract  the  view  taken,  even  in 
Oxford  itself,  of  their  privileges  and  doties. 
The  glory  of  Grod,  His  services,  the  good 
of  His  Church,  to  be  sought  by  theseir*de- 
dication  of  zealous  men  to  the  study  of  His 
word  and  of  all  subsidiary  means  of  under- 
standing it— *these  are  objects  which  it  will 


«  So  at  Paruiiuider  the  Oftthedrslof  NotreDame 
and  the  A.bbey  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  ^ 

t  This  may  not  have  been  utrictiy  so  in  Oxford 
— Hnber,  the  German  author  of  a  late  very  elabo- 
rate tMatiM  on  the  EngUah  Univeniities,  thinks 
that  it  was  mot  :-«bat  it  was  the  nsQsl  mode,  and 
is  sofficiently  Wlioab^igitj.ed  by  ^ 
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startle  an  ultra-Protestant,  and  ought  to 
shame  a  latitudinarian,  to, find  emhodied  in  a 
monastic  foundation  of  one  of  the  prelates  of 
our,  as  yet,  un reformed  Church. 

Gradually  the  advantages  of  belonging 
to  a  collegiate  establishmetit,  instead  of  a 
mere  unincorporated  hostel  under  a  single 
individual,  were  acknowledged.  The  halls, 
which  had  been  so  numerous,*  for  the  most 
part  were  swallowed  up  by  the  colleges; 
and  as  the  instruction  in  these  rose  in  cha- 
racter, the  preparation  of  young  men  for 
public  exercises  and  degrees  within  their 
college  walls  grew  more  important  than  the 
university  professorial  teaching.  In  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham's  foundation,  a  special 
composition  even  reserved  the  examination 
for  degrees  to  the  college,  A  great  revo- 
lution was  brought  about  J?y  little  and  little ; 
perhaps  in  some  points  not  for  the  better. 
At  least  when  we  emerge  on  modern 
ground,  the  result  is  not  altogether ,  satisfac- 
tory. Within  the  past  generation,  the  tu- 
tors have,  in  fact,  had  the  whoFe  charge. 
This  may  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  success- 
ful rivalry  in  former  tinjys— it  may  have 
been  from  other  causes,  more  Wameable,  or 
more  praiseworthy — but  so  it  Was,  that  the 
tutors  of  tills  la3t  generation  in  fact  succeeded 
to  the  whole  charge  of  the  education. 
They  had  no.  choice,  The  professors,  as 
professors,  were  taking  no  part  in  the  strict 
education  of  the  place,  except,  indeed,  in  the 
higher  branches  of  theology,  which  did  not 
come  within  the  studies  of  under-graduates. 
Xhe  *  Tutor*  says — 

<  If  we  are  to  considei  the  existing  syitem  aa  lo 
eptirely  part  and  parcel  of  ourselvee,  that  no  great 
change  can  be  admitted,  let  ns  have  the  courage 
to  confeeethe  ftwst,  and  let  ns  agree  to  consider 
<mr  professors  merely  as  ornaments  of  the  oniversi- 
ty,  to  do  her  honour  by  their  publications,  and  their 
reception  of  illustrious  strangers — Kmto¥  km  iyKaXXt*- 
rnvfia  »XoT>row  npos  ravrriv  yofiKroyraf.'— p.  2o. 

Nol¥  in  conirasHng  the  professorial  system 
of  education  with  the  tutorial,  it  would  be 
easy  to  decide  the  question  of  preference. 
A  system  of  oral  discourses  attended,  and 
perhaps  (but  only  perhaps)  listened  to  by 
an  indefinite  number  of  students,  cannot, 
even  when  followed  by  the  most  carjsful  ex- 
amination, have  the  same  effect  either  in 
developing  the  mind,  or  in  giving  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  subject,  as  the  Socratic 
method  of  drawing  from  the  pupil's  own 


*  Oxford  &i  said  to  have  had  at  one  time  30,000 
atodentfl  and  300  halls.  It  is  a  grave  question, 
however,  whence,  in  a  time  of  thin  population  and 
little  4M>mmunication,  30,000  people  coqld  have 
been  collected  in  one  spot  for  study.  Still  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  names  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  haUs,  Slc^  are  still  extant,  undoubtedly 
proving  their  former  existence. 
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mind  the  results  of  his  own  work.  There 
is  here  a  chewing  of  the  cud ;  whereas,  in 
the  other  case,  the  information  may  either 
at  once  pass  off  into  the  inano)  or  it  may 
lie  an  undigested  mass  of  '  crudities  hastily 
gobbled  up^  loading  the  soul  with  a  sort  of 
nightmare  of  impotent  learning.  To  quote 
Professor  Pusey  on  the  sjrstem  abroad  :— 

<  Continuous  ofal  delivery,  although  it  may  be 
well  calculated  for  persons  who  have  obtained  defi. 
nite  ideas  upon  any  subject,  is  little  suited  for  those 
to  whom  that  subject  is  altogether  new.' ...  It  im- 
parls knowledge,  but  it  does  not  instruct  or  inform 
the  mind.  No  subsequent  digestion  of  any  subject 
can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  activity  of  muid, 
and  that  perception  of  one*8  own  real  difficulties, 
which  is  produced  by  independent  study^  prepara- 
tory to  the  imparting  of  instruction.' — Cathedral 
Establiehmenttt  p.  47.        . 

This  passage,  primarily  referring  to  the 
training  .of  theological  teachers,  applies 
equally  to  the  general  question  ;  and  he  con- 
tinues almost  immediately  afterwards : 

For  myself,  I  should  think  that  there  are  few 
subjects  in  which  the  catechetical  system  is  not  the 
best  calculated  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  the 
mind,  or  promote  Its  healthful  independence.  More 
good  can  be  efieeted  by  correcting  or  enlarging  the 
ideas  which  the  student  may  have  himself  firamedt 
and  thiis  leading  him  onward  to  i\irther  truths,  or 
a  deeper  insight  into  things,  than  by  any  mass  of 
information  which  may  have  been  imparted,  or  b^ 
any  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  other  men.  Wkai 
he  tkuMoequiret  becomes  JUi  own.* 

This,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  language 
of  a  professor;  in  Oxford,  it  iatrue;  but 
one  who  speaks  from  *  long  observation  of 
the  systems  in  this  country  and  Germany ; 
and  who  *3upports  these  opinions  by  the 
valuj^ble  authority  of  Dr.  Chialmers.*  And 
the  *  Member  of  Convocation'  appeals,  ia 
support  of  the  same  view,  to  the  writings  of 
the  professors  of  Moral  Philosophy,  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.*  Nor  will  it  be 
disputed,  even  among  those  who  are  without 
experience  in  the  matter,  by  any  man  of 
cool  judgment,  that  if  University  education 
is  to  be  administered  by  tutors  only,  or  pro- 
fessors only,  the  former  is  on  almost  all 
accounts  \o  be  preferred. 

But  is  it  come  to  this?  U  it  necessary-— 
is  it  right — is  it  expedient  either  for  those 
who  give  or  those  who  receive  instruction 
under  the  tutorial  system,  that  the  state  of 
things  which  makes  the  professorial  system 
a  beautiful  excrescence  on  the  University, 
but  nothing  mare,  should  continue  t  It  does 
not  seem  impossible  (though  perhaps  by- 
standers cannot  judge  of  the  practical  diffi* 

*  <  See  Sewell,  •*  Thouo^ts  on  the  Admission  of 
Dissenters,  &c."  p.  4  ;  WheweO,  *•  ThoughU  on 
University  Studies,"  pp.  25, 60,  66.' 
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cultiofl  in  detail)  to  make  them  dove-tail  in- 
to one  another,  so  as  to  form  a  compact 
whole.  Here  is,  confessedly,  a  defective 
point  in  the  /University's  system  ;  less  se- 
rious, certainly,  than  to  many  persons  it 
has  seemed  ;  and  which,  consequently,  the 
heads  of  the  University  did  well  to  let  alone, 
till  many  more  pressing  deficiencies  were 
remedied.  But  those  being  remoyed,  the 
course  of  general  improvement  has  brought 
this  before  them,  and  its  difficulties  must  be 
grappled  with. 

It  is  assumed,  and  we  think  rightly,  that 
for  the  education  of  juniors  the  tutorial  sys- 
tem must  be  held  fast :  but.  we  believe  it  is 
as  universally  thought,  that  the  apparatus  of 
professorships  .which  exists  in  esse  or  in 
pom,  ought  to  be  made  really  efficient  for 
two  ends ;  first,  fo^  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  the  preparatory  teaching; 
flecond,  for  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  each 
particular  science,  so  as  to  make  the  Uni- 
versity more  and  more  a  ^us  of  deep  and 
varied  learning,  as  well  as  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. 

80  far,  we  believe,  all  parties  interested 
are  agreed.  Certainly,  as.  far  as  our  infor- 
mation and  the  internal  evidence  of  the  nu* 
merous  pamphlets  and  papers  on  the  subject 
goes,  that  body  who  have  been  spoken  of  as 
arrogant  intruders  on  the  province  of  others; 
the  tutors,  seem  to  complain  with  one  voice 
of  the  want  of  such  a  combination.  They 
have  such  duties  thrown  upon  them  as  are 
incompatible  with  quiet  thought  and  patient 
research.  This  is  one  grievance  ;  and  an- 
other is,  that,  when  at  a  loss,  they  can  find 
none  to  furnish  that  wherewith  to  supply 
their  own  deficiencies ;  none  whom  they 
can  themselves  consult  ;  to  whom  they  can 
refer  their  pupils;  by  whose  systems  of  in- 
struction tney  can  shape  their  own  intro- 
ductory courses.  Thevi  complain,  in  short, 
that  as  tutorst  they  find  continual  work 
thrown  upon  them  by  the  University,  which 
in  a  great  measure  hinders  them  from  fulfil- 
ling die  real  tutorial  office  in  their  colleges. 

To  make  this  intelligible,  it  will  be  necea. 
saiy  to  enter  somewhat  at  length  into  the 
•ub|ect  of  the  relation  existing  between  the 
■em'or  and  junior  members  of  colleges ;  for 
though  this  relation  is  clearly  acknowledged 
and  felt  by  the  writers,  and,  in  fact,  is  taken 
for  granted  and  argued  from,  yet  it  has  not 
been  developed  in  any  of  the  pamphlets 
which  are  before  us. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  and  by  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  a  college's  existence,  there 
is  within  it  a  cure  oftouls.  Some  one  is  ap- 
pointed to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
Its  inmates.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  A 
number  of  young  men—ofien  a  large,  al« 


ways  an  important  number*— <are  congre- 
gated  together  during  more  than  half  the 
year,  and  confided  to  the  faith  of  the  various 
academic  bodies ;  and  all  this,  moreover;  for 
the  purpose  of  educalion  :  besides  which,, 
there  are  all  the  numerous  domestics  who 
labour  for  them  in  the  things  of  this  world  : 
yet  more,  there  are  those  who  have  been, 
but  are  no  longer,  m  statu  pupillari :  none 
of  these  are  thereby  emancipated  from  spi- 
ritual superintendence.  The  old  and  the 
young,  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  a  parish, 
are  the  flock  of  the  parochial  minister. 
Wherever  a  congregation  grows  up,  and  es« 
pecially  where  it  is  under  the  influence  of  a 
religious  foundation,. a  pastoral  duty  must 
of  necessity  exist;  and  whether  Colleges 
be  called  lay  or  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  their  being  re- 
ligious foundations.  To  the  same  effect  there 
are  various  .incidental  testimonies.  One, 
and  that  very  decisive,  is  borne  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  college  chapel,  in  which  provision 
is  made  for  the  performance  of  divine  ser- 
vice  and  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  At  least^we  need  scarcely  expect  to 
be  told  that,  even  in  the  colleges  founded  be* 
fore  the  Reformation,  these  were  mere  mat- 
ters of  popish  superstition,  solely  intended  to 
benefit  the  dead.  It  was  not  solely  in  masses 
and  prayers  for  the  souls  of  founders  and 
benefactors  that  chapels  were  employed  even 
in  those  times.  And  in  connection  with  the 
existence  of  the  college  chapel,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Holy  Conmiunion  must  be 
especially  referred  to ;  of  which  we  find 
it  commanded  in  the  binding  mbrics  of  our 
Liturgy  (though  the  later  canons  at  first 
sight  seemed  more  lax),  that  'in  cathedrals 
and  collegiate  churches,  and  in  colleges, 
where  there  are  many  priests  and  deacons, 
they  shall  all  receive  the  Communion  with 
the  priest  every  Sunday  at  the  least,  except 
thev  have  a  reasonable  cause  to  the  contra- 
ry.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  any  one  look 
at  the  Communion  service  in  our  Prayer 
Book,  and  reflect  upon,  not  single  phrases 
only,  but  its  whole  tenour ;  and  it  can  hardlj 
fell  but  he  will  recognise  the  truth  we  are 
maintaining,  of  the  existence  somewhere  of 
a  cure  of  souls  in  indissoluble  conneetioB 
with  these  services.  In  particttlar,  the 
church's  exhortatk>ns  to  the  receiving  of  the 
communion  may  be  quoted,  especially  and 
most  unequivocally  where  the  priest  says, 

•And  beeatWB  H  ii  nqaistte  that  no  man  riwidd 
come  to  the  Holy  Communionrbiit  with  a  AiIl 
trait  in  Ood*e  mercy,  and  with  a  quiet  eonaoienoe ; 
therefore,  if  there  lie  any  of  yd&  who  by  thia  means 

•  The  larger  eoUeges  contain  a  number  of  adults 
greater  than  many  pariahea  in  the  coontiy • 
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cannot  qnie^  hif  own  confeieaoe,  bat  reqQireth 
farther  comfort  and  counselt  let  him  come  to  me, 
or  to  Bome  other  diacreet  and  learned  miniater  of 
God*a  word,  and  open  hia  |^ef :  that  bj  the  minia- 
try  of  God'a  hoWword  he  may  receive  absolution, 
together  with  ghoatly^  counsel  and  adyice.  to  the 
qutetin(r''Qf  hia  conscience,  and  the  avoiding  of  all 
acraple  and  doubtAilness.'* 

In  short,  if  this  cure  is  not  Bomewhere 
within  the  college  itself,  it  must  fall  upon 
the  incumbent  of  the  surrounding  parish  : 
it  is  contrary  alike  to  senfle  and  law  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  But  if  it^  is  as  incon- 
sistent with  principle  as  with  practice,  that 
the  inmates  of  colleges  should  ba  considered 
as  placed  cmder  tho  spiritual  charge  of  the 
parson  of  the  parish  within  which,  locally, 
they  are  situated,  this  must  be  because  they 
are  looked  upon  as'peculiars.  The  pastoral 
charge  could  never  be  annihilated ;  it  could 
only  be  transferred.  It  could  only  be»  there- 
fore, because  special  pastors  were  provided 
for  them,  and  because  their  chapel  was  held 
to  be  in  a  manner  their  paroo)iial  church  ; 
and  though  we  are  not  arguing  the  question 
as  a  legal  one,  but  only  t»  foro  eonsdenUot 
thas  much  seems  to  follow  from  the  language' 
of  Lyodwoed,  when,  speaking  of  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  heresy,  he  incidentally  puts  and 
answers  the  questionr— 

*-  Quid,  ai  locoa  aoa  habeat  ^ooleaiam  paroekia. 
lem,  qaia  eat  monaaterium,  vel  locqs  religiosoa,  rel 
collegium,  alinsve  locus  qui  non  subeat  alicui  ecde- 
aie  parochiali  7  Poterit  judex  limiure  ecoleaiam 
ipaam  intra  cujna  bmites  ate  deliqiieiit  qiuB  potest 
diet  paroehiali»  eorom  qui  in  elLdem  congregantur» 
et  non  alibi*  ad  divina.'— Promnooia,  p.  397,  Ed. 
Oxen^  V,  Ipnu9  loci. 

But  we  need  not  rest  longer  on  inference 
to  establish  the  principle  at  issue.  It  will  be 
enough  to  quote  the  twenty-third  canon  : — 

«In  all  eoUegea  mod  halls  within  both  the  Uni. 
venatiea,  the  maatera  and  fellowa,  anch  especiallv 
aa  have  any  papila,  ahaO  be  careful  that  all  theur 
aaid  pupils  (and  the  rest  that  remain  among  them) 
be  well  brought  up  and  thoron^y  Instructed  in 
pouta  of  r^igion ;  and  that  they  do  diligently  fre- 
qoent  pnbliiB  aervioe  and  sermons,  and  receive  the 
holy  commonion,  which  we  prdain  to  bo  adminia- 
tered  in  all  such  oollegisa  and  halls,  the  first  or  se- 
eded Sunday  of  every  month;  requiring  all  the 
aaid  maatera,  fellows,  and  acholara,  and  all  the  reat 
of  the  atiidents,  offieera,  and  all  other  the  aervants 
there,  so  to  be  ordered  that  every  one  of  tliem  ahall 
communicate  four  times  in  the  year  at  the  least, 
kneeling  reverently  and  decently  on  their  kneea 

*  We  hope  that  throughout  the  countrv  the  cua- 
torn  of  omitting  three-fourths  or  more  of  this  exhort, 
ation  in  the  d^ivery  is  dying  out  The  whole  of  it 
ia  needed  :  and  it  ought  to  be  alternated,  in  almost 
aU  pariahes,  with  the  oeeand  exhortation.  This 
latter  ia  generaUy  avoided,  as  being  invidioua; 
which  it  woeld  ceaae  to  be,  if  uaed  alternately  with 
the  other. 


according  to  the  order  of  the  Gommonion  book  me* 
acribed  in  that  behalf.**  '^ 

This  being  determined,  the  next  question 
is,  in  whom  does  this  cure  of  souls  rest  in  a 
college  7  And  lierein  two  points  are  cod« 
joined.  First,  to  whom  does  it  strictly  and 
officially  belong  ?  And  second,  upon  whom 
may  it  rightly,  and  with  b^t  effect,  be  de- 
volved ?  As  to  the  first,  we  find  from  Ay- 
liffe  ^oneof  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of 
the  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  corporations), 
that  <  by  the'canon  law,  every  head  of  a 
college  in  priest's  orders,  in  respect  of  his 
society  6niy,  is  said  to  have  a  cure  of  souls 
in  suck  college,  though  not  formally  and  ex- 
pressly committed  to  him  by  any  statute 
thereof.'  (Vol.  2,  p.  20.)  It  needs  no  proo( 
that  before  the  Reformation  all  heads  ^ 
houses  were  intended  to  be  edblesiastics ;  be- 
cause the  same  was  the  case  with  the  whole 
bodies,  except  that  in  some  cases  provision 
was  made  to  give  the  college  the  benefit  of  a 
lawyer  and  a  physician^  of  their  own  body. 
Nay,  even  in  these  casesf  it  is  very  doubtnd 
whether  any  thing  more  was  intended,  than 
to  permit  a  clerk  to  study  one  of  these  facul- 
ties f fi  addilion  to  that  which  by  statute  is 
usually  prescribed  as  the  sole  pursuit  of  the 
members.  Certainly,  the  degrees  in  civil 
law  will  be  considered  no  argument  in  hrowt 
of  lay.fellowships  by  any  one  who  knows 
the  history  of  the  civil  law  in  England.  Or- 
ders  have  not  always  bei<sn  exprenly  requir- 
ed in  all  houses  as  a  qualification  for  the 
head-ship,  and  thus  they  are  in  practice  at 
times  dispensed  with,  out  in  some  colleges 
all  the  fellows,  from  whom  the  head  is  chos- 
en, are  either  required  expressly  to  take 
orders,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
^o  proceed  to  a  degree  in  divinity ;  in  others, 
church  preferment  is  annexed  to  the  liead- 
ship ;  fgid  by  various  other  means  the  pos- 
sible cases  of  lay  heads  of  houses  are  so 
much  abridged,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
such  was  the  principle  laid  down  throughout 
And  it  will  be  found  to  confirm  this  view  of 
the  position  of  heads  of  houses,  as  parsdns 
of  the  precincts  of  their  chapels  respective- 
ly, that  they  are  accustomed  to  officiate  in 
their  chapels  on  the  principal  holidavsj  &c. ; 
while  in  the  University  of  Oxford  the  heads 
of  colleges,  with  the  canons  of  Christ  Churchy 


*  The  following  opmion  on  the  authority  of  the 
eanona  ia  important,  aa  coming  from  an  aetive  and 
influential  member  of  the  Hebdomadal  board,  Dr. 
Cardwell.  Principal  of  St.  Alban  flaU :  •  Synodieal 
and  mandatory  acta  in  matterp  eccleaiaaticaU  though 
they  cannot  be  enforced  in  all  casea^/ifoprto  vigorot 
in  courta  of  law,  arc  atill  binding  on  every  member 
of  the  church  aa  auch,  inforo  eonocienti^B.* — {Prof, 
to  DocumttUary  Aimalo  of  the  Rrfomud  Church  cf 
E^lmiA.    Oxford,  1839.) 
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form  a  cycle  for  preaching  the  IToiversity 
sermons  on  Sunday  mornings,  either  by 
themselves  or  by  deputies.  Nor  have  we  any 
reason  to  believe  that  a  layman  can  be  ex- 
cosed  from  paying  the  preacher  who  offi* 
oiates  in  his  turn  ; — ^which  would  be  absurd, 
unless  we  were  content  to  look  at  the  case 
of  a  layman  being  in  such  a  position,  as  a 
mere  accidental  exception. 

We  next  have  to  quote  a  document,  not 
at  all  binding  indeed,  as  it  never  obtained 
the  force  of  law,  but  still  very  important, 
since  it  comprises  the  intended  ecclesiastical 
law  of  England  as  drawn  up  by  a  commis- 
sion, or  rather  by  Cranmer  as  the  head  of 
the  commission  *  This  was  all  but  set  forth 
by  authority  under  Henry  Y III.,  but,  throueh 
some  caprice  or  obstacle,  was  not  signed  by 
him ;  and  agaid,  when  carefully  revised  un*> 
der  Edward  VI.,  was  stopped  by  his  death; 
and  though  Arohbishop  Parker  published  the 
collection  in  1571,  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  no 
encouragement  to  its  establishment.  Thus, 
then,  speak  the  English  reformers  m  a  code, 
drawn  up  with  that  care  which  was  always 
bestowed  on  documents  intended  to  speak 
the  sense  of  the  Church,  by  persons  who, 
over  and  above  all  their  other  claims  to  our 
affectionate  respect,  were  deeply  learned  in 
ecclesiastical  history  and  law,  and  all  mat- 
ters touching  the  Church  and  her  interests. 
{TU*  de  AeademiiSj  c.  1.) 

•Cnrent  ftindatores  nt  Pmfeeti  postiiac  sfnt 
FtoBbyteri,  et  Tonum  leligMmem  oolant,  et  >imuuii 
dootruum  omnibiag  modis  amplifioant ;  et  nnoquo^ 

Sue  anno  einguli  prefectorom  in  Eccleaia  Ac»- 
emioB  propria  aliquando  concionentor.' 

But,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  fixed  this 
responsibiliiy  personally  upon  the  Heads  of 
Houses  is  only  important  as  satisfying  the 
inquirer  that  there  is  some  one  definite  place 
where»  nominally  and  formally  at  least,  it 
does  fall.  There  are  many  circumstances 
which  make  it  doubtful  whether  they  could 
effectually  discharge  the  whole  of  it,  and 
which,  at  any  rate,  make  it  highly  desirable 
that  it  should  not  be  exclusively  undertaken 
by  them,  while  there  are  inferior  members 
of  the  societies  to  whom  they  may  delegate 
it.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  chief 
importance  of  the  whole  subject  consists  in 
its  reference  to  two  classes  of  persons ;  first, 
to  the  under*graduate  members  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and,  second,  to  the  college  servants ; 
persons  who  fill  a  painfully  anomalous  posi- 
tion in  a  Christian  society ;  being  in  so  far 
domestic  servants  as  to  be,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, practically  beyond  the  reach  of  the 

*  The  Reformatio  Legutn  Ecelesiaaiiearvm ;  see 
Strype'i  Cranmer,  p.  1&,  folio  ed. ;  the  Preface  to 
Cra.nmer'B  Woritt,  by  Mr.  Prebendary  Jenkyns,  pp. 
cTiii.cxi^  Caldwell's  Dooometitary  AnnilSf  vol.  i. 
p.  95. 


clergyman  in  whose  parish  they  live;  yet 
in  so  far  servants  of  an  aggregate  corpora- 
tion  as  to  be  virtually  without  that  superin- 
tendence which  each  master  of  a  fiunily 
must  exercise  in  hid  dwn  house,  and  without 
those  opportunities  of  religious  instruction 
and  exercises,  which  every  master  of  a  fami- 
ly.  does  or  ought  to  furnish  to  his  household. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  in  reference  to  these 
servants,  h  will  be  enough  to  remark  that 
the  heads  are  the  only  members  of  the  foun- 
dation who  do  not  necessarily  come  into  im- 
mediate daily  contact  with  some  or  other  of 
them.  And  again,  as  to  the  under-gradu- 
ates,  a  little  consideration  will  show  us  ..that 
the  difference  of  age  and  position,  and  the 
chasm  which  college  and  university  etiquette 
interposes  between  the  dignified  and  venera- 
ble head  of  a  cellmate  society  and  its  junk>r 
members,  form  necessary  and  insuperable 
obstacles  to  any  thing  like  freedom  of  com- 
munication, constant  personal  intercourse, 
daily  power  of  interference  or  advice  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  foripation  of 
character.  And  nothing  less  than  this  caq 
be  at  all  sufficient  for  working  out  a  scheme 
of  pastoral  superintendence,  such  as  vm 
have  assumed  to  be.essentiiBil  to  a  college  iir 
the  University.  These  obstacles  would  work 
on  both  sides ;  they  would  create  a  cold  and 
respectful  distance  on  the  pupil's  part,  such 
as,  under  common  circumstances,  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  most  zealous  head 
to  discharge  his  duty;  and  they  would 
disable  him  from  reading  aright  the  charac- 
ters of  most  young  men,  who  would  never 
come  before  him  but,  as  it  were,  in  full  dress. 
And  the  society  in  which  the  principal  of  a 
college  moves  is  the  very  last  in  the  Uni- 
versity to  which  any  information  is  likely  to 
penetrate  on  the  subject  of  the  general  habits 
of  the  juniors,  or  of  any  temporary  or  acci- 
dental circumstances  connected  with  their 
welfare.  This  difficulty  miist  be  oAen  and 
deeply  felt  even  by  the  fellows,  who  are 
much  less  widely  separated  from  the  undier- 
graduates ;  and  doubtless,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, occasional  misunderstandings  and 
acts  of  injustice  must  be  the  result.  But  hoW 
much  more  would  it  be  the  case  with  those 
who  are  estranged  even  from  the  common 
hall  and  the  common  room — who,  though 
within  the  college  precincts,  are  living  in  the 
bosom  of  their  own  families,  and  the  society, 
chiefly,  of  others  in  the  same  condition  with 
themselves, — in  some  measure  lost,  through 
lapse  of  years  and  the  superseding  influence 
of  subsequent  closer  ties,  to  the  clear  per- 
ception of  those  trifles  which  form  the  every. 
day  life  of  their  inferiors  in  academic  rank ; 
and  by  the  same  means  comparatively  dead, 
ened  to  the  sympathies  which  acp  yet  firesh 
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between  the  fellow  and  the  ander-graduate« 
But  besides  all  tbis,^be  heads  of  -  colleges 
bavQ  already,  both  in  the^ffairs  of  their  own 
foundations  and  of  the  university,  such  an 
accumulation  of  business  to  attend  to,  that 
it  would  be  for  all  parties  most  inconvenient 
to  burden  them  further  with  such  additional 
labour  and  responsibility ;  so  that  it  is  but 
reasonable  that  they  should  devolve  this 
part  of  their  official  duty  on  certain  others 
of  their  society. 

It  falls  next  on  the  body  of  the  fellows ; 
and  the  ancient  plan  certainly  was,  to  dis- 
tribute the  juniors  among  the  whole  body 
of  them,  so  as  to  make  the  union  most  inti- 
mate. Frequently,  each  would  have  but 
one  pupil;  and  they  were  inmates  of  the 
same  chamber.  The  junior  performed  me- 
nial  offices  for  his  senior,  and  slept  oh  a 
truckle-bed  beside  his ;  in  return  for  which 
the  fellow  superintended  not  only  his  studies, 
but  hi&  whole  life.  This  was  indeed  a  very 
different  state  of  things  from  ours;  but  there 
was  then  no  degradation  in  it.  Similarly, 
in  knight's  families,  the  young  aspirants  to 
chivaliy  were  lodged  and  treated :  and  the 
poor  scholar  had  no  need  to  think  shame  of 
his  lot.  Our  times  are  more  delicate ;  but 
is  it  for  the  better  or  the  worse?  What 
torn  has  our  delicacy  taken  1  Has  it  raised 
the  position,  increased  the  means  and  the 
comforts  of  the  poor  scholar,  and  enabled 
him  to  hold  up  his  head  as  honestly  among 
those  who  think  shame  of  the  old  plan,  as 
he  did  of  old  among  those  who  pursued  it  7 
This  were  indeed  a  worthy  delicacy— a 
manly  delicacy — a  Christian  delicacy  \  Tru- 
ly, if  this  were  so,  oneivould  rejoice  that  the 
days  of  truckle-beds  and  shoe.cleaning  were 
gone  for  ever.  But  what  is  to  be  said,  if, 
along  with  the  truckle-beds  and  shoe^clean- 
ing,  the  poor  scholars  themselves  are  also  in 
great  part  g;one  ?  If  this  be  so,  as  too  much 
we  fear  it  is,  then  after  all  we  cannot  but 
mourn  ove^  the  real  good  of  the  past,  and 
the  good-for-nothing  affections  of  the  pre- 
sent. Oiir  delicacy  is  too  often  of  that  su- 
perfine kind  which  will  not  endeavour  to 
improve  the  poor  scholar's  lot,  for  fear  of 
hurting  his  feelings :  and  which  will  not  per- 
mit the  poor  scholar  to  lay  bare  his  poverty, 
for  fear  of  being  sneered  at  f  And  yet  we 
wonder  at  the  blindness  of  the  Pharisees  \ 
This  same  *  delicacy'  has  gone  nigh  to  obli- 
terate from  our  universities  the  entire  class 
of  poor  and  deserving  scholars,  the  very  class 
for  which  the  colleges  at  least  were  espe- 
cially founded.  We  are  not  bringing  this 
as  an  accusation  against  the  universities, 
more  than  against  every  institution  of  our 
age :  except,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  univer- 
sities are  the  places  where  we  had  a  right 


to  expect  a  stand  to  be  made,  and  made  the 
more  stoutly  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  wrong  tendency.  For  such  an  end 
were  the  numerous' servitorships,  and  clerk* 
ships,  &c.,  founded  in  the  various  colleges ; 
and  these  are  certainly  still  available :  but 
in  such  poor  pittances  that  many  a  one  of 
those  who  still  come  to  the  univerBity  has  to 
struggle  on,  Supported  by  the  cruel  savings 
of  the  widowed  mother,  or  it  may  be,  orphan 
brethren,  miserable  in  his  own*  heed,  most 
miserable  in  the  consciousness  that. even  so 
he  is  in  luxury  as  compiired  with  his  family. 
While  this  is  so  on  the  one  hand,  many  are 
they  who  wouM  feel  it  their  duty  and  their 
joy  to  minister  to  such  from  the  competency 
which  God  has  given  them  by  the  hands  of 
pilous  benefactors  ; — ^but  they  do  not  meet ; 
or,  meeting,  each  is  forbidden  the  knowledge 
of  the  other's  circumstances  or  feelings. 
Really  we  are  almost  driven  to  say.  Com- 
mend us  once  again  to  the  shoe-cleaning  and 
the  truckle-beds !  or  rather,  and  better,  let 
us  hope  that  even  in  so  morbid  and  emascu- 
lated an  age,  those  who  train  our  youth  are 
becoming  more  and  more  careAil  to  instil 
healthier  feelings;  that  they  are  teaching 
more  and  more  urgently  the  difierence  be* 
tween  true  and  false  shame :  imparting  the 
religious  principle  which  will  enable  a  young 
man  to  hold  up  his  head,  humble  yet  una- 
bashed, in  the  eves  of  his  world»  and  to  say, 
/  am  poor.  Thus  deserving  youths  would 
be  prepared  to  accept,  without  a  feeling  of 
degradation,  the  help  which  it  is  a  Chris- 
tian's bounden  duty  to  afibrd,  and  which  he 
is  not  bound  to  connect  with  the  rude  expe- 
dients of  a  less  delicate^age.  Charity  may 
exist  without  a  return  of  menial  service ;  and 
on  those  who  are  supported  by  the  pious 
munificence  of  our  fathers  we  would  with 
all  humility  urge,  not  that  they  above  others 
are  rightfully  expected  to  go  and  do  likewise 
in  proportion  to  their  means  (for  this  we  are 
sure  they  feel  and  do),  but  that  much  de- 
pends on  the.  mode  of  doing  it.  The  duty 
is  not  merely  to  deny  oneself,  and  give  to 
others ;  but  those  who  wish  to  do  this  aright 
must  *  visit  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction,' 
seek  out  objects  for  their  pious  charity,  con- 
i:iliate  their  friendship,  and  win  from  them 
the  real  knowledge  of  their  necessities ;  thus 
establishing  such  ties  of  connection  as  will 
do  away  with  all  feeling  of  mere  human  ob- 
ligation conferred  or  received.  It  is  only 
by  such  conduct,  diligently  and  humbly  pur- 
sued, that  genuine  delicacy  can  be  attained ; 
but  this  will  be  as  &r  from  binding  any  bur- 
den upon  the  poor  scholar  as  are  the  work- 
ings of  parental  affection  upon  a  child.  His 
thanks  will  be  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  who 
hatf  put  this  into  men's  hearts ;  Us  love  w^ 
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be  for  his  human  bene&ctony  andt  for  their 
sakes,  towards  every  fellow-creature;  and 
00  the  first  kindness  strikes  root,  and  bears 
fruit  fif^,  sixty,  an  '  hundred.fold.  The 
present  4anger  of  our  universities  is  in  no. 
thing  so,  much  as  that  they  may  neglect  the 
claims  of  poverty.  There  is  always  too 
much  temptation  in  such  institutions  to  raise 
a  purely  intelleptual  standard,  instead  of  that 
admirable  threefold  one  which  our  ancestors 
maintained,  in  making  good  character  good 
capacity,  and  poverty,  equally  requisite  for 
election  to  fellowships,  <S^. 

Let  us  hope  that  among  the  efforts  which 
the  Church  is  now  making  to  vindicate  her 
ebaractor  and  claims  as  the  instructroM  of 
her  children,  high  and  low  alike,  the  advan- 
tage of  extending  and  improving  the  ancient 
system  of.  exhibitions,  sizarships,  ^c^^  may 
not  be  lost  sight  of ;  so  that  schools  through- 
out the  country  may  have  whither  to  send 
those  who  deserve  it,  and  the  Church  of  God 
may  again  rejoice  in  the  ministry  of  those 
from  whom  have  come  her  most  learned  and 
her  holiest  in  the  olden  time.*  . 

But  to  return — the  distribution  of  pupils 
among  all  the  fellows  in  the  dd  colleges 
seems  only  to  have  referred  to  those  juniors 
>sho  were, members  of  the  foundation.  In- 
deed, nnany  considerations  make  it  applicable 
only  to  a  smidl  number*  It  wiU  be  enough 
merely  to  allude  to  the  utter  want  of  plan 
whbh  must  be  the  result,  and  the  ill  effect  of 
the  number  of  experiments  which  must  be 
contmually  tried  by  independent  iellows  on 
their  one,  two,  or  three  pupils;  on  their 
want  of  that  practical  training  for  their 
office  which  a  junior  tutor  goes  through 
under  the  guidance  of  his  seniors,  first  being 
formed  by  an  existing  system,  and  then  re- 
acting on  it  from  his  own  experience ;  lastly, 
on  their  necessary  deficiency  in  that  know 
lec^  which  comes  from  the  study  of  many 
characters,  and  the  classification  of  many 
persons'  studies.  Another  very  different  but 
very  important  objection  is,^at  from  this 
power  of  classification,  tutors  are  enabled, 
without  iojustice  to  their  pupils,  to  perform 
their  work  at  the  smallest  possible  charge  to 
them.  As  it  is,  in  Oxford  at  least,  they  are 
very  insufficiently  paid:  but  they  work 
cheerfully.  Under  any  other  circumstances, 
an  additional  tax  to  a  considerable  amount 
would  be  abfii^utely  necessary,  and  this  is  to 
be  earnestly  deprecated. 


*  To  this  point  we  beg  to  eaU  the  attention  of  the 
Editor  of  the  <  Educational  Magazine,*  whose 
efforts  promise  to  be  highly  serviceab'o  u>  the  great 
cause  of  Church  Education ;  and  ife  raaj  take  the 
opportunity,  once  for  all,  of  acknowledging  our  obli- 

Ektions  to  the  author  of  *  A  l<larrative  of  the  Steps 
tely  taken  in  OzfM,*  in  hie  number  for  February 


But  the  grand  olfaction  to  the  scheme,  as 
carried  out  in  a  college  full  of  pupils,  is,  that 
it  would  run  directly  counter  to  the  first  ob- 
jects of  a  collegiate  foundation^  It  is  true 
that  the  education  of  the  young  19  one  of  its 
objects,  and  consequently  must  be  provided 
for ;  bi|t  it  is  distinctly  not  the  ,  primary 
one : — that  is  ad  studendum  et  orandum ;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  study«  of  the  arts 
first  and  by  way  of  preparation,. and  then  of 
divinity,  by  persons  enabled  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  founders,  &c.,  to  consecrate  their 
time  to  deep  readitig.  The  ^hion  of  look- 
ing upon  the  colleges  as  mere  places  of  edw 
ca^ipn*— now,  we  believe,  happily  dying 
away — has  been  the  cause  of  great  Laxity  on 
the  subject  of  the  residence  01  the  majority 
of  fellows,  provided  that  the  tutorships  were 
supplied.  But  colleges  were  intended  most 
especially  for  placessof  leisure,  reading,  and 
thought^  where  the  theological  student 
might  mature  his  mind,  and  accumulate  his 
stores  of  learning,  till  he  came  forth  in  the 
day  of  trial  fully^-though  it  may  seem  to 
our  eyes  somewhat  heavily — armed,  to  be 
die  champion  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  and 
the  more  stiff  and  unwieldy  that  panoply  ap- 
peare  to  us^  which  the  heroes  of  other  days 
wore,  the  more  sure  we  may  be  that  the 
fault  is  in  ourselves ;  the  more  needful  is  it 
for  those  of  the  sanctuary  to  maintaijQ  what 
is  scofied  at  without,  witnessing  and  protest- 
ing against  error  in  their  lives  and  studies  as 
in  their  words,  and  strengthening  at  least  the 
inner  works,  though  the  outer  circle  be  ne- 
glected or  betrayed.  Nor  is  it  merely  as 
one  means  erf*  domg  good  that  this  is  put  for « 
ward ;  it  is  as  <£$  means  for  which,  the 
foundations  were  provided ;  the  only  means 
whereby  the  objects  of  colleges  can  be  at- 
tained.  What  other  lesson  do  we  read  in 
the  contrast  between  their  private  and  public 
buildings,  especially  those  of  the  earlier  col- 
leges? What  is  the  moral  of  the  humble 
though  sufficient  chamber  of  the  solitary 
student,  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  cloister, 
the  hall,  and  the  chapel,-^bringing  low  even 
to  nothing  all  his  mdividual  and  ^personal 
importance,  while  elevating  the  soul  by  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  brotherhood,  the 
miniature  church  which  has  adopted  him^? 
He  must  not  only  do  the  work  of  his  founda- 
tion, but  he  must  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  his 
foundation;  and  this,  we  are  assured,  is 
every  day  more  felt  at  the  uniyersities.  But 
if  it  be  so,  it  must  more  and  more  limit  the 
number  of  those  among  the  fellows  wbo  can 
accept  the  tutorial  office* 

It  remains  to  look  at  the  office-bearers  of 
the  colleges ;  and  of  these,  especially  at  the 
deans,  wbo  are  always  charged  by  statute 
with  whatever  concerns  discipline  :  and  the 
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tutors,  as  actually  superintendiog  the  studies 
of  the  junior  members.  Tutors  were  always, 
originally,  unimportant  functionaries  in  com. 
parison  With  the  deans.  Sometimes,  they 
were  ^ot  acknowledged  at  ajl }  but  thd 
Deans  were,  under  tHe  Head,  the  pillars  of 
the  college*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  some 
cases  their  duties  have  dwindled,  to  those  of 
presenting  for  degrees,  carving  for  the  iel- , 
lows  in  hall,  nxkd  animadverting  very  insuf- 
ficiently on  such  as  neglect  the  duty  of 
joining  in  public  worship.  But  this  last  is 
still  formally  a  part  of  their  office  ;  and  it 
requires  neither  long  thought,  rtor  over- 
sensitiveness  on  points  of  duty,  to  deduc.e  at 
once  from  this  external  care  for  the  due 
celebration  of  religious  ordinances,  a  solemn 
and  imperative  obligation  to  exertion,  in< 
order  that  the  members  of  the  society^  may 
not  go  to  the  house  -of  God  in  ad  unsuitable 
condition  of  mind.  If 'this  outward  duty  be 
performed  amiss,  God's  name  can  be  no- 
where more  fearfully  taken  in  vain  than  in 
His  own  house  of  prayer ! 

But  with  the  Deans  the  Tutors  must  be 
joined,  on  account  of  the  near  connection 
with  the  juniors  into  which  their  duties 
bring  them.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  that  they 
are  nominated  directly  by  the  head,  wher^. 
as  the  deans  are  college  ^cers.  We  need 
no  proof  that  a  parson  ought  to  have  the 
appointment  of  his  own  Curates.  And  such 
are  the  tutors :  appointed  to  the  very  duty  of 
continual  and  kindly  intercourse  with  their 
pupils,  the  direction  of  their  reading,  super- 
intendence  of  their  conduct|  their  instruction, 
protection,  admonition ;  to  watch  over  and 
for  them,  as  the  representatives  of  their 
parents.  All  this  lies  in  the  very  name  and 
notion  of  lutoTf  whether  taken  as  n  classical 
or  a  legal  word>  It  includes  instruction, 
indeed ;  but  its  chief  meaning  refers  to  the 
protection  of  orphans,  and  thus  to  the  guar- 
dianship, m  loco  parentis  J  of  those  who  are 
deprived  of  the  car^  of  their  kindred  so  long 
as  they  sojourn  in  the  universi^.  These 
are  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  college, 
committed  by  their  natural  guardians  to  its 
faith,  most  assuredly  not  without  the  implied 
compact  that  they  should  be  under  a  faithful 
guardianship.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the 
f^te  of  words.     The  pedagogue  itaiSayuy^s) 


*  In  the  civil  law— 4ur  indeed  in  the  law  of  Scot, 
land  and  many  other  conntries  at  this  day— 4he 
next  of  kin  to  a  minor  is  his  « tutor.'  So  in  tlie 
'Lives  of  the  Fonndera  of  Brazen-nose  College,*  we 
find,  <  It  may  be  noted  that  the  only  tutor  recognis- 
ed  by  the  statutes  is,  according  to  the  original  im. 
port  of  the  word,  a  guardian!  for  the  duties  of  a 
preceptor  did  not,  in  those  days  (t. «.  about  a.d. 
1500),  constitute  an  appropriate  part  of  his  office : 
as  public  lectures,  in  the  sehools  and  m  the  ooUeffes, 
wer«  thsa  ths  only  mode  of  instmction.'  (p.  939.) 


was  a  confidential  dojnestic  #ho  took  Ae 
child  to  school,  attended  him  there,  ttnd 
bro«ght  him  home :  he  is  now  the  school 
master.  So  the  university  tutor  of  old  was 
the'  companion  and  guide  of  -his  pupils  in 
reading  and  in  exercise,  within  the  college 
and  without  it;  he  went  with  his  pupils  to 
the  professorial  lectures  and  sat  there  with 
them:  the  professorial  duties-  have  nj>w 
virtually  devolved  upop  him.  The  old  rule 
in  colleges  was,  that  each  tutor  had  the  soU 
charge  of  his  pupils.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that,  even  when  the  field  of  study 
was  much  narrower  than  now,  this  included 
the  whole  of  their  edueadon.  In  some 
colleges,  e,  g,  Ohristchurch,  where  the  rule 
still  exists,  the  evil  is  lessened  by  a  sort  of 
professorial  system  Ivithin  the  college,  so 
that  courses  of  public  lectures  are  regularly 
delivered,  on  certain  subjects,  to  all  the 
tmder-gradnates ;  yet  it  must  still,  we  humbly 
conc^iire,  press  very  heavily  on  the  tutors  : 
though,  as  maUers  stand,  no  better  system 
for  a  large  college  suggests  itself  to  us.  In 
smaller  ones  they  'may  form  a  sort  of  senni. 
professorial  arrangement,  each  undertaking 
a  department,  yet  each  keeping  up  his  gene- 
ral connection^  with  his  own  pupils :  but  in 
large  ones  this  seems  utterly  impracticable ; 
and  even  in  one  of  moderate  size,  we  have 
been  assured  that  the  introduction  of  such  a 
scheme,  a  few  years  ago,  was  resisted  to  the 
utmost  by  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
university,  as  an  experiment  fraught  with 
evil  to  the  whole  system  of  university  educa* 
tion. 

In  all  that  has  been  said,  we  have  ad- 
vanced but  little  beyond  a  pagan  standard:— « 

*  Di,  majorum  umbris  tenuem  et^  sine  pondere 

teiram, 
Spirantesque  ciocoe  et  in  oma  peipetaum  ve^i 
Qui  pr<Bceptorem  eancti  voltLere  parentis 


Ewe  loeor 

Such  LB  the  ezclanHUion  of  Juvenal.  These 
motives  and  principles  commended  them- 
selves to  all  that  was  good  even  in  the  hearts 
of  heathens.  But  we  must  flo  further  than 
they.  There  are  higher  calls  on  all  Chris- 
tians: but,  above  ail,  upon  the  members  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  And  this  bears 
directly  on  the  question.  For  not  only  is,  as 
we  ^ave  seen,  the  duty  in  a  college  a  pastor^r 
al  duty,  and  the  Head  virtually  a  parochial 
minister,  so  that  a  clerical  character  is 
imparted  to  the  dutiea  of  his  deputies :  but 
from  various  causes  we  find  these  deputies 
to  be,  in  fact  as  well  as  of  right,  cle^men. 
Lapmenf  at  least  men  who  are  neither  ti 
orders  nor  preparing  for  them,  are  propor- 
tionably  as  rare  amonff  the  tutors  as  among 
the  heads  of  houses.    Some  of  &e  causes  of 
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this  are  accidental:  others  are  dearly  de- 
signed,  though  the  design  is  often  overlook- 
ed.  For  instancy,  in  almost  all  colleges  the 
great  ipajority  of  the  fellows  must  be  clergy- 
men ;  either  because  orders  are  (as  in  some 
cases)  imperatively  required ;  or  because 
(as  in  most  others)  clergymen  alone  can 
retain  fellowships  beyond  a  limited  term 
of  years ;  or  again  (as  is  the  case  in  all), 
because  it  is  to  clergymen  alone  that  any 
prospect  is  held  out,  in  the  event  of  mar- 
riage or  other  separation  from  the  body,  of 
a  more  permanent  provision  than  the  fellow- 
ship's restrictions  afford.  But  besides  these 
provisions,  which  evidently  had  the  particular 
object  in  view,  it  is  now  for  other  reasons  im- 
possible to  expect  the  continued  residence  of 
lay-fellows  in  the  university.  Afler  passing 
through  arts,  law  and  medicine  are  open  to 
ibem.  Pure  literature  is  not  acknowledged 
as  a  legitimate  exclusive  study ;  and  this, 
we  cannot  but  think,  is  wisely  done:  for 
though  it  is  always  valuable  as  a  hand- 
maid, man's  didM  are  paramount ;  and  lite- 
rature, if  it  be  made  an  end,  does  little  for 
the  fulfilment  of  these.  Suppose  then  that 
.  the  layman  studiet  medicine :  the  IjondoU 
hospitals  cannot  be  competed  with  as  prac- 
tical schools  of  this.  Suppose  that  he 
chooses  the  law :  he  cannot  shorten  the  dis- 
tance between  Westniinster  Hall  and  his 
-college.  He  is  thus  dri^pn  to  Lpndon  : 
when  the  foundation  has  been  laid  at  the 
HOiversity,  the  superstructure  must  be  raised 
.  elsewhere.  And  thus  again  the  accidents  of 
the.  time  and  the  place  concur  to  preserve 
that  clerical  character  to.  the  working  body 
of  the  university^  which  befits  it  as  the  organ 
and  institution,  as  well  as  the  bulwark,  of 
the  Church. 
V  The  strictness  of  the  bond  between  these, 
and  its  undoubted  necessity  to  the  true  idea 
of  an  university,  is  in  effect  the  one  broad 
principle  that  ought  to  decide  the  whole 
question.  But  this  is  not  an  age  of  princi- 
.  pies.  Men  have  keen  and  microscopic  eyes 
to  see  a  point  here  and  a  point  there ;  but 
the  eagle-glanee  which  sweeps  over  a  whole 
and  takes  it  in  at  once,  this  is  sa!dly  lacking. 
They  make  capital  use  of  their  finger  and 
thumb,  pick  up  a  pin  cleverly,  can  take  a 
pinch  of  snuff  with  an  air ;  but  it  is  tint 
common  to  see  a  man  who  can  manage  a 
handful  of  anything.  And  therefore  a  de« 
tail  of  single  pointa^  albeit  made  thus  to 
seem  fragmentary — ^wherein  indications  of 
the  truth,  show  (hemselves  ever  and  anon  in 
.  the  most  various  shapes,  and  in  matters  ap. 
patently  the  most  distinct,  will  perhaps  im. 
press  Uie  truth  for  this  very  reason  more 
forcibly.  After  all,  few  truisms  are  truer 
than  the  paradox  of  Aristotle,  that  to  man- 


kind in  general  Ae  parts  are  greater  than 
the  lohole,*  U4til  we  try  to  take  in  the  parr 
ticulars  one  after  another,  we  do  not  disco- 
ver  how  much  is  comprised  in  the  univer- 
sal. 

The  clerical  character  of  the  tutor's  office 
being  thus  established  in  every  possible  way, 
it  remains  to  see  what  light  thi^  will  throw 
on  the  bopnden-  labours  of  those  who  hold 
it.  On  so  solemn  a  subject  we  are  un- 
willing to  use  miany  words  of  our  own ; 
and  they  may  be  spared,  for  we  are  well 
persuaded  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  these 
men  make  it  their  devoted  study  to  fulfil 
their  duties,  not  up  to  this  or  that  standard 
only,  but  to  the  extreme  of,  and  if  possible 
beyond,  their  strength  and  power.  It  is 
therefore  with  the  most  aincere  respect, 
and  utterly  disclaiming  any  view  save  *  to 
stir  them  up  by  putting  them  in  remem. 
hrancc'thatwe  would  put  the  question; — 
How  can  a  clergyman  bie  guiltless,  who  has 
any  charge  whateveir  of  any  human  beings 
unless  he  uses,  all  the  influence  which  it 
gives  him  for  that  being's  eternal  welfare  ? 
.  Let  us  appeal  to  die  admonition  which 
every  priest  has  heard  on  the  most  solenm 
day  of  his  life ;  and  though  the  passage  be 
a  long  one  it  must  not  be  curtailed  .^— 

'  Have  alwayflp  (says  the  Biafaop  in  the  Ordering  of 
Prieets)  *  printed  in  yoor  remembrance  how  great  a 
treanure  is  committed  to  your  charge.  For  thev 
are  the  sheep  of  Cheist,  which  He  bought  with 


Hiff  death,  and  for  whom  He  shed  His  blood.  The 
Church  and  eonmffation,  whom  von  mnst  serve, 
is  His  spouse,  and  fiHs  body.  And  it  it  shall  hap^ 
pen  the  same  Church,  or  any  member  thereof,  to 
take  any  hurt  or  hindrance  by  reason  of  your  ne^li- 
grence,  ye  know  the  greatness  of  the  &ult,  and  also 
the  horrible  puniehment  that  will  ^ensne.  Where^ 
fore  consider  with  vourselyes  the  end  of  your  minis- 
try towards  the  children  of  GOD,  towards  the  spouse 
and  body  of  Christ  ;  and  see  that  you  never  cease 
your  labour,  your  care,  'and  your  diligence,  until 
you  have  done  all  that  lieth  in  you,  according  to 


vour  bounden  duty,  tohring  all  such  as  are  or  shall 
bo  committed  to  your  charge,  unto  that  affreement 
in  the  faith  and  knowledge  of  GOP,  and  to  that 


ripeness  and  perfecMess  of  age  [ia  Christ,  that 
there  be  noplace  lefl  among  you,  either  for  error  in 
relisrlon  or  mr  viciousuess  in  fife. 

*  Forasmuch  then  as  your  office  is  both  of  so  great 
excellency  and  so  great  difficulty,  ye  see  with  how 
great  oare  and  study  ye  ought  to  apply  yourselves, 
as  well  thatve  may  show  yourselves  dutiful  and 
^hankftil  to  tnat  Lord  who  batb  placed  you  in  so 
high  a  dfgnity ;  as  also  to  beware,  that  neither 
you  yourselves  offend,  nor  be  occasion  that  others 
ofiend.  Howbeit,  ye  cannot  have  a  mind  and  wiU 
thereto  of  yourselves,  for  that  will  and  ability  is 
given  of  GOP  alone ;  ther^fDre  ye  ought,  and  have 
need  to,  pray  earnestly  for  His  Holy  Spirit.  And 
seeing  that  vou  cannot  by  any  other  means  compass 
the  doing  of  so  weighty  a  worki  pertaining  to  the 
salvation  of  man,  but  with  doctrine  and  exhorta« 
tion  taken  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  with  a 

*  Aiaipov/ttvd"  lis  ra  ftt^n  ra  tuvraftufov^  ^aiycrsc^— 
Rhetoric^ 
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Ufe  ftfiMRbto  to  tlie  nune :  eontider  how  0tadk>ua 
ye  ought  to  be  in  reading  and  learning  the  Scrip, 
tnrefl,  and  in  framing  the  manners  both  of  your, 
selves  and  of  them  that  specially  pertain  unto  you, 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  same  Scriptures ;  and 
for  this  self-same  cause  how  ye  ought  to  forsake  and 
set  aside  (as  much  as  you  may)  all  worldly  cares 
and  studies.' 

Now  it  has  been  maintained  above,  that  the 
tutorial  office  is  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  duties  here  laid  down.  But,  manifestly, 
tutors  can  only  fulfil  the  true  intent  of  their 
engagementSi  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
enabled  to  carry  out  their  office  as  pastors 
and  guardians  of  the  young  flocks  commit- 
ted  to  them,  and  to  labour  for  and  among 
them  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church's  parochial 
systemi '  in  honorem  Dei  et  profectum  sacro- 
sanetce  matris  ecclesise.'  It  ill  becomes  us, 
if  we  were  able,  to  dictate  the  meaps  b^ 
which  all  this  is  to  be  carried  out.  Experi. 
ence  alone  can  suggest  the  details  ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  more  is  required  than  the  lecture' 
room  can  supply.  The  tutor  and  the  pupil 
must  meet  halfway,  and  be  on  terms  of  mu- 
iual  intercourse,  of  real  communion  and  ex- 
change of  thoughts  and  feelings.  As  there 
is  a  natural  timidity  and  jealousy  in  the  mind 
of  the  young  pupil,  it  requires  much  more 
care  and  diligence  on  the  tutor's  part  to 
bring  this  about,  than  is  needed  by  a  paro- 
chial clergyman  to  show  to  his  flock  his  re- 
lation to  them.  That  is  acknowledged; 
Ms  has  to  be  established ;  and  it  can  only 
be  done  by  very  constant  private  as  well  as 
public  communication.  If  the  tutor  does 
not  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  pupil,  so 
as  to  free  him  from  fearing  him  for  anything 
but  misconduct,  much  is  lo^t.  At  the  same 
time  this  must  be  done  gradually  and  natur. 
ally ;  not  ostentatiously,  or  it  will  deserve 
to  fail ;  not  hurriedly,  or  it  will  increase  the 
young  man's  jealousy,  and  make  him  suspect 
its  sincerity.  It  must  be  unaffected,  earnest, 
and  gentle,  or  it  will  not  attain  its  object; 
the  pupil  will  not,  and  cannot,  lean  to  his 
tutor  and  open  his  heart  to  him — and  the  tutor 
will  be  unable  to  acquaint  himself  with  his 
pupils'  characters,  to  form  them  gradually 
for  the  better  or  to  bring  to  good  effect  any 
one  of  the  plans  which  he  must  be  continual- 
ly framing  for  their  benefit. 

But  if  all  this  is  to  be  done— as  done  it 
must  be,  if  the  tutor  is  to  fulfil  his  work — 
what  time  and  thought  and  anxiety  must  be 
devoted  to  it !  And  does  the  present  state  of 
things  permit  the  tutors,  with  all  their  efforts, 
to  do  it  effectually  ?  We  believe  that  their 
universal  answer  would  be  : — *  We  cannot ! 
We  are  forced,  by  the  absence  of  the  right- 
ful teachers  to  attempt  professorial  duties  as 
well  as  our  own.  We  are  converted  into 
machines  for  lecturing  during  four— five— 
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sis — hours  a  dayrthat  we  may  furnish  the 
several  chisses  of  our  pupils  each  with  their 
needful  instruction.  We  are  driven  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  in  the  nK)st  various  and  in. 
congruous  departments:  to  adapt  our  in- 
structions by  turns  to  the  mere  plodder,  to  the 
desperately  idle,  to  the  cultivated  scholar 
and  aspirant  to  philosophy.  All  this  is  upon 
us  in  addition  to  the  the  continual  charge  of 
each  one's  religious  and  moral  teaching. 
Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?'  Who, 
indeed!  -i 

Such  is  the  state.to  which  the  Tutors  have 
been  reduced  by  the  practical  abeyance  of 
those  professorships  which  belong  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  arts.  They  cry,  as  with  one  voice, 
for  its  amendment ;  and  the  Heads  of  Hous. 
es,  and  the  Convocation^  of  which  the  Tu« 
tors  form  so  implbrtant  a  part,  will  not  refuse 
them.  Indeed  steps  have  been  taken  already 
by  the  university  which  promise  a  better 
state  of  things  in  future.  As  yet  all  \b  indefi- 
nite and  imperfect ;  but  the  wark  has  begun, 
and  is  going  on.  The  old  statutes,  the  letter 
of  which  was  in  some  respects  impractica- 
ble, are  under  revision ;  and  one  h&a  heea 
enacted,  which  contains  the  germ  of  all  fu- 
ture improvements;  for  it  enacts  that  the 
Professors  shall  carefully  bear  in  mind  what 
their  duty  is,  and  discharge  it,  both  by  gen* 
eral  study  of  their  faculty,  and  by  giving  of 
lectures,  not  fewer  than  eight  in  a  term ; 
which  lectures  they  must  give  in  their  own 
persons,  '  nisi  ex  causd  ir^rmUaUs  out  aji& . 
causd  neeessaridi^  when  the  sanction  of  the 
vice-chancellor  and  proctors  may  be  given 
to  the  appointment  of  an  efficient  substitute ; 
but  the  lectures  must  be  delivered  or  these 
functionaries  are  to  appoint  a  deputy  them- 
selves, and  pay  him  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  chair.* 

This  is  clearly  imperfect  in  many  ways. 
For  instance,  it  makes  effectual  proviiioa 
only  for  the  delivery  of  a  given  number  of 
lectures,  as  if  that  was  the  sum  and  subsjtance 
of  a  professor's  duty.  Secondly,  it  leaves 
the  question,  Who  are  to  hear  these  lec- 
tures? wholly  untouched.  Above  all,  it 
does  nothing  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the 
income  of  professorships.  No  such  short- 
comiogSf  however,  should  make  us  withhold 
our  approval  of  what  has  been  done.  In 
fact,  it  would  not  have  been  well  to  try  to 
supply  them  at  once.  No  well-wisher  to 
Oxford  can  desire  to  see  measures  of  such 
importance  taken  without  the  maturest 
thought  and  fullest  discussion  $  until  plan 
after  plan  had  been  suggested,  canvassed, 
and  laid  aside.   Rather  our  thanks  are  due  to 


*  Statutes  eonfiimed  in  eonvoeation.  May  14t|^ 
1839.  ^  T 
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the  board  for  having  done  that  which  pledg- 
es them,  under  penalty  of  self-stultification, 
to  go  on  and  not  cease  in  the  good  work 
which  they  have  begun.  They  are  advanc 
ing  steadily ;  but  they  must  also  advance  wa- 
rily :  they  must  hold  by  principles :  they  must 
not  tamper  with  portions  of  a  system  ;  they 
mutt  reject  nothing,  alter  nothing,  add  noth- 
ing, without  a  deep  search  into  the  meaning 
of  the  old,  and  its  workings  before  it  became 
obsolete.  No  easy  task  indeed  ;  but  a  noble 
■  one,  if  undertsken  and  performed  arisht ; 
and  one  from  which,  when  once  undertaken, 
they  cannot  draw  back. 

And  as  they  are  not  hurried  on  by  those  ad- 
mirers of  change  for  change's  sake,  who  so  fe- 
licitously jumble  physics  and  ethics,  looking 
ibr  the  9ummum  howum^  and  finding  the  perpe* 
f»nm  mobile;  so  they  avoid  the  less  fatal, 
but  still  considerable  error  of  such  as  would 
reject  all  change  from  fear  of  foreign  fangles. 
But  this  is  no  fengle ;  but  the  modified  revival 
of  a  system,  which  only  for  the  want  of  mod- 
ifications has  been  in  disuse.  To  remould 
our  universities  on  a  German  model  would 
indeed  be  a  lamentable  error.  Witness  the 
statement  which  Professor  Pusey  makes 
from  experience : — 

•  On  the  removal  of  the  student  to  the  univenity, 
h«  pasiea  at  once  from  boyhood  to  manhood  ;  at 
onoe,  instead  of  diicipltne  and  control,  he  is  left 
ftlsuMt  unfettered  eTen  bj  moral  guidance;  the 
only  requisition  made  is,  that  he  should  attend  one 
or  more  sets  of  lectures.  Some  greneral  advice  is 
*  also  uriven  him  as  to  the  method  which  it  may  be 
most  advantageous  for  him  to  pursue  ;  but  beyond 
this,  what  instruction  he  should  receive,  and  from 
whom,  whether  he  should  live  as  a  Christian  or  as 
a  heatlien  (provided  he  interrupt  not  the  public 
peace),  is  loft  to  his  own  option.* — {Cathedral  Bm. 
iMi9kmmUt  p.  43.) 

A  note  follows : 

« Insulated  attempts  to  infuenee  the  students  by 
aieans  of  personal  intereouise,  were  radeed  ma<w 
by  some  vary  Christian  professors,  with  whom  it 
was  nyr  happiness  to  be  acquainted  in  Grermany ; 
and  this,  I  am  assured,  was  to  individuals  a  very 
great  and  lasting  benefit.  But  lam  now  speaking 
of  the  general  system.  This  absence  of  control 
was  generally  advocated  by  the  professors  them, 
selves,  as  allowing  the  character  to  form  itself  un. 
fettered/ 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  practice 
such  &'.^.cmpts  have  usually  failed,  from  the 
reluctance  of  the  students  to  riieet  the  pro- 
fessors half  way.  It  seems  to  them  an  un* 
natural  step  from  the  marked  publicity  of 
the  lecture-room,  and  the  solemnity  of  oral 
delivery,  to  the  equal  and  easy  exchange  of 
thought  in  conversation.  Besides,  under 
such  a  system  there  is  no  security  that  the 
hearer  will  profit.  The  laborious  will  labour, 
sometimes  with  excellent  eflfect,  sometimes 
not  so ;  but  the  negligent  cannot  be  kept 


to  their  task.  Hence  it  is  asserted  by  Ger- 
man professors  themselves,  that,  except 
among  the  class  of  professed  philologerS| 
there  is  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  even  in 
the  universities  of  Germany.  But  our 
sense  of  ihe  fearful  evils  of  such  a  system, 
when  taken  as  a  complete  one,  need  not 
blind  us  to  the  great  advantages  which  it 
possesses  as  a  part  of  one,  combined  with 
proper  checks  and  correctives,  such  as  the 
coexistence  of  tutorial  instruction  is  well 
calculated  to  furnish.  The  evils  of  the  Ger. 
man  system  may  plainly  be  traced  to  the 
want  of  such  a  corrective.  It  is  impossible, 
speaking  in  faith,  that  such  evils  should 
encroach  on  our  universities,  so  long  as  the 
collegiate  system  is  preserved  entire,  and 
continual  intercourse  takes  place  between 
tutor  and  pupil,  and  the  results  of  the  pro* 
fessorial  lectures  are  thus  always  tested  by 
private  examination.*  This  union  forms 
the  perfection  of  academical  education. 
The  English  universities  possess  one  por- 
tion of  the  whole ;  those  of  the  continent, 
another.  We  most  confidently  belie?e  that 
the  English  portion  is  by  far  the  more  im- 
portant. But  it  is  imperfect  ;  and  what 
forbids  us  to  borrow,  even  from  those  who 
are  poorer  than  ourselves, 

*  That  which  not  tmpoMftsAes  them, 
And  makes  us  ricA  indeed  7* 

*  It  is  plain,'  says  the  author  of  the « Hints,* 
<  that  the  tutorial  system  can  only  be  fully 
developed  when  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  professorial.*  This  u  ihe  imporiani 
point.  Many  persons  of  the  best  intentions 
are  scared  by  the  phantom  of  a  German 
university ;  and  think,  that  to  restore  a  few 
harmless  professors  to  the  effectual  exercise 
of  their  tongues,  would  destroy  all  that  they 
so  rightly  value  in  the  system  of  tutorial 
superintendence.  Whereas  the  truth  is, 
that  the  absence  or  silence  of  the  professors 
is  the  very  thing  which  has  tended,  and  is 
tending,  to  this  mischievous  result.  Ever 
since,  in  addition  to  all  their  own  duties,  it 
has  fallen  jipon  the  tutors  to  communicate 
that  very  instruction  which  the  professors 
ought  to  give,  they  have  themselves  become 
liable  to  this  objection ;  they  have  been  the 
less  able  to  do  their  especial  duty  ;  and  in 
so  far  as  they  have  become  professor?,  their 
pupils  have  lost  the  benefit  of  having  tutors. 
Thus  the  result  of  a  change  would  be  so  far 
from  that  which  is  found  in  Germany,  that 
it  would  at  once  enable  the  tutors  to  unite 
with  the  instruction  of  the  juniors  their  own 
legitimate  duties  as  guides,  and  friends,  and 


•  Sao  •  Hints,  Ac.'  note  (H.)  p.  -il,  OJice    of 
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«piritual  pastors.  It  would  be  an  additional 
bulwai^  against  all  that  is  to  be  dreaded 
in  foreign  systems ;  because  it  would  make 
the  tutorial  system  an  elective  check  upon 
it,  instead  of  an-  unconscious  or  unwilling 
accessary  to  it.  The  writer  last  quoted  goes 
on  to  obserTO,  that  the  number  and  tone  of 
the  pamphlets  lately  published  in  the  univer- 
sity proves  tho  existence  oi — 

« A  wriov  and  well  ponded  alarm,  lett  this 
admirable  part  [the  tutoriall  of  qor  syetein  be  fast 
sinking  under  the  accumulated  weight  of  undis- 
charged  and  undischareeable  duties.*  (Strong  Ian. 
guage  from  one  who  is  clearly  speaking  from  ex- 
perience !)  *"  College  tutors,  confined  to  then*  own 
spheres,  faA^e  plainly  most  important  duties  to  per. 
form,  both  in  guiding  the  conduct  and  reading  of 
their  pupils,  and  in  tho  direct  communication  of 
original  information.  The  efiect  of  the  alteration 
proposed  would  immediately  be  to  relieve  college 
toton  from  their  present  vain  attempt  to  fulfil  the 
professorial  office  in  conjunction  with  their  own. 
Providing  them  with  valuable  assistance,  both  in 
the  deeper  departments  of  the  arts,  and  still  more 
in  those  studies  which  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
be  necessary  for  young  men  incapable  of  much 
schoUrship,  the  alteration  proposed  would  enable 
them  to  devote  much  more  time  to  the  moral 
superintendence  of  their  pupils,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  their  minds  by  strictly  tutorial  lectures.* — 
Hmtt,  p.  9. 

This  aUeraiion^  he  states,  is  simply  the 
enactment  that  all  under-gradaates  should 
come  into  residence  immediately  on  matri- 
culation ;  that  the  examination  now  passed 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  should  be 
fixed  peremptorily  at  the  end  of  three  years ; 
and  that  the  fourth  year  should  be  given  to 
the  study  of  some  additional  branch  of 
knowledge  in  the  department  of  some  pro- 
ibssor ;  with  the  final  test  of  an  examination, 
and  the  production  of  a  written  treatise  or 
Menographiey  before  the  deji[ree  is  con- 
ferred :  by  which  plan  the  professors  in  arts 
would  be  connected  with  the  men  of  the 
three  first  years,  and  the  others  with  those 
of  the  fourth. 

And  so,  in  general  principle,  Mr.  Hussey 
before,  and  the  '  Tutor  of  a  College'  af\er 
him ;  at  least  they  all  agree  that  the  pro- 
fessors should  be  called  into  active  employ 
ment  in  some  additional  examination,  to 
follow  those  which  already  exist,  in  some 
subjects  connected  with  their  own  actual 
leetures ;  thus  adding  to  the  extent  of  the 
education  given,  and  remedying  the  over- 
excitement  and  importance  which  now  be- 
longs to  the  degree  examination  ;  which  is 
always,  under  the  present  system,  liable  to 
be  looked  upon  lis  an  end,  instead  of  being 
merely  a  test  of  a  man's  progress  towards 
one-  This  is  put  very  forcibly  by  Mr.  Hus- 
sey (pp.  16-18).  Undeniably  then,  pro- 
fessors, working  professors,  are  required  to 
complete  the  system  of  the  university^  One 
powerful  reason  for  demanding  their  servi- 


ces we  have  endeavoured  to  set  before  our 
readers  at  length,  because  we  saw  that  it 
was  assumed  rather  than  proved  in  the 
pamphlets  before  us,  and  consequently  was 
in  (knger  of  escaping  all  notice  but  that  of 
the  working  men  on  the  spot.  Unless  we 
are  much  mistaken,  our  statements  on  the 
subject  are  within  the  mark.  Conversation 
with  persons  of  various  views  and  multiplied 
experience  leads  us  to  think  that  they  are 
veiy  much  so.  Of  the  other  many  con- 
current arguments  to  the  same  efiect,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  take  the  following 
pithy  summary  from  a  quaint  and  able  paper 
now  before  us,  entitled,  A  Convocation 
Ctaechim  for  March  14(A,  1889:-- 

*  Q,  Is  it  desirable  to  extend  and  sUren{;then  our 
professorial  system  ? 

*A.  It  is;  and  for  these,  among  many  other 
reasons : — 

*  1.  Because,  in  most  cases,  tho  Whole  work  of 
teachings  is  thrown  upon  each  tutor  independently ; 
so  that  each  tutor  professes  to  be  many  professors 
in  one;  and  so  under-ip^duates  do  not  receive 
(what  you  are  bound  to  gvvt  them)  the  best  possible 
teachiug  in  each  branch  of  the  studies  of  tlie  place. 

*  3.  Because  for  bachelors  of  arts  to  pursue  the 
studios  they  have  begun,  there  is  scarcely  any  pro- 
vision at  all. 

*  3.  Because  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  there 
should  be  a  body  of  men  in  this  university  profea- 
in^  to  foUow  knowledge  in  all  its^departments,  each 
bein?  able  to  devote  himself  to  his  peculiar  branch ; 
so  that  this  university  may  have  oracles,  whereat 
men  may  come  to  inquire :  and  may  assume  her 
rightful  office  of  guiding  the  age  in  the  fitting 
paths,  rather  than  submit  to  be  led  of  others. 

*  4.  Because  at  all  times  inducements  are  want, 
iqg  to  make  men  apply  themselves  heartily  to 
deep  learning ;  and  at  the  present  time  especially  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  proposed  abolition  of 
Church  dignities,  and  places  of  like  kind,  may 
diminish  these  inducements  to  an  almost  invisible 
quantity.* 

But,  after  all,  the  practical  difficulty  re. 
mains  untouched  :  How  are  your  professors 
to  be  paid  ?  It  is  unfortunately  only  too  no- 
torious that  the  university  has  not  the  means, 
at  present,  of  securing  the  services  of  able 
men  as  professors,  those  rare  cases  except- 
ed in  which  they  are  possessed  of  competent 
private  fortunes.  There  are  many  who 
would  gladly  labour  on  very  moderate  terms 
for  her  ^ood,  if  any  prospect  were  held  out 
to  them  of  thereby  eventually  placing  them* 
selves  or  families  in  comfortable  circuno- 
stances.  But  such  persons  have  now  little 
reason  to  expect  the  slightest  reward  for 
their  labour  from  those  in  high  places, 
whose  duty  it  is,  and  whose  interest  it  wooM 
be^  to  confer  a  real  benefit  on  literary  merit* 
The  services  of  our  universities  are  scoffed 
at ;  the  labours  of  their  sons  are  forgotten. 
Thus  Oxford  has  no  prospective  mduce- 
ments  to  hold  out :  and  in  herself  she  has 
no  sufficient  endowments  to  offaiSv   UnfoTj 
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tUDate  88  the  abeyance  of  many  of  the 
professorahipa  is,  it  is  too'  easily  accoQDted 
for  by  the  poverty  of  their  ^^iidowineots. 
For  instance,  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, nominally  endowed  with  100/.  a  year 
roR  FIVE  TEARS,  is  sRid  to  be  totally  unpro- 
ductive to  the  present  able  and  active  pro- 
fessor ;  the  Regius  Professor  of  Ghreek  still 
receives  the  stipend  of  40Z.,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  competence  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIIL,  before  the  treasures  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  had  caused  a  revoluti<m  in  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals  throughout  Europe ; 
snd  when  the  Readership  of  Logic  was 
lately  revived,  the  only  available  funds  for 
its  endowment  were  about  240/.  a  year. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  for  pittances 
like  these,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  permanent,  men  of  first-rate  eminence 
will  remain  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pur- 
suits of  their  faculty  with  the  singleness  of 
purpose  necessary  for  success?  Hence  it 
comes  that  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  universities  are  year  aAer  year  found 
seeking  for  situations  as  masters  of  schools, 
where  the  severe  drudgery  is  at  least  re- 
warded, as  far  as  money  can  reward  it ;  or 
they  retire  early  from  their  barren  and  over- 
whelming academical  labours  to  the  field  of 
the  parochial  ministry.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  few  cases  wherein  the  chairs  have 
been  well  endowed,  it  has  not  usually  follow- 
ed that  the  work  has  been  slovenly  per- 
formed. Quite  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  and 
naturally  so.  The  amusing  speech  in  a 
similar  case,  'Sir,  we  pay  a  good  price, 
and  we  ecfpect  a  good  article^  is  a  very 
shrewd  one.  The  services  of  truly  valuable 
men  are  indeed  such  as  no  money  can 
measure  ;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  by  haggling 
with  them,  and  trying  to  convince  them  that 
they  ought  not  to  regard  such  considera- 
tions, tlMt  you  will  secure  their  efficient 
services.  Being  bargained  with — if  they  at 
all  submit  to  be  used  so— they  are  of  need 
brought  to  contemplate  giving  a  quantum  of 
work  for  a  quantum  of  payment,  a  minimum 
for  a  minimum.  They  become  hirelings, 
and  work  in  the  spirit  of  hirelings — as  little 
aa  will  serve  the  turn.  It  is  far  otherwise 
when  they  are  placed  in  circumstances 
which  satisfy  their  wants,  and  perhaps  do  a 
little  more ;  you  have  them  then  retained  for 
your  service;  the  energies  of  the  whole 
man  are  yours,  instead  of  his  formal 
■ervkses  for  a  stated  number  of  hours  in  the 
week. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  a  literary  man's  wants 
are  few.  All  excuses  for  saving  money  are 
easy.  But  your  professor  will  be>  or  ought 
to  be,  a  man  of  refined  and  elegant  tastes :  '» 
he  to  be  deprived  of  the  pleasures  resulting' 


from  these,  and  reatricted  to  sneh  as  are  te- 
neath  him  7  Your  professor  will  also  have 
ties  of  relationship ;  is  he  to  loee  the  means 
of  doing  his  duty  to  his  relations  by  binding 
himself  to  your  thankless  service?  Your 
professor  will  have  fedtngs  and  afieotioos ; 
is  he  to  be  debarred  from  all  that  makes  a 
house  blessed,  and  bound  (especially  in  Ox« 
ford,  and  in  these  days  of  Poperyphobia  f) 
to  an  unwilling  celibacy,  by  the  poverty  with 
which  you  grind  him  t 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  !  Clearly  to 
make  the  professorships  valuable  enough  to 
serve  as  an  inducement  to  all  who  may  on 
other  grounds  be  not  unwilling  to  stay  and 
study  in  the  university.  All  cannot  attain 
them  :  but  the  chance  of  success  will  suffice 
to  ensure  the  services  of  many.  The  income 
of  the  chairsy  then,  most  be  such  as  will 
support  a  family  (the  absurdity  of  quinquen- 
nial and  decennial  professorships  being  of 
course  exploded),  so  as  to  secure  a  man's 
devotion  to  his  pursuit  for  life*  Or  in  other 
words,  a  fund  must  be  provided  sufficient  to 
pay  the  whole  body,  excepting  the  professors 
of  Divinity  and  Hebrew,  and  one  or  two 
others,  whose  chairs  are  already  respeetabfy 
endowed. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  t  This  is  the 
practical  question,  by  which  the  whole  sub- 
ject  is  perplexed ;  and  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  answer  it. 

First,  it  is  said,  ^^eM.  The* Member 
of  Convocation'  proposes  that  a  fee  of  1/.  I0#« 
should  be  charged  each  term  on  all  who  at- 
tend a  professor's  lectures;  and  by  this 
means  he  proposes  to  raise  6660/.  yearly. 
Now  this  is  a  point  on  which  it  seenu  pre- 
sumptuous in  us  to  stake  our  opinion  against 
his  experience ;  but  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  anything  like  such  a  sum  could 
be  thus  raised  by  any  means  diort  of  a 
compulsory  tax  on  every  individual  whether 
he  attended  or  not.  And  further,  an  incredi- 
ble and  kmentable  change  has  come  over 
the  university  within  the  last  few  years,  if 
there  are  not  numbers  of  most  valuable  men 
availing  themselves  of  her  training,  to  whom 
the  additional  4/.  105.  yearly  would  prove  a 
serious  infliction*  It  is  true  that  the  expense 
of  a  private  tutor's  services  for  one  terjn  is  as 
great  as  the  proposed  fee  for  four  years; 
but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  argue  thus  from 
an  acknowledged  grievance  and  nuisance, 
whioh  ought  to  be,  if  possible,  abated — at 
any  rate  not  converted  into  a  precedent. 

Second,  by  a  tubgcription.  This  seems 
neither  creditable  nor  fair :  because,  if  thk 
were  the  resource,  of  course  far  the  heaviest 
portion  of  the  burden  would  fall  on  those  who 
are  experimentally  most  convinced  of  the  j|| 
necessity  of  the  case;  and^^beae  «re  pre- 
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cisely  the  WDrkingreflideots,  who,  a^a  body, 
can  leaKt  afford  to  be  taxed  io  purse ;  and 
who,  as  it  18,  are  actually  taxed  to  the  full 
amount  of  th«ir  energies  in  carrying  out  and 
improving  the  system. 

Third,  hy  aumemng  the  free  canonries  of 
Christ  Church  io  the  more  important  unen- 
dowed professorships.  And  certainly  this 
would  be  a  much  better  reform  than  that 
light-fingered  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues  which  threatens  to  shake  the  secu- 
rity of  aU  the  property  in  the  country,  by 
setting  the  example  of  an  agrarian  law  in 
the  most  moderaand  most  mischievous  sense 
of  the  term.  There  is  one,  at  letet,  of  the 
starveling  professorships — that  of  moral 
philosophy-:— to  which  such  an  endowment 
would  be  strictly  applicable ;  and,  possibly, 
the  same  might  be  fairly  done  for  the  profes- 
sorship of  Greek,*  which,  as  stated  above, 
has  at  present  only  the  original  4M.  yearly. 
Nor  do  we  see  why  such  an  endowment 
should  not  still  take  place  (if  the  principle 
were  approved,)  in  addition  to  the  two  new 
divinity  professorships  now  proposed  to  be 
created  and  annexed  to  two  of  tlie  stalls. 
The  chairs  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  bib- 
lical  criticism  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
University,  if  they,  as  well  as  the  existing 
ones,  be  well  regahted  so  as  to spsiematise  the 
study  of  theology.  Otherwise  they  will  only 
be  a  source  oi  perptexity,  and  perhaps  of 
danger.  To  this  end  it  will  be  desirable  to 
assign  definite  departments  to  the  two  exist- 
ing profeasorshipsi  as  well  as  to  the  proposed 
ones.  This  is  done  in  Germany,  perhaps 
overdone,  but  still  with  good  effect :  though 
it  is  too  often  nullified  by  the  right  which 
each  professor  has  to  lecture  in  any  other 
department  of  his  faculty  as  well  as  his  own. 
For  instance,  suppose  the  professor  of 
Dogmatik  wishes  to  increase  his  income,  or 
annoy  his  colleagues,  he  gives,  over  and 
above  his  doctrinal  lectures,  one  course  on 
LUurgik,  another  on  Apologetik,  another  on 
Hermeneuiikf  another  on  Exegetik,  and  so 
on,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  profes* 
sors  in  these  various  departments.  This,  of 
course,  must  be  guarded  against ;  but  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  do  so. 

But  there  are  still  two  out  of  the  eight 
•stalls  which  might,  it  would  seem,  be  annexed 
to  the  above-named  professorships.  And 
most  certainly  nothing  could  seem  more 
likely  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Univer- 
sity  than  that  a  body  of  her  most  distinguished 


.  *  Only  one  refills  profeMor  of  Oreek  in  Oxford 
(Henry  Cuffe,  1590—1597)  has  died  a  layman. 
See  Wood's  Annals.  And  Professor  Pusey,  wo 
believe,  has  observed  that,  with  the  cxcoptiim  of 
Stanley  and  Porson,  all  the  great  scholars  of  Eng. 
land  have  been  of  the  ekiical  body.     ^ 


meiid)ere  should  always  havd  the  adventitioQi 
inflaence  of  such  a  position,  in  addition  to 
their  personal  and  official  authority. 

Fourth,  bif  aid  from  the  crown.  We 
believe  that  England  stands  alone  in  dvilized 
Europe  as  a  country  where  the  government 
does  not  acknowledge  and  attempt  to  fulfil 
the  duty  of  providing  for  the  efiicient  univer- 
sity education  of  its  sul^ects  by  aiding  the 
professors*  But  in  England,  though  longs, 
as  individuals,  have  done  much,  and  though 
certain  pensions  charged  upon  the  private 
estates  of  the  crowbhave  by  exchange  come 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  supplies,  nothing  has 
been  ever  done  by  the  government,  as  such, 
except  to  tax  the  university. 

*  The  Btarap^oty  on  denees  and  incorpormtlons 
(32.  for  the  B.  A.  ileme,  &,  for  all  higher),  for  the 
year  ending  Oct  1838,  amounted  to  30582.;  the 
duty  on  matriculations  is  about  4002.:  thus  the  gov- 
emment  receives  as  much  as  24002.  from  the  uni. 
versity.  The  direct  payments  from  the  government 
for  professor^  salaries  or  pensions  amount  to  about 
8722.  clear,  after  some  small  sums  h9,ve  been  de- 
ducted from  some  of  the  salaries*  on  account  of 
fees  paid  in  the  govemmsnt  oBices.-  Besides  this, 
there  is  an  annual  pavmentof  5002.  as  compensation 
for  an  ancient  privilege  of  the  university  to  print 
almanacs.  Tke  whole  receipt  of  the  university  from 
the  government  is  therefore  13722.;  leamng  a  hoL 
ance  of  more  than  10002.  which  the  government  re~ 
eeiveefrom  the  university  I 

'  If  newspapers  have  been  relieved  from  a  heavy 
duty  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  taxes  on  know- 
ledge, tiiere  is  reason  to  hope  that  if  ever  the  legis. 
lature  should  come  to  think  the  knowledgre  given 
by  a  university  education  worth  as  much  as  that 
conveyed  by  newspapers,  they  would  be  led  by 
parity  of  reasoning  to  remit  or  reduce  the  taxes  on 
the  universities.* — Hnssey,  p.  40. 

We  agree  with  the  author  in  thinking  that 
'  at  present  there  does  not  seem  much  ground 
for  expecting  more  (?)  assistance  from  that 
quarter/  It  is  not  from  those  who  interpret 
zeal  for  thorough  education  as  bigotry,  and 
construe  care  for  the  inculcation  of  good 
principles  into  a  direct  personal  insult  to  the 
Queen's  ministers,  that  any  favour  can  be 
expected.  But,  however  little  may  be  ex- 
pected from  such  persons,  we  are  bound  to 
place  before  the  ey^s  of  public  men  this  fact 
— ^at  the  state  in  no  way  interests  itself  vdth 
the  university  education  of  the  country, 
except  hy  wringing  10/.  from  every  po&r 
scholar  who  struggles  to  aoail  himself  of  it. 

A  fifth  propbsal,  which  we  have  heard  of 
lately,  though  we  have  not  found  it  in  print, 
is,  to  invest  for  this  object  some  part  annually 
of  the  funds  of  the  Oxford  university  press, 
so  long  as  it  continues  to  prosper.  The 
advantage  of  this  is,  that  it  would  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  university.  And 
we  are  told  that  at  present  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable :  which  is  something,  in  contrast  with 
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most  schemes  suggested.  But  we  speak 
only  from  report :  and  of  course  cannot,  from 
the  absence  of  data,  attempt  to  judge  how 
great  or  how  small  the  obstacles  to  such  a 
measure  may  be.  Perhaps  some  scheme 
which  would  combine  an  endowment  with 
fees,  so  that  the  professor  should  haye  not 
less  than  a  certain  sumi  but  might  raise  his 
income  by  strenuous  exertion,  would  be  the 
most  advantageous,  as  avoiding  the  two  op- 
posite dangers  of  such  appointments.  In 
this  case,  of  course  the  fees  would  be  so  low 
as  not  to  prove  a  burden  to  any  one. 

But  these  are  matters  which  cau  only  be 
judged  of  on  the  spot.  Our  attention  has 
necessarily  been  confined  to  the  general 
question  :  and  its  importance  can  hardly  be 
overrated — as  bearing  not  only  on  the  most 
vital  question  which  at  this  day  divides  poli. 
ticians,  but,  moreover,  on  the  training  and 
welfare  of  future  generations.  It  may  be, 
some  considerable  time  will  elapse  before 
difficulties  are  overcome,  and  plans  digested ; 
but  we  trust  to  see  the  university  pursuing 
her  serene  course, 

*  Like  a  star,  unhastiDgr, 
Like  a  star,  unresting* 

as  she  has  hitherto  done.  And  if  she  does 
so,  it  would  be  wrong  to  doubt  that  difficulties 
will  pass  away,  and  resources  come  to  light 
for  a  new  order  of  things :  which  is  yet  not 
new,  but  the  perfecting  of  that  which  is  old. 


Aet.  VII.— THe  Correspondence  of  Wil- 
liam  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  Edited  by 
William  Stsnhope  Taylor,  Esq.,  and 
Captain  John  Henry  Pringle,  executors  of 
his  son,  John,  Earl  of  Chatham.  4  icols. 
8vo.     London.     1839-40. 

Thb  temper,  habits,  and  position  of  Cicero 
were  naturally  congenial  to  a  good  epistolary 
style,  and  his  letters  ar^  to  our  taste  among 
the  very  best  of  his  works :  they  were,  no 
doubt,  carefully  revised  and  polished  for  pub- 
lication, and  probably  lost  in  that  process 
something  of  their  lighter  merits,  but  they 
are  still  easy  and  graceful,  and  full  of  mis- 
cellaneous yet  interesting  matter  which  we 
should  in  vain  look  for  elsewhere. 

The  letters  of  Demosthenes  also  were 
extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  bgt  the  half- 
dozen  which  have  come  down  to  us  under 
his  name — if,  indeed,  they  be  not  altogether 
spurious— excite  no  great  regret  for  the  loss 
of  the  rest.  A  mind  so  laboriously  trained 
to  the  severest  style  of  eloquence  would 


probably  have  little  taste  for,  mod  .still  less 
command  of,  those  light  but  not  lacile  graces 
which  constitute  the  chief  meritof  a  familiar 
coriespondence ;  and  if  we  had  it  in  our 
power  to  evoke  a  volume  of  real  ^  AlhemoM 
Letters '  from  the  tomb,  we  should  (at  least 
for  amusement)  have  no  great  hesitation  in 
wishing  for  those  of  Desoades  rather  than  of 
Demosthenes  himself.  So  it  is  with  Lord 
Chatham.  His  style  of  mind,  manners,  and 
expression  was  of  too  high  a  scale  to  be 
lowered  to  the  familiar  or  colloquial.  It 
seems  as  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  con« 
duct  the  most  ordinary  correspondence,  as 
Virgil  was  said  to  manure  his  fields,  with 
an  air  of  dignity:  even  in  his  most  affec- 
tionate letters  to  his  wife  and  children,  he 
appears  to  descend  with  reluctance  from  his 
pedestal :  and  most  readers,  we  think,  will 
be  of  opinion,  that  he  makes  a  much  more 
interesting  and  striking  figare  in  Horace 
WalpoWs  LetUfS  than  in  Ins  ow%.  Indeed, 
this  publication  fully  corroborates  Wilkes's 
designation  of  him  as  *  the  best  orator  aad 
worst  letter- writer  of  his  age*'  * 

Not  knowing  what  materials  the  editors  f 
have  had  at  their  disposal,  we  can  give  no 
opinion  as  to  the  judgment  with  which  their 
selection  has  been  made ;  but  we  certainly 
looked  for  much  that  we  do  not  find,  and  we 
find  a  great  deal  which  misht  have  been  as 
well  omitted.  The  origmiu  materials  seem 
to  have  been  much  less  valuable  thao  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected;  but  the 
editors,  in  the  course  of  the  publksation,  for- 
tunately obtained  from  Mr.  Calcraft  a  series 
of  letters  from  Mr.  Pitt,  and  a  few  from  Mr. 
Gerard  Hamilton  to  his  grandfather,  and 
from  Lord  Lansdowne  a  correspondence 
between  Lord  Chatham  and  his  lordship's 
father,  while  Earl  of  Shelburne,  which  are 
very  valuable.  Indeed  these  two  classes  of 
letters  give  us  more  insight  into  Lord  Chat- 
ham's feelings  and  proceedings  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  than  we  possess  of  any 
former  period,  and  exhibit  niore  of  his  per- 
sonal objects-and  motives,  and  of  his  style  of 
playing  his  political  game,  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  volumes  put  together. 

One  great  desideratuni  strikes  nsoo  open- 
in^  the  very  first  pages,  which,  however,  the 
editors  could  probably  not  supply.  With 
the  exception  of  two  insulated  letters  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  (of  the  date  of  1741,)  the  cor^ 

•  Wilkes's  Workt,  ii.  2l7. 

t  The  editors  are,  we  believe,  the  nearest  male 
descendanU  of  Lord  Chatham.  Mr.  Taylor  is  the 
grandson  of  Lady  Hester,  his  eldest  daughter,  first 
wife  of  the  late  Earl  Stanhope,  and  Captain  Prinsle 
the  grandson  of  Lady  Harriet,  the  second  who 
married  Mr.  Elliot.  An  advertisement  oxpresses 
the  thanks  of  the  ostensible  editors  to  Mr,  Wri^t, 
editor  of  the  •  Pwdismsotary  History. 
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respondence  commeDcea  with  the  summer  of 
1746,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  already  a  Privy 
Counsellor  and  Paymasier  of  the  Forces ; 
thtis  leaving  a  hiitus  of  the  whole  of  his 
earlier  life,  and  for  those  eleven  years  of  bis 
parliamentary  career  which  had  elevated 
him  to  a  station  and  importance  in  pub) ie 
opinion  superior  to  those  who  enjoyed  the 
nominal  distinction  of  Cabbet  Ministers.  It 
is  to  be,  on  every  account,  regretted  that  the 
editors  have  not  been  able  to  find  something 
illustrative  of  that  interesting  period,  of 
which  we  know  absoltttely  nothing,  but  from 
the  very  meagre  reports,  in  the  periodical 
papers  of  the  time,  of  a  few  of  his  parlia- 
mentary speeches. 

We  believe  that  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  Mr.  Pitt's  peculiar 
style  of  eloquence  could  not  have  been  <M/e- 
ifuaidy  preserved  \  but  just  about  the  time 
of  his  first,  and  probably  most  vivid  displays, 
these  reports^  which  had  always  been  meagre 
and  imperfect,  became- little  better  than  mis- 
erable  travesties. 

When  iEschines  exclaimed  to  those  who 
applauded  his  recitation  of  the  great  speech 
of  Demosthenes,  '  What,  then,  would  you 
have  said,  if  you  had  heard  it  from  himself?' 
he  put  in  the  strongest  view  the  impossibility 
that  a  mere  report,  even  though  literally 
accurate,  could  give  any  adequate  idea  of  a 
first-rate  speech.  How  mferior,  then,  we 
ask,  must  be  even  a  modem  report?  And 
how  much  more  imperfect  the  meagre  sha- 
dows of  Mr.  Pitt's  earlier  speeches  under 
the  classical  masquerade  of  Julius  Flortu^ 
or  the  barbarous  anagram  of  the  Hurgo  Piitj 
in  the  London  and  Gentleman's  Magazines! 

Before  we  can  satisfactorily  bring  before 
our  readeYs  the  contents  of  the  volumes  be- 
fore us,  we  must  ofier  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Mr.  Pitt,  (for  so  we  at  present  must 
call  him,)  prior  to  the  date  at  which  this  cor- 
respondence begins.  Our  materials  are  very 
scanty  and  very  trite ;  but  sucb  as  they  are^ 
it  is  necessary  to  reproduce  them,  in  order 
to  give  any  thing  like  a  complete  view  of  the 
political  life  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

Mr.  Pitt  came  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  year  1735 — at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-seven—for  Old  Sarum,*  a  family  borough ; 


♦  If  every  tree  be  known  by  ite  fruite,  it  would 
seem  that  tho  Reform  Bill  has  *  hewn  down  and 
ca«t  into  the  fire*  the  stocks  thai  have  producncd  the 
most  JllustriouB  members  of  the  British  senat^.  The 
Walpoles— the  Pitts— the  Foxes— the  Yorkes— the 
Grenvilles— the  Scotts;  Murray— Pulteney— Pel- 
ham — Borke — ^Barr6  — Thurlow — Dunning —  Ers- 
kina— Sheridan — Canning — to  say  nothing  of  the 
most  eminent  of  living  statesmen— all,  we  believe, 
were  introduced  into  public  life  by  the  means  of 
nomination  boroughs.  When  will  Gateshead  or 
Salford  add  a  name  to  this  list  ? 


and  he  found  himself  enlisted,  as  it  were,  by 
his  private  connections,  if  not  by  his  public 
principles,  in  the  formidable  opposition  in 
whiph  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  too  long  tenure 
of  office  had  now  combined  the  Jacobites, 
under  the  advice  of  Bolinsbroke,  the  Tories, 
headed  by  Sir  William  Wyndhimw  and  the 
disappointed  Whigs,  led  by  Mr.  Pulteney. 
At  the  head  of  this  incongruous  but  powerful 
opposition,  was  soon  to. appear  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales ;  on  whose  early  accession 
to  the  throne  the  ambition  and  self-interest  of 
ail  who  were  from  any  cause  dissatisfied 
with  the  existing  government  began  about 
this  period  to  epeculate.  Horace  Walpole 
somewhere  remarks,  as  a  peculiarity  in  the 
HaTiover  Family^  that  the  heir«apparent  has 
always  been  in  opposition  to  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  fact  is  true  enough ;  but  it 
is  not  a  peculiarity  in  the  house  of  Hanover. 
It  is  an  infirmity  of  human  nature,  and  to  be 
found,  more  or  Jess,  in  every  analogous  case 
even  of  private  life;  but  our  political  syste^i 
developes  it  with  peculiar  fprce  and  more 
remarkable  efiects  in  tho  royal  family. 
Those  who  cannot  obtain  the  ftivours  of  the 
father  will  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  good 
wishes  of  the  son ;  and  all  arts  are  employ- 
ed, and  few  are  necessary,  to  seduce  the 
heir-apparent  into  the  exciting  and  amusing 
game  of  political  opposition.  He  is  natu- 
rally apt  enough  to  dislike  what  he  considers 
a  present  thraldom,  and  to  anticipate,  by  his 
infiuence  over  a  faction,  the  plenitude  of  his 
future  power.  This  was  the  mainspring  of 
the  most  sertoue  part  of  the  political  troubles 
of  the  last  century,  and  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  revived — if  our  present  constitution  ehould 
last  so  long-^whenever  a  similar  occasion 
for  rivalry  shall  arise  in  the  royal  family. 

Mr.  Pitt's  maiden  speech  was  on  Mr.  Pul- 
teney's  motion  (29th  April,  17S6)  for  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  the  king  on  (he  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  How  it  hap- 
pened that  it  was  left  for  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  to  originate  such  a  motion,  has 
not  been  explained ;  but  there  seems  reason 
to  suspect  it  arose  from  the  king's  own  reluC' 
tance  lo  be  congratulated  on  an  event  which 
gave  him  no  great  pleasure.  Mr.  Pitt's 
speech  made  a  considerable  sensation ;  it  was 
separately  published ;  and  Tindal  applauds 
it,  as  *  being  more  ornamented  than  Demos^ 
thenest  and  not  so  diffuse  as  Cicero:* — 
praise  which  the  report  that  we  have  of  it 
by  no  means  justifies.  Literally  understood, 
it  seems  to  us  at  once  turgid  and  jejune ; 
but,  we  suspect  that,  under  the  inflated  pane- 
gyric upon  the  king  which  runs  through  it, 
there  lurked  a  strain  of  bitter  irony  and 
sarcastic  insinuation,  which,  in  those  deco« 

reus  days,  would    nppear  a  very  siartlintf^ 
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novelty.  There  is  no  doubt,  faoweter,  that 
the  result  of  thie  debate-^he  warm  eulogies 
C(P  the  Prince,  and  the  oold,  if  not  invidious, 
compliments  to  the  Kingf  —  widened  the 
breach  between  them,  and  eventually  threw 
them  into  open  hostility. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  adopted  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  was  at  this  time  a  comet  in  Lord  Oob- 
ham's  regiment  of  dragoons.  It  is  well 
known  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  dismissed 
him  from  the  army,  in  consequence  of  his 
parliamentary  opposition ;  but  it  has  not, 
that  we  know  of,  been  stated  at  what  precise 
time,  nor  on  what  particular  occasion,  this 
stretch  of  power  was  exercised.  We  have 
ascertainea  that  the  vacancy  made  by  *  the 
nupercesHon  of  Comet  PiU '  was  filled  up 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1786.  So  that  he  must 
have  been  dismissed  a  venffew  days  after 
he  had  made  his  first  speech,  which  wo  have 
this  additional  reason  for  believing  to  have 
been  of  a  peculiarly  offensive  character 
This  dismissal  was  soon  followed  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  groom  of  the  Prince's  bed 
chamber,  and  celebrated  by  his  friend  Lyt 
telton  in  a  copy  of  verses,  which,  though 
poor  enough  in  themselves,  have  the  histo- 
rical importance  of  showing  how  early  the 
superiority  of  Mr.  Pitt's  pariiamentary  tal« 
ents  was  acknowledged  :-— 

'  Long  had  thy  virtaea  marked  thee  out  for  fame. 
Far— far  superior  to  a  cornet's  name ; 
This  drenerooB  Walpole  saw,  and  ffriered  to  find 
So  mean  a  post  disgrace  that  noble  mind. 
The  servile  atandard  from  thy  free*bom  hand 
He  took,  and  bade  thee  Uod  Hu  patriot  band,* 

Mr.  Pitt,  now  inspired  by  the  concurrent 
feelings  of  resentment  and  gratitude,  and 
probably  still  more  by  the  natural  aspirations 
of  his  geniuSt  took  a  bolder  and  more  fre- 
quent part  in  opposition  to  the  court — but 
the  reports  of  his  speeches  are  few  and  un- 
satisfactory. One  on  the  8th  of  March,  1739, 
on  the  Spanish  Convention,  contains  some 
traces  of  his  characteristic  vigour — {ParL 
Hist.  X.  p.  1291,)— but  the  whole  debate, 
and  particularly  this  portion  of  it,  must  be 
very  imperfectly  given ;  for  a  private  ac- 
count  says — «  Mr.  Pitt  spoke  very  well,  but 
very  abusively,  and  provoked  Henry  Fox 
and  Sir  Henry  Liddell  both  to  answer  him.' 
Of  any  thing  like  personal  abuse  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  we  find  no  trace  in  the  report, 
and  no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  replies  of 
Fox  or  Liddell.  We  should  have  been  very 
curious  to  see  the  first  dawn  of  the  memora- 
ble rivalry  and  conflict  which  separated 
during  their  lives,  and  have  united  af\er  their 
deaths,  the  illustrious  names  of  Pitt  and 
Fox. 

The  next  remarkable  speech  which  is  re- 
ported is  that  celebrated  reply  of  Mr.  Pitt  to 


Horace  Walpole  tlie  elder-^beginoing  <  Th& 
airocunit  cnma  of  being  a  jfoung  man.*  We 
know  that  this  speech  jvas  modelled  into  its 
present  shape  by  Dr.  JohBson,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  striking  specimen  of  sententious 
sarcasm ;  bat  the  balanced  structure  of  the 
phrases  and  the  measured  amplification  of 
the  ideas  are  so  entirely  Johosonian — so 
ultraJohnsooian  indeed'^that  we  are  satis- 
fied that  it  affords  little  resemblance  to  the 
vivid  and  energetic  ravective  of  the  original. 
Archdeacon  (>>xe  asserts  indeed  (and  the 
Parliamentary  History  adopta  hisatatement) 
that  this  *  celebrated  retort  exieted  only  in 
Johnson's  imaginationv'  aad  repeats  an  anec- 
dote, told  him  by  Lord  Sydney,  to  show 
*  how  slender  was  the  foundation  on  which 
this  supposed  philippic  was  formed.'  In  a 
debate  m  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  some  of  hie 
young  friends  had  violently  attacked  old 
Horace  Walpole,  the  latter  complained  of  the 
self-sufficiency  of  the  youog  men  of  the  date, 
on  which  Mr.  Pitt  got  up  with  great  warmth, 
beginning  with  these  words:  <<*With  the 
greatest  reverence  for  the  grey  hairs  of  the 
honourable  gentleman"-— upon  which  Wair 
pole  pulled  off  his  wig,  and  showed  his  head 
covered  with  grey  hairs,  whbh  occasioned  a 
general  laughter,  in  which  Pitt  joined,  and 
the  dispute  subsided.'  {Lif^  of  Lord  Wal- 
pole,  ii.  164.)  Now  Iiord  Sydney's  anec- 
dote is  perfectly  true ;  for  we  find  it  told,  at 
the  time  it  happened,  in  one  of  the  younger 
Horace's  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  :*  but 
this  does  not  decide  the  question:  for  how- 
ever  strange  and  improbable  it  may  appear 
that  there  should  have  been  two  incidents  of 
this  nature  between  the  same  parties,  the 
ha  seems  certain.  The  afiTair  of  the  wig 
occurred  on  the  2lst  of  November^  1745, 
whereas  the  '  celebrated  retort'  was  deliver- 
ed on  the  10th  of  March,  1741,  and  is  print- 
ed in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  that 
year.  So  that  Archdeacon  Coxe  was  cer- 
tainly mistaken  in  supposing  that  Johnson's 
report  was  an  amplification  of  an  event  that 
did  not  happen  till  four  years  later. 


♦  Walpole'9  LetterB,  vol.  H.  p.  83.  We  quote 
(as  far  as  it  haiB  gone)  from  Mr.  Bentley's  general 
edition  of  Walpole's  Letters,  now  in  course  of  pottli. 
cation ;  a  collection  into  one  view  and  regular  or. 
der  of  that  vast  correispondence,  whicht  besides  its 
unequalled  gaiety  and  brilliancy  has  the  more  im- 
portant  merit  of  being  the  liveliest  picture*  of  man. 
ners  and  the  best  epitome  of  political  history  that 
not  only  this  but  any  country  possesses.  It  is  also 
exceedingly  well  edited  ;  and  though  ranch  is  stfll 
left  obscure  which  might  be  explained,  we  are,  on 
the  whole,  very  grateful  both  for  the  work  itself  and 
the  style  in  which  it  is  executed.  We  believe  it  ap. 
pears  under  the  auspices  of  the  Misses  Berry,  ^hose 
friendship  did  honour  to  Lord  Orford*«  taste,  and 
now  does  justice  to  his  memory ;  but  that  the  4e. 
tail  has  been  intrusted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chat- 
h.m  paper.,  to  Mr.  Wright.^^  byGoOgk 
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Amongst  the  numerous  vicissitudes  of  po» 
litical  friendships  and  enmities  which  Mr. 
Pitt's  life  exhit^ts,  it  is  amusing  to  find,  flAeen 
years  ader  this  fierce  encounter,  old  Horace 
and  Mr.  Pitt  confidential  friends,  and  the  latter 
consulting,  in  175&,as  a  kind  of  oracle,  the 
political  Nestor— on  whom  he  Iiad  so  lung 
before  as  1740,  pronounced  sentence  of 
dotage. 

.  Mr.  Pitt  had  by  this  time  satisfied  both 
himself  and  the  House  as  to  the  growing  im* 
portance  of  his  parliamentary  talents ;  yet  at 
the  great  d^bdeU  of  the  Walpole  adminis* 
tratioujn  1742,  be  had  no  share  oHhe  game 
which  be  had  assisted  in  running  down.  In 
the  crisis  of  Walpole's  fate  he  made  two  or 
three  very  fine  speeches — one  particularly,  in 
support  of  a  comniittee  of  inquiry  into  Sir 
Robert's  conduct,  in  which,  while  recapitulat- 
ing  all  the  varieties  of  his  ministerial  corrup. 
tion  and  oppression,  he  alluded  to  the  dismis' 
sal  of  officers  for  their  political  conduct ;  but> 
while  he  enforced  this  topic  with  great  oner- 
gy,  he  abstained,  with  that  noble  pride  and 
accurate  taste  which  always  distmguished 
him,  from  alluding  to  his  own  case,  or  even 
to  any  particular  case  that  could  be  suppos- 
ed to  typify  his  own.  We  notice  this  the 
rather  because — though  no  man's  speeches 
were  more  full  of  personalities,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  allusions  to  himself,  he  never 
desended  into  egotism,  but  contrived  by  the 
perfection  of  art — if  indeed- it  did  not  rather 
spring  from  an  innate  grandeur  of  mind^-to 
direct  the  thoughts  of  the  audience  to  his 
owa  case,  while  he  himself  seemed  solely 
occupied  with  a  lofiy  solicitude  about  the 
wrongs  of  others.  We  shall  see  that  in 
private,  in  the  souterrains  of  politics,  be  was 
pliable  enough — ^sometimes  almost  obsequi. 
ous  when  he  had  a  turn  to  serve — but  be^re 
the^  public  his  deportment  was  proud,  un- 
compromising, and  dignified. 

There  ean  be,  we  think,  little  doubt  that 
it  was  the  ofiTence  giveti^  to  the  King  by  Mr. 
Pitt's  parliamentary  conduct,  and  probably 
by  his  first  speech,  which  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  the  new  ministry  to  bring  him  into 
any  office  ;  and  the  offence  must  have  been 
something  peculiar,  for  the  great  body  of 
the  Prince's  friends  went  over  to  the  new 
government,  and  the  Prince  himself  was, 
in  appearance  at  least,  reconciled  at  St. 
James's. 

Indeed,  we  see  reason  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Prince's 
conduct  towards  him  on  this  occasion.  He 
probably  thought  that  His  Royal  Highness 
ought  not  to  have  submitted  to  the  exclusion 
pronounced  upon  him,  for  we  find  that  on 
the  re^assembling  of  parliament  in  December, 
1742,  Lyttelton,  supported  1^  Pitt  and  the 
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Grenvillea,'  ^vived  the  propoahion  for  a 
secret  committee  to  inquire  into  the  miscon* 
duct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole — an  embarras- 
sing question  to  the  new  ministry,  and  one 
which  was  therefore  so  displeasing  to  ^he 
Prince,  who  had  beoome  their  patron,  that 
it  was  surmised  {Wal.:LeiL  vol.  i.  p.  246) 
that  the  Prince  would  ■  res^ent  this  interfer- 
ence by  dismissing  Pitt  and  Lyuelton  from 
his  household. 

It  has  been  generally  sMpposed  that  this 
small  but  able  party  (which  Walpole  calls 
the  Cohhamites)  held  off  from  the  adminis- 
tration on  some  grounds  of  displeasure  per- 
sonal to  Lord  Cobham  himself.  We  doubt 
it.  Lord  Cobham  seems  to  have  been  much 
considered  ii!  the  first  arrangements ;  he 
was  even  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  it  was  not  till 
he  found  a  second  exclusion  put  upon  his 
friends  that  he  fell  back  into  opposition ; 
and  we  shall  soon  see  abundant  proof  of  and 
excuse  for  Mr.  Pitt's  being  actuated  by 
something  like  personal  resentment. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1742,  there  oc- 
curred a  remarkable  debate,  of  which  we 
find  no  trace  either  in  the  contemporary 
reports,  or  in  the  parliamentary  history. 
Walpole  writes  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  :— - 

*  We  have  had  another  great  day  in  the  Houae  oa 
the  army  in  Flanderf»  which  the  Oppoeiti^n  weve  for 
disbanding:  but  we  carried  it  by  120.  Jfurray 
spoke  for  the  first  time  with  the  greatest  applause : 
Pitt  answered  him  with  all  his  force  and  wit  of 
languagre  ;  but  on  an  ill  founded  argument.  In  all 
appearance,  they  will  be  great  rivals.* — heiU  to 
Maim,  vol.  i.  p.  264. 

Another  private  letter,  too,  from  Mr. 
Oswald  to  Lord  Kames,  says:-^ 

•  Oa  the  first  day  (9tb  December)  Murray  was 
introduced  to  support  the  Court,  which  he  did  in  a 
speech  extremely  methodical,  with  great  perspicoi. 
ty^  and  very  fine  colouring.  He  wks  replied  to  by 
Pitt  in  the  most  masterly  manner.  .  .  .  Murray 
had  laid  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  exposing  the  imcoo- 
sistency  of  advising  one  thing  the  one  year^  and  the 
next  abusing  it  merely  through  a  spirit  «f  opposi. 
lion.  Pitt  showed  how  the  object  was  varied,  but 
varied  by  the  ministers;  and  then  turned  every 
argument  Murray  had  employed  against  himself. 
The  one  spoke  like  a  pleader,  and  could  not  divest 
himself  of  a  certain  appearance  of  being  employed 
by  others.  The  other  spoke  like  a  gentleman — ^like 
a  statesman,  who  felt  what  he  said,  and  possessed 
the  strongest  desire  of  conveying  that  feeling  to 
otheit  for  their  own  interest,  and  that  of  their  eomi- 
try.  Murray  gains  your  attention  by  the  perspi- 
cuity  of  his  arguments,  and  the  eloquence  of  bis 
diction .  Pitt  commands  your  attention  and  respect 
by  the  nobleness,  the  greaCness  of  his  sentiment^ 
the  strength  and  energy  of  his  ezpressions-— and 
the  certainty  that  you  are  in  of  his  si  ways  rising  to 
a  still  greater  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  £e.* 
— MemoriaU  of  the  Right  Hon*  J.  OswUa,  p.  3. 

The  next  day  (10th  Dec,  1742)  the  dc- 
bate  was  renewed  on  another  and  more  in- 
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leresting  branch  of  the  same  subject*  the 
maintenance  of  16,000  Hanoverian  troops 
in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  alleged 
support  of  the-Queen  of  Hungary.  On  ibis 
occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  another  speech, 
which  is  reported,  and  is  very  remarkable, 
not  only  as  an  indication  of  the  personal 
feeling  which  we  have  mentioned,  but  for 
the  serious  and  important*--thougb,  as  far 
as  we  know,  hitherto  unnoticed — results 
which  it  produced.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  this  Philip- 
pic, attacked  not  merely  the  Electorate  of 
Hanover,  but  even  the  Elector  himself,  with 
peculiar  and,  in  those  times,  very  startling 
asperity. 

*If/  he  atked,  *  oiir  assistance  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  be  an  act  of  honesty,  why  may  it  not  be 
equally  required  of  Hanover  ?  If  it  be  an  act  of 
gtnero9ity,  why  should  this  country  alone  be  ex- 
pccted  to  sacrifice  her  mterests  for  those  of  others  7 
or  why  should  the  Elector  of  Hanover  exert  hie 
Uberality  at  the  expense  ofOreat  Britain  ? 

*  It  is  too  apparent,  Sir,  that  this  powerful,  this 
great,  this  mighty  nation  is  considered  only  as  a 

province   to  a  despicable  Electorate How 

much  reasoD  the  transactions  of  every  year  have 
given  for  suspecting  this  absurd,  ungrateful,  and 
perfidious  partiality,  it  is  not  necessary  to  declare ! 
— To  dwell  on  all  the  instances  of  that  partiality, 
and  the  yearly  Visits  which  have  been  paid  to  that 
DEUOHTFUL  country — ^to  reckon  up  all  the  feums 
that  have  been  spent  to  aggrandise  and  enrich  it, 
would  be  an  irksome  andfnvidioos  task,  invidious 
to  those  who  are  afraid  to  be  told  the  truth,  and 
irksome  to  those  who  are  unwilling  to  hear  of  the 
dishonour  and  injuries  of  their  country.* 

This;  in  any  times,  would  be  thought  vio- 
lent language,,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  force  of  what  was  really  spoken 
was  attenuated  in  the  Report ;  but  when  we 
.  recall  to  memory  the  predilection  of  Greorge 
IL  for  his  German  dominions,  we  cannot  but 
admit  that  this  speech  sounds  like  a  personal 
defiance  of  the  sovereign,  and  that,  whatever 
disinclination  his  Majesty  might  have  previous- 
ly had  on  other  grounds  to  admit  Mr.  Pitt 
into  office^  he  had  now  a  direct  and  personal 
cause  of  displeasure,  which  no  candid  man 
can  call  unreasonable. 

At  the  opening  o(  the  next  session  Mr. 
Pitt  was  still  more  offensive.  In  the  recess, 
the  battle  of  Dettingen— ^on  by  George  II. 
in  person-^had  not  only  vindicated  in  pub- 
lic opinion  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the 
employment  of  the  Hanoverian  troops,  but 
raised  the  personal  character  of  the  King 
and  very  much  gratified  his  private  feelings. 
On  the  meeting  of  parliament  ( 1st  December, 
1743),  the  usual  address  was  on  this  occa- 
sion seasoned  with  congratulations  to  the 
King  on  his  victory,  and  with  thanks  <  to 
Divine  Providence  for  the  protection  of  His 
Majesty's  sacred  person,  amidst  the  immi- 
nent danger  to  which  bis  invaluable  life  had 


been  exposed,'  &c.  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the 
address  in  a  great  speech,  which  was  report- 
ed in  the  '  London  Magazine'  at  considerable 
length.  TheBfgumeot,  a  very  able  one,  is, 
we  may  presume,  pretty  well  stated — but  we 
know  aiiunde  that  the  energy  andispirit  are 
imperfectly  given  ;  there  is,  however,  enough 
to  show  how  personally  ofifeosive  it  must 
have  been  to  the  King.  Mr.  Pitt  depreciat- 
ed the  success,  and  censured  the  conduct  of 
the  royal  herb  of  Dettingen : — 

*  The  ardour  ol  the  Brilisb  troops  was  restrained 
by  the  cowardice  of  the  Hanoverians,  and,  instead 
of  pursuing  the  enemy,  wo  ourselves  ran  away  in 
the  night  with  such  haste,  that  we  left  all  our 
woun<&d  to  the  mercy  and  care  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  the  honour  of  buryinff  our  dead  as  weU  as  their 
own.  This  action  may  therefore  be  called,  on  our 
side,  a  fortunate  escape  ;  I  shall  never  give  my  con*- 
sent  to  honour  it  with  the  name  of  victory^' 

And  as  to  the  statements  of  the  King's 
personal  gallantry,  he  more  than  insinuates 
that  they  are  ^faUe,^  eftid  asks — 

*  Suppose,  Sir,  it  should  appear  (hat  His  Majesty 
was  exposed  to  /^w  or  no  dangers  abroad,  but  those 
to  which  he  is  daily  liable  at  home,  such  a»  the 
overturning  of  his  coac\  or  tho  stumbling  of  hi» 
horse^  would  not  the  address  proposed,  instead  of 
being  a  compliment,  be  an  affiront  and  insult  to  the 
Sovereign  ?  Now  what  assurance  have  we  that  aU 
these  facts  will  not  turn  out  as  I  have  imagined  ?* 

Unless  we  carry  ourselves  back  into  those 
times,  and  imagine  such  sentiments  as  these, 
en  forced  by  the  most  rapid  variety  and  volu- 
bility of  diction — the  most  impressive  and 
commanding  powersof  utterance— the  most 
energetic,  yet  dignified  action-*-an  eye  that 
flashed  lightning  to  the  thunders  of  his 
voice — and  an  air  of  supreme,  not  to  say 
audacious,  authority  over  bis  audience— un- 
less, we  say,  we  endeavour  to  picture  4o 
ourselves  the  Mr.  Pitt  t>f  that  day,  we  shall 
have  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  peculiari% 
ty  of  bis  position,  or  of  the  di^cuhies  in 
which  the  self-relying  impetuosity  of  hia 
character  involved  almost  equally  his  ene- 
mies, his  friends,  and  himself.  To  this,  we 
are  satisfied,  may  be  traced  many  important 
transactions,. which  seem  to  float  vaguely 
and  unexplained. on  the  surface  of  history^ 

In  the  ministry  which  succeeded  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's,  the  person  who  had  most 
of  the  King's  favour  and  confidence  was 
Lord  Carteret,  who,  as  secretary  of  state, 
had  attended  him  in  the  late  campaign: 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he— as  well  as  L^rd 
Bath— *who  was  in  the  cabinet  without  oflioe 
— supported  the  King  in  his  determinatioft 
against  PiU ;  and,  accordingly*  we  find  (not 
in  the  Report^  but)  in  Philip  Yorke's  Par^ 
Hameniary  Jodimalfand  in  Horace  Walpole's 
'  Letters  to  Mann/  that  he  attacked  Carteret 
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in  this  speech  with  n^reat  vilruleDce,  ealliiig 
hitn  *  an  execrable  tniwuier — a  sole  minisUr 
•t—^ho  had  renounced  the  British  natiooy 
aod  seemed  to  have  drunk  of  the  potion  de- 
scribed in  poetic  fictions,  which  made  men 
forget  their  country.'  And  Walppte  tells 
UR,  that  in  one^f  the  numerous  speeches  in 
which  Mr.  Pitt  assiduously  followed  up  this 
first  blow,  he  called  Carteret  ^  the  Hanoveri' 
an  minister — a  fia^ieue  taskmasier ;  add- 
ing,  that  the  '  eixteen  thowand  Hanoverians 
were  all  the  party  he  had.' 

Mr.  Pitt  had  early  established  his  repu- 
tation as  an  orator  : — this  bold  and  pertina- 
cious opposition  to  Hanoverian  interests  and 
influence  now  gave  him  the  character  of  a 
patriot ;  and  he  obtained,  so  fast  a  hold  of 
the  public  mind,  that  we  shall  see  him^  by 
and  by,  passing  with  little  loss  of  influence 
into  diametrically  opposite  principles,  cea^ 
lescing  with  Lord  Carteret,  and  carrying 
with  him^  in  support  of  a  German  war,  the 
popularity  he  had  acquired  by  resisting  it. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  his  life  (1744) 
that  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
di^d,  leaving  him  a  legacy  'of  10,000/.  on 
account  of  his  merit  in  the  noble  defence  he 
has  made  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  to 
prevent  the  rain  of  his  country.'*  We  do 
not  find  in  the  debates,  nor  in  the  meagre 
biographies  of  Lord  Chatham,  anything 
quite  justifying  the  peculiar  expression  of 
*  a  defence  of  the  laws  of  England/  Either 
her  Grace  must  have  used  the  words  in  a 
vague  and  general  sense,  or  something  was 
meant  which  has  escaped  our  notice. 

As  Mr.  Pitt's  patrimonial  fortune  was 
tanall,  this  legacy  was  very  convenient  to 
him.  We  may  as  well  here  mention  that, 
twenty  years  later  (1765),  he  received  a 
•till  more  important  legacy  by  the  will  of 
Sir  William  Pynsent,  a  ^mersetsbire  baro- 
net  of  very  eccentric  character,f  who  left 
bim  the  estate  of  Burton  Pynsent,  in  that 
county,  worth,  it  was  said  about  2^00Z.  a-M 
year,  and  about  90,000/.  in  ready  money. 

Mr.  Pitt's  opposition — ^fof  we  reckon  his 
coadjutors,  Lyttelton,  and  the  Greovilles, 
and  even  Lord  Cobham,  as  but  make- 
weights in  the  balance — had  now  become 


«  She  who  left  for  simikr  reasoni  iSSOO  to  Lord 
Che0teifield,  who  at  this  time  pqiraed  the  eune 
line  of  politics  as  Mr.  Pitt. 

t  The  editors  quote  Horace  Walpole's  account 
of  this  transaction,  but  they  suppress  (not  quite 
candidly)  his  concluding  sentence: — *The  scan, 
dalons  chronicle  of  Somersetshire  talks  terribly  of 
his  morals ;  •  *  _•  ;'— on  this  blank,  the  editor  of 
Waipole  observes,  *  The  original  contains  an  impu^ 
tation  against  Sir  William  Pynsent,  which,  if  true, 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  him  of  a  dieordered  miitd.'. 
(Letten  to  Heitlbrd,  p.  178.) 


so  embarrassing,  that  Mr.  Pelham,  the  lead* 
er  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  bro. 
ther,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  found  it  ne« 
cessary  to  get  rid  qf  liord  Carteret,  and 
enlist  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  chief  of  the 
opposition  in  the  Lords,  the  Cobhamiieej  and 
some  leading  Tories  in  what  was-  called  the 
B  road-bottom    administration     (November, 
1744).     Lord  Chesterfield  was  on  this  new 
coalition  appointed  at  onee  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  and  Ambassador  to  HollisiBd*    He 
executed   both,  as  a  man  who  rides  two 
horses  at  the  amphitheatre,  with  extraordi. 
nary  cleverness— «nd  posterity  only  wonders 
how  he  came  to  be  so  simultaneously  em- 
ployed.   The  truth  was,  that,  as  the  foreign 
policy  had  been  of  late  the  chief  butt^  and 
an  intimate  alliance  with  Holland  the  ia- 
vourite  theme  of  the  Opposition,  it   was 
thought  necessary,  to  render  the  coalition 
tolerably  decorous,  that  Lord  Chesterfield 
should  have  a  mission,,  which  should  indi- 
cate something   like  a  change  of  foreiga 
pokie3%  and  give  some  colour  of  consistency 
to  the  heterogeneous  arrangements  at  home. 
But  these  home  arrangements  were  more 
difficult.     It  was  easy  to  give  Lord-Cobhaai 
a  better  regiment,  and  to  make  Lyttelton  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  George  Gran- 
ville a  Lord  of  the  AdaiiFalty,  but  the  real 
strength — the  ro  say  of  the  Cobhamites-— wae 
not  so  easily  to  be  disposed  of     '  The  great 
Mr.  PUty^  says .  old   Horace  Waipole — 
using  in  derision  a  designation  sqon  con- 
firmed by  the  serious  voice  of  his  country*— 
*  the  great  Mr,  Pitt  insisted  on  being  Secre- 
tary oi  War;* — ^but  it  was  found  that  the 
king's  aversion  to  him  was  insurmountable, 
and,  after  much  reluctance  and  difficulty, 
his  friends  were  persuaded  to  accept  office 
without  him,  under  an  assurance  from  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  that  <he  shouhi  at  no 
distant  day  be  able  to  remove  this  prejudice 
from  his  Majesty's  mindJ     Mr.  Pitt,  on  his 
part,  was,  or  appeared '  fo  be,  satisfied  with 
this  engagement,  and  promised  his  support 
to  the  new  administration.     When  he  was 
quieted,  the  terror  of  an  opposition  vanished 
— and,  accordingly,  the  session  of  1744-5 
was  one  of  the  most  unanimous  ever  known. 
But  Mr.  Pitt,  though  out  of  office,  was  not 
out  of  power;  and  his  appearance  during 
this  session' of  truce  is  remarkable  and  very 
characteristic.      Mr.   Pitt  had  been  even 
from  his  youth  subject  to  the  gout,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  hereditary,  and  he 
was  during  his  whole  lifb  sffiicted  with  it  to 
a  degree  that  frequently  and  seriously  inter- 
fered with    his  parliamentary  and  official 
duties.     Of  this  we  shall  see  abundant  proof 
in  the  sequel ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that 
his-GontemporarieB,  (fiends  and  too^t^oSXhot 
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lieved  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  hereditary  ene. 
my  occasionally  understood  each  ether,  and 
that  a  convenient  Hi  of  the  gout  was  always 
ready,  upon  adequate  occasion— -either  to 
excuse  his  absence,  or  to  enhance  the  merit 
and  effect  of  his  attendance,  on  particular 
questions.  It  was  even  remarked  that, 
when  Mr.  Pitt  came  down  in  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  gout,  he  would  sometimes,  in 
the  ardour  of  debate,  forget  his  disease,  and 
throw  about  his  muffled  Hmbs  with  great 
agility.  The  circumstances  of  his  appear- 
ance  during  this  session  of  1744-5  afford 
some  colour  for  these  suspicions.  Mr.  Pitt's 
position  must  have  been  rather  embarrass- 
ing; nothing  was  changed  in  the  adminis- 
tration which  he  had  so  lately  opposed — 
and  which  he  must  now  support — but  a  few 
persons;  the  measures  were  substantially 
the  same.  The  ministry  had,  indeed,  con- 
sented to  diminish  the  Hanoverian  troop»by 
one-half-r— but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vote 
Ibr  the  British  army  in  Flanders  was  to  be 
increased  by  7000  men,  nearly  the  number 
struck  off  -from  the  Hanoverians ;  and  the 
whole  expense  for  the  Hanoverians  was  to  be 
not  merely  incurred,  but  increased — in  the 
form  of  a  subsidy  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Pitt  should 
have  felt  some  twinges  of  the  gout  at  the 
approach  of  these  questions. 

•Mr.  Fitt,'  MyB  Philip  Yorke,  'who  had  been 
laid  vp  toith  gout  ever  rinee  the  SesMum  began^ 
cane  down  [on  the  yote  of  the  addition  to  the 
army  in  Flanden]  with  the  mien  and  apparatue  e/ 
an  invalid.  What  he  said  was  enforced  with  much 
grace,  both  of  action  and  elocution.  He  opened  by 
saj^inff,  that  if  this  wae  to  be  the  laet  day  of  his  life, 
he  would  spend  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  since 
he  judged  the  condition  of  his  country  to  be  worse 
than  that  of  his  own  health He  show- 
ed how  much  the  question  was  changed  from  what 
it  was  last  year,  when  a  certain  fatal  influence* 
[Granville J  prevailed  in  His  Majesty's  Councils.  . 
.  .  .  He  complimented  Ml.  Pelham  on  his  love 
of  his  country  and  capacity  for  business.  He  thought 
a  dofon  of  salvation  to  his  country  had  broke  forth, 
and  he  would  follow  it  as  far  as  it  would  lead  him. 
He  should  be  the  greatest  dupe  in  ibe  world  if  those 
BOW  at  the  helm  did  not  mean  the  honour  of  their 
master,  and  the  fi^ood  of  the  nation  ;  if  he  found, 
himself  deceived,  nothing  Would  be  left  but  to  act 
with  an  honest  despair,  &c.* — Par.  Joum. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  all  this  was  open 
to  much  personal  imputation ;  but  Mr.  Pitt 
treated  an  allusion  of  that  kind, -which  was 
made  by  a  young  member,  with  such  an  <air 
of  disdain'  as  silenced  further  criticism  ; 
and,  as  Mr*  Yorke  adds,  *  his  fvlminaiing 
eloquence  deterred  all  opposition,  and  the 
motion  passed  with  only  one  dissentient 
voice.'  With  equal  boldness  and  success 
he  supporied  the  subsidy  of  500,000/.  to  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  to  enable  her  to  maintain 
the  Hanover  troops  which  were  put  out  of 


our  pay,  though  he  had — ^in  his  speech  of 
the  last  8es8k)n-^when  inveighing  with  the 
greatest  vehemence  at  the  expense  of  these 
troops — ^rated  it  at  only  400,000/.  This 
was  too  flagrant  an  inconsistency  to  pass 
altogether  unnoticed  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Lyd. 
del,  who  had  before  supported  the  Hanover 
troops^  made  a  few  ob8ervatk>nB,  ^with 
senstf  and  propriety,  but  with  a  good  deal 
of  warmth ;  and  said,  that  provided  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Hanoverians  were  not  los^t  to 
the  public,  it  was  indifferent  to  him  through 
what  channel  they  were  paid.'  This  was 
not  to  be  treated  with  an  ^air  of  disdain;^ 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  with  admirable  tact,  changed 
his  style  of  defence. 

*  He  carried  himself,  in  his  reply,  with  all  the  art 
and  temper  imaginable;  he  soothed  and  compli- 
mented Sir  H.  LyddeU  and  at  the  samft  time  put 
the  question  in  a  more  just  and  acceptable  ]igh( : 
that  the  honourable  member  had  quoted  his  words 
exactly,  but  mistook  his  meaning,  which  was  not 
to  give  offence  to  a  head  so  honourable  and  honest 
as  his.  He  deprecated  any  intndioua  retroepect  ta 
what  had  pa»9ed  in  farmer  dehatet;  and  keartUy 
wished  all  the  differences  they  had  oecaaioned  might 
he  buried  in  oblivion,  and  not  revived  again  to  the 
reproach  of  any  gentleman  whatever.* — Yorke's 
Journal. 

This  conciliatory  exhortation,  from  lips  ao 
long  practised  in  asperity^  roust  have  sur» 
prised  the  House  almost  as  much  as  the 
change  in  Mr.  Pitt's  sentiments  in  the  mat- 
ter of  troops  and  subsidies ;  but  it  was  ef- 
fective. The  session  went  off  without  any 
symptom  of  opposition  ;  and^  what  was  still 
more  remarkable,  without  any  further  allu- 
sion to  the  change  of  sentiments  in  Mr.  Pitt 
and  hb  friends.  The  truth  is,  that  Lord 
Granville,  who  was  the  only  leading  person 
displaced,  had  few  followers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  every  important  mouth 
was  stopped  by  the  acceptance  or  expectance 
of  place. 

The  rebellion  of  '46,  which  broke  out  in 
this  unprecedented  political  calm,  did  not 
disturb  it ;  and  was  exceedingly  opportune 
to  Mi.  Pitt's  personal  objects,  by  enabling  him, 
without  obloquy  or  reproach,  to  connect  him- 
self still  more  closely  with  the  Governmentt 
and  to  take  a  part  which  might  tend  to  over- 
come the  royal  prejudice  The  public  dan- 
ger would  of  itself  have  been  a  justification 
of  the  union  which  we  see  bad  been  in  pro- 
gress on  other  grounds  ;  yet  even  now  Mr« 
Pitt's  course  was  not  without  difficulties, 
which  he  met  and  surmounted  with  his  usual 
confidence. 

In  the  last  session,  the  King  had  sent  a 
message  to  both  Houses  announcmg  the 
Pretender's  preparations  to  invade  the  king- 
dom. To  this,  of  course,  a  loyal  and  zealous 
answer  was  moved  (15th  February,  1744), 
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pledging  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  both  Houses 
in  support  of  the  House  of  Hanover ;  but  it 
was  proposed  by  the  opposition  to  tack  to 
this  address  an  untimely  and  offensive 
amendment,  pledging  the  Commons  to  an 
inquiry  intp  the  naval  administration.  This 
'  amendment  was  supported  by  Sir  F.  Dash- 
wood,  Lyltelton,  and  warmly  by  Pitt ;  but 
was  negatived  by  2^7  to  128.  When  a 
similar  address  was  proposed  to  his  Majesty 
(17th  October,  1745),  on  the  actual  landing 
of  the  Pretender,  Sir  Francis  Dash  wood — 
remembering  the  precedent  of  the  year  be- 
fore, and  probably  hoping  to  embarrass  the 
recent  converts  to  the  Court — thought  proper 
iisiack  on  to  the  address  an  amendment  about 
triennial  parliaments ;  L3rttelton  was  the  first 
to  oppose  it,  as  *  highly  inopportune  and 
dhngerous' — which  it  certainly  was,  but  not 
much  more  so  than  the  amendment  which  he 
iiad  supported  in  the  preceding  year.  Pitt 
took  the  same  line.  '  He  spoke  handsomely 
of  the  mover,  but  pronounced  the  motion  to 
be  unseasonable,  and  of  a  dangerous  tenden- 
cy. He  professed  himself  favourable  to  the 
principle  of  preventing  a  corrupt  dependency 
in  parliament,  but  he  would  not  entertain  it 
till  the  rebellion  should  be  first  extinguished ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  bis  friends 
to  withdraw  the  amendment,  which  was  so 
liable  to  misconstructiion.  It  was  not  with- 
drawn, but  negatived  without  a  division, 
and  the  original  address  carried  nem.  con. 

Another  measure  Was  soon  after  propos- 
ed, to  which,  a  few  months  before,  Mr.  Pitt's 
vehement  opposition  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated ;  but  he  now  supported  it  with  a 
high  hand.  On  the  emergency  of  the  re- 
bellion and  the  want  of  troops  at  home,  four- 
teen lords  offered  to  rais«  each  a  regiment, 
two  of  horse,  twelve  of  foot,  for  this  tempo- 
rary service — this,  which  was  at  first  sight 
a  handsome  offer,  degenerated,  says  Wal- 
pole,  into  <  a  job;  not  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  undertakers  or  the  ministry-— for  the  pub- 
lic was  to  bear  the  whole  expense,  while 
these  disinterested  colonels  named  none  but 
their  own  relations  and  dependents  for  com- 
miBsions,  who  are  to  have  permanent  rank 
in  the  army,  and  consequently  both  the  colo- 
nels and  all  these  subalterns  will  interfere 
with  the  brave  old  officers  of  the  army.' 
<  This,'  he  adds,  *  has  made  a  great  clamour,' 
particularly  when  it  was  found  that  a  small 
proportion  of  the  men  were  likely  to  be  ac- 
tually raised.  The  king  himself  was  very 
doubtful  about  the  question,  particularly  as 
to  the  permanent  rank — and  the  ministry 
was  divided,  Winningfon  (the  Paymaster) 
and  Fox  bein^  against  it.  We  have  no  ac- 
count of  the  debate  on  the  main  question, 
except  a  sketch  from  Horace  Walpole,  who 


says  that  *  Pitt  defended  the  regiments 
warmly,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Gower, 
and  Lord  Halifax  being  at  the  head  of  the 
job/  fhe  regiments  were  voted,  192  to 
82,  but  an  address  against  the  army  rank 
was  only  defeated  by  two-^120  to  124. 
Walpole  adds,  that  *Pitt,'who  has  alternate- 
ly  bullied  and  flattered  Mr.  Pelham,  is  at 
last  to  be  Secretary  at  War.*  On  the  4th 
of  November  the  question  of  the  rank  was 
again  raised  on  a  direct  motion  against  it — 
wnich  was  defeated  by  28.  This  second  de« 
bat^  is  reported,  and  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the 
motion,  '  which  he  had  heard  with  eqaeA 
surprise  and  indignation^^  in  a  very  able 
speech.  But  still  these  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  enable  Mr.  Pelham  to  in* 
troduce  Mr.  Pitt — *  the  King,' says  Walpole, 
'  will  scarce  speak  to  Pelham,  and  he  can- 
not get  Pitt  into  place.' 

Support  having  thus  failed,  Mr.  Pitt  now 
seems  to  have  tried  what  a  little  opposition 
would  do;  On  the  22d  November  Walpole 
writea  (Let,  ii.  83) — *  The  ministers  had 
yeslerdjiy  a  laiiingitom  Pitt,  who  is rawn- 
ouifor  the  place  of  Secretary  aX  War:  th^ 
would  give  it  him  ;  but  as  a  preliminary,  he 
insists  on  a  declaration  of  our  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  continent*  The  nrotion  was 
to  increase  our  naval  force,  .  In  this  motion 
it  appears  that  he  was  supported  by  Lyttel* 
ton  and  the  Grenvilles,  and  that  his  whole 
party  numbered  but  86 — *in  short,'  says 
Walpole,  *  he  has  nothing  left  but  his  words 
— ^his  haughtiness-^his  Lyttcltonsj  and  his 
Grenvilles.'  Horace  Walpole  had  yet  to 
learn  how  high  eloquence  and  grandeur  of 
mind — which  he  so  flippantly  calls  ^wordr 
and  *  haughtiness* — were  to  carry  Mr.  Pitt.* 

During  all  these  proceedings  Lord  Cob* 
ham  had  not  ceased  to  press  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  to  redeem  the  pledge  that  be  had 
given  of  reconciling  the  King  to  employ  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Pelham  had 
probably  done  their  best ;  but  in  vain.  It 
was  now  that  the  real  importance  of  Mr.  Pitt 
vvas  proved  by  one  of  the  most  extraordina- 
ry  incidents  in  our  political  history.  We 
shall  give  the  account  of  *  this  most  surpris- 
ing scene,'  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  calls 
it,  from  his  Grace's  own  letter,t  dated  18th 
of  February,  1746,  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
who  had  announced  his  resolution  to  resign 
the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  if  the  Pelhams 
had  been  displaced  - 

*  It  was  in  this  dolnte  that  the  incident,  alrea^ 
iriontibned,  of  old  Horace  Walpole's  taking  offhia 
wig  occurred. 

t  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  recent  of  the  se- 
ries  of  works  with  which  Archdeacon  Coxe  has  en- 
riched our  domestic  history — ^his  MemoixB  of  the 
Pelham  adiiiinistration;-«voi.  i.  p.  399.       \  o  CT T  P 
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A  few  days  beft>re  the  meeliiig  of  Parlia- 
mebt  (14th  January,  1746)  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
had  for  some  time  before  had  no  cooDection 
upoD  busiaess  with  the  ministers,  went  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  expressed  a  disposition 
to  fall  in  with  their  foreign  policy,  wad  wish- 
ed  that  some  of  the  ministiy  would  speak  to 
Lord  Gobham,  into  whose  hands  they  (Pitt 
and  Co.  }bad  entirely  committed  themselves. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  accordingly  saw 
Lord  Cobhara  neiA  day,  and  explained  their 
foreign  policy,  which  he  thought  reasonable, 
and  seemed  very  desirous  to  join  the  minis- 
try, and  to  brmg  in  his  ho^s  as  he  called 
them.  The  terms  were,  Pitt  to  be  Secreta^ 
ry  at  War-^Lord  Barrington  to  have  the 
Admiralty,  and  James  Grenville  an  office 
of  1000/.  a-year — ^with  some  other  minor 
points  not  absolutely  insisted  on.  When 
the  Duke  stated  this  to  the  King,  it  was  bet- 
ter received  than  he  expected — the  only  ob- 
jection was  giving  Mrw  Pitt  the  particular 
office  of  Secretary  at  War — any,  other  4he 
King  was  willing  he  should  have*.  All  the 
ministers  in  successive  and  separate  confer- 
ences  tried  to  overcome  this  difficulty — the 
King  at  first  persisting  in  his  absolute  re- 
fusal — ^then  saying  that,  if  Pitt  was  forced 
u,)oa  him,  he  would  use  him  ill — and  finally^ 
that  if  he  gave  him  office^  he  would  never 
admit  him  to  his  presence  to  do  his  business. 
This  the  ministers  represented  as  worse  than 
the  absolute  refusal,  but  the  king  persisted, 
openly  supported  in  his  oppositk>n  by  the 
advice  of  Lord  Bath,  anB  secretly  by  that  of 
Lord  Granville.  Mr.  Pitt  '  very  decently 
and  honourably'  authorised  his  friends  im- 
mediately to  renounce  all  his  pretmisions  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  5  but  after 
the  idat  which  Lord  Bath  had  given  to  his 
opposition,  the  ministry  felt  that  they  could 
not  give  up  the  point  without  some  compen- 
satory mark  of  confideoce — ^meaning  no 
doubt  the  ejection  of  Lord  Bath  from  bir 
honorary  place  b  the  cabinet,  or  some  ap- 
pomtment  for  Pitt,  or  both.  The  King  would 
do  nothing— ^and  so  plainly  showed  his  dis- 
.position  to  the  other  party,  that  the  ministry 
thought  they  had  no  option  but  to  resign  ; 
and  in  consequence,  on  Monday,  10th  of 
February,  a  general  resignation  beg^n  by 
that  of  Lord  Harrington  and  the  Duke  of 
rfowcastle,  the  two  secretaries  of  state.  The 
£inff  immediately  gave  bcith  the  seals  to 
Lord  Granville,  one  for  himself,  which  he 
wrote  to  announce  to  ail  the  courts,  and  the 
other  for  whom  he  pleased ;  while  Lord 
Bath  was  to  be  first  Lord  of  th.'  treasury  ; 
but  the  number  and  importance  of  the  resig- 
nations struck  a  terror  into  the  new  minis- 
ters, and  on  Wednesday  Lord  Bath  went  in- 
to the  closet  to  declare  that  he  couM  not  un* 


dertakQ  it ;  and  the  King  had  no  resouroe^ 
but  to  solicit  the  return  of  his  old  servants ; 
to  this  they  consented,  but  only  op  condition 
that  Lord  Bath  should  be  removed  from  the 
cabinet,  and  his  half-dozen  followers  turned 
out  of  office — to  which  the  King  was  forced 
to  agree.  Mr.  Legge  and  Lord  Barrington 
had  seats  at  the  board  of  admiralty,  and 
James  Grenville  one  at  the  board  of  trade ; 
but  Mr.  Pitt,  the  pivot  of  the  whole  move- 
ment, was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  King's 
unabated  dislike  to  have  him  in  the  war 
office,  and  to  put  up  with  the  Vice-Treaaur- 
ership  of  Ireland. 

Although  this  might  seem  te  be,  as  far  as 
Mr.  Pitt  was  concerned,  a  drawn  battle, 
sinee  the  King  carried  his  point  «f  admitting 
him  only  to  a  subordinate  office^  it  was  real- 
ly a  solid  victory  to  the  mioistry.  The 
short-lived  administration  oi fortff-^ighi  how$ 
became  an  object  of  public  ridicule,  and  ad- 
ded contempt  to  the  odium  which  Lords  Bath 
and  Granville  had  already  incurred.  They 
were  effeetuaiiy  put  kors  de  combai.  The 
King  too  was  taught  that  he  could  not  main- 
tain a  personal  exclusion,  and  that  he  had 
indeed  no  resource  but  his  present  servants ; 
and  Mr.  Pitt  obtained,  in  the  Irish  office,  a 
kind  of  reparation  for  the  past,  and  a  footing 
far  ihe  ftitnre. , 

Of  this  he  soon  and  ably  availed  himself. 
A  subsidy  of  a  million — vis.,  400f000l.  to 
Austria,  310,000/^  for  18,000  Hanoveriansi 
and  800,000/.  for  Sardinia — was  proposed 
and  carried  by  a  majority  of  365  to  122* 
Mr.  Pitt  supported  these  subsidies,  Hanove* 
rians  end  all  There  is  no  trace  of  the  de- 
bate except  in  private  letters  ;  but  in  one  of 
these,  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland— it  is  stated  <  that  Mr. 
Pelhamsatd  that  Pttt  had  the  digniiy  of  Sir 
W:  Wyndkam^  <Ae  w»l  t^Mr.  Fniiemey,  amd 
the  ktMwUdge^md  judgment  of  Sir  Robert 
Waipole^ — and,  adds  the  Duke,  <  Mr.  Pitt 
said  all  that  was  righi^  [that  is,  respectful 
and  conciliatory]  '  towards  the  King.' 

Another  opportunity^  not  so  personal^ 
embarrassing  to  him,  soon  occurred,  of  mak* 
ing  himself  stiH  more  agreeable  in  that  quar. 
ter.  The  ministry  took  advantage  of  the 
great  popularity  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's victory  at  CuUoden  to  propose  for  his 
Royal  41ighiiess  a  parliamentary  pension  of 
25,000/.  a-year,  into  which  Mr.  Pitt  came 
so  warmly  that  the  Kinf^with  great  taet, 
whether  it  was  a  compliment  or  a  snare — 
desired  that  this  proposition  should  be  made 
by  Mr.  Pitt;  but  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland 
thought  it  more  proper,  as  It  certainly  was, 
that  it  should  be  introduced  by  the  first  Mi- 
nister, Mr.  Pelham.  The  ice  that  had  .im<. 
peded  Mr.  Pitt's  advance  was  now  bcokAfi ; 
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and 'In  about  three  montlis  after  his  admis- 
sion into  office  the  death  of  Mr.  WbningtoTi 
made  way  for  his  advancement  to  that  of 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  which,  for  emolu- 
ments and  consideration,  was  always  con- 
sidered as  next  to  the  cabinet;  and  in  those 
days  was  often  held  by  persons,  lik&  Mr. 
Pitt,  more  really  important  than  many  who 
sat  in  the  cabinet.  And  here  the  publica- 
tion before  us  takes  up  Mr.  Pitt. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  examination 
of  it,  we  myst  pause  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Pitt's  position  and  place  in  public 
opinion  at  this  remarkable  crisia  of  bis  poli- 
tical destiny.  We  have  already  stated  that 
it  Was  his  extraordinary  good  fortune — or, 
to  speak  more  truly,  the  result  of  his  own 
extraordinary  talents  and  Jboldnes9^^x\m,i  he 
preserved  his  popularity  in  vidssiludes  (to 
use  the  gentlest  term)  of  sentiments  and  con- 
nections, under  whiph,  we  believe,  any  other 
politician  of  the  day  woutd  have  sunk — 
though  th^  day  \iras,  it  .must  be  owned,  not 
very  scrupulous  jabout  auch  variances.  But 
be  did  not  altogether  escape  censure,  which 
was  sharpened  by  the  observation  that  he 
had  hardly  pockeied  the  Marlborough  lego* 
cy,  when  be  changed  the  conduct  for  whkh 
it  had  been  given.  So  formidable,  however, 
were  *  the  terrors  of  his  tongue  and  lightning 
of  his  eye,'  that  we  iind  few  traces  of  such 
reproaches  having  been  made  in  parJtamenc, 
and  to  his  &ce.  One  instance  has  been  pre- 
served by  Horace  Walpole.  On  the  occa^ 
sion  of  the  large  vote  of  subsidies  which  we 
have  just  mentioned,  he  writes  to  Mann 
(Lettii.  113):— 

>  I5th  ApriU  1746. 
'  You  wiU  wonder  at  my  running  so  glibly  over 
eigiiteen  thousand  Hanoveriaos,  eapeoially  aa.thej 
are.  to  be  all  in  our  pay,  but  the  nation's  digestion 
haa  been  much  facilitated  by  the  pilt  given  to  Pitt, 
of  Vice-Treaaarer  of  Ireland.  Last  Friday  was  the 
debate  on  this  subject,  when  we  carried  these  troops 
by  255  against  123.  Pitt,  Ljttolton,  three  Gren- 
villes,  and  Lord  Barrington,  all  voting  loundly  for 
them,  thouffh  the  eldest  Grenville  two  years  ago 
had  deolared  in  the  House,  that  he  would  teat  it 
with  his  blood,  that  he  never  would  give  his  vote 
for  a  Hanoverian — don't  you  shudder  at  such  per- 
jury 7  Pitt  was  the  only  one  of  this  ominouo  band 
that  opened  his  mouth,  and  it  was  to  add  intptidenee 
ioprtjUgaeyt — but  no  criminal  at  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve  was  ever  so  racked  as  he  was  by  Dr.  Lee,  a 
(Head  of  Lord  Granville,  who.  ga.ve  hun  the  ques- 
tion, both  ordinary  and  eztraormnary.' 

Dr.  Lee  was  the  Prince's  spokesman,  a 
sensible  roan»  and  a  respectable  speaker,  but 
we  believe  that  his  powers  of  breaking  Mr. 
Pitt  Ml  the  uiheeL  could  have  existed- only  in 
the  strength  of  his  facts.  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to 
have  thought  it  prudent  to  m^ke  no  reply ; 
and  we  l^ve  no  information  of  any  other 
person's  having  had  the  courage  to  beard 


the  tame  lion  with  aHusioAs  to  his  present 
servility.  But,  out  of  doors  he  was  very 
severely,  though  we  Can  hardly  say  unjustly, 
handled,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse.  ^  One 
ballad  had  a  considerable  vogue,  rather  from 
a  spice  of  truth,  whioh  gives  it  pungency, 
than  from  its  poetical  merit,  which  is  very 
small :  a  specimen  of  it  is  worth  adding  to 
our  biographical  sketch. 

*  Thk  Unehbarrasskd  Coitntknancb. 

*A  New  Ballad. 

*  To  a  certain  old  ohapel  well  known  in  the  town— 

The  inside  quite  rotten,  the  outside  near  down-^ 

A  fellow  got  in  who  could  talk  and  could  prat^ ; 

ril  tell  you  hisstorv  and  sing  you  hisiate.     . 

•n  *  «  .     «  « 

He  always  afiected  to  make  the  house  rhig 
'Gainst  Hanover  troops  and  a  Hanover  king : 
He  applauded  the  way  to  keep  Engliahmen  free, 
By  **  digging  Hanover  quite  into  the  eea."* 
Bv  flaming  so  loudly  he  got  him  a  name, 
Itio*  many  believed  it  would  cost  him  a  shame ; 
But  Nature  had  given  him,  ne'er  to  be  barassM, 
An  unfeeling  Heart,  and  a  Front  unembarrass'd.* 

This  doggrel,  and  much  more  that  ap- 
peared in  a  higher  tone  both  of  wit  and  ar- 
gument,  provoked  Lyttelton  to  address  a 
panegyrical  epistle  to  his  friend  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  Vice^Treasurer.  As  this  poem 
has  not  been  reprinted  in  Lyttel ton's,  works, 
nor  indeed,  that  we  are  aware^  ever  printed 
with  his  name,  5ve  shall  venture  to  quote 
some  passages  of  it.  The  first  is  a  kind  of 
defence  of  Mr.  Pittas  political  conversioiH- 

*  ♦  »  « 

<  Blest  6enhiB,  with  ea^i  shining  talent  bora, 
Whom  letters  polish,  and  whom  arts  adorn, 
Fit  as  thy  country  calls,  with  equal  skill, 
Tp  watch  her  dangers,  or  her  triumphs  fill ; 
Erst,  Tully-like,  ordained  to  loud  applause, 
YSu  pleamd  Liberty's,  and  England's  cause; 
Foremosft  in.  ardent  patriot  ban£  you  stood, 
A  Arm  Oppotor^ — ^for  t)ie  public  good-^- 
While  power'a  rude  hand,  tho*  by  yourself  disdain- 

ed,t 
Yon  felt,  indignant  for  an  injured  land.' 
This  danger  past,  becalmed  you  now  declare 
A  generous  truce,  nor  wage  a  nesdless  war. 
By  sharing  power,  be  now  your  candour  seen, 
A  private  station  would  be  arrant  spleen ; 
To  prove  your  Justice  you  must  greatness  bear, 
And  suffer  honours  you  are  doom'd  to  wear; 

*  ♦  •  ♦ 
But  boldly,  thou,  thy  Sovereign's  call  obey ; 
To  courts — to  kings — new  ornaments  display. 
Let  fainter  worth  the  light  discreetly  shun  ; 
Youre  shall,  like  diamonds,  brighten  in  the  sun. 
Go,  soar  and  shine  in  yon  resplendent  sphere ; 
'Tis  such  as  You  alone  that  triumph  there ; 
Exalted  merit  shall  for  once  be  own'd, 

A  patriot  still,  tho'  in  a  palace  found  : 

Yes ;  'tis  reserved  for  your  peculiar  fame 

To  change  your  station  and  be  still  the  samei* 

*  One  of  Mr.  Pitt's  strong  phrases,  which  has  not, 
we  believe,- been  preserved  in  the  Reports. 

t  Allusion  to  his  dismissal  from  the  arm  jr,  and 
his  speeches  against  other  dismissals,  without  notic 
ing  his  own.  ^  i 
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These  are^  evea  for  the  time  and  purpoee, 
but  indlifierent  verses,  and  it  must  in  reading 
them  be  remembered  that  Lyttelton  was  not 
quite  disinterested  in  the  cause.  He  was  a 
patriot  who,  having  lost  his  own  tail  in  the 
trap  of  office,  waa  now  consoling  Mr.  Pitt 
for  the  loss  of  his.  This,  we  sup()08e,  was 
the  cause  ^hy  these  verses  were  published 
anonymously — and  Lyttehon's  subsequent 
rupture  with  Pitt  may  have  prevented  his  re- 
claiming them.  The  concluding  pasaage  is, 
however,  still  better  worth  quoting  for  its 
prophetic  anticipations  of  Mr.  Pitt's  future 
glory,  as  minister  of  his  country.  The  poet 
admits  that  the  Irish  njfice  is  hardly  what 
should  have  rewarded  (uch  transcendent 
merit — biit  adds— 

•  Yet  fear  we  net ;  tho*  now  in  wettern  skiw 
You  seem  to  nnk^  'lis  but  again  to  rise. 
When  in  those  atraiQS,  whioh  wondering;  senates 

hear, 
You  win  with  sacred  truth  the  royal  ear ; 
And  stand  ore  long  a  Favourite  near  the  throne — 

For  to  he  favoured,  is  but  to  be  known — 

Then  British  annals  shall  new  wonders  trace. 
Wide  power  unenvj'd,  and  domestic  peace ; 
Cl^armed  into  rest,  loud  Factions  shall  agree. 
Nor  fear  a  Minister,  when  Prrr  is  he  T 

Towards  those  days  of  glory  we  are  now 
to  proceed. 

The  volumes  open  with  some  letters  from  j 
Mr.  Pitt's  deputy-paymasters,  hardly  worth' 
publishing,  but  we  wish  that  the  editors  had 
found  the  record  of  two  official  acts  reported 
in  Almon's  Anecdotes,  which  do  honour  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  namely^  his  nlacing  his  balances 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  instead  of  keeping 
— as  had  been  usual  before,  and  we  believe 
after,  his  time — a  large  sum  in  hand — ^the 
interest  of  which  was  an  acknowledged  per- 
quisite of  the  Paymaster.  The  other  was 
his  refusing  to  accept  a  fee  of  one-half  per 
cent.,  which  foreign  powers  had  been  used 
to  pay  on  the  receipt  of  their  aubsidiea— 
which,  in  those  subsidising  days,  was  one  of 
the  great  emohiments  of  the  Pay  Office. 

On  Mr.  Pitt's  appointment  to  the  Pay  Of- 
fice, which  raised  him  to  the  rank  and  confi-. 
dence  of  a  Privy,  though  not  a  Cabinet, 
Councillor,  it  now  appears  that  he  was  treat- 
ed by  the  leading  ministers  with  great  defer- 
ence, and  admitted  to  a  very  fair  share  of 
confidence  and  power.  We  take  the  first 
instance  that  occurs ;  it  is  also  remarkable 
as  affording  a  clue  to  some  important  events 
of  Mr.  Pitt  8  subsequent  career. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  writes  on  the 
19th  of  Jan.,  1748:— 

*  I  hope,  in  a  ve^  short  time*  your  health  will  be 
perfectly  re-established.  The  publio,  and  your 
friends,  are  infinitely  concerned  in  it.  During  your 
absence  I  have  not  failed  to  use  my  best  endeaTours 
towards  proniotlng  a  perfect  union  and  good  cor* 


respoiidenoe  with  Pmiria.  I  have,  in  some  mea. 
sure,  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations,  though  I 
cannot  say  I  have  had  much  assistance  in  it.* — voL 
i.  pp.  36. 27. 

He  then  mentions  that  the  King  has  con- 
sented to  the  appointmeni  of  Mr.  Henry 
Legge  to  the  mission  to  Berlin — a  point  at 
that  moment  of  great  interest — and  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Legge  himself  leaves  no  doubt 
that  he  was  named  through  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Pitt. 

Berlin,  May  21st,  1748. 
•  Dear  Pitt, 

,  *  Though  it  is  too  much  the  practice  of  godfiith- 
en  and  godmotheia  to  neglect  all  they  promise  and 
vow  in  Uie  name  of  those  they  repreftent,  yet  ffive 
me  leave  to  say,  you.  Sir,  have  made  yourself  so 
responsible  to  the  public  for  the  conduct  of  your 
humble  servant,  ^at  it  imports  you  now  and  then 
to  inquire  a  little  what  bm  is  about.'— VoL  i.  pp.  28, 
29. 

We  shall  see  by  and  bye  that  Mr.  Legge 
became  stilt  more  prominently  connected 
with  Mr.  Pitt's  line  of  politics. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  Mr.  Pelham  had  many  and  ae- 
rioas  di^rences ;  but  we  were  not  Vfore 
aware  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  so  soon  and  so  deep 
in  their  confidence  as  to  have  been  a  media- 
tor on  such  delicate  occasions.  The  Duke's 
communications  with  bim  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  on  public  affairs,  are  intimate  and 
affectionate ;  and  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Pelham  to  his  brother  will 
explain  the  high  position  in  which  Mr.  Pitt 
stood  between  them : — 

*  **  I  have  had  a  long  discourse  with  Pitt.  He 
seems  mighty  happy  with  an  opinion,  that  his  in- 
terposition, and  his  truly  friendlv  offices,  have  had 
a  good  effect  in  bringing  you  and  me  nearer  to  each 
other.  I  most  sincerely  desire  vou  to  go  on  in  your 
correspondence  with  him,  with  dl  the  frankness 
and  cordiality  you  can ;  I  do  so,  in  all  my  conversa- 
tions  with  him.  ^  I  think  him,  besides,  the  most 
able  and  useful  man  we  have  amongst  us ;  truly 
honourable,  and  strictly  honest.  He  is  as  firm  a 
friend  to  us  as  we  can  wish  for ;  and  a  more  useful 
one  there  does  not  exist." '  {Coxe^B  Pel.  Adm.^ 
voL  ii.  p.  370. 

We  find  few  traces  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  par- 
liamentary history  of  this  period : — bat  one 
is  remarkable. 

A  bill  introduced  in  tho  spring  of  1748  by 
the  Grenvilles  for  restoring  to  the  town  of 
Buckingham  the  summer  assizes,  recently 
and  very  improperly  removed  to  Aylesbury, 
gave  rise  to  an  acrimonious  contest,  which 
at  last  became  a  struggle  between  the  Minis- 
try and  the  Opposition.  In  one  of  the  de- 
bates Sir  William  Stanhope  attacked  the 
Cobhamites  for  their  political  greedineHaod 
apostacy  in  very  violent  language  :*—    - 

*  They  were,'  he  said,  *  a  family  wbo  coloured 
over  ambition  with  patriotism,  disguiaed  emptineaa 
by  noise,  and  disgraoed  every  virtue  by  weackif 
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,  them  only  for  mercenary  porpotes  :*-«  family,  nr, 
who,  fVom  being  the  most  clamorous  incendlaricB 
against  power  and  places,  ave  possessed  of  more 
eaiployments  than  the  most  oompiehensiTe  phioe. 
bill  would  include,  and  who  to  every  indignity  of. 
fered  to  their  royal  master  have  added  the  greatest 
of  all — intruMu  oftherruelvea  into  hit  presence  and 
eottneile,  and  who  shew  what  He  has  to  expect  fh>m 
tliem  by  their  eeandalcuB  ingratitnde  to  his  Son  :-^ 
a>lkmily,  sir,  raised  irom  obscurity  by  the  petulance 
of  the  times,  drawn  up  higher  by  their  bribing  kins- 
man [Lord  Cobham,]  and  supported  by  the  timidity 
of  two  ministers  [Pelham  and  Newcastle,]  who,  to 
secure  their  own  persons  from  abuee,  have  sacrific 
ed  their  own  party  to  this  aU-grasping  i^mily.  the 
elder  ones  of  which  riot  in  the  spoils  of  their  treach- 
ery, and  the  younger *       ^ 

Here  Sir  William  was  called  to  order— but 
he  coiKsliided  by  sayingf  that  he  trusted  the 
house  would  have  '  more  spirit  than  to  be 
made  the  tools  of  so  hotheaded  a  faction — 
agents  of  their  jobs — instruments  of  their 
malice — and,  as  all  parties  had  hitherto  been, 
dupes  of  their  self-interested  politics.'  {Par. 
Hist.  xiv.  205.)  To  this  Mr.  Pitt  repHed 
with — all  that  could  well  be  expected  on 
such  an  occasion-^-vefy  hard  words— such 
as,  *foul  language' — 'false  assertions-' — 
•scurrility* — and  so  forth;  but  we  can  see 
that  many  points  of  this  invective  must  have 
been  very  galling.  It  should,  however,  be 
recollected  that  Sir  William  Stanhope,  be- 
sides  having  these  local  feuds  with  the-Gren. 
villes  about  Aylesbury,  was  considered  an 
*odd  matiy^  and  his  natural  irritability  might 
have  probably  been,  just  at  this  moment,  in- 
creased by  the  recent  removal  from  office  of 
bis  brother,  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Another  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt's  in  this  ses- 
sion, in  favour  of  rd()aying  to  the  city  of 
Glasgow  a  contribution  of  10,000/..  raised 
on  it  by  the  rebels,  is  reported  at  much  and 
tedious  length  by  Gordon,  to  whom  we  sup- 
pose the  subject  was  peculiarly  interesting. 
There  is  also  a  short  note  of  a  more  import- 
ant speech  in  (he  session  of  1748,  wh^n  Mr. 
Pitt, -contrary  to  what  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  his  former  opinions,  support- 
ed with  considerable  warmth  some  new  and 
more  restrictive  provisions  in  the  mutiny  bill 
—one  especially,  which  we  cannot  now  look 
back  at  without  surprise,  that  officers  on 
half-pay  should  be  subject  to  military  law. 
This  was  certainly  a  placeman's  speech; 
and  his  former  friend  and  aUy  Glover  tells 
us  with  great  indignation,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
become  very  forward  and  very  unhesitating 
in  his  support  of  the  administration  on  all 
occasions.  • 

'  Pitt  co-operated  with  the  Pelhams  in  evciy  point, 
and  hroiiffht  himself  to  a  level  with  the  Earl  of  Bath 
in  the  public  disesteem,  not  more  by  his  votes  than 
by  his  hot  and  unguarded  expressions  in  Parlia- 
teeaC;  Hm  most  ungnaipded  of  which  wa#  a.  need- 
hm  wiwmitum  on  j&e  Ut«  Bir  Babert  W«Jfols»  n^ 
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preaching  himself  for  his  opposition  to  him,  and 
profeeeing  a  veneration  for  he  aehee* — Olov,  Mem; 
p.  38. 

When  we  recollect  Mr.  Pitt's  zeal  against 
Walpole  so  keen  and  so  recent,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  reproaches  of  his  old  con- 
federate  Glover,  but  we  confess  that  hiS  tar- 
dy candour  towards  Sir  Robert — even  sup. 
posing  it  to  have  been  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  conciliate  his  Walpolean  allies — is  in  our 
judgment  more  creditable  than  the  former 
hostility,  which  had  probably  no  better  mo* 
live. 

Be  that  as  it  may»  it  was  by  no  means 
unreasonable  that — ^giving  so  hearty  a  sup- 
port in  public,  and  partaking  so  largely  in 
private  confidences-Mr.  Pitt  should  have 
looked  to  more  prominent  office;  and  he 
seems,  about  the  autumn  of  1750,  to  have 
dropped  some  hints  to  this  effect  in  a  letter 
(which  does  not  appear)  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle^  who  was  then  with  the  King  at 
Hanover.  The  Duke  replies  vaguely  that 
*  he  had  not  failed  to  acquaint  the  King  with 
the  zeal^  satisfaction,  and  regard  fat  hia  Ma^ 
jeeiy^e  hmumr  and  servieet  which  was  shown 
in  Mr.  Pitt's  letter.'  He  adda  that  the  King 
proposes  ^some  alterations  at  home/  and 
hints  his  hope  that  some  arrangement  may 
be  made  for  Pitt,  *  which  may  be  accepted 
with  pleaeurer  or  seemingly  eo,^  (vol.  i.  p.  47.) 

To  this  Pitt  repliefr— nafter  some  observa- 
tions on  other  arrangements,  for  instance»aa 
to  quietiiig  or  disarm ii\g  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, about  which  Mr.  Pelham  bed  consulte4 
him — 

*  I  cannot  conclude  without  aeauruif  yonr  Gtae* 
of  my  wannest  gratitude  for  the  kind  use  yon  were 
so  good  as  to  make  of  some  expressions  in  my  let. 
ter :  nothing  can  touch  me  so  sensibly  as  any  good 
office  in  that  place  [with  the  King«]  where  I  deeen* 
edfy  stand  in  need  of  It  somtfch,  and  tsAere  I  have 
ip  se  much  ai  heart  to  svtacB  the  past  ^siMry  «#« 
tion  of  my  Zi/>.'— VoL  i.  p.  4B. 

We  are  inclined,  on  reading  this  last  pa« 
ragraph,  to  pftrlicipate  in  the  feelings  of  Gk>. 
ver  and  Walpole ;  for,  eonsideriiig  the  eir« 
cumstances  in  which  this  extraordinavy  pa<> 
ragraph  was  penned,  and  the  object  at  which 
it  aimed,  we  do  not  know  that  Bubb  Doding* 
ton  himself  has  exhibited  a  more  httniliating 
instance  of  place.hunting» 

This  abjeot  submission  failed,  howerei^ 
to  dimmish  the  king's  aversioB,  and  was  not 
likely  to  increase  his  respect;  i^nd  thdusb 
the  Pel  bams  continued  to  amuse  Mr.  Pitt 
with  hopes  of  an  amnesty,  it  #eeiB8  doubtfiil 
whether  they  ventured  to  propese  to  the  king 
the  only  thing  that  Fitt  could  have  been  look- 
ing for — admission  to  the  cabinet. 

Oatheopeniog  of  the  eessioD,  January, 
1751|  treatioi  of  oommeice  with  Spaio»  ana 
of  subsidy  vi^  Bavaria,  lately  negociatedT 
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by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  were  laid  before 
the  House,  and  objected  to  by  a  powerful 
opposition  recently  organised  under  the 
•  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  Pelham,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  government,  were  si- 
lenty  but  the  treaties  were  warmly  defended 
by  Mr.  Pitt— 

<in  a  remarkable  spveck  in  recantation  of  his  for. 
mer  speeches  on  the  Spanish  war,  and  in  panegyric 
on  the  Puke  of  Newcastle,  with  whom  ho  is  push- 
inghimself,  and  bj  whom  he  it  poshed  at  all  rates.' 
--Wal.  Lett,,  vol.  ii,  p.  369. 

Lord  Egmont,  in  pointed  allusion  to  Pitt's 
former  doctrines  against  the  right  of  search 
of  British  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Spanish 
America,  claimed  by  Spain,  observed,  that 
*  this  t$$ential  pohU  had  been  totally  aban- 
doned.' To  this  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  it 
was  true 

«lie  had  onoe  been  an  advocate  for  resisting  that 
claim,  but  it  was  when  he  was  a  young  man.  He 
was  now  ten  veart  older,  had  considered  public  af- 
fkirs  more  eooUy,  and  was  convinced  that  the  Brit, 
isli  claim  of  no  oeoreh  could  never  be  conceded  by 
Spain.'^ilRee.  i.  312. 

This  palinode  must  have  delighted  his  for- 
mer antagonists,  the  Walpoleans;  and  it 
amuses  «ven  us,  to  find  Mr.  Pitt  thus  con- 
fessing  *  the  rrime  of  being  a  young  man^^  and 
of  having  matk  those  hasty  judgments,  with 
which  old  Horace  Walpole  had  reproached 
him.  But  these  volumes  give  still  more 
seat  to  this  apology,  for  we  now  find  that 
this  very  speech  was  probably  prompted  by 
old  Horace  himself  whom  Mr.  PiU  had  pre- 
viously, and  with  great  deference,  consulted 
on  the  subject^  (vol.  i.  pp.  6G,  67.) 

A  few  days  after  this  Mr.  Pitt  exhibited 
another  scene  quite  as  extraordinary,  though 
in  a  very  dififerent  style.  The  government, 
in  proposiog  the  vote  of  seamen  of  the  year, 
bad  limited  it  to  8000  men.  The  opposi- 
tion moved  for  10,000  men,  on  which  Mr. 
Pitt  and  bis  friends,  all  in  qfiee^  voted  against 
the  minister  for  the  larger  number.  Of  this, 
at  first  sight,  incomprehensible  mtUiny,  these 
▼Glumes  make  no  mention ;  and  in  the  writ, 
inga  of  the  time  we  find  little  notice  of  it, 
and  no  solution,  except  what  Horace  Wal< 
pole  afiTords — 

*Mr.  Pelham  had  determined  to  have  but  8000 
asamea  this  year  instead  of  10,000.  Pitt  and  his 
ooosin^  withoot  any  notice  given,  deolaied  with 
the  opposition  for  the  greater  nomber.  The  key  to 
this  you  will  find  in  his  whole  behaviour ;  whenever 
he  wanted  new  advancement  he  used  to  go  off.  He 
bu  opmlj  met  great  dieoouragement  now :  tboogh 
be  and  we  know  Mr.  Felfaam  so  well,  that  it  will 
not  be  sorprising  if,  though  baffled,  he  still  carries 
his  ^int  of  Secretary  of  Sute.»— WoZ.  Lett.  ii.  370. 

But  Coxe  {Pelham  ^dmmistratixm,  ii. 
148)  afiTords  a  sequel  to  the  story,  and  a  key 
to  the  enignm.     In  the  committee,  Mr.  Pitt 


and  his  friends  had  voted  without  speaking ; 
on  the  report  Mr.  Pitt  supported  hi^  opinioaa 
with  great  warmth,  though  he  afiiected 
mighty  concern  and  reluctance  in  opposing 
the  views  of  Mr.  Pelham.  He  protested  he 
did  not  even  know  it  to  be  his  £the  First 
Minister's]  measure  (!)  and  added,  ^  my  fears 
of  Jacobitism  (/)  alone  have  induced  me  to 
differ  on  this  only.point  from  those  with  whom 
I  am  determined  to  lead  my  life.'  Thia 
harangue  produced  a  scetu,  Mr.  Hainpdeu 
attacked  Pitt  and  his  friends  ^very  sharply 
for  their  inconsistency;  and,  after  bewailing 
the  mischiefs  which  rhetoric  had  brought  on 
the  nation,  alluded  sarcastically  to  the  eflEbct 
of  place  and  emolument  on  the  great  orator 
himself.  This  drew  from  PiU  an  indignant 
reply  of  so  personal  a  nature,  that  the  Speak- 
er was  obliged  to  intervene  with  his  authori- 
ty to  prevent  an  appeal  to  arms. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  excited  a  general 
sensation  in  and  out  of  parliament,  which 
was  not  allayed  by  the  discovery  that  it  waa 
probable  that  his  strange  escapade  against 
Mr.  Pelham  had  been  made  in  concert  with 
the  DvJce  of  Newcaetle  /  Certain  it  i^,  thatt 
if  it  had  not  his  Grace's  pievioue  concur* 
rence,  it  had  at  least  his  subsequent  appro* 
bation ;  and  the  Duke  circulated  amongst  his 
own  political  friends  a  leUer,  in  which,  after 
stating  *  his  obligations,  in  honour  and  grati. 
tude,  to  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  able  and  afTectionatje 
manner  in  which  he  defended  his  treaties, 
when  no  other  persons  would  open  their  lips 
in  his  vindication, — he  entreat^  his  friends 
not  to  join  in  any  cry  or  clamour  against 
Mr.  Pitt  for  his  conduct  on  the  vote  of  sea- 
nien,  and  declaring  that  he  should  not  con- 
sider any  man  his  friend  who  did  not  join 
in  discouraging  any  such  clamour.' — (Pel. 
Adm.^  vol.  ii.  p.  144.)  We  very  much  re- 
gret  and  wonder  that  these  volumes  contain 
no  trace  of  these  curious  events.  The  lit- 
tle that  we  know  about  them  we  gather  from 
the  Pelham  papers;  and  they,  as  well  as 
the  known  facts,  excite  in  our  minds  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  desire  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
caatle,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  King,  to 
make  Mr.  Pitt  Secretary  of  State,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  affair.  This  is  a  conjec« 
ture,  against  which  there  is,  we  admit,  the 
plausible  objection,  that  the  duke  was  too 
ambitious  to  have  wished  for  such  a  col- 
league ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  was  jeal- 
ous of  the  supremacy  of  his  brother,  and 
might  have  hoped  to  succeed  him  as  first 
minister,  with  such  a  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  Mr*  Pitt 

His  Qrace  had  not  long  to  wait  The  al* 
most  sudden  death  of  the  Prince  (20th  March, 
1751)  dissolved  the  Opposition;  and  after 
three  quiet  years  the  equally  unexpected 
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46ath  of  Mr.  Pelbam  (6th  March,  1754)  left 
the  stage  clear  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury. 

When  this  event  happened,  the  parlia- 
ment had  nearlf  run  out  its  time,  and  the 
first  business  of  the  new  premier  was  the  dia* 
solution,  which  Mr.  Pelham  had  already  ar- 
rai^ed.  At  this  crisis  Mr.  Pitt  not  only 
continued  his  allegiance  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, but  cement^  it  by  the  strongest  politi- 
cal pledge^ — the  acceptance  from  his  grace 
of  a  seat  in  the  new  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Aldborough. 

Mr.  Pitt  could  have  been  in  no  difficulty 
In  ^obtaining  a  seat  either  from  his^&mily  or 
his  friends;*  and  the  acceptance  of  Aid- 
borough  must  be  therefore  understood  as  a 
proof  of  bis  satisfigu^tion  with  the  past,  and  his 
nopes  from  the  future  conduct  of  the  duki). 
These  expectations  were,  however,  not  real- 
ised. The  duke  was  forced^we  suppose, 
by. the  King's  firm  dissent,  to  leave  Mr.  Pitt 
in  the  office  of  Paymaster,  though  he  em- 
ployed to  soften  his  Majesty  the  powerful 
agency  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke. 
All  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  were  amply  provided 
for ;  but  as  to  himself  the  King  was  inexo- 
lable. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  naturally  dissatisfied  with  an 
exclusion  so  personal  and  unconstitutional ; 
but  the  state  of  parties,  and  perhaps,  a  public 
feeling  that  Mr.  Pitt's  violence  and  versatility 
afibrded  the  king  some^ justification,  induced 
him  reluctantly  to  submit.  He,  however, 
wrote  on  the  24th  March  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of  which 
•^-say  the  editors — it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
no  copy  has  been  preserved.  We  are  ena- 
bled to  supply  not  only  that  deficiency,  but 
alsot^fo  or  three  other  papers  elucidating 
the  same  transaction. 

On  Saturday,  23d  March,  Sir  Qeorge 
Lyttelton  writes  to  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke : — 

'  I  hear  fVom  good  hands  that  Mr.  Fox  says  he 
wishes  to  serre  with  and  umder  Mr.  Pttt  I  wish  to 
haye  Mr.  Pitt  serve  with  and  ander  yoor  lordship.' 

and  he  therefore  presses  the  chancellor  to 
write  io  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Pitt's  own  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  dited  24th 
March,  and  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

<  ■  I  had  flattered  myself  that  Ae  interests  of 

yonr  graoe's  own  power  were  so  eonoemed  to  bring 
forward  an  vutmmtat  qffamrawm  nutUig.'  Ac,,  dbe. 


»  In  fact,  when  he  vaeated  Aldborough  in  De- 
cember, 1756,  on  being  appointed  Secretary  of 
Stata.  he  bad  a  double  return  for  Buckingham  and 
Okehampton,  both  which  might  be  called  family 


*  ■  -if  anything  qui  cokm*  with  decency  my 
acquiescence,  it  can  only  be  the  consideration  giyen 
to  my  friends ;  and  some  degree  of  softening  ob- 
tained in  his  Majesty's  mind  towards  me,  Ac,  &,c 

*  — —  I  am  most  sure  that  my  mind  carries  me 
more  strongly  towards  retnat  than  towards  court  and 
buainese.'— Hanbsic&s  MSS. 

This  letter  the. Duke  answered  (2d  April) 
by  lamenting  thedifficulty  he  finds  m  making 
a  suitable  arrangement  tor  Mr.  Pitt  himself 
protesting  his  zeal  in  his  favour,  and  corro- 
borating these  assertions  by  reminding  him 
that  his  leading  friends,  Legge,  Lyttelton, 
and  Grenville,  were  made  respectively 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  and  Cofferer,  the  three  best  of- 
fices which  were  at  his  grace's  disposal. 
The  Puke  also  requested  Lord  Hardwicke 
to  endeavour  to  pacify  Pitt.  The  Chan- 
cellor accordingly  wrote  Mr.  Pitt  a  Ions' and 
able  letter^  in  which,  touching  cautiously  on 
the  real  difiUculty,  the  royal  reluctance,  he 
suggests  the  danger  of  throwing,  by  any  in- 
considerate resentment,  the  game  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  already  shown 
a  great  anxiety  to  get  into  play  on  any 
terms. 

On  the  draft  of  that  fetter,  Philip  Yorke 
the  second  Lord  Hardwicke,  has  endorsed  a 
note,  which,  from  one  who*  lived  in  the  midst 
of  the  transaction,  is  worth  preserving: — 

'N.B.^The  fact  in,  that  this  letter,  thon|:fa  pm- 
dendy  and  skiliuUy  drawn,  had  no  e^ct  with  Mr. 
Pitt.  His  ill  humour  broke  out  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  session,  and  he  never  thought  me  old  mn 
nisters  [the  Diike  of  Newcastle  and  the  Chancellor] 
were  in  earnest  to  serve  hiiDi.  «The  truth  is,  that  one 
[tlie  Duke]  had  no  mind  to  have  an  efficient  minister 
in  die  House  of  Commous;  the  other,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, knew  that  it  would  be  drawinff  tbe  king's  re- 
sentment on  himeelf  to  propose  Mr.  l4tt  for  tbe  on^ 
oflSee  whkh  would  have  satisfied  him.'^iranii0idfcs 
M3S.  'H.' 

Mr.  Pitt  paid  back  Lord  Hardwicke's 
*  prudence  and  skiW  in  a  letter,  whether 
more  prudent  and  skilful  we  will  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  which  seems  to  us  inordinately 
tedious,  affected  in  phrase,  and  poor  inspirit; 
but  it  is  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Pitt's  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  ministers  of  that  day,  and, 
on  the  whole,  so  important  to  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  his  position  at  this  crisis,  that,  though 
we  cannot  find  room  for  it  in  extenso^  we 
must  extract  one  or  two  paragraphs  which 
will  also  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
verbosa  et  gra/ndis  epistola  style : — 

'Mr.PHtta  Lord  Hanbeieke, 

Bal4,4pn2  6, 1754. 

Mr  Lord, 

'  No  man  ever  k\t  an  honour  more  deeply  than  I 
do  that  of  yonr  lordship's  letter.  Your  great  good- 
ness in  taking  the  troubfa  to  write,  anudst  your  per- 
petnai  and  important  business,  and  the  ver^  conde- 
scending and  infinitely  obliging  tvBs  in  Which  yonr 
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loWbhip  ii  pleased  to  ttpfen  yonnelf,  eonld  not 
AH  to  make  impFoanonfl  of  the  rnont  aemibie  kmd. 
I  am  not  only  nnable  to  find  words  to  convey  my 
gratitude,  but  I  am  much  more  distrassed  to  find  any 
means  of  deserving  the  ranailest  part  of  yonr  lord- 
flhip^s  ver^  kind  attention  and  indulgence  to  a  sensi- 
bility carried,  perhaps,  beyond  what  the  <caase  will 
justify,  in  the  eye  of  superior  and  true  wisdom.  I 
Generate  so  sincerely  that  judgment  that  I  shall  have 
the  additional  unhappinefls  of  standing  self-condemn- 
ed if  my  reasons  idreadylaid  before  your  lordship 
continue  to  appear  insufficient  to  determine  me  to 
inaction.  •  ♦  ♦    ' 

'  It  is  very  kind  aAd  generous  in  your  lordship  to 
suggest  a  ray  of  distant,  general  hope  to  a  man  yott 
see  despairing,  and  to  turn  his  view  forward  from 
the  present  scene  to  a  future.  But,  iny  lord,  after 
having  set  out  under  suggestions  of  this  genera]  hope 
ten  years  ago,  and  bearmg  a  load  of  obloquy  for  sup- 
porting the  King's  measures,  and  never  obtaining  in 
recompense  the  smallest  remission  of  that  displeasure 
I  vainly  laboured  to  soften,  all  ardour  for  public  bu- 
oness  IS  really  extinguished  in  my  mind,  and  I  am 
totally  deprived  of  idl  consideration  by  which  alone 
I  could  have  been  of  any  use.  The  weight  of  irre- 
movable  royal  displeasure  is  a  load  too  great  to  move 
under;  it  must  crush  any  man;  it  has  sunk  and 
broken  me.  I  succumb ;  and  wish  for  nothing  but 
«  decent  and  wnoeent  rettaaiy  wherein  I  may  no  long- 
er, by  continning  in  the  public  stream  of  promotion, 
for  ever  stick  fast  aground,  and  afford  to  the  world 
the  ^ridiculous  spectacle  of  being  passed  by  every 
boat  that  navigates  the  s^me  river.  To  speak  with- 
out a  figure,  I  will  presume  upon  your  lordihip's 
nreat  goodness  to  me  to  tell  my  utmost  wish: — ^it  is, 
ttiat  a  retreat,  not  void  qf  advantage  or  derogatory  to 
(he  rank  of  the  office  I  hold,  might,  as  soon  as  vracti- 
eabUj  be  opened  to  me.  tn  this  view  I  take  the  bberty 
to  recommend  myself  to  your  lordship's  friendship, 
as  t  have  done  to  the  Duke  of  Newcasde's.  Out  of 
bis  grace's  immediate  province  accommodations  of 
this  kind  arise,  and  to  pmr  joint  proteeHon,  and  to  thdt 
pn/y,  I  wish  to  oue  thefntttre  satufaetioH  of  my  life: 

Burely  this  is  «  pitiable  letter;  and 
irhether  he  was  sincere  or  not  in  his  solicita- 
tion for  a  sinecure  retirement  from  public  life, 
it  must  infinitely  lower  our  estimate  of  his 
spirit;  but  the  truth  probably  is,  that  it  was 
all  a  game.  Mr.  Pitt  had,  we  are  satisfied, 
no  idea  of  retiring  into  the  contempt  of  pen- 
sioned inactivity,  but  he  seems  to  have  used 
these  obsequious  and  desponding  forms  with 
no  more  scruple  than  one  subscribes  oneself 
to  one*s  greatest  enemy  '^his  obedient  humbh 
$ervant.\  Mr.  Pitt —like  a  great  actor,*  and, 
like  the  Grecian  orators,  who  loere  great  act- 
ors— reserved  all  his  dignity  for  the  jprosc^- 
mtwi,  and  seemed  tothink  of  the  shillings,  and 
changes,  and  managements  behind  the  scenes, 
as  inconsiderable  circumstances,  with  which 
one  whose  ambition  was  to  fill  a  great  share 
in  the  public  view  must  necessarily  comply. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  hypothesis  we  should 
wonder  tha^  any  man  could  think  the  publi- 
cation of  a  great  portion  of  these  volumes 
would  be  otherwise  than  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic character  of  *  the  ^reai  Lord  Chatham.' 

•  Wilkea,iiiiiiiietterto  the  Dake  of  Grtdlon,  calls 
Mr.  Pitt '  ^e  £rtt  orator,  or  raliier  the  first  eomedutn 
of  the  age,»^»Wb,  iif.  KM. 


We  have  thus  brought  together  so  much 
of  this  transaction  as  relates  to  Mr.  Pitt  indi* 
Tidually ;  but  there  are  some  other  circum- 
stances which  incidentally  connect  th^n* 
selves  with  his  history,  and  must  therefore  be 
noticed.  At  the  debth  <3i  Mr.  Pelham  thetf^ 
were  three  men,  to  any  one  of  whom  the  new 
first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  mi^ht  have  con- 
fided the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  Murray ;  all  competent  to  the 
duty,  both  by  their  personal  abilities  and  by 
their  station  in  piiblic  opinion.  His  graoei 
however,  came  to  the  strange  resolution  of 
having  no  leader  in  the  Commons.  Thit 
has  been  always  attributed  to  his  personal^ 
jealousy  and  love  of  powef,  which  could  not' 
submit  to  give  to  any  of  his  colleagues  the 
importance  which  must  attend  tfie  manage- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  feel- 
ing may  have  operated  as  a  makeweight ; 
but  the  Duke  surely  must  have  had  too  much 
prudence  and  expei^ence— ^r,  as  his  enemies 
would  say,  too  much  cowardice  and  cunning 
—to  have  voluntarily  based  his  administra- 
tion on  a  principle  so  absurd  and  untenable. 
We  are  satisfied  that  he  only  adopted  the 
scheme  of  having  no  leader,  ftom  finding  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  views  and  objects 
of  the  different  parties.  We  are  told  that  he 
would  have  preferred  Murray,  as  more  his 
man  than  either  of  the  others;  but  Murray- 
had,  fortunatelyffor  himself  and  thecotmtry, 
fixed  his  eye  on  the  Bench,  and  he  would 
not  abandon  his  professional  objects  for  the 
irksome  duties  and  precarious  advantages  of 
a  political  leader.  And  even  if  the  Duke 
could  have  over-persuaded  him,  we  cannot 
believe  that  Mr.  Pitt  (notwithstanding  the 
humility  of  his  letter  to  Lord  Hardwicke) 
would  have  submitted  To  serve  under  him. 
Mr.  Fox,  as  we  learn  from  Lyttelton's  letter, 
would  have  served  under  Mr.  Pitt  (as  he,  in 
fact,  did  soon  after).  But  Mr.  Pitt  assuredly 
would  not  have  served  under  Fox. 

If,  therefore,  there  must  be  a  Teader,  it 
could  be  no  other  than  Pitt.  But  we  have 
seen  that,  to  his  advancement  even  to  a  less 
coafidential  station,  the  king  was  resolutely 
opposed.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  only 
mode  of  keeping  the  parties  together  was  the 
temporary  expedient  of  having  no  leader  at 
all.  Sucn  is  the  best  solution  that  our  judg- 
ment can  suggest  of  this  political  enigma. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  seals  of  Secretary  of 
State  were  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  a 
man  of  good  sense,  long  oar  ambassador  at 
Vienna,  and  well  acquainted  with  foreign  af- 
fairs, but  who  had  no  pretension  to  the  man- 
agement  of  the  House  of  Commoni;  and  siill 
less  to  any  parliamentary  rivalry  with  Fox, 
Murray,  or  Pitt. 
But  this  scheme,  as  might^faave  been  Ibre^ 
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aeen,  soon  exhibited  its  futility.  Pkt  and 
Fox,  aware  probaUy  of  the  Dake's  prefer- 
eoce  of  Marray,  were  alarmed  at  their  pros- 
peetiL  They  saw  that  they  were  eqoaily  the 
victims  of  this  mfmdBUTre^and  were  jiatiirally 
mdaced  to  ipake  common  erase  against  a 
common  exclusion,  and  to  enter  into  an  un- 
derstanding towards  obtaining  a  more  ration- 
al andconstitntional  arrangement. 

About  this  time  also  (Nov.  1754])  Mr.  Pitt 
had  strengthened  his  ]^ublic  position  by  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  Lady  Hester,  the 
sister  of  Lord  Temple  and  of  George  «nd 
James  Grenville,  with  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  politically  connected— an  auspicious 
match,  let  us  observe  in  passing,  even  less 
conducive  to  his  public  importance  than  it 
fortunately  turned  out  to  be  to  his  domestic 
happiness. 

In  October,  1754,  the  understanding  be- 
tween Pitt  and  Fox  had,  as  Dodington  tells 
us,  ripened  into  an  agreement  that  Fox 
shoula  be  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Pitt  Secretary  of  State.  This  union,  though 
not  avowed,  must  have  alarmed  the  Dnke  of 
Newcastle,  who  made  an  overture  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  under  colour  of  asking  his  opinion  on 
an  expedition  then  in  preparation,  which  he 
rejected  coldly  and  sarcastically,  by  remind- 
ing his  grace  that  such  matters  belonged  to 
the  Secrdaiy  of  Stale — an  office  for  which 
Ae  Dttke  must  be  aware  lie  had  no  capacity. 
This  delusive  communication  (of  which  we 
have  no  information  beyond  a  slight  note  of 
Dodington's^  seems  to  have  otfended  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  was  stfll  further  additionally  exasperated 
by  the  desertion  of  Sir  George  LytteUon, 
who  about  this  time  withdrew  himself  from 
the  Cobhamite  connection  to  attach  himself  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Mr.  Pitt  now  thought  it  high  time  to  ex- 
hibit his  dissatisfaction — not  by  resigning, 
which  he  probably  thought  would  have  only 
relieved  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  from  his 
difficulties — ^but  by  taking  the  opportunity 
of  some  incidental  questions  to  humiliate  the 
administration,  and  particularly  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson — whom  he  handled  both  roughly 
and  contemptuously,  while  Mr.  Fox  affected 
to  extend  to  the  unlucky  Secretary  of  State 
an  insulting  protection.  Of  some  of  these 
exhibitions  we  have  an  account  from  the 
hand  of  Fox  himself,  in  letters*  to  his  friend 


*  Given  as  an  Appendix  to  Lord  Waldeg^raye's 
Memoira.  Our  readers  may  remember  u  brilliant 
description  of  one  of  these  debates  extracted  b^  us 
iVom  Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs,  Quarterly  Review, 
Vol.  XXVIl.,  which  is  so  nearly  in  the  words 
used  by  Mr.  Fox  that  it  is  clear  that  Walpole  most 
liaye  reported  the  matter  to  Fox,  (Fox  says  that  he 
had  the  earlier  part  ofthe  scene  from  hearsay)  or  that 
Fox  had  commanicnted  his  letter  to  Wnlpole.    It  is 
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Leant  Hartington,  of  wUeb  we  shall  quote 
one  or  two  passages— 

'2Viw.26,1754. 

<  I  did  not  come  in  till  the  close  ofthe  finest  speedi 
that  ever  Pitt  spoke,  and,  perhaps,  Ae  most  remark- 
«hle» 

'  Mr.  Wilkes,  ajnrnd  U  seems  cf  iWs ,  petitioiMd 
against  the  joun^er  Delaval,  chose  at  Berwiek,  on 
account  of  bribery  only.  The  younger  Delaval  made 
a  speech  on  his  being  tfras  attacked,  full  of  wit,  ha- 
mow,  and  buffoonery,  whioh  kept  the  house  in  a 
eootininl  roar  of  laughl«r.  Mr*  Bin  came  dowai 
from  the  gallery,.and  took  it  up  in  his  highest  tone  of 
dignity.  He  was  astonished  when  he  heard  what 
had  been  the  occasion  of  their  mirth.  Was  the  dignity 
ofthe  House  of  Commons  on  so  sure  foundations  that 
they  might  venture  themselves  to  shako  it  f -»»Had  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  been  dimitiiahmg  for  yean,  till 
now  we  were  brought  to  the  very  brink  ofthe  preci- 
pice, where,  if  ever,  a  stand  must  be  made  T  High 
complitneDls  to  the  Spea]Mr,---eloqnent  exhortalioiifl 
to  Whigs  of  all  conditions,  to  dei^nd  their  at. 
tacked  and  expiring  liberty,  &c.  "  Unless  yon  will 
degenerate  into  a  little  assembly,  servinir  no  other 
purpose  than  to  register  the  arbitrair  emcts  of  one 
too  powerful  subject*'  Displeased,  as  well  as 
pleased,  allow  it  to  he  the  finest  speech  that  was  ever 
made;  and  it  was  observed  that  by  his  first  two 
periods  he  brought  the  House  to  a  silence  and  atten- 
don  that  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.* 

This  was  on  the  25th  Noremher,  1754. 
On  the  27th  Mr.  Pitt  made  two  other 
brilliant  speeches,  ostensibly  against  J€b6obi^ 
ism— but '  in  both  speeches,*  writes  Mr.  Fox, 

*  every  word  was  Murray,  yet  so  managed  that 
neither  he  nor  anybody  else  conld  or  did  take  any 
public  notice  of  it,  or  in  any  degree  reprehend  him. 
i  sate  next  to  Munay,  who  sujfertdfifr  au  hour.  It  ia 
the  nniveisal  opinion  that  business  cannot  go  on  in 
this  state  of  things,  and  that  offers  will  be  made  to 
Pitt  or  me.  On  this  subject  Pitt  was  with  me  for 
two  hours  yesterday  morning— a  difficult  oonvei'sar 
tion.  I  managed  it  as  well  as  i  think  snoh  a  oonveiw 
sation  could  be  managed*  I  am  sorry  it  is  too  lonf 
to  give  you  any  account  in  a  letter.**-i^. 

We  are  sorry  loo, — as  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  know  the  exact  terms  on  which 
the  great  rivals  were  at  this  critical  period  ; 
probably  ihe  arrangement  before  mentioned 
was  still  in  their  contemplation.  It  is  obvt« 
bus,  from  Fox*s  expressions  as  well  as  from 
other  circumstances,  that  their  communiea- 
tions  had  not  settled  down  into  any  distinct 
agreement ;  but  enough  was,  no  doiibt,  visi- 
ble to  convince  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that 
Pitt  and  Fox  had  come  to  an  understanding, 
which  would  render  the  system  of  a  puppet 
secretary  of  state  no  longer  endurable ;  and 
he  accordingly  attempted,  first,*  by  old  Ho- 

hardly  otherwise  possible  the  two  reports,  should 
haveoeenso  identical. 

*  We  have  not  the  exact  date  of  Walpole's  inter- 
ference, and  Lord  Waldcgrave  says,  that,  in  his  ne- 
gociation,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  apply  ^r«t  to 
Mr.  Fox,  as  the  more  tractable  ;  but  the  application 
to  Mr.  Pitt  was  certainly  prior  to  Lora  Waldo- 
graTe*s  application  to  Mr.  Fox.  j<^  j 
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race  Walpole,  who  ftiM,  and  afterwBird«  by 
Lord  Waldegrave,  who  succeedad^-to  dtsu* 
nite  this  formidable  coalition.  Walpole 
seems  to  have  addressed  himself  more  espe- 
cially to  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  Pitt  required  that  the 
proscriptioQ  which  excluded  him  from  the 
oabinet  should  be  rerooyedf  and  that  he 
should  have  a  distinct  promise  of  the  seals 
on  the  very  next  vacancy.  To  these  terms 
die  Duke  either  would  not,  or,  perhaps, 
mold  not  accede.  The  King  himself  then 
charged  Lord  Waldegrave  to  negociate  with 
Mr.  Fox.  The  understanding  l^tween  Pitt 
and  Fox  was  at  this  period  so  close,  though 
there  was  no  absolute  engagement,  that  Fox 
communicated  to  Pitt  Lord  Waldegrave's 
overtures,  and  consulted  with  him  both  per- 
sonally and  by  letter  as  to  the  answers  which 
he  should  return.  But,  strange  to  say,  se- 
crecy was  thought  so  necessary,  in  inter. 
views  between  the  Paymaster  and  Secretary 
at  War — whose  offices  and  places  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  naturally  bring 
them  into  daily  and  hourly  communicaiion 
-—that  they  only  met  by  night  at  the  houses 
of  third  parties,  and  in  the  most  mysterious 
manner,  indeed  the  whole  affair  is  myste- 
lioos;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  his 
Majesty  either  offered  to,  or  expected  from, 
Mr.  Fox.  At  first,  Pox  understood  he  was 
offered  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  the  king  said,  *  that  Was  a  mistake ;  he 
only  expected  Mr.  Fox  to  take  an  active 
part  in  debate,  as  well  on  other  topics  as  on 
those  connected  with  his  office  and  the  army ; 
but  he  would  hear  of  no  leader.'  The  king 
del  ires,  to  prevent  furth^  mistakes,  that  Fox 
would  put  his  demands  in  writing;  these 
demands,  concocted  with  the  Dnke  of  Cum- 
berland and  Pitt,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
this— 

'  Some  soch  mark  ooly  of  your  MaJMtj*g  favour 
as  mi^  enable  me  to  speak  like  one  perfectly  in- 
formed, and  honoured  with  yoar  Majesty's  coniQ- 
denoe,  in  regard  >>  the  matten  I  may  be  speakinflr 
of,'— voL  L  p.  139. 

and  an  explanatory  phrase,  to  say  that  this 
mark  meant  bems  called  to  the  CMnet^  was 
omitted  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland^  ad- 
vice. So  that  it  seems  the  original  basis  of 
this  great  negociation  was,  that  his  Majes- 
ty's Secretary  at  War  should  be  induced  to 
support  the  general  measures  of  his  Majes» 
ti^s  Xiovemment^    And  though  Fox  makes 

♦  For  a  sammary  view  of  these  proceedings,  and 
our  opinion  on  the  negociations  of  Uic  Dnke  of 
Newcastle,  with  his  own  Paymtuier  and  Secretary 
at  Wwr  for  their  support  of  his  administration,  we 
hbf  leave  to  refer  oilr  readers  to  our  review  of  Lord 
Waldegrave's  Memoirs.— Quorrer/v  Review,  Jul  v. 
1891,  Tol.  XXV.  p.  404.5. 


some  obscure. ftHosioii  to  'a  certain  event, 
which  Pitt  understood  as  referring  to  him* 
self|  it  does  not  appear  what  it  was,  nor 
whether  it  was  intended  that  Pitt  should 
have  been  at  ail  «ooBoited  in  the  matter;  ior 
For,  in  his  first  oommunieation,  tells  Pitt, 

'  Your  ^Mme  has  Bd  been  monlkmed*  otberwws 
than  casually,  between  Liord  Waldssiave  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  not  materially  in  uXt  these 
conversations.* — ^vol.  L  p.  127. 

And  the  last  letter  of  the  correspondence 
leaves  the  matter,  as  regards  Mr.  Pitt,  even 
more  obscure  than  the  first : — 

Ifr.  Fox  to  Mr,  PiUA 
•  Dbak  8ib,  April  86, 17S5. 

*  1  he  King,  about  four  this  aflernoon,  sent  me 
word  bv  Lord  Waldegrave  that  he  graeiowtly  cwu 
de9eended  to  admit  me  into  hio  cabinet  eouneiL  T 
want  to  tell  yon  more  than  I  cam  pretend  to  write. 
My  house  has  proved  as  bad  for  our  meeting  as  mt 
yours.  Fray  think  of  some  other  place,  and  let  me 
know  a  sure  ohe.  Whether  the  determination  is 
likely  to  be  wise  or  foolish  with  regard  to  you,  I 
have  taken  so  much  pains  in  vain  to  learn,  that  I 
eondude  there  is  no  detenninmtion  yet,  I  find  no- 
thing is  so  terriUe  as  what,  if  thej:  knew  us,  they 
ouffht  to  wish,  our  being  in  conjunction  with  them 
and  in  their  service.  This  makes  it  important  that 
we  should  not  be  known  to  meet — and  yet  we 
should.    Adieu! 

*  II.  Fox.* 

To  all  this  the  ediioxs  have  appended  a 
paper,  in  Mr.  Pitt's  hand-wriling,  which  they 
call  '  Observations  oti  the  preceding  Carres* 
pondence*  This  is  a  misnomer  ;  as  thcso 
'  Observations^  do  not  allude  to  any  detaiU 
of  the  correspondence,  but  seem  to  havo 
been  made  for  the  consideration  of  Lord 
Temple  and  his  other  friends,  on  the  pros* 
pect  of  some  such  negociation.  They  are 
in  the  same  verbose  yet  low-toned  and  que- 
rulous  strain  as  the  letter  to  Lord  Hard, 
wicke ;  they  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the 
transaction,  and  do  no  credit  (o  Mr.  Pitt's 
style  either  of  writing  or  thinking. 

The  result  of  all  was^that  Fox  was  call, 
ed  into  the  Cabinet ;  and — the  King  going 
abroad  that  very  day — was  named  one  of  the 
Council  of  Regency,  while  Mr.  Pitt,  ttough 
still  in  the  office  of  Paymaster,  was  lefl 
neglected  and  mortified — not  to  say  insulted. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  either  made  any 
complaint  of  Fox'b  conduct,  or  had  any 
grounds  to  do  so,  but  he  certainly  resented  it. 

Why  a  man  of  Mr.  Pitt's  station  and  spi- 
rit did  not  immediately  resign,  is»  at  first 
sight,  quite  unaccoantable ;  but  there  were 
two  or  three  reasons  whrch.  might  render 
him  reluctant  to  take  that  step.  The  first 
was,  his  connection  with,  what  is  called  in 
the  fanguage  of  the  day, «  Leicester  House' 
— the  court  of  the  Princess  DoAvager  and  of 
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the  young  Prince  of  Wal6f,  afterwards 
George  III.,  to  whom  Mr.  Pitt;  Lord  Tern- 
pie,  and  the  Grenvilles  now  paid  aseiduoua 
court,  as  they  had  done  twenty  years  before 
to  Prinee  Frederick.  The  person  highest 
in  favour  at  Leicester  House  was  Lord  Bite; 
and  iirith  him  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple 
connected  themselves  in  great  Intimacy,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  under  their  advice 
that  the  prince  took  measures  for  emanei- 
pating  himself  from  the  control  of  precep. 
tors  and  governors,  and  for  forcing  the 
king's  very  reluctant  consent  to  place  Lord 
Bute  as  groom  of  the  stold  at  the  head 
of  the  independent  establishmem  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  probable  that  the 
princess  dowager  would  deprecate  any  vio- 
lent outbreak — sueh  as  Mr.  Pitt's  angry 
resignation  would  have  been.  It  is  certain, 
moreover,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Lord  Hardwicke  were  siill  endeavouring  to 
gratify  Mr.  Pitt,  oi^  at  least  to  keep  terms 
with  him — fot  during  the  summerihey  ob- 
tained the  king's  consem  to  make  new  over- 
tures to  Mr.  PkU  of  which  Lord  Walde- 
grave  has  preserved  the  fbllowing  notfee  : — 

*  Termi  heing  propcMed,  Pitt  wm  vmy  explicit ; 
and  ikirlj  let  them  know  that  he  expected  to  be 
■ecretaryof  atate,  and  would  not  content  hianaelf 
with  any  meaner  eniployinent.  Neither  waa  it  hia 
intaatioQ  to  be  a  aecretaiy  mereljr  to  write  letlori 
aoeordinjp  to  order,  or  to  talk  in  parliament  hke  a 
lawyer  Som  a  brief;  but  to  be  reaDj  a  minister. 
He  ftlso  declared  agoinit  continental  fiuasuree,  and 
against  aU  treaties  a/  emhaidy  ;  but  ae  thia  declara. 
tion  waa  reaorved  to  the  laet,  it  leema  posaihle  it 
might  have  been  totally  fMf<>^  if  theaaawar  to  the 
prec':ding  vticlea  had  been  eatiafactory.  On  this 
occasion  hi'  grace  had  recourse  to  the  never. failing 
exenae,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  the  greatest 
honour  and  eateem  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  wiahed  to 
aattafy  him  in  every  particular  \  hot  that  the  kuig 
would  never  give  his  consent ;  and  so  thia  treaty 
ended/ — WMegrawi^e  Memoirs^  44,  45. 

But,  besides  these  motives  fisr  Mn  Pitt's 
apparent  acquiescence,  we  find  in  the  fore- 
soing  extract  a  clue  to  what,  we  have  no 
doubt,  was  the  main  and  deciding  caiise. 
He  probablv  foresaw  that  the  continental 
alliances  and  subsidiary  treaties  then  nego> 
dating  would  aiibrd  a  higher  and  more  po- 
pular  ground  of  resignation  thsn  mere  per- 
sonal disgusts ;  nor  was  he  mistaken,  in 
September,  1755,  the  kins:  returned  from 
Hanover  with  a  subsidiary  treaty  wMi  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  fbr  13.000 -men;  and 
another  with  Russia,  for  40,000,  was  signed 
soon  after  his  arrival.  Within  a  few  days, 
and  before  the  treaties  had  received  the 
sanction  of  parliament,  a  draft  for  100,000/. 
on  account  of  the  Russian  subsidy  was  pre- 
sented at*  the  British  exchequer.  Legge, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Bxchequer,  consulted 
Mr.  Pitt ;  they  concurred  in  refiising  to  pay 


the  bill.  Parliament  met  on  the  18th  No- 
vember, 1755^  and  exhibited  the  extraordi- 
nary scene  of  the  CkaneeUor  rfihe  Exehem 
quer  and  the  Pmfmaster  opposing  the  trea* 
ties  of  the  Crown  both  in  their  details  and 
principles.  Oa  this  occasran  Mr.  Pitt  re» 
newed  his  « PUtkks^'  as  Horace  Walpole 
calls  them,  against  the  Wedorate  and  all  the 
other  objects  of  the  king's  personal  predi* 
lection.  The  ministry  1^  treated  still  mere 
severely.  The  reported  speechee  give  little 
idea  of  the  variety  and  vigour  of  these  ha« 
rangues.  We  most  borrow  the  dramatic 
sketches  bf  Walpole. 

In  a  letter  to  Qeneral  Conway  (16th  No- 
vember, 1755),  after  mentk)ning  the  brilliaat 
speech  of  Mr.  Hamilton  (which  ewned  him 
his  cognomen),  he  proceeds  ^— 

« You  win  ask  what  eanbabejroiid  this  y  No. 
thiag— 4>at  what  waa  heyaod  what  ever  waa  and 
that  waa  Pitt*.  He  apolLe  at  paat  one  for  an  hour 
and  thirty  .five  minutee.  There  waa  more  humoor, 
wit,  vivacity,  fine  lan^age,  more  boldn^te,  in  ahort, 
more  aatomahing  perieetions  than  even  joo,  who 
a»  Head  to  htm,  can  conoeive.  He  waa  not  vary 
ahuaivevjal  voiy  attacking  on  all  aidaa.  He  ridk 
culed  my  Lord  Hillsborough;  emahed  poor  Sir 
George  PLyttelton] ;  crucified  the  attorney  [Mar- 
ray  1;  laahed  n(iy  Lord  Oranville ;  painted  my  Lord 
of  NeWeaatle ;  atta^ced  Mr.  Fox ;  and  even  hinted 
up  to  the  Duka  of  Cumberland  himaalf.* 

No  wonder  that  on  the  20th  Pitt  and 
Legge  were  dismissed.  George  and  James 
GrenviUe  followed  them ;  hot  their  late  ffiaod 
Lytteltou  remained  behind,  and  was  re- 
warded v^ith  Legged  office  of  ohancellorof 
the  exchequer* 

Mr.  Fox  now  took  a  farther  step  in  ad- 
vance ;  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  statOt 
and  some  minor  promotions  filled  the  vaca^ 
ed  places ;  and  a  ministry  was  constituted 
under  the  countenance  of  the  Duke  of  Ciun- 
berland,  united  in  opinioo,  powerful  in  par^ 
lisment,  stcoqg  in  the  closet,  not  at  first  un- 
aeoeptable  to  the  pubKo,  and,  in  short,  with 
every  element  of  strength  and  stability  but 
one-^Mr*  Pitt  did  not  l^long  to  it. 

A  very  important  oircumstaace  attended 
Mr.  Pitts  dismissal,  of  which  it  is  strange 
that  no  trace  shoukl  be  found  in  these  vo- 
hiroes, — he  accepted  a  pension  of  1000/.  a. 
year.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that,  loose 
as  was  the  political  morality  of  the  day  on 
such  points,  the  public  was  not  a  little  shocic 
ed  at  a  pension  given  and  sccepted  under 
sueh-clrcumstances.  It  looks  like  a  bribe 
ofiered  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  fears  to 
Mr.  Pitt's  venality ;  but  it  admits  of  another, 
and,  we  hope,  truer  construction.  The 
Duke  of  Newcaitle  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  what- 
ever were  his  fimlts,  was  at  least  of  a  most  j 
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placable  and  genefoiMidiifoiitkHi;  benugbt. 
iherefbfe,  hare  been  boneally  reluctaot  to 
pennit  a  ooUeague  wbo  bad  bold  aucb  bigb 
office,  and  atill  filled  ao  Uige  a  apace  in  tbe 
public  eye,  to  foil  into  the  aordid  inoonve- 
aienoe  of  a  narrow  fortune ;  nor  is  it  dia* 
araditable  to  Mr.  Pitt,  tbat,  strong  in  bia 
cooaeioua  booour  and  inte^itv.  be  waa  not 
afraid  to  accept  a  favour  wbicb  be  tbougbt 
hJM  aerYicea  bad  earned. 

Howerer  tbat  may  be,  tbe  penaion  at 
least  did  not  mollify  Mr.  Pitt'a  oppoaitioi|« 
It  probably  made  bira  take  a  still  bigber 
ana  bolder  tone — c&ntriL  a$idt7iH»r  m — in 
order  to  eidude  all  auapioion  of  being.in- 
ittmced  by  sue b  pertonal  considerationa. 
The  debatea  are,  aa  umiel,  acantily  and 
feebly  reported*  and  wbat  we  know  of  tboae 
lively  and  vehement  discussions  is  from 
Honue  Walpole'a  Memoirs :  but  bis  notes, 
though  made  with  bia  usual  apirit,  are  ne- 
eesaarily  imperfect  and  frequently  very  ob- 
scure ;  strikmg  images*  personal  satire,  and 
occasionally  a  brilliant  passage,  are  pre- 
terved,  but  tbe  tram  of  arffument  and 
tbe  substantial  mtitter  of  the  debate  is  gene* 
rallv  lost ;  and  they  give  us  rather  sketches 
of  the  manner  than  a  view  of  tbe  objects  and 
mrgunk^nts  of  tbe  speakers :  but  such  as 
they  are,  they  are  very  aUe  and  very  curi- 
oas  pictures  of  conflicts  no  where  else  to  be 
found)  and  form,  as  we  formerly  said,  by 
moob  the  moat  valuable  part  of  the  Me' 
wunrsf  which,  when  tbe  writer  apeaks  in 
his  own  person,  are  disfigured  by  as  much 
prejudice,  partiality,  paaaioa,  arid  what  is 
still  worse,  insincerity,  aa  any  party  libel 
^t  ever  was  written. 

in  the  course  of  1756,  tbe  loes  of  Minorca, 
Ihe  fotlure  of  Admiral  Byng,  the  capture 
of  Oswego  in  the  West,  and  of  Calcutta  in 
the  East,  completed  the  vnpopokirtty  of  the 
ministry,  and  of  course  eialted  ia  a  pro- 
portkmable  degree  the  opponenta  of  their 
measures.  Thef  had  also  a  serious  internal 
loss-^Obief  Justice  Ryder  died ;  and  Mur- 
ray, in  spite  of  the  Duke  of  Newcaatle's 
intreaties,  insisted  on  bia  right  to  succeed 
him.  At  no  time  would  Murray  have  fore- 
|;one  this  great  and  fitting  preferment;  but 
m  tbe  prospect  of  such  a  storm  as  waa  now 
impendiag,  he  was  infinitely  happy  to  find 
Micb  a  high  and  honourable  refuge.  Ia  this 
posture  of  afiairs  Mr.  Pitt  waa  become^  even 
m  the  opinion'of  the  King  bioMelf,  an  in- 
evitable necessity.  The  first  project  was  to 
i^raft  him  on  the  old  stock,  but  he  boklly  re^ 
used  to  take  any  part  till  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle should  be  removed.  He  likewise 
refused  civilly,  but  firmly,  to  act  with  Mr. 
Fox.  Mr.  Fox  ther^ipon  saddenly  resigned 
Duke,  much    offended    with    Fox, 


baldonond  atlein|i(ed  other  armngCTAents — 
all  failing,  be  was  hiia0elf(inNovember,1756) 
obliged  to  abdicate,  after  having  filled  the 
offices  of  secretary  of  state  and  first  lord  of 
the  ureasury  for  thirty*two  years.  Tbe 
King  bad  now  no  alternative  but  Mr.  Pitt 
and  bJs  firieods*  Mr.  Pitt  took  for  bimaelf 
tbe  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  waa  placed  at  tbe  bead  of  the 
treasury,  Lord  Temple  became  first  lord  of 
tbe  admiralty, Mr.  Legge,  agpiin  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  George  Grenville,  trea- 
aurer  of  the  navy,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  small 
Pittite  connection  were  provided  for,  with 
little  change,  in  tbe  subordinate  ofikea.. 

During  all  these  arrangemeots  Mr.  Pitt 
waa  confined  by  the  gout — camteMiemU^f 
enough  to  a  man  of  his  taste,  wbo  profeiised 
to  bfUe.  tbe  peraonal  detaila  of  pstrooage. 
Lord  Temple  md  Lord  Bute  (fortiiere  waa 
a  comptete  underatanding  with  Lstcesler 
Houie)  seemed  to  have  the  chief  manage- 
ment. The  King  waa  exceedingly  rehic- 
tant  to  tbe  whole  system,  both  principles  and 
persona,  and  was  particularly  displeaaed  at. 
tbe  speech  put  tntp  bis  nuattb  by  tbe  new 
ministers — a  feeling  which  be  expresaed 
pleasantly  enough :  a  printer  was  prosecuted 
for  publishing  a  spurious  speech,  on  which 
tbe  King  expresaed  *  a  hope  tbat  the  roan's 
punisbn^t  might  be  of  tbe  nikieot  mm, 
for  he  had  read  both  speech^  and,  as  fiir 
as  be  understood  either  of  them,  he  liked 
the  spurious  speech  better  than  bis 
own.' 

The  state  of  public  afifarrs  at  the  aocea^ 
sion  of  this  admfnistration  was  discourag- 
ing, and,  to  anybody  but  Mr,  Pitt,  would 
have  been  in  every  way  embarrassing ;  but 
Mr.  Pitt  was-^by  that  species  of  moral 
courage  which  his  adversaries  called  impu* 
dence,  and  which  certainly  was  a  very  bold 
self-confidence*— ahraya  equal,  nay  superior, 
to  tbe  emergencies  of  bis  position.  Not> 
withstanding  hia  former  and  his  recent  pro> 
teats  against  German  alliances,  a  treaty  of 
subsidy  was  signed  with  the  King  of  Pru9- 
sia,  for  the  avowed  defence  of  Hanover,  and 
Mr.  Pitt's  first  appearance  as  MinUler  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  to  propose  a 
vote  of  200,000/.  on  that  account.  Mr.  Fox 
reminded  bim  with  some  bitterness  of  a 
phrase  which  he  bad  lately  used,  that  *Hft- 
novei'  was  a  millsiime  round  the  neck  of 
England  ;'  but  Pitt,  as  was  usual  with  bim 
on  such  OQcations,  replied  with  temper  and 
moderation,  and  wiaely  declined  to  push  m 
recriminatory  discussion  to  e^tremitiea 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  embar- 
rassing. In  his  office  and  in  the  Cabinet  he 
immediately  adopted  the  ooost  vigoroas 
measures  bt  repairing  our  disasters  in  tke 
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BiMt  and  the  West-^e  Rdt  ft.  siiecenAil 
exptidftion  against  the  Frendi  aettlernentc  on 
the  coast  of  Africa»  and  he  adopted^  if  he 
did  not  originate,  the  fortuoate  id^a  of  rais* 
iug  two  regiments  of  Htghlandersy  a  mea- 
sure wery  useful  ia  the  then  low  state  of  the 
army,  hut  still  more  important  towards  re> 
conciling  the  highland  clans  and  Scotland 
in  generaUo  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  Un- 
der his  countenance  G^rge  Tewnshend 
brought  in  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
miliiia,  by  which  England  would  be  relievied 
IVom  the  disgraceful  necessity  she  had  lately 
undergone  of  hiring  over  foreign  troops  on 
any  menace  of  rebellion  or  invasion. 

The  only  point  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  appears 
to  have  shown  any  weakness^  was  the  afiair 
of  Admiral  Byng«  It  seems  .geoerally  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  willing  tbat  the  unhappy 
officer  should  be  pardoned*— but  he  wished 
to  throw  the  unpopularity  of  the  act  on  the 
King  personally.  This,  if  true,  was  a  la- 
mentable deficiency  of  moral  courage  and 
of  right  deling,  and  a  grave  error  in  a  con- 
atitutional  point  of  view.  We,  however,  con- 
fess we  have  some  doubt  of  what  has  been 
stated  of  Mr.  Pitt's  sentiments  on  this  me- 
lancholy occasion.  Mr.  Pitt  must  have  be- 
lieved the  sentence  to  have  been  not  only 
legal  but  just— for  else,  her  who  permlued 
the  execution,  would  have  been  guilty  of  the 
worst  of  murders;  but  we  even  doubt 
whether  be  really  thought  it  a  case  for  the 
royal  mercy — for  when  a  respite  of  the 
sentence  became  nnavoidable  in  conse- 
quence of  the  parliamentary  inquiry  into 
some  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Cotirt  Martial,  Mr.  Pitt  himself  annouaoed 
it  in  a  message  from  the  King— worded  with 
superfluous  severity,  fbr  the  obvious  purpose 
of  removing  aH  stispicion  that  the  respite  im- 
plied any  disposition  to  pardon,  if  the  sen- 
tence should  be  found  legal.  It  begins 
thus: — 

"  *Hm  Majestj,  agreeably  to  hie  royal  word,  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  and  of  example  to  the  dwbipline 
of  the  navy,  and  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  the 
nation,  was  determined  to  hate  let  the  law  take  Us 
«ettrM  with  relation  to  Admiral  Bya|r,  upon  Mon- 
day next,  and  rtMiaied  all  ssUeitatwns  to  the  eofUra- 
ry.'-^Thackeray'o  Life  of  Chat,  v.  i.  p.  275. 

And  after  stating  that  the  King  tbinkt  it 
right  to  suspend  the  exepution  till  tbo  aV- 
k^ed  illegality  be  inquired  into,  it  eoocludes : 

*  His  Majesty  is  determined  to  let  this  $enUnde 
be  carried  into  execution,  unless  it  shall  appear  from 
the  said  examination  that  Admiral  Byng  wasun-t 
justly  condemned.' — /6« 

Surely  Mr.  Pitt— though  he  spoke  in  a 
abort  debate  which  followed  with  becoming 
humanity  towards  the  prisoner— could  not 
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have  penned  and  presented  th»  message,  if 
he  had  not  fully  determmed  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  sentence,  if  legally  valid,  was  mo- 
rally just,  and  ou^t  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. » 
From  the  moment  that  the  new  ministry 
was  formed  there  existed  a  formidable  oom* 
bination  of  all  the  excluded  politicians^  and  a 
series  of  intrigties,  even  in  the  royal  closeti 
to  overthrow  it;  and  these  e^ts  wero 
aided  by  a  great  indiscretion  committed  by 
Lord  Temple,  the  new  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  even  before  the  ministerial  an* 
rangeraents  had  been  fully  completed.  Oa 
a  recent  panic  of  invadofi  parliament  had 
addressed  the  King  to  bring  over  some  of 
his  Hanoverian  troopa:  they  were  now  to 
be  sent  back;  and  in  the  address  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  King  on  this  oeca» 
sion,  a  clause  of  thanks  was  inserted  to  his 
Majesty  for  having  brought  them  over.  Thia 
Lord  Temple  resented  as  a  slight  upon 
those  who,  like  himself,  had  formerly  op* 
posed  the  introduction  of  the  Hanoveriausft 
and  became  down  out  of  a  sick-bed  to  coo* 
demn  it ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  protested  that  ho 
would  not  accept  the  seals  if  any  similar 
clause  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Cum^ 
mons.  This  early  opposition  of  the  new 
ministers  to  a  very  ordinary  and  proper 
mark  of  respect  to  the  King  created  a  bad 
impression,  and  emboldened  the  intriguers 
to  commence  their  attestnt  at  dissolving  the 
ministry,  by  persuading  the  King  to  dismiss 
Lord  Temple.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  just  about  to  set  out  to  command  the 
army  assembled  for  the  protection  of  Hano- 
ver, and  he  positively  refused  to  go  while 
Mn  Pitt  and  his  friends  continued  in  power* 
The  King,  who  had  been  at  first  pleased 
with  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct,  both  in  the  closet 
and  in  the  cabinet,  had,  since  Byng's  affair, 
taken  a  decided  aversion  to  him,  as  well  aa 
to  Lord  Temple.  He  was,  therefore^  easily 
persuaded  to  adopt  the  proposition  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  Lord  Temple  and 
his  board  of  admiralty  were  dismissed  in 
tho  first  days  of  April,  1757,  and  Lord 
Winchelsea  and  a  new  board  appointed.  It 
was  expected  that  on  this  Mr.  Pitt  would 
have  resigned;  but  he  wisely  determined 
*  not  to  save  his  enemiea  any  trouble,  and 
attended  his  duty  at  court  with  increased 
assiduity.'  He  showed  no  symptom  of  retir- 
ing. Time  pressed-^the  day  appointed  for 
the  duke's  departure  was  come,  but,  he 
would  not  ^o  till  the  ministry  waa  changed 
—and  so,  abotit  a  week  after  Lord  Temple'a 
removal,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge  were 
alao  formally  dismissed,  even  before  any 
arrangement  had  been  made  to  repUoe 
them.                                       •   ^  '  T 
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It  is  impofltibte  to  eoneeire  the  fermBnt 
that  tlus  rash  proceeding  ejcited  Unoagbout 
the  coantry.  The  names  of  Pitt  and  Legge 
were  every^ere  the  ttgnal  for  the  most 
enthusiastic  acclamations.  The  freedom  of 
mlmost  every  corporation  in  England  was 
presented  to  the  patriot  martyrs  in  costly 
boxes.  It  was  a  general  frenzy,  which  had 
no  small  effect  in  increasbg  thd  difficulty 
of  finding  men  bold  enough  to  take  the 
Tacattt  offices  in  such  a  storm  of  uopcnmla* 
fity  as  menaced  them.  The  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire remained  at  the  head  of  the  ties* 
•ury  till  his  successor  should  be  named; 
but  no  successor  was  to  be  found.  Those 
who  had  made  the  mischief  were  afraid  to 
profit  by  it ;  all  was  anarchy.  The  King 
iiad  reckoned  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Fox.  The  Duke,  who  was  o&nded  with 
Fox,  refused,  and  Fox  could  do  nothing 
alone. 

The  King  at  last,  through  the  mediation 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  consented  that  an  ad. 
ministration  shonki  be  formed  on  a  union  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Let- 
esfter  Houu ;  but  when  it  was  proposed,  un- 
der this  new  arrangement,  to  dismiss  Lord 
Winchelsea,  who  had  so  lately  accepted  the 
Admiralty  to  oblige  the  King,  and  to  replace 
Lord  Temple  in  the  cabinet,  the  King  at 
once  rejected  the  proposals,  and  all  was  at 
sea  again.  Throiighout  this  affair  his  Ma- 
jesty had  employed  Lord  WaldegraTo,  as 
mmicuB  eurim,  to  negotiate  with  the  different 
parties.  He  was  now  reduced  to  the  necea- 
tktj  of  applying  to  him  to  take  the  lead  in  a 
ministry  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  To 
tfiis  wild  scheme  Lord  Waldegrave  assented, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Fox,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Lord  Winchelsea,  and  Lord  Gran- 
Tille,  who  was  as  bold  and^adventurous  as  in 
his  earlier  days;  bnt  Fox  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  soon  took  fright ;  the  whole  system 
broke  down ;  and  the  King  was  at  last  fore* 
ed  to  employ  Lord  Mansfield  to  negotiate 
with  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  their 
own  ternw.  The  negotiation  thus  opened  by 
Lord  lUansfield  was  continued  and  concluded 

Sr  the  more  acceptable  roediatbn  of  Lord 
ardwicke ;  and  on  the  29th  June,  1757,  it 
Was  announced  in  the  Gasette  that  the  King 
had  been  pleased  to  re^delirer  the  seal  of  Be* 
eretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  whom  a  few  months  before  Mr. 
Pitt  had  peremptorily  excluded,  again  be- 
eame  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  the 
•UgUimu^  Lord  Granville,  President  of  the 
Council ;  Lord  Temple  was  Privy  Seal ;  the 
Attorney-General,  Uenley,  afterwards  Lord 
Northiogton,  became  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal ;  and  Pratt,  afterwards  Lord  Cam. 
den,  succeeded  as  Attorney-General;  but  the 


appotntnents  thai  exoited  most  surprise  were 
those  of  Lord  Anson,  who,  after  all  the  oblo* 
quy  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  had  recently 
showered  on  him— -most  unjustly  as  they  now 
confessed— was  replaced  at  the  Admiralty, 
and  of  Mr.  Pox,  who,  after  all  his  higher 
projects,  was  cooteot  to  M  back  into  Mrv 
Pitt's  former  place  of  Paymaster. 

Now  began  that  brilliant  period  of  our  hisr 
tory,  Mr.  Pitt's  administration;  and  how- 
ever liable  to  the  imputations  of  factioaand 
inconsistency  was  his  road  to  power,  it  can- 
not be  denied  diat  he  exercised  it  with  pa- 
triotism, epirit,  and  soooess.  At  his  access 
sion  the  fortunes  ot  England  and  her  allies 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb :  discord  at  home ; 
disasters  abroad;  a  general  despondency. 
His  appointment  seemed,  like  an  deetric 
shock,  to  awake  and  vivify  and  invigoraie 
all.  It  may  be  said  that  many  of  his  projecle 
ifere  injudicious,  and  many  of  his  measures 
fiaulures;  that  he  owed  something  to  luck, 
and  a  great  deal  to  the  indomitable  spirit 
and  astonishing  success  of  the.King  of  Pme> 
sia.  All  this  is  true ;  but  it  rather  enhances 
than  detracts  from  the  fame  of  the  man,  tliat 
his  projects,  even  when  injudicious,  were  no- 
ble ;  tluit  he  trimnphed  over  Mures ;  seem* 
ed  to  guide  Fortune ;  and  was  capable  of 
appreciating  the  genius,  of  invigorating  thp 
apirit,  and  of  anticipating  and  improving  the 
successes  of  Frederick  &  Great. 

From  this  period  the  biography  of  Mr* 
Pitt  is  the  history  of  Europe— indeed  we  may 
say  of  the  world :  lor  there  was  no  quarter 
of  the  globe  in  which,  for  near  twenty  years, 
in  or  out  of  office,  his  commanding  influence 
was  not  felt ;  and  we  shall  have  henceforth 
only  to  notice  those  points  of  his  conduct  or 
character  on  which  this  correspondence  af- 
fords any  new  or  explanatory  light. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable- of  these  is  a 
secret  project  which  he  opened  to  our  mini» 
ter  at  Madrid,  soon  after  he  received  th^ 
seals,  for  ceding  Gibraltar  to  Spain  in  ex- 
change for  Minorca,  and  on  condition  of 
Spain's  joining  in  the  war  we  were  then  car. 
rying  on  against  F  ranee.  We  can  easily  ima- 
gine how  Mr.  Pitt  would— a  few  months 
earlier,  or  a  few  years  later — have  fulmiaal- 
ed  against  this  attempt  to  purchase  a  diver- 
sion in  kvour  of  Hanover  at  the  expense  ef 
Gibraltar;  for  so,  without  much  exaggera^ 
tkm,  this  project  might  be  characterised ;  and 
we  at  this  day  can  hardly  imagine  how  such 
a  sacrifice  could  have  been  the  unanimous 
proposition  of  the  cabinet ;  but  the  cause*-r 
we  will  not  say  the  justification — arose  frons 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  Faction  had  so  in- 
flamed the  public  mind  on  the  recent  loss  of 
Minoroa  and  had  so  sfreatly  exaggerated  its 
importance,  that  the  delosion  extended  itself 
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etea  to  those  who  had  nuMd  it»  and  blukM 
the  aagacJQr  of  Mr.  Pitt  himself. 

As  a  ■pecimen  of  the  lofty  spirit  with 
which  Mr«  Pitt  did  the  puUic  bosiness,  it  has 
beea  confidently  relatea  that 

*  A  fleet  and  an  aimy  were  taeeinbled :  the  des- 
tlnatioB  wms  kept  a  profound  eeeret  It  is  not  a  lit- 
tie  remarkable,  that  when  Mr.  Pitt  ordered  the  fleet 
to  be  ednipped,  and  appointed  the  period  for  its  be- 
ing at  tne  place  of  rendexvons.  Lord  Anson  said, 
*  it  was  impossible  to  eomplj  with  the  order :  the 
ships  ooidd  not  be  eot  ready  in  the  time  limited ; 
and  he  wanted  to  Snow  whire  tkiy  were  g9ing^  in 
order  to  vietaal  them  accordingly.'  Mr.  Pitt  replied 
that  if  the  ships  were  not  ready  at  the  time  repaired, 
he  would  lay  tbe  matter  before  the  King,  and  im. 
peach,  his  Lordship  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
spirited  menace  produced  the  men-of-war  and  trans, 
pofts,  aU  readf,  in  perfect  complianee  with  theorder.* 
i— iilMOii's  AneedoieSt  vol.  i.  p.  S71. 

It  is  Strange  that  this  writer  should  have 
thought  such  an  extravagant  usurpation  as  is 
here  stated  either  possible  in  fact,  or  credita* 
bte  to  Mr.  Pitt  if  he  had  attempted  it ;  or 
that  he  could  have  remained  an  hour  the 
colleague  of  Lord  Anson,  after  having  thus 
(convicted  him  of  ignorance,  falsehood,  or 
disaflbction.  The  truth  is  that  the  story  is 
altogether  unfounded. 

Equally  so  is  another  story  told  by  the 
same  authority,  and  still  more  generally  be- 
lieved : — 

*  During  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  he  wrote  the 
Instructions  [for  the  naval  officers]  himself,  and  sent 
them  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  be  signed; 
mboa^orderinghiaeeerttturytoftuaekeitofwkite 
pnper  over  the  writing.  Thus  they  were  kept  in 
perfect  ignorance  of  wnat  thev  signed,  and  the  se- 
eretaiy  and  clerks  of  the  board  were  all  in  the  same 
state  of  exclusion.' — lb.  voL  L  p.  969. 

It  is  astonishing  how  such  an  absurd  story 
could  have  been  for  a  moment  credited ;  a 
proceedioff  so  unconstitutional,  so  destruc- 
tive of  all  legal  and  official  responsibility  in 
public  servants,  would,  indeed^  have  deserv- 
ed impeachment;  it  would  have  been  also 
an  idle  and  gratuitous  insult — for  the  same 
4>bject  might  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
Tegular  and  not  unusual  form  of  an  order 
from  the  Admiralty  Board  to  their  sea^ffi- 
cars  to  obey  such  mstnictions  as  they  should 
reoeive  from  his  Majesty  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State — a  mod©  of  proceeding  conve- 
nient, and,  indeed,  almost  necessary  in  con- 
joint expeditions,  and  particularly  where 
great  secrecy  is  desirable ;  but  we  can  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  modes  of  transacting  bu- 
siness between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Admiralty  were  in  no  respect  diflerent 
in  Mr.  Pitt's  time  from  what  they  had  been 
in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's.  It  was  Mr. 
Pitt's  happiness  and  glory  to  infuse  life  and 
•pirit  into  all  the  departments  of  his  adminis- 
tration ;  but  the  alleged  usorpation  of  author- 


ity would  have  been  at  ooee  illegal  and 
absurd,  insulting  to  his  colleagues,  and  ia« 
jurious  to  the  public  interests.  In  short,  we 
can  take  upon  ourselves  to  assert  that  both 
these  anecdotes  are  uiter^  false. 

About  this  time  an  incident  occurred 
which  had  nearly  occasioned  Mr.  Piu's  re* 
signation.  Lord  Temple,  who  was  on  every 
account  displeasing  to  the  King,  asked  for 
the  Garter,  through  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle, concealing,  out  of  delicacy,  as  he  slated^ 
the  solicitation  from  Mr.  Pitt  When  the 
affair  came  to  Mr.  Pitt's  knowledge,  he, 
without  any  concert  with  Lord  Temple^ 
urged  his  suit  with  great  earnestness  as  a 
personal  favour  to  be  done  to  himself;  but 
finding  that  tbe  King  was  not  disposed  to 
comply,  he  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  New^ 
castle  the  following  characteristic  but  surely 
very  unreasonable  letter  :— 

September  27,1759.    ' 

•  My  Lord, — A  contfamation  of  the  sfight  emp. 
tion  I  had  npon  roe,  together  with  a  large  fnofeasa 
of  the  deep  sense  I  must  have  of  nnezuspled  do» 
pressions, j>reventa  my  having  the  honoor  of  meet- 
ing your  Grace  at  Kensington  to-morrow. 

•  Unconscious  as  I  am  of  want  of  fidelity  and 
dfllgenoe,  in  sustaming  the  vast  and  dangerous  load 
his  Majesty  has  heen  pleased  to  lay  on  my  feeble 
shoulders,  I  will  forbear  now  and  for  ever  entering 
into  a  subject  where  I  may  possibly  judge  amiss^ 
and  wherein,  above  all  things,  I  must  wish  not 
greatly  to  err.  I  shall  therefore  rest  it  on  the  judg. 
ment  of  others,  at  all  tfanes  much  better  than  mine, 
whether,  considering  Lord  Temple*s  station  and  my 
own,  the  pretension  in  question  has  anything  in  i^ 
exorbitant,  or  derogatory  to  the  King's  honour,  or 
contrary  to  Uie  good  of  his  a&irs.  All  I  mean  at 
present  to  tronbie  yomr  Grace  with  is  to  desire,  that 
wkennemtmjfreluetmii  H^  ok^U  bring  me  up  tk$ 
otoire  of  Kensington,  and  mis  me  with  the  duet  of 
the  anteehamber,  I  may  learn,  once  for  all,  whether 
the  King  continues  finally  inexorable  and  obdurate 
to  aU  such  united  entreaties  and  remonstranees,  ai^ 
except  towards  mo  and  mine,  never  fail  of  success. 

I  beg  your  Grace  to  believe  that  I  am  particu. 
larly  sorry  to  be  loroed  to  add  this  to  all  the  oUigtag 
trouble  yoM  have  been  so  good  as  to  take  already  oa 
such  an  occasion,  and  that  I  am  evert  with  gieai 
trathi  and  respect,'  dto.  dte*  &««— 4roL  i.  pp.  449^ 
434. 

It  is  a  strange  contrast  to  Mr.  Piu's 
proud  and  proudly-expressed  contempt  for 
<  ihe  dust  of  the  antechamber^^  that  the  object 
of  this  indignation  was  no  greater  than  a 
riband  for  Lord  Temple — to  which  the  two 
other  candidates — Prince  Ferdinand,  who 
bad  just  won  the  battle  of  Crevelt — and  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  had  an  old 
promise — had  infinitely  better  claims;  and 
still  less  justifiable  is  Mr.  Pitt's  readiness  to 
cast  ofif  <  the  vast  and  dangerous  lead*  of 
public  interests  which  at  that  moment  was 
imposed  upon  him,  on  account  of  this  com- 

Kratively  trifling  oSence.     The   truth  we 
heve  to  be,  that  Lord  Temple  was  die-  j 
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satisfied  with  the  Eihg^s  personal  deportmeot 
towards  him,  and  threatened  to  resign  if  he 
did  not  receive  this  garter  by  way  of  repa- 
ration. His  resrgnntion,  however  unreason- 
able,  would,  probably—circumstanced  and 
connected  as  they  were — have  rendered  that 
of  Mr.  Pitt  unavoidable;  and  he  probaWy 
penned  this  strong  and  menacing  remon- 
strance to  prevent  such  embarrassing  con- 
sequences. Lord  Temple,  however,  did 
resign  on  the  13th  November,  beseeching 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  brothers  not  to  follow  his 
example;  but  on  further  consideration,  he 
was  induced,  three  days  after,  to  resume  the 
privy  seal,  and  in  the  following  February 
was  invested  with  the  Garter.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  discussion  that  the  news  arrived  of 
Wolfe's  victory,  and  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
which  raised  Mr.  Pitt's  fame  and  popularity 
so  high  that  we  cannot  understand  why, 
whatever  concessions  induced  Lord  Temple 
to  return  to  office  on  the  19lh,  should  not 
have  been  readily  made  to  prevent  his  re- 
signation on  the  18th. 

This  internal  schism  being  healed,  the 
aflairs  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  country 
flowed  in  a  full  tide  of  success — in  the  very 
height  of  which  died,  suddenly  but  not  pre- 
maturely, King  George  11. ;  an  event  which, 
for  the  moment,  made  no  alieratlon,  either 
in  domestic,  foreign,  or  military  affairs.  Mr. 
Pitt  had  been,  of  late  years,  intimately  con- 
Dected  with  Lord  Bute,  Who  had  the  greatest 
share  of  the  young  king's  favour  and  confi- 
dence. The  speech  was  drawn,  in  its  gen- 
eral form,  by  Lord  Hardwicke.  Mr.  Pitt 
added  one  paragraph ;  and  it  appears,  from 
the  Hardwicke  Papers,  that  after  the  whole 
had  been  settled  by  the  cabinet,  the  king 
added  the  following  words  in  his  own  hand : 

•  Born  and  edaeated  in  thii  oonntry,  I  gloiy  in 
tira  name  of  Britun ;  and  the  peculiar  happineta  of 
my  life  will  ever  oonaiat  in  proraotinir  the  welfare 
ef  a  people  wfaoae  loyalty  and  warm  aflbctlon  to  me 
I  consider  as  the  greateet  and  most  permanent  ae* 
eurity  of  my  thrtme.' — lb,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

Ilie  first  politieal  event  that  disturt)ed  the 
placid  current  of  domestic  aflTairs  was  the 
substitution,  on  the  19th  March,  1761,  of 
Lord  Bute  for  Lord  Holdernesse,  as  the 
^iher  secretary  of  state ;  and  the  dismissal 
of  Mr.  Legge  from  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Of  these  events,  the  Cor- 
respoodeace  gives  no  account ;  except  in 
some  extracts  from  the  intercepted  letten 
of  some  of  the  foreign  ministers  at  our  court, 
from  which,  as  well  as  from  other  sources, 
we  gather,  as  indeed  might  naturally  be  sup. 
posed,  that  these  changes  had  Mr.  Pitt's 
concurrence.  Though  he  and  Mr.  Legge 
bad  been  accidentally  coupled  in  popnlarity,  i 


they  had  beeonie  somewhat  estranged,  Mr. 
Legge  having  re-attached  hinoself  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle;  and  these  changes  were 
by.  some  supposed  to  be  but  preludes  to  an 
attempt  against  the  Duke  himself,  (vol.  iL 
p.  101.)  All  went  on,  however,  with  appa- 
rent cordiality  till  the  autumn  of  1761,  when 
Mr.  Pitt,  discovering  that  Spain  had  signed 
with  France  the  alliance  called  the  Family 
Compact,  proposed  to  the  Cabinet  an  imme- 
diato  declaraiion  of  war  against  Spain.  The 
Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Templej 
being  against  this  measure,  which  seemed 
to  them  precipitate,  Mr.  Pitt  and  hi?  lord- 
ship  resigned.  When  he  waited  on  the 
young  king  to  resign  the  seals,  the  interview 
was  cordial  and  almost  afieciionate ;  and 
the  dignified  and  gracious  demeanour  of  the 
king  affected  Mr.  Pitt,  (who  had  rather  ex- 
pected a  different  reception,)  to  tears.  The 
king  lamented  the  loss  of  such  a  servant* 
but  intimated  that  he  was  adverse  to  the 
sudden  declaration  of  war  ;  adding,  that  if 
his  cabinet  had  even  been  unanimous  for  it, 
he  would  have  found  great  difficulty  in  con- 
senting. The  king  next  day  signified, 
through  Lord  Bute,  his  desire  of  conferring 
on  Mr.  Pitt  some  substantial  mark  of  favour 
—suggesting  the  sinecure  governraeAt  of  the 
newly-conquered  province  of  Canada,  with 
a  salary  of  5000/. ;  or  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Duchy,  with  a  similar  salary.  To  this 
proposition  Mr.  Pitt  ceplied  in  that  strange 
and  stilted  style  which  was habituaito him  on 
such  occasions : 

n,   ,     ^    ^  •  October  %  1761. 

*  My  Lord— Overwhelmed  with  the  extent  of  hie 
Majeaty'8  gracious  goodness  towards  me,  I  desire 
the  favour  of  jour  Lordship  to  lay  me  at  the  royal 
feet,  with  the  humble  tribute  of  the  most  unfeigned 
and  respectful  gratitude.  Penetrated  with  the  boun- 
teous favour  of  a  most  benign  sovereign  and  master 
I  am  confounded  with  his  condescension  in  deign- 
ing to  bestow  one  thought  about  any  inclination  of 
his  servant,  with  regard  to  the  modes  of  extending 
to  ne  markt  of  his  Boyal  beneficence. 

'Any  pablic  mark  of  his  Jtf  ajosty*e  approbation. 
flowing  from  sUch  a  spontaneous  source  of  clemeA. 
cy,  will  be  my  comfort  and  my  glory ;  and  I  can- 
not but  be  highly  sensible  of  all  those  circumslancca, 
so  peonliariy  honourable,  which,  attending  the  fint 
of  the  two  ideas  siiggeeted  to  me  by  his  Majeety's 
direction,  have  been  mentioned.  Commanded^ 
however,  as  I  am  by  the  King,  in  a  manner  so  infi- 
nitely gracious,  not  to  suppress  my  thoughts  on  a 
snbjeat  of  this  exti«mc  delicacy,  I  trust  it  will  be 
judged  obodienoe,  not  prostunption,  if  I  express  the 
doubts  I  have  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  going  into 
either  of  the  offices  mentioned,  or  indeed,  consider- 
ing that  which  I  have  resigned,  going  again  into 
any  whatever. 

« Thus  mncb,  in  general,  I  have  ptenimed,  not 
without  pain  and  feac,  to  submit  to  his  If  ajesty% 
consideration;  too  proud  to  receive  any  mark  of 
the  King's  countenance  and  favour,  but,  above  all, 
doubly  happy  could  I  see  those  dearer  to  me  than 
^•elif  comfrtkended  in  that  monument  of  tayeA 
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mmobmitn  tmi  goaim§9^9itkwhkk  kk  JlkfMfy 
skmU  €m4it9otmd  to  dittittguUk  wu. 

*  I  cannot  conclude  ibis  letter,  already  much  too 
long,  without  expressing  my  warm  thanks  to  your 
Lordship  for  the  most  oMiging  manner  in  wtiieh 
fwt  hate  conveyed  to  me  hiaMajeity's.nmelDa*  in- 
teBttOBtt  and  assniiog  fmu  Lordsluf  Uiat  I  shim 
always  set  a  high  value  on  the  favourable  senti. 
ments  which  you  are  ple^ised  to  express  on  my 
subject 

*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,*  ^. 
— i5.  vol.  ii.  pp.  149, 150. 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  suggestion  above  printed  in 
Italics,  a  peerage  was  conferred  on  Lady 
Hester,  by  the  title  of  Baroness  Chatham, 
descendible  to  her  sons ;  and  a  pension  of 
8000/.  a  year  to  himself,  and  any  two  lives 
be  should  name.  He  named  Lady  Hester 
and  their  eldest  son. 

Mr.  Pitt's  popularity  again  suffered  consi- 
derably by  this  peerage  and  pension ;  but  a 
short  course  of  opposition,  as  always  happens, 
very  soon  and  very  completely  recovered  it, 
while  there  arose  a  prejudice  against  Lord 
Bute,  the  most  unjust,  but,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, the  most  violent,  that  ever,  we  believei 
assailed  any  minister :  '  he  was,'  says  Wal- 

tole,  •  abused  every  where,  even  before  he 
ad  time  to  do  the  least  wrong  thing.* 
Lord  Buto  was  desirous  of  peace,  and,  as 
the  first  step  towards  it,  wished  to  withdraw 
all  pecuniary  aid  from  the  King  of  Prussia : 
tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  very  consistently 
with  his  own  opinions,  but,  no  doubt,  also 
influenced  by  those  more  recently  adopted 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  for  continuing  the  system  of 
continental  alliances ;  but,  bavins  now  no  sup- 
port in  the  Cabinet,  he  resigned  on  the  29th 
May,  1762.  Lord  Bute  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  was  succeeded,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Grenville, 
who  had  separated  from  his  brother  and 
brother-in-law,  and  adhered  to  Lord  Bute. 
Mr.  Fox  continued  to  lead  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  as  he  had  done  sinc^  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Pitt. 

In  December  peace  was  made — in  our 
opinion  a  good  peace — but  it  became,  chiefly 
through  the  potency  of  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquence, 

Senerally  unpopular,  and   accelerated   the 
ownfall  of  those  who  had   hoped  that  it 
would  have  confirmed  their  power. 

The  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt,  at  this  moment, 
is  strikingly  expressed  by  Lord  Chester- 
field. 

•  I  should  naturally  thhik  that  thia  eeision  wiH  be 
a  atormy  one ;  that  it,  If  Mr.  Pttt  takes  an  active 

rl ;  but  t/  hfitpUiuedt  as  the  miuieten  say  he 
there  is  no  other  JSolus  to  blow  a  stprro.  The 
Dukes  of  Cumberland,  Newcastle,  and  Devonshire 
have  no  better  troops  to  attack  with  than  tlie  militia ; 
but  Pitt  aloae  is<pw  a^men.*— /(.,  v<rf.  ii.  p.  196. 


But  MtAuB,  nnfbnunttely,  was  not  jrieated; 
and  did  rcisa  a  itormof  anpopalarity  against 
Lord  Bute,  much  more  fierce,  we  have  Httld 
doubt,  than  he  inu^nded,aQd  which  prodoced 
eonsequtnoea  of  a  most  serious  and  d^pbra* 
ble  character  long  after  Lord  Bute  hacfceas- 
ed  to  take  any  share  whatsoever  in  pnbiio 
aiTaips. 

Before  this  storm  Lord  Bute  retired. 
Proud,  sensitive,  and  disinterested }  not  trails 
ed,  in  early  Kfe,  (which  alone  gires  nerves 
for  such  encounters,)  to  the  hdl-fighu  of 
politics,  he  wae  sick  of  his  painftil  pre-emi* 
nence,  and  suddenly,  on  the  8th  April,  17(^8^ 
to  the  surprise  of  friends  and  foes,  resigned; 
Mr.  Fox,  at  the  same  tinie,  abdicating  the 
lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  distinction 
which  he  had  so  long  coveted  and  for  so 
short  a  time  enjoyed.  Mr.  Greorge  Ghren* 
ville  succeeded  to  both,  in  the  united  offices 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Bxeheqoer.  Thb  change,  Instead 
of  appeasing,  only  inflamed  the  virulence  of 
faction  against  Lord  Bute,  whose  mere  pup« 
pets  the  new  ministers  were  supposed  to  be» 

This  administration,  rickety  from  its  birth; 
was  stiH  forther  ^feakened  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Lord  Bgremont,  one  of  the  seere* 
taries  of  state,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1763  { 
and  Lord  Bute,  not  only  without  any  concert 
with  them,  but  with  entTrely  opposite  views 
to  theirs,  undertook,  by  the  king's  com- 
mands, to  endeavour  to  mediate  the  return 
of  Mr.  Pitt  to  his  Majesty's  service,  whksh 
he  justly  thought  would  be  a  panacea  for  all 
the  publio  diseases. 

Lord  Bute's  interference  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  mediating  an  interview  be- 
tween the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt,  at  which  every 
thmg  was  graciotisly  conducted,  and,  as 
appeared,  amicably  arransed.  This  was  on 
Saturday,  the  27th ;  and  on  Sunday  Mr, 
Pitt  went  down  to  communicate  the  whole 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  fully  persuade^ 
from  the  King's  nuuioer  and  behaviour,  that 
*  the  thing  would  do.'  On  Monday,  bow- 
ever,  Mr.  Pitt  had  another  interview,  at 
which  the  scene  changed,  and  the  whole 
design  was  abandoned.  How  or  why  so 
promising  a  negociatu>n  so  suddenly  foiled 
has  always  been  a  mystery — -^hidi  we  had 
hoped  these  papers  would  have  eiplained ; 
but  they  do  not* 

We  look  upon  the  failure  of  thtfe  projected 
administration  as,  in  all  its  various  conse- 
quences, one  of  the  most  important  and  la* 
roentable  events  of  the  reign  of  Qeorge  HI. : 
it  would  probably  have  stifled  the  nascent 
insanity  about  Wilkes,  prevented  the  AmdL 
rican  Stamp  Act,  and  all  the  other  circum- 
stances of  George  Orenville's  subtequeot 
admintatration,  whioh  were  both  directly andjp 
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tionseauentialljrsodiiBatfOQs  to  thiseoaotry. 
Tlie  failure  was  oertaioly  act  uuiNitable  to 
Lord  Bute,  who  muet  beve  been  moartifiedk 
ae  wril  from  duty  to  tbe  King  ae  for  penon- 
al  reasons,  at  the  ill  sueoeaiof  a  oegOMciation 
which  he  had  prosperously  begoni  and  ia 
the  defeat  of  which  he  oould  have  no  under* 
hand  object  of  his  own ;  for  it  seems  that  be 
bad  himself  determined  to  take  no  part  in 
the  arrangement,  whatever  it  might  he.  We 
now  know  tbat,  from  this  time  forward,  he 
retired  Into  absolute  bond  fide  privacy,  and 
did,  in  fact,  contrary  to  the  incendiary  accu- 
aatioDS  of  the  time,  so  scrupulously  abstain 
from  all  communication  with  the  King,  that 
he  never  once  saw  him  in  private,  and  re- 
sented, as  a  personal  offence,  the  indiscre* 
tion— perbape  accidental— of  a  person  who 
once  attempted  to  bring  him  into  the  pre* 
•enee  of  his  Mi^iy  in  the  garden  of  a 
eoontry  house.  Lord  Chatham  spoke  of 
*  something  behind  the  throne  greater  than 
the  throne  itself.'  We  think  we  may  assert 
that,  as  far  as  applies  to  Lord  Bute,  it  was  a 
vision  or  a  falsehood.  It  is  more  near  the 
ttuth  to  say,  that  there  was  something  b^ore 
tiie  throne  greater  thaa  the  throne  itself, 
and  that  was  the  talismanic  power  of  Mr. 
Pitt ;  the  lamp  of  his  talents  had  obedient 
alaves  and  a  magical  power,  which  were 
ealled  into  omnipotent  activity  whenever  he 
ohoee  to  ntb  ii. 

Lord  Hardwicke's  indisputable  authority, 
who  was  privy  to  the  whole  negooiation, 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  failed,  b^ose  the 
King,  with  that  justice  which  was  a  marked 
leature  of  his  character,  was  desirous  of 
doing  something  for  his  present  minister, 
George  Grenville,  whom  the  King  proposed 
10  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  place  of  Paymaster,  say- 
ing,  *Poor  George  Grenville;  he  is  your 
near  relation,  and  you  once  loved  him.' — 
This  kind  suggestion,  thus  graciously  ex- 
pressed, Mr.  Pitt  rejected  by  a  cold  and 
silent  bow*  The  King  Uien  proposed  Lord 
Temple  for  the  head  of  the  Treasury ;  but 
that. Mr.  Pitt  also  received  with  a  negative 
observation,  that '  the  alliance  of  great  Whig 
interests,  which  had  supported  the  revolu- 
tion-govemment,  were  indispensable' — al« 
lading  clearly  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
with  whom  he  was  now  in  confidential  com- 
munication. Here  the  negociation  seems 
to  have  broken  off;  though  we  have  no  ex- 
planation  why  the  king  should  have  been 
adverse  to,  or  Mr.  Pitt  so  determined  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The 
King's  last  words  were,  <  Well,  Mr.  Pitt,  I 
aee  that  this  will  not  do ;  my  honour  is  coa- 
oemed,  and  I  must  support  it ;' — whksh  can 
have  no  meaning,  but  that  his  Majesty 
thought  that  iw  cottU  not  in  honowr  abao* 


don  George  Orentile,  and  those  othor  aof- 
vants  who  had  so  recently  come  to  his  aa* 
sistance,  and  whom  Mr.  Pitt  seemed  re- 
solved to  sweep  out;  though  Mr.  PitI 
declared  afierwaids  that  iia  had  no  auch 
intention;  he  adraitied  *that  he  had  men* 
tinned  a  great  many  names,  but  only  five  or 
six  for  stated  offices.'  Strange  vicissitude 
»of  political  connections!  to  find  Mr.  Pitt 
insisting,  as  a  nne  qitd  mm,  on  the  admis. 
sion  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whom  he  had 
so  lately  excluded;  and  the  exclusion  of 
G^rge  Grenville,  bis  near  relation,  and  ao 
latelv  his  friend  and  follower. 

The  result  was,  that  George  Grenville  re- 
mained minister,  and,  being  opposed  with 
more  than  Theban  inveteracy  by  his  bro. 
thers^  the  afiair  of  Wilkes  was  blown  into  a 
conflagration.  Our  readers  have  already 
seen  (tfii^e,  p.  117)  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was,  at 
his  entrance  into  public  life,  ^  a  friend  rf" 
Piifs^*  and  these  volumes  show  that  he 
continued  to  profess  to  be  so,  and  was  a 
candidate  for  office  under  him.  He  was 
still  nK>re  intimately  connected  with  Lord 
Temple,  who  assisted  in  his  election  for 
Aylesbury,  and  made  him  oolonel  of  the 
Bucks  militia,  and  Wilkes  entered,  as  was 
his  nature,  headlong  into  all  his  lordship's 
politics ;  in  furtherance  of  which  he  now 
set  on  foot  the  paper,  more  celebrated  for  its 
accidental  consequences  than  for  its  intrinsic 
merits,  called  the  North  Briton^  directed 
avowedly  against  Lord  Bute  and  the  Scottish 
nation  generally,  and,  with  great  indecency, 
against  the  person  of  the  sovereign  himself 
all  of  whom  Wilkes  accused  of  being  par- 
ties to  a  Jacobite  conspiracy  against  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  A  young  king  <^ 
the  house  of  Hanover,  who  held  his  crown 
only  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Stuarts,  a  Ja* 
eoHte!  We  can  now  look  back  at  that 
astonishing  accusation — ^which  nevertheless 
produced  the  most  violent  and  disgraceful 
dissensions  that  have  disgraced  modern 
times — as  an  almost  incredible  example  of 
the  frenzied  credulity  of  party.  Mr.  Wilkes 
himself,  in  his  soberer  years,  laughed  plea- 
santly enough  at  the  folly  of  his  quondam 
dupes.  One  day,  in  his  later  life,  he  went 
to  court,  and  Greorge  III.  asked  him,  in  a 
good-humoured  tone  of  banter,  *how  his 
friend  Seijeant  Glynn  was.'  Glynn  had 
been  one  of  his  most  furious  partisans* 
Wilkes  replied,  with  affected  gravity,  'Pray, 
Sir,  d(Hi't  call  Serjeant  Glynn  a  friend  of 
mine;  the  fellow  <was  a  Wdkite^  which  your 
Majesty  knows  I  never  was.'  In  trutlu 
such  a  ridiculous  bugbear  could  not  have 
imposed  for  a  day  even  on  the  lowest  rabble, 
if  it  had  not  been  supported  by  the  counte- 
nance and  co-opezation  of  the  great  pohtical 
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kadenr.  B»t  eTeii  Att  would  ]M)t  have 
given  consiBteiicy  to  such  a  thadow,  if  it 
bad  Qot  onfortonately  happened  to  mix  itaelf 
up  with  the  two  oonadtuuottal  qnealiona  of 
^  general  warrants,'  and  *  parliamentmry 
privilege.'  The  iotemiatare  of  tbeae  legal 
questiona  enabled  anch^men  as  Mr.  Pkt, 
who  disapproved  the  violence  and  despised 
the  calumnies  of  Wilkes,  to  use  him  as  the 
tool  of  their  own  ambition.  Wilkes,  en- 
couraged by  sQch  support,  and  hurried  on  by 
his  own  natural  indisoretioB,  with  the  reek- 
lessness  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  lose, 
and  the  prospect  of  gaining  at  least  notoriety, 
proceeded  to  extremes  of  seditioo,  obscenity, 
and  blasphemy,  which  even  Action  ilsell 
iMMtatcd  to  adopt.  Lord  Temple,  though 
he  supported  Wilkes,  at  first  with  his  coun- 
tenance, and  throughout  with  his  purse, 
ibund  it  necessary  to  disclaim  (though  in 
Tory  inadequate  terms)  any  approbation  of 
his  extreme  violqpce,  and  professed  (no 
doubt  very  truly)  to  have  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him  from  proceedings  which  gra- 
dually assumed  the  appearance  of  infiituation 
and  insanity,  rather  than  faction.  Mr.  Pitt 
took  a  still  more  becoming  tone ;  he  pro- 
fessed only  to  look  to  the  constitutional 
questions  ;  and  censured  the  proceedings  of 
the  indif  idoal  in  the  most  decided  and  un- 
equivocal manner* 

2Mh  Nov,  1763.—*  Mr.  Pitt,  tbongb  very  ill, 
came  down  to  the  Hoom  on  oratohes,  and  vche- 
nently  reprobated  the  imsility  with  which  pariia- 
BMnt  waa  aarreadering  ita  own  privilcgea ;  hot  be 
earefany  impreaMd  on  the  Honae,  that  he  waa 
merely  delivering  a  constitutional  opinion,  and  not 
vindicating  the  libel,  or  ita  author.  He  condemned 
the  whole  aeries  of  North  Dritona,  and  called  them 
illiberal,  unmanly,  and  detaatable.  **  He  abhorred,'* 
he  aaid,  "  all  national  refleotiona :  the  King's  anh. 
jects  were  one  people ;  whoever  divided  them  waa 
guilty  of  aedition.  His  Majesty's  complaint  was 
well-founded ;  it  was  just ;  it  waa  neoessary.  The 
author  did  net  deaerve  to  be  ranked  among  the 
human  apeoiea;  he  waa  the  blanhemer  of  hie  God, 
and  the  hbeUer  of  hia  Khig.  He  had  no  connec- 
tion  with  him;  he  had  no  connection  with  any 
•uch  writer.  It  was  true,  that  he  had  friendshlpa, 
and  warm  onea;  he  had  obligationa,  and  great 
siiea;  but  no  friendabipa,  no  obligationa,  could  in- 
duce him  to  approve  what  he  firmly  condemned. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  he  alluded  to  his  noble 
relation  (Lord  Temple).  He  waa  proud  to  call 
him  his  relation;  lie  waa  hia  friend,  his  boaom 
friend }  whose  fidelity  waa  aa  unshaken  as  hia  vir. 
toe.  They  went  into  office  together,  and  they  came 
out  together;  they  had  lived  together,  and  they 
would  die  together.  He  knew  nothing  of  any  con- 
nection  with  the  writer  of  that  Ubel."  *— /ft.  voL  ii. 
S69. 

At  this  period  we  find  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  in  close  and  confiden- 
tial intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  the  view  of  di8< 
placing,  as  Mr.  Pitt  expresses  it  to  the  Duke 


orNewe(istIe(iMi  Oct.  1768}  'the  rash 
and  odious  ministry,  by  some  solid  union  on 
revekaion  principles'  (iu  260.)  The  first 
step  towaros  this  object  was  to  have  bee« 
the  adoption  of  Wilkes's  side  in  the  privi* 
leee  qoestwn,  in  which  Mr«  Pitt  had  beeii 
led  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  then 
Attorney-General,  would  have  concurred  ( 
but  it  turned  oat  that  Mr.  Yorke  was  of  a 
different  opinion ;  and,  though  be  soon  after 
resigned  his  ofllce,  he  adhered  to  the  legali. 
ty  o(  the  course  taken  by  the  ministry ;  and 
his  dissent  seems  to  have  disconcerted  the 
plan  coaleinplated  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke. 
Their  confidential  connection,  howevei, 
seems  to  have  continued  down  to  October, 
1764,  when,  upon  some  overture,  (but 
whenoe  or  of  what  nature  does  not  appear*) 
made  to  the  Duke,  and  by  him  communicatr 
ed  to  his  ally,  Mr.  Pitt,  the  latter  took  the 
opportunity  of  dissolving  his  connection 
with  his  grace,  in  a  decisive  letter,  in  whicht 
after  stating  his  resolution  to  act  for  his  *  sin- 
gle sell;'  to  keep  himself*  free  trom  all  stip- 
olations,'  and  to  oppose  or  support  measures 
'  independent  of  the  sentiments  of  others/  he 
proceeds  :— 

*  Havingf  aeen  the  cloae  of  laat  aeanoa,  and  the 
ayetem  of  that  grreat  war  in  which  my  ahare  ef  the 
imniatry  waa  ao  largely  amigned.  gives  up  hff 
mlenee  in  a  Aill  house,  I  have  little  thooghta  of  bs- 
ginning  the  worid  aBaia  opon  a  new  centre  of 
QnioD.  Your  grace  wul  not,  I  truat,  wonder,  if  after 
ao  recent  and  ao  strange  a  phenomenon  in  political 
I  have  no  dispoaition  to  qoit  the  free  oonditlon  of  a 
man  atanding  mngUt  and  daring  to  appeal  to  hia 
country  at  large,  upon  the  aoundneea  of  nta  prinei. 
plea  and  the  rectitude  of  hia  condact.'— vol.  ii.  p. 
297. 

But  even  tbis  separation  was  not  final,  for 
we  find  that  in  1770  Lord  Chatham  was  de« 
sirous  of  renewing  his  alliance  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  We  had  hoped  that 
these  volumes  would  have  cleared  up  some 
of  the  obscurity  which  involves  the  extraor- 
dinary alternations  of  alliance,  neutrality, 
snd  opposition,  between  these  two  slatea> 
men,  which  had  so  large  a  share  in  the  po- 
litical events  of  half  a  century]  but  unluckiiv 
the  few  additional  lights  which  they  aflbrd, 
seem  only  to  render  the  intricacy  morepev- 
pleiing.  It  is  quite  clear,  (thought  perimps, 
the  editors  give  us  all  they  have  found)  that 
we  have  but  a  small  and  imperfect  portkni 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  correspondence. 

While  the  eomplwated  and  tumtikuoos 

•  The  matter,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was 
oonveyed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  two  lettefa 
from  Sir  George  Yonge,  M.P.  for  Honiton ;  and 
the  Duke,  in  aobmitting  tbe  lettera  for  Mr.  Fltt% 
advise,  asya, « the  aulject  aeema  is  bs  delisala^  Sad 
to  fsquirs  many  exphinationa.'  _,  ^ 
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discussions  arising  out  of  Wilkes's  aflair 
were  shaking  the  ministry  from  without, 
they  were  additionally  damaged  by  internal 
weakness  and  blundeTing  pusillanimity.-* 
About  this  time  (April*  1765)  his  Majesty 
had  a  serious  illness — its  peculiar  character 
was  then  unknown,  but  we  have  the  best  au- 
thority for  belieriog  that  it  was  of  the  nature 
of  those  which  thrice  after  afflicted  his  Ma. 
jesty,  and  finally  incapacitated  him  for  the 
duties  of  government — and  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  this  illness  was  produced  by  the  great 
anxiety  which  these  struggles  of  faction  had 
produced  in  the  royal  mind.  On  fais  re- 
covery, hoy  with  his  natural  firmness  and 
good  sense,  saw  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  a  regency,  in  the  too  probable  case  of 
his  dying,  before  his  son  (then  a  few  years 
old)  should  be  of  age,  and  he  commanded  hie 
inintsters  to  prepare  and  present  a  bill  for 
this  important  obfect.  The  bill  was  to  de- 
signate persons  of  the  royal  family  whom 
the  king  should  have  the  power  of  investing 
with  the  regency ;'  and  sui^y,  of  all  possible 
persons,  no  one,  after  the  Queen  herself, 
could  appear  more  fit  to  be  named  in  that 
list  than  thb  Princess  Dowager^-the  grand- 
mother of  the  infant  prince — the  mother  of 
the  King — who  had  educated  him  with  the 
most  successful  care,  and  whom  he  repaid 
with  the  most  unbounded  and  welUmerited 
confidence  and  affection.  But  the  name  of 
the  Princess  Dowager  had  been  so  scandal- 
ously implicated  in  the  unpopularity  of  Lord 
Bute,  that  the  pusillanimous  ministry  did  Dot 
dare  to  include  her  name  in  the  list  of  pos- 
sible regents — giving,  by  this  omission,  a 
public  sanction  to  all  the  odious  imputations 
of  which  aba  was  the  object.  The  mode  of 
iofllcttog  tbia  insult  was  as  mean  as  the  in- 
sult itself  was  gross — for  the  bill  provided 
that  the  Ctueen,  or  any  oih$r  member  of  the 
rayai  family^  might  be  regents;  and  Lord 
Halifax,  the  Secretary  of  State,  being  adced 
what  was  meant  by  the  term  '  royal  famiiyj 
anewered,  *  ihe  deeeeudanii  o(  George  U.,' 
which  of  course  excluded  his  daugnter^n- 
law,  and  so  the  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  this  absurd  quibble  (only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  celebrated  case  in  Tristram 
Shandy)  thst  the  <  King's  mother'. was  not 
one  of  the  *  royal  fam^.'  It  was  naturally 
expected,  that  in  the  inflamed  and  balanced 
state  of  parlies,  this  incident  should  produce 
aome^  violent  scenes  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  on  a  proposition  by  the  friends 
of  the  Princess,  tor  the  special  insertion  of 
her  name,  the  minister  gave  way  at  once — 
throwing  the  whole  of  the  responsibility  on 
the  House,  and  hoping  by  this  shifl  to  con- 
ciliate the  Ring,  without  incurring  any  share 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  princess.    The 


amended  UU  passed  with  litde  difficulty,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  ^e  turbulent 
party,  who  seemed  taken  by  surprise,  and 
coald  .hardly  comprehend  how  so  frmnising 
a  quarrel  had  been  averted.  It  was  soon 
evideDt  that  the  real  cause  of  this  ominous 
event  passing  off  so  quietly,  was  Mr.  Pitt's 
declining  to  take  any  part  in  -it  (voL  ii,  p. 
307)— though  his  party  very  naturally  look- 
ed with  '  great  expectations'  to  the  course 
he  might  adopt.  The  inaction  of  such  a 
man,  on  such  a  point,  in  such  a  case,  can 
hardly  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  sup- 
position than  that  he  did  not  like  to  risk  his 
mob-popularity  by  supporting  the  princess, 
nor  the  king's  favour  by « opposing  her;  and 
he  probably  thought  that  the  ministera,  how- 
ever  imbecile  for  any  other  purpose,  were 
still  strong  enough  to  destroy  themselves 
without  any  direct  intervention  of  his. 
Walpole,  an  eye  and  ear  witness  to  the 
whole  transaction,  sket^es,  in  his  clever 
way,  Mr.  Pitt's  inactivity:— 

*  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  if  he  had  been  wise,  would  have 
come  forward  to  help  the  princeaa  dowp^r,  chose 
to  watt  to  see  if  she  was  to  be  left  there,  and  gtne 
himgelfa  terrihU  fit  of  ikM  gout^  and  nobody  was 
ready  to  read  kia  part  to  the  aadi^noe.'— Z<«(l<r«  to 
Hertford,  p.  215. 

A  few  days  after  the  Regency  Question, 
about  the  middle  of  Mayvthe  Dukis  of  Cum* 
berland  undertook,  by  the  King's  command, 
a  negociation  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Tem- 
ple, who  was  sent  for  from  Stowe,  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  existing  ministry,  and  their 
own  return  to  power.  This  failed,  because, 
though  the  parties  were  agreed  upon  public 
measures,  the  King  stipulated  for  the  retention 
of  Lord  Northumberland  and  Mr.  Stewart 
Mackenzie,  whom  Lord  Temple  objected  to 
as  creatures  of  Lord  Bute.  Upon  this  the 
negociation  broke  off,  but  the  ministry  hav- 
ing insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  these  same 
persons,  the  King  had  again,  through  the 
Doke  of  Cumberland,  recourse  to  Mr.  Pitf, 
who  on  the  19th  of  June  had  a  personal 
audience  with  his  Majesty,  and  again  on  the 
23d,  in  company  with  Lord  Temple,  when 
from  some  reasons  which  are  neither  here 
nor  anywhere  else  that  we  know  of  intelligi- 
bly stated,  but  which  seem  to  have  been 
essentially  of  the  same  character  as  the 
difficulties  in  the  previous  attempt,  this  ne- 
gociation was  also  abandoned,  and  the  King 
was  most  reluctantly  obliged  to  go  on  with 
his  former  ministers. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that — at 
least  in  the  second  negociation — •  Mr.  Pitt 
would  have  accepted  Sie  King's  ternns,  hot 
that  Lord  Temple  was  Intractable' — and 
probably  in  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion  unreasonable 
— for  it  is  remarkable  that  immediately  after 
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this  traDsactioB,  qctwithstanding  Mr.  Pilt's 
recent  declaratjon  that  he  was  united  to  Lprd 
Teiupiefor  life  and  deaths  an  estrangement 
took  .place  betweqn  them.  Lord  Temple 
separated  himself  from  Mr.  Pitt,  recon- 
ciled himself  with  his  brother  George 
and  declared  himself  sudden iyi  as  Wnlpole 
says,  the.  *  warmest  friend  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration.' Mr.  Pitt,  as  Gerard  Hamil- 
ton tells  us,  mentioned  this  negociation  in 
parliament  (llth  Feb.  1766),  but  *  passed 
over  studiously  everything  that  related  to 
Lord  Temple's  refusal :  -  and  both  Pitt  and 
George  Grenville  seemed  to  exculpate  Lord 
Bute  from  having  created  the  difficulty. 
Walpole  concludes  his  account  by  saying 
that  ^  there  is  a  mystery  still  to.  be  cleared 
up'  (Lei.  to  Hert.  p.  230);  he  might  well 
say  so,  for  it  is  still  .a  mystery  to  us. 

But  though  the  precise  grounds  of  differ- 
ence can  only  be  conjectured,  some  more 
recent  lisht  has  been  thrown  on  the  general 
aspect  otthis  transaction,  which  it  is  proper 
to  re.produce.  Walpole  writes  to  Lord 
Hertford  (20th  May,  1765)  that  the  *  hero  of 
Cttlloden'  had  been  sent  down  to  Hayes  to 
tender  to  Mr.  Pitt 

'  tknogt  earte  blanehe-^ktnMMnme  for  the  eomti. 
tQtion,  and  little  shoit  of  it  for  the  whole  red.book 
of  placee,  but  brought  back  jiotbiog  but  a  flat  refa. 
■al.'— JLe<.  to  Hert.,  p.  223. 

He  then  describes  the  peace  of  the  capital 
«nd  of  the  country  as  endangered  by  *  mobs 
and  mutinies,'  and  a  *  general  spirit  of  dis- 
satisfaction,'  amounting  almost  to  *  rebellion,' 
and  adds,  that 

*  in  the  mean  time  there  is  neither  administration 
nor  ffovernment ;  and  this  is  the  crisis  in  which 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  could  stop  every  evil,  chooses  to  be 
more  unreasonable  than  ever.'-— 76.,  p.  235. 

Mr.  Burke,  too^  who  at  this  time  was  in 
the  confidence  of  Lord  Rockingham,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Flood,^  18th  May,  1765,  de- 
scribes, in  a  striking  manner,  Mr.  Pitt's  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  : — z 

*  Notbinfr  but  an  intractable  spirit  in  year  friend 
Pitt  can  pcevent  a  most  admirable  and  lastin|^  sys- 
tesft  [ef  administFation]  from,  being  put  together, 
and  this  erisis  will  show  whether  pride  or  patriotisin 
be  predominant  in  his  character  ;  for  you  may  be 
assured,  he  has  it  now  in  his  power  to  come  into  the 
service  of  his  country  upon  any  plan  of  politics  ho 
chooses  to  dictate,  with  great  and  honourable  terms 
to  himself  and  every  friend  he  has  in  the  world,  and 
with  such  a  strength  of  power  as  will  be  equal  to 
anything  bat  absolute  despotism  over  king  and 
Jungdom.  Afew  days  will  show  whether  he  will 
take  this  part,  or  continue  on  his  back  at  Hayes 
Ulking  fustian.'— Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  81. 

It  was  not  till  these  volumes  had  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  verbose  pomp  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  private  style  that  we  could  appreciate 
Ae  full  noeiit  of  this^last  characteristic  stroke 
of  Mr«  Burke's  pencil. 

TOL.  LZTI.  17 


The  circumstances  under  which  the  King 

was  forced  to  capitulate  with  his  old  admin- 
istration, now  called  the  Duke  of  Bedford's, 
from  that  nobleman's  accession  to  it  tis  Pre* 
sident  of  the  Council,  were  in  every  way 
distasteful  to  himrand  their  persona)  conduct 
made  it  still  worse.  They  were  disrespect- 
ful, nay,  it  iis  said  insolent,  in  the  closet* — 
ihey  questioned  his  veracity — ^they  attempted 
to  tie  him  down  by  ofiensive  stipulations — 
and  alt  this,  in  the  wretched  policy  of  en- 
deavouring to  gain  mob  popularity  at  the 
expense  of  their  master,  whose  private  vir- 
tues, excellent  understanding,  and  a  consti. 
tutional  and  conscientious  appreciation  of 
his  public  duties,  could  not  save  him  from 
the  odium  which,  in  fact,  ouglit  to  have 
fallen  on  the  factions  by  which  ho  was  en- 
compassed and  oppressed. 

The  King,  thus  abandoned  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
misrepresented  to  his  people,  and  insuk- 
ed  by  his  cabinet,  soon  found  his  thraldom 
as  intolerable  as  it  was  undeserved,  and  was 
forced  to  make  another,  and  at  last  success- 
ful efibrt  to  relieve  himself  from  so  painful  a 
servitude.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  now 
addressed  himself,  on  his  Majesty's  behalf, 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  more 
moderate  section  of  the  Opposition,  and 
through  the  mediation  of  these  two  dakea, 
the  ministry  called  the  Rockingham  admin- 
istration was  formed,  with  a  facility  and  on 
grounds  so  fair  and  liberal  and  comprising 
so  many  respectable  names,  as  afibrded 
some  hope  of  strength  and  duration — but 
there  was  one  element  of  strength  and  dura- 
tion wanting.  It  did  not,  un^rtunately  for 
the  King  and  the  kingdom,  comprise  Mr. 
Pitt — and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  all  its 
other  merits,  hardly  dragged  itself  through 
one  year  of  existence.  Another  great  mis- 
fortune !  It  was  yet  time  to  have  healed 
the  American  wound,  and  if  th^  one  master- 
mind had  been  guiding  instead  of  distracting 
the  public  councils,  what  dissensions  and 
disasters  might  have  been  prevented  ! 

Though  Mr.  Pitt  had  '  unaccoufUably^ 
(as  he  always  said)  failed  in  making  an  adr* 
ministration,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  he  would  have 
soon .  taken  a  share — the  lion's  share,  no 
doubt — in  the  Rockingham  ministry ;  or 
that  at  least  he  would  have  given  it  that 
countenance  and  support  without  which  it 
could  not  hope  to  exist  a  session.  But  it 
was  not  so. 

The  warmest  panegjrrists  of  Mr.  Pitt  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  his  conduct  towards 
the  Rockingham  administratioa  is  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  his  history  {Thackeray f 
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Tol.  11.  p.  76.)  They  bad  only  accepted  the 
government  when  Mr.  Pitt  had  declined  it, 
and  accepted  it  (some  of  the  principals  at 
least,)  if  not  with  Mr.  Pitt's  advice^  at  ieast 
with  his  concurrence:  they  repealed  the 
•tamp-acty  conferred  a  peerage  on  his  friend, 
Lord  Camden,  and  showed  on  every  occasion 
the  greatest  deference  to  Mr.  Pitt.  A  small 
but  remarkable  circumstance  proves  how 
well  disposed  they  were  to  conciliate  him. 
His  solicitor,  Mr.  Nuthal),  appears  to  have 
been  much  in  his  political  as  well  as  his  legal 
confidence:  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Lord 
Rockingham  was  to  apj^int  Mr.  Nuthall  to 
the  important  and  confidential  office  ot  Soli- 
citor to  the  Treasury — an  appointment 
which,  as  Mr.  Nuthall  states,  he  could  only 
owe  to  the  friendship  with  which  Mr.  Pitt 
honoured  him. 

We  know  enough  of  politicians  in  gene- 
ral,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  particular,  to  be  as- 
sured that  the  very  fact  of  not  being  in  office 
inevitably  produces  an  alienation  from,  and 
dissatisfaction  with,  those  Who  are ;  but  we 
suspect  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  additionally  dissa. 
tisfied,  not  to  say  mortified,  at  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  share  in  forming  the  Rocking- 
ham administration  (ii.  345,)  and  that  this 
indisposition  towards  that  Duke  was  extend- 
ed  to  the  whole  ministry. 

In  the  debate  on  the  address.  Mr.  Pitt 
made  a  kind  of  double  speech  in  his  best 
style.  He  was  civil  to  the  ministers,  but 
could,  he  said,  not  give  ihem  hit  confdence; 
and  then,  bowing  to  the  Treasury  bench,  in 
a  manner  not  quite  in  order,  but  full  of  grace 
and  dignity,  addressed  them:  *  Pardon  me, 
gentlemen,  but  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  an  aged  bosom.'  This  apostrophe 
made  a  great  sensation  at  the  moment^  and 
is  ftill  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
peculiar  style;  but  in  truth  the  interest 
created  was  not  by  the  dramatic  manner, 
but  by  the  important  fiict — that  the  new  mi- 
nistry had  not  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Pitt ; 
or,  in  other  words»  that,  unless  they  could 
satisfy  him,. their  days  were  numbered!  He 
expressed  with  an  eloquent  enthusiasm;  tem- 
pered, however,  by  much  courtesy  and  mo- 
deration towards  the  present  ministers,  his 
strong  disapprobation  of  the  recent  course  of 
Arneriean  policy,  its  folly  and  its  danger. 
This  called  up  George  Grenville,  who  de- 
fended the  measures  of  the  late  ministry  as 
right  in  themselves,  and  sanctioned  as  to 
their  principle  by  parliament,  witbool  a  dis- 
sentient  voice ;  and  he  added  (we  believe 
too  truly,)  that  *  the  seditious  spirit  of  the 
cotonies  owed  its  birth  to  factiatu  in  thai 
Haute.*  To  this  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  in  what 
— ^to  evade  the  rules  of  the  House  against 
speaking  twiee  in  the  same  debate — he  call. 


ed  a  partian  of  his  speech  which  he  had  re- 
served^  but  was  now  forced  from  him.  He 
answered  Grenville  with  a  contemptuous 
gravity,  designating  him  as  ^  the  gentleman 
who  had  spokeii,'  without  the  usual  prefix 
of  honourable-— he  defended  himself  from 
the  charge  of  having  by  his  speeches  given 
birth  to  sedition  in  America — he  asserted,  in 
the  broadest  terms,  the  supreme  right  of  the 
mother  country  on  all  points  except  the  tax- 
ation of  an  unrepresented  people-r->  the  dis- 
tinction between  legislation  and  taxation  be- 
ing,' he  said,  ^  essential  to  liberty ;'  which  is, 
we  confess,  a  distinotiot  not  veiy  intelligible 
to  us  ;  and  concluded  by  recommending  le- 
nient measures,  with  a  quotation  from  a  bal- 
lad which,  in  any  other  mouth,  would  have 
appeared  trivial,  but  from  his  was  accepted 
as  the  apophthegm  of  a  sage  : — 

*  Be  to  her  faolte  a  little  blin^ 
Be  to  her  virtues  veiy  kind.* 

This  speech,  powerAil  in  its  efiect  at  the  mo- 
n>ent,  is  also  remarkable  for  containing  the 
first  germ  of  ParUcmentary  Reform, : — 

•  There  it  sn  idea  in  aome,  that  the  colnniQs  are 
virtually  represented  in  this  House.  I  would  fain 
know  by  whom  an  American  it  represented  here  ? 
Is  he  represented  by  any  knicht  of  the  ahiie,  in  any 
coonty  in  this  kingdom  ?  Woald  to  God  that  re. 
speetablc  representation  wasaogmcnted  to«  greater 
nuro  ber !  or  will  you  tell  him  that  he  is  represented  by 
any  representative  of  a  borough^a  l)orouffh  which  its 
own  rcpreeentativesneirer  saw?  This  b  what  is  called 
"  the  rotten  part  of  the  eonstitution.*'  It  cannot 
eontinue  a  oentory ;  if  it  does  not  drop,  it  smsc  6# 
amputatetL'^Spetek,  Uth  Jmn.  1766. 

Lord  Chatham,  many  years  after,  repro- 
duced the  dame  image  on  the  same  subject, 
but  with  a  different  and,  we  think,  a  much 
juster  conclusion  : — 

*  The  borongha  of  the  eoilntxy  have  been  properly 
enough  called  the  rotten  parts  of  the  Oonstilatbn, 
and  without  entering  into  any  invidious  particulaii* 
ty,  I  have  seen  enough  to  justify  the  appellation. 
But,  in  my  judgment,  my  Lords,  these  boroughs, 
corrupt  as  thev  are,  must  be  considered  the  natural 
infirmity  of  the  oonstitatk>n.  like  the  ii^inDities 
of  the  lK>dy,  we  mast  bear  them  with  patience,  and 
sabmit  to  carry  them  about  with  us.  The  limb  is 
mortified ;  but  iht  amptUati&m  might  ht  »sath.'-^ 

ap€€€h,  2M  j4m.,  ino. 

We  will  not  here  enter  into  the  ^luestion 
of  ParHoMentary  Reform^  thus  doubtfully 
and  awfully  opened  by  Lord  Chatham,  and 
subsequently  adopted  and  again  rejected  by 
his  wiser  son  :  but  thus  much  we  wiH  say, 
that  the  authority  of  neither  of  the  Pitts  can 
be  adduced  in  defence  of  the  special  mea- 
sure of  reform  inflicted  upon  us  m  1882» 
whk^h  was  conceived  in  party  rancour, 
framed  in  fraud,  executed  by  violence,  and 
must  terminate,  as  Lord  Chatham  foreboded, 
innsATH  to  ihe  constitution  l^^^'^T^ 
^    zedbyVjOOglC 
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Thejw  was  also  aoother  important  point 
in  this  speech  of  Mr,  Pitt  on  American  tax- 
ationi  which  requires  special  notice,  namely, 
an  insinuation  that  the  secret  influence  pjf 
Lord  Bute  still  guided  the  fhvoors  and  coun- 
cils of  the  Sovereign.  To  this,  however. 
General  Conway  replied — *An  overruling 
influence  has  been  hinted  at.  I  feel  nothing 
of  it.  I  disclaim  it  for  myself,  and  (as  far 
as  my  discernment  can  reach)  for  all  the 
rest  of  his  Majesty's  ministers ;'  but  such 
was  the  virulence  of  faction,  that  this  dis- 
claimer by  a  popular  minister,  and  by  a  man 
of  such  scrupulous  integrity  and  delicate 
faoiM>ur  as  Mr.  Conway,  seems  to  have  had 
Httle  or  no  effect  in  correcting  the  calumny. 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  long  reply,  did  not  even  no. 
tice  it.  When,  within  a  few  months,  Mr. 
Pitt  himself  became  a  minister,  it  was  equal- 
h  asserted — and  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  tVilkes  himself  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p. 
183) — that  he  too  had  become  the  tool  of 
Lord  Bute ;  so  difficult  is  it  to  eradicate  a 
falsehood,  however  notorious  it  may  be, 
which  faction  finds  an  interest  in  propagat- 
ing.   . 

This  speech  of  the  44th  January  decided, 
no  doubt,  the  great  public  (question  of  the 
day, — ^the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act  ]  but  it 
also  convinced  all  parties  that  the  ministry, 
aa  then  constituted^  could  not  go  on.  Mr. 
Thackeray  had  found  in  the  papers  of  Mr. 
Ndthal!  traces  of  an  overture  made  through 
that  gentleman  by  Lord  Rockingham  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  about  the  end  of  Februarv,  1766;  but 
these  volumes  inA>rm  us,  for  the  first  time, 
of  a  stiH  earlier  and  more  important  nego- 
oiation,  one  evidently  prodaced  by  the  events 
of  the  14th  January  :— 

•  Oro9venor  Square,  January  18, 1766. 
*  Sir, — Lord  fiockingham  and  myself  are  charg- 
ed to  deliver  you  a  message  from  his  Majesty,  which 
I  think  and  hope  will  be  preliminary  to  great  good 
to  this  country. 

*  I  have  the  honour  to  be^  &e. 

*  GaAlTON.' 

— ^vol.  ii.  pp.  371.373. 

All  we  know  of  the  failure  of  this  overture  is 
from  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  to 
Lord  Shelburne  (afterwards  first  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  who  about  this  time  had  pe- 
<Miliarly  attached  himself  to  Mr.  Pitt),  which 
states  :-* 

•  4  o*cladk,  Janmury  21. 1766. 
'  My  dsar  Lord,— The  riddle  of  negoeiation  is  at 
an  end.  I  have  seen  X^ord  Rockingham  from  the 
King,  and  am  informed  that  his  Majesty  does  not 
judge  proper,  upon  the  report  of  my  answers, "to 
have  any  faither  proceedings  in  this  matter.* — ^rol. 
iii.p;6. 

Two  other  overtures  were  made  )>y  Lord 


Rockingham ;  one  personally  to  Loard  SheU 
borne,  on  the  28d  February,  and  by  him 
communicated  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  a  second 
on  the  26th,  through  Mr.  Nuthall.  Ii 
seems  clear,  from  Lord  Shelbume's  letter 
and  Mr.  Pitt's  answer,  that  the  caase  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  haughty  rejection  of  these  overtures 
was,  that  Lord  Rockingham  only  invited 
Mr.  Pitt  to  join  the  ministry,  of  which  hii 
lordship    was,  and  was  to  continue,    the 


'  His  tone,*  Mr.  Pitt  complained,  *  being  that  of 
a  minister,  master  of  tlie  court  and  of  the  public, 
making  openings  to  men  who  are^  seekers  of  offi- 
ces and  candidates  fbr  ministry.'^^ToL  iii.j)*  11* 

Lord  Rockingham  appears  to  have  &U 
thai  he  could  not  in  honour  abandon  tho 
friends  who  had  so  lately  helped  him  to 
form  his  administration.  It  is  probable  and 
natural  that  he  should  also  cling  to  his  own 
position  as  head  of  the  administration  ;  and 
these  were  conditions  to  which  the  pride  of 
Mr.  Pitt  would  not  submit. 

The  distrust  of  his  own  power,  thus  early 
shown  by  Lord  Rockingham,  soon  became 
genf'ral  in  the  public-— and  even  in  the  cabi- 
net ;  the  most  mfluential  members  of  which, 
the  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Grafloo,  and 
General  Conway,  began  to  feel  the  influence 
of  the  great  magnet.  The  Duke  of  Grafion 
actually  flew  on  and  attached  himself  open- 
ly to  Mr.  Pittt  with  the  remarkable  declara- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  *•  be  would 
take  a  spade  and  mattock^  and  work  in  the 
trenches  under  such  a  commander.*  Lord 
Rockingham  found  it  very  difficult  to  fill  up 
this  vacancy,  or  indeed  any  other  ;  and  the 
administration  at  length  became  so  dispirit- 
ed and  so  feeble  that  the  chancellor.  Lord 
Northiogton,  thought  it  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint the  King  that  thev  could  not  go  on» 
and  advised  him  to  send  for  the  great  cause 
and  cure  of  all  political  diseases,  Mr.  Pitt! 
The  advice  was  not  unacceptable  to  the 
King,  who  must  have  been  fully  aware  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  public  importance,  and  seems  to  have 
had,  at  this  time,  a  personal  kindness—cer- 
tainly no  personal  dislike — ^to  theindividuaU 

So  ended  the  Rockingham  administration, 
aAer  an  existence  of  one  year.  If  respecta- 
bility of  persons  and  of  talents,  wholesome 
measures,  good  intentions,  and  sound  princi- 
ples, could  have  given  stability,  that  minis- 
try wouki  have  been  strong  and  permanent ; 
but  faction — not  even  partly  biit  faction'^ 
was  the  predominant  evil  of  the  times.  Min- 
istries and  Oppositions  had  so  croteed  and 
jostled  each  other  in  the  race  for  office,  that 
any  steadiness  of  object  or  consistent  of 
principle  was  quite  disregarded.  Lord 
bute's    administration    was  denounced  as   j 
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*  corrupt  and  profligate ;'  Gfoorge  Grenvil!e*8 
as  ^rash  and  odious;*'  Lord  Rockingham  s 
as  *  ridiculous  and  contemptible.'  It  was 
now  Mr.  Pitt's  turn  to  find  that  he  himself 
was  unable  to  struggle  against  that  spirit  of 
faction  and  disorder  which  he  of  all  men  had 
the  most  contributed  to  spread. 

On  the  12th  July,  1766.  he  received  the 
King's  personal  commands  to  form  an  ad- 
ministration :  his  Majesty  acquainting  him 
that  he  had  no  terms  to  propose,  but  should 
place  himself  altogether  in  his  hands ;  and 
the  King's  confidential  correspondence  with 
the  new  minister,  pending  the  negociations, 
shows  with  what  cordiality,  tact,  and  good 
sense  his  Majesty  exerted  himself  to  facili. 
tate  Mr.  Pitt's  arrangements.  Mr.  Pitt  took 
for  himself  the  office  of  Privy  Seal,  which 
rendered  indispensable  his  translation  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  This  choice  very  much 
surprised  the  world  ;*  the  reasons  then  as- 
signed— end  we  have  no  trace  6(  any  other 
«— were  age  and  infirmity,  which  rendered  a 
constant  attendance  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons impossible.  This  reason  did  not  satisfy 
the  public.  His  age  was  but  fiftyeight ;  and 
although  severely  afflicted  by  hisconstituttnn- 
al  gout,  he  had  never  distinguished  himself  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  greater  vigour  and 
brilliancy  than  in  the  preceding  session. 
This  correspondence  throws  no  light  on  this 
point,  except,  indeed,  that  the  private  letters 
of  the  family  represent  his  malady  as  more 
real  and  more  severe  than  his  contempora- 
ries were  inclined  to  believe. 

Having  fixed  on  this  secondary  office 
for  himself,  the  next  question  was,  who 
should  be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  It  was 
first  offered  to  Lord  Temple;  but  under 
conditions  which  Lord  Temple  could  not 
accept.  The  cordiality  between  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  Lordship  had,  it  seems,  ceased  for 
some  time  past.  Wilkes  mentions  the  dis- 
union so  early  as  November,  1765  ( IVorks^ 
ii.  217),  tind  in  February,  1766,  Mr.  Pitr,  in 
relating  to  his  wife  something  that  had  pai's- 
ed  in  the  House  cf  Lords,  said,  *  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that .  Lord  Temple  rises  in  paMion 
and  sinks  in  consideraiion^  (vol.  ii.  p.  374) 
— ah  rj4gram  which   proves  that,  though 

• '  X  cannot  fiaure  to  myself,'  mljs  his  friend  tnd 
sdmirer,  Sir  A.  Mitchell,  *  any  eulid  reason  that 
could  induce  bim  to  accept  the  peerage  at  this  time,' 
Slc. — vol.  iii.  p.  43.  *£Ter>body/  writes  Lord 
Chesterfield,  •  is  pozzied  to  accoont  for  this  step : 
such  an  event  waa»  1  believe  never  heard  nor  read 
of,  to  withdraw  in  the  fullness  of  his  power  and  in 
the  utmost  gratification  of  his  ambition,  from  the 
House  of  Commons  (which  procured  him  hfti  power, 
and  which  could  alone  rnnure  it  to  bim)  and  to  go 
into  thai  Hospital  of  Incarables,  the  House  of  Lords, 
is  a  measure  so  unaccountable,  that  nothing  but 
proof  positiTc  could  make  me   believe  i^— but  so  it 


they  stiH  called  each  other  *  Dear  Brother/ 
and  *  Loving  Brother,'  there  must  have  been 
a  serious  solution  of  their  ancient  friendship. 
Yet  Lord  Temple  was  treated  by  both  the 
King  and  Mr.  Pitt  with  sreat  deference; 
and  the  proposition  to  him  had  the  addition* 
al  grace  and  weight  of  being  made  by  the 
King  in  person.  We  shall  extract  in  esims^ 
his  Majesty's  account  to  Mr.  Pttt  of  his  in- 
terview with  Lord  Temple : 

*  Richmond  Ladge^  15  m.  sotf  % 
*  Ma.  Pitt,  July  15,  1766. 

Loan  Tehtlb  has  l>een  with  me,  and  has  desired 
me  not  to  see  yow  to-morrow,  that  he  may  haw 
time  fully  to  talk  with  yoa.  I  have,  therefore,  in. 
trusted  him  to  acquaint  you  I  shall  not  expect  yon 
then  ;  but,  on  recollection,  I  think  it  may  be  both 
of  utility  and  not  void  of  amazement,  for  you  to 
know  the  snbstsDce  of  what  has  passed. 

*  1  opened  to  him  a  desire  of  seeiag  him  in  ths 
Treasury,  and,  in  eoffjunction  uitk  yew,  cbaJking 
oat  such  an  administration  as  can  be  formed,  con- 
sidering the  unhappy  divisions  that  subsist  between 
men,  yet  taking  the  prtsemt  adrmnistraiion  far  tke 
bmsis  So  build  on,  with  such  alterations  as  might  ap*. 
pear  necessary. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  see,  though  we  only  kept  io  gen. 
erals,  that  he  seems  to  incline  to  quarters  very  Ae. 
ierogeneous  to  my  and  yovr  ideas ,  and  almost  a  totai 
exdusion-  to  tke  prtseni  msft,— which  is  net  vonr 
plan ;  .bat  as  we  did  not  come  to  partieulait,  I  bopa 
I  am  not  quite  founded  in  my  apprehensions. 

i  ^*l  concluded  with  saying,  I  should  only  agree 
to  such  a  plan  oi  you  covld  with  pleasure  be  a  part 
of;  but  not  toons  wohsrein  you  had  not  a  prineipai 
share. 

*  I  should  wish  to  see  you  on  Thursday  at  eleven, 
at  the  Queen*s  house  ;  as  that  will  give  you  time  to 
consider  the  whole  of  this  weighty  matter.  This 
letter  remains  a  perfect  seeret  betwixt  me  and  you, 
if  you  think  it  best  that  it  should.    . 

— ^vol.  ii.  p.  442.  *  G&o&QB  R.'  • 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Pitt  wished  to  retain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  late  ministry: 
and  Lord  Temple  who  was  much  keener  and 
steadier  in  his  political  attachments  and  resent- 
ments, wished  for  a  larger  introduction  of  his 
own  friends.  We  have  an  account  of  the  con- 
ference announced  in  the  King's  letter,  which 
was  clearly  furnished  by  Lord  Temple  him. 
self.  Lord  Ten)p)o  complained  that  Mr. 
Pitt  having  chosen  a  ^  side  place  with  little 
responsibility'  for  himself,  had  diclaioriaUy 
nominated  to  all  the  other  offices,  while  he. 
Lord  Temple^  who  was  to  have  the  most 
responsible  office  in  the  etate,  was  to  have 
no  voice  in  the  subordinate  appointments. 
He  insisted  on  an  equality  of  influence  :  and 
toine  of  his  own  friends  in  the  cabinet,  Lord 
Lyttclton,  for  instance,  as  Privy  Seal. 
'  That/ exclaimed  Mr.  Pitt,  *  cannot  be. — 
Great  iiod  !  can  you  compare  him  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafion,  Lord  Shelburne,  or  GenX 
oral  Conway  ?' — but  added, — *  Lord  Lpltel* 
ton  may  have  a  'pension.^  Two  of  the  can* 
didates  for  the  Treasury  Board  were  also  to 
\m  mtiaied  With  penMtme,  /{x»4  Temple 
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answered,  *  that  would  never  <fo ;  he  would 
not  stain  the  bud  of  his  administration  by  an 
aeeumulation  of  such  burthens/  Lord 
Temple  then  proposed  Lord  Gower  as  Sec 
retary  of  Slate — Mr.  Pitt  insisted  on  retain- 
ing General  Conway — upon  which'  Lord 
Temple  said  that  he  saw^  as  he  had  said  at 
the  outset,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  resolved  to  be 
sole  and  absolute  dictatcr — to  which  no  con- 
sideration would  induce  him  to  submit,  and 
that  he  thought  himself  ill-treated  by  Mr. 
Pitt's  assumption  of  superior  authority.*  So 
ended — in  what  Wilkes  calls  *a  violent 
breach — a  dissolution  of  all  friendship' 
(Works \\u  181) — ^the negociaiion  with  Lord 
Temple ;  who  thought,  and  perhaps  justly, 
that  there  was  no  real  anxiety  to  admit  him 
into  the  administration — a  suspicion  confirm- 
ed by  the  fact  that  an  ofier  was  soon  after 
^  made  to  Lord  Gower,  who  had  been  nega- 
tived when  proposed  by  Lord  Temple.  In- 
deed Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have  been  willing  to 
enlist  men  from  all  sides,  except  his  old  con- 
nections and  friends,  the  Grenvilles  and 
Newcastles.  The  result  was,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  instead  '  of  a  spade  and  maUock  in 
ike  trenches,^  was  invested  with  the  chief 
tjrust  anct  dignity  in  the  office  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury — Lord  Shelburne  and  Gen- 
eral Conway  were  Secretaries  of  Slate — 
Lord  Camden,  Chancellor — the  late  Chan- 
cellor, Northington,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil ;  and  after  some  characteristic  hesitation 
and  wavering,  '  thai  prodigy^  Charles 
Townshend,  was  persuaded  to  become 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  subor- 
dinate offices  were  filled  with  very  hetero- 
geneous nuiterials.  This  was  the  ministry 
which  Mr.  Burke  described  with  such  pro- 
fuse pleasantry  and  truth. 

*  He  [Lord  Cbathiml  made  an  administratioii  ao 
chequered  and  n>eekleo  ;  he  put  together  a  piece  of 
joineiy,  lo  crosaiy  indented  and  whimsically  dove- 
tailed :  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid  ;  snch  a  piece 
of  diversified  mosaic ;  auch  a  tessellated  pavement 
without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and 
there  a  bit  of  white :  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's 
friends,  and  repnbiioans ;  Whigs  and  Tories ; 
treacherous  friends  and  open  enemies ;  that  it  was 
indeed  a  veiy  curious  show  ;  but  utterly  unsafe  to 
touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The  colleagues, 
whom  ho  had  assorted  at  the  same  boards,  stared  at 
each  otheri  and  were  obliged  .to  ask,  **  Sir,  your 
name  7 — Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me — Mr. 
Sach-a^ne — I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.**  I  ven- 
ture to  say  it  did  so  happen,  that  persons  had  a  sin- 
gle office  divided  between  them,  who  had  never 
spoke  to  each  other  In  their  lives ;  until  they  found 
themselves  they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together, 
heads  and  points,  in  the  same  truckle-bed.'— .iS^p, 
on  Afner,  Tax. 

We  cannot  omit  extracting  the  autograph 
note  in  which  the  King  announced  to  Mr. 
Pitt  his  creation  as  Earl  of  Chatham ;  i 


•  Bickmond  Ladge,  Jufy  99, 1776. 

*  Ma.  Pitt,  "^ 

•  I  HAVE  signed  this  day  the  warrant  fpr  creating 
yon  an  £!arl,  and  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  receiv. 
ing  yon  in  that  capacity  tomorrow,  as  well  as  in- 
trust you  with  my  privy  seal-— as  I  know  the  Earl 
of  Cnatham  will  zealously  p^ive  his  aid  towards  de- 
strojing  all  party  distinctions,  and  restoring  that 
subordination  to  government  which  can  alone  pre. 
serve  that  inestimable  blessing,  Liberty,  from  de« 
generating  into  Lieentionaneas. 

— ^vol.  iii.  p.  21.  •  Gbojios  R.» 

And  we  add  an  (mecdote  of  the  younger, 
and  we  think  the  greater  William  Pitt*  who, 
at  the  age  of  seven,  already  anticipated  his 
future  destiny.  The  childrenfs  tutor,  Mr. 
Wilson,  writing  to  congratulate  the  Countess 
on  the  new  rank,  adds  : — 

*  My  Lord  Pitt  is  much  better.  Lady  Hester 
quite  well,  and  ilfr.  William  very  near  it.  Tbe 
last  gentleman  is  not  only  contented  in  retaining  his 
papa*B  name,  bnt  perfectly  happy  in  it  Throe 
months  ago  he  told  me,  in  «  veiy  serioua  convenap 
tion,  **  he  was  glad  he  was  not  the  eldest  son,  but 
that  he  could  oerve  hit  country  in  the  House  of 
CommoM  like  hiopapa,'*  * — vol.  iii.  p.  27. 

Non  9ine  diis  animosus  infans  ! 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  most  extraor- 
dinary, and  to  us  incomprehensible,  epoch, 
of  Lord  Chatham's  history.  A  third  tijne 
First  Minister,  with  an  almost  dictatorial 
power,  leading  a  cabinet  composed  rather  of 
creatures  than  of  colleagues;  enjoying  at 
once  the  whole  confidence  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  supreme  favour  of  the  people,  this  great 
and  omnipotent  statesman  does — nothing, 
absolutely  nothing*  He  was  himself  a  name, 
but  only  a  name — magni  nominis  umbra; 
and  the  little  that  was  done  by  his  subordi- 
nates seemed  at  variance  with  all  his  own 
former  professions,  and  was,  in  fact,  preg- 
nant with  the  most  disastrous  and  fatal  con- 
sequences to  the  empire. 

The  ostensible  cause  or  excuse  of  this 
strange  desertion  of  his  public  duties  was  the 
goui — a  violent  accession  of  which  about  this 
time,  say  his  apologists,  enervated  his  body^ 
enfeebled  his  mind,  and  soured  his  temper. 
This  may  be  true,  but  it  still  would  afford 
no  apology  for  his  continuing  for  two  years 
to  hold  nominally  so  great  a  trust,  without 
having  been — after  the  first  si^  weeks — able 
or  willing  to  execute  any  of  its  duties  :  but 
in  truth  we  believe  that  the  gout,  whatever 
may  hav»  been  its  real  severity,  was  exag- 
gerated in  order  lo  excuse  a  line  of  con- 
duct, for  which,  even  if  true,  it  would  have 
furnished  no  excuse. 

All  his  contemporaries  were,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  of  opinion  that  the  gout  was 
a  frequent  pretext ;  and  in  reference  to  this 
very  ministry,  Mr.  Burke  hints  as  much  in 
the  celebrated  speech  we  have  just  quoted,  j 
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*  If  erer  hb  [Lord  Clia^iam]  Ml  into  a  6t  of 
goaty  or  if  <my  oAer  cause  withdrew  him 
from  public  cares,  when  hit  face  was  for  a 
moment  hid,  his  whole  system  was  on  a  wide 
sea,  witlioat  chart  or  compass/  Mr.  Burke 
spoke  while  Lord  Chatham  was  still  Hving 
and  actine  with  Mr.  Barkers  party,  and  so 
would  make  such  an  allusion  as  tenderly  as 
possible ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
knew  and  indicated  that  there  were  other 
causes  for  Lord  Chatham's  '  withdratring 
himadf  from  public  cares'  besides  the  osten- 
sible one  of  the  gout. 

The  editors  produce  with  some  triumph  a 
letter  from  Lady  Chatham  to  Mr.  NuthalU 
the  solicitor,  dated  17th  Auffusc,  1767,  de« 
siring  him  to  prepare  for  his  Lordship's  sig- 
nature *  a  general  power  of  attorney,  em- 
powering her  ladyship  to  transact  all  busi- 
ness fqr  him,  as  the  continuance  of  his  ill- 
ness makes  the  transacting  of  any  busifiess 
uneasy  to  him  ;'  and  they  ssy  that '  nothing 
can  more  forcibly  contradict  the  incessant 
i$uinu€UioHS  of  his  lordship's  enemies,  that 
his  illness  was  entirely  political.*  We  see 
no  force  at  sll  in  this  argument — if  the  ill- 
ness was  assumed,  or  (which  is  more  likely) 
much  exaggerated  for  some  political  object, 
xr.\3  letter  to  Mr.  Nuthall — ^the  Solicitor  of 
Hit  TVeamry-— woukl  have  been  a  blind, 
quite  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  transac- 
tion; and  indeed  we  cannot  guess  what 
other  purpose  the  power  of  attorney  could 
have  served.  But  however  that  may  be, 
since  the  power  of  attorney  could  not  enable 
Lady  Chatham  to  execute  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,  or  even  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  it 
seems  wonderful  that,  when  his  lordship  was 
thus  obliged  to  devolve  his  snoall  private 
business  on  his  wife,  he  should  have  persist- 
ed in  holding  those  great  public  offices. 
We  had  no  idea,  till  we  saw  tnese  volumes, 
bow  entirely  and  how  pertinaciously  Lord 
Chatham  had  withdrawn  himself  from  all 
share  in  his  own  administratk>n.  He  would 
see  nobody — write  to  nobody — ^hear  nothing 
-—do  nothing.  In  vain  did  the  King  write 
to  him  on  every  important  occasion  with  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  counsels,  and  the 
greatest  tenderness  and  consideration  fbr  his 
indisposition ;  in  vain  did  he  appeal  to  his 
sense  of  duty  and  patriotism  with  an  ability 
and  earnestness  approaching  to  eloquence  : 
tiie  crisis,  he  tells  him  on  one  occasioUf 


» would  mluost  awaken  the  ^reat  men  of 
agee,  and  should  therefore  oblige  Lord  Chatham  to 
cast  aside  any  remains  of  his  late  inc!  d|;osjliuu.* — 
voL  iii.  p.  277. 

To  a  series  of  similar  appeals  His  Majesty 
could  obtain  nothing  but  such  'fustian'  au« 
swMs  as  this : — 


•  Tht  Karl  rf  Chstkam  U  the  King. 

Jum  35, 1767. 
*  Under  health  so  broken  as  renden  at  present 
application  of  mind  totally  impossible,  may  I  pros, 
trate  myself  at  your  Majesty's  feet^and  most  hum- 
bly implore  your  Majest/s  indnlgenee  and  compas. 
sion  not  to  raquireof  a  deroted  servant  what  in  his 
state  of  weaknns  he  has  not  the  power  to  trace 
with  the  least  propriety  for  your  Majesty's  consider 
ration,  &c.'— vol.  iii.  p.  277.— 

end  many  others  ejusdem  farina.  His  col- 
leagpes  were  equally  unsuccessful.  On  his 
way  from  Bath  in  February,  1767,  he  stop- 
ped at  the  inn  at  Marlborough,  and  was  there 
confined  for  a  fortnight.  There  were  seve- 
ral most  important  afiairs  depending,  and 
the  Duke  of  Graflon,  his  own  special  friend, 
and  indeed  nominee,  offered  to  go  down  to 
receive  his  personal  *dtr«dt(m*.-*  this  pro- 
position Lord  Chatham  dech'ned  with  a 
stately  negative.  And  again,  some  months 
after  (May  37,  1767),  Lord  Chatham  be- 
ing at  Northend,  a  villa  close  to  London, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  Government,  both  in 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  a  most  critical 
state,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  solicited,  as  a 
personal  favour  and  •  relief  to  himself,  an 
interview  of  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  of 
even  a  few  minutes/  to  receive  the  Minister's 

*  advice  and  direction/  To  this  application, 
urged  with  all  earnestness  and  delicaby, 
Lord  Chatham  pompously  replies  that  he  is 
under 

*  the  painful  neoswity  of  aiost  earnestly  entreating 
his  Ciraoe  ta  pardon  him,  if  he  begs  to  be  allowed 
to  decline  the  honour  of  the  visit  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton has  so  kindly  proposed.  Nothing  can  be  so 
great  an  affliction  to  him  as  to  find  himself  quite 
unabfo  for  a  oanveisatkm,  whieb  he  should  other, 
wise  be  proud  and  happy  to  embrace.* — ^vol*  iii. 
p.  256. 

At  last,  the  emergency  becoming  more 
pressing,  the  King  was  induced  to  propose, 
as  Lord  Chatham  could  not  come  to  him. 
He  would  go  down  to  Lord  Chatham  at 
Northend..  The  King  in  his  chariot  was 
the  Deus  ex  machirA;  and,  under  this  pres- 
sure, and  to  escape  the  royal  visit,  Lord 
Chatham  consented  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Grafton — but,  as  it  seems»  only  once,  or  at 
most  twice,  for  a  few  moments,  and  to  no 
purpose  1 

Of  this  tenacity  of  office,  and  this  incapa- 
city or  reluctance  to  execute  its  duties,  we 
have  an  instance  which,  whether  Lord  Chat- 
ham's illness  vas  real  or  feigned,  happened 
very  inopportunely,  and  seems  to  have  great* 
ly  perplexed  him  and  his  circle.  A  charter 
for  a  certain  mining  company  was  to  pass 
the  privy  seal,  but  some  objection  being 
made  to  it,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  8h9uld  heajr^the  paitier. 
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The  confusion  ioio  whicih  this  unexpected 
difficulty  threw  the  court,  the  cabinet,  and 
Lord  Chatham's  family,  is  (|uite  ludicrous ; 
every  one,  even  tb^  King  himself^  seemed 
afraid  to  take  any  step  that  could  in  any 
way  ofiend  or  even  discompose  Lord  Chat- 
ham  :  at  least,  after  a  six  weeks'  search  for 
precedents  and  expedientSf  Lord  Chatham 
way  forced  to  resign  the  seal  into  the  hands 
of  three  commissioners,  who  heard  the  cause, 
and  on  the  21st  of  March,  1768,  the  Foal 
was  immediately  re« delivered  to  I/jrd  Ghat- 
ham  by  a  deputation  of  the  Privy  Council. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  it  could  not  b^  gout 
-»*mere  gout— which  for  upwards  of  two 
years  disabled  Lord  Chatham  so  utterly  and 
without  intermission.  As  this  publication 
affords  no  cltie  to  the  real  cause,  we  are 
driven  to  conjecture — though  no  conjecture 
seems  to  meet  all  the  ascertained  facts  of 
the  case.  The  most  plausible  and  probably 
the  substantially  true  one  is  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  sudden 
loss  of  popularity  which  his  acceptance  of 
the  peerage  had  occasioned — ^weakened  by 
his  breach  with  Lord  Temple — disconcerted 
by  the  powerful  opposition  which  exhibited 
itself  against  him — disappointed  as  to  the 
parliamentary  ability  of  the  colleagues  for 
whom  he  had  abandoned  his  former  friends 
— mortified  at  the  failure  of  some  rash  and 
mysterious  attempts  to  strengthen  his  Gov. 
emment — and,  above  all,  seeing  the  vio- 
lent commotion  in  the  public  mind  whioh 
Wilkes's  affair  had  generated,  and  being  de* 
termtned  never  to  be  on  the  unpopular  side^- 
all  these  considerations  were  likely  to  make 
him  very  soon  regret  that  he  had  descended 
from  his  commanding  position  as  the  Great 
ComioNER : — he  probably  felt  some  reluc- 
tance to  come  forward  in  his  new  character, 
and  perhaps  clung  to  office  only  that  he 
might  find  some  striking  and  popular  occa- 
sion for  resignation.  The  volumes  disprove, 
we  think,  the  idea  that  there  was  any  insin. 
cerity  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues ;  they 
seem  to  have  been  all  (except  perhaps 
Charles  Townshend)  most  obedient  follow- 
ers ;  and  very  certainly  there  was  no  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  King,  whose  corres- 
pondence is  clear,  candid,  confiding,  and 
cordial,  even  to  the  last — full  of  esteem  and 
respect  for  his  Minister,  and  affording,  both 
by  the  strong  good  sense  of  the  matter  and 
the  dignified  simplicity  of  the  style,  a  vast 
superiority  over  the  bombastic  and  hollow 
verbiage  which  it  was  Lord  Chatham's  taste 
to  employ. 

It  was  under  this  palsied  administration 
that  the  unhappy  project  of  taxing  America 
was  revived  in  the  shape  that  led  to  the  dis. 
memberment  of*  the  empire^    Mr.  Burke 


seefiM  to  hint  that  Charles  Townshend  made 
the  proposition  wichom  Lord  Chatham's  con- 
sent.  That  is  possible-^^as  we  have  seen 
that  Lord  Chatham  took  great  pains  to  keep 
aloof  from  business,  and  refused  at  this  very 
time  to  see  any  of  his  colleagues  even  for 
jive  mmtaeo — bat  surely  this  is  rather  an 
a^ravation  than  an  apology.  Charles 
Townshend  was  his  colleague — forced  by 
himself  into  the  office  of  Chancelk>r  of  the 
Exchequer.  If  Lord  Chatham  disapproved 
the  proposition,  and  if  Townshend  had  per- 
sisted in  it,  either  he  or  Townshend  should 
have  left  the  cabinet.  But  the  First  Minis^ 
ter,  if  he  did  not  approve,  at  least  connived 
at  the  measure,  when  a  word  or  look  would 
have  stopped  it,  and  must  therefore  be  held, 
in  the  first  and  greatest  degree,  responsible 
for  the  disastrous  result:  and,  ftnally,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Lord  Chatham 
remained  in  office  above  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Charles  Townshend  (4th  Sept., 
1767),  without  expressing  the  lenst  disap- 
probation  of  his  American  measure,  or  tak- 
ing the  smallest  step  to  mitigate  or  correct 
its  operation. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  various 
notes  in  which  Lord  Chatham  evaded,  on 
the  score  of  physical  inability,  the  humble 
requests  of  his  col  leagues  and  the  urgent 
desire  of  his  sovereign  for  his  iassistance,  or 
even  his  advice,  he  never  once  should  have 
thought  of  ofiering  to  resign  :  at  last,  how^ 
ever.  Lord  Shelburne  retired  (on  what  par- 
ticular ground  does  not  very  clearly  appear), 
and  then,  October,  1768,  Lord  Chatham 
discovers  for  the  first  time  that  his  deplora- 
ble gUtie  (f  he&tth  renders  it  necessary  that 
he  also  should  resign  an  office  of  which, 
Tor  almost  the  ~  whole  period  he  held  it, 
he  had  declined  to  execute  the  slightest 
duty. 

It  is  idle  to  talk,  as  has  been  sometimes 
done,  of  the  intrigues,  and  affronts,  and  in- 
sincerity of  which  Lord  Chatham  wais  the 
vktim — all  his  contemporaries  felt,  and 
these  volumes  prove  beyond  all  question, 
both  by  what  they  tell  and  by  what  they 
cannot  tell,  that  Lord  Chatham,  if  a  victim, 
was  his  own-— that  he  abandoned  his  friends 
and  his  Sovereign,  and  not  they  him  ;  and, 
finally,  that  his  conduct  throughout  was  so 
vnaccowniahle  as  to  afford  some  colour  to 
the  supposition  which  Lord  Chesterfield  telU 
ae  that  he  and  many  others  entertained  at 
the  time — that  anxiety  and  vexation,  work- 
ing on  his  hereditary  malady,  had  actually 
affeded  his  intellect.  This  suspicion  of  in* 
sanity  has  been  supported  by  some  plausible 
arguments,  and  was  once,  as  we  snail  see, 
uttered  to  his  fiice  in  parliament  by  his 
frimd  the  Doke  of  Grafton ;  but  we  cai^Tp 
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make  no  such  excuse  for  Lord  Chatham, 
when  we  find  that,  as  somi  as  he  was  out.of 
office,  there  was  a  sudden  improvement  of 
his  health ;  that  he  made  a  reconciliation 
with  Lord  Temple ;  soon  resumed  his  at- 
tendance in  the  House  of  Lord^ ;  and  threw 
himself*  with  a  vigour  and  brilliancy  of 
genius,,  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  his 
best  da^rs,  into  all  the  violence  and  faction 
of  the  most  factious  and  violent  period  of 
our  history. 

The  difference  between  the  public  feeling 
on  this  and  on  his  former  resignations  must 
have  been  mortifyinjg:  to  the  proud  spirit  of 
Lord  Chatham.  His  abstraction  while  in 
office  from  business  had  been  so  complete, 
that  his  final  secession  was  hardly  noticed ; 
and  he  prudently  lay  by  for  a  year,  either 
really  to  recover  his  healtli,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, to  leave  a  decent  interval  between 
his  ministerial  lethargy  and  a  vigorous  op- 
position. 

In  the  mean  while  the  affair  of  Wilkes  at 
home,  and  the  disturbances  in  America, 
which  had  been  encouraged  by  the  paralysis 
of  the  Ministry,  assumed  a  still  more  for 
midable  character  on  Lord  Chatham's  re- 
signation: which  was  also  followed  (within 
three  months)  by  the  appearance  of  those 
celebrated  letters  under  the  title  of  Junius, 
which  *  more  embroiled  the  fray,'  and  part- 
ly by  their  intrinsic  merit  as  compositions, 
but  still  more  by  the  accidental  circum- 
stances and  tenfper  of  the  times,  produced  an 
effect  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  political 
literature :  even  now,  when  their  injustice, 
malignitv,  and  falsehood  are  fully  appreci- 
ated, the  elegance  of  the  style,  the  keenness 
of  the  sarcasm,  and  the  mystery  which  en. 
velopes  the  author,  still  preserve  them  from 
the  ordinary  fate  of  political  libels,  and 
secure  them  no  mean  rank  among  the 
classic  models  of  our  l^guage.  It  Was 
hoped  that  this  correspondence  would  have 
thrown  some  light  on  the  authorship  of  these 
celebrated  letters — it  does  not.  There  are 
two  letters  addressed  by  Jtnitti^*  to  Lord 
Chatham,  but  they  are  of  no  importance, 
unless  it  may  be  as  specimens  of  the  hand 
by  which  the  letters  were  written.    As  such, 


*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  one  of  these  letters 
thus,  withoot  sny  ezplmnAtieii,  ascribed  to  Janioi, 
hu  no  signature,  and  is  dated  a  year  prior  to  the 
first  of  Janiu8*s  acknowledged  lelters — the  editors 
judginif,  we  suppose,  from  the  apparent  identity  of 
the  nsndwrifing  of  the  other  letter,  which  is  certain- 
ly by  Janios.  Bat  this  should  have  been  distinct, 
ly  stated;  particularly  as  the  letter  in  question 
seems  inconsistent  with  other  letters  of  the  same 
neriod,  which  Woodfall  attributes  to  Junius.  This 
letter,  written  before  Janios  had  any  very  impera. 
live  motive  for  coAceahnent,  shoold  be  carefully 
•xamiiMd;  U  might  afibrd  a  doe  to  the aathw* 


the  editors  have  fiveo  /oc  simiiUs  of  them, 
accompanied  by  fac  smiles  of  the  writing 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis;  intimating^  and  in« 
deed  supporting  by  several  plausible  rea- 
sons, an  opinion  that  Sir  Philip  was  the 
author  of  Junius.  We  will  not  now  pursue 
that  inquiry.  We  will  only  .express  our 
contrary  conviction  that  Sir  P.  Francis 
was  not  the  atdh&r  of  Junius  \  and  that  of 
all  the  candidates  for  that  very  questionable 
honour,  the  weight  of  suspicbn  still  prepon- 
derates towards  Lord  Sack vi lie. 

After  a  year's  seclusion,  Lord  Chatham 
appeared  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  9lh  of  January,  1770,  and  exhibited 
another  instance  of  the  versatility  with  which 
he  could  vary  his  political  associate  accord- 
ing to  the  accident  of  his  own  being  in  or 
out  of  office. 

We  have  just  seen  that  in  the  summer  of 
1766  he  had  overthrown  the  Rockingham 
administration  by  attracting  from  it  the 
Duke  of  Graf\on,  and  for  no  other  motive 
than  that  it  included  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  his  friends.  In  forming  his  own  gov- 
ernment, the  Newcastles  were  excluded^ 
Lord  Temple  was  rejected — Lord  Gosver 
negatived — the  Duke  of  Graflon  was  raised 
to  the  first  post — most  of  the  individual 
ministers  whom  he  had  just  overthrown 
were  adopted  into  the  new  system — but 
Lord  Rockingham  himself  was  so  *  ill  ircai" 
td^  as  he  alleged,  that  he  declined  to  hold 
any  communication  with  Lord  Chatham : 
whose  administration,  however,  wasscarcely 
formed  when  he  found  it  expedient  to  in- 
troduce some  of  the  Newcastle  party  so  re- 
cently excluded — to  apply  to  Lord  Gower, 
so  recently  negatived — and,  in  short  to 
make  such  important  changes  as  forced  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Lords  ^arborough,  Bes- 
borough,  and  Monson,  with  other  respects* 
Ue  and  influential  members  of  his  Govern- 
mentt  to  retire ;  and  when  his  Government 
was  decried  and  weakened  by  these  resigna* 
tions,  he  abandoned  it  to  its  fate^and  seemed 
to  take  no  more  trouble  or  interest  about  it 
than  if  he  had  not  belonged  to  it.     ^ 

After  his  own  resignation*  however,  all 
was  again  changed ;  and  on  his  re-^ppear- 
ance  in  Parliament  be  exhibited  himself  in 
direct  hostility  to  the  Duke  of  Gradon  and 
the  other,  ministers  whom  he  had  himself 
placed  in  office — re-united  with  Lord  Tem- 
ple,  from  whom  he  had  so  lately  separated 
— in  avowed  coalition  with  Lord  Rocking- 
hami  whom  he  had  so  lately  expelltKl  and 
'  ill-lreaUd'^ — and  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland  and  the  other  lords  and  gentlemen 
whom  he  had  so  lately  driven  from  his  own 
administration.  Such. unprincipled  variations 
were  indeed  the- fashion  of  those  times;  aod 
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tU  men  (exempt  perhapt  Mr.  Bdrke)  uq> 
hesitatingly-  pinoirsed  tbem  :  thit  no  oQe,  we 
believe,  so  largely  or  to  boldly  as  Lord 
Cbatham-Hseptainly  no  other  man  was  erer 
able  to  cover  Jhem  with  such  a  splendour  oC 
genius  and  such  blazes  of  popoiarhv. 

On  the  first  night  df  the  session  he  made 
.  two  vigorous  speeches  comprising  all  the 
opposition  topics  of  the  di^y,  and  concluding 
with  an  amendment  to  the  address,  condem- 
natory of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  aflair  of  Wilkes's  expuU 
sien,  and  the  sabeequent  eleotions  fbt  Mid- 
dlesex. This  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority.'  A  few  nights  after,  Ijord  Rock- 
ingham made  a  motion  for  a  Committee  on 
the  state  of  the  iuitkm«  whjeh  was  supported 
by  Lord  Chatham  in  a  brilliant  and  foccible, 
but*  we  must  also  add*  in  our  opinion*  most 
indiscreet  and  mischievous  speech.  Amidst 
many  other  io^mmatory  topics,  he  repre- 
sented the  proceedings  against  Wilkes  as  a 
gross-  and  mortal  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. ^  After  asserting  that  nothing  but  a  re- 
traclatipn  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ^ould  restore  the  country  to  a 
state  of  tranqnillitvi  he  exclaimed, — *  ifnoif 
WMif  diMCord  prevail  for  everP^^-M  if  that 
were  not  strong  enough,  he  added— 'I  know 
to  what  point  my  language  may  sppesr  di. 
rected ;  but  if  the  ministers  will  Dot  permit 
this  queistion  to  be  decided  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  it  must  then  be 
decided  tn  sosie  o^i$r  mavMr  ;'  and  rather 
than  it  should  be  given,  up,  *  be  hoped,  old 
as  he  was,  to  see  th^  question  braughi  $o 
itsue^^  and  fairly  trietT  between  the  People 
and  ike  €hvemmenU*^8p,  it2d  January). 
la  the  then  state  of  the  public  mind,  such 
language  seems  to  us  utterly  indefensible. 
It  was  in  this  speech,  too,  that  hei^produc- 
ed  and  expliiined  the  proposition  for  parlia- 
mentary reform  to  which  1i«  before  alluded 
— but,  even  in  the  heat  and  whirlwind  of 
his  passion,  lie  never  contemplated  the  ex- 
tinctran  of  the  nominatfon  boroughs,  but  pro- 
posed, by  an  addition  of  county  members, 
^  to  infuse  inio  the  constitution  a  [k>rtion  of 
new  health,  to  enable^  it  to  support  the  in- 
veterate diseases,'  which  he  was  not  so  rash 
as  to  think  of  removing  hj  ^  amputatkm.' 
At  the  dose  of  this  speech  he  avowed  the 
coalition  of  '  Lord  Rockingham  and  his 
friends,  with,  hm  and  hie  -an  union  which 
he  hof^d  would  be  indissoluble.' 

We  liave  seen  that  such  was  the  wonder* 
M  power  of  this  man's  c^oquencor  that  from 
his  first  appeai^Qce,  no  ministry  had  been 
able  to  withstand  his  avowed  hostility.  It 
would  seem  ae  if  he  could  neither  be  minis* 
ter  himself,  nor  permit  any  one  else  to  be. 
The  Duke  of  Grafbtt  was  no  exception. 
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Already  harassed  by  the  virulent  satire  ^ 
Junius^  his  Ghraoe  was  decided  by  Lord 
Chatham's  deplaration,  and  immediately  re^ 
signed^  Lord  North,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
EUchequer,.  suoeeedi^g  him  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Prime  Minister.  This 
event,  of .  course,  rather  stimulated  tbani 
weakened  Lord  Chatham's  opposition^  and 
in  aU  the  questk>ns  (exeeptoiie  to  be  noticed 
hereafter),  which  arose  in  endless  and  un* 
hapfqr  variety  out  of  the  Wilkes  aflkir,  he 
took  a  forward,  and.  in  ou^  judgment,  a  veiy 
(actious''part*  la  following  this  oourse,  he 
revived,  and  indeed  never  failed  when  out  of 
office  to  produce,  the  vulgar  calumny,  that 
Lord  Bute  was  alUpowerful  in  the  closet, 
and  still  poisoning  the  royal  mind  with  se« 
cret,  irresponsible,  and  Jaeodiie  counoilst 
dangerous  to  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
England.  On  one  occasion  Lord  Chatham 
almost  directly  accused  the  King  of  insince* 
rit^,  of  treachery  to  him  during  his  late  ad^ 
ministration-—*  graciously  and  amiably  pro- 
mieingf  in  repeated  audiences,  not  only  to 
forgive  but  to  supply  defects  of  health,  by 
cheerful  support  and  ready  assistance— in* 
stead  of  which,  all  difiSculties  and  obstadee 
to  his  public  measures  were  suggested^  nou- 
rished, and  supported  by  that  secret  infiuenoa 
to  which  he  alluded'— -an  assertion  which 
theae  papers  eompleteiy  disprove.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton  warmly  defend^  the  King — de« 
nied,  as  Mr.  Conway  had  done  before,  that 
he  had,  while  in  ofike,  seen  or  felt  any  such 
influence, -and  added*  that  the  charge  was  so 
utterly  groundless  that  it  could  only  be  *  tha 
effect  of  a  distempered  mind  brooding  over 
its  own  discontents.'  To  this  remarkable 
retort,  Lord  Chatham  only  replied  by  reite- 
rating the  accusation,  and  adding  the  cele^ 
brated  assertion  that  he  had  been  at  lengtli 
unwillingly  convinced  that  *  there  was  be- 
hind the  throne  something  grealer  than  the 
throne  itself.' 

If  we  would  suppose  Lord  Chatham  to 
have  really  believed  this,  we  oould  only 
smile  -and  wonder  at  the  infatuation;  but 
knowing  as  we  know,  and  as  we  think  Lord 
Chatham^  must  have  known,  that  Lord  Bute 
had  not  fojr  many  jears  seen  the  King  ex* 
cept  in  publk: — that  he  had  not  given,  no)& 
had  the  opportunity  of  giving^  any  political, 
or,  indeed,  any  kind  cdT  advice, — and  that 
he  had  wholly  withdrawn  himself  from  po« 
litipal  lifo-^Lord  Chatham'a  perfodical  re- 
newal of  this  calumngri  whenever  he  was 
out  of  plaee  and  of  humoni,  excites  in  our 
mind  a  very  painful  feeling  for  the  infir- 
mities of  even  the  noblest  natures.  Lord 
Chatham's  natural  nobility  of  heart  was  in- 
capable  of  treating  a  dog,  as  party  spleen* 
overweemeg  pridoi  and  a  morbid4ove  of 
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popularity,  induced  him  to  treat  his  young, 
ingenuous,  upright, and  indulgent  Sovereign. 

Nothing  indeed  in  these  volumes,  full  as 
they  are  ot  political  frailtiee  and  tufpitude», 
18  80  surprising  and  shocking  «s  the  injustice 
and  cruelty  with  which  the  King's  feelings, 
peace  of  mind,  and  character  were  sacri6ced 
to  the  personal  interest^!  and  eveii  caprices, 
of  contending  politicians.  This  publication 
will  raise, — even  with  those  who  already 
admired  and  reverenced  George  III. — the 
reputation  of  that  excellent  man  and  wise 
sovereign.  His  confidential  coinmunicalions 
with  Lord  Chatham  Will  convince  the  public 
of  what  was  already  known  to  all  who  had 
seen  any  portion  of  his  Majesty's  corres^ 
pondence  with  his  offieial  servants — ^his 
sound  knowledge  and  zealous  pursuit  of  the 
great  interests  of  hia*  country — his  love  of 
his  people — his  reverence  for  the  constitu- 
tion-^lhe  total  absence  of  all  selfish  views, 
and  the  sacrifice,  when  the  public  interests 
required  it,  of  all  personal  partialities — his 
own  conscientious  diligence  and  accuracy  in 
business,  tempered  by  a  gracious  indulgence 
towards  others — a  courage,  conacia  recti^ 
which  never  was  shaken,  and  a  temper 
which,  under  the  severest  trials,  never  per- 
mitted itself  to  be  disturbed. 

It  lias  been  so  much,  the  habit  to  under- 
value his  intellectual  pov^ers,  that  we  may 
gladly  borrow  from  the  Historical  Sketches 
of  Lord  Brougham  the  following  passage, 
which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  topic  of 
secret  influence  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing  :~ 

*  George  III.  set  one  ejam|^o  which  it  worthy  of 
imitation,  in  all  times.  Ho  refused  to  be  made  a 
•tato  puppet  in  his  miniater'a  bands  and  to  let  his 
name  be  used  either  by  men  he  despised,  or  for  pur- 
pofiiBS  he  disappioved.  No  one  could  ever  accuse 
him  of  rulinv  by  favourites ;  still  less  would  any  one, 
by  pretending  to  be  the  people's  choice,  impose  him. 
■oil  on  his  vigarout  undm-Btanding.^ — HUt*  Sket. 
vol.  i.  p.  14. 

Lord  BroDghamf  While  he  applauds  (he  ami- 
able and  steady  aflection  with  which  the  King 
cherished  his  friends,  thinks  that  he  bore  hio 
enemies  an  equally  implacable  hatred;  and 
of  this  latter  ieeling  he  cites  Lord  Chatham 
as  the  most  conspicuous  example.  We 
doubt  whether  this  extent  of  either  prai.«e  or 
blame  was  entirety  deserved.  The  King, 
like  any  other  man,  could  not  be  whhoul  his 
private  likings  and  aversions,  but  we  believe 
that  no  man  ever  lived  who  allowed  either  to 
influence  so  Httle  his  public  duties.  As  so- 
vereign,  he  appeared  to  be  above  both  friend, 
ship  and  enmity.  When  the  public  service 
seemed  to  require  it,  he — with,  no  doubt, 
some  secret  and  natural  reluctance,  but 
wiih  a  good  grace  and  good  faith — parted 
with  the  servants  to  whom  he  was  suppos-  i 
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ed  to  be  most  attached — Lord  Bute,  Lord 
North,  Mr.  Pitt  the  ybunger,  Mr.  Adding- 
ton — and  he  accepted  those  who  were 
thought  most  obnotiious  to  him — The  Duke 
of  Bedford,  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Temple, 
Lord  Shelburne,  Mr.  Pox' — not  io  mention 
the  more  frequent  and  more  piainful  changes 
of  the  officers  of  his  household.  His  friend- 
ships Were,  therefore,  not  obstinate,  nor  bin 
enmities  iniplacable.  His  supposed  hatred 
of  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Brougham  dates 
from  the  American  question,  adding  very 
candidly,  that  up  to  that-  time  the  King's 
correspondence  with  him  was  *  most  friend- 
ly.' Bttt  even  in  this  restricted  period  we 
see  no  indications  of  personal  hatred;  that 
the  King  was  mortified,  afliicted,  and  of- 
fended by  Lord  Chatham's  waywardness 
and  apathy  during  his  last  ministry,  and  by 
the  violence  and  faction  of  his  subeeqoeDt 
conduct,  no  one  who  reads  this  corrcs- 
pondence  can  wonder;  but  again  we  say, 
we'  find  no  proof  of  perstmal  haired^  not 
even  of  so  much  asperity  as.  any  private 
gentleman  must  naturally  have  felt  in^  any 
analogous  case.  Let  any  impartial  man 
carefully  read  and  consider  this  correspond- 
ence— the  publications  of  the  day — and  the 
general  history  of  the  reign,  and  then  say 
whether,  in  respect  to  personal  persecution, 
King  George,  like  King  Lear,  was  not 
*  more  sinned  against  tlran  sinning.'     ' 

Though  Lord  Chatham's  taste  and  pride 
forbade  his  mixing  himself  with  the  personal 
follies  and  impurities  of  the  Wilkite  cause, 
his  public  conduct  ^as  certainly  calculated 
to  countenance  and  encourage  that  disgost- 
ing  delusion  end  insanity.  It  is  reaily  la- 
mentable to  find  in  these  volumes  evidence 
(supplied  chiefly,  not  from  his  own,  but  from 
the  Calcraft  and^Lansdowne  papers)  that  he, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  could  not  for  two  years 
move  a  finger  in  the  discharge  of- his  official 
duties,' was  so  renovated  by  immersion  in 
the  Medean  caldron  of  faction,  as  to  be  ca- 
pable not  merely  of  performing  the  arduous 
duties  of  a  leader  in  successive  pari  iamentary 
campaigns,,  but  of  preparing  and  directing 
all  the  petty  and  partisan  details  of  political 
warfare.  ,  He  who  had  not  strength  to  in- 
quire, or  even  to  hear  when  the  information 
was  urged  upon  him^  vvhat  his  own  ad  minis, 
t ration' was  doing,  was  now  curious  about 
the  smallest  .intrigues  of  party,  and  active 
and  astute  in  fhtming  and  directing  every 
variotttr  form,  of  oppoaition.  Tfa^  fa  hie  of 
Antsus  seems  a  type  and  parable  of  him — 
powerless  while  elevated,  he  recovered,  whea^ 
overthrown,  his  spirit  and  his  force,  and  rose 
from  every  fall  with  more  than  his  pristine 
energy  and  power. 
We  find  him  in  the  closest  confidence 
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with  Mr.  Gqlcraft  (formeHy  the  devoled 
foUowpf  of  his  rival,  Mr.  Fox),  and  employ- 
ing him  in  the  busio;n  exertions  and  in- 
trigues to  embarrass  the  ministry;  we  find 
him,  for  that  same  object,  urging,  one  day, 
his  own  friend  and  follower,  Lord  Camden, 
noi  to  resign,  and  next  <lay  using  eveiy  art 
of  entreaty  atKl  flattery  to  persuade  Lord 
Grnnby  ro  resign.  We  find  him  holdmg 
confidential  conferences  with  his  Inte  bi/e 
.  noirej  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle.  We  find 
him  dissatisfied  at  the  slow  progress  of 
faction  in  the  city,  when  other  people  thought 
the  city  absolutely  &ction-mad.  We  find 
him  ob^lina^ly  persisting  in  making  mo. 
tioDs  in  the  House  of.  Lords,  which  Lord 
Rockingham  and  the  Duke  of  Bichmond, 
keen  as  they  wejre,  dissuaded  ;  which  even 
Lord  Temple  declined  to  countenance ;  and 
Lord  Camden  refused  to  support:  in  short, 
we  find  him  far  in  advance  of  an  opposition 
which  ^^omprised  the  wild  violence  of  Barr^, 
and  the  more  reasoned  vehemence  of 
Burke. 

'  ne  Eqrlqf  ChaAam  to  John  Caiaraft,  Esq. 
Ha^,  Friioff  Night,  July  28, 1770. 
*  Dear  Sir^I  wm  in  town  on  Wednesday  last, 
■aw  Lord  Rockingham,  and  learnt  nothing  more 
than  what  I  knew  before ;  namely,  that  the  Mar* 
quia  is  an  houeat  and  honourable  man,  but  that 
•(  moderation,  moderation  !"  ia  the  burthen  of  the 
Eong  among  the  body.  For  myself,  I  am  reiiolved 
to  l^  in  earnest  for  the  public,  and  shall  be  a  scarC' 
crow  {fvioUMce  to  (he  gentle  warblers  of  the  grove, 
the  nipcieraie  Whigs  aad  temperate  statesmen.* — 
vol.  iii.  p.  469.  , 

And  all  this  against  men  whom  he  had  him- 
self placed  in  office,  and  against  measures 
of  which  the  seeds  h|id  been  sown  during 
his  own  administration;  and  of  which  we 
may  at  least  say,  that*  had  he  done  his  duty 
by  the  king  and  his  colleagues,  they  would 
never  have  arisen  to  the  lamentable  urgency 
and  importance  which  they  had  now  attained. 

In  the  ^lidst  of  these  domestic  troubles 
arose  the  case  of  tlie  Falkland  Islands ;  and 
heir^  again  Lord  Chatham,  with  more  con- 
sistency  but  with  even  greater  imprudence, 
would  have  added  to  all  our  growing  diffi. 
culties  a  foreign  war  in  a  petty  squabble  on 
a  doubtful  right,  and  for  a  worthless  object. 

This  afair,  however,  gave  rise  to  an  inci- 
dent more  honourable  to  Lord  Chatham. 
Press  warrants  had  been  issued.  Some 
city  magistrates,  in  the  general  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  all  authority  Which  the  Wilkite 
proceedings  had  generated,  refused  to  back 
them.  Lord  Chatham^s  martial  spirit 
would  not  brook  this ;  he  openly  discoun- 
tenanced  the  objections-advised  the  lord 
mayor  against  it,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
talk,  in  a  vivid  oration  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
*  of  bringing  the  refractory  aldermen  to  th$ 


bar  of  that  House  to  answer  for  their  diso- 
bedience.'  This  gaye^  it  may  be  supposed, 
prcat  ofTeoco;  (or  the  city  really  fjncied 
iiself  above  all  control  ;t — but  Lord  Chaiham 
thought  otherwise  :  •  The  city,  respectable 
as  h  is,. deems  of  itself  a«  I  do  not,  if  they 
imagine  themselves  exempt  from  question.' 
(vol.  iv.  p.  24  )  Tho  great  ruler  of  the 
storm  could,  when  he  pleased,  allay  as  well 
as  excite.     The  city  submitted  at  once — 

.    *  Pulveris  ezigai  jaotu  eompressa  qtuescunt'-* 

though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  idea  of 
sealing  the^  legality  of  press-warrants  and 
the  duties  of  magistrates  by  calling  the  latter 
to  the  bar  of  the  Hou^e  of  Lords-  was  a 
high-prerogative  road  that,  if  any  other  man 
than. Lord  Chatham  had  ventured  upon  it, 
would  have  caused  a  much  greater,  and 
certainly  much  jusier  outcry  than  any  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Wilkes. 

But  all  these  affairs,  which  were  in  fact 
nothing  but  the  squabbles  of  faction,  were 
now  thrown  into  the  shade  by  a  question  of 
real  and  vital  importance — the  dispute  with 
our  American  Colonics,  whose  discontents, 
a^ter  smouldering  with  occasional  bursts  of 
flame,  ever  Kince  the  Stamp  Act,  now  broke 
out  in  a  general,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  un- 
quenchable  conflagration.  It  would  occupy 
our  whole  number  to  ffive  even  a  summary 
of  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Chatham,  in  this 
great  aflair ;  in  which,  though  he  vfOB,  as  on 
all  exciting^  occasions,  frequently  carried 
away  into  contradictions,  inconsistencies  and 
even  faction,  yet  on  the  whole  his  motives 
were  honest — his  councils  wise,  and  the 
abilities  with  which  he  developed  them 
transcendently  admirable.  It  is  m  this  part 
of  his  history  that  this  great  man  seems  to 
us  to  be  greatest.  A  life  of  tortuous  policy 
is  not  likely  at  its  close  (o  resolve  itself  into 
a  course  of  stfaightforward  simplicity-'— that 
was  not  to  be  expected  from  a  veteran  tacti- 
cian like  Lord  Chatham.  But  his  personal 
circumstances,  as  well  as  the  real  magai*> 
tude  of  the  public  interest  at  stake,  appear 
to  Bave  given  more  candour  and  sincerity, 
and  consequently  more  force  and  efiect  to 
his  exertions  on  the  American  question, 
than,  in  our  judgment  at  least,  are  visible  in 
any  former  period  of  his  life.  It  is,  here 
that  we  recognise  the  longest  views  of  his 
sagacity,  as  well  as  the  loftiest  flights  of  his 
genius  and  his  eloquence. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do 
not  believe  that  if  he  had  continued  minister 
the  calamity  i^Vould  have  been  averted— 
because  it  was  his  ministry  that  made  the 
most  important  step  towards  the  mischief; 
we  do  not  believe  that,  if  he  had  been  re* 
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called  to  power  after  tke  dkooDleiita  bad  ex- 
ploded, he  could  have  arranged  the  tiiffer^ 
ences— because  to  the  last,  the  very  last,  be 
stickled  for  an  imperial  and  legislative  soy* 
ereignty,  which  th^  colonists  would  and 
could  have  no  more  submitted  to  than  to  taxa- 
tion. In  fact,  as  w»  have  before  said,  we 
see  no  solid  reason  for  Lord  Chatham's  dis- 
tinction between  general  legislation  and  that 
portion  of  legislation  which  indudes  taza* 
tion :  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  there  might 
seem  more  reason  why  the  jnother  country 
should  tax  the  colony  to  bear  a  ihart,  of  the 
cost  of  the  general  defence  of  the  Empire, 
^an  why  she  should  legislate  on  civil  and 
administrative  matters  which- concerned  the 
colonists  alone.  The  truth  waa,  the  Colo- 
nies had  outgrown  their  tutelary  institutions 
—the  boy  bad  become  a  man,  and  had  an 
instinctive  desire  to  assume  ihe  toga  viriHs: 
the  first  occasion  that  offered  happened  to 
be,  as  it  generally  is  in  the  analogous  cases 
of  private  life,  a  question  of  money — ^and 
Lord  Chatham,  whose  sense  of  the  justice  of 
the  American  case  was  clearer  than  his 
view  of  the  real  question  at  issue,  and  who 
probably  also  hoped  to  preserve  his  popu- 
larity on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic^^hit  upon 
the  fntxxo  iertnine  Of  conceding  to  America 
the  disputed  point  of  taxation,  while  he  vin- 
dicated for  England  a  vague,  a  barren,  and 
what  must  have  been,  at^best,  a  nominal 
sOvereiffnty. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge,  and  therefore  it 
were  idle  to  speculate  on  what  the  result 
might  have  been  of  different  premises ;  but 
although  we  believe  that,  if  Lord  Chatham 
had  been  in  the  place  of  Lord  North,  the 
final  issue  would  have  been  the  same,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  if  Lord 
Chatham's  counsels  had  prevailed,  the  dis- 
ruption might  have  been  effected  with  less 
of  immediate  calamity,  and  less  of  subse- 
quent animosity. 

We  need  not — for  they  are  familiar  to 
eyerybodv — and  Indeed  we  could  not  reca- 
pitulate alt  t)ie  solemn  warnings,  all  the  wise, 
eloquent,  and  enthusiastic  appeals  which,  Jn 
the  course  of  that  long  struggle,  he  address* 
ed  alternately  to  the  hopes  and  fears,. the 
feelings  and  interests  of  the  mother  country. 
Never  had  his  parliamentary  exertions  been 
more  active,  more  assiduous,  or  more  ap- 
plauded:  and  in  proportion  as  they  dismay, 
ed  and  distracted  our  councils  at  home,  they 
excited  courage,  confidence,  atid  ambition  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Americans. 

We  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  recon*^ 
cite  the  practical  effect  of  Lord  Chatham's 
speeches  with  his  theory  of  British  sove. 
Highty,  but  the  nime  fkeility  in  adopting 


opposite  opiaioni^  and  the  same  eonfidant 

frandeur  m  inaintaining  them,  which  we 
ave  remarked  all  through  Lord  Chatham's 
life,  attended  him  to  its  ckMe.  For  several 
years  hii  whole  energies  had  been  exerted 
in  defence  of  the  American  cause,  in  all  its 
vicissitudes  and  aspects ;  -^und  at  last,  when 
that  cause  was  on  the  eve  of  its  final  hri- 
umpb,  he  came  dying  to  the  Hoase  of  Lords 
to  utter  his  last  breath  in  a  solenm  protest 
against  American  mdependence,  to  which 
he,  perhaps,  of  all  mankind,  except  Wash- 
ington alone,  bad  the  most  contributed. 

Before  we  arrive  at  the  last  solemn  scene, 
there  are  two  circumstances  personally  re- 
lating to  Lord  Chathan),'ana  illustrative  of 
his  character^  which  most  be  noticed.  In 
One  of  the  debates  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Lord  Suffolk  had  said,  in  reply  to  an  objeb- 
tion  which  had  been  made  to  the  employ* 
ment  of  the  Indians,  that  *  we  were  justified 
in  using  all  the  means  which  God  and  na*- 
ture  had  put  into  out  hands.'  In  reply  to 
this,  Lord  Chatham  bunst  out  into  one  of  his 
fine$t  strains:— 

*  I  sm  mttunithttd  !*  ezelaiimd  he,  *  ihocked,  to 
hear  each  prinoiplet  eonCeHea*— to  hear  them 
avowed  in  this  Houee,  or  in  this  coontiy  ^-priaci. 
pleh  equally  uncoBBtitatioDal,  inhomaB,  and  oa- 
christian !  My  Lorda,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  eo- 
cruaehed  a^^in  upon  your  attention ;  bat  I  eann<lt 
repretar- *-^'  -  "^  *  '  '  •*"  "  '  • 
every 
meniberx 

to  protest  ag^ainet  aueh  notions  standing  near  tha 
throne,  polluting  the  ear  of  majeatv.  «*That  God 
and  natnie  nut  into  our  hands !"  I  know  not 
what  ideas  VbM\  l<»d  may  entertain  of  God  and 
nature ;  but  I  know  that  suefa  abominable  princi. 
pies  are  equally  abholtent  to  religion  and-humanity. 
What !  to  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and 
nature  to  the  massacres  df  tlie  Indian  scalping, 
knife — ^to  the  cannibal  savage  torturing,  ^lurder- 
ing,  tnasting,  ami  eating ;  literally,  my  iJcvda,  €mC^ 
tfif  the  mangled  victims  of  his  barbarous  battles  1 
Such  horrible  notions  shock  every  precept  of  ra. 
Ugion,  divine  or  natural,  and  every  generous  feeling 
of  humanity.  An^»  mv  Lords,  they. shock  every 
sentiment  of  honour.;  they  shock  me  as  a  lover  of 
honourable  war,  and  a  detester  of  murderoQa  baiw 
baritv. 

*  These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more 
abominable  avowal  of  them,  demand  the  inost  de- 
cisive indignation.  !  call  upon  that  HgM  nmnmi 
bench,  those  holy  ministers  of  the  gospel,  aad  piooa 
pastors  of  our  church ;  I  conjure  ihem  to  join  in  the 
holy  work,  and  vindicate  the  religian- of  their  God : 
I  appeal  to  the  wifdoni  and  the  law  of  tfttt  Iftmied 
bench  to  deffind  and  support  the  jnstiee  of  their 
country :  I  call  upon  the  bishops  to  interpose  the 
unsullied  sanctity  of  their  Uwn ;  ajMrn  the  learned 
judges  to  interpose  the  parity  oC  their  ermine,  to 
save  ui  from  this  pollution :  I  call  upon  the  honour 
of  fioat  Lordships,  to  revereaoe  the  dignity  of  your 
ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own :  1  Mil  apon 
the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country,,  to  vindioala 
the  naf  ional  character  :  I  invoke  the  genius  of  the 
constitution.  From,  the  tapestrj  that  adorns  thees 
walls,  the  immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  kwd 


lea  af^m  upon  your  anenuon ;  wax  i  cannoc 

B  my  indiniafk>n — ^I  feel  myself  impelled  by 

duty.    My  Lords,  we  are  called  upon  as 

«rs  of  this  House,  as  itaen,  as  Christian  men. 
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fiownt  with  iiidJ|MMoii  it  dw  di^pAee  of  lilf 
oeuntiy.* '  In  vain  be  led  yoor  yiotorioas  fieete 
against  the  boasted  armada  o^  Spain ;  in  Tain  be 
defended  and  eetablisbed  tbe  bonoi]f«  tbe  libertlee, 
the  religion,  the  FraUtUnU  teUgiom^  of  this  comitiy 
againtt  the  arbitrary  omeltiee  Qf  popery  and  the  in- 
qoiaUion,  if  theee  more  than  popttb  wneltiee  and 
inquieitorial  practices  are  let  loose  among  us ;  to 
turn  forth  into  our  settlements,  amonr  out  ancient 
connections,  friendsymnd^reiatioas^  ue  merciless 
cannibalf  thiistiag  for  the  bbod  of  maot  woman,- 
aad  child !  to  send  forth  the  infidel  savage — agaipst 
whom  ?  a^^ainst  your  Prote«^nt  brethren ;  to  lay 
waste  their  country,  to  desolate  their  dwellings, 
and  extirpate  their  race  and  name,  with  these  hor. 
tible  hell-bottnds.of  saTage  war  !^A«l/.Aoicii42s,  I 
say,  ^  mage  wmr!  Spain  .armed  herself  with 
Uood-hounds  to  eztiipate  the  wretched  natives  of 
Ateerica ;  and  we  iinprove  on  the  inhuman  exam- 
ple even  of  Spanish  cruelty ;  we  torn  loose  these 
savage  helUbomids  agahiat  our  brethren  and  coon- 
trymeft  in  America,  of  tbe  same  language,  laws, 
liberties,  and  religion :  endeared  to  us  by  every  tie 
that  sbo^ld  sanctify  humanity. 

*  My  Lords,  this  awful  subject,  so  important  to 
our  honour,  our  constitution,  and  our  reli|pon,  de- 
mands the  most  solemn  and  eflectnsl  inquiry.  And 
I  again  call  upon  }our  Lordships,  and  the  united 
powers  of  the  state,  to  examine  it  thoreoghly  and 
decisiYely,  and  to  stamp  upon  it  an  indelible  stirma 
of  the  public  abhorrence'.  And  I  again  im|More 
those  holy  prelates  ofour  religion,  to  do  away  these 
iniquHies  from  among  us.  Let  them  perform  a 
lustration;  let  them' purify  this  House  and  this 
country  from  this  sin. 

*  My  Lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present 
unable  to  say  more ;  but  my  feelings  and  '^indigna. 
tioa  were  too  strong  to  hsTc  said  less.  I^  could  not 
haTS  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  npr  repoeed  my 
head  on  my  pillow,  without  giving  this  vent  to  my 
eternal  abhorrence  of  sach  prep<Mterous  and  enor- 
mous principles.* — ^vol.  iv.  pp.  458, 459. 

Splendid  oratory ;  but  it  web  retorted, on 
Lord  Chatbam^-and  bitfriend  Lord  Amherst 
was  obliged  reluctantly  to-confoaa  that  the 
Itk^i^va  had  been  employed  in  the  Canadian 
war  in  Mr*  Pitt*a  own  admiaistration.  Lord 
Chatbam  atten^pted  to  make  aoroe  distinc- 
tion between  the  cases,  whicby  however,  did 
not  altogether  protect  him  from  the  recoil 
of  his  own  eIoqoeBoe« 

The  oth^r  circumstance  was  of  a  more 
private  nature.  Bturly  in  1776  Lord  Bute 
seems  to  have  expressed  among  his  private 
friends  n  strong  sense  of  the  public  danger, 
and  tm  opinion  that  the  wisest  course  to  be 
pursued  was  the  calling  Lord  Chatham  to 
the  hfsad  of  the  government.  This  opinion 
was  repeated  by  Sir  James  Wright  (a  friend 
of  Lord  Bute':))  to  Dr.  Addington,  Lord 
Chatham's  physician.  Dr.  Addingtoa  un. 
derstood  it  as  a  direct  overture  for  some- 
thing like  a  coalition  bett^reen  Lord  Bute 


*  AboTO  thirty  years  before  Lord  Chesterfield 
made  a  innilar  allusion  in-  a- speech  on  the  then 
war:  ^iUtenisdio^aiiiost  ribsCortcaJIfMistCatfiilotAe 
tspestry,  and  said  with  a  sigh,  that  he  feared  that 
there  were  no  historical  looms  at  work  now.' — WtA- 
pilflpJIMsviis,lMJU^,1745.    Lett.  y.  48. 


and  Loffd  ChatlMun«aiidaocoAviaye4ttt[»tlM 
latter.  Lord  Chatham  dictated  a  civil  and 
conciliatory  reply,  hut  stated  that.notbibff 
but  *new  coMeiU  and  ccumtiUorp^'^teal^ 
change  and  na^a  fc/Ztottbii— could  pre^nt 
the  public  ruin.*  Th^s  answer  (as  ut*  Ad* 
dington  reported)  was  ooMly  receiyed  hf 
Sir,  James  Wright,  because  the  words  *r«i/ 
chmge^  seemed  to  point  to  the  eAdusionof 
Lord  Bute  from  the  new  arraogeineats.  Up* 
on  this  liord  Chathaniy  in  an  ansry  and 
contemptuous  Qote,  directed  Dr.  AcMingtOA 
to  break  Qff  all  intercourse.  Inthemean- 
whilejLord  Chatham*!  first  ansaer reached 
Lord  Bute,  who  deshred  Sir  James  Wright 
to  state,  that  ^ofaserviiig  by  the  expftssioa 
''reo/  change^"  that  LoM  Chathon-  s^med 
to  knagiue  Lord  Bute  had  sotiae  influence  « 
in  the  administration,  he  wished  Lord  Chat- 
ham to  be  informed  that  ill  health  and  6i* 
mily  distresses  had  accustomed  him  to  a 
perfeciijf  retired  life^  to.  which  he  hoped  to 
adhere  as  long  as  he  /mi;  that  his  long 
abeeneefrom  aU  9ort  ofpubtic  busimesey  and 
ihewmmf  feare  uMch  had  iaiiervened  einee 
he  eato  the  King,  prevented  his  knowing 
more  of  public aifoirs than hegpitheredfrom 
general  conversatiota  and  the  newspapers. 
This  tptal  ignorance,  notwithstanding  his 
zeal  for  the  country,  love  for  the  King,  and 
very  high  opinion  of  Lord  Chatham,  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  be  of  the  least  use  in 
this  dangerous  emergency,  but  that  from  his 
heart  he  wished  Lord  Chatham  every  ima- 
ginable success  in  the  restoration  of  the 
public  welfare.* 

This  affair  gave  rise,  afler  Lord  Chat* 
ham's  de&thy  to  a  controversy  whether  he  or 
Lord  Bute  had  coronienced  this  n^ociation. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  go-be- 
tweens had  been  over  zealous,  and  had  mis* 
construed  Lord  Bute's  private  wishes  into  a 
political  overture.  The  only  impbrtanca 
the  matter  now  has  is  the  unequivocal  de* 
nial  by  Lord  Bute  of  that  secret  influepce 
which  Lord  Chatham  so  obstinately,  and 
after  this  jezfjanation  so  ilhberally,  per* 
sisted  in  impuung. 

It  has  b^n  surmised  that  the  nice  distinc- 
tion on  which  Lord  Chatbami  encouraged 
American  resistance  and  opposed  American 
independence  was  acceptable  in  the  closet; 
and  there  capnot  be,  we  think,  much  doubt 
that  if  he  had  lived  a  few  ^eeks  longer, 
he  would  have  been  invited  to  undertake  tho 
work  of  reconciliation  on  these  principlee. 
We  ourselves  consider  the  distinction  as  in 
itself  visionary,  and  weare  satisfied  that  even 
the  great  a,bilities  and  o<Hmnanding  influ* 
ence  of  Lord  Chatham  would  have  fotmd 
any  such  Accommodation  impractksaUe.^i 
Heaven  spared  himv  theVnziety  i^-ihe  at-  t 
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tempt,  and,  aa  we  believe,  the  mortification 
of  a  failure.     . 

Weare  now  arrived  at  the  closing  scene 
of  this  illustrious  life.  On  the  7th  April, 
1778,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  hitherto  the 
ally  and  supporter  of  ail  Lord  Chatham's 
American  policy^  moved  an  address  to  the 
Crown,  recapitulating  in  detail  the  expenses, 
los9e8,  and  misconduct  of  the  war,  entreating 
his  Majesty  to  dismiss  his  ministers,  and  to 
withdraw  his  forces/by  sea  and  land,  from 
the  revoked  provinces.  There  vras  hardly 
a  topic  in  this  motion  which  Lord  Chatham 
had  not  himself. repeatedly  urged;  and  it 
was,  no  doubt,  so  framed  with  a  view  to  se. 
cure  his  concurrence ;  but  he  saw  that  it 
involved,  though  not  in  direct  terms,  the  nc- 
knowiedgment of  American  independence; 
and  on  the  motion's  being  communicated  to 
him  the  day  befbre  it  was  to  be  made,  he 
apprised  the  Duke,  *  with  unspeakable  con- 
cern, that  the  difference  between  them,  on 
the  poiiit  of  the  independence  and  sove- 
reignty of  America,  was  so  very  wide,  that 
he  despaired  of  bringing  about  any  reason- 
able issue.  He  was  still  ill,  but  hoped  to  be 
in  town  to-morrow.'  On  that  morrow  he 
appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  iast 
time : — 

*  Lord  Chatham  came  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
leanin^r  upon  two  friends,  wrapped  up  in  flannel, 
pale  and  emaciated.  Within  his  large  wig  little 
niore  was  to  be  seen  than  his  aquiline  nose,  iCnd  his 
penetrating  eye.  He  looked  like  a  dying  man ;  yet 
never  was  seen  a  figure  of  more  dignity ;  he  ap. 
peared  like  a,  being  of  a  superior  species.  Ho  rose 
from  his  seat  with  slowness  and  difficulty,  leaning 
on  bis  crutches,  and  supported  under  each  arm  bv 
his  two  friends.  He  tooK  one  hand  from  his  crutch 
and  raised  it,  casting  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and 
■aid,  **  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  enabled  to 
come  here  this  day— to  'perform  my  duty,  and  to 
speak  on  a  subject  ^hich  has  so  deeply  impressed 
my  mind.  I  am  old  and  infirm — have  <me  foot, 
move  than  one  foot,  in  .the  graven  I  am  risen  from 
my  bed,  to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  country — 
perhaps  never  again  to  speak  in  this  House.**  The 
reverence — ^the  attention — ^the  stillness  of  the 
Honse  was  most  affecting :  if  anyone  had  dropped 
a  handkerchief,  the  noise  would  have  been  heard. 
At  first  he  spoke  in  a  very  low  and  feeble  tone  ; 
but  as  he  grew  warm,  his  voice  rose,  and  was  as 
harmonious  as  ever ;  oratorical  and  afiecting,  pei^ 
haps  more  than  at  any  former  period ;  both  from 
his  own  situation,  and  fipm  the  importanoeof  tiie 
subject  on  which  he  spoke.  ... 

'  He  rejoiced  thai  he  was  yet  alive  to.  give  his 
vote  against  so  impolitic,  so  inglorious  a  measure 
as  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independency  of 
America ;  and  declared'  he  Would  much  rather  be 
in  his  grave  than  see  the  Histre  of  the  British  thvone 
tarnished,  the  dignity  of  the  empire  disgraced,  the 
glory  of  the  nation  sank  to  such  a  ckgreo  as  it 
must  be,  when  the  dependency  of  America  on  the 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  was  given  up.* 

After  speakhag  for  some  time  with  ffreat 
enthusiasm  he  sat  down  exhausted,  and  the 


Duke  of  Rich  mond  rose  to  explain.  While 
he  was  speaking.  Lord  Chatham  listened  to 
him  with  attentioa  and  composure,  and, 
when  his  grace  had  ended,  rose  to  reply  ; 
but  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  fell* 
backwards  in  convulsions.  He  was  imme* 
diately  supported  by.  the  peers  around  him, 
and  by  hia  younger  sons  who  happened  to 
be  present  as  spectators.  He  ^  was  con* 
veyed  first  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Sargent  in 
Downing  Street,  and  thence  to  Hayes, 
where  he  lingered  for  three  days,  and  Mon- 
day the  1  Ith  of  May  terminated  a  glorioia 
Kfe  by  a  death,  it  may  be  said,  in  fh^  service 
of  bis  country;  and  on  the  very  field  of 
hatth.    ' 

That  same  evening— on  the  motion  of 
Colonel  Barr6,  formeriy  the  bitterest  of  his 
enemies,  but  lately  become  a  close,  ally — 
the  House  of  Commons  voted  him  a  public 
funeral  and  e  monument  in^  Westminster 
Abbey,  a  tribute  in  which  men  of  all  par- 
tics  generously  and  cordially  joined; — r*  y^ 

yipai  itrrl  Bavdvratv. 

We  have  so  fully  expressed,  as  we  pro- 
ceeded, our  opinions  on  the  several  points  of 
Lord  Chatham's  policy  and  the  varying  fea* 
tures  of  his  chardcter,  that  we  have  little 
more  to  add.     . 

That  he  was  the  most  jM>t<^«r/iJ  orator  that 
ever  illustrated  and  ruled  the  senate  of  this 
empire — ^thnt  for  nearly  half  a  century,  he 
was  not  merely  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies 
of  his  own  country^  but '  the  foremost  man 
in  all  the  world* — ^that  he  bad  an  unparal- 
leled grandeur  and  affluence  of  intellectual 
powers,  softened  and  brightened  by  all  the 
minor  accomplishments*— that  his  ambition 
was  noble*-his  views  instinctively  elevated 
— his  patriotism  all  bat  excessive — ^that  in 
all  the  domestic  relations  of  life  he  was  ex- 
emplary and  amiable-*-a  fine  scholar,  a  fi- 
nished gentleman,  a  sincere  Christian-— one 
whom  his  private  friends  and  servants  loved 
as  a  good  man,  and  all  the  World  admired  a» 
a  great  one — ^these  are  the  praises  which  his 
contemporaries  awarded,  and  which  poste- 
rity has,  with  little  diminution,  confirnnied. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  serioUfi 
defects  which  decreased  his  splendour,  im. 
paired  his  authority,  and  rendered  his  gteat 
abilities  rather  glorious  to  himself  than,  for 
any  practical  purposes,  beneficial  to  his 
country.  Thede  defects,  though  of  course 
well  known  to  the  political  circles  in  which 
he  moved,  and  deplored  and  censured  by 
the  sober  few,  were  so  much  in  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  and  were  so  glossed  over  by  his 
own  wonderful  powers,  as  to.  eitcite  compa- 
ratively little  contemporaneous  observation 
— but  sin.ce  his  Jife  has  beconie^istonr.  and 
'  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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been  eiucidated  by  coDtemporaDeom  letters 
and  memoirs,  they  have  appeared  every  day 
more  aad  more  flagrant :  and  the  present 
publicatiofi-«^-an  honest  publication  we  will 
«ay — ^^has  brought  them  out  in  still  balder 
prominenoe. 

In  the  first  place»  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
specify  any  positive  advantage  (except^  per- 
haps,  the  possessioor-^o/ea/  quaniwn — of 
Canada)  which  the  country  has  inherited 
from  Lord  Chatham.  The  very  exist- 
ence  of  so  great  a  man  is,  no  doubt,  a 
national  glory,  and  therefore  a  national  good ; 
and  his  indirect  influence  may  have  bedn 
highly  useful.  Can  we  calculate  the  extent 
to  whioh  his  lectures^  so  to  oall  thenn  may 
have  educated  and  improved  the  public  mind 
in  both  the  science  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ment  %  How  many  statesmen  may  his  ex- 
ample have  formed  ?  How  many  improve- 
ments may  his  precepts  have  produced  1  How 
many  errors  and  evils  may  his  authority 
have  repressed  ?  But  of  direct,  permanent, 
practicfl^  ameliorations  of  our  social  and 
political  condition,  few  of  our  statesmen— ;- 
even  those  who  had  not  a  thousandth  part  of 
his  abiliues — have,  we  believe,  left  such 
scanty  traces.  * 

^Though  so  sagacious  and  so  accomplished 
a  mind  could  not  be  insensible  to,  and  did  in 
fact  highly  appreciate,  the  value  of  mental 
cuhivarion,  social  improvements,  commercial 
enterprise,  and  all  the  fair  and  fruitful  arta  of 
peace,  yet  he  did  little  for  them.  His  genius 
and  his  voice — *  quo  non  prnatantior  alter — 
Mre  ciere  vnt>St  Marteroque  accendere 
cantu*-r**  were  stitt  for  War^ — ^a  fearful  lot- 
tery, in  whichone  or  two  brilliant  prizes  are 
dearly  putchased  by  the  misery  of  individu- 
als-and  the  calamity  of  nations.  We  believe 
the  world  is  by  this  time  pretty  well  disposed 
to  subscribe  to  Sir  Samuel  Horn  illy 's  opinion 
that  the  glories,  as  they  areoalled,  ef  Lord 
Chatham's  administration,  produced  no  solid 
advantage  to  his  country'  (Mem.  XL  402)  : 
—and  how  short  a  space  of  his  career  was 
that  epbch  of  doubtful  glory  1 

As  to  hia  personal  qualities,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  his  temper,  naturally  reserved  and 
haughty^  wafl,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  sour- 
ed  by  disease  and  disappointmenL  His  not 
good  for  man  to  bt  alone  in  political,  any 
more  thaa  in  social  life  ;  but,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  release  himself  from  the  obligations  of 
political  connection — ^a&ctcd  to  stand  alone, 
aad.to  guide  himself  by  his  individual,  lights, 
feelings  and  interests — ^he  grew,  at  first,  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  and  afterwards,  of 
advice,  and  even  of  assistance — he  used  to 
shut  himself  up  in  the  impenetrable  solitude 
of  an  eastern  despot,  frpm  which  he  emerged 
occasionaUy  to  dazzle  the  world  with  his 


pomp  and  splendour.  This  isolation  pould 
not  fail  to  produce srogularity  and  selfishness, 
and  to  foster  a  dictatorial  habit  of  mind  very 
ill  fitted  for  a  minister  undel*  our  constitution. 

We  have  already  mentioned  with  regret  bis 
indiscreet  and  o&nsive,  fapguage  towards 
Qeorge  II ,  which  had,  we  believe,  the  efl^ct 
- — ^more  injurious  to.  the  interests  of  the 
country  than  even  to  his  own — of  keeping 
him  out  of  efficient  office  at  a  time  when  he 
coold  have  served  the  state  wi^  distinqtion, 
and  his  own  mind  might  been  trained  to  hab- 
its of  practical  business,  wlfich  he  neirer  aAer» 
wards  attained.  And  we  cannot,  in  truth  and 
candour, .  designate  .  hia  conduct  towards 
George  III.  otherwise  than  as  alike  ungrate- 
ful and  unconstitutional — unjust  in  its  spirit, 
mischievous  in  its  efiect,  and  pernicious  in  its 
consequences. 

He  lived,  too,  at  a  time  when  public  princi- 
ple, as  we  now  understand  the  term,  was  at 
a  very  low  ebb  amongst  public  men :  and  his 
practice  brought  it  still  lower.  He  thought 
too  steadily  of  his  own  individual  interests, 
and  in  pursuit  of  them  Vas  strangely  versatile 
both  as  to  persons  and  principles^  We  do 
not,  as  the  world  in  general  does,  reckon  cdn^ 
sisteney  as  one  of  the  first  virtues  of  public 
men.  Sagacity  to  detect,  and  candour  to 
avow  one's  own  errOT8,.we  rate  much  higher ; 
besides,  all  is  not  inconsistency  that  at  first 
sight  seems  so— circumstances  change,  and 
to  be  consistent  in  principle  a  statesman  may 
be  fbrced  to  inconststencie^  in  practice. 
But  the  inconsistencies,  or  at  least  the  major- 
ity of  them,  which  are  alleged  against  Lord 
Chatham,  are  not  of  this  class.  There  is  not, 
we  believe,  to  be  named  any  one  of  hisv  va- 
rious adversaries  who  did  not  successively 
become  his  political  associate^-^nor  «ny  one 
of  his  various  associates  who  was  not,  on 
some  other  turn  of  the  wheely  his  decided  ad- 
versary. There  is  not,  we  believe,  to  be 
found  any.  one  considerable  measure  whieh 
he  ever  advocated  that  he  did  not  at  some  other 
time  oppose  ;  Dor  any  that  he  ever  .opposed 
which  he  did  not  at  some  other  period  advo- 
cate. Conscious  of  his  vast  superiority  to 
all  the  politicians  who  surrounded  him,  he 
probably  had  sincerely  persuaded  himself 
that  his  being  in  place  was  a  sine  qud  non 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  und  he 
seems  to  have  acted  all  through  life  as  if  he 
thonght  that  all  means  were  just  and  honour- 
able which  could  lead  to  so  desirable  an  end. 
There  was  some  truth  in  that  self- flattering 
idea.  Endowed  as  he  was  with  irrepressible 
ambition  and  irresistible  talents,  he  must 
inevitably  have  either  ruled-  or  disordered 
the  state  ;  but  the  misfortune  was,  that  an 
pver weening  self-confidence  disinclined,  and 
a  haughty  and  capricious  temper  disabledjp 
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him  ftiNH  eoneilfaliiig  and  m 
Ut  deiigBa  th«  kfinbfer  1»qI  still 
MOy  utilities  of  other  men.  Hefeneied  bjd 
fmM  make  a  politiea]  ebck  which  should  go 
hy  tha  mere  foHM  of  the  aNU»^j»rHijS',' with- 
out the  hei|>  of  cog-wheel,  peDdulum,  or  bal- 
anoe^^^^h^  eoliaeqaeiiee  was,  that  bis  system, 
wheoewr  it  was  set  a-going,  ran  itself  out  in 
a  moment. 

The  sum  of  all^asemsto  us  to  be,  that  the 
qmihties  of  the  oraior  were  OEiore  tmnscend- 
•nl  then  those  of  the  statesman,  and  that  his 
public  charaeter,  when  calmly  considered, 
exeites  rather  admiration  than  applause.  The 
generosity  of  his  sentiments  did  not  always 
guide  his  practiee ;  and  the  majestic  stream 
of  4ftis  declamations  for  the  rights  and  tiber- 
ties  of  mankind  was  always  accompanied  by 
eddies  and  under-cunrents  of  personal  inters 
est  He  was  too  fine  a  gebausfor  lower,  and 
tooielfish  a  poKtieian  for  the  higher  duties  of 
a  minister — 

Graced  mm  he  wu  with  all  the  power  of  words'-^ 

his  talents  were  neither  for  conducting  an 
office  nor  managing  a  party — he  was  neither 
the  tun  to  rule  (he  day  nor  ike  faosa  to  rule 
ike  aiJfAl^biita  meteor  which  astonisbed 
and  alarmed  mspkind  by  .hs  supernatural 
^eodoUr,  but  left  the  world,  whra  il  expir- 
ad|  in  deeper  darkness  than  beforSi 


AnT.ynL— 1.  AUgemeine  TkesriedeeErd- 
magnetismufi,   ReiuhalBauedenBeobaek' 


and  applications  than  that  of  Terrestiial 
Magnetism*  It  m^ht  oatufallT  have  been 
expected  that  the  directness  and  importance 
of  these  appUeatkmi  wouU  hare  secured  to 
i^  at  all  times,  a  mom  tfian  ordimi'ry  share  of 
attention,  and  at  all  events  have  presenred  it 
from  that  state  of  torpor  into  which,  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  crighteemh  century,  il 
had  begun  to  lapse ;  espeeially'since  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  magnetism  continuedv  from 
time  to  time  to  receive  large  and  Taluable 
accessions  both  in  the  line  of  theory  and«k. 
periment*  But  terrestrial  mafftietism  is  a 
science  of  ofrfSroofiOii,  in  cootrSdistinGtioo  to 
one  oi  ts^ertmenii  and  this  character^  akuiff 
with  some  romarkable  peculiarities  which  it 
possesses  as  such,  sufficiently  exphdn  a 
neglect  that  might  otherwise  appear  singular, 
and  even  in  some  degree  blameworthy.  JNo 
single  observer^  whatever  be  bis  zeal  and  in* 
dustry— »no  series  of  observations,  however 
long  continued  and  exact,  made  at  a  stncla 
place,  can  add  mochto  our  knowledge  of  m 
highly  iotricate  laws  and  relations  which 
prevail  in  it.  For  Uiis  purpose  tlie  assem- 
blage and  comparison  of  observations,  made 
in  every  r^oo  of  the  globe  and  extending 
over  long  periods  of  time,  are  requisite.  la 
order  to  OMster  so  large  a  sobjectt  multitude 
must  be  brought  to  contend  with  mass,  conn 
binatien  and  Concert  to  predominate  over 
extent  and  diffi]sion,'and  systematic  registry 
and  reduction  to  fix  and  realise  the  fugtltive 
phenomena  of  the  passing  moment,  and 
place  th^m  before  the  eye  of  reason  in  that 
orderly  and  methodical  arrangement  which 


.  brings  spontaneously  into  notice  both  their 
tmgen    dee  MagneUtehen    Verdne   tm  correspondences  and  their  differences. 
Jakre  1S38.    Herauagegeben  yon  C.  F. !     For  similar  reasons  the  progress  of  all 
Ghiuss und  W.  Wdwr.  Leipiig,' 1839.       [sciences  which    are  properly  and  purely 
S.  Inieneikie  Vie  Megneiiea  Tetreeirie  a2  I  sciences  of  observation,  such  as  astitmomy, 


Meneuram  ekeolMiam  retfoada*  Auctore 
GarokiFriderico^Huss.  QOItingae,  1888. 

8.  LeUredeM.deaumbokltkS,A.R.M^' 
h  Due  de  Siueex,  Prigideni  de  la  Soeiili 
Refale  de  Lemdftej  eur  lee  moffene  fraprte 
d  fwfedionntr  ta  oeunaieednet  du  Mag* 
wMsme  Terreeirepar  P^tabUeeeiuent  £s$ 
eiathnt  magn^lijuee  ei  d^ebeervatume  tor- 
reeprndaniee* 

4.  Report  ef  the  CowmUUe  efPk^eUf,  t^- 
eluding  Meteorology,  on  the  objeeU  of 
SdeMific  Inquiry  in  thoee  Scteiteee*  Ap- 
prot)ed'hjf^  Preeideni  and  Council  of 
tke  Royal  Sdeieiy.     London,  1840. 

Among  the  great  branches  of  science  which 
the  present  generation  has  either  seenio  arise 
as  of  new  creation,  or  to  spring  forward  by 
a  sadden  and  general  impulse  into  a  fresh  ana 
more  luxuriant  state  of  development,  there  is 
none  more  eminently  praeticai  in  its  bearings 


meteorology,  dsc,  has  necessariljrbeen  hi- 
therto  more  slow^  and  interrHpted  by  longer 
intervals  of  dormancyi  than  those  in  which 
appeal  can  be  made  to  experiment.  An  ex* 
periment,  if  it  leadio  any  new  view  or  Strik- 
ing conclnsioD,  may  be  instantly  followed 
up,  while  the  mind  is  excited  and  aliert,  by 
others  adapted  to  its  verification  or  ^Iztension ; 
while,  for  corroboratire  observations  or  in- 
teresting conjunctures,  we  must  wait— aeon* 
dition  especially  adapted,  to  blunt  the  keen* 
ness  of  inquiry  and  obscure  the  connections 
of  thought.  An  expenment  mistat? d  or  mb* 
interpreted,  may  be  repeated,  rectified,  and 
studied  with  better  attention  and  success.  An 
observation  omitted  leaves  a  blank  which  ne- 
ver can  be  filled  ;-^inaccurately  or  errone^ 
otisly  stated,  it  poisons  the  stream  of  know* 
ledge  at  its  source,  and  exercises  an  in- 
fiuence  the  more  baleful,  as  it  teods^  in 
proportion  to  its  sppaient  importance,  to 
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warp  oar  theories,  and  thereby  prevent  or  at 
least  retanl  the  deteetion  of  its  faultiness. 

Nor  does  the  progress  of  such  sciences 
suffer  less  from  our  igaoraoce  of  what  Is  and 
what  is  not  of  primary  iroponance  in  the 
natural  development  of  phenomena— of  what 
ought  to  be  diligently  recorded,  and  what 
may  be  allowed  to  pass  without  notice. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  great  masses  of  know, 
ledge  are  daily  perishing  before  our  eyes 
without  the  possibility  of  recovery*  because, 
iu  facty  our  eyes  are  not  open  to  them,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  awaken  our  attention  to 
their  transient  display.  .  It  is  on  this  account 
that  a  theory  is  of  so  much  more  consequence, 
aod  Ibrms  in  fiict  so  much  larger  a  part  of 
our  knowledge  in  these  scienees  of  observa- 
tion than  in  those  conducted  by  the  wsy  of 


the  tall  and  spiry  pine  in  graceful  £id  un* 
enQumbered  natural  growth*  but,  like  a 
column  built  by  men,  ascends  amid  extran^ 
ous  apparatus  and  shapeless  masses  of  ma* 
terials ;  nor  is  that  column  in  its  fair  and 
harmonicas  proportions  more  different  in  its 
aspect*  when  erect  and  complete,  from  what 
it  was  when  so  surrounded  and  overborne, 
than  such  a  theory,  presented  to  us  in  its 
simplicity,  from  the  tentative,  transient  and 
empirical  conceptions  which  have  helped  to 
its  construction. 

In  the  science  of  Physical  Astronomy 
the  scaffolding  has  been  long  stripped  away, 
and  its  theory  stands  august  and  stately, 
with  that  air  of  nature  which  marks  it  as 
the  intellectual  shadowing  forth  of  a  sublime 
reality.     In  that  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism, 


experiment.  In  the  latter,  facts  are  realities ;  |  a  science  which  is  not  without  its  analogous 
they  stand  of  themselves,  may  be  reproduced,  i  features,  we  are  yet  busied  in  building  and 
touohed,  and  handled,  and  admit  us,  as  it  pulling  down,  casting  and  recasting  our 
were,  by  appeal  to  our  senses,  into  the  moat ;  design,  piecing  together  our  scaffolding, 
direct  and  intimate  knowledge  whiph  we  can  i  and  securing  our  foundations  for  a  far  great- 
attain  of  their  efficient  causes.  To  such  sub- 1  er  and  more  massive  edifice  than  was  at 
stantial  forms  theories  sit  loosely,  as  an  airy  first  contemplated.  But  already  some  poc- 
investiture,  easily  accommodating  themselves  lions  have  begun  to  assume  asymmetry, 
to  the  changes  of  attitude  and  general  growth  , and  to  convey  to  thn  experienced  eye 
of  that  body  they  adorn  and  symmetrise ;  glimpses,  if  not  of  the  plan  and  dimensions, 
while,  to  the  incoherent  particles  of  historical :  at  least  of  the  general  style  and  character  <^ 
statement  which  make  up  the  records  of  a  Ahe  future  whole ;  glimpses,  however,  not 
science  of  observation,  theories  are  as  a  ;  obtained  by  viewing  it  from  the  lower  ground 
framework  which  binds  together  what  would  iof  its  first  foundation,  but  by  ascending  to 
otherwise  have  no  unity.  They  give  to  a  |  a  higher  level,  and  surveying  it  from  the 
collection  of  fleeting  impressions  the  power  | '  coign  of  vantage'  afforded  by  the  more  ad. 
of  presenting  itself  to  our  intellect  as  an  exist-  ;  vanced  and  rapid  progress  of  its  nearest  re- 
ing  whole.  In  these,  then,  it  is  perhaps  not  lated  experimental  science,  Electro-dyna* 
using  too  strong  an  expression  to  assert  that  I  mics,  or  from  the  commanding  heights  of 
the  theory  is  the  science.  In  it  alone  we  i  Physical  Astrononoy,  to  which,  as  already 
must  look  for  indications  that  we  are  on  the  j  remarked,  it  elands  in  no  remote  connection 
safe  track  towards  the  detection  of  efficient .  of  anabgy.  To  the  former  of  these  it  owes 
causes — ^from  it  only  we  can  receive  hints  to  '  its  essential  character  and  the  direotion  of 
guide  us  in  our  choice  both  of  things  to  be  |  its  leading  lines,  since  it  is  there  we  are  to 
observed,  and  of  the  best  and  most  available  :look  for  the  vera  canua  of  the  Newtonian 
mode  of  making  and  recording  our  observe- ;  philosophy.     From  the  other  it  has  already 


tions — and  to  it  we  must  look  for  our  only 
means  of  reproducing  the  past,  and  recover- 
ing the  lost  history  of  bygone  time.  It  is 
when  they  first  become  capable  of  perform- 
ing this  office,  that  theories  begin  to  assume 
their  places  as  corner-stones  in  the  temple 


begun  to  borrow  largely,  in  point  of  style 
and  manner,  in  the  adoption  of  iu  mode  of 
treating  the  complicated  problems  which 
occur  in  the  estimation  of  its  resultant  forces 
on  the. most  general  suppositions  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  magnetic  power  through 


of  science — a  building  always  altering,  al-  the  substance  and  over  the  surface  of  the 
ways  enlarging,  and  combining  in  every  age,  I  globe. 


in  its  several  departments,  every  form  of 
architecture  from  the  rudest  to  the  most  re- 
fined that  age  admits. 

In  erecting  the  pinnacles  of  this  temple, 
the  iotelleot  of  man  seems  quite  as  incapable 
of  proceeding  without  a  scaffolding  or 
droumstructure  foreign  to  their  design,  and 
destined  only  for  temporary  duration,  as  in 
the  rearing  of  his  material  edifices.  A 
phik>sophi(»d  theory  does  not  shoot  up  like 
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Regarded  as  a  branch  of  that  great  as- 
semblage of  facts  and  theories  which  relate 
to  the  physical  constitution  of  this  our  planet 
— ^the  forces  which  bind  t<»gether  its  mass* 
and  animate  it  with  activity — the  structure 
of  its  surface— its  adaptation  for  life— «nd 
the  history  of  its  past  changes — the  nature, 
movements,  and  infinitely  varied  affections 
of  the  air  mod  ocean,  and  alb  which  our  oon- 
tinealal  neighbours  understand  by  their  tenm 
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fhysique  du  globe — (a  phrase  of  which  our 
« terrestrial  physics'  is  rather  a  faint  and 
inexpressive  reflection) — the  science  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism  occupies  a  large  and 
highly  interesting  place.  Its  relations  lie 
among  those  mysterious  powers  which  seem 
to  constitute  the  chief  arcana  of  inanimate 
ntiture,  and  its  phenomena  form  a  singular 
exception  to  the  character  of  stability  and 
permanence  which  prevails  in  every  other 
department  of  the  general  subject.  The 
Configuration  of  our  globe — the  distribution 
of  temperature  in  its  interior — the  tides  and 
currents  of  the  ocean — the  general  course 
of  winds  and  the  affections  of  climate — what- 
ever slow  changes  may  be  induced  in  them 
by  those  revolutions  which  Gleology  traces 
—-yet  remain  for  thousands  of  years  ap- 
preciably constant  The  monsoon,  which 
favours  or  opposes  the  progress  of  the  steam- 
er along  the .  Red  Sea,  is  the  same  which 
wafted  to  and  fro  the  ships  of  Solomon. 
Eternal,  snows  occupy  the  same  regions, 
and  whiten  the  same  mountains — and 
springs  well  forth  at  the  same  elevated  tern- 
perature  from  the  same  sources  now  as  in 
the  earliest  recorded  history.  But  the  mag- 
netic state  of  our  globe  is  one  of  swift  and 
ceaseless  change.  A  few  years  suffice  to 
alter  materially,  and  the  lapse  of  half  a  cen- 
tury or  a  century  to  obliterate  and  com- 
pletely remodel,  the  form  and  situation  of 
those  lines  oo  its  surface  which  geometers 
have  supposed  to  be  drawn  in  order  to  give 
a  general  and  graphical  view  of  the  direction 
and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  forces  at  any 
given  epoch. 

It  is  this  feature  which  constitutes,  in  fact, 
the  great  and  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject Were  the  magnetic  forces  at  every 
point  of  the  earth's  surface  invariable,  like 
the  force  of  gravity,  or  nearly  so,  we  should 
long  ago  have  been  in  possession — and  that 
without  extraordinary  cfTort — of  complete,  or 
nearly  complete,  magnetic  charts.  The  re- 
port of  every  seaman  and  traveller  would 
nave  added  something  permanent  to  our  ac- 
cumulating stock  of  knowledge,  and  tmth 
would  have  emerged,  even  from  inaccurate 
determinations,  by  the  conflict  and  mutual 
destruction  of  opposite  errors.  As  it  is,  the 
case  is  widely  different.  The  changes  are 
so  rapid  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  as- 
sume epochs,  which  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  ten  years  apart,  to  which  every  observa- 
tion should  bo  reduced.  But  to  do  this,  it 
is  requisite  to  know  the  rate  of  change  for  each 
locality ;  information  we  are  so  far  from 
possessing  that  there  are  great  regions  of  the 
globe  oyer  which  we  do  not  even  know  in 
what  direction  the  change  is  taking  place. 

For  want,  of  this  inibrmatwn,  nothiDg 


can  be  more  disheartenipg  than  the  mass 
of  confusion  and  apparent  error  which, 
under  the  title  of  magnetic  observations, 
comes  to  be  discussed  whenever  some  labo* 
rious  and  self-devoted  inquirer  girds  him- 
self to  the  task  of  con>farison  and  reduc- 
tion. The  instruments  with  which  all  the 
earlier,  and  many  modern,  magnetic  obser- 
vations have  been  made,  were  of  rude  con- 
struction, or  otherwise  incapable  of  yield- 
ing much  accuracy.  The  efiect  of  unknown 
change  has  thus  in  innumerable  cases  be* 
come  entangled  with  presumed  instrumental 
error,  so  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  to  retain,  and  how,  if 
retained,  to  employ  the  observations  so  made. 
Hitherto,  however,  when  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  apply  a  correcstion  for  lapse  of  time, 
the  result  has  been,  generally  speaking,  fa. 
vourable  to  the  exactness  of  even  very  early 
magnetic  determinations,  at  least  on  land ; 
so  that  such  early  records,  like  the  ancient 
eclipses  in  astronomy,  become,  as  time  flows 
on,  of  great  importance  and  value,  which 
will  not  fail  to  be  felt  hereafter,  when  theory 
shall  find  itself  strong  enough  to  leap  the 
interval,  and  declare  the  magnetic  state  of 
the  globe  a  century  or  two  back.  But  all 
earlier  observations  at  sea,  or  rather  all  tip 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  are  vitiated 
by  another  source  of  error,  arising  from  the 
iron  of  the  ship,  and  that  in  a  manner  the 
more  hopelessly  irrecoverable,  because  the 
error  so  induced  is  not  constant,  hot  varies 
not  only  with  every  change  of  geographical 
situation,  but  with  every  alteration  in  the 
position  with  respect  to  the  points  of  the 
compass  in  which  the  ship  is  lying  at  the 
moment  of  observation.  Fortunately  for 
magnetic  science,  this  vexatious  source  of 
error,  first  detected  by  Captain  Flinders,  has 
been  greatly  alleviated,  and  in  ordinary 
cases  nearly  destroyed,  by  Mr.  Barlow's 
ingenious  adaptation  of  a  compensating  iron, 
purposely  placed  near  the  compass  so  as  to 
counteract,  by  an  equal  and  opposite  attrac* 
tion,  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  iron  in  the 
vessel.  And  eren  in  what  might  at  first 
appear  the  desperate  case  of  a  vessel  buiU 
entirely  ofiron^  the  recent  elaborate  and  ad* 
mirably  conducted  inquiries  of  Mr.  Airy 
have  furnished  the  means  of  reducing  to  a 
mere  trifle,  or  annihilating  altogether,  the 
complicated  errors  arising  from  two  distinct 
sources  of  magnetism:  the  one  iransienti 
induced  in  the  soft  iron  of  the  vessel  by  the 
earth's  influence: — the  other  permanent, 
originating  in  the  rolk»d  and  hardened  plates 
and  other  masses  deviating  from  the  condi- 
tk>n  of  pure  soft  iron,  emptoyed  in  its  con- 
struction. 
In  neglect,  or  in  i^ile  of  these  difBcnlties, 
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theexigenoed  of  navigation  have  necessitated 
the  construction,  from  time  to  time,  of  charts 
expressive  cf  the  variation  of  the  compass, 
or  the  angle  by  which  the  needle  dtclineit 
from  the  true  meridian  at  ey^ry  point  of  the 
earth's  surface  ;  whence  the  term  declination 
now  used  instead  of  variation.  The  first 
chart  of  this  sort,  based  upon  the  idea  of 
employing,  for  their  construction,  a  series  of 
curves  drawn  through  the  points  of  equal 
declinatiob,  (in  itself  a  scientific  invention  of 
DO  mean  order,)  is  due  to  Hal  ley.  It  was 
constructed  by  him  with  infinite  labour  and 
reeearch«  by  the  collection  of  all  such  observ- 
ations as  that  age  had  furnished.  This  chart, 
and  the  very  remarkable  papers  by  which  its 
communication  to  the  Royal  Society  was 
preceded,  (in  1683  and  1602.)  to  say  nothing 
of  his  own  personal  labours  and  devotion  in 
bis  memorable  voyages  of  magnetical  disco- 
very to  St.  Helena,  must  ever  form  a  leading 
epoch  in  the  science  of  terrestrial  magnet- 
iaov  and  justly  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as 
the  father  and  founder  of  that  science,  con. 
sidered  as  a  body  of  knowledge  bound  to. 
getber  by  laws  and  relations. 

To  him  we  owe  the  first  appreciation  of 
the  real  complexity  of  the  subject,  and  the 
first  attempt  at  a  rational  eoujhd'aU  of  the 
whole  in  the  announcement  of  a  theory 
which,  though  rude  and  unabstract  in  the 
form  of  its  statement,  and  rendered  thereby 
liable  to  obvious  and  fatal  objections  inhmifie, 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  affording  a  handle 
for  exact  reasoning  and  distinct  comparison 
with  facts;  joined  to  that  of  giving  a  not 
unplausible  account  (the  postulates  being 
granted)  of  several  important  features  of  the 
phenomena.  Especially  it  is  designed  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  not  two  only, 
but  four  points,  or  rather  regions  of  appa- 
rent convergence  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
two  in  each  hemisphere,  and  for  the  changes 
going  on  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  in  the 
direction  assumed  by  it  with  respect  to  the 
roeridiany  both  which,  the  latter  as  an  unde- 
niable physical  fact,  the  former  as  an  una- 
voidable conclusion  from  the  course  of  the 
variation  lines  in  his  chart,  are  broadly  de- 
clared by  him  in  these  papers*  It  is  wonder- 
ful indeed,  and  a  striking  proof  of  the  pene- 
tration and  sagacity  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  that,  with  his  means  of  information,  he 
should  have  been  able  to  draw  such  conclu- 
sions, and  to  take  so  large  and  comprehen- 
sive a  view  of  the  subject  as  he  appears  to 
have  done*  The  following  passage  in  his 
papei:  of  October  19^1602,  will  be  consider, 
ed  as  having  especial  interest  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  excited  on 
the  subject  to  a  degree  never  before  known^ 
and  when  an  expedition  of  magnetical  ex- 


ploration and  discovery,  forming  part  of  by 
far  the  most  extensive  combined  scientific 
operation  the  world  ever  witnessed,  has  re- 
cently left  our  shores. 

*  The  nicA  determination  of  thii  and  seyeral 
other  particulars  in  the  magnetic  ■jsleoi  it  reserv- 
ed for  a  remoie  posterity.  All  that  wo  can  hope 
to  do  is  to  leave  behind  us  observations  that  may 
be  confided  in,  and  to  propose  hypotheses  whicfi 
after  ages  may  examine,  amend,  or  refute.  Only 
here  I  must  take  notice  to  recommend  to  all  mas- 
ters of  shipfl,  and  all  oiher  lovers  of  natural  truths, 
that  they  use  their  utmost  dilig^ence  to  make,  or 
procure  to  bo  made,  observations  of  these  variations 
in  all  parts  of  tho  world,  as  well  in  the  south  as 
the  north  latitude  (after  the  laudable  manner  of  our 
East  India  commanders),  and  that  they  please  to 
communicate  them  totheRojral  Society  in  order  to 
leave  as  complete  a  history  as  mav  be  to  those  that 
are  hereafter  to  compare  all  together,  and  to  com* 
plete  and  perfect  this  abstruse  theory.' 

We  may  refer  with  complacency  to  such 
a  passage  from  the  pen  of  our  illustrious 
countryman,  himself  a  seaman,*  at  the 
moment  that  his  brother  officers  of  a  later 
age,  Ross  and  Crozier,  on  their  adventu- 
rous voyage,  and  imbued  with  his  o  inspirit, 
are  engaged  in  realising  his  anticipations, 
*  making  observations  of  these  variations  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,'  and  '  communicating 
them  to  the  Royal  Society,'!  and  in  con. 
junction  with  the  directors  of  our  magnetic 
observatories,  maintaining  and  perpetuating 
our  national  claim  to  the  furtherance  and 
perfecting  of  this  magnificent  department  of 
physical  inquiry. 

The  theory,  or  rather  hypothesis  of  Halley, 
to  which  reference  is  made  above — and 
which  regards  this  our  globe  as  a  great 
piece  of  clockwork,  sphere  within  sphere, 
by  which  the  poles  of  an  internal  magnet 
are  carried  round  in  a  cycle  of  determinate 
but  unknown  period — may  be  regarded,  in 
respect  of  the  secular  variations  of  the  mag- 
netic phenomena,  in  the  light  of  a  specimen 
of  that  sort  of  scaflfolding  to  which  we  have 
figuratively  alluded.  With  such  additional 
epicycles  as  the  progress  of  magnetical  dis- 
covery might  necessitate  from  time  to  time, 
it  might  serve  to  represent  several  of  the 
leading  phenomena — much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Ptolemaic  orbs  served  to  convey 
something  more  than  a  vague  and  general 
idea  of  the  celestial  movements.  But  even 
as  the  rude  and  cumbrous  celestial  mechan- 
ism of  Hipparchus  and  his  successors  has 
tapered  into  the  lofly  and  florid  '  m^canique 
celeste'  of  modern  times,  so  the  pursuit  of 
those  slow   and   intricate  changes  in   the 

*  Halley  held  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
navy. 

t  Their  observations  up  to  the  end  of  1899  are 
already  received.  /^^  ^^  ^^ i-cT ^ 
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magnetic  elements  of  each  particular  tor* 
restrial  locality  which  presented  themselves 
to  Halley  under  the  aspect  of  mechanical 
revolutionsy  begins  to  aasumei  in  the  eyes  of 
modern  theorists,  under  the  influence  of 
more  general  yiews  as  to  the  origin  and 
distribution  of  the  magnetic  forces,  the  sem- 
blance of  those  ever  varying  and  never 
overstepping,  those  inherently  equipoised 
and  self-bridled  oscillations  which,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  afiurd  the  best  expression  of  the 
planetary  movements. 

The  variation  chart  of  Halley  had  been 
hardly  forty  years  completed  when,  by  the 
efiect  of  these  secular  changes,  it  had  al- 
ready become  obsolete,  and  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  navigation  it  became  necessary  to 
racoDsiract  it.      This  was  performed  by 
Messrs.   Mountain   and  Dodson  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  their  labours 
are  highly  deserving  of  notice  by  reason 
of  their  having  attempted  to  execute  this 
task  systematically  for  several  equidistant 
epochs,  viz,,  for  1711,  1722,  1733,  1744, 
by  the   aid  of  observations    drawn    from 
official  and  other  records,  which  were  fur- 
nished  them   in   great   abundance   by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Cast 
India,  African,  and  Hudsun  s  Bay  Compa- 
nies.    Thus  they  expected  to  be  enabled,  by 
comparing  the  charts  so  obtained,  to  form  a 
predicted  chart  for  1755  ;  a  bold  and  praise- 
worthy attempt,  which,  however,  was  baffled 
by  the  discordances  ofiered  by  the  observa- 
tions before  them^  discordances  owing  doubt- 
less to  the  causes  above  enumerated.   They 
appear   therefore   to   have   given  up    this 
course  in  despair,  and  to  have  formed  their 
final  chart  for  1756  in  a  way  little  calculat- 
ed  to  inspire  confidence,  via.,  by  mixing  to- 

f ether  observations  of  difierent  dates,  and 
y  the  exercise  of  a  pretty  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion in  accepting  some  and  rejecting 
others. 

In  this  unsatisfatory  state,  the  subject  of 
the  magnetic  variation  appears  to  have  re- 
mained until  Idll,  when  on  the  occasion  of 
a  prize  proposed  by  the  Royal  Danish  Aca- 
demy,  M.  Hanstcen,  whose  attention  had 
for  many  years  been  turned  to  the  magnetic 
phenomena,  undertook  its  re-examination^ 
with  a  view  to  determine  how  far  it  might  be 
possible  to  reconcile  the  observations  accu- 
mulated up  to  that  time  with  the  supposition 
of  two  magnetic  poles  revolving  round  the 
«pole  of  the  world  in  indefinite  periods,  an 
opinion  which  had  been  defended  by  Euler, 
Churchman,  and  others — or  whether,  as 
Halley  bad  asserted,  four  such  poles  were  ne- 
cessary— or,  lastly,  whether  any  such  suppo, 
sitiopa  as  to  the  revolutions  of  polar  points 
be  competent  at  all  to  represent  Ihe  pheno- 


mena.  His  work,  *  Deber  den  MagfDeCismua 
der  Erde,'  published  in  1819,  is  -in  every 
way    most   remarkable. 

With  indefatigable  labour  he  has  traced 
back  the  history  of  the  subject,  and  filled  up 
the  interval  from  Halley's   time,  and  even 
from  an  earlier  epoch(1600),  with  charts 
con8tr4icted  for  that   epoch,    and   a    great 
many  intermediate  ones,  up  to  1800^  so  as 
to  present  before  as  iit  one  view,  as  far  as  il 
can  now  be  done,  the  succession  of  states  or 
phases  through  which  this  elefnent  has  been 
passing  during  the  last  two  centuries.  The  re- 
sult, apart  from  all  theoretical  consideratbns 
and  ideas  of  poles,  axes,  &c.,  is  most  cu« 
rious   and  instructive.    The  whole  system 
of  variation  lines,  with  their  intricate  con* 
volutions,    loops,    ovals,    intersections    and 
asymptotic  branches,  are  seen'  to  be  sweep- 
ing westward — not  however,  as  it  were  bodi- 
ly, but  each  in  its  progress  undergoing  most 
singular  modifications  of  form  and   fiexurof 
and    gliding  by  gradations,  which  it  now 
becomes  possible  to  trace,  but  which  without 
such  restorations  would  bafiie  every  attempt 
of  the  imagination,  through  all  varieties  oi 
conjugate  oval,  cusp,  and  node,  in  which  the 
geometry  of  carves  luxuriates.     It  would  be 
interesting,  but  far  beyond  our    limits,    to 
show  how  beautifully  this  sort  of  moving  mag* 
netk  panorama  explains,  or  rather  how  easily 
it    enables   us    to    conceive,  tbe    puzzling 
facts  presented  by  the  history  of  the  variation 
at  particular  specs  :«»by  what  a  felicity  of  ac« 
cident,  for  example,  the  whole  mass  of  West 
India  property  has  been  saved  from  the  hot* 
tomless  pit  of  endless  litigation  by  the  invar^ 
iability  of  the  magnetic  declination  in  Jamais 
ca  and  the  surrounding  archipelago  during 
tbe  whole  of  the  last    century,  all  surveys 
of  property   there   having   been  conducted 
solely   by   the  compass    (Robertson,  PhU. 
Trans,  1806)— *by  what  a  curious  ahsorpti&n 
of  a  conjugate  oval  and  transition  to  another 
system  it  has  happened  that  the  needle  has 
passed,  within  the  period  of  recorded  obser* 
vation  in  London  and  Paris,  from   11<>  east 
of  the  true  meridian  to  249  west,  having  at- 
tained the  farmer   direction  by  a   gradual 
movement    eastward — there    remaining   a 
while  stationary — thence  recedmg   with  « 
westward  nx>vement  to  the.,  directk^n    last 
indicated,  wiMre  it  again  became  stationarr 
about  1806  or  1807,  and  is  now  again  on 
the  move  towards  the  east  ;-^by' which  curi- 
ous changes  taking  place  immediately  under 
their  eyes,  the  secular  variation  of  the  mag- 
netic elements  has-been  forcedonthe  atten- 
tion of  the  philosophkal  world — and  we  might 
specify  a  multitude  of  interesting  cases  of  the 
same  nature. 

Mr.  Hanateen  declares  himself  in  favour 
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of  four  poles  arid  no  more,   thus  adopting 
so  far  the  Halleian  hypothesis.     But  he  is 
obliged  to  complicate  it  with  additional  cy. 
cles,  by  declaring  «ach  pole  to  have  a  sep- 
arate and  independent  movement  and  period 
—a  modification  which  goes  a  great  way  to- 
wards divesting  them  of  any  altribule  of  phy- 
sical reality.     But  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Barlow,  who,  so  recently  as  1833,  has  pub- 
lished a  variation  chart,  perhaps  the   most 
elaborate  which  has  yet  been  produced,  de- 
clares quite  as  strongly  against  them.  •  1  can 
see  (says  he,  speaking  of  the  variation  lines 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean)  no  possible  position  of 
four  poles  which  can  lead  to  such  a  configu- 
ration.'    And    again,    in    discussing   their 
course  in  the  Indian  seas,  he  considers  it 
♦equally  inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  all 
these  phenomena  are  due  to  the  action  of 
four  or  more  magnetic  poles.'     For  this  hy- 
pothesis he  accordingly  substitutes  one  more 
general,  *That  there  is  no  determinate  pole 
to  which  all  needles  potet,  but  that  each  place 
has  its  own  particular  pole  and  polar  revo- 
lution, governed  probably  by  some  one  gene- 
ral but  unknown  cause.'     On  this  we  have 
only  to  remark  that  it  amounts  to  giving  up 
altogether    the    hypothesis  of  *  poles,'    and 
*  magnetic  axes,'  since  there  is  no  conceivable 
law  of  change  in  the  magnetic  lines  to  which 
a  proposition  so  general  will  not  apply.     It 
declares,  in  effect,  that  the  true  law  of  these 
changes  is  still  to  seek — a  position  in  which 
we  fully  agree.     It   is  clear  that  the  possi- 
bility or  impossibility  of   representing   the 
magnetic  action  of  the  globe  on  every  point 
of  its  surface  by  that  of  two  or  more  fixed 
points  within  it,  must  depend  on  the  geome- 
trical resultant  of  the  sum  of  its  molecular  at- 
tractions and  repulsions  passing  or  not  passing 
through  an  invariable  attractive  and  another 
invariable  repulsive  point,  or  being  equiva- 
lent to  several  others  so  passing,  a  condition 
in  the  abstract  generally  incapable  of  fulfil- 
ment, and  in  the  highest  degree  fmprobable 
in  any  particular  case.     In  eflTect,  we  may 
conceive  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth  on 
a  boreal  molecule  at  its  surface,  as  being  the 
difference  of  two  forces  whereof  the  austral, 
•  or  attractive,  is  the  total  attraction  of  a  solid 
of  unknown  form  and  density,  but  approach- 
ing to  a  sphere  whose  particles  attract  with  a 
fbrce  identical  in  law  with  gravity ;  and  the 
boreal,  or  repulsive  is  the  total  repulsion  of 
a  solid  exactly   similar  and    equal,   whose 
molecules  repel  with  equal  forces,  but   of 
which  each   particle  is  removed   from   the 
corresponding  particle  of  the  attractive  solid 
by  an  infinitesimal  quantity,  according  to  an 
unknown  law  of  displacement.     From  this 
view  o( the. matter  (which  strikes  us  as  new 
and  as  offering  some  advantages),  it  fbllows 


without  any  calculation,  that  the  total  mag. 
netic  action  of  the  earth  on  a  needle  at  a 
given  place  is  equivalent  to  that  of  one 
infinitely  small  magnet  of  infinite  power  plac- 
ed at  a  point  not  very  remote  from  the  cen- 
tre.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  (except  in 
the  single  case  of  an  equal  and  parallel  sepa- 
ration of  the  opposite  magnetisms  in  each 
molecule  of  a  homogeneous  sphere),  but 
quite  the  reverse,  that  one  and  the  same  such 
magnet,  or  any  finite  combination  of  such, 
should  possess  this  property  for  every  point 
in  the  surface.  We  cannot  help  concluding, 
therefore,  that  it  is  lost  labour  to  make  further 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  phenomena  with 
any  hypotheses  of  this  nature. 

In   considering   the   distribution   of  the 
earth's  magnetic  action  over  its  surface,  the 
variation  lines  hive  hitherto  received  by  far 
the  greater,  and,  theoretically  speaking,  an 
undue  share  of  attention,  by  reason  of  their 
nautical  importance.     They  have  the  disad- 
vantage (as  a  graphical  representation  of 
phenomena)  of  offering  nothing  distinct  to 
the  imagination  except  their  own  unaccount- 
able  flexures — and  rather  tend  to  complicate 
than  to  aid  conception  of  the  play  of  forces 
in  which  they  originate.     It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  them  a  system  of  lines 
perpendicular  at  every  point  to  the  direction 
of  the  needle.     This  would  be  a  great  im« 
provement,  were  it  practicable  to  construct 
such  lines  from  direct  observation,  which  it 
unfortunately  is  not,  by  reason  of  a  difficulty 
purely  mathematical — our  inability  to  inte- 
grate differential  equations,  whose  variable 
co-efilcients  are  only  given  by  observation. 
It  is  otherwise  with  what  are  called  the 
isoclinal  and  isodynamic  lines.  Their  course, 
graphically  projected,  speaks  not  only  to  the 
eye  but  immediately  to  the  mind.    It  is  only, 
however,  within  a  comparatively  short  peri- 
od that  charts  of  their  course  have  been  con- 
structed. The  work  of  Mr.  Hansteen  exhib- 
its   the  specimens  of  such  charts,  or  frag- 
ments of  them,  for  1600,   1700,  and  1780, 
which,  so  far  as  they  can  be  depended  on, 
(and  he  considers  them  entitled  to  consider- 
able confidence,)  confirm  the  general  west: 
ward   tendency   of  the    magnetic    system, 
though  in  a  manner  less  striking  than  in 
the  case  of  the  variation  or  isogonal  lines,  by 
reason  of  their  gentler  flexures  and  more 
general  parallelism  to  the   equator  of  the 
globe. 

The  direction  taken  by  the  magnetic  nee- 
dle is  determined  by  the  two  elements,  its 
horizontal  position,  or  declination  from  the 
meridian,  and  the  dip  or  inclination.  Com- 
plete charts  of  the  dip  and  declination,  there- 
fore, did  such  exist,  would  aflfbrd  complete 
knowledge  of  nhis  direction  over  the  globe. 
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But  another  important  element  remains,  viz. 
the  intensity  of  the  total  magnetic  force,  or 
of  the  power  with  which,  when  withdrawn 
from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  it  tends  to 
revert  to  it.     The  discovery  that  this  power 
b  not  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  as  a 
matter  of  observed  fact,  (for,  tlKsoretically, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  always  under- 
stood,) is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Ma- 
jor  Sabine,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
report  on  this  subject,  (Seventh  Report  of 
the  British  Association,)  remarks,  that  this 
important  fact  *  remained,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  unattested  by  a  single 
published  observation,'  while,  such  has  been 
the  diligence  with  which  they  have   been 
since  accumulated,    that  the  charts   with 
which  that  report  is  accompanied,  represent- 
ing the  course  of  the  isodynamic  lines  (Hues 
of  equal  intensity)  over  both  hemispheres, 
rest  on  no  less  than  753  distinct  determina- 
tions at  670  stations,  collected,  arranged, 
and  discussed,  with  a  care,  precision,  and 
luminous  order  which  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate  too  highly.     We  consider  this  report, 
indeed,  as  one  of  the  most  finished  tilings  of 
the  kind  that  have  ever  been  produced,  and 
as  having  accomplished,  in  the  completest 
manner,  the  objects  proposed  by  that  asso- 
ciation in  calling  for  such  reports,  by  so 
comprehending  in  one  view  the  results  of  our 
knowledge  and  the  amount  of  our  ignorance, 
as  to  afibrd  the  greatest  possible  stimulus  to 
further  inquiry.     It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to 
inspect  these  charts  without  perceiving  that 
a  new  branch  of  magnetic  science  has  been 
created,  and  here  for  the  first  time  embodied. 
The  observations  on  which  they  are  ground- 
ed are,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  Humboldt 
in  his  travels  and  voyages  in  Equinoctial 
America—- of  Hansteen  and   Due,  in  their 
journey  through  Siberia,  in  which  they  tra. 
versed  the  whole  north  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  carried  their  researches  to  the  polar 
circle  j  and  of  Erman,  who,  with  the  same 
object,  encircled  the  globe  by  a  mixed  land 
and  sea  voyage,  setting  out  from  Petersburg, 
ismbarking  in  Eamtschatka,  and  returning 
by  the  Cape.    Major  Sabine's  personal  con- 
tributions to  the  same  stock,  also,  are  both 
numerous  and  important,  the  scenes  of  his 
labours  having  the  unique  interest  of  having 
been  chosen  in  the  most  inaccessible,  the 
most  desolate,  and  the  most  unhealthy  re- 
gions  upon   earth  —  such  as   Spitzbersen, 
Melville   Island,   St.  Thomas's*  &c.     The 
general  result  is,  that  the  isodynamic  lines 
appear  to  be  arranged  on  ihe  globe  in  forms 
which  strongly  remind  us  of  the  lemniscate 
curves  exhibited  by  crystals  exposed  to  po- 
larised light,  when  referred  to  a  sphere  tra. 
versed  in  all  directions  through  its  centre  by  I 


the  polarised  rays — sbmewbat  wanting  in 
symmetry,  it  is  true,  but,  especially  as  re« 
gards  the  two  northern  systems, of  isody- 
namic ovals,  very  definitely  marked  out; 
while  in  the  south,  unequivocal  traces,  sha* 
dowing  out  the  existence  of  two  similar  ovals, 
point  to  a  distribution  of  magnetism  in  that 
hemispliere  analogous  to  what  obtains  in  the 
northern  Observations  are  yet  wanting  to 
determine  whether  this  system  of  lines  be  in 
a  similar  state  of  secular  progress  westward 
over  the  globe,  with  those  of  the  dip  and 
variation,  (though  that  such  is  the  case  can 
hardly  be  doubted,)  and  whether  and  what 
changes  of  form  and  mutual  relation  they 
undergo  in  its  course. 

The  direction  taken  by  a  needle  freely 
suspended,  and  the  force  by  which  it  tends 
to  settle  in  that  position,  being  known  on 
every  accessible  point  of  the  earili's  surface 
to  a  certain  degree  of  approximation,  the 
next  step  in  the  inductive  process  of  disco- 
very is  to  embody  this  knowledge  in  a  law 
mathematically  stated,  and  either  derived 
from  some  rational  theory  of  magnetic  action, 
or  at  least  shown  to  be  not  inconsistent  with 
such  a  theory.  In  the  remarkablo  work 
which  we  have  selected  as  part  of  the  subject 
matter  of  these  pa^es,  {^Ugemeine  Theorist 
dec.*)  M.  Gauss  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
snch  a  formula  by  a  mixed  process  of  theo- 
retical investigation  in  general,  and  empirical 
adaptation  in  particular,  which  represents,  in 
a  most  striking  and  unexpected  manner  in- 
deed, the  whole  mass  of  these  complicated 
phenomena,  so  far  as  they  have  been  yet 
developed.  Setting  out  with  the  most  gene- 
ral Huppositions  as  to  the  distribution  of  mag- 
netism over  the  surface  and  through  the 
substance  of  the  earth,  and  assuming  only 
that  the  magnetic  force  follows  the  same 
law  of  decrease  with  that  of  gravity,  he  ap« 
plies  the  Laplacian  method  of  representing 
the  attraction  of  a  spherical  or  spheroidal 
solid  to  the  expression  of  the  resultant  mag. 
netic  force  considered  as  resolved  into  three 
components,  one  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zon at  any  point  producing  the  dip,  the  other 
two  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The  whole 
investigation,  afler  the  examples  of  Laplace 
and  Poisson,  is  made  to  turn  upon  the  pro- 
perties and  development  of  that  peculiar 
function  which  represents  the  sum  of  the 
active  molecules,  whether  attractive  or  re* 
pulsive,  each  divided  by  its  distance  from 
the  point  attracted  or  repelled — a  function 
which  much  wants  a  name,  and  for  which 
we  would  venture  tQ  propose  that  of  the 
'  integral  proximity'  of  the  attracting  mass* 


*  This  work  will  be  foond  extremely  ^ell  tnn» 
Uted  in  Taylor's  *  Scientifio  Memmf^*  ^ 
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The  dtflTerential  co-effieients  of  this  fbnotion 
express  the  resolved  components  ofthe  tofal 
magnetic  action  ;  and  the  art  of  the  .analyst 
is  sho^vn  in  the  elegant  and  masterly  manner 
in  which  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  laws  and 
relations  susceptible  of  practical  verification, 
without  compromising  the  generality  of  this 
auxiliary  function,  and  involving  himself  in 
the  difficulties  which  would  attend  its  ex- 
pression in  terms  of  any  presumed  taw  of 
distribution  of  magnetic  power,  such  as,  for 
instance,  its  concentration  in  poles,  axes,  &c. 
Some  of  these  relations  are  propositions  of 
considerable  interest ;  as,  for  example,  M. 
Gauss  demohstrates  that — ^whatever  be  the 
law  of  magnetic  distribution — if  there  be  any 
series  of  stations  forming  a  polygon  of  incon- 
siderable dimensions  compared  with  the 
area  ofthe  globe,  the  dip,  horizontal  direc- 
tion, atid  intensity  at  each  of  these  stations, 
must  satisfy  a  certain  very  simple  equation 
of  conditiooi  by  which,  if  all  but  one  of  them 
b^  given,  that  one  may  be  calculated — and 
taking  the  case  of  a  triangle  foroied  by 
Paris,  Gdttingen,  and  Milan,  he  finds  the 
condition  to  be,  in  fact,  exactly  satisfied  by 
the  actual  elements  furnished  by  observation 
for  ihose  stations.  Another  of  these  propo- 
•itions  may  be  iosfanced  as  still  more  gen- 
eral and  remarkable,  viz.,  that  the  knowledge 
ofthe  value  of  that  particular  con^ponent  of 
the  horizontal  magnetic  force  only  which 
acts  in  the  direction  ofthe  meridian,  suppos- 
ing that  knowledge  complete,  and  to  extend 
to  every  point  of  the  earth's  sufface,  would 
enable  us  to  assign  the  nature  of  the  function 
expressing  the  *  integral  proximity,'  and 
thence  to  deduce  every  other  particular  of 
terrestrial  magnetism. 

The  development  of  this  function,  and 
thence  of  the  three  magnetic  components 
depending  on  that  function  in  terms  of  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  point  acted  on, 
without  any  compromise  of  its  generality,  is 
performed  by  the  aid  of  those  co.e(Iicients 
introduced  by  Laplnce  in  the  analysis  ofthe 
attraction  of  spheroids  and  the  figure  ofthe 
earth,  which  have  been  found  to  facilitate  in 
so  high  a  degree  these  difficult  investiga- 
tions. Thejorm  of  these  developments  as 
functions  of  the  sines  and  co-sines  of  arcs, 
arranged  into  successive  orders  by  their 
powers  and  products,  is  thus  generally  as- 
signed, but  the  special  values  of  the  co-effi- 
cients remain  to  be  discovered ;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  in  two  ways,  viz.,  a  priori^  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  actual  law  of  the  distri- 
bution of  magnetism  in  the  earth,  and  the 
performan<ie  of  the  requisite  integrations ; 
or  a  poi^eriori,  by  comparing  the  develop- 
ments of  each  component  fbrce  with  actual 
observation ;  and  thus,  by  the  usual  aids 


which  analysis,  assisted  by  the  theory  of 
probabilities,  supplies  in  such  cases,  eliciting 
the  numerical  values  of  those  co- efficients 
which  suit  the  observations  best.  This 
method  is  familiar  to  geometers  by  the  ex- 
tensive applination  which  has  been  made  of 
it  in  the  lunar  theory,  in  which  the  forms  of 
the  equations,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  their 
arguments,  being  assigned  by  theory,  the 
comparison  of  their  series  (with  unknown 
co-efficients,)  with  an  extensive  series  of 
observations,  has  been  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  values  of  those  co> 
efficients,  otherwise  too  complicated  to  be 
directly  investigated.  Such  is  the  process 
followed  in  this  case  by  M.  Gauss,  assisted, 
however,  and  stripped  of  the  worst  part  of 
its  otherwise  almcst  insuperable  labour  and 
difficulty,  by  a  choice  of  data  in  the  highest 
degree  ingenious  and  artificial — ^which  is 
rendered  possible  by  the  possession  of  the 
charts  above  alluded  to— -and  to  which,  as  a 
fine  example  ofthe  kind  of  power  placed  in 
the  hands  of  geometers  by  the  method  of 
graphical  representation  in  general,  we  are 
desirous  to  draw  especial  attention.  It  con- 
sists in  comparing  the  series  expressing  the 
elements  in  question,  not  with  their  values, 
as  actually  assigned  by  observation  at  real 
stations,  but  with  values  *  graphically  inter- 
polated by  the  aid  of  the  charts,'  to  corres* 
pond  to  a  set  of  imaginary  stations,  so  dis- 
tributed over  the  globe  as  to  afiTord  the  great* 
est  possible  facility  to  the  calculations,  and 
to  break  up  the  mass  of  unknown  quantities, 
which  in  the  general  case  would  be  hope- 
lessly entangled  one  with  another,  into 
groups  of  easy  management.  Thus,  in  the 
case  before  us,  M.  Gauss  distributes  his  sta- 
tions over  seven  parallels  of  latitude,  so  as 
to  divide  each  parallel  into  twelve  equal 
parts. 

It  has  been  usual  to  consider  stich  charts 
and  graphical  representations  as  mere  helps 
to  the  imagination,  or  as  rough  registers, 
giving  by  inspection  approximate  values  for 
ready  practical  use ;  but  this  we  consider 
to  be  quite  an  under.estimate  of  their  im- 
portance. We  regard  such  projections^ 
when  carefully  executed,  not  only  in  this, 
but  in  every  other  science  in  a  similar  stage 
of  progress,  as  necessary  instruments  and 
adjuncts  to  the  highest  applications  of  theo- 
ry— ^as  the  only  means  we  possess,  or  ever 
can  possess,  of  purifying  great  masses  of  ob- 
servational data  from  the  effects  of  local 
influence  and  personal  casual  error. 
They  furnish,  in  short,  and  will,  hencefor- 
ward, a^this  their  important  office  becomes 
betier  understood,  every  day  more  and  more 
furnish  that  intermediate  step  between  ob- 
servation and  theory  which  has  long  been 
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wanting  to  the  perfectton  of  both.  Tbey 
onable  the  theorist  in  particular  to  choose 
bia  ground  above  all  individual  place  and  cir- 
cumatance,  and  lo  select  bis  data,  not  where 
casualty  or  convenience  shall  have  led  the 
observer  to  collect  them,  but  in  pure  accord- 
ttnce  with  the  requirements  of  his  geometry, 
and  the  simplificaiion  of  his  calculus.  In 
consonance  wiih  this  view  of  the  subject,  we 
aniicipate  the  time  when  no  computist  will 
ever  take  the  trouble  to  compare  formulae 
with  single  observations  in  their  crude  state, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  elements, 
such  comparison  being  reserved  for  finally 
testing  the  validity  of  theories. 

The  charts  used  by  M.  Gauss  for  this 
purpose  were,  that  of  the  dip  published  by 
Homer  (Physicaliscbes  Worterbuch,  b.  6), 
and  those  of  the  variation  and  intensity,  by 
Barlow  and  Sabine  already  mentioned.  We 
Biay  be  proud  as  Englishmen  to  have  fur- 
nished two  out  of  the  three  digested  masses  of 
data  for  this  vast  undertaking,  especially  as 
it  is  to  the  appearance  of  the  last  of  these 
charts  that  M.  Gauss  expressly  ascribes  his 
having  been  induced  to  enter  upon  the  for- 
midable calculations  it  involves. 

The  success  of  this  remarkable  attempt 
we  consider  as  signally  encouraging.  M 
Gauss  has  himself  compared  his  i^esulting 
formula  with  actual  ohservatiob,  at  ninety, 
one  of  the  best  stations  in  every  variety  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  in  all  the  particu- 
lars of  dipy  variation  and  intensity.  In  one 
instance  only  does  the  error  in  dip  exceed 
4^  ;  in  only  two  does  that  of  the  variation 
uroount  to  5°  ;  while  the  intensity  is  repre- 
lented  throughout  within  an  extremely  mi- 
nute fraction  of  the  whole,  with  exception  of 
two  stations,  Port  Famine  and  Santa  Cruz, 
where  there  is  no  doubt  some  error  of  oh- 
servation. 

This  comparison  becoines  more  interest- 
ing, and  assumes  almost  the  character  of 
ocular  evidence,  when  as  is  done  in  the  report 
made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety now  before  us,  charts  constructed  from 
the  formulsB  alone  are  placed  side  by  side 
with  those  derived  firom  observation.  This 
comparison  with  his  own  variation  chart 
constructed  from  observations  made  between 
1827  and  i830  has  been  made  by  M.  £r- 
man,  and  accompanies  a  most  interesting  let- 
ter from  him  appended  to  the  report  in  ques. 
tion ;  and  a  similar  comparison  with  Major 
Sabine's  chart  of  the  total  intensity  is  also 
annexed ;  and  tlie  resemblance  in  both  cases 
between  the  type  and  the  antitype  is  so  close 
as  to  justify  a  conviction  of  our  having  at 
length  made  a  real  approach  to  a  geome- 
trical expression  of  the  phenomena.  In 
particular,  the  singular  courses  of  the  varia- 


tion lines*  in  tbe  Pacific  and  Indian  sea^ 
noticed  by  Mr.  Barlow  as  so  characteristic 
and  unaccountable,  are  made  perfectly  intel- 
ligible as  parts  of  a  connected  system  which 
would  be  incomplete  without  .them.  The 
northern  magnetic  pole  too,  or  point  of  per- 
pendicular dip  given  by  M.  Gauss's  formula, 
coincides,  within  little  more  than  200  miles, 
with  its  place  actually  observed,  or  at  least 
closely  approached,  by  Ross  in  1832 ;  while 
the  European,  African,  and  Atlantic  lines 
exhibit  a  correspondence  approaching  to 
identity.  Some  small,  but  not  unimportant, 
systematic  deviations  have  been  pointed  out 
by  M.  Erman,  which  a  resumption  of  the 
calculations  with  more  dependable  data  wiU, 
no  doubt,  cause  to  disappear 

A  feature  we  cannot  help  noticing  in  this 
work  of  M.  Gauss  is  the  uniform  predomi- 
nance of  the  philosopher  over  the  mere  ge* 
ometer.  From  his  well  known  eminence  in 
the  latter  line,  we  might  have  expected  un- 
due prominence  to  be  given  to  methods  and 
artifices,  and  have  looked  for  displays  of  for* 
muls  ostentatiously  spreading  into  luxuri- 
ance ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  analysis  is 
everywhere  kept  subordinate  to  the  physical 
inquiry,  and,  though  handled  throughout 
with  the  skill  and  power  of  a  consunuaate 
master,  is  nowhere  suffered  to  appear  as  a 
primary  object* 

One  incidental  result  of  these  investiga- 
tions will  appear  very  striking — astoondiag 
indeed  to  those  whom  habit  has  not  familiar* 
ised  with  the  enormous  numbers  which  oc- 
cur when  the  operations  of  nature  are  mea- 
sured by  man's  diminutive  units.  It  is  the 
estimate  of  the  total  magnetic  power  or 
moment  of  magnetism'  of  the  Earth,  as 
compared  with  that  of  a  saturated  steel  bar 
one  pound  in  weight.  This  proportion  M* 
Gauss  calculates  to  beas  8,484,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000  to  1,  which,  supposing  the 
magnetic  force  uniformly  distributed,  will  be 
found  to  amount  to  about  six  such  bars  to 
every  cubic  yard. 

Besides  the  secular  changes  in  the  mag- 
netic forces  which  gradually  carry  the  needle 
far  from  a  fixed  direction,  according  to  laws 
at  present  unknown,  but  which  at  all  events 
act  with  steadiness  and  regularity,  observa- 
tion has  recognised  two  subordinate  systems 
of  fluctuation  to  which  it  is  subject,  the  one 
periodical,  the  other,  so  far  as  we  can  see 
at  present,  quite  capricious  and  irregular — 
in  consequence  of  which  the  name  of  mag. 
netic  perturbations  has  been  assigned  to  them, 
as  if  the  needle  were  disturbed  by  some 
external  influence  of  a  transitory  nature. 

The  periodical  oscillations  of  the  magnet- 
ic needle  were  first  observed  by  Graham  in 
1722, -and  have  since   beeo^studied jwith 
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much  dtUjenee and  perBeveTance  l^  several 
al  atsklaous  and  careful  observera,  among 
whom  our  countryman  Mr.  Qilpin  de- 
•erveff  especially  to  be  noticed  as  having 
made  these  observations  his  consant  occu- 
pation during  the  whole  period  from  1767  to 
1806,  and  having  for  upwards  of  sixteen 
months  kept  an  hourly  register  extending 
to  twelve  hours  of  every  twenty.four,  a  pro- 
cess by  which  alone  the  true  laws  of  such 
oscillations  can  be  deduced.  By  these  and 
similar  observations  by  Cantout  Wargentin, 
and  Cassiniy  the  existence  of  periodical 
movements,  both  diurnal  and  annual,  has 
been  established.  The  deficiency  of  nightly 
observations  has  since  been  supplied  by 
Baron  Von  Humboldtt  who,  by  investigate 
log  the  particulars  of  the  nocturnal  progress 
of  the  oscillatiooy  has  completed  the  outline 
which  Qilpin  and  others  had  begun,  and 
enabled  ds  to  stnte  with  some  degree  of  pre- 
cision the  nature  and  extent  of  th^  periodi* 
cal  changes^  The  hoHzontaUy  suspended 
needle  is  found  to  make,  each  twenty.foor 
hours,  two  eastward  and  (wo  westward  de^ 
viations  from  its  mean  position,  those  which 
occur  in  the  day  time  being  greater  than 
chose  taking  place  la  the  night.  It  is  eon- 
ous  to  remark  that  this  irregularity  8<*em8  to 
extend  to  all  similar  cases  of  diurnal  fluetua* 
tioB.  In  that  of  the  barometer  it  is  a  markr 
ed  and  striking  foature  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  tides,' a  phenomenon  holdiog  a  strong 
analogy  to  this,  called  the  diurnal  inequality, 
eonsticutes  one  of  their  most  singular,  and 
at  present,  mysterious  characters.  It  is  al- 
ee observed  that  the  extent  of  excursion  diC> 
fors  in  summer  ^nd  winter,  as  does  also  the 
difference  between  the  daily  and  nightly  os- 
ciHatwns.  Finallyr  when  the  mean  )jaees 
of  the  needle  for  each  day  of  a  whole  year 
are  cleared  of  the  regularly  progressive  ef- 
fect of  the  secular  movement,  a  fluctuation 
having  an  annual  period  is  disck>sed.  Simi- 
iar  periodic  ehaages  have  of  late  been  traced 
in  the  position  of  the  dipping»needie,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  total  intensity  is  al- 
«o  subject  to  periodical  increase  and  diminu- 
tion. 

The  periodical  oscillations  of  the  needle, 
then,  form  a  regular  and  compact  system, 
of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
cause  is  to  be  sought  in  superficial  changes 
of  temperature  developing  electric  currents 
either  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  or  in  the 
atmosphere.  Be  this  as  it  may,  their  gen- 
eral nature  and  laws  may  be  considered  as 
tolerably  well  sketched  out,  though  they 
stHl.  require  much  study  in  detail.  It  is 
otherwise  with  those  irregular  and  eome- 
times  alrtiost  convulsive  movements  of  the 
iMedle  which  opnstitiite  the  magiietks  pertur- 
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baUons,  ^n^neh  have  of  late  and  deservedly 
attracted  great  attention  by  reason  of  some 
very  extraordinary  facts  brought  to  light 
by  their  comparison  at  different  and  remote 
stations. 

The  illustrious  Humboldt,  te  whom  every 
department  of  science  owes  so  muph,  and 
to  whom  the  rare  glory  belongs  of  being 
the  first  to  push  onward  in  so  many  diflrer«> 
ent  lines,  gave  the  forward  impulse  in  thia, 
During  the  coune  of  those  his  o^st  roemora. 
ble  vc^ages  and  travels  in  the  equinoctial 
regions  of  America,  in  which,  all  eye,  all 
ear,  all  thought,  heseenoed  to  have  received 
on  the  expansive  redna  of  his  mind  the  pic- 
ture of  universal  nature,  and  to  have  treasur- 
ed up  its  images  in  the  stores  of  a  memory 
and  an  intellect  worthy  of  such  a  prospect 
— the  observation  of  the  magnetic  pbeoome- 
na  in  aU  their  partksulars  occupied  a  largq 
portioo  of  his  attention.  On  his  return  tQ 
Europe,  as  he  infernvs  us  in  his  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  he  conceived  the  project  of 
examining  the  hourly  changes  of  the  yaria- 
tiont  and  the  perturbations  with  which  af. 
progress  of  those  changes  appeared  to  be  the 
fected,  on  a  scale  and  in  a  mode  not  before 
attempted,  and  with  instruments  of  superior 
accuracy.  Established  in  a  large  garden 
at  Berlin,  he  observed  at  the  solstices  and 
equinoxes  of  1600  and  1807  the  changes  in 
the  direction  of  the  horizontal  needle  every 
half  hour  during  four,  five,  or  six  days,  and 
the  intervening  nights.  The  immediate 
object  of  this  undertaking  was  the  establish- 
OMnt  of  the  nocturnal  poriion  of  the  daily 
osdllation  aheady  tnentioned.  But  the 
<ielieacy  of  his  instrumental  means  allowing 
him  to  appreciate  the  smallest  changes,  his 
attention  was  excited  by  the  singular  and 
apparently  capricious  march  of  the  tnstru- 
mentf  which  appeared  agitated  by  frequent 
and  occasionally  sudden  and  rapid  move- 
meotSf  attfiibutable  to  no  accidental  or 
■mechanical  cause.  To  .  these,  regarding 
them  as  indications  of  a  reaction  propagated 
fi'om  the  interior  of  the  globe  to  ita  surface, 
he  gave  the  name  of  magnetic  storfiUt  in 
analogy  to  the  sudden  changes  of  electric 
tension  which  take  place  in  thunder- 
^orms.  In  consequence  of  this  difcpvery 
■IVL  Von  Humboldt  conceived  the  project  ci 
procuring  magnetic  observations  to  be  estab- 
4ished  to  the  east  and  west  of  Beriin  with  a 
view  of  tracing  the  limits  and  correspon- 
dence {a  any)  of  these  perturbatbns.  Po- 
litical events,  however,  frustrated  this  prd^ 
ject ;  nor  did  the  subject  receive  further  eiu- 
cidatiens  till  the  year  1818,  when  it  was  aa^ 
certained  by  a  domparison  of  simultaneous 
hourly  observations  by  Mr  Arago  at  Paris, 
[and  hL  Kupfier  at  Kasao,  that  on  makinf  j 
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a  proper  allowtnee  for  the  differenee  of  Ion. 
gitudcs  of  the  stationi  (do  less  than  47  de- 
grees) the  observed  perturbations  toere  in 
fad  9ynchrontMi.  In  other  words,  we  are 
here  presented  with  the  surprising  phenome- 
non of  an  unceasing  series  oi  natural  signals 
or  pulsations,  which,  whether  propagated 
from  regions  deep  within  the  globe,  accord* 
ing  to  Humboldt's  first  idea,  or  transmitted 
down  to  us  from  without,  as  the  later  dis- 
coveries in  electrical  science  seem  to  indi- 
cate, arrive  at  points  of  the  surface  separated 
from  each  other  by  an  interval  equal  at 
least  to  the  whole  breadth  of  Europe  at  the 
same  precise  moments  of  time. 

A  discovery  of  this  magnitude  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  instantly  followed  up, 
yet  several  years  elapsed  before  any  further 
step  was  made  in  this  direction  ;  nor  was  it 
until  1828-aO  that  tlie  subject  was  resumed 
on  a  scale  of  such  extent  as  to  secure  its 
successful  prosecution.  It  is  again  to  the 
indefatigable  zeal  and  great  personal  influ- 
ence of  Von  Humboldt  that  magnetic  science 
is  indebted  for  this  fresh  impulse.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  eminent  position  as  a  man 
of  science,  his  free  intercourse  with  persons 
of  rank,  power,  and  official  statk>n,  and  bis 
immense  correspondence,  and  availing  him. 
self  especially  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him 
by  his  mineralogical  visit  to  Siberia  in  1829, 
he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  establishment 
of  magnetks  observatories  not  oAly  at  Pe- 
tersburg and  at  Easan,  but  also  at  Moscow, 
at  Barnaoul,  at  Nenschinsk,  and  even  at 
Pekin  itself,  where  the  Russian  government 
has  constantly  supported,  by  ^  celestial'  per- 
mission, a  Greek  monastery.  These  estab- 
lishments have  ever  since  subsisted,  and,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  form  important  ele- 
ments in  the  great  system  of  aimultaneous 
magnetic  observation  now  in  progress.  At 
Nicolajcfi^  also  ia  the  Crimea,  in  the  mines  of 
Freyberg  in  Saxony,  at  Sitka  in  Russian 
America,-  and  even  in  Iceland,  the  establish- 
ment of  magnetic  stations  was  solicited  and 
obtained. 

The  first  fraits  of  this  extensive  combina. 
tion  appeared  in  1880,  in  tbe  form  of  a  com- 
parison of  the  hourly  observations  received 
from  Nicolajeff,  Petersburg,  Kasan,  Frey- 
berg, and  Berlin ;  and  by  these  tlie  ^3mchro- 
nism  of  the  magnetic  perturbations  at  these 
distant  localities  was  plaoed  in  full  and  strik- 
ing evidence.  A  confirmation  so  remark- 
able of  the  observations  of  Arago  and 
Kupfier  excited  general  attention,  and  led  to 
fresh  researches,  conducted  on  a  system  of 
maturer  concert^ and  with  instruments  of  far 
greater  precision  than  had  previously  been 
regardea  as  attainable.  As  these  researches 
not  only  embrace  the  perturbations,  but  cover 


the  whole  ground  of  ma^oetio  obeervatkm, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  somewhat  particular  in 
our  account  of  tbem. 

It  is  to  M.  Gauss  that  we  owe  both  the 
new  instrumental  means  employed,  the 
method  of  reducing  their  indications  to  a 
definite  standard,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
concerted  system  of  simultaneous  observa* 
tion  (having  Gottingen  ibr  a  centre  of  refer- 
ence) performed  at  stated  terms  by  observers 
provided  with  similar  instruments,  and  die* 
persed  over  Europe.  The  results  of  the  ob- 
servations made  by  this  *  Magnetic  Associa- 
tion' at  fourteen  such  terms*  and  sixteen  sta- 
tions, extending  in  latitude  from  Upsal  io 
Sweden  to  Catania  in  Sicily,  and  in  longitude 
from  Petersbur<r  to  Ehiblin,  during  tbe  yenra 
1836,  1831,  and  18*38,  have  been  arranged, 
graphically  projected^  tind  published  by  M. 
Grauss  and  his  indefatigable  coadjutor  M. 
Weber,  with  a  full  description  of  the  instm- 
ments  or  magnetometers  employed,  and  a 
complete  detail  of  every  particular  of  their 
use,  in  a  work  entitled,  *  Resultajte  aus  dea 
Beobachtungen  der  Magnetischen  Vereios.' 
In  this  system  of  observation,  the  perturba. 
tions  of  the  horizontal  needle  (if  a  bar  of 
steel  weighing  from  four  to  twenty-five 
pounds  can  be  called  by  so  familiar  a  diminu. 
tive)are  observed  both  in  respect  of  direction 
and  intensity,  not  merely  at  hourly  intervals; 
but  at  every  fifth  minute-<^t  having  been 
found  that,  in  proportion  as  the  intervals  are 
narrowed,  the  coincidence  of  tbe  projected 
curves  becomes  more  striking,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  momentary  fluctuations 
which  escape  notice  in  the  longer  intervalsL 
Of  such  coincidence,  every  sheet  jof  the  pro* 
jectlons  in  the  work  referred  to  offers  oiie 
continuous  example.  Indeed,  so  numerous 
in  this  improved  procedure  are  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  for  fixing  on  sudden  and  re* 
niarkable  movements  of  the  bars,  that  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  difiicalty  in  determiniog 
from  them,  as  from  any  other  simultaneoua^ 
ly  observed  signals,  the  difference  of  loogi. 
tudes  of  the  stations. 

Other  distinguishing  features  of  this  me- 
thod are — ist,  the  employment  of  none  but 
telesoopk)  means  of  measuring  the  excur- 
sions of  the  bars,  the  observer  never  ap- 
proaching them  with  his  person  ;  2dly,  tbe 
nmintenance  of  the  bars  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual vibration,  owing  to  their  suspension 
on  silk  threads,  the  limits  of  their  excursions 
and  the  instants  of  their  attaining  those 
limits  being  the  sole  objects  of  observation  \ 
£ldly,  the  superadd itbn  ef  a  very  ingeniously 
devised  statical  method  of  ascertaining  the 
horiaontal  iiktensiLV  io  the  tisual  dynamical 
method  of  observmg  the  time  of  a  given 
number  of  Yibratioiis  made  by  the  suspended 
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bar.  The  principle  consists  in  determiniDg 
the  amount  of  torsion  of  two  parallel  fibres 
separated  by  a  given  Interval,  used  to  sus- 
pend the  bar,  which  shall  suffice  to  retain 
it  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 
The  momentary  changes  of  intensity  are 
measured,  not  by  continual  fresh  adjust- 
ments of  the  torsion,  but  by  noting  the  limits 
of  excursion  of  the  bar  in  its  vibrations  on 
either  side  of  its  original  situation.  The 
instrument  destined"  for  this  purpose  is 
called  by  M.  Gauss  the  biJUar  magneto- 
meter.* 

'VUi>  last  and  not  the  least  important  dis- 
tinguisbiqg  feature  in  M.  Gauss's  system  of 
observation  is  the  adoption  of  a  process  by 
which  the  intensities  concluded  from  either 
the  statical  or  dynamical  measurement  are 
freed  from  the  perplexing  source  of  error 
occasioned  by  loss  of  magnetism  in  the  bars 
employed,  and  referred  to  a  standard  unit 
verifiable  under  all  circumstances.  His 
work  entitled  *  Intensitas  vis  magneticce^' 
&c ,  is  devoted  to  this  object,  bot  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  method — ^though  embraced  in 
formulae  and  exernplified  in  numbers,  in  that 
work — is  yet  nowhere  very  clearly  stated  in 
words,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  explain  it.  It 
consists,  first,  in  vibrating  a  mdgnet  horizon- 
tally suspended  in  the  usual  manner.  By 
this  operation  the  product  of  the  earth's  di 
rectivc  force  by  the  magnetic  virtue  of  the 
bar  is  obtained.  The  same  bar,  in  a  posi- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian, is  then  successively  presented  at  given 
measured  distances  from  the  centre  of  anoth- 
er suspended  bar  or  compass-needle,  which 
It  thereby  deflects  from  its  position  of  rest, 
according  to  known  laws.  The  angular 
amount  of  this  deflection  at  each  distance 
being  observed  ^ves  the  ratio  of  the  two 


*  The  essential  principles  of  this  method — viz. 
1st.  "Hie  employment  of  a  suspended  needle  forci. 
biy  distorted  to  a  right  angle  with  the  meridian ; 
and,  52dly,  the  measurement  of  changes  in  the 
directive  forces  by  the  flactnations  ih  its  newtj- 
assamed  position  of  equilibrium  under  such  distor- 
tion — are  of  much  earlier  date,  hav^  both  been 
employed  by  Mr.  Christie  in  his  elaborate  Memoirs 
published  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1823  and  1B25, 
papers  which  have  attracted  fkr  less  attention 
than  their  great  merit  deserves,  and  which  mark  a 
decided  epoeh  in  the  history  of  modem  refinements 
In  magnetic  ob^rvation.  Mr.  Christie  used  mag. 
nets  to  deflect  hto  needle ;  but  the  application  of  the 
torsion  balance,  undoubtedly  a  most  essential  im. 
provement  ss  a  means  of  measuring  the  directiTe 
force,  is  expressly  suggested  by  him. — ^Ph.  Tr., 
1835,  p.  23. — M.  Oauss  nad  also  been  preceded  in 
the  mgenioue  idea  of  the  application  bi  a  reflector 
to  his  suspended  magnet  which  plays  so  important 
a  part  in  liis  apparatus — at  least  we  know  that  the 
idea  occurred  many  years  before  to  Mr.  Babbage, 
though  whether  applied  by  him  to  practice,  or  even 
announced  otherwise  than  verbally,  we  are  onable 
toatate. 


forces  in  question,  and  their  product  and  ra- 
tio being  thus  both  known,  the  forces  them- 
selves  are  determined. 

One  element,  however,  is  left  unprovided 
for  in  these  arrangements  of  M.  Gkiuss,  viz. 
the  measurement  of  the  vertical  component 
of  the  magnetks  force  and  its  momentary 
changes,  wKhout  knowing  which,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conclude  anything  as  to  the  real 
nature,  amount,  and  directbn  of  the  pertur- 
bative  forces.  The  absolute  dip,  indeed, 
may  be  obtained  with  much  precision,  by 
means  well  known,  but^e  mode  of  suspen- 
sion in  ordinary  dipping-needles  is  quite  in- 
adequate, in  point  of  freedom  and  delicacy, 
to  place  in  evidence,  far  less  to  measure,  the 
momentary  changes  of  this  element.  This 
important  desideratum,  the  only  thing  want- 
ing to  complete  our  means  of  observation, 
has  been  recently  supplied  by  Professor 
Lloyd,  by  the  construction  of  an  elegant  ap- 
paratus termed  by  him  a  *  Vertical  force 
magnetometer.*  It  is  a  species  of  magnetic 
balance,  in  which  a  needle,  or  magnetized 
bar,  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  is  co* 
erced  by  the  action  of  small  weights  moved 
by  screws  from  its  natural  direction  to  a 
horizontal  one.  This  condition  renders  it 
possible  to  rest  iT,  by  knife-ed^es  invariably 
fixed  in  and  forming^a  part  of  it,  on  planes  of 
agate,  and  thus  to  secure  for  it  in  all  geo- 
graphical situations  the  same  delicacy,  sen. 
sibility,  and  freedom  of  motion  which  bebng 
to  the  ordinary  weighing  balance.  Thus 
coercdd,  adjusted^  and  counterpoised,  what- 
ever movements  take  place  in  it  are  refera- 
ble directly  to  changes  in  the  amotfnt  of  the 
vertical  magnetic  force  whicn  opposes,  and 
in  its  mean  situation  neutralizes  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weights,  and,  being  read  off  by 
microscopes  and  subjected  to  calciilation,  ah 
ford  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  th<^e 
changes.  Mr.  Lloyd,  we  understand,  con- 
siders that,  by  the  aid  of  this  instrument,  a 
chance  to  the  extent  of  ^oioo  of  the  total  mag- 
netic intensity  may  be  detected. 

To  Professor  Lloyd  we  also  stand  indebt- 
ed for  the  geometrical  determination  of  the 
conditions  of  situation  under  which  the  in- 
struments or  magnetometers  d**stined  for 
observing  the  three  essential  elements  can 
co-exist  in  one  apartment  of  moderate  di- 
mensions without  disturbing  each  other's  in^p 
dications — a  consideration  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  the  further  extension  of  this  system 
of  observation,  as  diminishing,  in  a  most  ma- 
terial degree,  the  cost  of  erecting  a  magnet- 
ical  observatory,  and  the  amount  of  person- 
al assistance  necessary  for  carry hig  on  the 
observations.  The  simple  and  convenient 
practical  conclusions  to  which  his  analyfeia 
has  led  him  onlhis  point  are  given  Ma  pa- 
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Mr  Tecently  eonuamnioated  by  him  to  the 
R^al  Irish  Academyy  to  which  we  must 
refer. 

The  efiect  of  these  improvenaents  has 
been  to  give  to  magoetic  determmatioos,  at 
least  CD  terra  firnoa,  the  precision. of  astro- 
nomical obsenratioo  ;  while  at  8ea,th«  limits 
4>f  obtainable  accuracy^  in  any  moderate 
weather,  have  been  greatly  eplarged  by  the 
ose  of  an  apparatus  recently  inventod  by 
Mr.  R.  Were  Fox,  which  dso  serves  to 
measure  the  intensity.  Armed  with  such 
instramentSt  and  in  possession  of  a  theory 
which  has  proved  competent  to  represent 
with  fidelity  all  the  principal  and  mauy  sub- 
ordinate features  of  the  phenomena,  even  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  the  data— 
(which,  in  fact,  it  reproduces  nearly  as  well 
as  the  observations  from  which  they  were 
obtained  would  probably  do  could  they  be 
repealed) — it  is  clearly  impossible  longer  to 
rest  content  with  loose  or  inaccurate  deter- 
minationSy prio  sit  down  in  patient  expecta* 
lion  that  casual  visits  of  travellers  or  voya- 
gers shall  fill  in  the  great  lactina  which  still 
subsist  in  our  charUi.  Voyages  and  travels 
especially  destined  to  this  object  must  be  un- 
dertaken—particular districts  traversed  and 
retraver9cd— stations  not  only  visited  but  re- 
aided  in.  In  a  word,  the  time  is  evidently 
arrived  for  a  powerful  and  united  efTort,  on 
the  part  not  of  individuab  but  of  nations,  to 

Slace  on  record  the  actual  state  of  those 
sta,  on  a  scale  and  with  an  exactness  worthy 
of  the  subject,  and  so  to  render  the  present 
epoch  a  secure  ^int  of  departure  for  future 
ages.  Such  ian  .e^rt  is  now  in  course  of 
being  made,  and  it  will  be  our  object  in  the 
jemainder  of  (his  article  to  explain  the  im. 
mediate  circumstances  which  have  led  to  it 
— the  nature,  aim,  and  extent  of  the  operas 
tions  themselves — the  leading  .  part  which 
our  own  country  has  taken  in  them — and 
the  general  views  which  ought  to  guide,  aifd 
which  we  dooceive  to  have  guided,  its  pro. 
meters  in  recommending  and  urging  its 
adoption  on  their  respective  governments  as 
«  matter  of  national  concern.. 

Th^  extension  of  the  system  of  simulta. 
neous  observation,  ever  a  favourite  object 
of  its  original  projector,  Von  Humboldt 
was  made  by  him,  in  ApriU  1830,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  distinct  appeal  to  the  Royal  Socie- 
?,  in  his  Letter  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
uke  of  Sussex  (then  President  of  that  yen 


-*he  urges  the  establishment  of  regular 
magnetic  stations  in  the  British  possessions 
in  Canada,  Australia,  the  Cape,  and  between 
the  tropics,  not  only  for  the  observation  of 
the  momentary  perturbations  of  the  needle, 
but  also. for  that  of  its  periodical  and  secular 
movements.  Assuredly  no  nation  was  ever 
so  favourably  situated  for  such  a  purpose, 
nor  so  strongly  called  on  as  a  maritime  and 
cosnmercial  country  for  co-operation  in  a 
cause  directly  connected  with  nautical  ob- 
jects. Nor  did  this  appeal  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
The  subject  was  readily  taken  up  by  the 
Royal  Society,  and  an  application  to  govern, 
meot  for  a  grant  of  money  for  the  purchase 
of  instruments,  as  readily  listened  to.  The 
organization,  however,  of  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions adequate  to  the  ends  proposed  proved 
no  Ught  or  easy  matter  ;  nor  were  the 
funds  thus  placed  at  their  disposal  by  aoj 
means  sufficient  to  carry  out  a  large  and 
Mrell-arranged  scheme.  Delays,  in  conse- 
quence, intervened,  most  fortunate  in  tbeir 
event,  as  giving  time  for  the  mature  consi- 
deration of  the  subject,  and  the  just  apprecia. 
tion  of  its  magnitude  and  practical  difficul- 
ties. While  thus  in  abeyance,  a  movement 
from  another  quarter  gave  a  decisive  turn  to 
the  whole  project,  by  striking  at  once  an  out- 
line so  full  and  sweeping  as  to  meet  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  case. 

This  outline  is  contained  in  a  series  of 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  their 
meeting  at  Newcastle  in  1838  ;  and,  ex  hi. 
biting  as  these  resolutions  do,  a  clear  view 
of  the  general  nature  and  objects  of  the 
operations  contemplated  and  now  in  pro- 
gress, we  cannot  do  better  than  extract 
them  from  the  most  authentic  reports  of  that 
meeting  which  have  hitherto  appeared  : — 


*  Resolved,  1.  That  the  Britiah  Anociation  ' 
with  high  interest  the  system  of  sifnultaoeoos  mm^ 
netic  observations  which  have  be€«  for  some  tine 
canying  on  in  Qernianj  and  various  parta  of  £o- 
rope,  and  the  important  results  to  which  they  hmve 
already  led  :  and  that  they  consider  it  highly  desir- 
able that  similar  series  of  observations  regolmrly 
continued  in*  correspondence  wiUi  and  in  extensaoii 
of  these  should  be  instituted  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  dominions, 

*  2.  That  this  Araociation  considers  the  followinf 
localities  as  particularlv  important*. — Canada,  Ccj. 
Ion,  St  Helena,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  Mauri- 
tius, or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  that  they  u« 
willing  to  supply  instruments  for  their  ose. 

*  3.  That  in  these  series  of  observations  the  three 


erabie  body).     In  this  letter,  which  contain^  elements  of  horitontal  direction,  dip,  and  intensity. 


a  brief  but  lively  statement  of  the  history  of 
the  magnetic  perturbation  (from  which  we 
have  borrowed  freely  in  what  precedes}-- 
of  the  progress  made  and  making  in  the 
magneuc  survey  of  the  gbbe — and  of  the 
chief  desiderata  of  the  scienQt  as  it  then  stood 


or  their  theoretical  equivalents,  be  inaisted  on,  me 
also  their  hourly  changes,  and,  on  appointed  day% 
their  momentary  fluctuations. 

*  4.  That  the  Association  considers  it  bigfalj  ia- 
portant  that  the  deficiency  yet  existing  in  oar 
knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  should  be  sufNplied  by  observationa  of 
the  magnetio  direction  and  Intensity,  especially  la 
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the  high  f^Qtbem  Utitqdei  between  the  meriduns 
of  New  Holland  and  Cape  Horn  ;  and  they  desire 
strongly  to  recommend  to  her  Majesty's  govern- 
meni  the  appomtment  of  a  naval  expedition  ex* 
pressljr  direeted  to  that  object. 

*  5.  That  in  th^  event  of  such  expedition  being 
undertaken,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  officers 
charged  with  its  conduct  should  prosecute  both 
branches  of  the  observation  alluded  to  in  Reeolo. 
tion  9,  eo  lur  as  etrcumstanoee  will  permit. 

*  6.  That  it  would  be  most  desirable  ttiat  the 
observations  so  performed,  both  at  the  fixed  sta- 
tions and  in  the  course  of  the  expedition,  should  be 
eommunicated  to  t^rofessor  Lloyd. 

« 7.  Thmi  Sir  J.  Hersohel,  Mr.  Whewdl,  Mr. 
Peacock,  and  Professor  Lloyd  be  appointed  &  eom- 
mittee  to  represent  to  government  these  reoom. 
mendations. 

*  8.  That  the  same  gentlemen  be  empowered  to 
act  as  a  committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  for  the  purpose  of  drawmg  np  plans  of 
scientific  ccoperation,  Slc^  relating  to  the  snkject, 
and  reporting  to  the  Association. 

« 9.  Tbat  the  sum  df  je400  be  placed  at  the  dis. 
posalof  the  above-named  combiiitteeforthe  above, 
mentioned  pnrpoees.' 

lo  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  a 
memorial  was  addres^d  to  Government  by 
the  Committee  named  in  tbemt  embodying 
the  chief  argtaments  for  taking  up  the  ca^se 
as  a  national  concern,  and  specifying  more 
particularly  the  objects  proposed  to  be  txc* 
complisbeOy^and  the  means  of  accomplishing 
thero»  In  this  document  the  memorialists 
state  tbat — 

*  In  urging  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Govern  men t«  they  wish  to  be  understood 
as  fully  recognixing  the  principle  of  not  resorting 
to  national  assistance— except  where  the  object 
aimed  at  is  of  national  importance ;  where  private 
zeal  and  private  means  ar^  already  in  full  activity, 
and  exerted  to  the  utmost ;  and  where  other  na. 
tions  have  set  an  example  which  may  justly  arbuse 
our  emulation.  In  this  case  teo,*  thev  add,  *  where 
no  private  enterprlze  can  accomplish  the  end  pro- 
posed.* 

That  the  full  ejcertion  of  private  effort  is 
a  fair  criterion  of  the  degree  of  importaoce 
attached  in  the  estimation  of  the  scientific 
world  to  any  given  branch  of  such  pursuits^ 
and  one  wiibout  which  it  would  be  quite 
unreasonable  to  look  for  public  support  iii 
its  favour,  is,  we  think,  evident  enough. 
But  that  in  tbe  pursuit  of  great  and  worthy 
objects  we  are  coldly  to  hold  back,  and  wail 
till  foreign  nations  shall  have  led  the;  way 
and  roused  u^  by  their  example,  is  a  doc- 
trine whicb,  as  Englbhmen,  we  must  repu- 
diate, and  which,  if  acted  on  by  all>  would 
annihilate  the  principle  of  national  support 
altogether.  And  in  the  case  before  us,  we 
bold  it  by  no  means  creditable  to  have 
allowed  qther  nations*,  and  Russia  ia  par- 
ticular, to  precede  us  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  must  be  evident,  on  a  perusal  of  the  fore- 
going pages,  they  have  done.  But  let  that 
pass,  since  a  better  era  ia  arrived. 


*  Great  physieal  tlreoiies,'  tbey  go  on  lo 
observe,  ^  with  their  trains  of  practical  con- 
sequences, are  pre-eminently  national  ob« 
jects,  whether  for  glory  or  utility.'  In  eflfeot 
such  they  ovght  to  be  considered  by  every 
nation  calling  itself  civilized ;  and  if  we 
look  to  consequences,  we  hare  only  to  point 
to  the  history  of  science  in  all  its  branches, 
to  show  that  every  great  accession  to  theo» 
retical  knowledge  luu9  uniibrmly  been  fol* 
k>we^  by  a  new  practice^  and  by  the  aban* 
donmeot  of  ancient  methodsaa  comparatively 
inefieienl  and  uneconomical*  This  consider- 
ation alone  ^e  think  sufficient  to  justify,  even 
on  utilitarian  grounds,  a  large  and  liberal 
devotion  of  the  public  means  to  setting  oa 
foot  undertakings,  and  maintaining  establish* 
ments,  in  whicb  the  investigation  of  pbysi* 
cal  laws  and  the  determination  of  exact  data 
should  be  the  avowed  and  primary  object, 
and  practical  application  the  secondary,  in* 
oidental,  and  collateral  one.  The  example 
of  astronomy,  on  which,  as  a  tfaeoretici^ 
seieoce,  tbe  sunshine  of  public  support  has 
been  hitherto  almost  exclusively  concentrate 
ed,  may  teach  us  to  what  extent  these  collar 
teral  benefits  coafierred  on  society  by  such 
support  may  go.  The  perfection  of  nautical 
practice,  and  the  establishment  of  a  complete 
theory,  are  indeed  great  social  and  intel* 
lectual  results.  But  we  owe  more  -than 
these  to  the  publk^  recognition  of  its  claims 
to  national  support,  in  the  universal  impolss 
given  thereby  to  every  other  branch  of 
exact  inquiry*^— in  the  erection  everywhere 
of  a  higher  standard  of  a  physical  in  vestigia 
tion — and  in  a  precision  of  every  determi- 
nation rendered  practicable,  and  therefore 
practically  insisted  upon,  whicb  would  never 
else  have  been  dreamed  of  as  attainable.  . 

That  the  time  is  now  fairly  arrived  when 
other  great  branches  of  physical  knowledgs 
must  be  considered  as  entitled  to. share  in 
tbat  public  support  and  encouragesient 
which  has  hitherto  fallen  to  the^  loC  of 
astronomy  alone  will,  we  think,  be  granted 
without  hesitation  by  all  who  duly  consider 
the  present  state  and  prospects  of  science. 
The  great  problems  which  dfier  themselves 
on  all  hands  for  solution,  problems  which 
tbe  warns  of  tbe  age  force  upon  us  ^b  prao* 
tically  interesting,  and  with  which  its  inteU 
lect  feels  itself  competent  to  deal,  are  -for 
more  complex  in  their  conditwns;  and  de* 
pend  on  dala  which  to  be  of  use  must  be 
accumulated  in  far  greater  masses^  collected 
over  an  infinitely  md&t  field,  and  worked 
upon  with  a  greater  and  more  systematlxed 
power,  than  has  sufficed  for  the  neeesshies 
of  astronomy.  The  collecting,  arranginf, 
and  duly  combining  these  data  are  opera* 
tions  which,  tekecaxiied  oil  to  tb^MtBOt 
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of  the  reqairementfl  of  rnodero  science,  lie 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  all  private  in- 
dustry, means,  or  enter  prise.  Our  demands 
are  not  merely  for  a  slight  and  casual  sprink- 
ling to  refresh  and  invigorate  an  ornamental 
or  luxurious  product,  but  for  a  copious, 
steady,  and  well-directed  stream,  to  call  forth 
from  a  soil  ready  to  yield  it  an  ample, 
healthful,  and  remunerating  harvest.  We 
may  wait,  it  is  true,  and  consign  to  centuries 
to  come,  the  toils,  the  glories,  and  the  hopes 
of  science,  or  we  may  rely  on  an  easy  effort 
distributed  over  length  of  years  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  much  that  vigorous  exer- 
tion might  now  ejQTect ;  bat  we  should  recol- 
lect the  admonition  of  the  poet — 

*  Nimm  die  Zdjremde  zum  R^tfaL 
Nicht  zum  Werkzeug  deioer  That.* 

The  feeling  of  the  astronomer,  labouring 
under  the  weight  of  his  vast  cycles,  patients 
ly  watching  the  slow  evolutions  of  cosmical 
events,  and  breathing  forth  bts  aspirations 
after  a  perfection  which  he  perceives  to  be 
attainablo  in  that  tone  of  protracted  hope 
which  borders  on  resignation,  has  somewhat 
too  much  pervaded  other  sciences.  There 
are  secrets  of  nature  we  would  fain  see  re- 
vealed while  we  yet  live  in  the  flesh— re- 
itources  hidden  in  her  fertile  bosom  for  the 
well-being  of  man  upon  earth-  we  would  fain 
tee  open^  up  for  the  use  of  the  generation 
lo  which  we  belong.  But  if  we  wotild  be 
enlightened  by  the  one  or  benefited  by  the 
ether,  we  must  lajf  on  patoerj  both  moral  and 
physical,.withoiit  grudging  and  without  stint. 

The  presentation  of  this  memorial  was 
backed  not  only  by  the  personal  arguments 
and  representations  of  its  framers,  but  by 
similar  and'  even  more  urgent  representa- 
tions^ on  the  part  of  the  President  and  Coun- 
eil  of  the  Royal  Society,  who,  on  this  occa^ 
aion,  in  a  manner  most  honourable  to  them- 
selves, and  casting  behind  them  every  feeling 
but  an  earnest  desire  to  render  available  to 
science  the  ancient  and  established  credit  of 
their  institution,  threw  themselves  unre- 
jervediy,  and  with  their  whole  weight,  into 
the  scale,  with  immediate  and  decisive  efiVct. 
The  strong  interest  taken  in  the  cause  by 
their  present  President,  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  on  all  occasions  a  warm  and 
sealous  friend  to  science,  contributed  with- 
out doubt  not  a  little  to  this  result. 

Science  is  of  no  party.  Under  the  gov- 
ernment wbether  of  Whig  or  Tory,  she  has 
often  had  to  complain  of  the  di&culty  of 
making  herself  heard  in  recommendation  of 
her  objects;  but  those  objects,  once  recog. 
aised  by  a  British  government,  are  taken  up 
in  a  spirit  and  with  a  liberality  which  en- 
^MceoatiifauooeasbepossiUe.    In  the 


present  instance  this  has  been  eminently  the 
case.  Every. poiiH  suggested  in  the  above- 
ciied  resolutions  has  been  ordered  to  be 
carried  out  into  full  execution,  and  every 
observation  recommended  provided  for  in 
the  most  ample  manner.  Ships,  buildings, 
instruments,  and,  what  is  of  infinitely  the 
most  importance,  officers  and  observers  se. 
lected  with  care  and  imbued  with  the  full 
spirit  of  their  work,  have  been  provided  and 
appointed ;  while,  so  far  from  the  general 
intention  being  thwarted  by  lukewarroness 
or  negligence  in  the  execution,  every  de* 
partment  of  the  public  service  concerned  in 
it,  or  to  which  it  became  necessary  to  apply 
in  the  arrangement  of  details,  responded 
with  alacrity  to  the  call. 

Of  the  four  observatories  recommended, 
three,  viz.  those  at  St.  itelena,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  in  Canada,  are  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master- General  . 
of  the  Ordnance,  Sir  H.  Vivian,  by  whom 
the  necessary  orders  for  their  equipment 
were  issued,  and  every  disposition  msde  for 
their  establish nnent  on  a  footing  of  complete 
efficiency,  with  a  promptness  indicating  no 
small  interest  in  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. At  the  same  time,  Lieuts.  J.  H. 
Lefroy,  J.  Eardley  Wflmot,  and  C.  J.  Bid- 
dell,  of  the  Royal  Corps  of  Artillery,  young 
officen  full  of  zeal  and  intelligence,  were 
sppointed  as  directors  of  those  respective 
observatories,  and  directed  to  communicate 
with  Major  Sabine,  R.  A.,  as  their  immediate 
military  superior.  To  each  observatory  are 
attached  three  assistants,  with  a  view  to  the 
continuance  of  the  observations  through  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Shortly  after  their  ap- 
pointment, these  officers  proceeded  to  Dub. 
lin  to  receive  the  necessary  instructions  in 
the  manipulations  of  the  instruments  and 
practice  of  the  new  system  of  observation 
from  Professor  Lloyd,  who  has  volunteered 
the  performance  of  that  highly  important 
duty  on  this  and  on  every  subseqnent  occa- 
sion, sparing  neither  time  nor  pains  in  its  ^ 
performance. 

The  fourth  observatory  (st  Van  Dieman's 
Land)  will  be  conducted  by  an  officer  (Lieut. 
J.  H.  Kay,  R.N.),  to  belauded  with  a  simi- 
lar complement  of  assistants  from  one  of  the 
vessels  destined  for  the  antarctic  voyage, 
which  also  carries  out  the  observers  and 
instruments  for  the  Saint  Helena  and  Cape 
stations. 

One  immediate  effect  of  this  hearty  adop- 
tion of  the  project  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, was  to  call  into  action  the  no  less 
hearty  and  effectual  co-operation  of  the 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company.  That  great  and  powerful 
body,  on  ev^ery  occaaion  where  aeientifio 
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objects  have  come  recommended  to  them 
from  quarters  which  may  be  held  a  guaran- 
tee for  their  importance  and  utility,  have 
shown  themselves  liberal,  even  to  profusion^ 
in  their  support — and  in  this  instance,  when 
applied  to  by  the  Royal  Society  to  that  efTectt 
not  a  moment  was  lost  by  them  in  comply- 
ing with  the  wish  expressed  by  that  learned 
body  for  the  esublishment  of  three  (after- 
wards increased  to  four)  magnetic  observa- 
tories in  their  dominions  anadependencies, 
similar  and  similarly  equipped  in  every  re* 
spect  to  those  established  by  Government, 
and  destined  to  a  strictly  simultaneous  and 
corresponding  course  of  observations*  The 
stations  thus  ultimately  fixed  on  are  Madras 
— Semla»  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  8000 
feet  in  the  Himalayas— Singapore,  as  the 
farthest  attainable  eastern  point — and  Aden 
on  the  Red  Sea,  as  a  point  highly  important 
in  itself  from  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
magnetic  equator  which  passes  nearly 
through  it, as  well  as  from  its  constituting  a 
link  in  a  chain  of  stations  of  high  interest, 
extending  in  longitude  from  St.  Helena  to 
Singapore^ 

A  basis  so  extensive,  thus  afforded  for  a 
great  combined  system  of  corresponding  ob- 
servation,  by  which  the  magnetic  state  of  the 
whole  globe  at  the  present  epoch  should  be, 
as  it  were,  struck  off  at  a  blow,  and  placed 
on  record  for  ever,  not  only  justified  but  de- 
manded that  every  exertion  should  be  made 
to  procure  the  co*operation  of  foreign  coun- 
tries on  a  regular  and  concerted  plan.  In 
performance  of  this  dutyt  the  Royal  Society 
again  bestirred  itself  by  circulars  addressed 
to  the  various  scientific  bodies  and  individu- 
als in  its  correspondence,  by  representations 
to  official  authorities  abroad,  and,  where  it 
could  be  done  without  ^  breach  of  etiquette, 
to  personages  in  the  highest  station ;  and  in 
order  that  the  plan  of  operations  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  consult  as  far  as  possible 
the  convenience  of  Russian  and  German  ob- 
servers, Professor  Lloyd,  accompanied  by 
Major  Sabine,  at  the  request  of  the  Society, 
visited  Gdttingen  and  Berlin,  where  being 
met  by  M.  Kupffer,  the  director  of  the  Rus- 
sian magnetic  observatories  (who  for  that 
purpose  had  undertaken  a  journey  from 
Petersburg,)  in  personal  conference  with 
that  eminent  and  zealous  observer,  and  with 
Meiers.  Yon  Humboldt,  Erman,  and 
Gauss,  they  were  enabled  to  agree  on  a 
scheme  of  coropention,  which,  being 
subsequently  matured  by  communication 
with  other  of  the  chief  European  observers, 
has  ultimately  beei^  adopted  by  general 
consent. 

The  success  of  these  measures  to  secure 
nn  e3(teosiye  co-operation  may  be  collected 


from  the  following  sununaiy  of  stations  at 

which  it  is  now  certain  that  magnetic  ob« 
strrvatories  co-operatinff  for  the  most  part  to 
the  full  extent,  but  at  all  evenu  so  fares  the 
personnel  of  the  establishment  will  allow,  in 
the  proposed  plan,  and  furnished  with  instru- 
ments identical  with,  or  equivalent  to,  those 
supplied  to  the  British  observatories,  are 
either  already  established  or  in  immediate 
course  of  being  so,  tho  instruments  being 
ordered  and  the  observers  appointed. 

BriUsh  Stations. — 1.  Dublin  (Professor 
Uoyd) ;  2.  Toronto*  (Lieut.  Riddeli,  R.A,) ; 

3.  St    Helena t    (Lieut.    Lefroy,    R.A.); 

4.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Lieut.  J.  Eardley 
Wilmot,  R.A.) ;  5.  Van  Dieman's  Land 
(Lieut,  J-  H.  Kay,  R.N.);  '6.  MadrasJ^ 
(Lieut.  Ludlow) ;  7.  Semla  (Captain  Boi- 
leau) ;  8.  Singapore^  (Lieut.  Elliot) ; 
9.  Aden  (Lieut.  Yule) ;  in  addition  to 
which,  each  ship  of  the  naval  expedition, 
under  command  of  Captain  Ross,  is  provid- 
ed with  a  corresponding  set  of  apparatus,  to 
be  erected  and  used  iti  concert  wherever 
opportunity  may  ofiSir(  10,  11). 

Russian. — 12.  Boulowa;  13.  Helsing- 
fors  (M.  Nervander)  ;.  14.  Petersburg 
(M.  Eupffer,  General  Superintendent) ;  lA. 
Sitka  ;  16.  Catherineuburg  ;  17'.  Kasan  ; 
Id.  Barnaoul  ;  19.  Nertschinsk  ;  2(L  Ni- 
colajeff  (M.  Knorre) ;  21.  Tiflis;  22. 
Pekin.O  , 

Austrian.— 23.  Prague  (M.  Kreij) ;  24. 
Milan  (Sig.  Delia  Vedoval) 

United  States.— 25,  Philadelphia  (Pro- 
fessor Bache)  ;  26.  Cambridge  (Profesaors 
Levering  and  BondV 

French.-^  27.  Algiers  (M.  Aim^). 

Prussian.— 98.  Breslaul  (M.  Bogus- 
lawski). 

Bavarian. — 29.  Munich  (M.  Lanoont, 
Director  of  the  R,  Observatory). 

Belgian.-^30.  Brussels  (Af.  Quetelet, 
Directorof  the  R.  Obsiervatory). 

Egyptian.-^3l-Cairo(M.  Lambert) 

Hindoo. — 32.  Travandram  (Mr  Calda. 
oott,  Astronomer  to  the  Rcgah  of  Travan* 
core). 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  this 
list  will  be  largely  increased  within  the  pre* 
sent  year.  Indeed  six  or  seven  more  sta- 
tions   might    already    be    inserted    from 

•  Sabstitated  for  MoDtisal,  originijly  oropoMd. 
This  olisenratory  is  already  in  i^ctivity,  and  olMerviu 
tioni  have  l)een  received  from  it. 

t  Already  in  aotivtty. 

t  SulMtittited  for  Cojrl6n,  originally  raopoied. 

■  lally  propose 
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Substituted  for  Bombay,  originally  propoasd. 
From  Pekin  a  complete  aeries  cannot  be  ex* 
pected  ;  but,  to  far  as  practicable,  tbe  observatory 
there  [already  in  aetivity]  will  oo-opente. 
f  This  obegrvaioiy  is  aiipfiliMt  wUb  British  faisUn* 
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ovLf  knowledge  of  commanicatioiui  in  pro- 
gress. 

The  great  development  of  the  Russian 
•ystem  is  partly  owing  to  the  continuance 
in  activity  of  the  obaervatories  established 
at  the  instance  of  Baron  Von  Humboldt  ; 
partly  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  activity 
of  M.  Kupfier,  on  whom  their  general  di- 
rection  devolves — seconded  by  representa. 
tioDs  from  England.  The  occurrence  of  an 
Egyptian  observatory,  established  by  the 
extraordioary  man  who  now  rules  the  des- 
tinies of  that  country — and  of  a  Hindoo  one 
maintained  by  the  liberality  of  a  native 
prince,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  an 
jSnglish  observer,  who  has  already  rendered 
excellent  service  to  magnetic  science— -are 
scientific  novelties,  which  will  be  viewed 
with  interest,  as  we  believe  thenfi  to  be  the 
first  instances  of  potentates  whom  European 
pride  regards  as  semi-barbarous,  placing 
themselves  so  far  within  the  pale  of  civilisa- 
tion as  to  co-operate  in  any  scientific  pro- 
position. 

In  casting  our  eyes  over  this  list  we  per- 
ceive the  whole  continent  of  South  America 
unrepresented,  though  abounding  in  stations 
of  great  interest.  We  could  have  wished 
also  to  see  Otaheite  included  in  the  list  of 
primary  stations;  for,  though  aware  that 
measures  have  been  taken  to  secure  some 
observations  there,  yet  its  importance  well 
merits  for  it  this  distinction.  May  we  not 
hope  that  the  omission  will  (before  it  is  too 
late)  be  supplied  by  the  missionaries,  in 
whose  hands  the  entire  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  resources  of  that  island  may  be 
considered  as  placed.  We  itnow  not  a 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  so  interest- 
ingly  situated  for  a  physical  observatory,  or 
IM  which,  independent  of  its  magnetic  Inter- 
est, the  tides,  the  winds,  the  barometric  os- 
cillations, the  habit'jdes  of  earth,  air,  and 
ocean,  all  present  themselves  under  aspects 
so  peculiar  and  so  highly  deserving  to  be 
diligently^  noted  and  recorded. 

We  must  now  give  some  account,  though 
necessarily  a  very  succinct  one,  of  the 
•eheme  of  observations  agreed  on,  which  we 
are  enabled  to  do  by  the  ample  and  elabo. 
rate  report  of  the  Committee  of  Physics  of 
the  Royal  Society,  drawn  up  on  this  occa- 
sion and  forwarded  to  each  station,  in  which 
(traced,  as  we  understand,  by  the  able  pen  of 
I^rofessor  Lloyd)  every  detail  of  the  con- 
struction, adjustment,  aiKi  use  of  the  magnet- 
ometers is  clearly  explained. 

The  magnetic  apparatus  with  which  each 
station  will  be  provided  consists  of  three 
magnetometex8-*-ooe  for  the  .measurement  of 
the  declination  and  its  changes,  and  the  dy< 
namioal  measure  of  the  horizontal  intensity ; 


one  on  the  bifilar  construction,  for  the  sta* 
tical  measure  of  this  latter  element,  and  its 
momentary  changes  (which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  the  dynamical  process)  ;  and  one 
for  the  measure  of  the  vertical  foree  and  its 
changes  on  Professor  Lloyd's  principle ;  to* 
gether  with  a  dipping-needle  of  the  best  con- 
struction, and  such  astronomical  apparatus 
as  is  required  for  ascertaining  the  time  and 
the  true  meridian,  referring  to  it  the  indica- 
tions of  the  magnetomers.  To  these  have 
been  also  added  in  each  case  a  roost  complete 
and  perfect  set  of  meteorological  instrun^ents, 
carefully  compared  with  the  standards  in 
possession  of  the  Royal  Society,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  the  necessary  cor- 
rections of  the  magnetic  observations,  bat 
also  with  a  view  to  obtaining  at  each  station, 
at  very  little  additional  cost  and  trouble,  a 
complete  series  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions. 

Each  day  is,  in  the  first  place,  supposed 
to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  portions,  of 
two  hours  each,  commencing  at  all  the  sta- 
tions at  the  same  instant  of  absolute  time, 
which  may  be  called  the  magnetic  hours, 
viz.,  Oh.  Om.  Os.,  2h.  Om.  Os.,  8h.,  6ic»,  of 
mean  time  at  Gdttingen,  without  any  regard 
to  the  apparent  times  of  day  at  the 
stations  themselves,  which  will»  of  course, 
differ  by  their  differences  of  longitude,  so 
that  the  first  magnetic  hour,  which  at  Gottin- 
gen  commences  at  noon,  will,  at  Dublin  for 
instance  (Ih.  5m,  8s.  west  of  GOitingen), 
commence  at  lOh.  54m.  52s.  a.m.  ;  at  Ma. 
dras  (Ih.  41m.  42s.  east  of  it)  at  4h.  4im. 
42s.  P.M. 

At  the  commencement  of  every  magnetic 
hour  throughout  the  day  and  night,  of  every 
day,  (Sundays  excepted,)  the  magnetometers 
are  observed,  and  the  meteorological  instru- 
ments read  off.  To  multiply  opportunities 
for  observing  remarkable  coincidences,  the 
observation  at  2  h.  p.  m.  Gottingen  m.t.  is, 
in  an  cases,  a  triple  one,  the  magnetic  read;, 
ings  being  thrice  repeated  in  a  given  order, 
at  intervals  of  five  minutes. 

The  Gottingen  terms,  commencing  on  the 
Friday  preceding  the  last  Saturday  in  Feb- 
ruary, May,  August,  and  November,  at  10h« 
p.  M.,  (Gott.  M.  T.,)  and  continued  at  inter- 
vals of  two  minutes  and  a  half,  according  to 
a  settled  order  of  the  instruments,  through 
the  subsequent  twenty^four  hours,  will  be 
observed  at  all  the  stations ;  and,  moreover, 
eight  additional  terms  are  introduced,  viz., 
on  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  21st  of 
each  remaining  month,  commencing  at  the 
same  hour,  and  extending  to  the  same  series 
as  the  other  terms. 

In  this  scheme  of  observation  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  all  the  great  quaritd  of  magnetic 
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science,  so  for  as  tbey  can  be  ^i  fixed  sta- 
tions, are  prorided  for.  The  continaance  of 
the  series  for  a  period  of  three  years,  which 
19  coDteraplatedy  will  afford,  by  the  compa- 
rison of  mean  results,  and  when  the  extreme 
accuracy  attainable  is  considered,  abundant 
data  for  settling  the  direction  and  present 
amount  of  the  secular  variations  of  the  mag- 
netic elements  at  each  station.  The  subdi- 
vision of  the  entire  twenty-four  hours  into 
twelve  equal  portions  will  furnish  more  com- 
plete  and  ample  data  for  the  evolution  of  the 
arguments  and  co-efficients  of  every  period- 
ical equation^  while  the  simultaneous  nature 
of  all  the  observations,  and  especially  of 
those  of  the  term  days  and  triplets,  cannot 
but  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature, 
laws,  and  intimate  dependencies  of  the  per- 
turbations — with  their  connection  with  mete- 
orological processes,  and  espeeially  with 
those  which  are  concerned  in  the  production 
of  the  aurora  borealis. 

Printed  forms  of  registry,  drawn  up  with 
uncommon  care  by  Captain  Boileau,  director 
of  the  magnetic  ot^ervatory  at  Semla,  under 
the  advice  and  inspection  of  Professor  Lloyd, 
lor  the  magnetic,  and  others  by  Mr.  Daniel!, 
at  the  request  of  the  eouncil  of  the  Royal 
Society,  for  the  meteorological  observations, 
are  adopted  in  all  the  British  stations,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  so  at  every  other,  so  as  to 
preserve  a  complete  uniformity  of  registry 
— a  point  o^  great  importance,  or,  rather,  of 
faidispensable  necessity,  in  an  immense  oper- 
ation of  this  nature,  the  details  of  which  could 
by  no  other  means  be  mastered  by  any  one 
mind.  As  it  is,  the  comparison  of  so  exten- 
sive a  collection  of  data  with  theory  in  the 
developed  form  it  must  be  expected  to  as- 
sume under  their  influence  will  be  a  t^k 
truly  herculean ;  and  we  know  not  which 
most  to  admire,  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
with  which  the  distinguished  individual  whom 
the  universal  sufirage  of  his  compatriots  de- 
clares most  competent  ^o  the  task  has  con- 
sented to  undertake  it,  or  the  resources  of 
mathematical  skill  and  practical  experience 
he  brings  to  its  execution.  The  observations, 
it  is  understood,  are  to  be  continued  during 
three  years,  and  the  results,  from  the  British 
stations,  officially  forwarded  at  brief  intervals 
to  their  proper  departments  at  home,  and 
thence  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  will  also 
become  a  centre  of  communication  from  the 
foreign  stations. 

Voluminous  beyond  all  former  precedent 
as  the  mass  of  data  thus  accumulated  must 
of  necessity  be,  we  trust  the  whole  will  be 
printed  (each  nation  and  each  department  of 
course  providing  for  the  publication  of  its 
own).  No  consideration  of  economy  should 
he  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  performance 
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of  this  necessary  duty,  without  which  we 
look  upon  all  that  shall  be  done  as  virtually 
thrown  away.  Highly  as  we  respect  the 
illustrious  body  above  mentioned,  and  ap. 
plaud  their  selection  of  the  individual  into 
whose  hands  the  results  will  in  the  first  in. 
stance  pass ;  yet  their  full,  fair,  and  eflTectuat 
discussion  can  be  secured  by  no  other  means 
than  by  inviting  to  it  the  collective  reason 
of  the  age,  and  of  all  succeeding  ones,  and 
afibrding  every  one  who  may  think  proper 
to  engage  in  the  task,  now  or  hereafter, 
ample  opportunity  to  do  so«  To  handle  so 
enormous  a  mass,  even  in  the  preliminary 
and  merely  mechanical  arrangements,  is  in 
itself,  however,  no  slight  or  inconsiderable 
task,  and  will  demand  a  well-organized  and 
well-considered  system.  We  have  calcu- 
lated, from  the  specimens  of  the  registers 
contained  in  the  report  above  alluded  to,  the 
number  of  magnetic  observations,  and  such 
meteorological  ones  only  as  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  reduction,  whrch  wiH 
come  under  discussion,  supposing  complete 
series  furnished  by  each  ef  the  thirty  fixed 
stations  enumerated ;  and  we  'find  them  to 
amount  to  1,958,040,  a  startling  sum,  and 
one  which,  though  subject  no  doubt  to  large 
deductions,  must  still  afiford  matter  for  seri- 
ous consideration. 

To  follow  up  with  full  effect  the  above- 
described  scheme  of  magnetic  observation, 
it  is  more  than  ever  desirable  that  attention 
should  be  turned  to  the  subject  of  magnetic 
survey  of  particular  districts,  as  well  in  the 
inimediate  neighbourhood  of  the  stations  as 
in  countries  remote  from  them.  In  the 
former,  indeed,  the  necessity  of  such  sur- 
veys to  connect  the  stations  with  the  general 
body  of  the  magnetic  lines  ia-so  obvious,  that 
we  are  surprised  to  see  no  official  provisba 
for  it,  though  the  subject  is  referred  to  in 
the  memorial  already  cited  in  the  following 
terms : — 

*  In  coneert  with  laeh  primsiy  Btation^  it  woirid 
be  both  natural  and  highly  desirable  that  tiavellera 
provided  wilh  the  reqniaitB  instruments^  or  offioen 
in  other  stations  who  may  be  willing  to  devote  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  this  service,  and  who  may 
for  that  porpese  be  temporarily  provided  with  the 
instrumental  means,  should  act  Every  such  piU 
marv  station  then;  supposing  such  to  be  established, 
would  henceforth  become  a  point  of  reference  and 
comparison  by  which  short  and  desultory  series  of 
observations  in  other  localities  might  be  rendered 
available ;  including  under  this  head  such  as  might 
be  made  in  the  course  of  nautical  surveys  and  voy- 
ages of  discovery,  or  where,  from  other  causes,  it 
might  be  impracticable  to  remain  for  any  conside- 
rable time.* 

If  ever  magnetic  surveys  of  particular 
districts  can  be  carried  on  with  advantage, 
it  must  be  whea  baaed  on,  and  in  ooooert 
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with,  a  aeries  of  regurar  obaervations  made 
at  stations  of  reference.  We  hold  it,  there 
lore,  to  have  become  the  duty  of  every  civil 
ized  nation  to  set  on  foot  and  urge  to  its 
completion  a  regular  and  careful  nmgnetic 
survey  of  its  own  territory  and  dependen- 
cies.  For  such  surveys  vre  have  excellent 
models.  Professor  Forbes  has  given  us  an 
admirable  specimen  of  this  kind  in  tracing 
out  the  coujrse  of  the  isodynaraic  and  isocli- 
nal lines  in  Switzerland  (Ed.  Trans*  xiv.) ; 
and  for  another  and  very  complete  example 
of  what  such  a  survey  ought  to  be  we  may 
refer  to  that  of  the  British  Isles,  published 
in  the  Engliah  Report  of  the  British  Associ- 
atjon,  the  joint  production  of  Professor 
Lloyd  and  Major  Sabine,  from  the  collation 
of  their  own  observations  with  those  of  Cap« 
tain  J.  Ross  and  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Fox. 
In  the  chapters  of  this  report  supplied  by 
Professor  Lloyd  we  are  put  in  possession  of 
every  requisite  formula  of  reduction,  and 
with  the  best  and  most  available  mode  of 
combining  the  observations  so  as  to  deduce 
from  them  the  elements  of  each  magnetic 
line  in  its  passage  through  the  district  under 
survey,  cleared  of  local  irregularities,  it 
is  evident  that  such  surveys  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  complete  unless  referred  to  cen- 
tral stations,  and  unless  provision  be  made 
for  the  re-determination,  at  stated  intervals, 
of  the  magnetic  elements,  not  only  at  such 
centres  but  also  at  several  extreme  points, 
from  which  to  infer  the  local  coefficients  oi 
the  secular  changes  going  on  throughout 
each  district.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  parti- 
oular  iield9  for  such  researches.  Through^ 
out  the  whole  of  North  America  a  wide  one 
exists,  which  tke  establishment  of  a  Cana- 
dian station  renders  particularly  desirable 
should  be  entered  upon  immediately ;  the 
deficiency  of  trustworthy  magnetic  observa- 
tions in  all  that  vast  region  being  lamenta. 
ble.  In  the  United  States,  at  least,  there  is 
DO  lack  of  individual  spirit  and  enterprise  for 
the  task,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  learn 
that  a  private assoeiation,comprising  the  most 
disMnguishcd  names  in  American  science, 
Bache,  Bartlettii  Henry,  Locke,  Loomis, 
Renwick,  Rogers,  dtc,  is  already  preparing 
to  distribute  that  country  among  them  for 
survey,  each  taking  his  share.  In  Southern 
Africa,  too,  a  magnetic  survey,  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  proposed  station  at  the 
Cape,  would  be  most  desirable ;  that  vast 
colony  being  in  this  respect  at  present  a 
mere  blunk.  The  difikulties  presented  by 
the  na'ure  of  the  country  and  the  mode  of 
travelling  to  the  transport  of  instruments 
might  easily  be  overcome ;  and  amoog  the 
multitude  of  wealthy,  intelligent,  and  enter- 
prizing  Indians  wlio  sesort  thither  for  healtbt 


and  to  whom  mere  active  locomotion  in  that 
favoured  climate  is,  literally  speaking,  the 
breath  of  life,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
hope  that  some  may  be  found  to  whom  the 
determination  of  a  magnetic  dip  or  intensity 
may  have  as  high  attraction,  and  offer  as 
good  sport,  as  a  long  shot  at  ii  Hon  or  an 
antelope.  In  India  itself  an  excellent  ex> 
ample  has  been  already  set  by  the  surveys 
of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Caldecott,  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  which  we 
trust  to  see  extended  to  every  part  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  territory*  in  connection  with 
those  central  stations  which  the  liberality  of 
the  East  India  Company  is  on  the  point  of 
establishing  there. 

In  Van  Dieman's  Land  and  New  Soutb 
Wales  especially,  the  subject  is  of  ciyioff 
and  urgent  practical  importance,  and  indeed 
in  every  new  settlement  where  the  aliotmenl 
of  land  is  going  on,  and  where,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  the  compass  must  be  appealed 
to  for  the  direction  of  boundary-lines. 

The  consideration  of  magnetic  surveys 
naturally  leads  us  to  the  second  branch  of 
this  great  public  undertaking,  the  naval  ex-- 
pedition  which  has  lately  left  our  shores* 
This  expedition,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  J.  Clerk  Ross,  consists  of  two  shipst 
the  Erebus  of  370  tons  and  Terror  of  :)4a» 
the  latter  commanded  by  Captain  F.  Cro* 
zier,  an  old  and  long^tried  shipmate  of  Cap* 
tain  Ross,  and  bound  to  him  by  strong  ties 
of  mutual  attachment  and  esteem*  a  circum* 
stance  of  no  small  importance  on  the  long, 
dangerous,  and  difficult  service  comemplai* 
ed.  As  a  winter  near  the  South  Pole  is 
among  the  contingencies  to  which  they  may 
be  su^cted,  and  at  all  events  nuich  espk>- 
ration  among  the  froaeo  seas  which  sur- 
round it  is  inevitable,  the  vessels  are  strength* 
ened  for  their  conflict  with  the  ice  by  every 
means  which  the  art  of  the  shipwright  could 
devise,  nor  has  any  arrangement  or  contriv- 
ance  for  the  warmth,  comfort,  and  accom- 
modation of  their  inmates,  which  previous 
experience  could  suggest^  nor  any  imagina* 
ble  resource  in  case  of  accident  (such  as 
subdivision  of  the  vessels  into  distinct  water* 
tight  compartments,  d^-X  ^^^  omitted  in 
their  fitting  up.  The  crews  are  ail  picked 
volunteers  on  double  pay,  and  both  officers* 
and  men  animated  wiih  the  finest  spirit.  la 
the  choice  of  a  commander  the  expedition 
has  been  singularly  fortunate — Captain  Ross» 


*  £re&tft— Captnin  J.  C.  Rom ;  LiealensntB  E. 
J.  Bird,  J.  F.  L.  Wood,  J.  Sibb&ld  ;  Mtater,  Charlss 
Taeker ;  Suiipeon,  R.  Maecormick ;  Parser,  T.  R. 
HaileUi  AHiBtani  Surgeon,  J.  D.  Hooker.  Ttmr 
—Captain  F.  R.  M.  Crozier;  LieateaantA  A.  K9ae 
Murdo,  C.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Kay  ;  MasUr,  P.  P.  Cot* 
ter ;  Sargeon,  J.  Robertson ;  Awnstant  Scurgeon,  D; 
LytUf  oWk  O.  IL  Mawhrsy. 
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to  say  ooChing  of  his  many  eiceilent  quali- 
ties  as  an  officer  and  a  man,  having  already 
sigQalized  himself  in  the  voyage  undertaken 
in  search  of  the  wreck  of  the  Fury,  as  much 
by  his  conduct  and  resource  as  by  the  actu- 
al  discovery  of  the  northern  magnetic  pole, 
and  having  ever  since  his  return  been  en- 
gaged, as  a  nuitter  of  taste  and  private  pur- 
suit, in  magnetic  observations  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  being  perfectly  fkmiliar  with 
the  principles  of  the  new  methods. 

The  object  of  this  expedition  is,  emphati- 
cally, the  collection  of  magnetic  observations 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  more  es- 
pecially  in  those  regions  which,  owing  to 
their  high  south  latitudes,  are  little  accessi- 
ble, and  unlikely  to  be  visited  for  purposes 
of  commercial  intercourse  or  enterprise,  and 
in  which,  from  the  analogy  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  as  well  as  from  the  general  con- 
figuration of  the  magnetic  lines,  so  far  as 
the  existing  charts  can  be  trusted,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  most  interesting  points 
and  inflexions  of  those  linen  are  situated, 
si2ch  as  the  southern  magnetic  pole  or  poles 
and  the  points  of  maximum  intensity.  To 
the  former  of  these  points,  considering  it  as 
probable  that  only  one  exists,  M.  Gkuss  has 
assigned,  by  the  interpretation  of  his  general 
formula,  a  probable  situation  in  latitude  66® 
6.,  longitude  146''  E.,  or  on  the  meridian, 
nearly,  of  Hobart  Town.  On  the  correct- 
ness of  this  condusbn  Captain  Ross's  obser- 
vations will  of  course  enable  us  to  decide ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  owing 
to  the  great  deficiency  of  antarctic  observa. 
tbns,  this  theoretical  position  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  first  approximation,  open  to 
laige  corrections.  By  a  singular  and  most 
fortunate  coincklence,  an  island  or  islands 
have  been  recently  discovered,  nearly  in  this 
latitude,  and  so  situated  in  respect  of  longi- 
tude as  to  afibrd  a  station  certainly  on  one 
•ide,  and  possibly  also  on  the  other,  of  the 
point  in  questbn.  Should  this  discovery  be 
verified  to  its  full  extent,  a  base  will  be  af. 
forded,  the  convergence  of  the  needle  at 
whose  extremities  will  hardly  fail  to  point 
out  nearly  the  situation  of  the  pole,  should 
direct  access  to  it  prove  impracticable.  We 
•ay  tiearly,  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as 
is  commonly  done,  that  the  magnetic  pole  or 
point  of  perpendicular  dip  is  a  precUe  point 
of  convergence  to  the  needle  in  its  neigh, 
bourhood.  The  probable  situations  of  the 
points  of  greatest  intensity  are  in  hititudes 
47^  and  60^  B.,  longitudes  I90<>  and  235'' 
B.,  respectively,  and  are  both,  therefore,  ac- 
eessible.  To  traverse  the  isodynaroks  ovals 
irhich  surround  these  points,  in  their  imme- 
diate tteiffhbourhood,  will  be  also  an  object 
^  pTonunent  interest    In  filet,  however, 


these  is  no  point  in  those  unexpbred  or  im- 
perfectly explored  seas  which  surround  the 
South  Pole  at  which  msgnetic  observations 
will  not  be  of  extreme  interest.  Wherever 
it  may  be  practicable  to  land  and  observe, 
especially  on  the  polar  ice,  the  determina- 
tions, being  there  obtained  with  perfect  pre. 
cision  and  free  from  all  local  influence,  will 
possess  the  highest  value,  especially  in  those 
cases  where  it  may  be  practicable  to  erect 
the  magnetometers  with  which  also  the  ex. 
pedkion  is  furnished,  and  observe  for  the 
diurnal  changes  and  perturbations. 

The  Erebus  and  Terror,  having  taken  in 
the  ofllcers  and  assistants  for  the  establish- 
ments at  St.  Helena,  the  Cape,  and  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  with  the  instruments  for 
the  equipment  of  those  observatories,  drop- 
ped down  the  river  and  sailed  from  Margate 
on  the  80th  September,  1889;  a  day  for 
ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  British  sci- 
ence.  After  touching  and  observing  at  Ma^ 
deira,  Porto  Praya,  St.  Paul's  Rock,  Trinidad, 
&c.,  and  crossing  the  magnetic  equator  in 
l4o  2'  S.,  30o  80"  W.,  they  made  St.  Helena 
on  the  SlHt  January,  1840,  where  they  re- 
mained  only  so  long  as  was  necessary  for 
landing  Lieutenant  LefrOy  .  and  his  party, 
and  selecting  a  favourable  site  for  their  esta* 
blishment.  The  point  selected  is  one  calcu- 
lated to  give  rise  to  reflections  of  no  ordinary 
interest  on  *  the  various  turns  of  fate  below,' 
being  no  other  than  Longwood,  a  spot  in 
every  respect,  except  one,  admirably  calculat- 
ed for  the  purpose,  and  in  that  one  (viz.  in  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  focal  magnetism) 
no  worse  than  the  rest  of  Ihe  island,  which, 
being  entirely  of  volcanic  and  basaltic  for- 
matbn,  is,  in  fact,  a  magnetm  nucleus.  Thit 
circumstance,  however,  thoikgh  fatal  to  ab^o. 
lute  determinations  of  the  elements  on  it,  no 
way  interferes  with  the  principal  objects  of 
its  selection  as  a  station,  their  secular,  period- 
ic and  perturbative  changes  being  quite  as 
well  deduced  in  the  presence  as  in  the  ab* 
sence  of  local  attraction.  Meanwhile  the  great 
amount  of  such  attraction  at  this  island  is  un** 
derstood  to  have  given  occask>n  for  several 
very  interesting  and  important  observations 
on  board  the  ships,  producing  singular 
anomalies  in  their  results,  assuming  the  form 
of  discordancies  between  the  results  obtained 
on  board  the  Brebus  and  Terror,  which  were 
only  obviated  by  quitting  the  anchorage  and 
standing  off  to  sea,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
local  influence ;  while,  on  all  other  occa- 
sbns,  the  observations  on  board  both  ships 
manifested  the  nK>st  satiafeotory  aceordance, 
the  dips  often  agreeing  to  the  same  minute, 
and  being  seldom  more  than  a  few  minutei 
apart. 
TbeestabUshment  at  Longwood  bdng  satis*    t 
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iactorily  arranged  through  the  hearty  c^-op. 
eration  of  the  insular  authorities,  who  seemed 
hent  on  emulating  those  at  home  m  remov- 
ing everything  like  an  ohstacle,  the  expedi- 
tion pioceed^,  on  the  9th  of  Feb.,  in  its 
voyage  to  the  Capej  where  it  arrived  on  the 
17th  of  March,  having  traversed  in  its  course 
the  system  of  isodynamic  ovals  surrounding 
the  point  of  least  intensity  in  the  South  At- 
lantic, passing  as  nearly  as  was  practicable 
over  that  important  point  itself^  and  thus 
accomplishing  satisfactorily,  it  may  be  pro. 
Slimed,  one  of  the  objects  pointed  out  in  the 
instructions  furnished  to  Captain  Ross,  by 
procuring  data  for  settling  with  accuracy  its 
true  situation,  and  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  the  ahsoltUe  minimum  of  magnetic  inten- 
sity at  present  existing  on  the  globe.  Arriv- 
ed  at  the  Cape,  Lieutenant  Wilmot  and  his 
party  were  landed,  and  a  site  selected  for 
them  close  to  the  superb  astronomical  ob« 
servatory  maintained  there  by  the  British 
government,  where,  aided  by  the  same 
prompt  attention  on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
government,  and  the  scientific  assistance 
and  local  knowledge  of  the  distinguished 
and  public  spirited  director  of  the  observa- 
tory (Mr.  Maciear),  the  latest  accounts  we 
have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  left  them 
in  full  a.  id  satisfactory  progress  towards  the 
completion  of  their  establishment. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  ob- 
servatory (it  may  here  be  mentioned)  delays 
equally  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  occur* 
leid.  The  party  under  Lieutenant  Riddell, 
having  landed  at  New  York  after  narrowly 
escaping  shipwreck,  and  still  more  narrowly 
the  destruction  of  all  their  instruments  in  the 
oonfusion  of  lightening  their  vessel  by  throw, 
ing  overboard  all  its  heavy  stores,  proceeded 
to  Montreal,  the  point  originally  pitched  on 
for  the  station.  It  proved,  however,  so 
objectionable  by  reason  of  local  magnetism 
as  to  render  it  advisable  to  alter  the  locality 
to  Toronto,  a  situation  apparently  quite  free 
from  this  annoyance ;  but  before  a  proper 
site  could  be  selected  and  the  preliminary 
arrangements  made  for  building,  the  setting 
in  of  winter  had  suspended  all  proceedings 
of  that  nature,  which  could  not  be  resumed 
till  April,  but  are  probably  by  this  time  com- 
plete* Mean  w hile,  the  activity  and  resource 
of  Lieutenant  Riddell  supplying  the  want  of 
every  convenience,  the  observations,  so  far 
as  their  nature  would  permit,  were  commenc- 
ed and  are  in  progress — the  first  term  having 
been  observed  in  March,  as  agreed  on. 

The  expedition  quitted  the  Cape  on  the 
fourth  of  April,  since  which  of  course  no  ac- 
oount  of  its  further  progress  can  have  been 
received.  The  advanced  state  of  the  season 
must  preolode  any   attempt  to  penetrate 


southwmrds,  aa  originally  proposed,  during 
the  voyage  to  Van  Dieman'a  Land,  so  that 
the  exploration  of  the  land  discovered  by 
Kemp  and  Enderby  will  necessarily  be  left 
fur  another  season*  The  establishment  of 
the  Van  Dieman's  Land  observatory  being  a 
point  of  primary  importance,  the  voyage 
thither  will  probably  be  direct,  taking  in  the 
way  only  those  few  points  of  land  which  of- 
fer stations  of  interest,  such  as  Prince  Ed- 
ward's and  the  Croxet  Islands,  and  (he  deso- 
late shores  of  Kerguelen's  Land,  where, 
should  lime  and  circumstances  permit,  a 
magnetic  term  will  be  observed.  Arrived  at 
Hobart  Town,  the  party  landed  and  settled, 
and  the  instruments  erected,  preparations 
will  be  made  for  a  posh  to  the  southward 
with  the  earliest  return  of  the  warm  season, 
in  search  of  the  magnetic  pule  or  poles,  and 
in  prosecution  of  the  general  objeicts  of  the 
voyage.  Ulterior  to  this,  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  southern  pole,  the  magnetic  ex* 
ploration  of  every  accessible  point  of  land  in 
the  polar  basin,  and  the  observation  of  terms 
in  strict  correspondence  with  those  in  the 
fixed  observatories  at  every  station  where 
the  vessels  may  remain  long  enough,  will 
be  distributed  over  the  remaining  duration 
of  the  enterprise,  in  such  order  as  shall  seem 
most  practicable  to  its  able  and  experienced 
commander. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  object  of 
Capt.  Ross's  voyage  is  emphatically  the  col* 
lection  of  magnetic  data,  yet  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  many  other  important  sci- 
entific objects  attainable  in  such  a  voyage 
have  been  anywise  overlooked  or  disregara- 
ed  either  in  its  plan  or  in  the  provisk)n  made 
for  its  executbn.  Never,  on  the  contrary, 
we  believe,  has  an  expedition  of  discovery 
left  our  shores  so  largely  provided  with  ap- 
paratus of  every  description  for  physical  re- 
search, and  with  instructions  embracing  so 
many  parts  of  scientific  interest,  and  fio  dis- 
tinctly and  expressly  stating  the  desiderata 
which  it  may  supply,  and  the  nx>st  available 
means  of  supplying  them.  These  instruc- 
tions have  been  furnished  in  the  form  of  re- 
ports by  the  several  scientific  committees 
into  which  the  Royal  Society  has  of  late 
thought  proper  to  break  up  its  line  of  battle, 
each  in  its  own  department  j  but  of  these 
reports,  one  alone,  that  of  the  committee  of 
physics  (including  meteorology),  has  been 
hitherto  published  for  general  circulation* 
It  is  not  our  intention  very  minutely  to  criti- 
cise this  report.  Were  it  so,  we  might  ob- 
ject to  the  ambitious  form  of  its  title,  assum- 
ing as  it  does  a  generality  and  a  unity  of 
desi|;n,  which  neither  its  contents  nor  ita 
original  purpose  warrant*  We  know  how 
difficult  it  is  for  two  or  three,  much  more 
Digitized  by 
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fi>r  a  committee  of  thiityt  acting  under  the 
subsequent  revision  and  remodelling  of  a 
council  of  twelve,  to  indite  and  publish  a 
connected  work.  Accordingly,  to  such  a 
title  the  work  before  us  has  no  claim,  being 
in  fact  rather  remarkably  the.  reverse. 
Nevertheless  it  is  full  of  interest  to  the  voy- 
ager and  traveller.  It  abounds  with  perti- 
nent  and  useful  suggestions  relative  to  every 
species  of  physical  observatkniy  such  as 
magnetism,  the  tides,  the  measure  of  the 
force  of  gravity,  the  distribution  of  temper- 
ature over  sea  and  land,  the  depth  and 
currents  of  the  ocean,  refraction,  eclipses, 
variable  stars,  meteors,  aurora  borealis, 
6lc,  ^c«  The  instructions  relative  to  ter- 
restrial  magnetism  are  especially  full  and 
precise,  as  the  occasion  required,  and  are 
accompanied  with  ab:jtracts  of  the  forms 
of  registry  intended  to  be  followed  in  the 
magnetic  observatories.  Those  relating  to 
meteorology  amount  in  efiect  almost  to  a 
practical  treatise  on  meteorologksal  instru' 
ments,  the  management  of  a  meteorological 
observatory,  and  the  systematic  registry  of  its 
observations,  and,  coming  now  from  authority 
entitled  to  so  much  confidence,  we  do  hope 
they  will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  some- 
thing like  order,  system,  and  unity  of  co- 
operation  into  this  most  important,"  but,  at 
the  same  time,  most  straggling,  disjointed, 
and  imperfect  science. 

The  requisitions  for  information  relative 
to  the  depth,  constitution,  temperature,  and 
currents  of  the  ocean,  are  both  numerous 
and  calculated  to  excite  a  lively  interest. 
The  explanation  of  the  oceanic  currents  can 
never  be  complete  till  we  know  the  elements 
which  affect  the  density  of  the  water  at  dif- 
ferent deptlis,  and  the  seat  of  action  of  the 
forces  which  produce  the  disturbance  of  its 
equilibrium  of  density  and  pressure.  Those 
elements  are  the  temperature,  saltness,  and 
compression  of  the  sea-water ;  the  two  for- 
mer of  which  are  determinable  by  direct  ob- 
servation— the  latter  by  calculation  from  the 
depth.  As  regcu'ds  the  seat  of  action  of  the 
motive  forces,  it  is  justly  remarked  in  the 
*  Report,'  that  the  order  of  the  phenomena 
is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  obtains  in 
the  atmosphere.  In  the  sea,  the  sun's  rays 
are  totally  absorbed  at  the  surface,  or  within 
a  few  fathoms  of  it,  and,  having  no  tenden- 
cy to  penetrate  deeper  by  conduction,  and 
but  little  liabili^  to  be  carried  down  by  su- 
perficial agitation,  are  merely,  as  it  were, 
floated  on  the  surface  without  any  tendency 
whatever  to  produce  ascetuionm  currents^ 
such  as  arise  in  the  atmosphere  from-  the 
heated  surface  of  equatorial  continents  or 
seas.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  density  of 
■ea-water  goes  on  increasing  by  cold  to  its 


freezing  point,  it  follows  that  there  must  be 
Constantly  in  action,  in  the  two  polar  basins, 
butchiefiy  in  that  where  winter,  or  rather  the 
maximum  of  cold  at  the  surface  of  the  sea 
in  contact  with  the  floating  ice,  prevails,  a 
deseensional  force  producing  subaqueous  cur- 
rents radiating  outwards  from  the  poles, 
which  in  their  progress  towards  the  equator 
are  of  course  modified  by  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, in  analogy  with  the  trade-winds,  when, 
ever  the  form  of  the  bottom  or  the  depth 
and  extent  of  the  channels  by  which  the 
deeper  seas  communksate  will  permit.  The 
depth  and  form  of  these  channels,  therefore, 
and  of  the  subaqueous  basins  which  they 
connect— or,  in  other  words,  the  configura- 
tion of  the  subaqueous  motintains  and  val- 
leys, enters  as  a  most  material  element  into 
the  problem,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  ffeolo- 
gical  interest  attached  to  deep.sea  soundings. 
On  this  head  we  understand  that  Captain 
Ross  has  already  arrived  at  some  very  re- 
markable results,  having  so  completely  over^^ 
come  the  preat  difficulty  which  attaches  to 
this  operation  as  to  have  procured  soundings 
at  a  depth  beyond  all  former  experience,  and 
in  one  instance  especially  to  have  attained  a 
depth  below  the  surface  exceeding  the  altitude 
of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  above  it ! — and 
that  too  with  a  facility  and  certainty  which 
promises  to  afford  a  speedy  solution  of  the  long 
agitated  question  of  the  mean  and  maximum 
depths  of  the  ocean.  In  fact  we  may  alrea- 
dy fairly  conclude  from  these  experiments  a 
general  depth  of  sea  far  exceeding  the  gen^ 
eral  elevation  of  the  continents,  since  it  is 
extremely  improbable  either  that  the  deepest, 
or  nearly  the  deepest  region  should  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  few  successful  trials 
yet  made — or  diat  within  the  particular  re* 
gion  attempted  precisely  the  deepest  points 
should  have  been  those  whksh  have  new,  for 
the  first  time,  received  the  lead. 

Appended  to  this  report  are  two  highly 
interesting  communications  from  Baron  von 
Humboldt  and  M.  Erman,  respectively  sug- 
gesting a  multitude  of  observations  and  ex- 
periments, in  addition  to  those  recommended 
in  the  body  of  the  report,  and  which,  being 
by  this  time,  as  well  as  the  report  itself,  in 
the  hands  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  will 
of  course  receive  every  attentk)n.  Inde- 
pendent ^of  the  very  great  value  of  many 
of  these  suggestk)ns,  this  proof  among  an 
infinity  of  others  which  have  occurred  of  the 
lively  interest  this  great  scientific  operation 
has  excited,  and  is  exciting  abroad,  cannot 
but  be  most  weksome.*    Though  we  may 


*  While  ihete  pages  are  going  throogfa  the  pieM^ 
additional  proofr  of  this  interest  are  afirded  in  ths 
form  in  which  it  is  most  desirable  it  should  be  ex- 
hibited, that  of  sotive  co-operation  on  the  fui  s^Tp 
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not  perhaps  eatifely  eomcide  in  the  great 
atress  laid  by  M.  ton  HumboMt  in  the  docu- 
ment emanating  from  htm  on  the  precise 
Cractng  out  of  the  courae  of  the  magnetic 
equator,  and  the  line  of  no  deeltnation,  in 
prefereooe  to  precise  deiarnrinatioiis  spread 
over  a  wider  range,  yet  it  is  impossible  not 
to  agree  with  him  in  the  strong  ?iew  which 
he  appears  disposed  to  take  of  the  extreme 
valoe  of  the  present  conjunctare  for  seoor* 
itig  obsenratioos  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean, 
by  taking  advantage  of  every  practicable 
opportunity,  by  a  liberal  supply  of  instru* 
meats,  and  by  every  sort  6f  enoouragement 
and  inducement  heldi  out  to  those  who  are 
wilKng  and  competent  ta  use  them. 

We  cannot  close  this  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  great  combination  thus  happily  set  on 
Ibot  and  we  trust  to  be  as  happily  brought 
lo  a  condnston,  without  remarking  one  pe- 
euliarity  attending  the  expedition  under  Cap- 
tain Ross's  command,  wnk^h  cannot  but  be 
most  encouraging  and  satisfisctory  to  those 
who  have  embayed  in  it  as  well  as  to  all 
who  have  had  any  share  in  recommending  its 
being  imdertaken.     If  it  return  at  all,  after 


foreign  KoveraiDeDti.  Of  such  co-operation  on  the 
put  of  Holland  we  are  now  assured — a  point  of  the 
vtwott  importance  by  reason  of  her  eolonial  pos. 
•eaiiopa  in  tfaa  East,  where  two  obnrratories  at 
least  wlU  be  established.  Report  also  speaks  of 
obserratories  at  Kremsmunstcur,Cadiz,  Bologna,  Al. 
ten,  &e. 


coTering  any  oonsideraUe  extent  of  the  aa- 
tarctie  seas,  it  cannot  return  otherwke  than 
sucoessAiL  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the 
existence  and  situation  of  the  actnal  magnet- 
ic pole  or  poles  should  escape  detection  by 
observations  made  in  the  cocrse  of  an  an* 
tarctie  circunaeavigation ;  though  the  points 
themselves  may  prove  inaccessible ;  nor  is 
there  any  one  geographical  point  to  be  posh- 
ed for  in  preference  to  another  on  which  the 
success  of  the  enterprize  can  be  sakl  to  be 
in  any  way  ataked.  The  harvest  of  disoov* 
ery  will  be  reaped  alike  either  at  sea,  on 
land,  or  on  ice.  No  insuperable  barrier 
interposed  by  nature  between  our  brave 
countrymen  and  the  object  of  their  toils 
can  frustrate  their  exertions.  They  will 
gather  as  they  go,  and  whatever  they  shall 
collect  is  sure  to  be  of  value.  That  the 
actual  circumstances  in  which  they  must  be 
occasionally  placed  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
objects  will  here,  as  on  every  other  such 
occasion,  call  forth  the  manifestation  ol  those 
great  and  glorious  as  well  as  most  endearing 
qualities  of  the  British  seaman  which  have 
shone  so  conspicuously  on  former  similar  oc« 
easions,  we  cannot  doubt ;  nor  that  the  public 
sympathy  will  be  as  warmly  excited  on  this 
as  it  has  been  on  any  such  occasion,  in  fe* 
vour|of  those  who  are  thus  leading  the  fertom 
hope  in  the  siege  which  science  lays  to  the 
strongholds  and  fastnesses  of  Nature/ 
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Art.  I. — 1,  ic  Opere  di  Georgio  Vasari, 
Piltore  Q  ArchiteUo,  Aretino.  FireDase, 
1838, 

2.  SiorU  dei  Municipii  lialiana  illustrate 
con  documenii  ineiiti  da  Carlo  Morbip, 
Membro  della  Regia  Giuota  Sarda  di  Sta* 
tistica.     Milano,  1839. 

3.  Sioria  dtlle  Famiglie  CBlebrt  Italiane^ 
del  CoDte  Pompeo  Liita.  Milnno,  1820- 
1889.    Fascicolo  XVIL 

Amomost  the  various  classea  of  books*  two 
are  prominent, — those  which  everybody 
praises  and  nobody  rea;ds,  and  thoso  which 
everybody  talks  of  and  everybody  dispraises. 
To  the  latter  species,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
word  is  in  the  mouth  of  critics  and  histori- 
ans of  art,  the  long-established  standard 
work  of  C(eorgio  Vasari  belongs.  Errors, 
inaccuracies^^  mistakes,  and/alse  judgments, 
are  the  contintial  subjects  of  fault-finding 
with  the  *  Yite  degli  Artefici.'  Yet,  in  all 
investigations  of  art,  the  work  must,  and 
always  does,  form  the  substratum  of  our  in- 
quiries. 

Vasari  must  be  put  into  the  witness-box. 
The  judffe  cannot  dispense  with  his  testimo- 
ny ;  and  to  those  who  are  willing  to  accept 
his  collection  of  facts,  opinions,  anecdotes, 
and  even  legends,  in  its  true  character  it  is 
a  manual  from  which  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  infonpation  will  be  derived.  Vasari 
may  be  termed  the  Herodotus  of  art.  Liv- 
ing just  at  the  termination  of  its  triumphant 
and  palmy  age,  he  preserved  those  materials 
for  its  history,  which,  had  he  delayed ,  his 
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labours  but  a  little  later,  must  have  perished. 
JBut  for  him  we  should  have  been  in  the  same . 
perplexing  doubt  and  uncertainty  concerning 
the  authors  of  the  works  of  art  and  monu- 
ments still  adorning  Italy^  as  we  are  with 
respect  to  the  Gk)tbic  architects  and  sculp- 
tors of  France  and  England.  Vasari  has 
not  merely  individualised  the  artists,  but  he 
also  identifies  a  large  proportion  of  their . 
productions.  He  connecu  the  works  with 
their  authors ;  and  in  tracing  the  progress 
and  mutations  of  Italian  arty  as  embodied  in 
most  of  th^  best  subsisting  example  we  can 
examine  the  painting,  or  the  structure,  or 
the  statue,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  studies 
or  models  which  led  to  its  conception,  and 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
produced.  It  is  from  this  identification,  this 
connection  of  the  object  with  the  hand  which 
gave  it  shape  and  form,  that  so  much  of  the 
pleasure  imparted  by  Ir>han  art  arises. 
Possibly  some  portion  ot  the  amusement  and 
interest  with  which  you  pace  the  Aisle  or 
walk  the  Gallery,  may  be  traced.to  the  nation- 
al and  characteristic  earnestness  with  which 
the  Custode  tells  his  tale.  How  much  cle- 
verness there  is  in  bis  epithets !  And  then, 
the  expressive  modulstion  of  his  lone,  vary- 
ing from  the  sonorous  confidence  with  which 
he  commands  you  to  worship  the  unques- 
tbhable  Raphael,  down  to  the  considerate 
tenderness  with  which  he  intro^ces  you  to 
the  dubious  specimen,  unwilling  either  to 
deceive  you  or  to  let  you  be  undeceived. 
*  Questo  qoadro  vuoP  essere  di  Corregio 
roa,Jia  patito  molto  nel  '  '  '^ 
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— spoken  in  an  under.yoice,  and  as  he  wish- 
ed to  spare  the  feeh'ngs  of  the  chalky  Mag- 
dalene, by  not  ietling  her  hear  any  implica- 
tion against  her  legitimacy.  But  absiract- 
ed  from  all  such  extraneous  considerations, 
our  author  possesses  unparalleled  recom- 
mendalions. 

He  lectures,  so  to  speak,  surrounded  by 
the  apparatus  and  specimens  upon  which  he 
discourses,  and  always  with  the  greatest  ful- 
ness and  glee.  His  command  and  flow  of 
language^  savoured  with  idiomatic  raciness, 
adds  also,  if  not  to  the  absolute  value  of  his 
lectures,  still  very  much  to  the  pleasure  with 
which  they  are  listened  to.  It  is  droll  to 
hear  him  talk  away.  Vasari  was  brought 
up  to  the  honest  calling  of  a  goldsmith.  His 
application  \o  the  pursuits  now  termed  '  the 
fine  arts'  arose  out  of  his  trade,  a  circum- 
stance of  very  common  occurrence  in  the 
lives  of  the  Tuscan  artists,  and  upon  which 
we  shall  hereafter  enlarge.  He  became  an 
excellent  architect.  In  this  branch  of  art, 
the  Vffiziji  the  building  containing  the  Me- 
dicean  gallery,  is  a  fine  example  of  his  skill. 
As  a  painter,  he  was  far  above  mediocrity; 
and  there  is  oAen  much  ingenuity  conjoined 
to  cleverness  of  conception  in  his  composi- 
tions. But  he  was  very  hasty  in  his  execu. 
lion,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  things  of 
more  consequence  than  painting,  he  was  a 
man  who  loved  himself  for  being  in  the 
wrong:  he  prided  himself  upon  his  faults, 
glorying  in  -  his  undue  x'apidity ;  and  his 
colouring  is  hard  and  inharmonious.  When 
his  frescoes  in  the  cupola  of  Sta.  Maria  del 
Fiore  were  uncovered,  all  the  virtuosi  in 
Florence  were  up  in  arms  to  criticise  them ; 
and  whilst  the  multitude  talked  and  sneered, 
the  prr^fligate  Lasca  lampooned  the  painter 
in  his  madrigals.  The  demerits  of  the  paint- 
ings, however,  are  by  no  means  such  as  to 
deserve  all  the  vituperations  which  they  re- 
ceived  ;  and  we  shall  probably  not  be  very 
far  from  the  mark,  if  we  diminish  the  value 
of  contemporary  criticism  by  a  good  round 
discount,  *quoted,'  as  slock-brokers  do  in 
the  ^  share  market,'  from  83J  to  f  per  cent., 
in  consequence  of  Vasari  having  had  the 
good  or  ill  fortune  to  stand  high  in  the  favour 
of  the  Medici  family,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  I.  Placed  in  the 
position  of  a  court  favourite,  he  had  to  suffer 
the  usual  tribulation  of  a  very  liberal  degree 
of  detraction  fVom  those  whom  the  sun  of 
royalty  did  hot  gild  by  its  rays. 

Vasari's  chief  claim  upon  posterity,  how* 
ever,  should  be  sought  in  the  part  which  he 
has  performedt  not  by  the  pencil,  but  by  the 
grey^ose  quill.  It  is  not  Vasari  the  paint- 
er, but  Vasari  the  author  of  the  '  Vite  degli 
Artefici,'  who  will  be  so  long  recollected 


with  honour.  The  plan  of  the  book  was 
suggested  in  a  familiar  conversation  which 
took  place  at  Naples,  somewhile  in  the  year 
1544,  at  a  supper  in  the  house  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Farnese.*  Amongst  the  company  was 
one  not  very  worthy  personage,  who  shoivs 
by  his  writings  that  he  forgot  he  w^3  a  bi- 
shop ^  his  memory  must  hold  us  excused  if 
we  forget  his  episcopal  character  also. 

This  was  Paolo  Giovia,  who  had  then 
composed  his  wel).known  work,  the  '  Vitae 
Illustrium  Viroruna.'  The  book  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  published,  but  it  had 
probably  been  circulated  in  manuscript,  as 
was  then  much  the  custom  in  the  literary 
world.  Giovio  wished  to  append  a  biogra- 
phy of  artists  from  the  time  of  Cimabuoy 
upon  whose  productions,  as  Vasari  says,  he 
began  to  discourse  with  judgment  and 
knowledge  of  art,  making,  however,  terri- 
ble mistakes  with  respect  to  the  artists 
themselves,  confounding  names,  surnames, 
birth-places,  specimens.  In  reply  to  a 
question  put  by  the  Cardinal,  Vasari  replied 
that  such  a  biography  would  be  very  in- 
structive, if  compiled  with  accuracy  ;  and 
the  company,  amongst  whom  was  Annibal 
Caro  joined  in  urging  Georgio  to  undertake 
the  task  of  giving  a  better  outline  to  Giovio. 
This  he  did.  And  he  performed  his  task 
so  satisfactorily,  that,  when  the  sketch  was 
presented  to  Giovio,  the  latter  declined  using 
it,  and  advised  Vasari  to  coihplete  the  book 
for  himself. 

Vasari  ever  since  his  youth  had  been 
collecting  materials  for  such  a  work,  yet 
the  instinct  of  authorship  was  not  strong  up- 
on him.  Before  the  existence  of  the  advan- 
tage, if  it  be  one,  stingily,  grudgiogly,  and 
unthankfully  yielded  to  men  of  letters,  by 
the  creation  of  literary  property,  writers 
were  not  urged  by  the  yearnings  of  realis- 
ing the.  worth  of -their  productions  in  hard 
cash,  or  paper  as  good  as  gold.  And  in 
Italy,  moreover,  the  approbation  received 
from  a  small  and  chosen  number  of  judicious 
readers,  to  whom,  as  we  have  just  said,  the 
works  were  communicatedy  was  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  pleasures  now  derived  frotn 
wide-extended  popularity.  Vasari  hesita- 
ted— ^asked  advice — a  rare  thing  in  authors 
— and  what  is  more  rare  in  the  said  race  of 
authors,  he  took  it  (they  never  will  do  so 
fVom  us,  let  it  be  ever  so  good)  ;  and  hii 
advisers  were  sound  ; — Aunibal  Caro;  Mol- 
za,  Tolomei ;  and  he  worked  diligently,  un- 
tily  being  urged  by  Cosmo  to  bring  it  out, 
the  first  edition  was  printed  at  the  grand  dii- 

*  Yaiari  qiilLted  Naples  in  1548  ;  and  the  fint 
edition  of  hi»  book  ia  said  to  have  been  published 
at  Florence  in  1549,  or  1550.    (^qq 
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eal  press,  and  under  the  spedal  auspices  of 
his  patron.     In  this  first  edition  he  inserted 
no  life  of  any  contemporary,  excepting  that 
of  Michael  Angelo, .  who  received  the  pre- 
sentation copy  with  great  pleasure,  testify, 
ing  his  gratitude  by  a  sonnet,  a  thing  like 
most  complimentary  poems,^a  column  of 
fine  words,  containing  an  infinitesimal  quan- 
tity of  meaning  ;  there&re    we  will  let  it 
alone.     Still  the  sonnet  was  a  high  token  of 
approbation,  and  it  increased  the  intimacy 
subsisting  between  them ;  and  this  fiiend- 
ship  enabled  Vasari  to  profit  the  more  by 
the    verbal    information     received     from 
Michael  Angelo,  as  weU  as  by  his  corres- 
pondence.    Other  valuable  materials  Vasari 
obtained  from  the  manuscripts  of  Ghirlan- 
dajo,  Ghiberti,  Rafael   d'Urblno,  and  many 
more  who  are  not  named.       It  was  the  cus. 
tom  in  Florence  for  the  heads  of  families  to 
keep  a   book  of  remembrances — ^ricordi,' 
as  they  were  termed— of  the  events  happen- 
ing to  themselves,  their  children,  and  kin- 
dred ;  and  from  these  memorials  he  gleaned 
abundantly.     Vasari  was  also  well  versed 
in.  the  general  and  particular  history  of  Tus- 
cany and  the  adjoinmg  states  ;  but  besides 
these  sources,  all  the  traditions  of  art  were 
yet  rife  and  lively,  and  much  information  of 
the.  greatest  importance  had  been  handed 
down  from  mouth  to  mouth.     The  chain  of 
tradition,  if  once  brokeh,  can  never  be  re 
placed.      Interesting  as  such  traditions  of 
art  may  be  in  relation  to  the  personal  anec* 
dotes  they  preserve^  they  were  perhaps  even 
more  important  with  respect  to  the  know- 
ledge which  they  imparted  of  the  mechanical 
proceedings   employed,  by  the  artists,  the 
identification  of  the  portraits  introduced  in 
historical  subjects,  and  the  meaoilngs  of  al- 
legorical compositions,  without  which  many 
would  have  remamed  unintelligible  myste- 
ries—enigmas to  be  gazed  at,  and  nothing 
more — like  hieroglyphics  of  which  the  key 
.  is  lost.     For  example,  the  great  fresco  of 
•Simon  Memmtin  the  ancient  chapter-house 
of  Santa  Maria   Novel lai,  representing  the 
Church  Militant,  in  which  the   portraits  of 
Petrarch  and  Laura  are  introduced,  would, 
without  this  aid,  be  completely  inexplicable. 
Very  much  more  might  be  said  upon  Va- 
sari, were  we  discussing  the  fine  arts  scien- 
tifically.     Such,  however,  is  far  from  our 
object,  and  beyond  our  province ;  at  pre- 
sent,  we  only  propose  to  oner  a  few  observa. 
tions  upon  their  connexion  with  history,  and 
with  what^  in  the  phrase  of  ^be  day,  is  term- 
ed the  progress  of  civilization — aspects  sug- 
gested by  the  other  works  whose  titles  are- 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which 
m  their  different  ways,  are  of  much  value, 
though  but  little  known  to  English  readers. 


by.  whom,  as  a  whole  and  on  the  whole, 
Italian  literature  is  most  strangely  neglected, 
*  How  does  it  happen»'  said  we  to  a  respect- 
able importer  of  fore^n  books,  *  that  your 
^tock  of  Italian  is  sq  scanty,  particulaHy 
since,  in  the  Sardinian  States,  m  Austrian 
Italy,  and  in  Italian  Switzerland,  so  many 
good  new  Jiistorical  books,  and  cheap  edi- 
tions  of  standard  works  have  been  recently 
produced  /' — *  Why,'  replied  he,  *  scanty  as^ 
our  stock  is,  we  have  more  than  We  can  sell ; 
a  few  novels,  Metastasio,  Tasso,  AriostO, 
and  a  Dante  now  and  then,  is  all  that  people 
ask  for.'-*-But  this  by  the  way. 

The  truly  classical  wojk  of  CoCint  Litta, 
as  the  *  Famiglie  celebri  Italiane,'  may  be 
justly  designated,  is  a  genealogical  history 
of  Italy,  illustrated  by  monuments.  It  con- 
sists of  pedigrees  of  the  principal  families, 
in  which  are  incorporated  ample  historical 
and  biographical  mefnoirs,  written  with 
great  clearness  and  ability.  Litta^s  style  is 
pure  and  nervous  ;  his  views,  philosophical, 
without  afifectation  of  phiIosophy^  The 
main  drawback  from  the  utility  of  bis  text  is 
the  awkward  typographical  form  which  it 
has  assumed.  Instead  of  composing  the 
pedigrees  according  to  the  usual  fashion,  of 
the  names  of  the  lndivid[uals,  and  giving  re- 
ferences to  the  biographical  and  historical 
notices,  these  are  included  in  the  tables  or 
pedigrees.  Hence,  though  printed  in  a 
very  small  type  they  are  Spread  over  the 
broadsides  in  a  way  most  inconvenient  to 
the  reader  ;  and  the  troublesome  manner  in 
which  they  present  themselves  to  the  eye 
will  be  appreciated,  from  the  statenient  that 
the  n^atter  of  two  Tavokj  ireprinted  by  Mor- 
bio  (in  the  work  next  noticed)  as  an  intro- 
duction to  his  Chronicle*  fills  60  octavo 
pages. 

These  genealogies  are  illustrated  by  the 
most  important  and  significant  memoriala 
existing  of  each  family — tombs,  statues, 
portraits,  medals,  shields  of  arms«  When 
needed,  the  plates  are  coloured,  and  splen- 
didly, by  hand  ;  the  work  thus  becomes  an 
historic  gallery.  It  contains  many  excel- 
lent representations  of  the  best  works  of  (he 
finest  period  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  still  morp  in- 
teresting as  exemplifying  the  progress  of 
pictorial  design,  of  sculpture,  and,  in  some 
degree,  of  architecture,  from  the  first  revival 
of  the  arts  in  Italy  to  the  present  day.  The 
work  is  printed  under  the  direction  of  Count 
Litta,  at  his  palace  in  Milan.  No  expense 
or  labour  has  been  spared  in  the  decorations, 
which  unite  excellent  execution  to  the  great- 
est accuracy  (a  most  rare  quality  in  conti- 
nental drawings)  and  every  means  has  been 
taken  to  ensure  this  most  important  element. 
Thus,,  in  order  to  obtain  true /drawings  of 
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the  sepulchres  of  the  Scaligerl  at  Verooa, 
Count  Litta  caused  casts  to  be  taken  from 
these  magnificent  shrines  ;  an  operation, 
which,  from  the  compilation  and  delicacy  of 
the  sculptures  and  ornaments,  was  attended 
with  great  cost  and  difficulty,  it  h^vii^  been 
necessary  to  baild  scaffolding  completely 
round  them.  There  is  no  mode  of  following 
fiistpry  more  pleasantly  than  through  the 
guidance  of  biography  ;  and,  deducting  the 
one  drawbaclc  Arising  from  its  form,  we 
liave  rarely  met  with  any  biographical  ^ork 
abounding  with  so  much  solid  and  useful  in- 
formation as  that  which  we  now  describe. 

Carlo  Mbrbio  belongs  to  a  school  of  wri- 
ters  who^  under  the  auspices  and  encourage, 
jnent  of  the  Sardinian  government,  are  now 
cultivating  history  aod  statistics  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  *  Storto  de'  Municipii  Italiani' — 
of  which,  besides  the  volume  now  before  us 
<he  parts  or  volumes  relating  to  Perrara,  Pa- 
via,  Novara,  Faenza,  Piacenza,  Milan,  Ur- 
bino,  Castrot  Reggio,  Bergamo,  Lodi  Aosta, 
and  Vercelli,  i^re  either  published  or  in  the 
press: — is  a  work  which,  without  being  a 
complete  and  systematic  municipal  history, 
throws  much  light  upon  places  and  periods 
of  which  little  was  known  before.  'The  col- 
lection, however,  is  not  of  an  uniform  cha- 
tacter.  In  some  cases  Morbio  has  given  his. 
torical  essays  «r  dissertations,  in  others,  he 
depends  pppn  hitherto  inedited  documents. 
The  principal  piece  in  the  present  volume 
consists  of  a  Chronicle  of  Florence,  extend, 
ing  from  1548  to  1653,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  composed  oontemporaneously.  It 
is  written  by  many  hands,  and  the  manu- 
script displays  various  corrections.  It  con. 
lains  the  pews,  sometimes  the  scandal  of  the 
day.'  Many  notices  relating  to  public  struc- 
tures and  the  fine  arts  are  interspersed,  but  its 
principal  merit  consists,  as  the  editor  truly 
observes,  in  exhibiting  the  characters  of  the 
Medici  of  that  period  in  their  true  light,  and 
under  their  real   deformity. 

The  sarcastic  phrase  attributed  (as  what 
mat  is  hot  ?)  to  Talleyrand,  that  *  history  is 
grounded  uponf  a  general  conspiracy  against 
truth,*  never,  we  suspect,  came  nearer  to  the 
fact,  than  with  respect  to  those  who  have 
treated  upon  the  Medici  family  :  Sismondi 
and  Litta  being  perhaps  the  only  writers 
who  have  had  moral  courage  enough  (o  re. 
present  them  as  they  lived,  and  not  according 
to  the  ideal  portraits  by  which  we  have  been 
deluded. 

When  we  consider  the  history  of  the 
'  Medici,  so  much  praised  in  prose  and  in 
verse,  it  really  becomes  difficult  to  under, 
stand  how  the  world  has  iso  long  sat  easy 
under  the  prestige  of  their  name.  Without 
placing  too  much  dependence  upon  physiog- 


nomy, look  at  them  as  they  salute  you  in 
and  about  the  Gallery,  from  the  spurious 
mulatto  Alessandro,  and  the  hard  pitiless 
statesman,  Cosmo  I.,  to  the  profligate  bufioon 
Giov8(n  Gastone,  in  whom  the  line  expired 
fn  1T37,  and  ask  yourself  if  there  is  one 
among  them  whom  ^ou  Would  trust.  The 
stranger  usually  rushes  first  to  the  Tribune — 
but,  feir  and  softly, — ^if  he  would  appreciate 
the  price,  which  Florence  paid  for  these 
treasures,  let  him  first  visit  the  huge  For* 
tezta  M  Basso,  which  cuts  idto  and  defaces 
the  old  ramparts  of  the  republic,  the  castle 
founded  by  Clement  YII.  for  the  purpose  of 
keepingihe  city  in  the  obedience  of  his  base- 
born  and  supposititious  nephews,  whom  he 
declared  as  its  sovereigns.  The  first  stone  <>f 
this  monument  of  tyranny,  for  there  is  no 
mincing  the  matter,  such  is  the  real  word  to 
be  employed,  was  laid  by  the  hands  of  the 
astrologer  who  cast  its  horoscope.  In  one 
year  it  was  completed  :  and  when  you  look 
upon  this  sullen  pentagon,  in  whose  dun- 
geons the  tortured  Strozzi  expired,  yon 
may  consider  whether  the  chains  and  fetters 
forged  by  the  Medici  did  not  well  outweigh 
the  toys  and  trinkets  which  they  bestowed. 

But  the  Medici  were  in  a  manner  called 
upon  to  usurp  these  powers.  ^  As  naturally 
as  the  blossom  sets  into  the  fruit,  so  does  a 
republic  mature,  sooner  or  later,  into  abso- 
lute despotism  or  tyranny.  The  democracy 
of  Florence  was  founded  in  the  Piazza  of 
Santa  Croce :  and  the  year  of  this  remark- 
able event,  being  the  exact  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (1250),  may  easily  be 
retained  in  the  memory.  The  government 
of  the  state  had  been  vested  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  11.  in  the  Ghibelline  nobles,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  This  oligarchy,  se- 
lected out  oif  an  aristocracy,  imposed  taxes, 
considered,' as  all  taxes  are,  burthensome  by 
those  upon  whom  they  were  irtiposed.  But 
there  was  a  real  cause  of  complaint  in  the 
morgue  of  the  nobility,  and  the  Uberti  in 
particular  had  given  great  offence  by  their 
pride;  A  sudden  tumult  ar6se;  and  'the 
good  men,'  as  they  are  styled  by  Villani,  as- 
sembled before  Santa  Croce,  with  the  deter- 
mination of  taking  the  power  into  their  own 
hands,  an  enterprise  which  they  accomplish- 
ed without  the  slightest  opposition  or  resist, 
ance.  Having  *  made  thenrwelves  people* 
according  to  tlie  expressive  term  of  the 
chronicles,  a  proceeding  forcibly  rendered 
by  Ha  11am  as  a  *  resolution  of  all  derivative 
powers  into  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
popular  win,'  they  elected  Uberto  di  Lucca 
na  Capitano  del  Popolo,  appointing  at  the 
same  time  twelve  military  chiefs  or  Anziani 
del  PopolOf  the  leaders  in  arms  of  the  citi- 
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Up  to  this  period  the  Florentines.had  ren- 
dered a  rea},  tboagh  act  oaerous  subjection 
to  the  Emperor ;  but  with  the  revdution  of 
1250  began  an  era  of  pure  self-government, 
^raried  by  thode  vicissitudes  of  turbulence, 
faction,  and  despotism,  which  led  her  great 
poet  to  compare  the  republic  to  the  siek 
man,  who,  uliable  to  fino  repose  upon  bis 
weary  couch,  seeks^Hby  change  of  position, 
a  temporary  release  from  pain : — 

<  Fiorenza  mia,  ban  paoi  eMer  oontenta 
Pi  qaesta  cUgresBion  che  non  ti  tocca, 
Merc^  del  popol  tuo  che  si  argomeuta. 

Molti  ban  giostizia  in  cuor,  ma  tardi  icocea, 
Par  non  venir  lenza  eonsiglio  all',  arcp ;  . 
Ma  '1  popol  tuo  1'  ha  in  aommo  della  bocca. 

Molti  rifiatan  lo  comane  incarco ; 
Ma  M  popol  tao  Bollecito  risponde 
'  Senza  chiamare,  e  grida :  I*  mi  sobbareo. 

Or  ti  &'  lieta ;  che  ta  hai  ben  ondo :  ■ 
Ta .  rieca  I  tn  con  pace  I  in  con  senno !  . 
^    S*  i'  dico  yer,  1'  efl»tto  nol  nasconde. 

Atene  e  Lacedemona  che  fenno 
L'  intiche  leggi,  e  fnron  si  civili, 
Feeero  al  river  bena  an  picciol  eenno 

YerM  di  te,  ohe  fai  tanto.tottilt 
Nprowedimenii,  ch'  a  mezzo  n.ovembr« 
Non  giunge  quel  che  tu  d*  ottobre  fili. 

Quante  volte  del  tempo  cho  rimembr e, 
Legge,  moneta  e  tificio  e  coatutne 
Ha'  tu  mutato,  e  rinnovato  membre. 

E  0Q  ben  ti  rioorda,  e  vedl  lumct 
Vedrai  te  simigliante  a  quella  'nferma 
'Che  non  pud  trovar  posa  in  in  le  piume ; 

Ma  con  dar  volta  buo  dolore  scherma.'* 

— Pur^aterto,  c.  vi.  127—151. 

About  200  years  after  the  foundation  of 
the  republic,  it  virtually  expired  under  Gds- 
mo  de*  Medici,  to  whom  the  epithet  of  Pater 
Pat  rise  seems  to  have  been  given  in  irony — 
*  Meglio  dud.  guasia  che  perduUif^  was  the 
cool  reply  of  this  *  Pater  Patrise*  to  the  re- 
monstrance that  his  proscriptions  had  ruined 

«  *  My  Florteice !  thoa  mfij'st  well  remain  un. 
moved 
At  this  digroflsioD,  which  affecti  not  thee : 
Thanks  to  thy  people,  who  ao  wisely  speed. 
Many  have  justice  in  their  heart,  that  lodg 
Waiteth  for  counsd  to  daneet  the  bow, 
Or  ere  it  dkrt  unto  ita  aim :  but  thine 
Have  it  on  their  lipe*  edge.    Many  refuse 
To  bear  the  common  burdens :  readier  thine 
Answer  unealTd,  and  cry,  **  Behold  I  stoop !" 

*  Make  thyself  glad,  for  thou  hast  reason  now, 
Thou  wealtliy  \  thou  at  peace  1  thou  wisdom-fraught! 
Facts  best  wiU  witness  if  I  speak  the  truth* 

.  Athens  and  Lacedssmon^  who  of  old 
Enacted  laws,  for  civil  arts  retiown'd, 
Made  little  progress  in  improving  life 
Tow'rds  th^e,  who  useat  such  nice  subtlety, 
That  to  the  middle  of  November  scarce 
Reachest  the  thread  thou  in  October  wei^v'st. 
How  many  times  within  thv  memory   - 
Customs,  and  laws,  and  corns,  and  offices 
Have  been  by  thee  renew'd,  and  people  chanv'd ! 

*  If  thou  remMnber'st  well,  and  canst  see  cfear, 
Thou  wilt  perceive  thyself  like  a  sick  wretch. 
Who  finds  no  rest  upon  her  down,  but  oft 
Shifting  her  ride,  short  respite  seeks  from  paih.' 

— Gary. 


the  commonwealth.  A  father  he  may  liave 
been  to  the  arts,  to  the  sculptor,  the  painter, 
the  man  of  letters,  the  poet,  the  courtier,  the 
courtezan,  the  bufibbn-^but  to  his  fatherland 
Cosmo  was  a  parricide*  The  nominal  ex. 
istence  of  the  republic  after  the  age  of  Cosmo 
wais  a  continued  agony.  No  tragedy,  how- 
ever worked  up  by  dramatic  skill,  can  be 
more  affecting  than  the  last  scenes  of  Flo- 
rentine history,  from  the  election  of  Capponi 
as  Gonfaloniero  (1527),  to  the  accession  of 
thi  venomous  mulatto  Alessandro  as  first 
duke,  by  virtue  of  ao  imperial  decree  { 1531  )• 
The  bold  spirit;  the  cleverness  of  t^e  Flo* 
rentines,  attach  us  to  the  people  as  te  an  in- 
di^dual ;  and  when  the  fatal  catastrophe  of 
the  republic  Comes  on,  it  is  like  the  death  of 
an  bid  friend,  leavihg  a  void  whksh  eannot 
be  supplied. 

Florence  could  boast  of  every  worldly  gift 
and  every  human  talent,  in  which  statist  and 
politician  find  the  sources  bf  the  power  and 
prosperity  of  nations ; — commerce,  philoso- 
phy, art,  literature,  coura~ge,  policy:  and»  to 
all  these,  add  a  still  more  powerful  and  in. 
fluential  safeguard,  patriotisim  in  ita  true 
sense,  in  the  sense  in  which  our  political 
economists  and  politicians  now  despise  it, 
that  is  to  say,  love  of  our  country  because  it 
is  our  own.  All  these  Florence  possessdB 
in  overflowing  measure.  Bu^she  possessed 
one  thing  more-^-a  government  entirely 
founded  upon  the  quicksand  of  unmixed  and 
unbalanced  popular  sovereignty,  and  whose 
principles  exhibited,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
most  honest  and  sincere  of  our  modem  his- 
torians, Sisntondi,  the  fullest  development  of 
the  purest  and  most  exalted  democracy.  He 
calls  upon  us  to  venerate  a  community  In 
which  all  power  exercised  over  the  people 
proceede  from  the  people — all  authority  de- 
rived from  the  people  returns  p^nodically  to 
the  people— and  all  who  exercise  such  au- 
thority^ are  responsible  to  the  people  fdr  (he 
exercise  of  the  same.  Such  was  the  gov- 
ernment of  Florfence — and  under  this  gov- 
ernment she  succumbed. 

But  we  must  now  revert  to  the  lessons 
which  Florentine  art  opens  to  our  considera- 
tion. In  these,  thete  is  much  of  practical 
application,  not  merely  with  respect  to  the 
actual  product,  whether  painting  or  statue, 
the  design,  the  colour,  and  the  form,  but  te 
that  question,  now  much  agitated,  both  here 
and  on  the  continent,  of  diffusing  the  love  and 
knowledge  of  the  imitative  arts  as  a  portion 
of  the  education  of  the  people.  Academies 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  branches  of 
art  have  long  existed — schools  of  design 
have  been  instituted  for  the  lower  orders — 
and  it  has  been  considered  that  the  fine  arts 
should  be  rebdered  an  element  of  national 
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edaeation  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  terna. 
Most  beneficial,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  us,  if, 
in  our  artificial,  convulsed,  and  overburthen* 
ed  state  of  society,  any  means  could  be  found 
of  giving  useful  and  healthfiil  cultivation  to 
a  people,  who,  self-applauding,  are  rapidly 
losing,  in  their  supposed  advance,  all  the 
qualities  by  which  the  real  wealth  of  nations 
is  bestowed.  But  there  is  no  real  art,  ex- 
cept wbeli  it  bears  the  impress  of  the  artist's 
mind ;  and  it  is  certahi,  that  whenever  any 
'  Of  the  three  sister  arts  of  painting,  soulptifre, 
abd  architecture  have  hecotoe  poetical  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  they  have  been,  like 
all  true  poetry,  the  result  of  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  not  their  cause  : — manifesta- 
tions of  the  pre-existing  mind  and  temper 
of  the  community : — ^interpretations  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  age,  and  not  its  peda-, 
gogues.  The  fine  arts  have  ever  been  the 
consequences  of  the  teaching  of  the  intel- 
lect, never  its  teachers.  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention  ;  and  the  fine  arts,  when- 
ever they  have  truly  attained  excellence, 
havet  to  use  a  familicur  expression,  followed 
the  lead  of  society,  rather  than  acted  as  a 
prompting  cause.  They  have  existed  be- 
cause the  human  intellect  demanded  these 
high  and  transcendent  sources  of  enjoyment ; 
it  was  the  speakjng  forth  of  the  fulness  of  the 
heart :  and,  if  we  advert  to  the  process  by 
which  art  has  been  evolved  in  the  period  of 
bright  youth  and  nourished  in  vigorous  ado* 
lescence,  we  shall  find  that  the  development 
waa  efilected  under  circumstances  dififering 
as  widely  from  those  by  which  it  is  now  at- 
tempted to  be  artificially  fostered,  as  the 
growlh  of  the  vine,  waving  between  elm  and 
olive  on  the  sunny  height  of  Montepulciano, 
does  from  that  of  the  same  plant  trained  be- 
neath the  panes  of  glas9,  and  flourishing 
merely  by  constant  care :  proving,  it  is  true, 
how  much  can  be  efiected  by  money  and 
labour,  but  ministering  merely  to  luxury,  and 
giving,  in  the  stove-heated  grapery,  no  one 
pleas.ure  to  the  heart. 

At  the  era  of  the  revival  of  art  in  Tus- 
cany, artists  were  artificers  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term.  It  was  not  in  the  acade- 
my that  their  genius  was  nurtured,  but  in  the 
workshop.  The  *Arte  degli  Orefici,*  the 
goldsmiths'  craft,  was  the  chiefest  school ; 
Brunclleschi,  Ghiberti,  Orcagna,  Luca  della 
Robbia,  Massolioo,  Ghirlandajo,  Pollajuolo, 
Botticelli,  Verrochio,  Francia,,  Finiguerra, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Baccio  Bandinelli,  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  Salviati,  Lione,  Vasari  (as 
before  mentioned),  and  a  host  of  other  infe. 
lior  names,  all  were  brought  up  in  ibis  good 
trade,  which  some  practised  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  Painters  were  chiefly  employed 
in  churck  imi^ory  and  orwmealaiion^  as 


decoi^tors  of  bouses  and  furniture.  The  ar- 
ticles which  gave  occupation  to  their  pencBs 
were  of  various  descriptions.  The  most 
costly  seem  to  have  been  the  ponderous 
well-  lined  chests  in  which  the  trousseau  of 
the  bride  was  conveyed  to  her  new  dpniicile, 
or  in  which  the  opulent  citizens  kept  their 
robes  and  garments  of  brocaide  and  velvet, 
no  small  portion  of  their  inheritance.  Bed. 
steads^  screens,  cornices,  and  other  portions 
of  the.  rooms,  were  adorned  iq  like  manner. 
Subjects  for  these  decorations,  when .  not 
devotional,  were  borrowed  from  the  classical 
legend  or  the  romance,  the  illustraUons  of 
the  popular  literature  of  the  age. 

Here  also  were  exhibited  the  amusements 
of  the  world.  Tilts  and  tournaments,  the 
sports  of  the  chase,  and  the  pastimes  of  wood 
and  field,  were  often  particularly  chosen  ,*  and 
upon  such  works,  says  Vasari,  the  most  excel- 
lent painters  exercised  themselves  without 
any  shame.  Even  in  Vasari's  time  when  the 
altered  spirit  of  the  pursuit  had  rendered  paint- 
ing a  profession,  it  was  still  talked  of  as  a 
trade.  It  was  in  the  hottegay  and  not  in 
the  studio^  that  the  painter  was  to  be  found. 
The  statutes  of  the  company  of  St.  Luke,  or 
the  *  Arti  de'  Dipidtori,' 4it  Florence.  iS66, 
show  that,  as  in  London,  they  were  a  mere 
guild  of  workmen  or  trade^smen;  and  al- 
though this  document  mainly  relates  to  their 
character  as  a  spiritual  fraternity,  yet  in  their 
civil  capacity  they  had  no  doubt  existed  long 
before  : — it  was  a  dedication  of  their  worldly 
calling  to  heaven.  Ther6  were  the  like  fra. 
ternities  at  Bologna  and  at  Venice  ;  and  all 
were  equally  comprehensive — admitting  as 
their  members,  trunkmakers,  gilders,  var- 
nishers,  saddlers,  .cutlers,  in  short  all  work- 
men in  wood  and  metal  whose  crafts  had  any 
connexion  with  design-^however  little  that 
might  be. 

Most,  perhaps  all,  of  what  wc  should  now 
term  the  easel  pictures  of  the  older  masters, 
have  been  detached  from  articles  of  eccle- 
siastical or  civvi  furniture  *  an<i  indeed,  before 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  may  be  doubled 
whether  any  cabinet  pictures^  that  is  to  sajr 
moveable  pictures,  intended  merely  to  hang 
upon  the  wall  and  be  iooked  at  as  gays^  with 
out  any  objective  application,  ever  existed. 
It  was  the  use  of  pictures  which  gave  strength 
and  nutrition  to  art.  Painting  was  not  a  mere 
appliqu^t  but  an  essential  element.  Upon  the 
wails  of  t^e  choir  or  beneath  the  arches  of 
the  cloister,  the  magnificent  solid  masses  of 
fresco,  each  compartment  of  which  would 
seem  to  demand  years  of  toil,  were  included 
in  the  conception  of  the  building,  an  d  ren- 
dered necessary  as  the  adjuncts  of  architec- 
ture. The  altar-piece  was  not  suspended  as 
an  adventitious  ornament,  which  may  be  put 
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up  or  taken  do  wo,  but  it  appears  as  part  of 
a  solid  structure,  in  which  the  venerated 
forms  fill  up  the  golden  arches,  which  repre- 
sent the  fa9ade  of  the  fane.  The  portraiture  is 
not  drawn  simply  to  preserve  the  likeness  : 
it  has  to  perform  a  duty»  You  behold  the 
individual  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
or  otherwise  introduced  into  the  groups  of 
history.  Painting  was  therefore  in  this  stage 
always  utiUtised,  There  was  a  certain  stand- 
ard which  even  mediocrity  was  sure  to  ob- 
tain :  and  this  removed  the  temptation  to 
extravogance  and  afiectation,  constituting 
the  rant  and  bombast  t>f  art.  But  the  condi- 
tions under  which  art  was  practised  answered 
a  fbrther  and  much  higher  end  :  and,  plebe- 
ian as  the  station  of  the  artist  may  have  been 
viewed  under  this  aspect^  his  character  as  a 
workman  really  ennobled  him  by  contribu- 
ting mainly  to  his  intellectual  improvement. 
It  is  our  civilizaiion  that  has  degraded  the 
artisan  by  making  the  man  not  a  machine, 
but  something  even  inferior,  the  part  of  one : 
— and  above  all,  by  the  division  of  labour. 
He  who  passes  his  life  in  makings  pins* -heads 
will  never  have  a  head  worUi  any  thing 
Riore. 

Of  course  there  is  bo  branch  of  the  plas. 
tic  or  graphic  arts  which  can  be  followed, 
unless  the  professor  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
a  workman.  But  the  connexion  between 
(esthetics — we  use  thissomewbat  pedantic 
term  out  of  pure  necessity — and  tlu  craft 
was,  so  long  aa  the  habits  or  opinipns  of 
mankind  did  not  run  counter  to  it,  of  singu- 
lar efficacy  in  the  training  of  the  man,  giv. 
ing  to  the  artist  a  discipline  which  is  now 
wholly  irretrievable.  Taste  was  called  into 
constant  action,  without  being  talked  about 
or  thought  of.  In  the  dally  manipulations  of 
the  arieficet  his  genius  was  constantly  called 
out  upon  matters  of  practidal  application  and 
need.  All  the  higher  modes  of  intellect,  all 
that  cleverness  and  sensibility  of  hand,  quite 
as  essential  as  inventive  genhis,  were  called 
into  action,  elicited,  taught^  by  the  calling  in 
which  he  gained  his  daily  bread.  These  are 
advantages  which  we  have  lost,  and  for  ever, 
by  the  vast  improvements  which  modern 
days  have  effected  in  machinery. 

The  means  of  multiplying  elegant  forms 
by  punches,  squeezes,  moulds,  types,  dies, 
casts,  and  like  contrivances,  enables  us  to 
produce  objects  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
beauty  to  satisfy  the  general  fancy  for  art  or 
ornament,  but  so  as  to  kill  all  life  and  free- 
dom. A  permanent  glut  of  pseudo-art  is  cre- 
ated ;  the  multitudes  are  over-fed  with  a 
superabundance  of  trashy  food,  and  their  ap- 
petite will  never  desire  any  better  nutriment. 
Without  pursumg  the  remark  into  the  finer 
branches  of  art,  let  anyone  compare  the  iron 


gates  of  what  men  call  the  PoKoe  Statioa  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner — ^in  the  language  of  the 
gods,  the  Triumphal  Arch — with  the  bronze 
net-work  and  foliage  of  Verrochio,  which 
seems  to  grow  add  spring  like  living  vegeta- 
tion round  the  porphyry  sarcop.hagus  of 
Pietro  de '  Medici,  in  the  basilica  of  Saa 
Lorenzo,  or  even  with  the  iron  gates  of  the 
choir  of  St.Taul's.  Even  in  the  latter,  coars- 
er example,  there  is  that  boldness  and  fre^ 
dom  which  truly  enable  us  to  consider  it  a 
work  of  art,  whilst  the  elaborate  and  sfiowy 
park.gates  are  capital  Brummagem,  and  no- 
thing  more. 

Truly  does  the  old  Scottish  proverb  say, 
the  savgh  ketis  the  basket-maker's  thumb.' 
Grasps  by  man,  the  tool  becomes  a  part  of 
himself;  the  hammer  is  pervaded  by  the 
vitality  of  the  band.  In  the  metallic  work 
brought  out  by  the  tool,  there  is  an  approxi* 
mation  to  the  variety  of  nature  :  slight  dif- 
ferencea  in  the  size  of  the  flower,  in  the  turn 
of  the  leaf,  in  the  expansion  of  the  petal. 
Here,  you  have  the  deep  shadows  produced 
by  undercutting  ;  there,  the  playful  spiral  of 
the  ductile  tendril.  But  in  the  work  produc- 
ed by  the  machinery  of  the  founder^  there  can 
be  nothing  of  all  this  life.  What  does  it  give 
you  ?  Correct,  stiff  patterns,  all  on  the  sur- 
face :^-^n  appearance  of  variety,  which, 
when  you  analyse  it,  you  find  has  resulted 
only  from  the  permutations  and  combinatione 
of  the  moulds.  Examino  any  one  section  or 
compartment,  or  moulding,  or  scroll,  and 
you  may  be  certain  that  you  will  find  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  section  or  compartment, 
or  moulding,  or  scroll, somewhere  else.  The 
design  is  made  up  over  again  of  tales  already 
twiee4old.  The  most  unpleasant  idea  you  can 
convey  respecting  any  set  of  men  is  to  say 
that  they  ueetned  all  caat  in  a  mould ;  and 
whatever  is  reproduced  in  form  or  colour  by 
mechanical  means,  is  moulded — in  §hort,  is 
perpetually  branded  by  noediocrity  ;  some- 
times tam^,  sometimes  ambitious,  but  always 
mediocrity.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
the  effect  of  Brummagem  art  doe^  not  extend 
beyond  the  Brummagem  article.  In  art,  in 
literature,  as  in  morals — ^in  short,  in  all  things 
-*-the  tone  is  taken  from  those  which  you  live 
amongst  and  which  you  copy,'whether  you 
will  or  no  :  and  the  same  stiffness  and  want 
of  life  which  is  the  result  of  mechano-graphic 
or  mechano-plastic  means,  in  poper,  silk,  cot- 
ton, clay,  or  metal  is  caught  more  or  less  in, 
every  branch  of  art.  All  ornamentation,  out 
line,  design,  form  or  figure  produced  by  ma- 
chinery, whether  the  medium  be  block,mould, 
type  or  die,  many  be  compared  to  musio 
ground  by  a  barrel-organ : — good  tones,  time 
well  observed,  not  a  mlse  note  or  a  blunder, 
but  a  total  ab^nce  of  the  qualities  withouCTp 
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which  harmony  palls  upan  tlie  ear.  You  ne- 
ver hear  the  soul  of  the  perfbrmer,  the  expres- 
sion and  feeling,  speaking  in  the  melody.—^ 
Even  in  that  branch  which  is  considered  by 
many  as  art  itself*  engravings  ihe.best  judg^ 
all  declare  that^  so  far  from  benefiting  art,  the 
h&rm  it  has  done  has  been  incalculable*  sub- 
stituting a  general  system  of  plagiarism  in 
place  of  invention  ;*  and  if  such  was  the 
opinion  of  Lapzi  and  Cicognara,  who  oniy 
knewihe  processes  of  wood  and  copper  en- 
graving, what  will  not  be  the  result  of  the 
means  of  multiplying  the  metallic  basis,  and 
fixing  the  fleeting  sunbeam,  which  are  now 
opening  upon  ua  by  means  of  chemical  sci- 
ence ?----StQam*engine  and  furnace,  the  roU^ 
er,  the  pes9»  the  Daguerreotype,  the  Volta- 
ic battery,  and  the  lens^  are  the  antagonist 
principles  ^of  art ;  and  so  long  as  they  are 
permitted  to  rule,  so  long,  must  ai^t  be  pre- 
Yented  from  ever  taking  root  again  in  the 
affeotions  of  mankind.  It  may  continue .  to 
afibrd  enjoyment  to  those  who  are  severed 
in  spirit  from  the  multitude  :  but  the  masses 
will  be,  quite  easy  without  it.  Misled  by  the 
vain  and  idle  confidence  which  we  place  in 
human  intellect  and  human  faculties,  we 
strive  with  childlike  ignorance,  though  not 
with  childlike  simplicity,  to  unite  the  quali 
ties  of  different,  even  discordant  stages  of 
society.  We  wish  to  possess  the  native  ener- 
gy of  a  simple  state,  and  the  luxury  of  the 
highest  grade  of  civilisation  ;  but  we  strive 
in  vain  ;  the  assigned  bounds  cannot  be 
overpassed.  We  must  be  content  with  the 
good  we  have :  and,  whilst  we  triumph  in 
the  'results. of  machinery,'  we  must  not  re- 
pine if  one  of  these  results  be  the  paralysis 
of  the  imaginative  faculties  of  the  human 
mind. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in 

*  Sarebbe  ud  problema  da  discutGrsi  Be  la  straor. 
dinaria  vogk  che  in  qaest'  epoca  ha  avuto  in  Italia 
tf  dappertutto  V  inciiione,  abbia  apportato  maggiori 
danni,  o  piu  .sennbili  utility  alle  arti.  ^gnun*  cert- 
amente  ooterii  come  con  questo  mezzo  iD|regno«o 
siand  diffuse  inaggiormente  le  i^venziuni  e  com- 
poeizioni  che  possono  avere  aervito  a  migHorare  il 
gusto,  rendendo  di  publica  ragione  cid  ohe  era  sol. 
tanto  oggetto  di  privata  ricclMzza,  e  rispanniando 
agli  ttudiosi  il  far  lunghi  viaggi  per  formapii  un' 
idea  delle  esimie  prodoiioni  degli  uomini  in  tutte  le 
etk'  Ma  d*  altronde  r  originalita  delle  invenzioni, 
ha  ella  fatto  in  cid  alcun  guadagno,  non  ha  pinttoe- 
to  immentamente  perdnto  per  la  trop  a  fiieiiitlL  eon 
cui  gli  artiati  hanno'  scorao  suite  opere  altrui  ?  I 
quaU  taivolta  per  non  mettere  a  proyer  le  forze  del 
proprio  ingegno  sono  caduti  in  vero  plaglo  colla 
tranqaiUa  persnasione  d*  avor  imitato  i  grandi  mo- 
delU,\&c.  &c.  '&c. — Cieognarat  Storia  delta  8eul- 
Ivro,  vol.  vii.  28--30. 

We  quote  teztually  from  Cicognara,  because  his 
work  19  not  of  common  ocoorrence.  Linzi,  libro  i. 
c.  3,  is  equally  decided  in  his  opinion  that  the  ad> 
vance  of  engraving  has  been  the  cause  of  the  de. 
oline  of  painting. 


Other  parta.of  Italy  nearer  to  the  dominions 
of  the  eastern  emperors,  the  infloence  of 
Byzantine  art  in  Tuscany  was  of  no  great 
moment  in  essentials.  Its  type  may  be  trac* 
ed  in  painting,  though  perhaps  not  bo  exten- 
sively as  is  assumed.  The  opinion,  for  ex- 
simple,  that  Busketto,  the  architect  of  the 
Duomo  of  Pisa,  was  a  Greek-— «rose,  iif  the 
truth  tawii  .be  told,  from  ooi  friend  Vasari*8 
inability  to  read  and  constrae  the  inscription 
in  front  of  the  building. 

Of  Romanesque  architectare,  a  style  so 
splendidly  and  copiously  displayed  at  Lucca 
and  Pisa,  only  two  examples  of  any  import- 
ance now  remain  in  Florence  or  its  cMlontt. 
San'  Miniato  al  Monte,*  one  of  these  struc- 
tures, w:as  built  about  1080.  .It  should  be 
visited  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  singu- 
lar, perhaps  unique,  curiosity  which  it  offers, 
the  aUbaster  windows  in  the  apsis,  are  illami- 
nated  by  the  rising  sun  j  then  they\glow 
with  rosy  light— but  when  the  sunoeaaee 
to  dart  on  them,  they  are  dull  and  ohsctue. 
The  other  is  the  Chiesa  de*  Santi  Apostoli, 
which  according  to  the  inscripton  testifying 
the  fads,  was  built  by  Charlemagne  after 
his  return  from  Rome,  and  consecrated  by 
Archbishop  Turpin,  in  the  presence  of  those 
two  veracious  witn  esses,  Rowland  and  Oli- 
ver. The  church,  a  basilica  upon  a  very 
small  scale,  is  however  of  remote  medisevid 
antiquity  ;  and  the  very  eariy  tradition,  at« 
tributiog  the  structure  to  the  *  Kfioli  di  Fran" 
cia^  false  as  it  is,  proves  that  when  the  latter 
was  adopted,  the  oriffinaltime  of  its  foonda* 
tioa  has  been  bn^  mrgotten.  The  circular 
arches  rise  from  pillars  whose  capitals  dis* 
play  an  imitation  of  the  Compqsite  order, 
and  the  stranger  should  examine  it  attentive- 
ly and  considerately,  for  we  shall  see  her^ 
after  how  this  rude  model  was  destined  to 
possess  a  great  influence  in  the  revival  of 
art     . 

The  pleasure  which  the  mind  receives 
from  architecture  is  of  a  rery  complex  na- 
ture ;  il  is  a  sensation  in  which  mere  beauty 
of  form  is  only  one  element  ^  certainly  one 
of  great  importance,  yet  by  no  means  para- 
mount.  For  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  people,  as  the  visible 
embodying  of  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition  of  the  nation,  that  architecture  pos- 
sesses  its  chief  positive  value;  and  it  is 
perhaps  from  these  latter  causes  that  the 
structures  of  Florence  derive  their  principal 
charm.  You  can  tell  at  once  that  they  are 
natives;  they  possess  appropriateness  and 
originality,  qualities  which  redeem  almost 
every  defect  short  of  iibsolute  absurdity. 

*  Mr.  Willis  hae  given  a  sctentifie  desorfption  of 
this  curious  building.  r^  ^^  ^^  .-t  T  ^ 
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It  is  impossible  to  iihag^ne  any  object 
tnore  lovely  than  the  view  of  Florence,  her 
palaces,  her  domeSf  her  towers,  from  any  of 
the  heights  by  which  the  city  ia  commnnded ; 
bat  when  within*  the  epithet  of  *  La  Bella ' 
may  not  appear  so  appropriate  as  many 
others   which    might    have    been    chosen. 
^L'  Altiera'  would,  perhaps,  suit  Florence 
better;  for  in  the    genera!    aspect  of   the 
streets  and  buildin<i!8,  the  feeling  which  most 
predominates  is  that  of  stern  and  sober  dig- 
Dity.     The   streets   are  narrow,  shaded  by 
lofty  and  solid  palaces,  all  partaking  more 
or  less  of  a  castellated  type.     The  walls  of 
these  buildings  are.  very  frequently   raised 
in  bosses  or  rustic  work,  a  mode  of  masonry, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  invented  by  Brunel- 
lesebi,  was  yet  so  frequently  employed   by 
him  and   his  school  in  these  structures^  as 
to  become  almost  a  characteristic  of  the 
Tuscan  siyle.     This  is  the  term  employed 
by   Vasari.jVery  expressive  of  the  thing, 
but    unfortunately    sounding    so    like   the 
*  Tuscan   order,'  that  it  cannot  be  adopted 
without  danger  of  ambiguity;  and  perhaps 
we  may  be   allowed  to   designate  as  the 
FlorenHne  siyle  that  peculiar  character  or 
aspect  which   the  buildings  presented  until 
the  accession  of  Cosmo  I.,  when  they  became 
more,  analogous  to  those  of  oihei"  parts  of 
northern  Italy.     A  profusion  of  iron  work 
adds,  in  our  eyes  at -least,  to  the  prison-like 
appearance  of  the  palaces,  which    is  again 
increased  by  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the 
windows'  and   the  smallness  of  their  aper- 
tures--^ mullion,  or  pillar,  very  generally 
dividing  their  deeply  recessed  arched  con* 
caves.     The    Gothic    churches    are    also 
ponderous,  unrelieved  by  the  arches  of  the 
flying  buttresses,  or  the  varied  putJines  of 
foliaged    pinnacles,   and    partaking  of  the 
solid  and  massy  character  of  the  civil  build- 
ings.    Very  many  of  the  facades  are  un- 
finished, displaying  huge  uncouth  masses  of 
dingy   brick*:  and  in  the  species  of  stone 
and  marble  ^generally  employed,  the  pre- 
vailing tints,  though  always  rich,  are  often 
of  very  dark   and  funereal  hue.     Yet  the 
bright  ^ky  conquers  all  somblance  of  gloom. 
There  is  much  appearance  of  age,  but  none 
of  decay. 

Modern  Florence  forms  an  irregular 
pentagon,  unequally  divided  by  the  Arno, 
sometimes  shallow  and  sluggish,  son^times 
rushing  down  from  his  mountains  with  irre- 
sistible fury.  Three  quartieri  are  at  the 
north,  and  on^  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  The  ancient  city  was  wholly  on  the 
north,  and  an  attentive  observer  may  yet 
find  indications  of  the  successive  enlarge- 
ments which  the  ^munioipal  boundary,  has 
sustained. 
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The  Primo  CercKio,  or  nucleus  of  Flo- 
renc^,  was  confined  within  narrow  limits, 
forming  nearly  a  rectangle,  of  which  the 
frontage  towards  the  Arno  was  comprised 
between  two  of  the  present  bridges  (Ponit  f 
Vecehio  and  PorUe  della  Trmi^),  a  dis- 
tance of  about  400^  yards,  and  extending 
from  north  to  south  abont  600  more,  the 
ancient  church  of  the  ^pogtoti  being  just 
without  the  ambit  of  the  walls,  and  the 
Duomo  or  Cathedral  (also  called  Santa 
Reparuta  or  Santa  Maria  del  Piore)  being 
just  within.  This  was  probably  the  pre- 
cinct of  the  original  Roman  colony.  The 
first  distinct  historical  notice  of  Florence  is 
found  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  in  relation 
to  the  embassy  sent  by  the  Florentines  to 
Rome,  A.D..  10,  for  the  purpose  of  preasht- 
ing  their  petition  to  the  Senate  against  the 
proposed  diversioa  of  the  Chiana  into  the 
Arno,  a  scheme  devised  for  diminishing  the 
then  frequent  overflowings  of  the  Tiber,  but 
by  which  operatbn  the  danger  their  distiict 
sustained  from  inundation  wotdd  have  been 
increased.  A  few  indications  of  the  exist- 
enee  of  Florence  after  the  barbarian  inva. 
sions  cac  be  traced,  bat  the  history  of-the 
city  is  exceedingly  obscure*  Modern  cri- 
ticism equally  rejects  the  legends  of  the 
foundation  of  Florence  by  the  Roman  S^ 
nate  upon  the  site  of  the  camp  of  King 
Fiorino,  after  the  destruction  of  Fiesole,  and 
the  tales  of  its  desolatkui  under  Attila,  and 
of  its  restoration  by  Charlemagne.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  continued  increaa* 
ing  in  prosperity  under  the  government  of 
the  celebrated  Countess  Matilda;  and  Flo- 
rence in  that  ear^y  age  still  retained,  at  least 
in  the  opinion  of  the  poet,  those  virtues 
which  abandoned  her  in  the  days  of  her  pros- 
perity. The  passage  in  which  Dante  expa- 
tiates  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  'good  old 
days,'--days  which  recede  from  us  like  the 
rainbow  if  we  attempt  to  approach  theni<*— is 
singularly  pathetic,  its  beauty  not  being"  in 
the  least  diminished  by  the  homely  quamt- 
ness  of  the  picture  dra^n  by  the  exile, 
speaking  in  the  person  of  Mess^r  Caecum 
gutdih  Ihs  venerated  ancestor. 

'  Fioronza  dentro  deHa  eerohia  sntiet, 
Ond'  ells  toglie  ancors  e  tersa  e  nona; 
Si  slava  in  pace,  aobria  e  padica. 

KoD  avea  oatenella,  non  eorooa. 
Nob  donne  oontigiate,  non  elutura 
Che  fove  a  veder  pi^  che  la  penona. 
Non  iaceva,  nateendo,,  anoor  panra 
La  figlia  al  padre,  ohe  'il  tempo  e  la  dote 
Non  foggian  qoinci  e  qoindi  la  misors. 
.  Non  avea  eaee  di  famiglia  vote : 
Non  V*  em  gionto  ancor  Sarduiapalo 
A  moetrar  oi6  ohe  *n  camera  d  pools. 

Non  era  vinto  anoora  Mentemalo 
Dal  voetro  Ueoellatofo,  ohs  oou*  4  viaite 
Nel  montsr  ta,  coil  ear^  net  osls.f^  r^r^r^]r> 
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BellineioD  B«rti  vid' io  aadar  cinto 
Di  cuojo  6  d*  oflio,  e  vcair  dallo  specchio 
Ia  doHna  raa  sanza  *1  vise  dipinto  : 

E  yidi  quel  deP  Nerli  e  quel  del  Vecebio 
Ever  contenti  ajla  pelle  BooveprU, 
E  le  f ue  donne  al  fuao  cd  al  penn^cchio. 

O  fortunate  I  e  ciascuna  era  certa 
DeUa.  sua  sepoltora ;  ed  ancor  nulla 
Era  per  Francia  nel  letto  desbrta. 

L'una  TegghiaTa  a  stucUo  della  ooUa, 
E  conpolando  ntava  1*  idipma 
Che  pria  11  padii  e'le  mac)ri  trastulla : 

I/altra  traendo  alia  rocca  la  chioma, 
Favolegfitra  cod  la  ana  famiglia 
De*  Trojiuii  e  di  FSeMie  e  di  Roma. 

Saria  tenuta  allot  tal  maraviglia 
Una  Cians^hella,  un  Lapo  Sallercllo, 
Qual  or  earia  Cincinnato  e  ComJglia/* 


The  in-dwellers  of  the  Pnmo  Cerchio  are 
•uppoeed  to  have  been  the  Roman  colo- 
nista,  subjugated  by  the  barbarians^  but  yet 
retaining  what  we  should  term  their  coriK}-" 
rate  existence.  Many  powerful  and  noble 
femilies  from  the  adjoining  country,  princi- 
pally! as  it  is  thought,  of  J^mbard  lineage, 
or  of  the  races  of  the  conquerors,  bad, 
however,  been  from  time  to  time  settling 
themselves  about  the  city,  in  the  different 
harghi  which  grew  up  around  it.  These 
appear  to  have  been  very  dmall  pills  or 

*  We  quote  with  pleafluro  from  the  excellent 
venooD  of  Mr.  Meriyale — ^why  does  he  not  attempt 
the  grateful  labour  of  grring  ua  a  complete  trana- 
ktion?^ 

■  Florence,  enoloied  within,  that  aneient  roundf 
That  eallf  her  jitill  to  mom  and  even  prayer, 
Sober  and  chaate,  in  priitine  peace  wae  found. 

Her  ^unee  nor  carkanet  nor  crown  did  wear, 
Nor  'broidei'd  shoon ;  nor  did  the  fair  one's  zone 
Attract  the  gazer,  than  herself  more  fair. 

Nor  yet  a  daugntei's  birth  made  fathers  groan 
With  thinking  of  the  marriage  and  the  dower, 
EarBer  in  years,  and  more  in  measure  grown. 

No  houses  then,  in  faction's  vengeful  hour, 
Were  desert  made;  fto  soft  Assyrian  wight 
Yet  taught  lascivious  arU  in  lady's  bower . 

Nor  yet  the  traveller  saw  a  sutelier  sight 
In  Amo^s  yale,  than  Tiber's  :  soon  to  be 
Lower  in  h,\h  as  loftier  in  our  height. 

Then  might  you  BeUinciotte  fierti  see 

In  bone-olasped  leathern   belt;  and,  from  her 

5  lass, 
ame,  with  Ace  unvarnished,  follow  free ; 
The  lords  of  Nerli  and  of  Veecbio  pass 
In  plain  bctf  jerkin  fot  their  only  wear. 
And  anded  with  distaff  every  high-born  lass. 
Thrioe  happy  1— sure  sepulchral  rites  to  share 
In  native  soil,  and  none  yet  left  to  press 
A  lonely  couch,  exchanged  for  Gallic  air. 
Her  cradled  charge  with  matron  wslchfaln'ess, 
One  lullM  asleep  to  the  selfbame  strains  that, 

troUM 

From  iniant  lips,  are  wont  the  sires  to  bless — 
Another  at  her  wheel  grave  legends  told. 
To  entertain  herjcinuing  family. 
Of  Rome,  or  Fiesole,  or  Ilium  old. 
It  had  been  then  far  greater  prodigy 
A  shameless  quean,  or  ermined  knave,  to  meet, 
Then  Cato  or  Cornelia  now  to  see.*  ^ 

Mwn>aU*$  Petm*!  vd.  Si.  pp.  949, 943. 


knots  of  habitatione,  which  were  gradually 
aggregated  to  the  community  ;  and  in  1078 
it  was  decreed  that  the  whole  population 
should  be  included  within  the  walls  of  the 
Secondo  Cerchio^  of  which  the  ArnO,  front' 
age  extends  from  the  Patiie  alia  Carraja  to 
the  PonU  alia  Grazier  about  double  the 
length  of  the  first  enclosure. 

In  the  Primo  Cerchio,  the  narrowness  and 
complexity  of  the  streets,  or  rather  of  the 
alleys,  mark  the  ancient  condensation  of 
the  population,  crowded  round  the  fane  Qf 
their  tutelary  San  Giovanni ;  and  the  first 
and  the  second  circle  were  both  thickly 
studded  with  the  towers  of  the  nobility,  va- 
rying from  120  to  150  bracda  in  height,  at 
once  the  tokens  of  aristocracy  and  the  means 
of  abusing  aristpcratic  power.  Hence  in 
the  great  revolution  of  1250,  which,  as  we 
have  observed,  established  the  democracy 
of  Florence,  it  was  ordained  that  all  these 
towers  should  be  reduced  to  the  height  of  50 
droccio,  ah  injunction  which  was  rigidly 
executed ;  and  these  truncated  dungeons 
w^re  aAerwards  either  deinolished,  or  incor- 
porated in  other  buildings.  Very  remarka- 
ble and  noble  towers  of  this  description  yei 
exist  at  Oneglia  pn  the  RimerOj  and,  above 
all,  at  San  Gimigniano;*  bold,  majestic, 
and  crenellnt^,  looking  like  an  army  of 
gianU ;  whilst  Florence  only  retains  one, 
the  Torre  d«'  Girolamiy  situated  at  the  angle 
of  a  street,  near  the  Mercaio  Nuovo ;  and 
where,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  San 
Zenobio,  the  bishop^  of  Florence,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  fourth  century,  was  born;  from 
which  legend  it  is  also  called  his  tower. 
Antiquarian  zeal  has,  as  is  pften  the  case, 
hid  higher  than  popular  credulity,  and  this 
massy,  Gothicised  relic  has  been  quoted  es 
an  Etruscan  building  j  but  it  is  very  evi- 
dently not  ofder  than  the  twelfth  century, 
with  some  alterations  of  a  later  date.  It  is 
sufficiently  curious  as  one  of  the  very  few 
relics  of  the  early  republic  which  can  now 
be  discerned. 

The  Terzo  Cherc^iOf  or  that  of  the  exist- 
ing  walls,  which  include  the  oltre  ^rno^ 
was  begun  tn  1299,  and  completed  about 
1827.  Arnolfo,the  most  celebrated  pf  the 
Gothic  architects  of  Italy,  gave  the  plans 
and  designs.  In  the  usual  spirit  of  magnifi- 
cence which  distinguished  the  republic,  it 
was  decreed  that  at  the  distance  of  every 
200  hraccia  there  should  be  a  tower  40  hrac- 


•  San  Gimigniano,  is  oh  the  road  from  C<hrtaldo 
to  CoUe,  and  will  amply  rewi^rd  the  traveller  ^f  he 
makes  this  dunression  from  the  he^ien  track. 
The  towers  of  ravia,  and  tboee  uf  Bologna,  the 
Garisenda,  and  the  Asinolli,  are  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  of  Tuscany,  but  much  less  beautiful. 
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cia  in  height,  *  intended  as  well  for  beauty 
as  for  defence  ;  and  somo^  were  much 
loftier.  Giovanm  Villani,  the  historian,  was 
director  of  the  works :  and  he  has  described 
them  with  delight  and  pride.  The  aspect  of 
the  portion  of  the  city  in  this  last  and  out* 
ward  zone  difiers  much  from  that  of  the  first 
and  second  circles.  It  wants  their  early 
historical  monuments  ;  but  here  are  the 
convents  of  friars,  whose  orders  did  not 
rise  or  become  of  importance  until  after  the 
building  of  the  second  circuity  and  who,  win- 
ning  fhvouf  from  great  and  small,  here  ob- 
tailed  the  extensive  sites  which  many  ybt 
enjoyi  Instead  of  the  narrow  and  tortuous 
lanes  of  the  ancient  city,  you  here  find 
straight  and  well-planned  streets,  many  of 
which,  however,  existed  as  borghi  before 
they  were  taken  into  the  town.  Of  these 
the  Via  Larga  is  the  principal ;  yet  even  in 
this  most  modern  portion,  the  character  of 
the  city  is  isober  dignity  rather  than  splen* 
doiir.  The  citizens  took  a  larger  me^isure 
.than  they  were  able  to  fill  :  within .  the  ex- 
tensive circumference  of  the  works  there  is 
yet  much  void  ground  f  and  in  the  oUr*  Arno 
nearly  half  is  occupied  by  the  grand  ducal 
garden  of  BobolL 

The  walls,  which  mark  this  last  enlarge, 
ment  of  the  city,  cbntinue  entire  and  unbro- 
ken throughout  the  whole  extent,  excepting 
where  the  more  modern  citadels  of  the  Bel- 
vedere and  the  FortezMa  da  Baeeo  have  been 
inserted.  Grenerally  they  retain  their  bat- 
tlem3nts ;  but  unfortunately  the  towers 
which  ornamented  their  circuit  have  gener- 
ally  been  demolished,  or  lowered  to  the  level 
of  the  curtain  ;  in  their  original  condition 
they  were  much  ^nore  beautiful.  '  These 
towers,'  says  the  historian  Varchi,  who  had 
seen  them  in  his  younger  days,  *  encircled 
the  city  like  a  garland/  They  were  demo- 
lished in  1627,  when  the  Florentines  were 
menaced  by  the  imperial  army  under  the 
renegade  Bourbom  This  was  about  the 
era  when  the  modern  system  of  fortification 
may  be  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Italy ; 
and  outworks  being  cast  up  by  the  celebrated 
engineer  Antonio  di  San  Galhy  it  Avas 
thought  that  the  ancient  towers  rather  di- 
minished than  increased  the  defensibleness 
of  the  city.  The  most  perfect  are  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  olir*  Arno  ;  and  the 
walk  beneath  their  shade,  as  they  rise  in 
great  masses,  winding  along  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  is  full  of  picturesque  beauty.  Yet,  even 
where  the  walls  have  lost  their  towers,  they 
are  not  without  grandeur,  particularly 
when,  as  viewed  from  any  of  the  adjoining 
heights,  they  are  seen  to  divide  and  to  mark 

•  The  iracda  is,  inehet  31.60;  100  feet  are 
therefore  about  55|  braoeia. 


out  the  city,  severing  ^its  varied  structures 
from  theswdet  and  bright  country  by  which 
they  are  surrounded. 

There  may  be  some  doubts  as  to  tha 
names  ofthe  masters,  but  there  can  be  none 
as  to  the  faet,  ^hat  Gothic  architecture,  or 
rather  a  modification  of  (he  Gothic  s^le, 
was  introduced  into  Tuscany  from  Ger- 
many. Tedeseo  is  the  appeltatioa  whksh  it 
bore  and  beare^  and  in  all  its  concomitants  it 
has  the  token  of  a  sudden  origin; ;  for  no- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  transition  s^e  can  be 
discerned.  In  the  adaptation  of  this  stjie, 
Arnolfb  attained  greater  excellence  than 
any  of  hid  contemporaries.  About  the  cloM 
of  the  thirteenth  century^  the^  Florentine^, 
who  had  hitherto  neglected  the  adornment 
of  their  city,  became  suddenly  tmxiotis  10 
render  its  appearance  a  testimony  of  their 
increasinit^  power  and  weakh.  Amolfo,  w^ 
pointed  CapO' Maestro  del  Cbmiinf,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  rendering  the  city  of 
the  Lily  worthy  of  tbe  pride  of  her  opinent 
and  warlike  children ;  and,  by  a  rfforma' 
none,  or  decree,  made  in  12§4he  was  di- 
r^ted  to  make  a  model  or  design  for  tiie 
rebuilding  of  Santa  Reparata,  such  that  it 
should  not  be  surpassed,  either  in  size  or 
beauty,  by  the  praductron  of  any  other  man's 
industry  or  p6wers ;  and  truly  did  they  tes- 
tify that,  *  by  the  wisest-  of  the  city,  it  had 
been  said  aqd  advised  in  public  and  privatOy* 
that  nought  should  be  attempted  by  the  com- 
munity unless  the  determination  were  adopt- 
ed with  one  heart  and  mind.'  As  the  build- 
ing now  stands,  it  is  the  result  of  the  labour 
of  successive  architects  ;  yei  on  the  whole, 
it  continues  to  bear  the  impress  of  the  origi* 
nal  designs.  Amolfo  sbught  not  the  com- 
plexity of  ihe  traiikmtane  Gothic ;  and,  ae 
at  Genoa,  the  general  aspect  ofthe  buikling 
can  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the 
architect  was  in  some  degree  influenced  hy 
the  taste  of  the  Saracenic  buildings  uf  Egypt 
and  Syria.  Prom  them  he  borrowed  the 
bands  and  compartments  of  eok>ured  marble, 
so  much  censured  by  the  popinjay  tribe  of 
hypercritics,  and  yet  so  truly  splendki.  A 
single  mullion  divides  the  lofly  narrow  win- 
dows ;  and  throughout  the  building,  the  e& 
feet  is  produced  by  the  size  and  importance 
of  the  parts,  rather  than  by  their  decora- 
tions or  multiplicity.  Of  the  great  members 
composing'the  edifice,  the  chief  was  to  be 
the  cupola,  rising  immediately  from  th^  oen* 
tral  octagon. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  no 
auch  feature  as  a  dome  ia  found  in  any  real 
Gothic  cathedral;  and  the  nearest  model 
was  perhaps  the  cupola  of  San  Giovanni,  the 
celebrated  baptistery,  cloae  at  band.  The 
original  era  of  this  latter  structure  is  one  ofjTp 
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the  most  vexed  questroDS  of  Florentine  ar- 
cheology :  but  even  the  reverend  shade  of 
Theodolinda  (to  whom  it  is  aftributed)  must 
not  tempt  us  to  discuss  such  a  theme,  h  is 
cleaTi  however,  that  thc^^lan  of  San  Giovanni 
greatly  resembled  the  Pantheon ;  and  that 
when  Arnolib  proposed  to  erown  his  struc- 
Hure  with  an  adaptation  of  (his  models  he  an- 
ticipated Michael  Angeto  in  his  boldness  as 
well  as'in  his  fate ;  each  master  having  sank 
into  bis  honoured  grave  without  having 
completed  bis  design.  -  That  Arnolfo  could 
have  fulfilled  his  intentions  is  indubitable: 
when  he  died,  in  1300,  he  lef\  a  complete 
model  of  the  whole  building,  including  the 
Qopola.  This  model  is  unfortunately  de.- 
ttfoyed ;  but  -representations  of  it  are  intro- 
daced  in  several  ancient  paintings :  amongst 
Qthers,  in  the  frescoes  of  Simone  Memmi  in 
S«0ta  Maria  Novella ;  and  from  these  we 
can  ascertain  how  nearly  it  corresponded 
with  the  present  structure.  The  works,  at 
vanovs  intervals,  were  resumed  by  those 

freat  masters,  Giotto  and  Orcagna ;  but  the 
'lorentioes  were  delayed  and  hindered  by 
Other  mattera*  The-unanimous  will,  so 
emphaticaliy  counselled  by  the  ^  Rffnrma' 
si0fie'-*a  beautiful  theory  upon  paper— can 
never  subsist  under  a  democracy.  Some, 
tiroes  money  fell  shortt  and  sometimes  a 
good  heart  to  the  work ;  and  sixjty  years 
-elapsed  witboiit  any  material  progress  bay- 
ing been  made,  till  it  became  a  proverb  in 
Florence^  ^  such  at)d  such  a  thing  will  be 
done  when  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  is  finish- 
ad/  The  bnght  flame  of  popular  enthusiasm 
was  extinguished,  until  the  one  man  arose 
by  whom  it  was  to  be  revived. 

The  interval  produced  individuals  of  the 
greatest  talent,  but  who  in  architecture  did 
not  alter  the  general  taste  and  feeling.  ^  As 
an  archhect,  Giotto  waa  of  the  school  of 
Arnolfo ;  somewhat  more  elaborate  and  ele- 
gant»  but  not  exhibiting  any  change  6f  prin- 
ciple. Orcagna,  who  like  Michael  Angelo, 
was  painter,  sculpUnr,  architect,  and  poet, 
possessed  more  originality.  Had  the  Flo. 
tentine  Gothic  style  continued  to  make  pro* 
grass,  that  invented  by  Orcagna  would,  as 
•lemplifled  in  «  Or  San"  Michele,^  have 
borne  the  same  relation  to  its  predecessors 
tbct  the  Florid  Gothic  does  to  the  simple 
Gothic  in  England.  The  principal  charac- 
^ristic  of  Orcagna  is  the  .reintroduction,  if 
indeed  it  can  ever  be  said  to  have  been 
abandoned,  of  the  circular  arch,  employed 
vritb  grebt  efiect  in  the  *  Loggia  de'  Lanzi ;' 
but allthe  ornament  is  Tedeseo;  and  ahhough 
in  Orcagna's works  of  paiptipg  and  sculpture 
there  is  much  mor&  matlirity  of  design  than 
In  his  predecessors,  still  we  cannot  trace  any 


influence  of  what  is  usually  termed  classical 
art.*     Fie  and  they  were  attaining  excel- 
lence through  a  road  of  their  own.     This  is 
peculiarly  evident  in  the  ideality  of  the  alle- 
gories \ihich  they  adopted,  and  which  are  so 
truly  in  keeprtig  with  the  religion  tod  with 
the  opinions  of  the  age.     In  this  respect  the 
conceptions  of  Giotto  are  pre-eminently  po> 
etieal.     Faith,  trampling  on  a  horoscope, 
and  displaying  the  creed,  is  far  more  conge-* 
niul  to  a  Christian  monument  than  any  loan 
from  the  iconology  of  heathenism  :  but  ano- 
ther impulse  was  about  to  be  given,  of  which 
the  first  effects  imparted  vigour,  though  bear- 
ing within  it  the  germs  of  premature  decay* 
*  What  roan  has  done,  man  can  do,'  is  one 
of  those  fallacious  truisms  with  which  grown* 
up  folks  bore  poor  schoolboys,  and  think 
themselves  very  wise.      They  are  usually 
administered  in  the  horrible  shape  of  *  round* 
hand'  copies:  and  it  makes  our  knuckles 
ache  to  remember  them. — Man  can  only  do 
*  what  man  has  done'  when  he  has  a  mind  to 
do  it;  and  the  study  of  the  heathen  idol  as  a 
model  was  so  irreconcileable  with  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
Christian  man  to  bring  himself  to  such  a 
worship  as  the  duty  of  art  is  supposed  to  re- 
quire.     In  the  earlier  ages,  the  Church  was 
literally  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  pagan- 
isn).     The  most  costly  and  graceful  works 
of  Grecian  art  were  broken  into  fragments, 
and  buried  in  the  foundatkms  of  the  basilica 
or  the  monastery.     There  is  no  reason  to 
conceal  or  to  extentiate  these  deeds,  as  if 
they  were  objects  of  regret  or  shame.     It  is 
a  violation  of  truth  to  explain  away  or  to 
censure ^his  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  pri- 
raitive  Christian    priesthood.      Their  duty 
was  the   propagation  of  Christianity.     As 
long  as  the  visible  signs  of  heathenism  re- 
mained, they  would,  while  any  remembrance 
of  the  false  worship  yet  lived  or  lingered,  he 


*  BrunelleschpB  drtwingrfl  for  the  eentering  aie 
■till  in  exiitence.  They  were  first  published  by 
Nelli,  in  1753,  and  repemted  by  Bouchard  and 
D'AzincoSrt.  An  a,rehitootural  detoription'  of  the 
Duome,  coonbining  an  actual  aunrey,  with  the  in- 
formation to  be  derived  from  the  documents,  which 
exist  in  great  abundance,  would  produce  a  work  of 
extraordinary  interest  and  importance.  Various 
■elections  and  extracts  from  the  recordi  of  the 
Duomo  have  been  giveo  by  Richa  and  Boncbard ; 
but  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  archnological 
inquiry,  much  more  is  required.  The  contracts  are 
exceedingly  curious.  Although  Brunelleschi  had 
lieen  already  entrusted  with  the  cupola,  still  the 
lantern  was  to  be  erected  by  competition.  The 
competitors  for  this  portion  were  six,  and  the  models 
were  referred  to  a.comroittee  cpmAosed  oCiwo  archi- 
tects, two  painters,  two  goidsinitns,  one  *arithme- 
ticus,*  and  two  citizens,  who  awarded,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  in  favosr  of  Brunelleschi.  li  is  a  moat 
amuaing  specimen  of  \he,mmeearoni€  Latin  dialect. 
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constantly  thecauses  of  apostacy  and  oiBfence, 
delusipns  to  the  weak,  sources  of  sorrow  to 
the  strong.  And  in  the  aaine  manner  as, 
in  our  age,  the  missionary  in  Polynesia  is 
compelled  to  biicn  the  hideous  idol  of  the 
Morai,  so  it  was  imperative  upon  the  bbhop 
to  cast  down  the  Jove  or  thiB  Venus,  not  less 
abominable,  if  tried  by  the  only  true  test,  or 
less  aitVonting  to  the,  glory  of  the  Most 
Bigh.  So  long  as  this  siocero  and  pious 
feeling,  or  any  tradition  of  it,  subsisted,  all 
study  of  the  antique  was  repelled  :  but  va« 
rious  causes  had  been  silently  concurring  to 
effect  that  great  change,  which,  abocjt  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  came  over 
the  human  mind,  by. the  development  in 
Italy  of  the  most  ardent  desire  for  classical 
literature,  immediately  followed  by  afiection 
scarcely  less  ardent  for  classical  art. 

The  objects  of  antiquity  to  which  any 
regard  was  paid,  were  engraved  gems. 
They  were^  useful  as  <eals,  and  were  also 
valued,  if  not  for  the  workn^uaship,  yet  for 
the  substance,  and  as  such  were  often  em- 
ployed, however  incongruously,  in  the  deco- 
ration of  shrines  and  sacred  vessel^.  The 
shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  at  Cologne  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of.  this  practice :  and 
sot  less  are  those  in  the  treasury  of  Aix.la- 
Chapelle,  where,  by  the  side  of  Greek  and 
Roman  intaglios,  are  many  Babylonian  and 
Sassaniao  gems,  gifts  probably  offered  by  the 
Caliph  to  Charlemagne.  Others,  particu- 
larly cameos,  were  prized  on  account  of 
their  supposed  magical  or  medicinal  pro- 
perties. About  the  fourteebth  century,  the 
increasing  propensity  to  the  study  of  astro- 
logy and  alchemy  revived  somewhat  of  an- 
cient heathen  iconology,  though  in  a  rude 
way.  Apollo  and  Diana,  proscribed  as 
deities,  were  tolerated  as  types  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon ;  and  Mercury,  bearing  his 
caduceusi  might  be  portrayed  without  any 
scruple  at  the  head  of  the  mystic  formula  of 
the  aicahestf  although  rejected  as  a  demon 
elsewhere.  A  further  and  more  generally 
popular  advance  towards  a  toleratbn  of 
paganism  was  made  by  the  adoption  of 
classical  imagery  in  vernacular  poetry,  either 
in  narrative,  or  m  the  pleasant  guise  of  alle- 
gory; £3imiliari«ing  the  reader  with  the 
attributes,  and  teaching  him  to  seek  for  the 
forms,  of  tho  deities  of  Olympus. 

But  stronger  and  more  effective  than  all 
these  causes,  was  the  inborn,  traditional 
veneration,  for  the  Roman  name.  We  are 
only  now  beginning  to  understand  the  con- 
tinuity of  political  existence,  subsisting  be- 
tween  the  Roman  empire  and  the  kingdoms 
which  sprung  forth  from  the  great  Fourth 
Monarchy,  the  young  stems  sprouting  from 
the  old  trunk  with  renewed  vitality.     When 


the  barbarians  subdued,  or  rathef  were  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Roman  empire,  they  them- 
selves submitted  to  the  majesty  of  her  laws. 
Her  imperial  monuments  ruled  their  minds, 
and,  for  the  first  ages  m  least,  furnished 
them  with  models,  however  hnperfectly  fol- 
lowed, for  such  structures  as  they  raised. 
This  adaptation,  however,  was  principally 
confined  to  architecture ;  and  the  discovery 
of  the  Gothic  style,  a  phenomenon  deeply 
connected  with  n  new  moral  feeling  in 
Christendom,  partially  drove  back  for  a 
time  the  recollection  of  the  Roman  world, 
when  new  political  sentiments  arose,  which 
again  rendered  ancient  Rome  present  and 
living  in  men's  minds,  and  led  to  the  desire 
of  investing  their  outward  world  in  its  cos- 
tume. With  us,  the  admiration  we  entertain 
for  republican  Rome  is  an  artificial,  school* 
bred  enthusiasm,  founded  simply  upon  books, 
and  without  any  congeniality.  But,  in  the 
middle  ages,  it  was  unsought,  the  jesult.of 
habits  and  opinions  oaturally  germinating  in 
menV  minds. 

These  feelings  were  the  more  powerful  in 
consequence  of  their  arising  from  two  oppo- 
site sources; — Ghibelline  and  Guelf — ^the 
partisans  of  lof^y  monarchy  and  of  popular 
liberty  participated  equally  in  the  sentiments 
which  rendered  Rome  the  culminating  point 
of  the  aspirations  of  mankind.  From  the 
time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  Emperors 
had  been  labouring  to  support  and  extend 
their  authority  by  identifying  themselves 
with  the  Caesars.  In  this  attempt  the  jurists, 
men  at  once  the  organs  and  the  despots  of 
public  opinion,  powerfully  supported  them ; 
and  the  institutions  and  policy  of  the  Roman 
empire,  or  at  least  hs  far  as  the  corpus  jutU 
preserved  them,  became  interwoven  in 
theory  and  practice  with  the  constant  and 
daily  transactions  of  society. — But  not  less 
active  had  these  reminiscences  be^me 
amongst  the  popular  part}'.  The  great 
cities  in  southern  Gaul  traced  their  muni- 
cipal institutions  (o  the  Roman  age;  and  as 
their  strength  increased  during  the  great  re- 
publican developments  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  they  had  become  the 
prouder  of  their  republican  lineage.  In  the 
free  cities  of  Italy  the  same  reverence  and 
affection  subsisted ;  but  the  great  revival  of 
these  sentiments  was  effected  at  Rome. 
Checked  and  restrained,  but  never  dormant, 
and  often  obtaining  a  real  and  effective  po- 
litical existence,  this  seeking  of  the  spirit  of 
Rome  expanded  into  the  most  gorgeous  and 
enthusiastic  character  when  jPetrarch  sat 
crowned  with  laurel  on  the  Capitol,  whilst 
the  grey  ruins  echoed  with  the  shouts  of 
freedom — *  Viva  la  popolo  Romano  !  Yioa 
loSenatoref  Dio  lo  fnaniegna  in  libertadef*! 
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—and  when  the  Trfibiii!ie  unfolded  his  ban- 1 
ner^  displaying  the  effigy  of  the  triumphant 
mistress  of  the  world. 

Now  it  was  from  such  union  of  the  remi- 
niscenoes  of  Rome  with  practical  politics 
that  men  b^gan  to  take  an  interest  in  the  re* 
mains  of  Roman  art,  which  they  never  would 
have  tell  had  they  considered  antiquities 
merely  as  objects  of  curiosity.  Frederick 
11.  impressed  a  close  imitation  of  ^he  i  rope- 
rid  type  upon  his  coins,  not  because  it  was 
elegant,  but  because  it  was  recommended  to 
him  as  exemplifying  the  authority  w;hich  he 
claimed.  Rienzi  built  his  house  of  fragments 
taken  from  the  edifices  raised  by  the  people 
whose  pre-eminence  he  attempted  to  revive. 
Petrarch  formed  the  first  collection  of  medab, 
as  exhibiting  the  token  of  tlie  power  and  in- 
tellect which  he  revered.  A  taste  thus  be- 
gan to  form  jtself  for  antiquity,  not  pedantic 
or  extraneous,  but  arising  from  habits  of 
thought,  and  which,  when  the  era  arrived, 
enabled,  or  rather  compelled  them  to  assi- 
milate the  architecture  and  arts  of  Rome 
witk  their  state  of  society. 

The  rays — if  we  may  employ  this  meta- 
phor— which  are  to  produce  human  invention 
and,  science,  pass  through  the  atmosphere 
without  heating  it,  until  the  individual  ap- 
pears who  is  destined  to  collect  them  into  a 
focus,  ^nd  to  kindle  the  pile.  This  indivi* 
dual,  with  respect  to  architecture,  was  *  Fi- 
lippo  di  Ser  Brunellesco  di  Lippo  Lapi/ 
born  1377*  His  father  ^ind  his  grandfather 
before  him  were  notaries  :  but  Pippo  had  no 
affection  for  the  inkhom' which  hung  at  their 
girdles,  and  he  waa  placed  as  apprentice  to 
a  goldsmith,  a  craft,  which  in  the  manner 
before  mentioned,  he  practised  with  great 
success.  No  one  could  set  a  gem  with 
more  taste  and  skill  than  Pippo.  He  also 
worked  and  chased  many  shrines  and  basso- 
relievos  in  silver,  of  which  some  specimens 
exist,  the  most  remarkable  being  a  portion 
of  (he  fine  altar-table  in  the .  cathedral  of 
Pistoia.  FiKppo  was  exceedingly  well 
versed  in  mechanics,  and  manufactured 
clocks,  which  were  equally  valued  for  their 
goodness  and  their  beauty.  Perspective, 
which  hitherto  was  scarcely  understood,  he 
reduced  to  its  true  rules,  so  that  he  mayvbe 
said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  science.  Upon 
this  point,  Vasari  is  precise.  Brunelleschi 
was  a  most  ekiquent  expositor  of  the  Bible. 
He  excelled  in  that  species  of  inlaying  which 
is  termed  itUarsiaiura ;  and  as  a  sculptor 
he  exhibited  extraordinary  cleverness,  but 
his  main  vocation  he  felt  to  be  architecture, 
and  upon  this*  he  concentrated  his  talent, 
making  every  other  acquirement  subservient 
to  his  favourite  art. 

Brunelleschi  had  two  great  and  absorbing 
conceptions — •  aveva  in  se  due  concetti  gran- 


dissinri: — the  one  was  the  'restoration  of 
ancient  architecture,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
gain  as  much  honour  as  ever  had  been  won 
by  Giotto  or  by  Gimabue ;  the  other  was 
the  completion  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiero^ 
nfrbich  seemed  to  stand  in  mockery  of  all 
modem  skill.  He  had  repaired  to  Rome 
in  company  With  Donate!  lo,  and  he  employ- 
ed himself  with  |he  utmost  diligence  in 
studying  the  remains  of  Roman  art,  making 
excavations  in  search  of  fragments,  an  em- 
ployment which  caused  him  and  his  com- 
panions to  be  considered  as  seekers  of  trea- 
sure by  art  geomantic,  or  adepts  of  the  Dous- 
terswivel  breed.  He^  not  only  drew  every 
building  of  importance,  but  also  the  minuter 
and  minutest  aetails,  carefully  studying  and 
examining  their  construction.  But  with  the 
object  which  he  ^had  in  VvdWf  his  attentioa 
was  miost  particularly  directed  to  the  Roman 
vaultings,  especially  to  that  of  the^  Pantheon ; 
and  thus  he  learned  the  lessons  which  he 
soon  practised  with  such  wonderful  skill. 

Brunelleschi  supported  himself  at  Rome 
by  working  at  his  trade ;  but  the  air  disa- 
greed with  him,  and  in  a  good  hour  bis 
friends  persuaded  him  to  return  to  Florence, 
in  the  year  1407,  where  he  was  immediately 
employed,  not  in  any  new  erecdbns,  but  in 
repairing  some  buildings  which  were  in  an 
Unsafe  condition.  In  the  same  year  the 
*  operai,'  or  building  trustees  of  the  Duomo, 
thought  about  going  on  with  the  fabric,  and 
a  meeting  was  held  of  skilful  workmen. 
Filippo  gave  in  hia  plans,  and  declared  bold-' 
ly  that,  if  they  would  allow  him  to  follow  his 
own  course,  he  would  undertake  to  finish 
the  cupola;  but  the  zeal  pf  the  'operai' 
slackened,  and  it  was  not  till  1420,  when 
they  determined  lo  resume  the  work  in  ear<* 
nest,  that  a  meeting  (in  masonic  language^ 
a  chapter)  was  held  of  the  principal  masters, 
not  only  of  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  but  from 
beyond  the  Alps.  The  space  to  becov«red 
by  the  cupola  was  so  much  larger  than  the 
spread  of  any  vaulting  which  had  yet  been 
attempted,  that  the  execution  of  Aniolfo's 
plan  appeared  almost  impracticable;  and 
various  schemes  for  completing  the  fabric 
were  proposed,  some  very  idle.  Brunellesr 
chi  suggested  the  centering  which  he  after- 
wards carried  into  effect,  and  -detailed  his 
propored  mode  of  donstruction.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, the  worthy  magistrates  and  otheir 
substantial  citizens  composing  the  building 
committee,  cavilled  and  objected;  and  the 
moie  Bunelleschi  tried  to  make  them  under- 
stand, the  mofe  teazing  and  irrelevant  ques- 
tions did  they  ask,  and  the  more  doubts  did 
they  raise.  He  grew  angry,  and  so  did 
they.  They  gave  him  his  dismissal  over 
and  over  again.  Brunelleschi  would  not 
go,  until,  by  an  *  order  of  the  Board,'  th 
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yoiiDg  loeDy  the  AmeriK,  or  u^hen,  lifted  him 
feirly^ff  hia  legs,  and  carried  him  bodily  out 
of ^  the  audieoce-cbamber,  as  one  who  was 
crazed.  The  original  account  is  so  charac- 
t^riatic,  that  it  must  be  inserted  i-^  Laonde, 
licenziatolo  parecchie  volte,  alia  fine  non 
volendo  partire,  fd  ,portato  di  peso  da  i  don- 
.  zelli  loro  fuori  deli'  udiepza*  tenendolo  del 
tiitto  pazzo.'-^The  immediate seqnel  totbis 
adventure  proves  the  true  grandeur  of  Bru- 
nellescbi's  mind^  even  more  than  his  stupen- 
dous poweis  in  architecture.  His  ruling 
idea  was  the  completion  of  the  work  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  talent.  To 
everything  el9e  he  was  insensible.  He  was 
too  proud  to  be  offended.  He  scorned  the 
scorn  which  he  had  eneountered,  worked 
more  carefully  at  his  designs,  and,  having 
obtained  a  hearings  he  wrote  a  report,  sim- 
.ply  stating  his  plans,  which  he  presented  to 
the  magistrates  by  whom  he  had  been  so 
slighted  and  afironfed.  They  were  con- 
qttered  by  his  steadiness  of  purpose.  The 
work  was  given  to  Brunelleschi,  though  not 
without  encountering  many  difficulties  from 
the  bricks  and  stones,  but  far  more  from  the 
flesh  and  blood  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

Every  Englishman  will  assuredly  begin 
bv  comparing  the  Duomo  at  Florence,  and 
all  similar  edifices,  with  our  metropolitan 
C&thedral.  Unquestionably  none  surpass, 
perhaps  none  equal,  Saint  Paul's  in  elegance 
offormattd  in  effect  of  altitude.  Wren's 
eye'  for  harmony  of  proportion  is  unrivaUed ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  is  no^  a  dome,  but  a  roof  of  timber, 
shielded  with  }ead,  and  built  round  a  blnck 
<;one^  exactly  like  a  glass  furnace.  Skill 
for  skill,  our  countryman  is  not  inferior  to 
Brunei lesc hi ;  but  in  the  -Florentine  cupola 
we  behold  pure  and  scientific  vaulting,  and 
though  the  absolute  height  be  less  than  St. 
Peter's  yet,  as  a  dome,  it  is  the  largest  in 
the  world.  This  will  appear  from  the 
measurements  below.* 

The  finest  and  most  characteristic  view 
of  the  exterior  is  obtained  fronfi  the  south- 
west. Here  the  proportions  of  the  dome, 
rising  from  amidst  the  smaller  cupoTas  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  can  best  be  appreciat- 
ed. The  elevation  of  the  cupola  upon  the 
drum  which  forms  its  base  is  the  result  of 
the  boldness  of  Brunelleschi ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan  of  Arnolfo,  the  cu- 
pola was  to  have  sprung  from  the*  arches 
within.  The  general  combination  of  the 
smaller  surrounding  cupolas,  the  projecting 


bracketed  bahistrades,  and  the  gay  and  va- 
ried compartments^  of  the  marbles  which 
cover  the  walls,  all  concur  in  giving  so 
Asiatic  an  aspect  to  the  building,  that  it  ia 
difficulty  as  we  have  alrea<fyob8erved,  to  re* 
sist  the  supposition  that  many  of  the  ideas 
here  embodied  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Syrian  Arabs  or  their  disciples  in 
the  far  East ;  thus  much  may  at  least  be 
asserted,  that  the  style  approxiihates  much 
more  closely  to  the  mosques  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Moslem  edificea  of  Hindostan,  tnan  to 
any  cathedral  which  Arnolfo  couki  have 
seen  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  Over  one 
of  the  south  side  doors  is  an  Annunciation 
in  mosaic  by  Orcagna,  all  glittering  in  the 
sun  with  its  goM  ground  and  brilliant  blue 
and  greien  and  red  colours ;  this  is  Christian 
of  course  in  its  design,  but  possessing  an 
Alhambra  gaiety  and  brilliancy. 

Within  the  duomo  all  is  Solemn  and  se- 
vere ;  plain,  almost  to  nakedness — and  dark 
— ^fqr  the  very  fulneiss  and  richness  of  the 
brilliant  painted  glass  adds  to  the  gloom — a 
gloom  doubly^felt  as  you  enter  this^shadowy 
pile  with  your  eyes  all  dazzled  by  the  bright 
hot  sun  ;  and  the  monuments  and  sculpture/ 
though  numerous  in  reality,  seem  scanty  in 
proportion  tolhe  extent  of  the  area.  The 
impression  of  size  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
vast  proportions  of  the  four  arches  which  in 
three  steps  stretch  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  nave.  But  the  great  merit  of  Santa 
Maria  consists  in  the  impression  given  by. 
the  cupola  of  difficulties  overcome  ;  a  senti- 
ment which,  quite  abstracted  from  architec- 
tural beauty,  ahvsys  produces  the  strongest 
efiect  upon  the  observer's  mind. 

But  we  must  now  advert  shortly  to  the 
productions  of  Brunelleschi  as  the  restorer 
of  Italian  architecture.  The  great  problem 
which  he  had  to  solve,  was  to  retain  the 
character  which  the  rites  and  traditions  of 
the  spiritual  church  required  in  the  materi- 
al church,  and  yet  unite  this  strict  ecclesias- 
tical character  with  so  much  as  could  be 
usefully  borrowed  from  that  of  Roman  art. 
This  he  accomplished  with  singular  felicity, 
and  his  happy  union  of  classical  refinement 
and  Christian  feelingr  may  justly  entitle  him 
to  be  considered  as  the  Tasso  of  architecture. 
Taking  the  old  Lombard  or  Carlovingian 
church  of  the  Apostoli  as  his  model  of  gen- 
eral arrangement,^  he  formed  his  interiors  of 
arches  resting^  upon  columns,  with  the  en- 
tablatures  squared  and  interposed.'  This 
disposition  of  members,  found  only  in  some 
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examples  of  the  Lower  Brnpire,  of  coarse  is 
not  cdDseerated  by  rule — ^neitb^r  <iid 
Michael  Angelo  after  him  ;  all  he  sought 
was  to  imbibe  the  spirit  and  elegance  of  the 
patterns  by  which  his  tasto  had  been 
formed. 

Santo,  Spirito,  belonging  to  the  Austin 
Friars,  is  perhaps  the  finest,  of  the  works  of 
Brunelleschi,  though,  having  been  continued 
after  his  decease,  it  does  not  entirely  agree 
with  his  design .  For,  as  Vasari  obsenres,  in 
his  odd  emphatic  language,  the '  maledizione' 
of  those  who  fancy  themselves  more  knowing 
than  artists,  operated  in  needless' chang^e  and 
departure  firom  the  original  desigfn.  Yet  this 
appears  to  have  .taken  place  principally 
in  some  of  the  minor  ornamental  portions, 
and  nqt  to  have  afibcted  the  general  concep- 
tion, which  is  in  the  highest  degree  splendid 
ahd  graceful.  The  plan  of  the  mterior 
forms  a  Latin  cross ;  the  side  aisles,  which 
are  carried  round  the  transepts,  are  formed 
by  the  most  elegant  Corinthian  columtis,  from 
which  spring  circular  arches ;  a  basilica  of 
the  middle  ages,  ^rictly  catholic,  but  adorned 
by  all  the  d'eficacy  of  work  of  Imperial  Rome. 
In  the  plan  there  is  a  remarkable  peculiKrity 
and  deviation  from  the  usual  proportions. 
The  centre  aisles  of  naves  and  transepts  are 
double  the  width  of  the  side  aisles.  There- 
fore, at  the  extremities  of  each  arm  of  the  cross 
there  are  four  windows  instead  of  the  usual 
number  of  three,  so  ths^,  io  viewing  the  com- 
partments, the  centre  ends  with  a  column,  and 
not  with  an  arch  and  an  aperture  beyond. 
And,  however  iireconcileable  to  rule,  the 
combinations  of  perspective  offered  by  this 
portion  of  the  edifice  are  most  magical  in 
their  variety. 

As  Santo  Spirito  now  stands,  the  first 
column  of  the  interior  is  supposed  torhave  been 
raised  in  1 454 ;  but  much  confusion  has  arisen 
in  the  history  df  the  building  in  consequence  of 
an  older  church  which  existed  concurrently 
with  the  present  one,  and  which  was  burnt  in 
1470 — the  fire  being  occasioned  by  some 
negligence  in  the  management  of  the  thea- 
trical decorations  of  a  mystery  representing 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  show  ex- 
hibited upon  the  solemn  entry  of  Giovanni 
Graleazzo,  Duke  of  Milan.  It  is  said  that  in 
this  con^gation  the  autograph  o(  the  De- 
Cameron,  be(^ueathed  by  Boccaccio  to  Era 
Martino  da  Signa,  and  after  his  death  to  this 
convent,  was  consumed. — Certainly  this  was 
a  strange  and  not  a  very  edifying  legacy. 

We  must  now  quit,  but  with  great  regret, 
the  ample  field  offered  by  Florentine  architec- 
ture, and  bestow  a  very  few  remarks  upon 
the  progress  of  sculpture  in  Tuscany. — Pisa, 
that  'vituperio  delle  genti,'  the  rival  of 
Florence  in  arts  and  arms,  had  in  this  branch 


of  art  the  p^eeedftioe  both  of  time  and  skill. 
At  a  very  early  period,  the  Pisans  became 
collectors,  bringing  home  in  their  vessels 
various  objects  of  ancient  art  from  the  shores 
of -the  Mediterranean,  visited  by  them  as  mer- 
chantror  as  conquerors,  characters  they  so 
successfully  conjoined.  Antique  columns 
were  thus  largely  imported  W  them:  and, 
brought  f^om  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Asia 
Mino];,  they  formed  those  forests  of  shaAs  of 
rich  marble  or  of  more  precious  materials 
which  deck  the  Baptistery,  the  Campanile, 
the  Duomo,  and  other  splendid  churches  by 
which  their  city  is  adorned.  Qccasionally 
some  of  these  objects  seem  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated upon  the  supposition  that  theypcNi- 
sessed  a  secret  virtue  or  talismanic  power. 
The  Hippogryph,  which  has  descended  from 
the  pinnacle  of  the  Duomo  to  the  cloister  of 
Campo  Saoto,  and  whose  Cufic  inscriptions 
still  baffle  the  skill  of  the-  orientalist,  belongs 
without  doubt  to  this  class.  Such  also  are  the 
two  shattered  shafts  of  oriental  porphyry 
which  flank  the  eastern  gate  of  San  Gio- 
vanni at  Florence.  It  was  believed  that,  when 
the  Florentines  (1117)  assisted  the  PisanB  by 
guarding  their  city  whilst  their  forces  were 
absent,  during  the  expedition  which  termina- 
ted by  the  conquest  of  Majorca,  the  victors 
ofiered  to  their  allies  a  choice^  of  the  trophies 
won  in  the  island,  certain  bronze  gates,  or  twd 
splendid  columns  of  porphyry.  The  latter, 
beings  chosen,  were  auly  transmitted  to  Flo- 
rence, covered  with  scarlet  cloth :  but,  when 
the  drapery  was  removed,  they  had  lost  all 
their  beauty,  for  the  rival  republicans  had 
spitefully  passed  the  gift  through  the  fire, 
ruining  the  polished  and  mirror-like  surface; 
and  hence,  it  is  said,  arose  the  proverb — 
Fiorentiui  ciechi,  Pisani  traditori.'* 

In  our  age  of  civilisation,  when  similar  ao> 
(juisitions  are  made,  we  build  them  up  in  ar- 
tificial  '  ruins,'  or  we  place  them  as  a  show  in 
a  museum ;  but  at  that  period  men  attempted, 
however  ignorantly,  to  give  back  the  fruits 
of  their  industry  or  success  to  the  source  which 
alone  imparts  industry  or  success  to  human 
Acuities  and  energies. 

Ancient  sarcophagi,  also,  were  copiously 
brought  home  by  the  Pisans.     Tiiese  they 


*  This  tradition  which,  like  othera  that  we  ah«Il 
have  occasion  to  qnote,  is  recorded  by  the  Froissajt 
of  Tuscany,  Giovanni  Villani,  was  probably  invented 
to  account  for  the  injured  surface  and  dull  hue  of 
the  brokeu  ahafls,  which  possibly  were  never  polished 
at  all. .  They  are  now  encircled  and  kept  together  by 
iron  bands:  for  the  piazza  beinf  entirely  Sled  with 
water  during  a  violent  storm  in  April,  1424,  occa- 
sioned, as  it  should  seem,  by  the  bursting  of  a  water* 
spout,  conjoined  to  an  inundation  of  the  Arno,  die 
columns  were  undermined,  thrown  down,  and 
brokeu  by  the  &11.  Above  are  the  ru«^  links  of  the 
inassy  chain,  which,  borne  away  from  Porto  Pisano 
in  13(32,  was  here  suspended  in  irms^ph. 
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employed  as  aepulchres,  adding  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  verge*  or  within  the  wreath  or 
tablet  which  had  contained  the  epitaph  of  the 
Roman  matron  or  senator.  In  the  Campo 
Santo  are  several  examples  of  tombs,  thus 
employed  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century. 
At  later  periocfs,  heraldic  bearings  and 
shields  were  introduced,  forming  strange 
combinations  of  medieval  and  classical  anti- 
quity.  Amongst  the  monuments  so  trans- 
ported is  one  of  a  Greco-Roman  sculptor,  and 
of  which  the  beauty  is  as  unquestionable  as 
the  subject  is  doubtful.  Meleager  and  the 
Calydonian  Boar^  Hippolytus  and  Phsedra, 
and  Atalanta  starting  for  the  chase,  have  all 
been  discerned  by  antiquaries  in  the  bold  but 
mutilated  bas-reliefs  by  which  it  is  surround- 
ed.* This  sarcophagus,  in  which  the  remains 
of  BeatriQe,  mother  of  the  celebrated  Coimtess 
Matilda*  are  still  deposited,  became,  as  itis  said, 
the  favourite  study  of  the  artist  known  by  the 
name  of  Nicolo  Pisano,whose  first  great  work 
is  the  tomb  of  Saint  Dominic  at  Bologna 
^erected  abput  1225),  and  who  suddenly,  as 
It  were,  and  without  any  precursor,  appeared 
to  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  classical  art. 
At  this  period,  those  whom  we  now  denomi- 
nate sculptors,  were  also  architects,  and  form- 
ed, like  the  painters,  a  craftsmen's  guild,  as 
Master  masons  or  *  Lapicidss.'  It  is,  there- 
fore, almost  superfluous  to  add  that  Nicolo 
practised  in  both  callings.  In  architecture 
he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Tedeschi ;  witness 
the  magnificent  church  of  the  Frari  at  .Ve- 
nice, and  the  still  more  sumptuous  church  at 
Padua,  dedicated  in  1231  to  //  Santo,  who, 
we  need  not  say,  is  St.  Anthony.  Both  these 
are  Gothic,  but  with  many  peculiarities.  In 
the  latter  is  a  very  remarkable  attempt  to  unite 
the  cupolas  of  St  Mark  with  a  pointed  style; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  none  of  his 
buildings  is  there  any  approach  to  that  classi- 
cal taste  ^hich  so  signally  marks  him  as  a 
sculptor.  Probably  the  Italian  Gothic,  then 
in  its  vigour,  and  possessinjp^  a  beauty  of  its 
own,  though  very  aifierent  from  the  Transal- 
pine, was  sufficient  to  satisfy  and  fill  his  mind. 
Of  his  studies  we  know  but  little,  nor  much, 
of  his  personal  career,  yet,  if  it  be  true  that 
he  was  high  in  the  favour  of  Frederick  II., 
and  employed  by  that  emperor,  we  again  find 
reason  to  ascribe  some  degree  of  his  affection 
for  Roman  art  to  the  political  feeling  of  the^ 
age.  The  sculptures  of  the  pulpits  of  Pisa 
and  Sienna  are  the  mostv  splendid  examples 
of  bis  skill.  In  all  his  compositbns  ther^ 
is  a  general  similarity  in  the  grouping  to  the 
best  Roman  works — as,  for  example,  the 
Trajan  column — and    in    some  particular 

•  It  has  been  removed  from  the  Dnomo  to  the 
Campo  Santo. 
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figures  there  is  a  direct  adaptation  of  the  an- 
tique; but  he  is  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
fettered  by  it ;  all  his  conceptions  are  original: 
the  cast  of  his  charactersis  that  of  his  own  age, 
and  yet,  guided  by  a  singular  degree  of  tact, 
he  avoids  all  uncouth  combinations;  even 
when  in  treating  such  subjects  as  the  Last 
Jud^ent,  he  is  not  seduced  out  of  the  dignity 
of  his  art. 

Nicolo,  who  died  in  1264,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  and  pupil,  Gibvanni,  who  often 
followed  his  father  with  no  inconsiderable 
success:  he  imitated,  however,  rather  thaa 
invented ;  he  worked  afler  a  receipt,  and  he 
could  not  always  apply  the  lessons  he  had 
been  taught.  Giovanni  is  often  coarse  and 
carele^ ;  and  instead  of  the  happy  colouring 
of  classical  antiquity  which  distinguished  his 
father,  we  find  in  him  the  beginning  ot  that 
servility  of  imitation,  by  which,  in  the  subse- 
quent age,  art  .was  overlaid.  As  an  architect 
he  was  successful ;  and  the  bei^utiful  ovatory, 
or  rather  shrine  of  Santa  Maria  della  Spina  on 
the  Lungo  1'  Arno  of  Pisa,  is  an  evidence  of  . 
his  skill:  but  it  is  much  less  Gothic  than  the 
buildings  produced  by  his  father,  and  with- 
out the  richness  and  boldness  of  Orcagna's 
style. 

The  art  of  sculpture  which  had  hitherto 
flourished  at  Pisa,  was  now  transplanted  to 
Florence  by  that  gifted  individual,  who,  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  Uth  century,  is 
noticed  in  the  account  books  of  the  Duomo 
of  Pisa,  and  described  as  '  Andreuccio,  the 
servant  of  Maestro  Giovanni.'  This  was  be- 
tween 1299  and  1305;  but  the  man  became  his 
master's  partner,  and  he  afterwards  settled  at 
Florence,  where  the  best  of  his  works  are 
found.  And  rea  Pisano  wa&  also  an  excellent 
architect.  It  is  not,  however,  an  agreeable  pas- 
sage in  his  history  to  find  that  he  was  much 
patronised  by  the  biuer  tyrant,  Walter  de  Bri- 
enne,  Duke  of  Athens,  who  employed  Andrea 
to  convert  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  .the  seat  of 
the  republican  magistracy,  into  a  species  of 
dungeon,  and  also  to  begin  another  strong: 
foi  tress,  the  better  to  restrain  the  unruly  com- 
munitv.  Andrea^s  demerits  as  an  abator  of 
illegal  despotism  are  now  forgotten ;  and  we 
value  him  by  his  most  celebrated  production, 
the- brazen  doors  of  San  Giovanni,  or  the  Bap- 
tistery, which,  with  the  two  others  executed 
by  Ghiberti,  were  declared  by  Michael  An- 
gelo  worthy  of  being  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
They  are  certainly  of  extraordinary  beauty ; 
but,  at  the  same  tinie,  we  must  also  acknow- 
ledge that  this,  and  many  other  laudatory  re- 
marks proverbially  attributed  to  Buqnarotti, 
are  quite  as  much  proofs  of  his  own  tact^as  of 
the  merit  of  the  work  which  called  them 
forth.  Instead  of  attempting  to  raise  himself 
by  depreciating  the.  performances  rf  others. 
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hetaogbit  the  ptiblic  to  admire  and  not  to 
^criticise,  being  assured,  as  every  artist  of  merit 
must  be»  that  the  more  pleasure  be  taken  in 
art  in  general,  the  greater  will  be  the  sliare 
which  he  in  particular  will  obtain.  In  some 
respects,  perhaps,  these  gates  are  now  seen  to 
greater  aa  vantage  than  in  the  time  of  Micha^el 
Angelo ;  for  the  gilding  which  then  covered 
them  is  now  entirely  worn  away,  and  we  en- 
joy the  undisturbed  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
exquisite  relief  implanted  upon  the  metal. 
And  let  it  here  be  observed,  that  no  one  who 
has  only  ^en  bronze  sculpture  corroded  by 
London  fog,  clotted,  by  the  sooty  deposit  of 
London  atmosphere,  and  saddened  by  the 
sickly  rays  of  London  sun,  can  possibly  have 
any  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  material  under  the 
bright  sky  of  a  more  genial  climate.  The 
door  executed  by  Pisano  is  the  one  towards 
the  south;  it  was  completed  in  1330. 
Giotto,  as  we  are  told  by  Vafiari,  gave  the 
designs  for  the  bas-reliefs.  Later  authorities 
have  doubted  this  fact,  but  apparently  with  no 
other  reason  than  the  pleasure  of  scepticisfn: 
fpr  the  figures,  and  particularly  the  allegori- 
cal personifioations  of  Virtues  in  the  lower 
compartments,  are  completely  GioUesqiie  in 
conception  and  design,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence between  relief  iq  bronze  and  flat  fresco 
wall.  Hope  stretching  forth  her  hands  to- 
wards the  celestial  crown,  may  be  instanced 
as  an  excellent  example  of  Christian  allegory. 
Above  are  th^  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
St  John  the  Baptist.  When  this  gate  was 
fixed  and  exhibited,  the  event  was  celebrated 
throughout  all  Tuscany  as  a  festival.  The 
Signoria,  who  never  came  forth  from  the  Pa- 
lazzo in  state  except  upon  the  most  important 
occasions,  attended  the  first  exposition  of  the 
work  which  they  justly  deemed  the  pride  of 
their  city.  They  were  accompaniea  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  then  rival  crowns  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily ;  and  the  rights  of  citizenship 
were  granted  to  the  Pisan,as  the  highest  bor 
nouT  which  could  be  awarded  tp  him,  by 
whom  Florence  had  been  thus  adorned. 
-  How  unwise  would  it  have  been  for 
Michael  Angelo  to  have  breathed  a  syllable 
detra<;ting  from  the  homage  thus  rendered  to 
that  art  of  which  he  was  himself  a  professor ; 
or,.for  the  sake  of  displaying  his  own  inge- 
uuityin  criticism^^to  have  dispelled  the  tradi- 
tionary illusion  I 

Notmuch  less  than  a  century  elapsed  before 
the  northern  and  eastern  gates  wer^  added 
X1400--1424)  to  the  portal  of  Andrea  Pisano. 
at  the  expense  of  the  merchants'  guild.  The 
work  was  thrown  open  to  general  competi- 
tion, and  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Jacopo  del  la 
Cluercia,  Nicolo  d'  Arezzo,  Francesco  da. 
Yaldanbrina,  and  Simone  da  Colle,  all  strove  \ 
for  the  prize.      In  the  casting  and  execution  | 


of  the  north  gate,  Gthiberti,  who  ia  asid  to 
have  been  only  twenty  years  6f  age  when 
he  began  hfs  work,  was  assisted  by  his 
father,  Bartoloccio,  and  by  nine  other  artista, 
all  of  whose  names  are  preserved  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  wardens  of  the  Baptistery.  Upon 
this  gate  are  displayed  the  principal  events  in 
the  ministry  our  Lord.  The  third,  or  east- 
ern gate,  and  which  is  the  most  beautiful, 
represents  in  the  compartments  the  most 
leading  events  of  the  Old  Testament,  whilst 
the  frame-work  is  filled  with  statues  and 
bust$  of  patriarchs,  saints,  and  prophets  ofthe 
Mosaic  aispensation,  fn  Imsso  relievo.* 

The  elegance  of  design,  e&pecially  (if  any 
portion  can  be  particularised  where  all  is  so 
fine,)  in  the  recumbent  figures  at  the  lower 
portion  of  the  door.and  the  skill  displayed  in 
the  projection  of  the  foregrounds  and  receding 
of  tne  distance,  is  peculiarly  remarkable. 
When  seen  at  the  proper  time^  of  day;  no 
drawing  in  chiaro-scuro  can  be  truer  in  the 
perspective.  The  statues  and  h«ads,.allin 
*  ronde  bosse,'  are  equally  fine:  as  delicate 
and  highly  finished  as  a  piece  of  jewellery, 
and  yet  exhibiting  the  utmost  boMness  and 
freedom. 

The  design  of  this  gate  was  suggested, 
and  the  subjects  chbsen,  by  the  celebrated 
Leonard!  Bruni,  sumamed  Aretiho  from  his 
birthplace,  in  a  very  remarkable  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee  (as  we  should  call 
them)  to  whom  the  arrangement  ofthe  work 
was  entriisted.  In  this  letter  he  insists  upon 
the  necessity  that  the  artists  should  be  well 
informed  in  the  histories,  so  as  to  represent 
them  with  accuracy;  from  whence  we  can  col- 
lect, not  only  that  a  knowledge  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tures was  more  easily  attainable  than  is  now 
usually  supposed,  but.  also  that  there  was  a 
strong  desire  to  render  these  representations 
the  means  of  useful  instruction,  the  only 
ground  on  which  they  can  be  defended.  In- 
deed, not  only  in  thirbut  in  the  other  gates, 
and  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  earlier  and 
coeval  monuments  of  Florence,  the  simpli- 
city as  well  as  the  truth' of  the  subjects  taken 
from  the  Bible  is  very  remarkable,  being 
neither  degraded  by  mean  bonceptions  nor 
aduher^ted  by  legendary  fables ;  and  evincing 
from  the  details  a  most  thorough  aicquaintance 
with  the  text  from  which  the  scenes  are  por- 
trayed. Could  art  be  thus  retainedin  purity^ 
how  gladly  might  it  have  been  welcomed  as 
a  tribute  to  the  sanctuary; — and  most  satisfoe- 
tory  and  pleasant  it  is  to  be  able  to  point  out 
these,  in  some  degree  redeeming,  examples  of 
art,  amidst  the  crowd  of  imagery  which  tes- 
tifies only  of  its  abuse. 


.    ,  The  statues  of  Miriaoi  and  Jnditfi  are  particii* 
™V  to  be  distingnkhed.  C^OO 
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ThepaymentstQ  Ohil^rti  andhisassistanU 
ibr  the  two  ^tes  amouqted  to  30,798  florins: 
a  sum  whicn,  like  most  of  the  prices  paia 
about  this  period,  shows  the  exceedingly 
high,  standard  by  which  such  proficiency 
was  measured  ia  the  market  of  labour. 

We  have  noticed  incidentally  Donatello,  the 
fellow-studcntofBruaelleschi,  delving  amidst 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  and  imbued 
with  the  sam6  enthusiasm.  He  was  the 
great  rival  of  Ghlberti,  in  common  opinion 
excelling  bim— an  opinion  which  ma3r  per- 
haps require  more  examination  than  it  has 
yet  received;  and  his  St  George,  in  the  sin- 
gular churph  of  Or*  San'  Michele,  is  distin- 
guished as  best  exhibiting  the  grandeur  and 
living  boldness  of  his  style.  Donatello  was 
considered  as  forming  the  connecting  link 
between  ancient  and  modern  art.  One  may 
begin  to  discern  in  ^m  the  transition,  of 
which  the  general  character  in  his  successors 
is  an  increasing  departure,  from  the  ancient 
con^enfional  or  traditional  types  in  religious 
flfubjects,  and  a  more  direct  imitation  Of  the  an- 
tique in  costume,  and  in  no  costume,  i.c. 
ihB  nude,  until,  as  in  Canova,  the  praise  you 
give  the  work  is  wholly  resolved  into  its 
vain  rivalry  of  Grecian  art.  But  if  the 
distinguishing  tendency  of  modern  art  is 
its  slavish  subordination  to  the  spirit  of 
classical  antiquity,  in  this  respect  it  may 
be  confidently  denied  that » Donatello  com- 
promised his  independence,  excepting  in  some 
very  few  examples.  Grace  was  the  peculiar 
gift  of  Donatello,  ^ut  it  was  united  to  com- 
plete command  of  the  chisel,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  resources  of  chiaro-scu- 
ro,  in  which  perhaps  no  other  sculptor 
attained  an  equal  mastery.  He  worked 
•  con  furiai ;'  and  v^rhen  he  cried  out  to  his 
•Zuccone,*  or  baW-head,  representing  his 
friend  Cherichini  in  the  character  of  St.  Pe- 
ter,—•  Parla  !*  Speak!  the ^xclaination  was 
a  burst  by  which  the  work  and  its  maker 
were  equally  characterised. 

Of  Michael  Angelo's  skill,  the  most  stri- 
king if  notthemost  perfect  specimens  which 
Florence  ofifers  are  to  be  found  in  the  basilica 
of  San  Lorenzo.  In  the  Sagrestia  Nuova 
we  have  the  rare  union  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  arising  out  of  one  conception ;  the 
4>uilding  planned  for  the  monuments,  and  the 
monuments  planned  for  the  building  which 
contains  them.  We  here  see  sculpture  in  its 
true  position,  the  handmaid  waiting  on  the 
mistre^  connected  with  and  ancillary  to  ar- 
chitecture. That  such  is  the  real  bearing  of 
sculpture  may  be  tried  bv  a  very  easy  test: 
did  ever  any  statue  proauce  a  good  effect 
without  a  back-ground  ?  or  at  least  some  edi- 
fice near  which  it  is  pkwed,  or  out  of  which 
it  arises  ? 

Perhaps  th^  strongest  test  of  the  talent  of 


Michael  Angelo  ia  found,  not  40  much  in  the 
perfect  dignity  and  grandeur  pf  the  two 
prommcnt,  finished  statues,  the  pensive  Lo- 
renzo, and  the  hard, bold  soldier,  Julian,  half- 
rising  from  his  seat,  nor  in  the  half-awakened 
Morn,  and  the  Nigbt,  plunged  in  sweet 
slumber,  as  in  the  yet  unfinished  statues,  the 
male  figures  allegorically  denoting  Evening 
and  Day,  and  the  incompleted  groupof  the 
Virgin  and  Child  in  the  same  chapel.  So 
completely  did  Michael  Angelo  transfer  his 
conception  to  the  marble,  as  it^ook  its  shape 
beneath  his  powerful  chisel,  that,  ^een  from 
the  opposite  side  ofthe  chapel,  these  sketches 
in.  stone  are  entirely  effective :  and  it  is  only 
by  a  near  examination  that  you'  discern  the 
noble  design  to  be  merely  indicated  in  the 
marble.  Yet  there  is  one  fault  which 
is  very  obvious ;  it  is,  that  the  allegory  on  the 
monument  is  neither  very  intelligible  nor 
very  appropriate]  nor  can  any  reason l)e  as- 
signed for  thus  oestowing  the  elements  of 
mundane  time  upon  the  Frinces  to  whom 
they  are  assigned.''  There  is  also,  it  may  be 
saio,  rather  too  much  individuality  as  op- 
posed to  ideal  beauty,  in  the  finished  female 
figures.  The  muscles  are  displayed  with  a 
distinctness  approaching  to  coarseness,  as  if 
the  modeb  had  been  selected  from  the  work* 
ing  class.  But,  with  every  deduction,  the 
statues  have  transcendant  merit;  and  this 
m^rit  was  appreciated  when  first  they  ap- 
peared. They  ar6  praised  in  prose  and  m 
verse,  and  the  Natle  in  particular,  suggested 
to  Giovanni  Battista  Sttozzi  the  elegant 
quatrain :— : 

'  La  Notte  che  tu  vedt  in  si  dolci  atti 
Dormire,  fu  41a  un  Angelo  scolpita 
In  questo  saaso,  e  percm  donne  ha  vita ; 
Deatala,  se  lior  crodi,  e  parieratti.' 
Michael  Angelo,  well  pleased  with  the  com- 
pliment, replied  wkh  equal,  perhaps  isuperior, 
elegance  :— 

'  Grato  m'  ^  1  sonno  e  pi^  1*  esser  di  sano; 
Menire.ehe  il  danno,  e  la  vargogna  dura 
Non  veder,  non  aentir  m'  e*  gran  ventura;  • 
Pero  non  mi  deatar ;  deh  pana  bano.'* 


*  A  living  poat,  anapproached  for  the  delieacj  of 
hit  taste,  has  these  Bzquisite  lines : — 
'  Nor  then  forget  that  ehamber  ofthe  dead. 

Where  the  gigantic  shapes  of  Night  and  Daj, 

Turned  into  stone,  rest  everlastingly, 

Yet  still  are  breathfaig,  and  shed  round  at  obon 

A  twofold  influenee,  only  to  be  felt— 

A  light,  a  darkness,  mingUng  each  with  each, 

Bo£,  and  yet  neither.    There,  fi^m  age  to  age, 

Two  ghosts  are  sitting  on  their  sepulchres. 

That » the  Duke  Lorenzo— mark  him  well. 

He  meditates,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 

What  from  beneath  his  helm-like  bonnet  scowls  1 

Is  it  a  face,  or  but  an  eyeless  skull  ? 

'Tis  lost  in  shade ;  ;^et,  like  the  basilisk, 

It  fascinates,  and  is  intolerable. 

His  Duen  is  noble,  most  majestical ! 

Then  most  so,  when  the  distant  choir  is  heard 

At  mom  or  eve/  (Roger's  Mf,  j^j^.  ^^*^')  30QIc 
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None  of  Michael  Angelo's  works  are  I 
more  beautiful  than  the  unfinished  group  of 
tfie  Virgin  and  Child  mentioned  above.  The 
action  of  the  Madonna  is  original  without  be- 
ing strained,  and  her  fine  yet  beautiful  coun- 
tenance bespeaks  that  sublime  and  noble,  aa 
well  as  tender  character  conjoined,  in  which 
few  artists  have  succeeded. 

As  the  year  1450  may  be  assumed  in  round 
numbers  as  the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters, 
80  that  of  155Q  may  be  equally  taken,  in  a 
general  manner,  as  the  decline  of  all  the  high- 
er inspirations  of  o&sthetic  art,  yet  living  on,  in 
the  person  of  Michael  Angelo,  and,  with  him, 
1>eginning  to  depart .    Even  as  from  ^he  very 
point  of  the  summer  solstice,  we  enter  upon 
the  fall  of  ihe  year,  when  the  day  ceases  to 
lengthen,  pauses,  and  then  shortens  With  ac- 
celerated rapidity,  until,  passing  through  the 
brumal  air  of  autumn,  the  season  dies  out  in 
winter's  gloom;  so,  in  all  these  proud  tri- 
.umphs  of  human  intellect,  excellence  is  al- 
ways inseparably  connected  with  deca]^;  not 
Immediately  visible,  but  developing  itself  as 
the  fated  catastrophe  to  the  phases  of  the  hu- 
man mind.     A  great  truth  has  been  forcibly 
pointed  out  Vy  Hallam :  *  There  is  only  one 
cause  for  the  want  of  great  men  in  any  periods 
Nature  does  not  think  fit  to  produce  them. 
They  are  no  creatures  of  education  andcir- 
cumstance.'-^Tet  circumstances  modify  in- 
tellect ;  and  a  cause,  not  unimportant,  of  the 
deterioration  of  sculpture  was  its  separation 
from  architecture.     The  first  object  of  its  in- 
tent and  application  was  lost,  and  instead  of 
being  a  significant  and  living  art,  sculpture 
dwindled  intp  the  mere  minister  to  the  desires 
of  the  eye.    The  finest  statue,  carved  only 
to  serve  as  a  decoration,  is  nothing  else  than 
a.chiauiey*piece  ornament  on  a  larger  scale. 
Furthermore,  the  general  lowering  of  the  in- 
tellectual standard  of  the  art  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  error  so  universally  made,  in  forgetting 
that  knowledge  is  intended   to   afiford   the 
means  of  improvement,  and  not  to  be  the  end 
of  education.     The  masters  who  renovated  art 
did  nottakethe  antiqueasa  normal  pattern,  but 
as  a  firee  auxiliary.     So  long  as  the  remains 
of  cias9ica1  taste  were  consulted  as  the  general 
models  of  grace  and  correctness,  they  im- 
parted their  merits  to  Italian  art.     But  when, 
from  being  the  type  of  beauty,  the  resemblance 
to  the  antique  was  prescribed  as  the  only  test 
of  merit,  invention  became  torpid :  and  his- 
torical sculpture  in  Italy,  became  in  art  what 
Latin  prize  poems  are  in  literature,  composi- 
tions too  respectable  to  be  contemned,  but  at 
which  no  creature  who  can  help  itself  will 
ever  give  a  second  glance.    Look  but  once  at 
the  monuments  of  Alfieri  and  of  Dante  in 
Santa  Croce,  and  you  will  feel  that  Italiah  art 
is  as  empty  as  the  cenotaph,  and  as  dead  as 
the  bones  and  ashes  in  the  sepulchre. 


There  is  no  dissenting  from  the  opinion 
that  the  deterioration  and  ultimate  destruc 
tion  of  the  mediSBval  religious  feeling,  by 
the  bigotry  of  modern  classical  taste,  de- 
prived the  plastic  and  graphic  arts  of  all 
their  higher  attributes  and  feelings.     The 
talent  became  profane,  inoperative,  and  un- 
instructive,   often  tending    to   direct    evil. 
Whatever  may  have  been,  the  fkulls  and 
errors  of  the  earlier  Italian  artists,  4hey  in 
their  productions  never  sinned  against  de- 
cency— never    displayed    a    figure    which 
ofiended  against  propriety — never  wantoned 
in  a  group  which  could  excite  a  loose  idea 
— ^never  pandered  to  the  grosser  passions  of 
mankind.     With   the  Greeks,  how  other, 
wise !     The  grave  archceologist  may  alle- 
gorise, the  virtuoso  niay  burst  out   into  ex- 
tatic  rapture  :  but  there  is  no  flinching  from 
the  fact,   that  the  antique  collections,  the 
treasures  which  fill  the  Gallery  or  the  Mu- 
seum, the  Vatican  or  the  Louvre,  which  the 
aged  are  directed  to  venerate,  the  young  to 
study  for,  instruction,  are  pervaded  by  the 
most  debasing  sensuality,  breathing  in  the 
marble  and  the  bronze,'  and  the  more  subtle 
and  dangerous  from  the  elegance  and  re- 
finement which  it  assumes.     It  may  not  be 
agreeable  to  know  the  truth ;  but  all  that 
Winkelman  and  Visconti  teach  us  to  admire 
at  Rome  was  denounced  by  the  Aposile  as 
the  corruption  of  the  divine  gXoiy,     It  may 
be  said  that  no  one  believes  m  Leda's  swan 
or  in  Danae's  shower ;  but  th^  swelling  out- 
line and  the  forms  rising  from  the  glowing 
canvas,  become  a  part  of.  the  mind  into 
which  they  have  been  received.     As  to  the 
consequences  of  the  altered  taste,  not  merely 
upon  art,  but  upon  artists  and   upon  man- 
kind, it. has   been  well  observed   by    Mr. 
Henry  Drummond,  in  his  curious  and  in- 
teresting Letter  to  Mr.  Phillips,  R.  A.,  that 

*■  Lorenzo  de  Mediei  did  not  add  mQch  to  the  en. 
thusiaBtn  of  tJie  artiats,  thoagrh  he  did  all  that. in 
him  lay  to  bring  them  hack  to  paganism,  when  he 
required  of  one  to  paint  for  him  the  misfortunes  of 
Vulcan ;  of  another,  the  twelve  labonrs  of  Herco. 
les  \  of  another,  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  in  aU 
their  accutttomed  nudity ;  and  of  apother,  repeated 
representations  of  Venus.  So  immediate  was  the 
degrading  effect  upon  some  of  the  painters  them- 
selves,  that  it  is  said  of  Pontormo,  that  when  to 
please  Cosmo  de'  Medici  he  paintcMl  for  his  mother. 
Donna  Maria,  the  gods  and  goddesses,  with  corres. 
ponding  allegorical  figures  illustrating  the  liberal 
arts,  no  one  would  have  belicyed  that  this  proceed- 
ed from  the  same  pencil  which  had  so  lately  before 
excited  universal  admiration.  From  the  emme 
period,  too^  may  he  tiaoed  an  mcrcased  nomber  of 
lascivious  pictures  under  the  pretext  of  Venusea, 
Danaes,  Ledas,  Didos,  dec.,  until  at  length,  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  total  change  in 
the  morals  of  the  people  is  declared  by  an  historian 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  although  indeed  he 
ascribes  it  to  corruption  by  money :— ••  E  qnalche 
cosa  di  nortentoao  il  vedere  quel  medesimo  popoio, 
ohe  pochi  anni  ayanti  era  state,  al  meno  quantoali* 
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MtorSore,  an  modeUo  di  modeatia,  dhrentmre  in  on 
■oibito  iV  piik  teoBtamtto  di  Europa."— i«*0««ereA- 
tore  Fiorentino,  i.  28, 

*  The  effect  of  the  arte  in  Italy  eince  the  period 
when  they  attained  their  {greatest  elevation,  has 
been  exactly  the  contrary  of  that  prodoced  by  them 
np  to  that  time.  Instead  of  making  holy  men  and 
women — $antie  sante-^ihej  have  tendea  to  habitu- 
ate  the  eye  and  taate  to  scenes  of  indecency,  which 
is  one  of  the  caused  of  the  open  dissoluteness  pf 
Italian  society.  The  propCrtion  of  religions  subjects 
painted  now,  in  comparison  to  the  number  of  those 
of  an  opposite  tendency,  is  yery  email  indeed,  and 
although  the  direct  intention  of  the  picture  may  not 
be  evil,  still  there  is  nothing  to  exalt  or  enoble  the 
feelings.'*— I>rttminoiMrrl4«er,  (1840,)  pp.  26,  27. 

We  most  fully  and  cordially  agree  in  the 
position  that,  by  the  absence  of  religious 
feeling,  art  has  lost  its  truest  support*  There 
is  indeed  no  production  of  the  human  intel 
lect  respecting  which  the  same  truth  may 
not  be  affirmed.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  in 
reprobating  the  pollutions  of  heathenism,  we 
should  equally  avoid  the  equally  strange 
error  into  which,  we  regret  to  say,  the  very 
pious  and  estimable  individual  whom  we 
have  just  quoted  seems  in  danger  of  falling, 
that  the  excellence  of  the  early  painters  was 
actually  a  direct  inspiration,  and  attainable 
onlv  by  and  tbroujgh  such  doctrine  as  is  em- 
bociied  in  the  tenets  of  the  church  pf  Rome.f 

This  notion,  indeed,  with  so  many  unsound 
opinionSy  has  been  imported  from  Germany ; 


*  To  the  nme  effect  are  the  observations  of  M. 
Eio,  in  his  excellent  work,  *  De  la  Po69ic  Chr6ti. 
enne  :* — *  Le  j;>aganisme  de  la  cour  des  M^dicis,  n6 
de  la  corruption  des  rocsurs  autant  que  deaprogrte 
de  r^rudjtion,  n*avait  rien  de  ce  caract^re  grandiose 
qui,  Bur  le  forum,  donnait  Ik  ce  genre  de  lentation 
nne  force  presque  irresistible.  Que  deman^ait  Lau- 
^nt  de  M^dicis  aux  premiers  artistes  de  Florence, 
qoand  il  voulait  exemer  li  lenr  6gard  ce  patronage 
■i  6clair6,  dont  il  est  fait  tant  de  bruit  dans  Vhis- 
toire  7  A  Pollajuolo  il  demandait  les  doozc  Iravaux 
d*Hercule ;  t  Ghirlandajo,  Thistoire  si  ^difiantc  des 
malheurs  de  Vuleain ;  li  Luca  Signorclli,  des  dienx 
et  des  d6eases,  avec  tons  les  oharraes  de  la  nudity ; 
^  et,  par  compensation,  nne  chaste  Pallas  a  Botticello, 
qui,  malgre  la  puretd  naturelle  de  ton  imagination, 
fni  en  outre  oblig6  de  peindre  uno  V^nus  pour 
Come  de  M^dieis,  et  de-  r6p^ter  plusieurs  fois  le 
mdme  sujet  avec  des  variantes  8Ugg6r6es  par  son 
savant  protecteur.* — pp;  154, 155. 

Without  adopting  the  opinions  of  Rio  upon  the 
devotional  employment  of  images,  we  muat  bear 
the  most  willioff  testimony  to  the  high  moral  tone 
of  his  work,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  feelings. 

t  It  appears,  at  least  to.  us,  difficult  to  put  any 
other  construction  on  the  following  passage: — 
•There  is  enoogh  of  spuritual  power  yet  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  if  it  were  but  rfghtly  put  forth,  to 
produce  again  works  which  should  be  worthy  of  its 
ancient  greatness,  notwithstanding  the  rubbish  by 
which  that  power  is  oppressed ;  but  there  is  not 
enough  power  in  Protestantism  to  put  forth  anything 
better  than  it  does,  for  there  never  was ;  and  it  can 
never  have  in  its  decrepitude,  that  which  it  wanted 
in  its  prime.*~I>rtt»imond,  p.  33.  If,  however,  by 
Profsttanlism,  Mr.  Drummond  means  Pim'tomsm, 
we  have  nothing  to  eayil  at. 


where,  in  belief,  there  seems  to  be  no  me- 
dium between  the  polar  circle  of;  neology 
and  the  torrid  zone  of  enthusiastic  insanity. 
*  Such  a  work  as  this,'  said  a  sedate  Berlin' 
er  student  to  us,  as  wo  were  standing  before 
the  Crucifixion  by  Frate  Angelico,  in  the 
chapel  of  San  Marco,  *  could  only  have  been 
effected,  durch  die  kraft  des  heiligen  (?«. 
istes ;'  and  it  is  well  known  that  Overbebk 
has  passed  over  to  the  Roman  communion, 
in  the  sincere  conviction  that  otherwise  he 
nevfer  could  attain  the  devotional  purity  of 
design  which  he  sought. 

These  opinions  are  not  without  such  a 
degree  of  truth  as  to  require  e  sober  exami- 
nation. Blake's  drawings  are,  in  some 
sense,  psychological  specimens.  Thev  are 
as  trufy  the  representation  of  the  things 
whk^h  he  had  seen  in  his  visions,  as  if  he 
had  taken  them  from  the  life  in  the  model 
academy.  In  the  same  manner  the  compo- 
sitions of  Frate  Angelico  are  unquestionably 
the  transcripts  of  the  countenances  which 
appeared  to  his  imagination,  nurtured  in  the 
trances  of  mystic  divinity  add  asceticism. 
They  result  from  the  double  operation  of 
the  mind  acting  oh  the  body,  and  the  body 
on  the  mind«  tiad  Santa  Teresa  paiiued 
her  contemplations,  her  representatwns  of 
holy  things  would  have  beamed  with  love 
and  glory.  So  far  may  be  conceded  :  but 
are  we  justified  in  substittiting'  superstttion 
for  faith,  in  order  to  acquire  pictorial  skill  t 
Admit  with  Mr.  Drummond,  that  the  *  puri- 
ty, modesty,  and  holiness  of  a  Madonna  are 
the  necessary  fruits  of  purity  and  holiness ;' 
and  the  next  step  (and  it  may  be  made  quiia 
anconsciously)  will  be  the  worship  of  the 
image,  nay,  the  belief  in  its  miraculous 
ppwer. 

Mr.  Drummond  is  not  likely  to  have 
many  fol  lowers.  But  equally  dangerous;  or 
pei*haps  more  dangerous,  because  address- 
ing themselves  to  calmer  temperaments,  are 
the  wishes  manifested  by  some  excellent  and 
piousmembers  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church, 
anxious  to  introduce  into  the  interior  of  our 
ecclesiastical  buildings  the  decorations  of 
graven  images  and  painfmgs,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  first  recommended  such  aaom- 
ments  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  That  religious  paintings  exhibited 
in  places  of  worship  may,  in  certain  stages 
cf  society,  become  useful  books  for  the  un- 
lettered, is  unquestional>Ie.  A  powerful, 
and,  to  peculiar  dispositions,  a  sanctifying 
impulse  may  be  given  by  them  to  the  ima- 
gination. But,  whatever  may  be  the  inci- 
dental cases  in  which  the  adoption  of  images 
has  been  mercifully  overruled  A>r  cood, 
when  the  ignorance  has  been  excused  and 
the  intention  sanctified,  when  the  faith  has 
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been  accepted  and  the  BUperatition  forgiven, 
0till»  even  if  the  general  question  of  the  law* 
fulness  of  such  ornaments  were  without 
greats  difficuUy-^which  it  certainly  is  not* — 
Its  particular  application  must  be  determined, 
not  by  the  pattern  or  usages  of  other  church- 
es, but  by  our  own. 

Now  it  id  indubitable  that  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  Church  merely  tolerates  .  painting 
and. sculpture  under  certain  conditions  and 
restrictions,  to  which,  if  we  conlbrm,  having 
been  sanctioned  by  usage  and  custom,  they 
h$ive  ceased  to  give  ofibnce— but  no  further. 
So  far  as  the  Church  has  admitted  images, 
paintings,. or  other  visible  symbols  into  her 
atructure,  we  do  ri^ht  to  continue  them :  but 
this  is  all  that  we  can  do  without  incurring 
very  serious  risks.*  It  is  very  true  that  the 
boundatTy-line  drawn  by  the  tradiiio^iary  dis. 
eipline  of  the  Anglican  Church,  in  this  and 
similar  matters,  as  settled  when  the  present 
Liturgy  was  adopted,  may  be  pronounced 
vague  and  arbitrary.  Why,  may  it  not  be 
asked,  do  we  without  reluctance  allow  the 
gable,  the  steeple,  or  the  domato  bejprown- 
ed  with  the  triumphant  cross,  when  we  re- 
fuse tp  place  the  sign  of  redemption  upon  the 


-*  The  Miitimeiits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (whom  no 
one  will  aconse  of  pnritanism),  with  reapect  to 
imagea,  wer^  moat  decided.  The  aeene  between 
her  and  Dean  Nowell  has  been  most  curioiisly  de. 
tailed  by  an  eyeand  ear  witness.  She  applied  her- 
^telf  to  ihB  nnfortimale  digrnitary  in  right  earnest, 
and  the  miitore  of  character,  the  combination  of 
seoldiog-wife  and  aogryqUeen  temper  exhibited  by 
herjrendcrs  the  dialogue  singularly  amosing. 

*  The  Dean,  having  gotten  from  a  foreigner  sev- 
eral fine  cuts  and  pictares,  representing  the  stories 
and  passions  of  the  Saints  ai^d  Martyrs,  had  placed 
them  against  the  Epistles  and  Gospeh  of  their  fee- 
tivals  in  a  Common-Pr^yer  book.  And  tt^js  book 
he  had  caused  to  be  richly  bound,  and  laid  on.  the 
enshion  for  the  Queen's  use,  in  the  place  where  she 
commonly  sat,  Intending  it  for  a  New  Year's  Gift 
to  h^r  Majesty,  and  thinking  to  have  pleased  her 
fancy  therewith ;  but  H  had  not  that  effect,  but  the 
contrary :  for  she  considered  how  this  yaried  from 
her  late  open  injunctions  and  proclamations  against 
the  superstitious  use  of  images  in  churches,  and  for 
the  taking  away  all  such  reliques  of  popery.  When 
she  came  to  her  place  she  opened  the  boQ|L  and  pe- 
rused it,  and  saw  the  pictures :  bat  frowned  and 
blushed ;  and  then  shut  it  (of  which  seyeral  took 
notice),  and  calling  the  verger,  bade  him  bring  her 
the  old  book,  wheroia  she  was  formerly  wont  16 
read.-  After  sermon,  whereas  she  was  wont  to  get 
immediately  on  horseback,  jot  into  her  chariot,  she 
went  straight  to  the  vestry,  and  applying  herwelf  to 
the  Dean«  thus  sHe  spoke  to  him : 

*  Queen,  Mr.  Dean,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  a 
sew  Service-book  was  placed  on  my  cushion  7  To 
which  the  Dean  answered — 

*  Dean,  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  caused  it 
to  be  placed  there.    Then  said  the  Queen — 

*  Q.  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 

*  D.  To  present  your  Majesty  with  a  New  Year's 
Gift. 

*  Q.  You  could  never  present  me  with  a  wotm. 
'D.  Why  so,  Madam  7 


altar  7 — Does  the  transparency  of  the  paipt* 
ed  glass  excuse  the  serrated  form  which  we 
condemn  upon  the  canvas  7 — If  it  be  inno- 
cent to  adorn  the  church  with  the  evergreen 
holly  when  we  celebrate  the  Nativity,  why 
sbookl  we  hesitate  to  hail  the  Resurrection 
by  decking  the  sacred  edifice  in  vernal 
flowers  ?^The  answer,  we  humbly  think,  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  revival  of  ^  any  lisaffe 
which  haa  been  entirely  discarded,  is,  in 
fact,  the  introduction  of  a  novelty;  and 
whatever  may  be  its  abstract  recommendar 
tion,  or  our  regret  that  it  has  become  obso* 
lete,.  yet,  if  obtruded  upon  congregations  to 
whom  it  is  new  and  strange,  it  may  be  at- 
tended with  most  unhappy  consequences- 
There  is  sufficient  diffiguliy  in  defending;  the 
fundamental  dootriues  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  merely  because,  having  been  long 
neglected,  they  go  against  the  notions  of 
many.  With  this  difficulty  many  noble 
spirits  are  now  grappling — and  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  see  that  wonderful  success  is 
opening  on  their  efforts;  but  it  is  surely 
most  inexpedient  (at  this  critical  n^oment 
especially)  to  employ  ourselves  in  the  labour 
of  hewing  stumbling-blocks,  for  the  purpose 

'  Q.  You  know  I  haye  an  ayersion  to  idolatry ; 
tp  imasres  and  pietares  of  this  kind. 

'  D,  Wherein  is  the  idolatry,  may  it  please  your 
Majesty  ? 

*  Q.  In  the  cuts  resembling  an^ls  and  saints ; 
nay,  grrosser  absurdities,  pictures  resembling  the 
Bleased  Trinity. 

*  D,  I  meant  no  harm ;  nor  did  I  think  il  would 
offend  your  Majesty,,  when  I  intended  it  for  a  New 
Year's  Gift. 

*  Q.  You  needs  mast  be  ignorant,  then.  vHaye 
you  forgot  our  proclkmation  against  images,  pie- 
tares,  and  Romish  reliqaei^  in  the  churches?  Was 
it  not  read  in  your  deanery  7 

*  />.  It  was  read.  But,  be  your  Majesty  assureid, 
I  meant  no  harm  when  I  caused  the  cuts  to  be 
bound  With  the  Service-book. 

'  Q.  You  must  needs  be  yery  ignorant  to  do  this 
after  our  prohibition  of  them. 

'  D,  It  being  my  ignorance,  your  Majesty  may 
the  better  pardon  mo. 

'  Q.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  yet  glad  to  hear, it  wa4 
your  ignorance,  rather  than  your  opinion. 

*  D.  Be  your  Majesty  assured,  it  was  my  igno- 
rance.' 

*  Q.  If  so,  Mr.  Dean,  God  grant  you  his  spirit, 
and  more  wisdom  for  the  future. 

*  D,  Amen,  I  pray  God. 

*-  Q.  I  pray,'  Mr.  Dean;  how  came  you  by  these 
pictures  7    Who  engraycd  them  7 

*  D.  I  know  not  who  ongrayed  them.  I  bought 
them. 

*  Q.  From  whom  bought  you  them  7 
•5.  Prom  a  Germain. 

'  Q.  It  is  well  it  was  from  a  stranger.  Had  it 
been  any  of  our  subjects,  we  should  hayc  questioned 
the  matter.  Pray  let  no  more  of  these  mistakes,  or 
of  this  kind,  be  committed  within  the  churches  of 
our  realm  for  the  future. 

*  D.  There  shall  noX.*Sttyp€*9  Annali,  vol.  i. 
pp.  272,  274. 
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of  casting  them  in  tl^e  path  which  truly  leads 
to  the  sanctuary. 

If  4t  be  thus  a  duty  towards  our  own 
Church  to  refrain  from  giving  needless 
ofience,  equally  do  we  owe  it  unto  those 
Churches  which  are  yet  unhappily  so  bur- 
thened  by  their  corruptions.  Whatever 
pardonable  motives  and  slops  may  have  led 
to  the  first  adoption  of  images,  the  people  in 
Italy  know  nothing  of  the  nice  distinction  be- 
tween 'dulia*  and  *latria,*  by  which  the 
doctor  or  casuist  repels  the  charge  of  idola- 
try. The  Romanists  are,  as  Jeremy  Tay. 
lor  truly  observed,  full  as  much  Marians  as 
Christians.  How  thoroughly  deluding  is 
the  influence  exercised  upon  their  minds 
through  the  medium  of  painting,  may  be  best 
understood  by  adverting  to  the  admission  of 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  author  of  the 
*  Poetry  of  Christian  Art/  that  images  be 
came  '  an  intejgral  portion  of  religious  won 
ship.'*  Such  a.8ubject  as  the  '  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,*  which  it  is  impossible  to  look 
at  without  pain  and  sorrow,  is  merely  the 
last  stage  in  the  series  of  which  the  simplest 
Madonna  is  the  first.  And  if  we  withhold 
from  the  Romanists  the  forcible  testimony 
^iven  by  our  abstinence  from  all  approxima- 
tion to  these  abuse«  ir\  our  places  of  wor- 
ship/we  deny  them  the  best  and  most  useful 
lesson  which  we  can  impart.  It  is  by  the 
silent  protest  of  example,  and  not  by  mock- 
ery or  scoffing,  by  fierce  controversy  and 
hard  words  and  anger,  by  declamation  on 
the  platform,  or  vituperation  in  the  newspa- 
per, that  the  great  schism  which  has  rent 
the  Church  is  to  be  l^ealed. 


Art.  IL— The  Plains  of  Troy.  Illustrated 
by  a  Panoramic  Drawing  taken  ori  the 
spot,  and  a  Map  constructed  aft^  the 
latest  Survey.  Bv  Henry  W.  Acland, 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Oxford.  1839. 

Lord  Bteon,  in  Don  Juan,  calls  Jacob 
Bryant  a  *  blackguard/ — not  perhaps  so 
much  for  going  about  to  prove  Helen  an  old 
woman  in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  indeed,  all  the  old  reports 
of  the  cas9,  except  Homer's,  sufiSciently 
establish, — as  for  denying  Troy  to  be  in  the 
Troad,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  renown 


*  »  •  Le  nombre  dei  tableSux  det  auteli  n'en  allsit 
pM  moiM  to  multipliant  preeque  fc  Nnfini  pour 
•atiifaire  fc  I»  ^\M  dea  fiddles,  poor  qui  l*image  da 
Christ  et  celle  do  la  Madonna  ^taient  devenaes  one 
partie  int^grante  do  oolte  religieox.'— Aio,  p.  147. 


of  the  twice-swnm  Hellespont.  Now,  if  a 
man  who  is  wrong  in  controversy  deservesy 
on  that  account,  the  imposition  of  this  rough 
pranomeny  then  we  fear  that  Bryant's  breed- 
ing and  gentility  are  hopelessly  marred; 
otherwise,  with  some  regard  and  much  ad- 
miration for  Hel.en,  and  nothing  doubting 
that  Homer's  Troy  is  in  Col.  Leake's,  or 
rather  in  our  late  venerable  friend  Le  Che- 
valier's, Troad,  we  would  venture  still  to 
recognise  the  tough  old  fellow  of  Eton  as  a 
respectable  citizen  in  the  literary  republic 
— with  something,  it  may  be,  of  the  revolu- 
tionary,  or  at  least  seditioua  in  hb  hearty 
but  whose  direst  errora  were  many  tinnes 
more  useful  than  the  blameless  teachings  <A 
others,  and  whose  wildest  paradox,  like  the 
conflagration  of  an  Inciian  jungle,  whilst  il 
cleared  the  country  and  purified  the  air^ 
burnt  serpents  in  their  holes,  and  turned 
tigers  abroad  for  hunters  of  renown.  For 
true  it  is-^nd  amongst  the  thousand  claims 
which  the  name  of  Homer  has  upon  the  lore 
and  gratitude  of  mankind,  it  is  not  the  least 
— ^that  to  the  very  questioning  of  his  indi- 
vidual existence,  swd  to  the  very  denial  of 
his  suhject  and  his  scene,  we  owe,  more 
than  to  any  other  single  cause  6r  occasion, 
that  freer,  deeper,  and  niore  instructiva 
spirit  of  criticism  on  the  precious  menu* 
ments  of  antiquity,  which  m  the  course  of 
the  last  thirty  years  has  compelled  the  vast 
results  of  modern  science,  art,  and  personal 
research  into  its  service — carrying  a  torch 
into  many  a  dark  recess  of  the  old  world, 
and  thence  not  seldom  gatherings  up  and 
reflecting  light  on  the  obscurities  of  things 
befoire  our  eyes. 

In  (hia  great  movement  Bryant  and  his 
books  were  hinge  and  spring.  For  al* 
though  the  question  of  the  composition  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  had  been  previously 
flung  into- the  arena  of  letters,  and  Bryant's 
primary  point  was  apparently  narrower,  yet 
by  reason  of  its  rise  m  England,  itsdirection 
against  France  in  the  person  of  Le  Cheva- 
lier^ and  the  seemingly  kindred  nature  of 
its  scepticism,  it  grew,  and  swelled,  and 
caught  fire,  and  blazed,  and  came  flying 
all  abroad  upon  the  land  in  the  gigantic 
form  of  the  Trojan  Controversy.  Men  and 
women  and  boys — if  any  such  boys  were— 
who  had  never  heard  of  Troy  before,  heard 
of  it  now ;  it  whitened  all  library  tables  and 
darkened  all  schoolmasters'  minds ;  it  flut- 
tered in  pamphlets,  and  floundered  in  quar- 
tos, till  Troy-weight  was  as  familiar  to  col^ 
lectors  of  books  as  to  workers  in  gold. 
Realism  and  Nominalism  wrought  not  more 
argumentation — thelmmaculate  Conception 
cost  not  more  blood.  For  author's  blood- 
ink — was  shed  in  streams;  men  fought,  Ukalp 
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WiddriogtOD,  to  the  stum  pa  of  their  peos. 
Transmigrated  heroes  mixed,  we  doubt  not, 
ID  that  conflict;  Le  Chevalier,  Morritt, 
Maclauren,  Rennell,  Gell,  the  British 
Critic  of  that  day — ^but  amongst  them,  and 
above  them  all,  Jacob  was  seen— the,  growl- 
ing, dangerous  Ajax — ^the  huge  belaboured 
ass — quilled  with  penshots  like  a  porcupine* 
forced  by  a  host  to  retreat,  yet  ever  and 
anon  baiting  with  a  turn — iitTfoiraXi(6iuttos — 
and  with- cufi*  oblique  from  a  mutton-fist 
prostrating  the  oyer  eager  pursuer.  No 
one,  of  course,  now  doubts  that  Bryant  was 
wrong  in  his  geographical  dogma;  and 
wrong  in^his  historical  dogma  so  far  as  the 
positive  half  of  it  is  concerned  ;  but  he  has 
supporters  in  the  negative  part  of  the  posi- 
tion»  and  he  is  thd  immediate  ancestor  of 
divers  learned  tbeorisers  on  Homer — Ger* 
man,  English,  and  French^— we  owe  to  sug- 
gestions of  his  the  germs  of  their  respective 
lucubrations.  The  Trojan  Cpntroversy 
burnt  itself  nearly  out;  but  the  Homeric 
Question  rose  out  of  the  extinct  volcano,  and 
even  yet  flios  hagf^rd  ov^r  the  crater. 

We  were  led  into  this  subject,  whicli 
however  we  have  no  intention  of  following 
at  length,  by  a  sight  of  Mr.  Henry  Acland's 
beautiful  panoramic  drawing  of  the  Troad, 
and  a  perusal  of  the  modest,  but  scholarlike, 
description  with  which  he  has  accompanied 
it.  He  is,  we  believe,  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Acland,  and  ^t  present  an  under- 
graduate  at  Oxford.  Ill  health  seems  to 
have  induced  a  visit  to  the  different  coun« 
tries  rotind  the  Mediterranean  and  its  adja- 
cent waters ;  a,nd  a  rather  uncommon  share 
of  useful  accomplishments  has  enabled  him, 
whilst  still  in  stiiu  pupiUari,  to  present'  to 
the  public  this  pleasing  memorial  of  his  ram- 
bles through  the  Troad.    . 

*  The  drawing  was  made,*  he  nyi,  <  durioff  three 
▼into  to  the  Troad,  in  the  j^ar  1B38,  witlioat  a 
thought  of  pablication  ;  and  in  the  description  (al- 
though  I  kept  a  copious  journal),  I  have  preferred, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  quoting  from  me  works 
o(  aotfaora  well  known.' 

We  sincerely  w'sb  that  Mr.  Acland  had 
not  so  much  distrusted  his  own  scholarship 
and  powers  of  description,  and  had  given  us 
some  extracts  from  his  own  journal,  record- 
ing, as  no  doubt  it  did,  the  first  impressions 
made  upon  his  mind  by  actual  inspection  of 
these  famous  scenes.  For,  whether  it  be 
that  the  Troad  is  a  dulUlooking  spot  in  itself, 
or  dull  men  only. described  it — (which  cer- 
tainly, however,  is  far  from  the  fact) — no 
book  that  we  ever  read  has  given  so  much 
as  a  lively  picture  of  it  in  words.  In  this 
respect  we  can  make  no  exception  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Acland;  although  we  must  of  course 
add,  that  he  has  not  even  attempted  to  pre* 


sent  that  sort  of  view,  but  has  pretty  strictly 
limited  himself  to  an  orderly  notice  and  il. 
lustratipn  of  the  points  of  importance  in  his 
own  drawing. 

*  I  had  at  fint,*  he  savs,  *  intended  to  state  the 
theories  of  the  most  able  writers  on  the  subject, 
especially  of  those  who  have  visited  the  Troad,  and 
to  point  out  such  opinions  as  on  the  spot  appeared 
to  me  the  naost  probable ;  but  a  weak  state  of 
health,  the  original  cause  of  my  visiting  the  MedL 
terranean,  has  forced  me  to  curtail  the  design  :  and 
i  hope  this  may  be  admitted  as  some  apology  for 
the  condition  in  which  ^my  Paper  pow  appears. 

*  A  brief  description  of  the  country  visible  from 
the  tunuUut  from  which  the  Drawing  is  taken  will 
form  the  sole  sabjeet  of  the  following  pages. 

*  My  only  wish  is,  that*  incomplete  as  both  the 
drawing  and  the  description  may  appear,  they  may 
afford  some  pleasure  and  information  to  lovers  of 
classic  ground,  especially  to  such  as  have  not 
within  their  reach  the  larger  and  more  expensive 
works  written  on  the  subject.* — ^Prs/otfe,  pp.  5,  6. 

No  '  lover  of  classic  ground  'will  fail,  we 
are  persuaded,  in  receiving  the  pleasure  and 
information  designed  for  them  in  this  work : 
and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  something  of 
the  hydrographer's  and  scientific  drafts- 
man's art  is  not  more  common  than  it  Is 
amongst  educated  travellers,  other  than  mili- 
tary or  naval  officers.  One  such  drawing 
as  this  of  Mr.  Ackland's  is  worth  more,  for 
all  purposes  of  literature,  than  a  dozen  of 
those  vaporous,  die-away  engravings  which 
werel)om  in  England  with  the  Annuals, 
and  ought  to  die  in  the  Annuals  in  which 
ihcy  are  born.  We  wish.  Indeed,  that  our 
young[  Panoramist  had  not  led  us  to  puzzle 
sometimes  for  the  tumulus  ^  under  a,  bright 
cloud,'  or  Lemnos  *  under  the  light  sky ';  but 
had  lielped  the  dim  eye  of  a  middle*aged 
inquirer,  even  at  the  expense  of  sea  and 
sky,  by  a  few  figures  corresponding  with 
the  names  at  the  bottom  of  the. Drawing.  In 
general,  however,  the  arrangement  is  very 
clear;  and  we  can  only  regret  that  the  au- 
thor, instead  of  the  sober  tint  he  has  adopted, 
did  not  contrive  to  give  us  land,  water,  and 
Val Ionia  oak  proper.  For  those  who  have 
seen  earth  and  ocean  alio' sub  sole,  know 
how  much  larger  an  element  colour  is  in  the 
landscape  there,  than  in  n>iddle  or  northern 
Etirope.  Nature  in  those  countries  has  a 
,briijhter  complexion,  though  men  and  wo- 
men have  not. 

Mr.  Acland — who,  we  must  premise,  is 
an  undoubting  believer  \ti  the  old  full-blood* 
cd  Homer,  the  writer,  whether  blind  or  not, 
of  the  forty-eight  books  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  and  perhaps  of  the  Hymns  too— 
takes  his  stand  on  the  tumulus  of  .£syetes 
•—Aimfitao  y£^oi.rof.-^he  summit  of  which,  he 
says,  is  260  feet  above  the  sea,  and  thence* 
with  rather  more  tranquillity  we  may  be« 
lieve  than  Polites  of  yore,  contemplates  the 
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prospect  arouDd  htm.  The  PanoramiGi  is 
taken  from  this  eminence  marked  iii  the 
Map,  which  accompanies  the  descriptiopy  hy 
a  red  spot,  ^  He  begins  with  the  ief(  end  ol 
his  Drawing,  looking  S.W  ^and  in  pointing 
out  the  westerly  range  of  Ida,  properly  re- 
marks from  Rennel»  .tha^^  this  name  does 
r^ot  indicate  any  single  mountain  or  chain 
of  mountains,  but  a  mountainous  district  of 
very  considerable,  though  indefinite,  extent. 
*  If  this  account  of  Ida  be  correct,*  says  Mr. 
Acland, '  it  explains  a  geographical  error 
which  has  been  laid  upon  Homer,  namely, 
that  tbe  Granicus  and  Seaman  jerr  both  rise 
in  Ida — or  rather,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
in  the  Idsean  mountains.  Now  |he  (grani- 
cus does  rise  in  the  eastern  range  JMs.t  men- 
tioned ;  the  Scamander  in  the  roots  of  the 
western  range  by  the  walls  of  Troy ;  and 
the  Mender6,  or  Simois,  I  may  add,  in  that 
part  of  the  chain  now  called  Kazdagh,  that 
2si  Gargarus/  Very  well.  But  it  is  this 
same  noble  passage  which  has  occasioned 
another  error,  infringing  on  one  or  two 
sciences,  to  b0  *  laid  upon  Homer,^  and  from 
which  Mp.^  Acland  does  not  stop  to  relietre 
him: — 

join  lovingly  together  in  one  flood  to  ob- 
literate the  Greek  rampart,  the  former  two 
deserting,  for  the  bonce,  their  natural 
course  into  the  t'ropontis,  and  flowing  back- 
wards over  the  Idssan  mountains  into  the 
Trojan  plain;  •an  absurdity,'  says  Col. 
Leake,  vvhich  must  destroy  the  geographi- 
cnl  authority  of  the  passage,  if  indeed  it  ke 
not  spurioua.^i  Spurious!  No  doubt,  just 
ds  the  whole  of  the  last  book  of  the  Ih'ad, 
and  the  description  of  the  shield  oT  Achilles, 
and  some  flfly  others  of  the  finest  passages 
of  the  poem,  are  spurious  I  However,  per- 
haps ailer  all  Apollo  turned  the  rivers' 
mouths,' and  upon  a  passage  in  Homer  he 
may  well  stop  ours. 

We  wheel  a  Ihtle  to  the  right,  and  kwking 
W.S.W.,  see  the  site  and  ruins  of  Alexan- 
dria Troas,  now'  Eski  Starabodl.      "    • 

'There  are  a  few  wretched  hovels  on  the  tea- 
shoce,  about  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  port.  The  principal  ruins  are  nearly  a 
mile  inland;  and  they  are  so  conspicuous  from 
vefiels  in  t^ie  ^^ean,  that  they  were  formerly  sup. 
posed  to  be  the  palace  of  Priam,  and  Are  by  sailors 
•tUl  so  called.'— p.  10. 

It  was  Bryant's  suggestion,  also  that  the  in- 
tended  scene  of  the  Iliad  is  the   district 


•  IL  M'.  21. 

t  Tour  in.  Ana  Minor,  p.  988.  n. 
VOL.  hXYJ,  25 


round  Alexandria^  and  though  wrong  in 
this,  he  is  not  without  some  countenance  in 
ancient  writers.  *  Est  in  ^conspeclu  Tene^ 
dos^^  s^ys  Virgil ;  which,  it  seems,  could 
not  be  truly  said  as  from  the  supposed 
camp  of  the  Gree'cs,  or  from  any  part  of 
the  plain.  Whether  the  island  is  visible 
from  the  heights  by  Bounarbashi,  where  the 
city  is  pronounced  to  have  been,  Mr.  Ac* 
land  does  not  enable  us  to  say.  The  ex- 
pression would  certainly  apply  to  Tenedos, 
if  Virgil  imagined  iBnisaa  as  speaking  from  ' 
Troas  or  its  port,  A^in,  can  we  readily 
eoiiceive  Virgil^  m  his  descriptioi^  of  the 
death  of  Laocoon,  to  have  placed  Troy  near 
Bounarbashi,  with  a  space  of  not  less,  by 
Mr.  Acland's  scale,  than  six  milQ3,and  a 
half,  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  kearest 
coast?  Could  the  two  serpents,  even  if 
equal  to  the  annually-discovered  American 
sea-snake  in  size,  have  been  seen^  much 
more  heardy  at  sea — that  ie  to  say,  fen  miles 
off^when  starting  first?  Does  not  the 
passage  seem  to  indicate  a  short  interval 
only  of  land  between  the  shore  and  the 
place  where  they  reach  their  victiodi  which 
would  agree,  very  well  with  Troas?  .Read 
the  lines: — 

*  Ecce  autem,  gemini  a  Tencdo  tranquilk  per  alta, 
Horresco  refereni,  immensis  orbibus  angues 
Incumbunt  pelago,  pariterque  ad  llttora  tendont, 
Pectora  quorum  inter  fluctua  arrectii,  JubsBque 
SanguineiB  ex^upcrant  undas ;  pars  csBtera  pontom 
Pone  legit,  tinuantquc  immensa  vohimine  term. 
Fit  9onUu»,  apumante  sato ;  jamque  arra  lenebanC 
Ardentesque-oculoe  soffecti  sangpine  et  igni 
Sibila  lambebant  linguis  vibranttbutf  ora. 
Diffugimus  risu  ezsanffues  :  illi  ogmine  eerto 
Laocoonta  petunt.' — JEn.  ii.  203,  d&c. 

However,  we  quite  agree  that  Virgil  didnot 
know,  in  all  probability,  half  as  much  about 
this  matter  as  our  young  traveller* 

•Between  Alexandria. Troas,' says  Mr.  Acland, 

*  and  the  point  on  which  we  are  standing,  is  a  place 
where  granite  shot,  made  outoftne  ruins  of  Alexan* 
der's  city,  is  embarked  for  the  Dardanelles.  The 
effecta  of  these  dreadAil  miisile^  are  known  to 
most  people.  The  largest  of  them  are  about  twen- 
ty.six  inches  in  diameter.  The  load  for  one  of  the 
guiis  carrying  this  shot  is  aboui  forty^ve  pounds 
of  powder,  and  1  have  myself  seen  them  fired  with 
that  charge.  Having  mentioned  this,  it  will  with 
less  wonder  be  learnt,  that,  followed  by  two  others, 
I  crept  into  one  of  the  guns.  V^hat  number, of 
these  guns  for  throwing  stone  shot  there  are,  I  can- 
not state  with  prccisiorr;  but  I  think  thai  thirty  on 
the  Amatic,  and  twenty  on  the  European  sids,  is 
rather  within  bounds.  The  whole  number  of  tha 
mounted  guns  in  the  Dardanelles  is  about  four  hun. 
dred  and  twenty  on  the  coast  of  A^a,  and  three 
hundred  on  that  of  Europe.'— p.  14. 

Reminding  us  that  it  was  from  Troas  that 
St.  Paul  sailed  for  Macedonia  (and  he  might 
have  added,  landed  there  again  from 
Philippi),  and  that  here  Eutychus  was  nt^{^ 
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stored  by  the  apodtle,  Mr.  Acland  proceeds 
to  point  out  the  northwestern  end  of  Les- 
bos, and  Mount  Ordymnus,  about  1T80  feet 

*Tbis  iiUud,*  hesays,  *  wai  once  rery  fertile, 
richly  clothed  with  cvprcM,  firs,  and  all  manner  .of 
foreat  trees,  and  procfnping^  ezcenent  oil  aad  (prain 
in  great  abundanee.  These  propertiea  do  not  now 
belong  to  it.  Some  inferior  wines,  and  figs  of  rood 
quality,  are  stiU  produced  ;  but  the  beauty  of  the 
island  has  fled.  The  surTace  is,  for  the  most  part, 
bare  and  barren ;  and  the  birthpjace  of  Sappha«  and 
Alcens,  and  Pittacus,  languishes  under  the  Moc. 
lem  yoke.* — p.  IS. 

Looking  now  almost  due  west  froni  iESsy- 
etes'  tomb,  we  see  Tenedo?,- which  is*  still 
statio  maftfida  carinU.  Mr.  Acl&nd  repre- 
sents the  island  as  but  partially  cultfvatedi 
yet  producing  wine  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
the  Archipelago.  It  is  fire  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  by  about  half  that  breadth,  and 
IS  separated  from' the  mainland  by  a  channel 
three  miles  broad.  -      . 

•  Between  Tenedoe  and*  the  main  is  a  small  island. 
Strabo  tells  us  that  there  are  many  islands  about 
Tenedos,  ^nd .  especially  two  called  Calydnie,  on 
the  way  from  Tenedo§  to  Leeiim,  .There  do  not 
■eem  to  be  any  such  how,  at  least  I  only  know  of 
one  which  can  in  any  way  be  considered  as  ap. 
piYMching  to  tliat  position.  This  island,  now  call, 
ed  Melvino*  is  seen  juit  to  the  kit  of  the  town.  It 
lies  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  it.'— p.  17. 

This  disappearance  of  two  substantial 
islands,  actually  seen  by  Strabo,  would  be 
more  wonderful  than  Laocoon's  dragons 
The  more  so,  as  Colonel  Leake  marks  them 
plainly  enough  \d  their  proper  place,  and 
gives  them  their  modern  name,  Tauschari. 
We  fancy  we  even  see  them  in  Mr.  Acland's 
own  drawing,  lying  very  picturesquely  to- 
gether just  where  we  should  expect  them  to 
be  ;  for  we  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Acland 
has  done  some  Utile  violence  to  Strabo's 
meaning,  in  making  him  say  that  the  Ka- 
lydnee  we're  on  the  way  from  Tenedos  to 
Ledum*  Strabo,  following  the  order  of 
the  Trojan  catalogue  (II.  B'  824),  describes 
places  from  North  to  Sooth  (see  the  second 
paragraph  ofhis  18ih  book,  *Airo  is  tUs  Kv^ntn^fit, 
«.r.  \,)f  in  the  reverse  series  to  Mr.  Acland, 
who  leads  us  from  South  to.  North.  Straho's 
first  district  is  ixo  'A^fJoo  ftixpi  Ac«rod,  which, 
he  says,  will  take  in  rh  itspX  "Ihov,  koi  TivOov^  koI 
'AMiydfMcair  ri^  Tf*»^;  ^^d  accordingly,  af- 
ter  Botioing  the  intervening  places^  he  pro. 
deeds  t^us :— '  After  the  Sigean  promon- 
tory and  the  Achilleum,  there  is  the  rsfata  rdv 
T»aifMt  Achaeium,  and  Tenedos  itself.  »  •  • 
There  are  several  litde  islands  lying  about 
Tenedos,  especially  two*  which  are  called 
Kalydnas,  lying  in  the  course  to  Lectom — 
Mtfifrsc  ««ra  rty  w  Aicrw  wX*«i» :' — ^not  in  the  wayt 


as  we  conceive,  from  Tenedos  to  Lectum, 

but  in  the  way  which  Strabo  is  describing, 
or  in  a  ship's  right  course  from  Sigeium  to 
Lectum,  which  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the 
fact..  We  are  aware  that  sonne  difficulty 
exists  with  fecfpect'to  these  islands;  but  the 
fact  seems  to  be  that  Ealydnae,  a  name  indi- 
cative of  beauty  and  fertility,*  was  a  fre- 
quent designation  in  early  trmes — Tenedos 
itself  being  so  called,  accotding  to  Strabo  in 
the  same  passage  ;  and  9ome  islands  near 
Rhodes  having  the  same  appellation  in  the 
Greek  Catalogue  (11.  B'  '677) ;— and  that  in 
fact,  the  Kalydnse  are  the  ^ame  with  the 
Lagussffi,  or  Rabbit  Islands^  marked  by  Mr. 
Acland.  This  seems  also  to  be  Colonel 
Leake's  opinion.^ 

The  Panorama  next  'shows  Lemnos  at  a 
considerable  distance  due  west ;  and  a  little 
further  on,  towards  the  North,  the  eoorcal 
ouiline  of  Athoa,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
miles  distant.  Referring  to  the  well-known 
passage  in  the  Agamemnon,  Mr.  Acland 
thinks  the  beacon  dn  the  Hermaeafi  crag  in 
Lemnos  superfluous. 

*  ^or  having,  oo  the  afternoon  of  my  first  arrival 
in  the  Troad,  observed  the  conieaf  mountain  shown 
in  the  Drawing,  and  having  compared  the  chart 
at|d  the  compass  bearings,  I  set  it  down  in  my  jour- 
nal as  Mount  Athos ;  but  towards  sunset  it  appear- 
ed so  distinct  find  so  near,  that,  though  I  could  not 
suppose  it  to  be  a  crag  of  Lemnos,  I  blotted  the  name 


Atfaos  from  my  noites,  quite  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
it  might  be.  Niffht  aiter  night  it  bore  the  same  ap. 
pcarance ;  and  f  afterwards  learned,  from  unques. 
jtion'able  authority,  that  it  was  no  other  than  that  fa. 
mous  mountain,  which,  by  ancient  report,  was  so 
hugfe  that  it  measured  150  miles  round ;  so  loily 
that  its  shadow  showed  itself.  87  mil^  off  in  the 
market-place  of  Myrina  in  Lemnos,  &«.' 

A  few  words  should,  we  think,  have  been 
added  here  to  show  the  felly  of  this  ancient 
report.  The  distance  is.  a  little  more  thas 
a  third  only  of  that  stated ;  and  Athos  is 
6349  feet  high,  according  to  Mr.  Acland.— 
A  shadow,  in  the  day  time,thrpwn  87  miles 
by  a  mountain  of  that  height,  is  an  absurdi- 
ty ;  an^,  take  two^-tbirds  from  the  distance, 
the  absurdity  is  still  as  huge  as  Athos  itself. 
However,  wo  believe  that  a  succession  of 
fire  signals  might,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, be  made  to  conamunicate  with  each 
other  from  Ida  to  Argos  ;  though  in  any 
case  we  should  owe  to  the  lyric  genius  of 
Mr.  John  S.  Harford,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Ac- 
hnd,  the  *  wreathing  tops'  of  the  waves  in 
the  intervals  being  *  tipped  with  lambent 
beams. 

We  next  look  npon  the  long  .mountainous 
outline  of  Xmbros^  and,  immediately  tower- 


•  From  Kdkdf  sad  i^/«i  to  nevriM,  pMnote, 
growth, 

tSee  the  Map  prefixed  to  his  Tour  in  Aoa 
Minor. 
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iog  over  a  part  of  it,  the  highe|it  point  of 
Samothrace,  which  rises  to  5248  feet.  Here- 
upon Mr.  Acland  cites  the  .passage  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Iliad» 
descriptive  of  Neptune's  chariot-drive  from 
iBgsB ;  and,  in  answer  to  Heyn'a  question, 
why  the  god  should  halt  between  Tenedos 
and  ImbroB,  observes :  *  The  poet  represents 
Neptune  looking  from  the  lofty.  Saroothrace, 
ovQT  Imbros,  to  Sigsstim.  Thence  he  stalks 
forth  to  fetch  his  ocean*car,  left  at,  iBgsa; 
and  rtfturning  over  thQ  waves  fromrthe  west, 
he  naturally  tethers  his  horses  in  their  Own 
element,  between  Tenedos  apd  Imbrosy  io 
the  line  of  iiis  course,  and  in  a  place  roost 
convenient  for  {lis  intended  landing  at  Sigei> 
um.^  To  whiphH^ynei  would  in  all  lil^li. 
hood^'from  our  knowledge  of  the  man,  have 
r^lied»  that  Jt  was  very  odd  that  Neptune 
should  pat  up  his  hors^  so  many  miles  be- 
fore the  end  of  his  journey. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  the  HellespiSnt, 
looking  due  North  from  JBsyetes'jomb : — 

'  TraveUen  in  general  approach  the  entrance  of 
the  Helleepoot  from  the  Boot^ward :  theypfobablj 
paM  between  Tenedos  and  Malvino,  ai  I  Kave  before 
mentioned,  through  Vaaika  Bay,  and  thus  arrive  at 
Sigeium.  Following  this  eoiine,  thej  tee  nothing 
of  the  plaine  of  Troy,  m  they  are  hidden  by  a  line  ^ 
hiUs  bordering  the  eedfrom  eouth  to  nortkJ 

Exactly  what  we  surmised.  So  that  if 
Vifgil  paid  any  attention  to  what  Homeo  or 
a  part  of  him,  says  (T.  261-17),  that  sacred 
Ihum  was  built  in  the  plains  it  is  clear,  from 
Mr.  Acland,  that  the  serpents  could  not  have 
been  seen  on '  the  water  between  Tenedos 
and  the  shore.  You  cannot  see  Tenedos  it. 
self  from  the  plain,  The  Mantuan  must 
therefore  havQ  imagined  some  other  site  for 
his  Troy,  unless  the  scene  is  in  the  Porga- 
inos,  or  citadel,  and  that  citadel  were  sepa- 
rate from  Ilium ;  or  unless  he  thought  the 
old  bard  a-litile  sleepy  as  well  as  blind,  and 
so  took  whichever  of  tho  sites  suited  his 
purpose. 

*  They  baxelv  diecem  the  artificial  month  of  the 
Seamander,  which  ieahallow,  fall  of  reeds,  and  al. 
most  loet  in  tl^  sands ;  their  ^ve  inay  be  caught  by 
the  tumulus  of  iBsyetes,  on  which  we  ate  standing ; 
and,  as  they  advanee  liorthward  by  those  of  Pene. 
lens  and  Ahtiloohbs,  until  at  length,  when  they 
have  roached  Sigeiu'm,  a  view  of  sereial  miles  of 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Tiojlui  Plains  opens  upon 
them. 

*  This,  I  trust,  will  be  nnderstood  clearly,  by  re. 
ferring  to  the  Drawing  and  ihe  Map.'  They  see  at 
Sigemm,  near  the  shore,  two  f»mu^i,-probably  those 
of  Achillas  and  Patroelus;  a  third,  and  smaller  one, 
close  by,  is  hidden  from  their  sight,  as  thev  proceed 
sailing  by  the  New  Castle  of  Asia ;  they, thence  ob- 
tain a  yiew  of  the  JSanteium,  but  at  the  same  time 
lose  sight  of  nearly  all  the  Plahi.  Going  farther  up, 
they  pass  some  not  high  cliffs,  the  end  of  the  roots 
of  Ida ;  another  small  plain,  baireti,  near  the  sea. 


but  farther  inland,  beautifully  wooded.*  Herct 
washed  by  the  wayes,  stands  the  Old  Castle  of  the 
Dardanelles,  in  Asia,  distant  about  four  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  strait.  The  Asiatic  shore, 
when  seen  from  the  water,  is,  in  point  of  scenery, 
inferior  to  the  European.  •  The  latter  is  lofty,  rugged, 
her^  and  there  broken  into  clifi ;  in  some  places 
adorned  with  plane-trees,  in  others  clothed  with 
brushwood  of  oak,  privet,  low  fir,  and  mastic,  a  spe* 
cies  of  yegetation  yenr  common  in  Greece.'— pp. 
34,25.  ■ 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  range  of 
hills  against  the  jfigean.  we  may  see  with 
our  own  eyes  the'  tombs  of  Peneleus  and 
Antilocbils.  Dr.  Chandler,  it  seems — 4iot 
the  Dean  of  Chichester^  vve  are  sure-r-gav& 
such  heroic  names  to  these  mounds.  'The 
former  is  not  supported  by  much  authority ; 
ami  the  latter  is  said  by  Sir  VVm.  Gell  to  be 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  .the  testimony 
of  fiotoer  1'  No  doubt  about  it,  if  you  think 
the  Odyssey  was  written  by  Hpmer;  be- 
cause he  tells  us  in  plain  Greek*  as  we  con- 
strue,  Chat  Thetis  gave  a  golden  vase,  in 
which  the  bones  of  Achitles,  and  of  Patro* 
rJus,  and  Antilochus,  his  two  favourites, 
were  deposited ;  tliose  of  the  former  two 
-^y^a— mixed  together ;  those  of  Antilocbua 

by  tbemselves^x"^'^ »  ^°^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  events, 
whether  in  one  urn  or  two,  |he'  bones  of  the 
three  friisnds;were  buried  under  one  vast 
tumuluif  on  a  promontory  running  into  the 
Helleapoct : — 

ili^  aireiai  V  twctra  fdyw  cat  dfditova  riftfitp  ^ 


dxrf  ttX  irpovxo6eji  M  irXeni  '"EXXn^ir^pnpr. 

Qd.a'80. 

Where,  then,  is  the  Homeric  authority  for 
the  ^i%DO  /otertumulift  tbe  tombs  of  AchiUeg 
and  Patroelus  f  Still;  however,  for  any- 
thing that  appears,  Achilles  and  his  two 
friends — multum  debenUt  vatihus  umbrtR — 
may  be  buried  to  the  right  of  the  Sigsan 
promontory,  and  the  two  low  iumuli  may 
be'  their  tombs.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
Homer,  that  is,  the  man  who  wrote  the  Iliad, 
says  notiiing  about  them^  one  Way  or  the 


•  Is  there  not  sopie  mistake  in  the  pnnctu^tian 
or  construction  of  this  sentence  t  We  can  scarcely 
understand  it. 

t  Cowpei's  version,  quoted  by  Mr.  Acland,  conn, 
tenances  his  position  m  the  text ;  but  how  such  a 
meaning  is  to  be  elicited  from  the  Greek,  we  caxw 
not  understand.     It  isrourious  to  observe,  that 
Broome,  in  the  Popian  Odjisey,  translatss  quite  diA 
ferently,  and  as  we  conceiye,  morecorrectly  ^— ' 
There  we  thj  relics,  great  Achillss,  blend 
With  dear  Patroolos,  thy  departed  friend ; 
Jn-fAs  eame  «n»  a  eeparate  Ofoee  containg 
Thy  next  beloved,  Ajntilochuaf  remains. 
Now  all  the  sons  of  warlike  Greece  surround 
Thy  destined  tomb,  and  cast  a  mighty  mound*      t 
High  OB  the  shore  the  growing  pUe  we  raise,  ^i^iC 
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other.  In  the  next  place,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  divers  great  scholars — not  Ger- 
mans — for  example,- Mr.  Payne  Kpight,* 
Bishop  Thirl  wall*!  and  others — ^the  man 
who  w^ote  the  Odyssey  was  not  the  same 
ipan  who  Wrote  the  Iliad^  but  another  of  the 
same  name,  who  lived  a  long  time  after 
Homer  I.,  and  wrote  so  exceedingly  like 
him  that  almost  all  the  world  have  confound* 
ed  them  together,  like  two  single  gentlemen 
rolled  into  one ;  and,  lastly,  the  same  scho- 
larsi  and  many  ethers,  hold  it  clear  that  the 
man  who  wrote  that  book  of  the  Odyssey,  in 
which  the  above  quoted  passage  occurs,  was 
neither  Homer  I.,  nor  Homer  II.,  but  an« 
other  man,  again,  whom  we  may  properly 
call  Homer  III.  So  that  possibly; — though 
we  do  not  warrant  it---the'  tradition  from 
Homer  I.  maybe  true,  howevei:  inconsistent 
with  the  apocryphal  written  word  of  the  two 
later  Pharaohs;  and  Mr.  Acland  may,  as 
we  said  before,  possibly  not  have  wasted  his 
sympathy  and  admiration. 


*  Fron  the  earliest  times  great  intereet  bu  at- 
tacbed  to  the  spot  in  which  the  aaheg  of  Achillei 
were  deposited.  Len  doabt  has  been  thrown  on 
the' identity  oT  this  tottib  tb^n  on  that  of  any  other 
■He  on  the  Plain.  The  name  of  Achillea  has  been 
handed'  down  with  sttch 
throoglL  all  ages— 

(Impiger,  iracundus,  inezorabilis,  aeer. 
Jura  negat  oibi  nata,  nihil  non—  7) 
that  his  grave  has  ever  formed  an  .object  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  great  men  by  whom  it  has 
been  successively  visited.     Homer*  (that    is,  the 
third  of  the  name)  •  points  it  out  distinctly.' 


e4  it ;  and  he  gives,  the  distance  between.  tke$e  two, 
from  the  tombs  of  Achilles  to  the  town  of  Rhcstei. 
am,  at  sixtv  stadia ;  and  here,  he.  says,  was  the  ha- 
Ven  of  the  Greeks,  distant  from  Novum  llioni  twelve 
stadia  ;  but  from  the  old  town  or  Ilium  thirty  more, 
Ida-wards.*' 


Well,  we  have  no  objection,  and  are  glad 
of  it ;  and  only  hope  that  it  was  not  with 
Mr.  Acland  a9  with  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  tomb  of  Collias  was  -shown,  and  who 
wept  tears  of  regret  and  admifation  over  the 
poet's  ashes ;  but  who,  whilst  so  weeping, 
was  addressed  by  the  sexton  with  a — *  Lord, 
Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  ihai  ip  the  grave 
of  old  Collins  the  cobbler ;  Collins  the  acoi- 
lard  lies  yolider ;  I  do  not  precisely  mind 
where!* 

^Taming  still  to  the  right  (about  NJJ.E.),  we. 
have  before  us  the  Hellespont,  backed  by  the  Tbra- 
eian  Chersonesei  and  bounded  to  the  east  by  the 
high  ground  above  the  second  headland  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Dardanelles* '  This  headland  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  Rhceteium  of  the  ancient^.*— p.  38. 

Mr.  Acland  then  qtloteB  the  passage  (II, 
S'  30-36)  descriptive  of  the  manner  and 
place  in  which  Greek  ships  were  drawn  up 
9wapya»Q¥  ikpai — and  then  proceeds : — • 


There  is  some  inaccuracy .  of  langiiMige 
here.  The  reader  must  naturally  soppeae 
that  the  space  between  the  tomb  of  Achillea 
and  the  town  of  Rho^teium  is  coromenstiutite 
with  that  between  the  promontories  of  Si« 
geium  and  Rhceteium,  becatijse  it  is  said  that 
Strobo  '  givea  the  distance  between  these  two 
at  sixty  stadia/  Now  the  sixty  stadia  are 
measured  by  Strabo  from  the  toton^Rhc^eium 
(It'GhelnUs)  to.  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  seven  miles,  agreeably  to  Mr. 
Acland's  scale.  These  points/ therefore*  it 
is  clear,  do  not  represent  the  icpa«  of  Homeft 
nor  could  the  Greek  army  have  been  incom- 
moded upon  a  shore  of  such  extent.  The 
RhcBtean  promontory  was,  of  course,  upon 
the  theory  of  the  old  bay  being  filled  up  by 
alluvial  dbpoait,  immediately  Mow  what  i* 
called  the  iBkmteium,  or  tomb  of  Ajax,  under 
which,  according  to  the  same  system,  the 
united  stream  of  Simois  and  Scamander  flow- 
ed into  the  Hellespont.  Thus  stated,  the 
unvaiying  venera^on^  mouth  of  the  supposed  bay  between  the  hcp^ 
would  have  measured  a  little  more  than  |wo 
miles,  which  space,  again,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  would,  as  Coloniel  Leake  observes, 
be  reduced  by  the  river  on  the  left,  apd  the 
hill  of  the  Achilleium  on  the  right,  to  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

The  following  passage,  written  on  the 
spot,  is  valuable  as  supporting  the  conjecture 
of  the  old  bay  having  been  filled  up : — 


'  Although  the  names  of  the  promontories  are  not 
here  given,  it  has  been  oniversallj  believed  that  they 
were  Sigeium  and  RhoBtcioro.    Strabo  never  do^t. 


*  Prolegomen.  ad  Homerum. 
t  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  fU4. 


'  Immediately  beloy^  the  windmilla  on  Ysnicher 
are  the  tumuli  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  one  of 
them  being"  close  to  the  sea.  The  Mender^,  or  Si- 
mois,  is  emptyinfr  itself  by  many  mouths,  of  which 
all  are  to  the  east  of  tlie  castle,  except  one  channel, 
which  runs  in  a  northwest.directfon  nearer  to  Sigei- . 
uni.  From  the  chaiacter  of  the  country,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  land  here  has  encroached  upon  the 
sea,  and  agreeably  to  this  condusion,  the  line  of 
newer  soil  appears  to  be  clearly  marked  for  some 
distance  down  the  plain.  On  the  new  alluvial  de- 
posit no  trees  are  growing,  and  it  is  edged  landwsrd 
by  small  sleep  headlands,  jas  at  SigeiUin,  running 
out  into  the  fli^t  plain.  In  #ome  places  these  grassv 
steeps  are  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  high,  and  rise^  al- 
most shefir  from  the  plain.* — ^p.  30. 

These  appearances  are  remarkable,  and 
we  wonder  they  escaped  the  notice,  or  the 
mention  at  least,  of  Colonel  Leake.  We  ob- 
serve, however,  that  Mr.  Acland*s  Map  does 
not  agree  with  his  Description  in  one  or  two 
particulars ;  hut  this  we  attribute  to  mere  in* 
advertence,  or  want  of  minute  drawing.  The 
Map  represents  a  single  mouth  of  the  Men- 
der^ to  the  east  of  Koum  Kal6.  Where  are 
the  Vmany  nKMitbs  T  A  more-serious  ^mis- 
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sion  18  the  channel  of  the  Mendei^  ^hich  is 
said  to  run  in  a  north-west  direction  nearer 
to  Yenicher,  and  of  course  to  the'  west  of 
Eoum  KaI6.  As  this  latter  channel  is  also 
unnoticed  by  Leake^  we  feel  in  some  dopbt 
as  to  what  the  fact  is  with  respect  to  it, 

Mr.  Acland  adopts  the  theory,  now  gene- 
rally received,  as  to  the  names  and  course  of 
the  Simois  and  Scamander,  namely,  that  the 
river  Menderd,  which  rises  under, Motint 
'  GargajuSy  Cotylus,  or  Eaz*Dagh,  passes  to 
tKe  east  of  Bounarbashi,  and  flows  info  the 
sea  to  the  east  of  Koum  Kal6,  is  the  Simdis 
of  the  Iliad  ;  and  that  the  small  stream,  now 
called  Bounarbashi-Kshai,  which  rises  from 
springs  immediately  adjoining  on  the  west  to 
tno  vHlage  of  Bounarbashi,  and  JQows  through 
marshes  into  the  Mender^  not  yery  far  from 
Tenicheri  is  the  divine  Scamander.  Colo- 
nel Leake  makes  this  latter  streaip  join  the 
Menderd  in  two  channels;  Mr.  Acland  in 
one  only.  Now,  upon  these  geographical 
facts  the  common  reader  of  the  Iliad  nnds  a 
difficulty :  for,  when  he  sees  Hector  fighting 
on  the  lefl  of  the  whole  battle,  bv  the  banks 
of  the  Sci^mander  (II.  A'.  197«)  and  is  in- 
structed by  Rennell  and  Leake  that  *  the  left' 
in  Homer  always  means  the  left  of  the 
Greeks,  that  is,  the  east  of  their  catnp,  he 
cries  out,  despairingly* '  Where,  then,  is  the 
river  ?' —   ^ 

In  lovam  convenos  ;^-4it  iUi  dextrs  jaoebat 
Uod». 

There  19  no  river  now  where  it  ought  Vo  be, 
and  the  mischief  is,  there  is  a,  river  resolute- 
ly flowing  away  to  the  right  of  the  Greek  en 
campment,  where,  it  is  clear,  it  has  no  busi 
ness  to  be.  I»  these  Circumstances,  ex- 
tremely distressing  to  every  orthodox  believer 
in  Homer,  the  geographers  come  to  the 
rescue^  and  they  aver  as  a  fact,  which  we 
have  no  means  of  gainsaying,  thtit  true  it  is, 
that  the  Scamander — the  two  rivera  so  called 
after  their  junction — in  the  time  of  Homer 
flowed  to  the  eait  of  the  Greeks,  under  the 
RhcBtejan  cape,  but  that,  since  that  time,  the 
same  river  ha? — and,  by  the  by,  as  early  as 
the  age  of  Strabo  must  have* — changed  its 
course,  and  crept  over  to  the  west  side  of  the 
plain  and  the  bay.— Q.  E.  D. 

Mr.  Acland,  a  littleaAer  wards,  on  coming 
round  to  the  springs  of  Bounarbashi  (Spring- 
head,) takes  up  the  subject  again : — 

*  Assuming  tbat  Truy  stood  here  (Boanarbashi,) 
we  onght  to  find  the  sources  of  the  ^Scamander  at 
th^-OQtskirtflof  the  city.* 

[We  would  here  just  venture  to  ask, 
whether,  in  reference  to  the  assertion  (II.  M^ 
1^21i)  that  *the  Scamander  flowed /row 

•Trots,  e.  Ik— <7r*  M  n  Ztyttoy  UitiSaou 


the  IdiBon  mauntain$-'^<'^i  ^  ^lUitap  dftw 
i\ai€  wfiopiown — ^Mjr.  Aclaud  considers  the  site 
of  these  springs  fairly  reconcileable  with 
itt]— 

•  According^ly,  we  do  find  a  river  springing^  from  tiV'o 
principal  sources,  both  of  them  amonff  the  trees 
seen  to  the  right  of  the  village  of  BouparbashL  The 
south-eastern  source  ispaes  from  namereus  chinks 
in  the  ground,  and  is  that  which  Sir  W.  Ckll  and 
others  consider  a  warm  ipring^  the  other  gushcni 
out  from  holes  in  a  rock,  and  flows,  even  from  its 
fountain-head,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  tui;n  a  miU. 
A  few  willows  and  fif.  trees  stand  near  the  deep  pool 
which  is  formed  by  the  cold  spring  on  its  first  rising 
from  the  earth,  while  the  warm  spring  is  shaded  by 
a  vegetation  more  luxuriant  than  iaprodnced  oi|  any 
other  spot  in  the  noijj^bbourhood. . . .  The  accpunU 
of  travellers  vary  very  much  as  'to  whether  either  of 
these  springs  be  really  warm  or  not.  Sir  W.  Cell 
quotef  several  observations  on  the  subject,  and 
thence  deduces  that  the  springs  are  of  the  same  reoZ 
temperature,  although  he  names  the  one  group  the 
warm,  the  other  the  cold,  spurce  of  the  Scamander.*. 

It  is  with  equal  surprise  and  regret  that 
we  look  in  vaiD  fbr  Mr.  Acland's  own  testi- 
mony upon  the  point.  If  he  had  but  scooped 
up  some  water  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and 
told  us  how  it  felt  and  tasted  from  each 
source,  it  would  have  been  evklence.  Ma|or 
E.  Napier,  whose  very  beautiful  picture-like 
chart  of  the  Troad*  we  have  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  seeing,  says  that  all  tlie  springs  he 
tasted  were  cool.  We  wish,  also,  that  Mr* 
Acland  had  been  more  precise  in  distinguish- 
ing between  the  two  sources;  for,  on  a 
comparison  of  this  passage  with  Leake's 
description,  wc  are  completely  pgzzled. 
The  Colonel  says,  that  the  water  from  the 
hot  source  *  appeara  in  a  deep  basin,'  or  *  a 
single  deep  pool ;'  that  from  the  cold  sources 
forms  a  *  broad  shalbw  piece  of  water,  ter- 
minating in  a  stream ;'  and  he  identifies 
the  *  Forty  Fountains'  with  the  latter,  or 
cold  source.  Mr.  Acland,  as  we  have  seen, 
connects  'the  deep  pool*  with  Mhe  cok) 
spring;'  and  he  se^ms  to  give  the  name, 
•  Forty  Springs,'  to  both  sources;  at  least, 
we  are  unable  to  distinguish  the  source  to 
which  he  wouki  in  particular  apply  it.  After 
stating  Sir  W.  6ell's  opinion  that  there ,  is 
no  real  difference  of  temperature  in  llie 
sources,  Mr.  Acland  quotes  GelJ,  as  having 
the  following  passage  :— 

<  It  seems  sufficient  to  justify  Homer*s^  expres- 
sion, that  a  difference  of  temperature  was  believed, 
and  that  an  occasional  appearance  of  vapour  over 
one  source  ,was  often  observed  by  the  natives ;  for 
the  poet,  pVobablj,  would  flatter  the  local  preju- 
dices, even  if  he  had  examined  the  fountains  so 
attentively  as  to  be  convinced  that  the  warmth  of 
all  th^  sources  Was  the  nme.* 

*  Sufficient  to  justify  Homer's  expression  1* 
Alas!  we  hope  so;  or  else. the  good  man 


t  It  is  much  to  be  wished  t)iat  this  chart  should 
be  lithographed  and  publiriied.  ^^  ^V-. ^T ^ 
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win  have  used  more  unjuatifiable  expressions 
than  any  other  person  of  equal  respectability 
in  the  range  of  our  acquaintance.  But  Why 
does  Mr.  Acland  quote  this  passage  as  from 
Sir  W.  Geli  ?  These  appear  to  be  Colonel 
Leake's  words/who,  after  all,  thinks  there 
iv  a  dtfl^rence  in  the  temperature  of  the 
sources.*  And  although  many  prejudices, 
local  and  foreign,  now  exist  which  ma^  be 
flattered  by  supposing  these  identical  springe 
to  be  thbse  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  may  we 
ask  what  local  prejudk^s  £fo«er  could  have 
found  existing  upon  the  subject,  unless  we 
seriously  believe  that  the  pirrsuit  of  Hector 
by  Achilles  is  an  historical  fact,  known  to 
the  natives  before  the  Iliad  was  composed^ 
Is  it  not  Homer  himself  who  has  pirejudiced 

OS? 

*  At  no  greftt  distance  from  their  eonrcee  thje 
■pringi  unite,  snd  form  that  eomtant  and  elear-Jlow. 
ing  ffreom  wfaieh  we  have  described  as  emptying 
itself  in  the  preeent  day  into  the  iBgean.  Strangely 
ii  it  coolraated  with  its  "beloved  brotliet,  the 
SlmoiBk"  which  in  the  rainy  season,  bemg  at  some 
poinU  a  hundred  vards  wide,  rushee  hipidly  from 
the  mouii,tainB,  and  at  g«ch  times,  being  quite  im. 
pasHfciylo,  roUa  heavy  ttones  in  its  headlong  oooiae. 
It  is  to  this  day  exinctly  what  Homer  describes  it :— ; 

*£X«*«»»y»'«»«,  «•  '.  V  (II.  ^'.^^  *^-) 
Which  description  so  exactly  suits  these  two  riven^ 
even  in  their  present  state,  tliat  any  addition  is 
0ap«rflcions.*->-pp.  41,  43. 

It  may  be  so ;  but  we  must  acknowledge, 
with  our  understanding  of  the  Greek,  that 
we  should  have  great  diflSculty  in  proving 
the  Seamander  to fe  a  'clear-flowing stream,' 
from  the  passage  in  question  ;  although,  no 
doubV  ^he  Bouharbashi-chai  is  so.  In  plain 
Ionic  the  sense  is,  •  Siraojs,  you  knock  him 
down,  and  I,  Scamander,  will' choke  him  V — 

*V^  y V  •*«  Binv  XfCLLixunvlyta^  oiht  ri  d6os 
drtf^  Tt6xffk  ica\d'  H  irov  ftiXa  »gt6et  XtfivriS 

iX\l{ai'  r6ffffftv  9livt¥  Kodvmfi^  ffaAvi//ci>. 

!a??i\  ^**^  '^^^  ^  ^^  «trength.  his  beanty  nought 
BhaU  profit  him,  or  his  resplendent  arms : 
For  I  will  bury  them  in  slime  and  ooze. 
And  I  will  overwhelm  himself  with  soil, 
Sa^ds  heaping  o'er  him,  and  atonnd  him  sandi 
Iafinite,^that  no  Greek  ehall  find  his  hones, 
For  ever  4n  my  bottom  deep  immer9ed.*^Couiper. 

Langua^  ihis  which  it  would  be  very 
proper  for  the  Cam  to  use  whea  it  comes  to 
pray  in  aid  of  the  Isis  against  a  Pariiamen- 
tary  Coftimis8ioner,^but  which  seems.  \o  us 
that  a  « clear.flowing  stream'  could  not  em- 
pwy  in  public  withbut  forgetu'ngits  manners. 


•  A»ia  Minor,  pp.  283, 284. 

t  The  Scoliast  explains  this  word  by  •  rov  nXfiBovt 
T«v  TnXov;  tho  quantity  of  Mun ;  and  Major  Napier, 
in  the  United  States  Gazette  (July)  confirms  the 
Scholiast.  The  Scamander^  he  says,  mnson'a 
muddy  bottom. 


We  now  look  N»  W.  and  see  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  the  Giwrnbreek-Mou,  which 
Mr.  Acland,  following  Le  Chevalier  and 
Gell,  identifles  with  the  Tliymirius.  The 
name  would  seem  to  prove  it;  but  the  Menr 
der^  may  serve  to  rnake  us  cautious  about 
resting  a  theory  x>n  identity  of  similarity  of 
name  within  this  masic  Plain ;  and  Strabo 
pretty  clearly  took  tn6  Giumbreck-sou  Jot 
the  Simois  itself. 

Mr.  Acland,  in  merely  stating  that  his 
view  is  inconsistent  with  Strabo's  topography, 
om^ts  to  observe,  that,  although  in  conse- 
quence  of  hot  having  hit  upon  the  modern 
theoiy  of  the  change  of  name  and  course  of 
the  Simois,  Strabo  was  wrong  iii  confound- 
ing the  latter  river  with  the  GtumhrecksoUf 
yet  there  is  no  reason  why  his  misconcep- 
tion as  to  the  Pagus  Iliensium  being  the 
site  of  the  Homerb  Troy  should  make  his 
authority  of  no  weight  as  to  the  position  of 
another  fiver.     The  Thymbrius  was  a  river 
known  by  that  name  in  Strabo's  own  day  ; 
and  the  only  question  is,  which  of  the  mo- 
dern streanis  be  designates  by  th&t  name. 
Colonel  Leake  considers  it  clear  that  Stra- 
bo's  Thymbrius    id   the  Eamera-saUy  the 
same,  we  presume,  as  the  Kalifaili'Chai  of 
Mr.  Acland's  Map.      The  village  of  Tchi- 
blak  and  the  site  of  Novum  Ilium  next  ap- 
pear, althooeh  not  placed  in  respect  of  each 
other  as  in  (Lionel  Leake's  map. .   It  is  well 
known  that  the  people  of  Novum  Ilium  cdn- 
tende^l  in  Strabo's  time,|  that  their  town  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Troy ;  a  pretension  which^ 
as  Mr.   Acliind  justly  observes,  helped  to 
falsify  the.  geography  of  the  whole  Plain. 
Strabo  hin^self  thought  the  Pagus  Iliensium, 
4  rwr'lXiiwyicv^ih  to  be  the  site  of  Troy;  it 
was  thirty  stadia,  or  about  three  miles  and 
a  half,  from  New  Ilium.       We  scarcely 
know  whether   Mr.  .\cland   means  to  mdi- 
cate  Pagus  Iliensium  by  Eskt  Atcke  Kioi[ 
or  not.      It  is  the  name  marked  in  Leake's 
map  for  Pagus ;  but  then  the  Colonel  places 
another  Jltcl^  Kioi  to  the  south  of  the  for- 
mer, or  Pagus,  and  of  course  nearer  to  Bou* 
narbashi.      We  think  Mr.  AcUnd  should 
have  clearly  pointed  put  Pagus  in  his  naap, 
as  it  is  an  important  point  in  relation  to  the 
Trojap  Plain. 

Sir  William  Geir  marks  the  Batieia  at 
the  foot  Of  the  hill  on  which  the  ruins  of 
Novum  Ilium  are  found.  Mr.  Acland  says, 
*  A  lumnlus  docs  exist  near  it;  bvianyaU 
tempi  to  iden0y  a  $poi^  poirUed  oui  by  evi' 
dence  so  acofUyas  Ihalt  whichwe  possess^  seems 
nearly  hopeless.* 

Say  •  uuerry  hopeless,'  Mr.  Acland — and 
Amen  to  it.      . 

And  now — ^passing  CnllicolonS,  or  the 
Beautiful  Hill,  for  which  Mr.  Acland  shows 
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*  a  height  of  peculiar  beauty,  on  the  other 

side  of  the  Mender^  just  to  the  lef^  of  the» 
hill  of  Bounarbashi,' — nuzgnum  implevimus 
orhem ; — and  looking  from  *  Ninny's  tomb* 
E.S.B.,  with  our  backs  to  the  blue  £g^an, 
we  gaze — at  least  we  hope  we  gaze— on  the 
site  of  sacred  Troy.  The  Bcsbbu  gate  is 
marked,  and  a  good  guess  made  at  the  Eri 
neos,  or  wild  fig-tree.  Troy  stood  on  the 
hifl  of  Bounarbashi— /rtfJiMrf  Bryantita — re^ 
darnel  licet  Homerus  ipse ;  or  rather,  reter- 
end  Shade  !  *  the  ignorant  i^hnpsode  who  in- 
terpolated the  i^  «*^fy  trf»<A«<rT'«»  which  even 
Plato  and  Strabo  took  for  thy  genuine  scrip- 
ture! 

•  The  hill  of  boanarbuhi,'  wfK  Mr,  Acland, 
*hm«  just  Uwt  charkcter  which  woiud  havd  nirgest. 
ed  it  to  the  aDcidnta  ms  ^  proper  nite  for  %  town. 
Fl^ed  on  the  edge  of  a  fine  river,  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  ravine,  wheiice  that  riv^r  flows,  Iwcked 
hy  well  wooded  monntaina,  which  would  supply 
both  Himber  and  fuel,  it  rises  to  a  oommknding 
height  (nearly  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea), 
whioh  on  the  southern  and. eastern  sides  is  so  steep 
and  craggy  as  to  be  nearly  inaccessible.' 

Strabo,  howeveri  referring  to  Plato's  fan- 
cy of  the  three  stsges  of  civilization  being 
indicated  in  the  three  sites  of  the  Trojan, 
tribe  or  people  ; — ^the  first,  when  they  dwett 
in  caves,  amongst  the  highest  crags  of  Ida ; 
the  seeond,  when  Dardanus  built  his  city  ioi 
the  lower  parts  of  the  mouniain,'<iXX' /«•♦»«- 
pti«rw'irMy,.*-.says  the  third  city,  that  of  Bus, 
exempli^ed  the  life  in  the^  plains,  ra*  iy  vt^foic 

*  For  ihey  report,'  says  he,  *'that  Ilus  was 
the  founder  of  Ilium,  and  that  the  citytook 
its  name  from  him  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
on  thai  account  he  was  buried  in  th^  middle 
of  the  plain,  because  he  first  had  the  confi- 
dence to  establish  his  colony  (or  build  his 
town)  in  the  plains-^  foli  rUUn  eisrSai  r^if  «a- 
«»*/».»    {Troas,o.{.) 

*  Thees  featores,*  Mr.  Acland  continues,  *  are  to 
be  fbnnd  in  no  other  part  of  the  whole  plain ;  and 
whatever  be  the  di^rencQ  ^f  ancient  authors  as  to 
the  position  of  Trey,  I  am  convinced  that  no  one, 
l>earing  in  mind  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient 
town*— wood,  water,  fertile  gronud,  and  a  strong 
acropolis,  oonld  fix  on  any  site  te  the  whole  plain 
so  oomptetely  answering  these  conditions  as  the 
hill  of  Bounarhashi ;  mot  if  he  eonnder*  the  pointe 
which  have  been  already  fixed,  caiUd  he  discover  any 
hill  answering  these  conditions,  except  that  flow  in 
qmssHon.* 

We  entirely  agree,  though  the  argument 
seems  almost  as  circular  as  the  Panorama 
itself.  That  riveV  is  the  Simois;  these 
springs  are  the  sources  of  the  Scamander ; 
therefore,  the  hill  between  then)  is  the  site 
of  Troy,  Or  thus:— on  thai  hill  Troy 
stood ;  therefore,  this  muslh^  the  source  of 
the  Scamander;  and  therefore,  again,,  that 
river  yonder  must  be  the  Simois, 


•This  If  strong  evidence,' ^sayi  Mr.  Aeland, 
when  plaeed  in  conjonction  with  Homei's  account 
of  the  city.  The  city  was  rtxj  high  (i«p«r<ni),  h« 
says ;  moreover,  it  was  windy  (4i«fi^aa>,  a  proper- 
ty well  describing  a  lofty  bill  at  the  mouth  of  a 
rarine,  sUch  as  is  this  hill  of  Bounarlwsbi*' 

We  submit,  for  the  sake  of  naere  accura- 
cy, that  in  all  the  places  to  which  reference 
i»  made  in  the  note,  d^pdrinii  or  *"  *^<«  &«pvf 
and  the  like,  do  not  ezprees  positive,  bat  re* 
lative,  elevatioo*^--tbat  is^  the  highest  part  of 
the  city ;  and  if  Mr.  Aeland  lutd  lived  in 
London  last  January,  he  would  have  feh 
that  a  city  in  a  pkun  my  be  aa  windy  as  the 
hill  of  Bounarhashi  itsel£ 

Mr.  Aeland  also  quotestfrom  the  Odyssey 
(6'^06);  but,  recollecting  the  argument  and 
conclusion  of  the  eminent  Engluh  scholar! 
before  mentioned — according  to  Whom  the 
author  of  the  Odyssey  lived  a  Century  or 
more  after  the  author  of  the'Iliad»  and  had, 
in  all  likelihood,  nevef  •oroesed  the  iBgean 
— wo  think  it  as  well  to  decline  adverting  to 
the  passage  more  particularly  on  the  present 
occasion. 

•  But,  after  all,'  ootidudes  ottf  yottig  traveller^ 
*  the  negative  evidence  is  the  stroBgest.  If  Boun- 
arhashi be  not  thjB  site  of  Troy,  what  is  7' 

Dr.  Johnson  used  the  same  argument: 
'  If  Shakspeare  <)id  not  write  Titus  Addio* 
nicus,  who  did  V  To  which  appeal  to  hu- 
man ignorance  we  have  always  thought  the 
best  apswer, — ^*I  don't  know.'  Consider 
for  a  moment:  the  Iliad  let  its  composition 
bave  Iwen  what  it  may,  is  upon  the  lowest 
computation  (that  of  Herodotus),  2,700 
years  eld ;  ft  ever)r where  treats  the  Mon 
and  the  action  of  its  song  as  rempte  from 
its  own  date,—  ,  ^ 

it  is  a  poem  in  which  gods  and  goddesses 
quarrel  and  fight  with  each  other,  and  with 
men;'  in  which  rivers  flow  back warda> over 
meuntains;  in  which  hoiaee  talk  and  shed 
te&rs :  it  celebrates  a  city,.of  which  2,200 
years  ago,  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  every 
vestige  had  disappeared,  etiam  periere  r^ 
9US,  and  the  site  of  which  Alexander,  and 
Julius  Caesar,  and  Strabo-^-^ccomplished 
men,  and  lovers  of  Homer — ^totally,  it  seems^ 
mistook;  that  site^  moreover,  so  described^ 
that  learned  men,  to  whom  Greek  was  a  na- 
tive tongue,  misconstrued,  as  we  are  told, 
the  language  of  the  description  in  an  appa^ 
rently  very  plain  passage ;  so  much  soy  that 
Strabo  pronounced  Mitf  to  be  essential  to  the 
site  of  the  Homeric  Troy^  which  Mr.  Ao* 
land,  following  Colonel  Leake  and  others^ 
admits,  in  reference  to  the  hill  of  Bounar- 
hashi, to  be  i$npo$nhle;  we  naean  its  being 
v«^<^M^ — such  that  a  foot*race  around  it 
was    praoticable.      The    Greek    geogm 
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oher,  amongst  otber  reasons^  urges  that 
rCdvutn  Ilium  could  not  be- on  th^  site  of 
Troy ;  *  for  it  is  not/  he  says,  •  »c/>«>»/«»f,  on 
account  of  the  contiilued  ridge  of  land ; 
but  the  old  Ilium  \»  described  as  having  ('x«) 
an/^i^^M<r-'*  Whereas  the  English -travel ler- 
says,  *  The  noUon,  which  at  school  we  have 
bee/1  taugh^  that  Hector  was  pursged  thrice 
round  the  cityr  is  neither  probablcr  nor  (sup- 
posing we  have  found  the  real  site  of  Troy) 
possible.^  And  he  acccordingly  construes 
rpic  "SipiifMio  rtfx<»  wi^i  itpffi^nf^  *  they  thrlco  :ran 
a  circling  course  Ti^orthe  city  of  Priartk:' 
although  Aristotle  and  Strabo,  the  for. 
mer  a  traveller  in  the  Troad,  Understood  the 
words  as  expressing  a  course  roiund  the 
city ;  although  Euripides,  ia  error»  no  doubt, 
as  to  the  Homeric  fiictt  says  that  Achilles 
even  drove  his  ^hariot  r.ound  the  city,  using 
the  same  preposition,^ — 

-    -  Ti¥  ittpi  tttyn 

OKicvTt  it^ptSin  itats  iX(cf  OhtHn-^Androm.,  107.) 
and  although  Virgil|  in  the  same  vein,  has— 

*  Ter  eiretm  Iliaeos  npUverat  Heciora  diiiroi.* 
Consider  these  inerely  external  mattem  of 
fact;  rememberhkg, as  Mr.  Aclandobserves^ 
*  how  rapidly  soil  accumulates  about  ancient 
sites,  and  how  easily  mounds  are  formed 
where  valleys  existed  before;'  and  surely 
we  m^y  venture  to  suggest,  that  where  negar' 
live  evidence,  such  as  this,  is  the  strongest 
in  the  ease,  none  of  the  evidence  can  be 
very  strong. 

Consider  farther  that  your  single  authority 
is  a  body  of  the  most  antique  pagan  heroic 
poetry — so  transcendant  indeed  in  its  merit 
as  such,  that  the  world  can  give  no  fitting 
epithet  to  Homer  but  the  echo  of  the  name 
— yet,  withal  conceived  iii  a  spirit  of  un- 
daunted fiction,  which  scrupled  nothing, 
from  [high  Olvmpgs'  top  to  lowest  Hades, 
BuitcNi  to  the  alUjustifying  purposes  of  poetic 
genius ;  that  this  your  poet  nvas  aot  bound 
by  any  poetic  law  exactly  to  observe,  even 
if  he  precisely  knew,  all  the  local  peculiari* 
ties  of  the  suppose(j  scene  of  his  action,  so 
Hm  he  did  not  violate  dramatic  probability, 
nor  outrage  any  received  belief  in  his  au- 
ditors, or  if  you  will,  readers  ;  that  he  cer- 
tainly might,  and  probably  would,  under  the 
conditions  aforesaid,  set  up  and  pull  down, 
build  monuments  and  name  them,  give  mag- 
nificence to  a  market-town,  and  whirlpools 
to  a.  mill-stream,  just  as  the  Muse  listed; 
that,  moreover,  your  single  original  auihork 
tythat  any  such  city  as  Troy  ever  existed 
in  the  district  now  called  the  .Troad,  is  the 
Uad  itself;  (for  ^*i^  ^xm  «i{«r«'o*  dp^'^oj 

txju  «  «<X»y»r  •i  yif  tori  wtfUpojiH  d  ije*,  Sti  t^ 


irAccH,  said  Strabo ; — ^in  his  day  noi  a  ves* 
%0. remained  ;)  that  .being  a  single  wit- 
nq89^  all  it  says  must  be  heard;  and  that 
to  prove  Scamander  hy  Homer,  and  Troy 
against  him  by  Bounarbashi  hill,  is,  what 
lawyers,  we  believe,  call  contradicting  your 
own  witness,  aipd  the  world  in  general — ^bad 
reasoning.  Consider  this  without  critic  bile 
or  traveller's  zeal,  and,  inclining  for  a  while 
with  an  equal  reverence  to  the  mants  of  Le 
Chevalier  and  Bryant, say— whetherthat  may 
not  possibly  be  true  which  a  writer,  highly 
respected,  and  not  more  highly  than  he  de- 
serves, at  Oxford,  suggested  upon  another 
passage — &  IIAASAZ:  nmHn  'H^ANILEN. 

Colonel  Leake  says,  that  to  doubt  that  ihe 
war  of  Troy  was  a  real  event,  having  refer- 
ence to  a  real  topography,  would  shake 
the  whole  fabric  of  profane  history  1* 

We  ver0y  believe  that  it  would  not  start 
a  timber  of  th?  building.  But  we  meddle 
not  with  that  question,  exciept  to  protest 
against  the  assumption  that  the  poetic  merit 
of  the  Iliad  is  concerned  in  it,  or  in  the  con- 
troversy touching  the  author  of  that  poem. 
Be  of  which  or  what  opinion  you  may  upon 
these  points— *dash  the  poet  into  splinters 
with  Wolf,  or  cut  him  asunder  with  Payne 
Knight  and  Thirl  wall — the  poem  itself  re- 
mains as  it  was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
without  father  or  mother,  having  neither 
beginning  of  days  aor^nd  of  life— unique, 
untranslatable,  unapproachable.  We  nwy 
be  robbed  of 

•  The  blind  old  maa  of  Scto*a  rocky  isle ;' 

but  not  all  the  Wolves  in  Grermany  can,  mar 
one  of  the  immortal  dreams  which  beguiled 
him.  Mere  temperament  has  much  to  do 
in  opinions  on  these  curious  questions.  To 
many  men,  the  fine  bid  bust  of  Homer,  is  a 
conclusive  argument  for  his  individuality; 
it  was  so  to  Scott.  Tb  others,  the  union  of 
many  voices,  the  sound  of  many  waters,  is 
the  sublither  and  more  affecting'  conception 
of  the  t^o ;  it  was  so  to  Coleridge,  and  it  is 
so  to  Wordsworth.  The  controversies  to 
which  thq  scenes,  this  subjects,  and  the  com* 
position  of  these  marvellous  productions  of 
hurban  genius  have  given  birth,  must  ever 
be  interesting  to  all  scholars  as  involving  a 
world  of  history  and  philology,  and  even 
philosophy;  but  the  decision  in  none  of 
them  seems  to  us  of  any  vital  importance  to 
literature  for  the  mere  fact's  sake.  It  is  not 
for  or  against  Wolf  that  a  part  needs  be 
taken  with  warmth,  but  for  Homer  against 
Zoilus,  jn  whatever  shape  he'  appears  ;  for 
sound  old  healthful  scholarship  against  the 
charlatanism  of  science  ; — ^for  the  Mases,  in 
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short,  it  is,  tlutt  we  ought  to  fltand  up  against 
their  natural  handmaids,  but  in  these  days 
would.be  mistresses,  the  Arts. 

Thus  ii(iinded,  we  accept  with  pleasure 
and  graiitudo  such  delightful  results  of  ge- 
nial scholarship  as  these  which  Mr»  Acland 
has  now  given  us :  not  careful  to  believe 
all  that  he  believes,  yet  sympathising  with 
his  enthusiasm,  and  respecting  his  modera- 
tion.  He,  no  doubt,  will  agree  with  the 
ffreat  master  of  his  university,  that  probable^ 
impossibilities  are  more  allowable  to  a  poet 
than  possible  improbabilities  ;*  and  that  to 
test  Homer  literally  by  the  appearances  of 
the  district  between  Koun^  Kale  and  Bounar- 
bashi,  or  the  identity  of  that  district  and  its 
localities  by  Homer,  is  dealing  more  hardly 
with  both  than  they  deserve,  or  than  apy 
other  heroic  poem  or  hero,ic  scene  would 
bear.  We  should  say  for  Honier  that  you 
have  no  right  to  travel  out  of  his  record  for 
any  purpose  connected  .with  his  poem,  no 
matter  whether  he  did  or  did  not  mean  to 
describe  the  features  of  any  actual  locality. 
He 'might  take  one  of  those  features  and 
leave  another ;  he  might  be  accurate  here, 
and  fanciful  there;  he  might  combine  or 
dissociate,  or  invent ;  he  might  do  anything 
as  a  poet,  or  maker,  so  nevertheless  that  he 
lawfully  produced  a  true  effect  of  beauty  pr 
grandeur  to  the  spectator  of  the  poetic  scene. 
If  Homer  has  done  this  in  the  Iliad,  he  has 
done  enough  to  prove  himself  the  most  ac> 
complished  liar  the  world  ever  saw — 

*  QutjBic  MBMTTTtrB,  Jfc  veHsfolta  remisceV — 
that  educated  men  believe  his  word  against 
the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes. 


Art.  IlL — 1.  The  Dream  and  other  Poems, 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.      London. 

1840. 

The   Undying  One  and    other    Poems, 

London.     1837. 

2.  The  Seraphim,  and  other  Poems.     By 

Elizabeth  B.  Barrett.    London.     1838. 

Prometheus  Bound,     TraMkUedfrom  the 

.  Greek  ofJEsehylus,  dnd  Miscellaneous 

Poems.     London.     1888. 
The  Romaunt  of  the  Page.     1839. 
8.  Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  of  Seven.     By  Ma- 
ria del  Occidente.     London.     1833. 
4.  Irene,  a  Poem  in  Six  Cantos,    Miseella* 
ntaus  Poeme.  London.     1838.     (Not 
published.) 


i9tBa»€.    Poetic.  44. 
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5.  Poems.      By  Lady  Emmeline   Stuart 

Wortley.     London.     1983. 
The  Knight  and  the  Enchantress^  with 

other  Poems.  /London.     1835. 
The    Village    Churchyard^   and    other 

Poems.    London.     1885.  ' 

Fragmenis  and  Fancies,  London,.    1837. 
Hours  at  Naples  and  otiter  Poems,    hoar 

don.     lb'^1. 
Impressions  of  Italy,  and  other  Poems. 

London.     18;i7. 

6.  Solitary  Hours.    By  Caroline  SotUhey. 

London.     2nd  edition.     1839. 

T%e  Birthday,  and  other  Poems.  Lon- 
don.    183(5. 

The  Widow's  Tale^  and  other  Poems. 
London.     1822. 

Ellen  Filzarthur.    London*     1820. 

7.  Poemsy    chiefly   dramatic.      Edited  ^  by 

Thomas  Hill-Lowe,    Dean  of  Exeter. 
London.     1840. 

8.  IX  Poems.    By  V.    London.     1840.  ' 

9.  Phanlasmion.        By    Sara    Coleridge. 

London.     1837. 

Wb  feel  that  we  never  did  a  bolder  thing 
than  now  we  do,  in  summoning  these  nine 
Muses  to  our  Quarter  Sessions.  The  very 
mk  turns  blue  with  which  we  write  their 
names.         r 

It  is  easy  to  be  critical  oninen  ;  buf  when 
we  venture  to  lift  a  pen  against  women, 
straightway  apparent  fades  ^  the  weapon 
drops  pointless  on  the  marked  passage; 
and  whilst  the  mind  is  bent  on  praise  or 
censure  of  the  poem,  the  eye  swims  too  deep 
in  tears  and  mist  over  the  poetess  herself  in. 
the  frontispiece,  to  let  it  see  its  way  to  either. 
Edwin  Labdseer's  drawing  must  be  remove 
ed,  or  we  shall  hold  our  court,  like  the  Are- 
bpagites,  in  the  dark- 
Lady  Morgan  in  her  recent  work,  *  Wo-' 
man  aild  her  Master/ — which,  like  almost 
her  works,  is  very  clever  and  very  amusing, 
and  which  Is  remarkable  as  the  production  of 
a  writer  who  has  evidently  had  no  experi- 
ence of  her  subject — complains  bitterly  that 
woman  in  general,  and  English  woman  in 
particular,  are  debarred,  by  the  tyranny  of 
man,  from  the  full  use  of  their  faculties  and 
the  lawful  enjoyment  of  their  passions.  If 
the  testimony  of  the  accused  party  were  ad- 
missible, we  should  say  that,  according  to 
our  own  observation,  our  countrywomen 
have  and  exercise  a  reasonable  liberty  in  the 
particulars  to  which  Lady  Morgan  refers  ; 
nor  do  we  believe  that  any  very  considerable 
number  of  them  could  be  found  to  subscribe 
to  the  truth  of  her  complaint.  And  at  aU 
events,  we  engage  that  a  counterplea  of  <  Man 
atid  his  Mistress,'  shall  be  signed  by  an 
equal  and  respectable  number  of  our  oouq. 
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trymen.  Be  that,  however,  as  :t  may,  Lady 
Morgan  must  surely  admit  that^  io  ooe  im- 
poriant  poiaty  the  womeu  of  this  ane  and 
country  are  an  emancipated  race.  Measur- 
ing time  from  the  «  Wild  Irish  Girl  *  to 
'Woman  and  her  Master/  can  Lady  Morgan, 
with  all  her  talents,  deny  that — let  English- 
women labour  under  what  other  disabilities 
they  may — they  can,  and  they  do,  write, 
print,  and  publish  whatever  they  like  ?  Is 
there  any  fear  of  the  press  before  their  eyes  t 
Do  Reviews  fright  them  out  of  their  own 
way  7  We  declare  that,  as  we  observe,  the 
men  are  much  more  apprehensive  of  criticism 
than  their  fair  fellows,  and  take  it  worse 
when  administered.  Are  publishers  want^ 
ing  ?  There  is  Mr.  Henry  Colburn.  Are 
they  underpaid  t  They  obtain  thousands. 
Are  they  without -readers  7  We  wish  Milton 
bad  as  many. 

There  was  a  tim&— and  we  remember  it 
— ^when  matters  went  otherwise ;  when  the 
disgust  excited  by  the  female  smatterer  in 
letters  kept  the.  really  learned,  and  therefore 
modest,  woman  in  retirerpent^  when  the 
vulgar-minded  of  both  sexes  took  occasion, 
from  the  folly  of  a  few  poor  .unfeminine 
creatures,  to  sneer  at  the  very  notion  of 
learning  and  genius  in  any  woman  ;  and 
when — worst  of  all  ! — religion  was  dragged 
'  into  the  question,  and  serious  people  doubted 
whether  the  pursuit  of  literature  by  women 
were  not  incompatible  with  the  full  and 
cheerful .  performances  of  their  social  and 
domestic  duties.  That  time  is  past  in  Eng- 
land I  the  sensual  philosophy  with  which  it! 
was  80  closely  connected  has  lost  its  hold  on ! 
the  rising  spirits  of  the  age  ;  wonien  move! 
amongst  us  on  noblef  and  truer  principles,  j 
joint-heirs  with  men  who  have  begun  to 
Ibel  their  exalted  origin  and  destiny,  and  to 
recognise  that  inborn  dowry  of  spirit  and 
power,  the  existence  of  which  the   niaterial 

r^ms  of  the  last  century  had  denied  or 
ured.  A  different  tone  prevails  in  soci- 
ety upon  this  sabject ;  tho  peculiar  talents 
ofwomeh  are  acknowledged,  andthe  powers 
common  to  them  and  men  are,  in  particular 
Instances  of  exhibition,  fairly  appreciated. 
Hence  we  see  less  of  the  prating  Miss,  or 
the  elderly  young  lady  of  letters  of.  some 
years  ago,  in  proportion  as  the  really  culti- 
rated  ahd  intellectual  womao  feels  assured  of 
bar  just  place  in  all  good  company.  Afiecta- 
tion  has  disappeared  with  the  singularity  of 
position  which  provoked  it ;  and  the  woman 
of  genius  or  learning,  who  knows,  that  men 
are  convepsing  with  her  on  a  ground  of  re- 
spect and  equality,  learns  to  be  humble  and 
sincere. 

.It  is  impossible  to  read  the  works  enumer- 
ated  at  the  head  of  this  article— and  the  list 


does  not  comprise  all  the  writings  of  some  of 
the  authors — without  a  just  feeling  of  pride, 
and  something  better,  that  those  authors  are 
our  countrywomen.  The  erudition  displayed 
— or  rather  ^pparent-^n  these  poems,  is  of 
itself  such  as  only  very  accomplibhed  scho* 
lars  and  regularly  trained  stuflents  can  com* 
maodor  understand.  But, this  b  not  all,  or 
the  most  remarkable*  We  are  more  impress- 
ed with  the  power  of  thoaght  which  is  con- 
spicuous in  them,  and  the  manifokl  variety 
of  direction  which  is  given  to  it.  In  none  is 
this  more  observable  than  in  the  first  of 
Mrs.  Norton's  volumes  on  our  list. 

This  lady  is  the  Byron  of  our  modem 
poetesses.  She  has  very  much  of  that  intense 
personal  passion  by  which  Byron's  poetry 
is  distinguished  from  the  larger  grasp  and 
deeper  communion  with  man  and  nature  of 
Wordsworth.  She  has  also  Byron's  beautifnl 
intervals  of  tenderness,  his  strong  practical 
thought,  aud  bis  forceful  expression.  It  is  not 
an  artificial  imitation,  but  a  natural  parallel: 
and  we  may  add  that  it  is  this  her  latest  pro- 
duction, which  especially  induces,  seems  to 
us  to  justify  our  criticism.  The  last  three  or 
four  years  have  made  Mrs.  Norton  a  greater 
writer  than  she  was  ;  she  is  deeper,  plaiqel*, 
truer.  There  is  a  meaning,  an  allusion,  an 
aiming,  throughout  the  larger  part  of  this 
volume,  which  of  course  we  can  but  imper- 
fectly understand,  and  in  which  we  can  take 
but  the  interest  of  contemporary  .strangers  : 
yet  we  could  not  read  the  following  Dedica- 
lion  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland — most 
worthy  of  the  poetess  and  her  patron — with- 
out feeling  our  heart  swell  with  we  know 
not  what  emotion  : — 

*  Once     more,  my  harp!  once  more,  ^though.  I 
thotiffht 

Never  to  wake  thy  eileat  stringi  agahi. 
A  wandering    dream    thy  gentle    chorda  have 
wrought, 

And  my   nd  heart,  which  long  hath  dwelt  in 
pain, 
Soars,  like  a  wild  bird  ^m  a  cypreea  bough, 
Into  the  poet's  Heaven,  and  leaves  dall  grief  below  ! 

And  onto  Thee— the  beautiftil  and  pnre^ 
Whose  lot  is  cast  amid  that  baav  world 

Where  only  sluggish  Dulness  dwells  secure. 
And  Fancy's  generous  wing  is  faintly  furled  ; 

To  Thee— wboee  friendship  kept  iu  eqttal  truth 

Through  the  most  dieaiy  hour  of  my  emlnttcred 
youth — 

I  dedicate  the  lay.    Ah  !  never  hard, 

In  days  when  poreity  was  twin  with  song>; 
Nor  wandering  harper,  lonely  and  ill-starr'd, 

CheerM  by  some  castle's  chief,  and  haibour'd 
long ; 
Not  Scott's  Last  fifinotn^  in  bis  trembling  lays, 
Woke  with  a  wanner  heart  the  earnest  meed  of 

praise! 
For  easy  are  the  ahns  the  rich  man  spares 

To  sons  of  Qenius,  by  misfortune  bent, 
But  thou  gav'st  me,  what  woman  seldom  daieti 

Belief— in  spite  of  many  a  ooU  dSnentr-    jlp 
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When,  lUndsied  and  maUgned,  I  itood  apart 
Flora  those  whose  bounded  power  bath  wrung,  not 
erush'd  my  heart. 

Than,  then,  when-  eawardt  liad  away  my  name, . 

And  scoffed  to  see  ma  feebly  stem  the  tide ; 
When  some  were  kind  on  whom  I  had  no  claim, 

And  tiome  forsook  on  whom  my  love  relied. 
And  some,  wno  might  haTe  battled  for  my  sake. 
Stood  off  in  doubt  to  see  what  turn  the  world  would 
take— 

Thou  grftf««t  me  that  the  poor  do  pve  the  poor. 
Kind  worda  and  holr  wishes,  and  true  tears ; 
The  loT'd,  the  near  of  kin,  eonld  do.no  more, 
Who  chang'd  not  with  the  gloom  of  varying 
years. 
Bat  olaiig  the  closer  when  I  rtoodforlorn. 
And  bianted-£llsiidei*sdart  with  their  indignant 
■com. 

For  they  who  credit  crime  are  they  who  feel  , 
'     Their  oi0«  he»rU  weak  to  anresisted  sin  ; 
Memory,  not  judgmeat,  prompts   the   thoughts 

which  steal 
O'er  minds  like  theee,  an  easy  faith  to  win  ; 
And  tales  of  broken  troth  are  still  believ'd 
Moat  fcadUy  by  thttae  who  have  tknudmB  de- 

eeiv*d. 

Bnt  like  a  white  swan  dowQ  a  troubled  stream. 

Whose  ruffling  pinion  hath  the  power  to  fling 
Aside  thjs  turbid  dropa  which  darkly  gleam. 

And  ma^th•  freshness  of  her  snowy  wing,— > 
80  Thou,  with  queenly  grace  and  gentla  pride. 
Along  the  world's  dark  waves  in  parity,  dost,  glide  ; 

Thy  pale  and  pearly  cheek  was  never  mada 
To  crimson  with  a  faint  false-hearted  shame  ; 

Thou  didst  not  shrink — of  bitter  tongues  afraid, 
Who  \fMui  in  packs  the  object  of  their  blame ; 

To  thee  the  sad  denial  stiU  held  true, 

For  from  thine  own  good  thoughts  thy  heart  its 
mercy  drew. 

And  though  my  faint  and  tributary  rhymes 
Add  nothing  to  the  gtory  of  thy  day, 

Tet  every  Poet  hopes  that  after  ttmei 
Shall  set  some  value  on  his  votive  lay, — 

And  I  would  fain  one  gentle  deed  record 

Among  the  many  such  with  which  thy  life  is 
stored, 

80  when  these  linea,  made  in  a  moomfol  hour, 
Are  idly  open*d  to  the  Stranger's  eye, 

A  drean^  of  Thee,  arous'd  by  Fancy's  power, 
Shall  be  the  first  to  wander  floating  by ; 

And  they  who  n^ver  saw  thy  lovely  ikoe 

Shall  pause— to  eoajure  up  a  vision  of  its  grace  !*' 

The  dream  so  dedicated  is  a  very  beauti- 
fol  poem,  the  framework  of  which  is  simply 
a  lovely  mother  watching  over  a  lovely 
daughter  asleep  ;  which  daughter  dreams, 
and  when  awakened  tells  her  dream  ;  which 
dream  depicts  the  bliss  of  a  first  love  and  an 
early  union,  and  is  fottowed  by  the  mother's 
admonitory  comment,  importing  the  many 
accidents  to  which  wedded  happineds  is 
liable,  and  exhorting  to  moderation  of  hope, 
'  and  preparation  for  severe  duties.  It  is  in 
this  latter  portion  of  the  poem  that  the  pas- 
sion and  the  interest  assumes  a  personal  hue ; 
and  passages  occur  whicb  sound  like  jave^ 
lins  hurled  by  an  Amazon.    Thus  :— 


*  Heaven  give  thee  poverty,  disease,  or  death* 
fiaoh  varied  ill  that  waits  on  human  breath. 
Rather  than  bid  thee  linger  out  thy  life 
In  the  long  toil  of  such  unnatural  strife.   . 
To  wander  through  the  world  unreconcifd,' 
Heart- weary  as  a  spirit-broken  child, 
And  think  it  were  an  hour  of  bliss  like  heaven. 
If  thou  couldstdte — ^forgiving,  and  forgiven,-^ 
Or  with  a  feverish  hope,  of  anguish  born, 
(Nerving  thy  mind  to  tipel  indignant  scorn 
Of  all  the  cruel  foea  that  twixt  ye  stand. 
Holding  thy  heartstrings  with  a  reckless  habd,) 
Steal  to  hie  presence,  now  aneeen  so  Icrng, 
And  claim  Mt  mercy  who  bath  dealt  the  wnmg ! 
Into  the  achin|r  depths  of  thy  poor  heart 

Dive,  as  it  were,  even  to  the  roota  of  pain. 
And  wrench  up  thoughts  that  tear  thy  aoul  apart,. 

And  bum  like  fire  through  thy  bewildef^i  braia. 
Clothe  them  in  passbnate  words  of  wild  appeal 
To  teach  thy  fellow-creature  how  to  feel, — 
Pray,  weep,  exhaust  thyself  in  -maddening  teassi— 
Recall  the  hopes,  the  influencee  of  years,— 
Kneel,  dash  thyself  upon  the  senseless  gfoand. 
Writhe   as  the     worm    writhes   with    dividing 

wound, — 
Invoke  the  heaven  that  knowa  thy  sorrow's  tnith. 
By  all  the  softening  memories  of  youth — 
By  every  hope  that  eheer'd  thine  earlier  day— 
^y  every  tear  that  washes  wrath  a#ay— 
By  every  old  remembrance  long  gone  by-^ 
By  every  pang  that  makes  thee  yearn  to  die  ; 
And  learn  at  length  how  deep  and  stem  a  blow 
Man's  hands  can  strike,  and  Vet  no  pity  show  !*<— 
7Ae£>rwm^p*58. 

There  are  many  such  passages  as  this  \ 
and  we  think  we  shall  advantageojLisly  dis. 
play  Mrs.  Norton's  varied  powers  by  im- 
mediately contrasting  it  with  one  of  those 
many  tender  p&uses  which ^ lie  islanded 
amidst  the  arrowy  rushing  of  her  passion  : — 

•  Oh !  1  wilight !  Spirit  that  dost  render  birth 
To    dim    enchantroonta  ^    meltuig   heaven   with 

earth. 
Leaving  on  eraggy  hiUa  and  running  streams 
A  softness  like  the  atmosphere  of  dreams ; 
Thy  hour  to  all  is  weleome !    Faint  and  swee 
Thy  light  faXU  round  the  peasant's  homeward  feet! 
Who,  sitfw  returning  from  his  task  of  toil. 
Sees  the  low  sunset  gild  the  cultured  soil. 
And,  tho*  such  radiance  lonnd  him  brightly  glowsi 
Marks  the  small  spark  his  cottage  window  thrawa. 
StiU  as  his  heart  ferestaU  his  weary  paoa,' 
Fondly  ha  dreams  of  each  familiar  face, 
Reoallp  the  treasure  of  his  narrow  life. 
His  rosy  children  and  his  sunburnt  wife. 
To  whom  hio  coming  is  the  chief  event 
Of  simple  days  in  cheerful  labour  spent 
The  rich  man's  chariot  hath  gone  whirling  pa«t« 
And  these  poor  cottagers  have  only  caat 
One  careless  glance  on  all  that  show  of  pride, 
Then  to  their  taaka  tucn'd  quietly  aside  : 
But  him  they  wait  for,  him  they  welcome  home. 
Fixed  sentinels  look  forth  to  see  him  come  \ 
The  faggot  sent  for  when  the  fire  mw  dim, 
The  frugal  meal  prepared,  are  all  tot  him  ; 
For  him  the  watching  of  that  sturdy  boy. 
For  him  those  smiles  of  tenderness  and  j[oy. 
For  him — who  plods  his  sauntering  way  along, 
Whistling  the  fragment  of  some  vOlage  song ! 
Dear  art  thou  to  the  Lover,  thou  sweet  Ii|^t, 
Fair  fleeting  sister  of  the  mournful  night  X 
As  in  impatient  hope  he  stands  apart, 
Companion'd  only  by  his  teatiag  haai^  T 
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And  with  an  e^ger  fuxcy  oft  beholdb 

The  viaoa  of  a  white  robe's  fluttering  folck. 

*  •  ♦  •  •  . 

Oh !  dear  to  him,  to  all,  since  first  the  flowers 
Of  happy  Eden's  consecrated  bowers 
Heard  the  low  breeze  along  the  branches  play, 
And  God*B  voice  bless  the  cool  hoar  of  thp  day. 
For  though  that  glurious  Paradise  be  lost. 
Though   earth    by    blighting  storms  b«  roughly 

crossed. 
Though  the  long  curse  demands  the  tax  of  sin,(Q(i.) 
And  the  day's  sorrow  with  the  day  begrin, 
That  hour*  once  sacred  to  God's  presence,,  still 
Keeps  itself  calmer  from  the  to^ich  of  ill. 
The  holiest  hour  of  earth.     Then  toil  doth  cease, 
Then  from  the  yoke  ,the  oxen  find  release- 
Then  man  resU,  pausing  from  his  inany  cares* 
And  the  world  teems  with  children's  sunset  play- 
ers! 
Then  innocent  things  seek  out  their  natural  rest. 
The  babe  sinks  slumbering  on  its  mother's  breast. 
The  birds  beneath  their  leafy  covering  creep, 
Yea,  even  the  flowers  fold  up  their  buds  in  sleep ; 
And  angels,  floating  by  on  radiant  wings, 
Hear  the  low  sounds  the  breeze  of  evening  brings. 
Catch  the  sweet  incense  as  it  floats  along. 
The  inlaut's  prayer,  the  mother's  cradle-eong, 
And  bear  the  holy  gifU  to  wc^rlds  afar. 
As  things  too  sacred  for  this  fallen  star/— :ilt6.  p.  7. 

So  the  elder  Sappho : — 

^ipsif  dlvj  ^ifiis  alyaj  <plp€i{  ftaripi  valia. 

Hesperef  qui  cmlo  lucd  jucundior  ignis  7 

One  more  specimen  of  Mrs.'  rTorton's 
geDt]er  strain  must  close  our  extracts  from 
the  *  Dream.'  It  is  the  recollection  of  her 
widowed  mother  ;  and  is,  in  our  judgment^ 
pre-eminently  beautiful.  There  is  a  tender 
Crabbism.in'it  that  goes  right  to  the  heart : 

■  0(U  nnce  that  hoar,  m  sadrieas  I  retrace 
Mv  childhood's  vision  of  thy  calm  sweet  fac^ ; 
O/t  see  thy  form,  its  mournful  beaaty  shrouded 

In  thy  black  weeds,  a^d  coif  of  widow's  woe ; 
Thy  dark,  express! t^e  eyes  all  dim  and  clouded 

By  that  deep  wretchednefi  the  lonely  know ; 
Stifling  thy  grfef,  to  hear  some  i^eary  task, 

Conn'd  by  unwilling  ltp9,  with  listless  air  ; 
Hoarding  thy  means,  lest  future  need  might  ask 

More  than  the  widow*ii  pittance  then  oould  spare. 
Hidden,  forgotten  by  the  great  and  gay, 

Enduring  sorrow,  not  by  fits  and  starts, 
But  the  long  self-denial,  day  by  day, 

Alone  amidst  thy  brood  of  careless  hearts  ! 
Striving  to  guide,  to  teach,  or  to- restrain 

The  young  rebellious  spirits  crowding  round, 
Who- saw  not,  knew  not,  felt  not  for  thy  pain; 

And    could   not   comfort— 'jet    had   power  to 
wound  ! 
Ah !  how  my  selfish  heart,  which  since  hath  grown 
Familiar  witJi  de^p  trials  of  its  own, 
With  riper  judgment  looking>to  the  past,        ' 
Regrrets  the  careless  days  that  flew  so  fast,  - 
Stamps  with  remorse  each  wasted  hour  of  time. 
And  darkens  every  folly  into  crime  !' — Ibid,j  p.  13. 

Of  the  many  poems  which  flJI  the  rest  of 
this  volume,  we  ^re  unable  to  take  a  more 
particular  notice.     They  vary  considerably 


in  merit-*--some  of  them  being  equal  to  the 
best  parts  of  the  *  Dream,'  and  others  not 
rising  above  what  is  called,  we  believe,  an- 
ntMi/ Yahie.  We  are  unwilling  to  desigoale 
the  latter ;  amon^t  the  former,  we  point 
out  the  deeply-aflTecting  piece* entitled  *  Twi- 
light,' and  ^  May  Day,  1837,'— the  graceful 
and  just  tribute  to  Mr.  Rogers,  as  a  friend 
and  companion,  in  *  The  Winter's  Walk' — 
and  the  very  elegant  and  (date  considered) 
very  puzzling  poem,  *  1  cannot  love  thee.  * 
But  we  carnnot  resist  the  pleaiiure  of  quoting 
at  length  one  of  Mrs.  Norton's  sonnets, 
which,  ,for  tenderness  and  elegance,  for 
skill  and  finis  b,  is  inferior  to  nothing  she 
ever  wrote,  and  worthy  to  be  laid  up  in  ce* 
dar  with  the  best  in  our  language  : — 

-J  ■ 
*  Like  an  enfranchised  bird,  that  wildly  springs^ 

With  a  keen  sparkle  in  his  glancing  eye, 
And  a  strong  efllo^t  in  his  quivering  wi  ngs,  - 

Up  to  the  bine  yault  of  the  happy, sky  ,-^ 
So  my  enamoured  heart,  so  long  thine  own* 

At  length  from  Love's  imprisonment  set  free. 
Goes  forth  Into  the  open  world  alone, 

Glad  and  exulting  in  its  li^rty  ; 
But  likelhat  helpless  bird  (confined  so4ong. 

His  weary  wings  have  lost  all  power  to  soar), 
Who  toon  forgets  to  trill  his  joyous  song, 

Andj  feebly  fluttering,  sinks  to  earthonoemore,— ' 
3o,  from  its  former  bonds  released  in  vain, 
My  heart  still  feels  the  weight   of  that  remenbei'd 
chain.* — 

/Md..  p.289. 

We  have  a  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Norton's 
genius  as  a  poet.  We  think  that  what  she 
has  already  achieved  places  her  in  a  very 
conspicuous  position  in  the  literature  of  our 
modern  day.  She  has  youth,  health,  zeal, 
— happiness,  we ,  hope, — peAce,  we  are  as- 
sured,— before  her.  Her  reputation  for 
talent  is  established.  Now  then  it  is  that 
she  borders  on  Fame,  and  begins  to  feel 
that,  diverse  as  love  is  from  friendship,  so 
is  the  power  of  living  in  the  hearts  of  men 
from  that  of  commanding  the  favour  of  the 
town.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  latter  that 
af\er  a  certain  degree  it  admiits  pf  no  efiec- 
live  increase  ;  you  may  pour  in  nectar,  and 
it  will. run  to  waste  without  brimming  the 
cup.  It  is  all  unlike  with  that  sort  of  repu- 
tation, so  to  call  ityvvhioh  is  to  end  in  fame. 
They  may  or  may  not— more  commonly 
the  latter — set  out  together ;  but  it  is  a  truth 
as  deep  as  life  and  humanity  that  they  will 
npt^al ways  keep  in  company.  We  invite 
Mrs.  Norton  to  contemplate  a  glorious  des- 
tiny, and  to  discipline  herself  for  an  ardu- 
ous career.  She  must,  before  all  things, 
keep  in  mind  that  language  is  of  the  essence 
of  poetry  as  an  art,  and  that  inaccurate  lan- 
guage, though  dialect  to  the  age»  is  barbar- 
ism to  posterity.  Curiosity  and  the  thirst  of 
novelty  will  overlook,  and  excuse  anything 
Digitized  by  VjOO^ 
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except  ddneas  of  interest ;  bat  a  poem'  that 
18  to  live  must  be  prepared  for  those  who 
read  twice.  To '  quenci  afflictiob's  whelm- 
iog  tidty^  (p.  60)  for  evimple,  is  beyond  the 
power  of  Mrs.  Norton  or  any  one  else;  but 
a  fkUe  metaphor  may  be  corrected  or  avoid, 
ed  with  ease.  A  hint  as  to  this  is  enough. 
With  a  careful  attention  to  purity  and  cqi^ 
rectness  of  diction,  Mrs.  r^orton  ought, 
moreover,  now  to  break  through  the  narrow 
circle  of  personal  and  domestic  feelings,  and 
adventure  herself  upon  a  themia  of  greater 
variety  and  less  morbid  interesl.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  writing  always 
from  the  heart  and  always  ahout  the  heart, 
even  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  woman  of  ge- 
nius. Egotism  is  egotism  still,  disguise  it  as 
you  may,  and  the  world  is  weary  of  it  even 
before  it  ceases  to  admire.  It  is  one  thing 
to  shoot  y6ur  own  being. out wftrds,  so  that 
inanimate  nature  or  alien  life  shall  become 
a  projected  self^  reflecting  back  on  others, 
modified  and  combined,  from  rock  or  tr^e, 
from  dying  hero  or  peasant  girl,  the  emo« 
tions,  the  sympathies,  which  truly  spring 
from  you;  and  quite  another. thing  to  eddy 
round  and  round  in  an  endless  circle  of  pet. 
ty  passion,  alike  without  progress  to  any 
spiritual  end,  and  without  retrospect  to  any 
moral  source.  Imagination  is  necessary  to 
the  first ;  the  absence,  or  scanty  presence 
of  it,  is  almost  characterised  by  the  second. 
Be  simple,  be  sensuous,  be  impassioned. 
The  former  two  without  the  third  are  lifeless 
and  cold  ]  but  to  substitute  the  last  for  eith- 
er 6l  the  others  is  to  prefer  the  red  heat  of 
a  stove  to  the  cheerful  shine  of  a  candle,  or 
the  genial  shafts  of  the  sunlight.  These  few 
remarks  we  humbly  commend  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  Mrs.  Norton — 

*  Come  a  colet  che  fu  n«1  mondo  nata 
Per  aver- Mgnoria'— 

trusting  that  neither  taste  nor.  caprice^- 
aeither  public  nor  publishet — may  avail  to 
mar  her  fair  destiny. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett  who  stands  next 
in  our  list,  may  justly  claim  to  stand  alone 
any  where  else,  as  well  for  her  extraordinary 
acquaintance  with  ancient  classic  literature 
as  for  the  boldness  of  her  poetic  attempts. 
In  our  judgment,  however,  her  success  has 
not  been  in  proportion  to  her  daring.  Her 
early  enthusiasm  for  ^scKylus  has  sensi* 
bly  aggravated  the  tendency  to  the  over- 
strained and  violent,  which  seems  natiiral  to 
her  mind,  and  irretrievably  precluded,  we 
fear,  that  discipline  of  art  and  sense  of  beau- 
ty which  a  warmer  study  of  Sophocles 
might  probably  have  imparted.  The  oWaaia 
of  her  bercb  Prometheu8»  cpmmunioates  it- 


self to  Miss  Barrett's  prefaces,  and  notes  ; 
she  is  something  too  dogmatic  in  her  criti- 
cism, and  a  world  too  positive  in  her  phi^ 
losophy. '  A  little  more  reverence  of  expres- 
sion upon  all  subjects  wodd  be  more  becom- 
ing, and  not  less  energetic.  The  awful 
name  of  God  is  used  throughout  her  vo- 
lumes with  such  reckless  repetition  that  we 
really  cannot  describe  the  pain  it  gave  us  iii 
perusal,  although  of  course  we  notice  it  on 
the  score  of  ill  taste  alone.  And  on  the 
same  ground^  likewise,  we  mention  and  de- 
nounce the  strange  trick,  for  which  Miss 
Barrett  is  conspicuous,  but  not  singular,  of 
converting  the  received  monosyllables  cafhd 
hawtdy  vowed,  and  the  like,  into  dissyllables, 
bowSd^  votoid, — this  not  as  the  usage  of  so- 
lemn emphasis,  and  the  exceptioOf  but  fami- 
liarly and  as  the  rule : — 

«  And  wailing  like  a  ki«Sd  ohUd, 
KiatM  soft  againit  his  will.' 

Kiss^df  or  perhaps  correctly  kistf  is  what 
English  children  have  for  the  last  three 
centuries  at  Feast  agreed  to  call  the  infliction 
in  question,  and  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
when  they  'grew  up,  followed  the  custom. 
It  is  really  scarcely^  credible  how  much  the 
effect  of  Miss  Barrett's  poems  is  injured  by 
this  single  piece  of  mannerism  alone. 
These  two-doited  words  star  her  pages  as  if 
they  were  written  in  German,  and,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  are  a  very  poor  compliment  to  the 
ears  of  our  readers. 

But  enough  of  this,  although  less  than 
this  would  have  been  short  of  justice,*  We 
proceed  with  much  more  pleasure  to  give 
one  or  two  spcwimens  of  Miss  Barrett's  poe- 
try in  her  pure  and  better  style,  and  we  make 
the  selection  from  her  minor  miscellaneous 
poems.  The  following  is  comparatively  free 
from  the  stifiness  of  most  of  her  blank  verse, 
and  surely  a  powerfiil  composition  :-^ 

*  Earth. 
How  beautiful  is  Earth  I    My  starry  thoughts 
Look  down  on  it  from  their  unearthly  sphere, 
And  sing  symphonious— Beautiful  is  Earth ! 
The  lights  and  shadows  of  her  myriad  hills ; 
The  branching^recnness  of  her  myriad  woods ; 
Her  8ky-a£fecting  rocka ;  her  zoning  sea ; 
Her  rushing,  gleaming  cataracts ;  her  streams 
That  race  below,  the  winged  clouds  on  high  ; 
Her  pleasantness  of  vale  and  meadow  !— 

Hushr 
Meseemeth  through  the  leafy  trees  to  ring 
A  chime  of  bells  to  falling  waters  tuned, 
WJiereat  comes  heathen  %ephyrus,  out  of  breath  ' 
With  running  up  the  hills,  and  shakes  hishai^ 

«  Upon  second  thoughts,  however,  we  will  abo 
notice  another  trick,  equally  caught,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  from  Mr.  Tennyson's  writrogs — we  mean  the 
reiterated  usage  of  very  Kaf^  I^i^tp,  *  The  hair 
had  fallen  by  its  weight  oh  either  ride  the  efmUe, 
and  lay  very  blackly  on  the  arm,'  &o.  fcc-fcc— 
This  is  a  mera  afiectation,  and  tbtally  unidiomiitie. 
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Vnm  off  hit  gkMouM  forehead,  bold  and  glad 
With  keepioff  blithe  Dan  Phoebus  company  >— 
And  throws  him  on  the  grass,  though  half  afraid ; 
First  glancing  roond,  lest  tempests  should  be  nigh  ; 
And  lays  olose  to  the  ground  bis  ruddy  lips. 
And  shapes  their  beauty  into  sound,  and  calls 
On  all  the  petalled  flowers  that  sit  beneath 
In  hiding-places  from  the  rain  and  snpw, 
To  loosen  the  hard  soil,  and  lesve  their  eold 
Sad  Idlesse,  and  betake  them  up  to  hiin.  ^ 
Tiisy  BtiiMghtway  hear  his  voice.— 

A  thought  did  com6| 
And  press  from  out  mj  soul  the  heathen  dream. 
Mine  eyes  were  purged.    Straightway  did  I  bind 
Round  me  the  garment  of  my  strength;  and  heard 
Nature's  dark-shriekiDg — ^the  hereafter  cry, 
When  He  of  the  lion  voice,  the  rainbow^crowned, 
Bball  stand  upon  the  mountains  aud  thesea, 
And  swear  by  eaith,  by  heaven*s  throne  tfnd  Him 
Who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  there  shall  be  time 
Ko  morei  no  more  !  Then  veiled  Eternity 
0hall  sbraigfat  miyeil  her  awful  coontenanee 
•Unto  the  reeling  worlds,  and  tako  the  place 
Of  seasons,  years,  and  ages.    Age  and  age 
Shall  be  the.  time  of  the  day.  The  wrinkled  heaven 
Shall  yield  her  silent  son,  made  blind  and  white 
With  an  exterminating  light.:  the  wind. 
Unchained  from  the  poles,  nor  having  charge 
Of  cloud  or  ocean,  with  a  sobbing  wail 
■Shall  rush  among  the  stars,  and  swoon  to  dealk. 
Yea,  the  shrunk  earth,  appearing  livid  pale, 
Beneath  tlie  red^tongoed  flame,'  shall  shudder  by 
From  out  her  ancient  place,  and  leave  a  void. 
Tet  haply  by  that  void  the  saints  redeemed 
•May  sometimes  stray ;  when  memovy  of  sin, 
Ghos&>like,  shall  rise  upoti  their  holy  soub; 
And  on  their  lips  shall  lie  the  name  of  earu     . 
In  psieness  ana  in  silentness,  until 
Esch  looking  on  his  brother,  face  to  face, 
And  bursting  into  sodden  happy  tears,- 
(Theonly  tsars  nndried)  shall  murmur—*'  Chiist !" ' 

The  following  poem  is  in  a  very  different 
style,  and  in  oar  judgment,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  finished  of  Miss  Barrett's  produc- 
tions.   Indeed  it  is  a  beautiful  poem  :•— 

*CownER's  Gbavx. 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crown'd 

May  fed  the  heart's  decaying^ 
It  is  a  place  whero  happy  saints 

l^ay  weep  amid  their  praying — 
Tet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness, 

As  low  as  silence  languish ; 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

O  poets !  from  a  maniac's  tongue 

was  pour*d  the  deathless  singing ! 
O  Christians !  at  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  dinging ! 
O  men !  this  man  in  brotherhood, 

Yonr  weary  paths  beguiling, 
Groan 'd  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling. 

And  now.  what  tijne  ye  all  may  read 

Through,  dimming  tears  his  story—  . 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell,. 

And  darkness  on  the  glory — 
And  how,  when  one  by  one,  sweet  soundi 

And  wand'ring  lights  departedt 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  iace» 

Beoaws  to  bioken-heaited. 


He  shall  he  etvoag  to  sanetiiy 

The  poet's  high  vocation. 
And  bow  the  meekest  Chrirtiati  down 

In  meeker  adoration  ^  -         ' 
Nor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise 

By  wise  or  good  forsaken  ; 
Named  sofUy  as  the  household  name^ 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken ! 

With  sadness  that  is  calm,  n<»t  gloom* 

I  learn  to  think  opon  him  ;    - 
With  meekness  thatis  gratefuhiess, ^ 

On  God,  whose  heaven  hath  won  him. 
Who  sufTer'd  once  t^e  madness-cloud 

Towards  his  love  to  blind  him  ; 
Bnt  gently  led  the  blind  along. 

Where  breath  and  bird  could  find  him  i  . 

And  wrought  within  hlsshatter'd  brain 

'  Saeh  quick  poetic  senses, 
As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stars ' 

Harmonious  influeneei ; ' 
The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grass 

His  own  did  calmly  mimber ; 
And  silent  shadow  from  the  trees 

Fell  o'er  him  like  m  dumber. 

The  very  world,  by  God's  constnmt, 

From  falsehood's  chill  removing. 
Its  women  and  its  men  became 

Beside  him  true  and  loving ! 
And  timid  hares  vrere  drawn  from  woods 

To  share  his  home-caresses, 
Uplooking  in  his  human  eyes, 

With  sylvan  tendernesses. 

Bat  while  in  darkness  he  rtmain*d. 

Unconscious  of  the  guiding. 
And  things  .provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing, 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth, 

Though  frenzy  desolated, — 
Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfy 

Wiiom  only  God  oreated.' 

And  the  remaihder  is  equally  excellent. 

Miss  Barrett's  version  of  the  '  Prometheus* 
is  a  remarkable  performance  for  a  young 
lady;  but  it  is  not  a  good  translation  in  and 
by  itself.  It  is  too  frequently  uncouth,  with- 
out being  faithful,  and,  under  a  pile  of  sound- 
ing words,  lets  the  fire  go  out.  Thus,  to 
ta^e  a  single  instance  within  tw60ty-4^re 
lines  from  the  beginning  of  the  dnuna.  iESs- 
chylus  says : — 

OTadtvrds  ^  h^ov  ^tfin  fXoyl 

That  is,  *and  thou  (Prometbensj  toaded 
(slowly  burnt)  by  the  shining  fire  ot  the  sun, 
shall  change)  the  flower  (be)^uty)  of  your 
colour  (complexion).*  Miss  Barrett  renders 
this  simple  passage  tlius : — 

•  Where  'wtablUiked 
*Neath  the  fieroesi^n  t^y  hrow'9  whit^JUnoer  dmll 
fade  ;* 

which,  beside  th^  mistake  of  er^Banbtt  is  really 
mere  nonsense.  Again,  scarcely  anything 
can  be  finer  than  the  accelerated  movement 
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given  to  the  speeches  in  the  last  sixty  lines 
oif  the  drama,  beginning  with, — 

tl66rt  TOi  pi  riff^  dyy(X(a$ 
5^'  Wwf^o',  K.  r.  X.  • 

It  it  like  the  preparatory  rapid  of  Niagara, 
which  you  see  not  till  you  feel  the  whirl. 
The  pidy  goes  off,  like  the  Great  Titan  him- 
self, in  a  flash  of  fire,  and  skilfully  compen- 
sates to  the  reader  now,  as  it  did  once  to  the 
auditor,  the  slow  narrative  march  of  so  much 
of  that  which  has  profceded^  Miss  Barrett 
has  not  attempted  to  reproduce  this  grand 
effect  of  the  anapastic  systems  of  the  Greek, 
for  which,  nevertheless,  there  are  great  fiM^ili- 
ties  in  English  ;  and  instead  of  the  fullest 
and  completest  close  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  Greek  drama,  the  English  *  Prometheus' 
comes  to  an  end  before  you  expect  it.^ 

•  The  Seraphim,*  a  dramatic  lyric  poem, 
represents  the  converse  of  two  Seraphs, 
Ador  and  Zerah,  the  strong  and  the  weak, 
whilst  hovering^  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the 
Seraphic  host,  over  Calvary  during  the  Pas- 
sion; a  subject  from  which  Milton  would 
have  shrunk,  and  which  Miss  Barrett  would 
not  have  attempted,  if  she  had  more  seri- 
ously  considered  its  absolute  unapproach- 
ableness;  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not, 
in  the  proper  critical  sense,  any  human 
interest  }n  such  a  subject ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  the  awful  narrative  of  the  Evangelist 
exterminates  all  parallel  or  supplement.  The 
least  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  *  guard- 
ed mount,*  in  our  day,  is  tb  be  found  in 


*  We  have  lately  been  favoured  with  the  petmal 
of  a  very  free  vemon,  pi  rather  imitation  of  this 
great  poem,  Arom  the  manuebrtpt  of  which  we  are 
permitted  to  make  the  foUowiog  quotation ;  and 
we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  ns  that  soeb 
poetry  ought  not  always  to  remain  unpuhUahed  i — 

ChokuS, — finiiv  (poPnOiis.  ^tXra  yhp  ^t  r&its 
VTtpvybiw  6oats  AfiiXXais 
wpooiffa,  «.r.X.— V.  128,  &0. 

*  O  fear  not  us  I 
(    A  long,  long  way  we  come  lo  visit  thee ; 
To  this  extreme  of  earth, 
On  clipping  pinions  borne* 

For  the  grating  of  fetters. 

The  voice  of  upbraiding. 

The  deep  earthly  groan 

Of  anguish  half  stifled  ; 

The  ear-piercing  shriek 

Of  pain  in  its  sharpness, 
A  concert,  all  tuneless,  came  mfilinff  the  roee^bods, 
Where  sweetly  we  slumberM  the  sultry  hours  ; 
So  with  pinbns  unsmooth*d  tod  tresses  unbraided, 
Ouf  bright  feet  unsandall*d,  we  leap'd  on  the  air ; 
Like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  we  shook  the  wide 

ether;     - 
A  moment  we  quivered— then  glancing  on  high. 
Ascended  a  sun-ray,  light  pillar  of  saver. 
And  seem*d  thd  gay  spapgles  that  danced  la  the 
beam.* 


some  parts  of  Mr.  Heraud's  '  Descent  into 
Heil,'  a  remarkable  poem,  and  worthy  of  the 
studious  perusal  which  indeed  it  requires. 
We  give  Miss  Barrett,  however,  the  full 
credit  of  a  lofty  purpose,  and  admit,  more- 
over, that  several  particular  passages  in  her 
poem  are  extremely  fine ;  equally  profound 
in  thought,  and  striking  in  expression.  But 
we  prefer  concluding  our  hasty  notice  of 
this  lady's  writings  with  an  extract  from  her 
somewhat  fantastic  poem,  'Isobel's  Child,' 
which  may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of 
Miss  Barrett's  general  manner  and  power : 

*  'Tie  aye  a  solemn  thing  to  me 
To  look  tpon  a  babe  that  sleeps 
Wearing  bi  it  cpirit-deeps 
The  nnrevealed  mystery 
Of  its  Adam's  taint  and  woe. 
Which,  when  they  reveled  be» 
Will  not  let  it  slumber  so  I 
Lying  nciw  in  life  beneath 
llie  shadow  of  the  coming  destl^  . 
With  that  soft,  low,  quiet  breath, 

As  if  it  felt  the  sun! 
Knowing  aU  things,  by  their  blooms, 
Not  t)ieir  rooU !    Yea !  sun  and  sky 
Only  by  the  warmth  that  comes 
Oat  of  eaob  1— earth,  onlybj 
The  nleasant  hues  that  o*er  it  run !  . 

And  human  Iotc,  by  drops  of  sweet 

White  nourishment  still  hanging  round 

The  little  mouth,  so  slumber-bound  ! 

All  which  broken  sentiency 

Will  gather,  and  unite,  anddhnb 

To  an  imi^ortality, 

Good  or  evil,  each  sublime, 

Through  life  and  death  to  life  again. 

O  little  lids,  now  closed  fast ! 

Must  ye  leatn  to  drop  at  kst 

Otct  large  and  burning  tears  ? 

O  warm  quick  body !  must  thou  lie. 

When  is  done  the  round  of  years, 

Bare  of  all  the  Joy  and  paiii, 

Dust  in  dust— thy  place  opghrinff 

To  creeping  worms,  in  sentient  bvhig  T 

O  small  ftail  being !  wilt  thou  stand 
At  6od*s  right  hand, 

Lifting  up  those  sleeping  eyes,      ^ 

Dilated  by  sublimeit  destinies. 

In  endless  waking  ?    Thrones  and  Serapbha, 


Through  the  lonff  ranks  of  their  solemnises. 
Sunning  thee  with  cafan  looks  of  heaven'«  surpriM 

Thy  look  alone  ou  Him? 
Or  else,  self-willed,  to  the  Godless  place— 
(God  keep  thy  will !)— feel  thine  own  energies. 
Cold,  strongi  objectless,  like  a  dead  man's  claa 
The  sleepless*  deathless  life  within  thee,  irraqp-*    - 
While  myriad  faces,  like  one  changeless  face. 
With  woe,  not  love*s,  shull  glass  thee  everywhere, 
And  overcome  thee  with  thine  own  deq>air  ? ' 

In  a  word,  we  consider  Miss  Barrett  to  be  < 
a  woman  of  undoubted  geniusi  and  most  un- 
usual learning ;  but  that  she  has  indulged 
her  inclination  for  themes  of  sublime  myste- 
ry, not  certainly  without  displaying  great 
power,  yet  at  the  expense  of  that  clearnesSy 
truth,  and  proportion,  which  are  essential  to 
beauty ;  and  hss  most  unfortunately  faUen 
into  the  trammels  of  a  school  or  manner  of 
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writing,  whicii  of  all  that  ever  existed — ^Ly* 
cophroo,  LucaQy  and  CvoDgora  not  forgotten 
— is  ihe  most  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
vitiis  indlabile  exemplar* 

Maria  del  OcpidenUj  otherwise,  we  believe, 
Mrs.  Brooke,  is  styled  in  <  The  Doctor,  ^c  ,'* 
^-the  most  impassioned  and  most  imaginative 
of  all  poetesses.'  And  without  taking  into 
account  quadam  ardetUiora  scattered  here 
and  there  throughout  her  singular  poem, 
there  is  undoubtedly  ground  for  the  first 
clause,  and,  with  the  more  accurate  substitu- 
tion of  *  fanciful'  for  <  imaginative,'  for  the 
whole  of  the  eulogy.  *  Zophiel'  is  worth  any 
one's  perusal  for  its  uniqueness.  Its  faulu 
and  its  beauties  are  about  equal  in  magnitude, 
yet  leave  each  to  be  felt  separately;  •  It  is 
at  once  obscure  in  diction  and  intense  in  feel- 
ing,  learned  and  inartificial,  wild  as  the  fo- 
rest  and  ornamented  as  a  palace.  The  germ 
of  the  story  is  the  tale  contained  in  the  61  h, 
7tb,  and  8th  chapters  of  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Tobit ;  but  it  is  so  Grecised  and  Talmu- 
dised,  so  eudeipOnised  and  cacodemised,  that 
neither  Tobias,  the  Fish,  nor  the  Wicked 
Spirit  would  know  themselves  again  under 
the  manipulation  of  <Mary  of  the  West.' 
Zophiel,  who  is  also  Apollo,  is  enamoured  of 
Egia,  Ihe  apocryphal  Sara ;  aad  though  he 
is  a  fallen  spirit,  he  is  loving  and  compas- 
sionate, and  the  poem  concludes  ^ith  Ra- 
Ehael's  giving  him  hopes  of  restoration.  It 
\  while  Egla  is  wailing  in  her  bridal-cham- 
ber for  the  coming  of  Meles,  the  first  of  the 
seven  who  dare  her  bed,  that  Zophiel  makes 
bis  appearance,  and  declares  his  love  r— 

*  Tben,  lowly  bending  with  seraphic  grace. 
The  vaae  he  proffer'd  full ;  and  not  a  gem 

Drawn  forth  Bucceaive  from  ita  eparkliiig  place. 
But  potto  ehame  the  Persian  diadem ; 

Whi]^  he,  **Na7,  let  me  o'er  thy  white  arms  bind 
These  orient  pearls,  less  smooth ;— EgU,  for  thee, 

My  thrilling  substance  pained  by  storm  and  wind, 
I  sot^t  them  in  the  caverns  of  the  ses^ 

Look!  here's  a  ruby  ;  drinking  solar  rays, 

I  saw  it  redden  oiva  mountain-tip ; 
Ifow  on  thy  snowy  bosom  let  it  blaze ; 

*Twiil  blush  still  deeper  to  behold  thy  li>. 

Here's  for  thy  hair  a  garland  j  every  flower 
That  spreads  its  blossoms,  watered  by  the  tear  ' 

Of  the  sad  slave  in  Babylonian  bower, 
Might  see  its  frail  bright  htfes  perpetuate  here. 

Far  mcmi's  light  bell,  thisefa^ngeM  amethyst ; 

A  sapphire  for  the  violet's  tender  blue ; 
Large  opals,  for  the  queen-rose  zepbyr-kist; 

And  here  are  emeralds  of  every  hue. 
For  folded  bud  and  leaflet  dropped  with  dew. 

And  here's  a  diamond,  culled  from  Indian  mine^ 
To  gift  a  haughty  queen :  it  might  not  be ; 

I  knew  a  worthier  brow,  sister  divhie» 
And  brought  the  gem;  for  weU  I  deem  for  th^ 
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The  arch.cbemie  mm  in  earth's  dark  bosom  wrooglit 

To  prison  thus  a  ray,  that  when  dull  night 
Frowns  o'er  her  realms,  and  nature's  all  teems 

nought, 
'    She  whom  he  grieves  to  leave  may  still  behold  h» 

light" 

Thus  spoke  he  on,  While  still  the  Wondering  maid 

Gszed,  as  a  youthful  attist;  rapturously 
Each  perfect,  smooth,  harmonious  limb  survey'd 
'  Insatiate  still  her  beauty.loving  eye.  ^   ' 

For  Zophiel  wore  a  mortal  form  ;  and  blent 
In  mortal  form,  when  perfeotj  nature  sfaowr- 

Her  all  that's  ikir  enhanced ;  Are,  firmament, 
Ocean,  earth,  flowers,  and  gems,--all  there  dig-' 
close 

Their  charms  epitomised :  the  heavenly  power 
To  lavish  beauty,  in  this  last  work,  crowned : 

And  Egla,  formed  of  fibres  such  as  dower 
Those  Who  most  feel,  forgot  all  else  arpund. 

He  saw,  and  softening  erery  wily  word. 
Spoke  in  more  melting  music  to  her  eonl ; 

And  o'er  her  sense,  as  when  the  fond  night4>ird 
Woos  the  full  rose,  o'erpowerinjr  fngtance  stole; 

Or  when  the  lilies,  deepier  perfume,  move. 
Disturbed  by  two  youngr  sister  fawns,  that  play 

Among  their  graceful  sUUls  at  morn,  and  love 
From  their  white  cells  to  lap  the  dew  >way. 

She  strove  to  speak,  but  'twas  in  murmurs  low; 

While  o'er  her  cheek,  his  potent  spell  emfeiemg. 
Deeper  diffused  the  warm  carnation  glow 

Still  dewy  wet  with  tears,  her  inmost  soul  con. 
feseing. 

As  the  lithe  reptile,  in  some  lonely  grove. 
With  fixed  bright  ey?  of  faactnaUng  flame, 

Lures  on^by  slow  degrees  the  plaining  dove. 
So  nearer,  nearer  sUIl  the  Bride  and  Spirit  oauM. 

Success  seem'd  his;  hut  secret,  in  the  height 
Of  cxiUution,  as  he  braved  the  power 

Which  baffled  him  at  mom,  a  secret  light 
Shot  from  his  eye,with  guilt  and  treachery  fraoght. 

Nature  upon  her  children  oft  bestows 

The  quick,  unUught  perception ;  and  while  art 
O'ertasks  himself  with  guile,  loves  to  disclose 

The  dark  thought  in  the  eye,  to  warn  the  o'er- 
trusting  heart . 

Or  haply  'twas  some  airy  guardian  fbiPd 
The  Sprite.  What  miz'd  emotions  shook  his  breast. 
When  her  fair  hand,  ere  he  could  clasp,  i^coil'd ! 
The  spell  was  broke,  and  dtfubts  and  terronprest 

Her  sore.   While  Zophiel :  "  Mele^  step  I  beard— 
He's  a  betrayer  t— wilt  receive  him  still  7  " 

The  rosy  blood  driven  to  her  heart  by  fear, 
She  said,  in  accents '£unt  bat  firm, '« I  will." 

The  Spirit  heard ;  and  all  again  was  dark, 
Save,  as  before,  the  melancholy  flame 

Of  the  full  moon ;  and  faint,  unfrequent  spark. 
Which  from  the  perfume's  burning  embers  came. 

That  stood  in  vases  round  the  room  disposed. 

Shuddering  and  trembling  to  her  couch  she  ci«pt ; 
Soft  oped  the  door,  and  quiclr  ag^  was  closed. 

And  through  the  pale  gray  moonlight  Meles  atept 
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B»ht^6afd  beU  mad  Mndids— dread  to  tall, 
Btgwlw  iprMir-4»  Munlit  to  ola«p.l|ii  brids^ 
]K^itopi*-&fnMUii  vMbMurdr-Ue  ^tpUuidfell 

Low  by  the  coach  of  her  who  widowed  lay. 
Her  ivory  l^iylst  convaUive,  cla«p*d  in  prayer. 

Bat  laekiog  power  io  move  i.  and  when  Hwae  day, 
AcSdWackooriewaftffof  Mele8ihere.» 

ZorauL,  p.  43. 

Alcesteg,  Rfpheirt,  Philomars,  and  Ro. 
8aDe8,«li  in  auccession  seek  the  chamber  of 
Bgla,  axid  pecish.  At.  len^  the  beauteous 
bey.Altfaeetor,  the  fewurfte  t»ge  of  Sardiut, 
*king  of  Media,  venturea  the  encounter : — 

TouohiBff  his  golden  harp  to  prelude  sweet, 

^otor'd  Ihe  youthi  so  peniivo,  pale,  and  iai^ ; 
Adfaaaed  imeotful  to  the  virgin's  feet. 

And,  lowly  bendiog  down,  made  tanefyl  parlance 
there. 
Like  i>^rftiDio  eoft  his  goatie  aooento  rose. 

And  sweetly  thrfllM  the  gHdod  roof  aloogr» 
His  warm  devote4  eool  tw  tonor  knows; 

And  truth  and  love  lead  fbrvoar  to  hia  sottg. 

She  hides  her  fhoe  upon  her  oonch,  that  there 
She  may  not  see  him  die.  Nofioaii— she  springs 

Frantic  between  a  hope-beam  and  de^air,' 
And  twines  her  long  hair  iwind  him  as  he  stags. 

Then  thus :  "  Oh !  Being,  who,  unseen  but  near, 
Art  hovering  now,  behold  and  pity  mel 

For  love,  hope,  beaaty,  mnsich-all  that's  dear. 
Look,  look  on  me,  and  spare  my  agony  I 

Spirit !  to  mercy  make  me  not  the  cause, 

The  hatefal  cause,  of  this  kind  being's  death ! 

In  pity  kill  me  first !    He  lives— he  draws— 
Thou  wflt  not  Wast  T— he  draws  his  harmless 
breath!*' 


Still  lives  Altheetor ;  ttaXL  oagiiard^  tftraya 
One  handover  hie  latteBlyie;  but  aU  hissovl 

Is  lost-*«iven  «p.    Be  lain  would  turn  to  gaae 
Bat  cannot  tomato  twined.  -Now,  all  that  stole 

Thro'  isvcry  vein,  and  thrfll'd  each  separate  nerve, 
Himself  could  not  haVc  toW— all  wbund  and 
clasp'd 
In  her  whito  a^ms  and  haw.    Ah  !  can  they  serve 
To  aave  him  f    »*  What  a  sea  of  sweeU  r— he 
gasp'd. 
But  'twas   delight:   soond,    (iragrance,  all  were 
breathhig..  ,  :         ,   1      j 

StUI  swelTd  the  transport:  •*  Let  me  look  and 
tbank:" 
He  sigh'd,  (celesUal  smiles  his  lip  enwroathmg^ 
••I  di6--bat  ask.no  mere,"  he  said^and  sank ; 

Still  by  her  arms  supported— lower— lower— 
A#  by  sofH  sleep  opnress'd  ^r-w  oalm,  so  fahr. 

He  rested  on  the  purple  tap'stried  floor ; 
It  spem'd  an  angel  lay  reposing  thwe^        ^ 

,    Zophiel  killed  Wm  not  :-r  ^ 

•  «•  He  died  of  love ;  or  the  o^erperfect  joy 

Of  being  pitied— pray'd  foi^prest  by  thee. 
Oh !  for  the  fate  of  that  devoted  boy 

I'd  it^rmy  birthright  to  eternity ! 
«•  I'm  not  the  c^use  of  this  thy  last  distress. 

Nay,  lodL  upon  thy  Spirit  ere  he  flies ! 
Lo<A  on  me  once,  and  learn  to  hate  me  less!" 

He  said ;  and  tears  foU  fast  flrom  his  imo^rtal 
eyes.'  P-  »*• 
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Zopbiel  now  lenomceB  aU  ielfish  ^mim 
upon  Egla ;  bat»  resolving  that  np  naor^l 
shall  wad  her,  he  laeditatea  the  ine»Da  qf 
l^feeerviqgiier  for  his^own  ao^iety  in  perpo- 
toal  youth  aad  beaaty.  ^orthkpi\rpoeeiio 
seeks  Phraerioa,  a  ge«tl«r,  flower-like  apiritf 
made  up  of  love  iod  tandernesa*  and  1)09- 
suades  hinr.to  load  the  Mray  to  the  palace.of 
the  Gnooies,  under  thejooean,  whew  Tahj>- 
tbyam  keepa  the  elixir  of  life.  This  o^A^ 
is  the  most  brillioDt  purtof  the  .poel%  aQfl 
stamps  Mrs.  Brooke  a  woman  of  true  geniuf. 
We  have  quoted  a  greai  deal^  but  we  inoft 
make  room  for  this- picturo  of  tli4 two  Spirits 
faeforiB  their  decent  into  ike  Sicilian  so&:~ 

*  The  sea  was  calm,  and  the  reflected  moon 
Still  trembled  on  its  surfi^ce ;  not  a  breath 

Curl'd  the^  broad  mirr*.    Nijht  had  passed  fcsr 
noon ;  '        ' 

How  soft  the  air !  how  cold  the  4epths  benesth, ! 

The  Spirito  he^rero'er  tliaianrfaee  smooth  \     ^ 

^ophiePs  white  arm  around  PhraSrioo*^  tww'4 

In  fond  caress,  his  ten4«  fe^ra  to  seoth,  ^ 

'  White  eilhei-s  neaWr  wing  the  othert  crosird  be- 

hind.        "^  .     "      . 

WellTpleased,  PbraSrioB  half  forgot  his  drqad  ; 

And  first,  with  foot  as  white  as  lotus  leaf, 
The  sleepy  surfiice  of  the  waves  essay'd; 

BMt  then  his  srail^  of  love  gavcJ  place  to  drops  of 
grief. 

How  conM  he  for  that  fluid  dense  and  sluU 
Change  the  sweet  floods  <jf  air  they  floated  on  7 

E'en  at  a  touch  his  shrinking  fibres  thrill ; 
Bttt  ardent  ZophWl,  pantiiig,  hurries  en  •• 


And,  (catchtag  his  mild  brolher«e  tears.  With  }t» 

Thatwhispcr»d.coorage'twixtea4AgtoTOg,«ss) 
Persuades  to  piunge ;  limbs,  wings,  and  locks  to^ 

Whatever  the  othei»s  pains,  thO  lover  felt  %at  !«•.• 

•6.p.JM* 

A  drop  of  the  elixir  is  obtainedy  and  lott 
on  the  return  to  the  upperairt  in  the  tern- 
pest  raised  by  Lucifer,  who  thwarts  mo 
halfrepenteni  Zophiel.  A  yerjr  powerM 
scone  between  them  takes  plaoo.  IflW« 
episode  of  Zameia,  the  princess  wbo  offer* 
herself  to  Melcs  in  the  temple  of  M)ditta, 
and  who  is  conqecied  with  the  story  by  her 
frantic  attempt  to  kUl  Bghh  the  poetess  hfts 
gone  as  far  as  she  well  could  ondeiKto  quid- 
libtl.  At  length  Hariph  and  Helon  (B^- 
phael  and  Tobias)  appear ;  tha  seveotfi 
bridal  is  successful,  and  the  erring  Spirit 
smoked  out  into  Egypt,  as  truly  as  ia  tfee 
beautiful  book  of  Tobit  itself;  *  qum  n  qv^, 
sa^s  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  ^rq^t, 
« pro  aacto  et  eammico  nod  wsc^perii,  AnA- 

TRBBCA  Sf ^**  _         -- 

We  add  tbat  Zophiel  is^tedicaled  to  Mr. 
Southey,  although  the  temperature  of  the 
•  tSesi.  W-i  Deoretum  do  C^SMaids  Ssfi|^a*is. 
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poem  is  not  that  of  Keswick,  bat  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  where  it  was  writteD.  It  is  alto- 
gether an  extraordinary  performance,  and, 
as  ftir  as  we  can  make  out  Mrs.  Brooke's 
creed  an4  manner  of  thinking  from  ter  notes, 
the  poetess  must  be  as  singular  a  (propound 
as  her  poem.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  thine 
ID  the  present  day  that  a  woman  who  could 
write  Zophiel,  should  write  nothing  else. 
Her  fancy  in  incident  and  description  is  ex- 
haustless,  and  with  a  4itfle  care  and  disci, 
pline  her  versification  wouki  be  fine.  And 
all  this  out  of  a  cbfi^  plantation  in  Cubal 

*  Irene'  is  not  strictly  within  our  jurisdie-' 
tion.    It  has  not  been  technically  {mblished; 
bat  its  circulation  among  the  friends  of  the 
aathoress,  the  late  Marchioness  of  North- 
ainj>toQ,  has  been  so  extensire,  and  its  me- 
rit is  such,  that  we  trust  we  shall  be  par. 
donedfor  inclading  a  brief  notice  of  it  in 
this  article*    It  natiirally  folk>ws  Zophiel, 
being  founded  on  the  same  fiincy  of  a  Spirit 
—-in  this  instance  a  Sylph — felling  in.  love 
with  a  woman,  and  failinffjn  his  love,     l^he 
story  is  taken  from  the  Cabinet  des  F^es.- 
Florioy  the  human  iover,  tfaoogh  a  gallant 
Officer,  and  an  amusing  fellow,  is  not  an 
Altheetor  or  a  Hebn,  and  fairly  tir^s  of 
Irene,  after  being,  by  the  faVour^^f  "the 
Sylph,  imparadised  with  her  for  a  very  short 
honeynioon,  in  an  exquisite  mansion  on  a 
mountain,  and,  as  we  understand  it,  near 
Palermo ;-  the  mischief  being  a  certain  crys- 
tal wall  (of  marriage?)  which  confined  him 
with  and  to  his  wife.    The  pbem  is  a  chas- 
tised imitation  of  the  Byronian  manner,  and 
is  pregnant  with  satjre  on  legiUmate  kings, 
'war^taxes,  and  ministers  wjio  exist  by  pa- 
tronage-;  but  the  theme  is  the  ingrained  in- 
constancy of  man.    Lady  Northampton  was 
an  artist  in  ver*e ;  she  even  displays  her 
art.     But  the  fault  of  female  writers,  espe. 
cially  poetesses,  is  so  generally  the  reterse 
— imperfection  in  metre  tind  rhythm— that 
we  are  disposed  to  treat  the  excess  in  ques- 
tion with   great  indulgence.      We  might, 
perhaps,  except  with  more  reason  to  the 
warn  of  consistency  or  natural  development 
ill  the  characters  of  the  poem.    The  coarse, 
ness  of  Plorio  in  the  end  comes  upon  the 
reader  with  as  much  surprise  as  the  solemn 
devotion  of  Irene.     We  suppose  the  mean, 
ing  is,  that  men  worsen  by  marriage  as 
much  as  women  improve — which,  we  hope, 
is  not  generally  true.     After  the  last  bum 
of  violence,  in  which  Florio  swore  he  would 
get  away  by  fair  means  or  foul : — 


Her  ngfat  was  dim*.^«ad  y«t,  ■•  ifiia  dsM# 
To  vee  th«  fioeimoe  woMtaipp'd,  with  bsrvvdl 
She  oover'd  &^fh^  «yes.    No  tev  ^leibsd, 
Bat  stood  m  motioiilav,  ••  soft,  m>  pale. 
She  aeem'd  the  gliding^ipirit  oC  some  midnight  tale. 

Softly— yet  scaree  perceptibly,  a  loft 
Light  pressure  on  her  powerless  hv»d  there  k^, 
Sacb  as  in  jouth  Hiat  hand  had  silet  so  oft. 
Expressing  all  whieh  words  are  poorto  ssy. 
Nor  yet  tbe  ooveriog  veil  she  saoved  away; 


One  hand  her  covering -veil  in  sonder  tore. 
While  clasping  one,  the  Bjrlph  her  presence 

before. '  .  ' 

The  eveninff  shadows  and  the  paly  moon 
AUke  had  disappeared  before  his  lighi, 
Georgeous  and  gloWing  atf  the  lays  of  noon. 
In  thousand  changinfflines  of  tadiapee  blight. 
Clouds  rol]*d  aromid  him,  volo'raed  thin  and  white. 
Peopled  with  all  t^e  habitants  of  air. 
Who,  standing  all  prepaj'd  for  joyous  flight. 
Lighter  than  gossamer,  with  flowers  more  fair 
Than  eaithly  gardens  boast,  their  garlands  sweet 
pnpare. 

*'  Comcb  my  own  dear  Irene !"  thus  began 
The  winged  Genius,  **  eome.  a  crown  to  Vnd, 
Upon  those  temples^  which  the  guilt  of  Man 
Weighs  drooping  lo  the  earth,  a  grave  to  flhd. 
Mount  with  these  airy  myriads  on  the  wind. 
Their  Queen,  iheir  Umprese,  than  their  air  mom 

pure;       .         / 
Where  e'en  stem  Fste  (his  first  degree  iesiga'<D 
Shall  grant  thy  life  immortal  to  endure, 

The  amaranth  flower  of  Earth,  in  endless  bliss  sa- 


-  She  raised  her  head,  and  with  an  accent  low. 
That  trembled  en  the  air,  said,  <*  'Tie  too  late  t 
Put  let  due  punishment  my  proud  heart  bow, 
WhoflB  blind  presumption  rusfa'd  upon  its  &feB. 
My  debt  of  gratitode,  alreUdy  great, 
I  Would  inercase—Deatroy  thy  ciyslal  wall  r*  « 
The  S^lph  raised  high  his  arm  with  face  efaite. 
And  circling  ran  the  crash  that  told  its  fall : 

'Another  boon,"  he  said  ;  **  thou  hast  not  told  mm 
aU!" 


*  Irene  rase — ^uncopsoious  if  to  go 
Or  sUy  V— h«r  sense  was  8tunn'd,her  heart  was 

dead; 
Towa^  the  door  she  totter>d,  fttint  and  slow— 
Thoaatot^ingphoed  her  hands  upon  her  head. 


Again  she  ^ke :  '<  If  my  dear  parents  live, 
Tell  them"— upon  his  downcast  eyes  wHh  dread 
She  loc^'d— theo  said,  **  No  answer  need  yon 

giv«;  .      . 

I  see  they  are  si  peace— Uiat  they  aie  dead  !  . 
I  have  no  home— then  to  the  bower  instead, 
IVhere  first — ^yes — Uke  me  there  !**  and  as  the 

bbw^r      . 
IShe  named,  it  seem'd  as  if  new  life,  had  sped 
Through  her  pale  cheek ;  still  ^^iras  it  memory's 

power' 
Alive  when  all  was  tere,  the  last  remainmg  flower. 

'Midst  ckittdsand'flowen  the  Sylphs  Iiene  raise. 
Their  Prince  beside  her  poising  on  the  wing ; 
The  moon  abash'd  hid  far  her  sickly  rays, 
The  air  was  heavy,  still,  and  threateafaig. 
Tbe  nightingale^  no  more  their  descant  sing, 
Scai'dliy  the  glare  of  light  above  them  thrown  ; 
For  flowers  of  colour'd  fire  the  spirits  fling 
With  meteor4>rightness  to  the  skies  unknown. 
To  bring  their  Queen  instate  anto  her  airy  throne. 
Joy  of  all  brilliant  hues  around  her  played, 
The  joy  of  spirits  g%y,  and  pure,  and  light ; 
A  thousand  garlands  of  bright  flowers  th^y  madb^ 
A  thousand  gambols  twin^befbre  her  sight 
She  stood  hi  her  long  robes,  all  snowy  bright| 
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Her  htir  dliheydled,  and  her  OTee  oaet  down. 
Bat  paler  than  her  robea,  her  cheeks  were  white, 
White  as  the  foam  upon  the  biUows  thrown, 
When  iaiUng  on  they  paitf,1iigh  p'er  the  ocean  lone.' 

— ^Had  Lady  Nbrtharnpton  been  reading 
Peter  Wilkinst— 

*  At  last  they  neared  the  bower, 
stood, 


Calm,  fair,  and  tranquil,  in  the  moon*s  faint  ra; 
There  tow  • 
There  hnng  the 


.     .  mt  ray. 

the  ancient  and  accustomed  wood ; 
▼inea— there  twined  the  ivy 


Forward  Irene  leaned— then  spran?  a^ 
'  nd  down,  and  down,  and  down  throi 
fell; 


airay:^ 
lughairshe 


A  moment  on  the  ocean's  surftee  lay, 
Amid  the  flashing  watera :  then  they  swell. 
And  deep  within  the  flood  she  bade  tfaie  world  fare, 
well;  ^        , 

IreiUf  p,  145. 

After  this  the  poetess  ought  to  have  in- 
flicted aomo  punishment,  in  faro  poeticd,  on 
the  oflTending*  husband.  But  wo  ar^  only 
told  that— 

<  ^.^Florio  probably  returned  alone, 
The  vacant  throne  to  claim  as  lawfol  heir ; 
A  right  leffitimafe  as  e'er  was  known. 
Of  course  he  lived  until  he  died-;  but  where, 
O  when,  I  never  beard ;  nor  yon  nor  I  need  care.* 

We  think  the  noble  editor  of  this  volume 
might  with  propriety  nmke  it  acceQsible  to 
the  general  lovers  of  fine  literature  by  pub* 
lication  in  the  usual  way.  *  Irene'  is  a 
poem,  which,  notwithstanding  its  satire  on 
ministries  which  depend  on  the  crown  for 
existence,  would  be  popular  among  Whigs 
as  well  as  Tories.  It  is  very^  eleffaot  and 
very  entertaining,  and  a  highly  useml  exam- 
ple of  correct  style  and  versification.  Nor, 
in  passing  from  this  volume,  do  We  forget  the 
very  spirited  versions  from  the  Gaelic — the 
language  of  Lady  Northamptun's  native 
Hebrides — nor,  above  all,  the  fine  Crabbe- 
like  poem  'The  Idiot  Boy,'  which. we  have 
read  several  times  with  still  still  increasing 
pleasure^and  admiration.  The.  scenery  of 
the  Western  Isles, '  placed  fai'  amid  the  me. 
lancholy  main,'  is  painted  very  strikingly  in 
this  poem ;  but  the  merit  of  the  siory  lies  so 
completejy  in  its  entire  conception  and  ex- 
pression, that  an  extract  would  only  do  it  in- 
justiee.  It  displays  a  power  in  many  re, 
spects  difierent  from,  and  superior  to,  that 
shown  in  '  Irene/  arid  indeed  iinpresses.our 
nunds  with  an  enduring  sense  of  Lady 
Northampton's  genius.  jETis  sallam  do7d$. 
Having  just  perused  Lady  Emmeline 
Shtart  WoTtle^t  first  volume,  we  can- 
not but  express  the  vefy  lively  apprehen- 
sions with  whicb.we  venture  to  mention  her 
distinguished  name.  An  innocent  woman, 
the  victim  of  such  unparalleled  misery,  is  a 
sacred  subject     We  collect  from  this  volume 


that  her  ladyship  has  beeni  from  terliest  youth 
the  most  wretched  and  heart-broken  woman 
in  England.  It  appears  that  in  the  *  day- 
spring  of  her  youth  in '  regal  hall/  and  *  mia- 
night  festivals,'— 

,_^        .  '  —  none  could  Qver  dream  or  know 

Ther^  there  it     AU  thensbeieltof  fever'd  woe.' 

PoBMff,  1833,.p.  TO. 
Nbt  has  the  case  been  better  sbce.  In  her 
latest  publication  this  afflicted  lady  still  sings 
of— 

'  'tfiese  my  melancholy  years 
To  Grief's  dark  truths  devoted,  and  to  ttffen;'— 

of  herself  as 

'  'one  whom  mthleas  Fate 

Hath  bow'd  to  Earth  with  Sorrow's  leaden  weight'  | 

Again— but  we  might  quote  a  hundred  pages 
to  the  sama  tune : 

'Sorrovt  is  my  perpetual  guest, 
The  conrtant  mmate  of  my  mournful  breiat ; 
Joy  bnt  an  igwufmtmi$  life  at  best, 

Just  seen  and-gone." 

We  are  really  deeply  concerned  at  it.  But 
it  shows  how  even-h^ded  Providence  is. 
Here  is  a  lady  of  exalted  birth,  dowered  from 
infancy  with  all  the  ^iils  of  nature  and  for- 
tune, clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
&ring  sumptuously  every  day^ — yet  it  turns 
out  to  be  all  an  ignis-— or,  as  Lady  Emmeline 
writes,  ignus^-fatuuSi — ^in  the  vernacular, 
mere  mocmshine ;  or  rather  it  is  ignii  verus  ; 
for  to     ,  . 

<  .....p.  be  gut  by  all  the  bonds  of  Hfe, 
Bow'd  by  its  actual  grief  and  present  strife ; 
This  is  a  MASTxa-AoovT^-'tis  ifmx  1' 

What  areiittle  fhctory  girls  with  white  hair 
and  blue  blood  to  this?    Bagatelle. 

Pretermitting,  therefore,  all  further  allu- 
sion to  this  mysterious  and  affecting  subject 
— but  expressing,  nevertheless,  our  aduni- 
ration  at  the  transcendant  energy  which 
has  enabled  Lady  Emmeline  Wortley  to 
compose  six  octavo  volumes  of  poetry  undet 
such  an  insupportable  wei&;ht  of  sorrow-— 
we  confine  our  remarks  to  those  portions  of 
her  works  which  are  of  a  less  pamfal  inter- 
est. And  as  to  these,  we  have  to  regret  that 
the  authoress  too  frequently  substitutes  glit- 
tering words  fQF  clear  imagery,  and  some- 
times for  any  imagery,  nr  even  any  sense,  at 
all ;  and  that,  seduced  by  this  habit  of  multi- 
plying wo^d8  without  a  vivid  apprehension  of 
the  object,  she  not  seldom  writes  upon  one 
subject  what  with  equal  propriety  might  h% 
written  of  another  and  very  dineirent  one. 
It  was»  we  remember,  one  of  Coleridge's 
anabgies  upon  this  matter,  *that  a  palace 
t)ught  to  be  something  more  than  a  house ;  hvx 
it  must  be  a  house  at  leoHi    So  poetry  should 
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}^  sobet&ing  ^yond  mere  sense,  bnt  sense  t  we  say  to  such  a  passage  as  (ke  ibDowing,  in 
it  ought  to  jfiTat  Oil  events.  Now  what  shall  [an  Amass  to  a  lAik  on  a  suDmer  monung  t 

'  And  thim^Bt  compflBd  deep  droMne  of  pbw^  sod  prid* 
Even  firom  th#  tool's  abpimi  fhrtfa  they  riae, — 
Delights,  and  Hopes,  and  s)H|dowy  MjfVterieSy 
SpemhlessAbstractioxis,  Terrors,  Spwiidoiu%  Glpoins, 
Ima^piations  borne  on  seraph-plames!  ^  ^ 

Passions,  and  EcstMies,  and  keen  Perceptions, 
Affd  Kghtninf-piaion*d  PhMttasms  snd  ConceplioBSy 
And  stany  Arcfoars,  breathless  Expeetations, 
Beatitodes,  and  fervid  Adorations, 
And  bnght  Amazemenls,  that,  transfiz'd  and  stilly 
Yet  with  a  rapture  of  assoranee. thrill ! 
Glpiy  ing  EntniisiaaM  thpt  awake 
To  spurn  Earth's  fetters,  and  her  traomeb  break  f 
To  soar  from  world  to  worid,  from  height  to  height^ 
TiD  lost  at  last  in  unimagined  light  1 
And  wkh  them  wake— appear— and  vrith  thein  rise 
Wing*«Uoys,  Teil'd  Trkunphs,  soeptered  Destinies^ 
That  throng  around  us  when  the  r  erwdang  skiee 
Are  floodUd  by  Iky  iMk>dy.*— Pmms,  1833,  p.  111. 

Or  to  the  following  '  On  MUiie' :^* 

«Then,  tfaes  whatiervid  kwiathiiy  swell  dutt  heart? 
What  echoes  froai  its  depths  responsive  start  ( 
Temp estu niajj— tempeatnonsly  thej  roll, 
WhiMl  ffloiyin^  EzuHationB  shake  his  souL 
Trinmpns,  and  ftnysteries,  and  wonders  seem 
To  hamit  bin  like  the  shadows  of  a  dream ; 
And  rushing  Hopes,  mm  tewering  A^irationsr 
Raptures  sublim^  and  breathless  Adorations, 
And  wing'd  Enthusiams— pale  as  woe ! 
Starry  Transcendencies,  that  dazzling  glow—  / 

And  Tision'd  8»p^.einiaeiieies  divine,—  • 

These  make  his  swelling  ssu)  their  firuig  shiiae  !^-fl.  p.  160L 

'  Thsrejs,  we  are  hoqnd  to  say,  a  mass  of  such  mistaken  writing  as  thia  id  thev 
Totanset;  and  we  are  convinced  that  we  render  Lady  Enunelioe  Stuart  Wortley— 
ibr  whose  talents  we  feel  a  sincere  respect — a  real  service*,  when  we  denounce  it  for^utter 
condemnation. 

But  Lsdy  Emmeline  can  write  much  hetter  when  she  will  coodeaeend  to  fly  h^r  hawk 
at  lower  |Htch.    Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  these  otansas : — 

'  Boon,  soon  shall  niy  toiling  bark  toneh  on  tfae'shore. 
Where  the  desolate  heart  shall  be  blest ; 
Where  the  surge  of  this  long-troublbis  ocean  no  more 
Shan  deprire  the  worn  spirit  ofrest. 

'  Where  no  care  for  the  past,  and  no  lear  for  the  morrow, 

Shall,  oppi)Qssearm'8  tired  wanderert — wekomed,  forgrren ; 
Where  the  bark  that  hath  rode  through  the  dim  wares  of  sorrow. 
Shall  anchor  sublimely  in  shadowless  hecven* 

On,  on !  my  frafl  bark,  through  the  surse  and  the  spray— ^ 

There's  a  beacon  that  beckons  and  lesds  from  afiur  I 
On,  on !  mf  weak  bark,  through  thy  perilo^  way — 

There's  above  diee  a  heayen,  and  before  tiMe  a  star  I' 


Again:  .     . 

'The  festal  summer  comes  to  thntw 
A  glqry  o^er  the  earth  bek>w } 
The  world  is  changed— a  radiant  change. 
Bright,  and  exquisite,  and  strange. 
Younf  flowers  do  make  the  earth  beiieath — 
The  anr  around— sweet  with  their  breath ; 
Nothing  doth  appear  the  same  :^- 
A  liring  Me  of  light  and  flame 
Girds  the  glowing  heavens  aroundi 
Ton  thousand  rambows  stain  the  ground. 


To  the  most  aeoMed  spot 
Sninmer  pierces,  and  hath  ihot 
Through  the  thtdcest  twififht-woods. 
Where  a  depth  of  shadow  broods, 
And'beneetn  the  trees  hath  efrnd 
Fern,  moos,  and  tl^rme,  for  mines'' tread. 
Yes,  festal  summer  comes  to  throw 

^  A  glory  o'er  the  earth  below, 

^    .nd  light  o'e 


And  light  o'er  6ur  deep  hearts  Is  thrown. 
And  joy  through  our  rapl^soals  shed  down/ 

The  following  lines  on  the  late   Glueen  of  Prussia  are  tn  Lsdy  Emnwline's 
manner; — '< 
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Lady 

«04faott£  pdft^|loriimdta|^lKoftfieEB|lei 
Thou  ermUro  child  of  empire,  ^icaree  of  earth; 
So  bnght  of  upect,  tnd  of  soul  so  regil^ 
More  royal  m  thy  death  than  in  thy  birth! 

Thou  tlood'M  anblime,  eren  more  and  mowi 

As  fflory  ebb^daronnd, and  grandeor  waned ; 
8tood°st,  when  phocks  earth^nake-like  thy  realm 
.    To  earyi,  bnt  not  to  eitfenmmanee  enohained ! 


Than  elood'st  when  pomp  deeay'd,  and  power  depanedy 
Whefl  strength  a  nation's  hosts  and  councils  leit^  . 

Majeetical,  thcragfa  bow'd,  though>roken-hearted, 
Imperial  atill,  thoogb.baffled  and  bereft. 

The  snmmef  san-bnrsts  of  thy  blash  are  vanished, 
The  summer  lightnikigs  of  ttiy  smik  are  fled. 

Awl  then,  the  qneen  of  soeptexed  queens,  art  b8niBh*d 
Unto  the  ftineral  maonons  of  the  dead. 


Hi 


But  though  the  suB4rarBts  of  that  blush  are  ftded,  ' 

Aud  though  the  Ughtnmgs  of  that  smile  are  past, 
The  martyr's  pafan  widi  beauty's  myrtle  braided-^ 

These  wreathe  a  crown  that  even  on  earth  shall  hut' 

OmnaiNofUs,  IBSff,  p.  122. 


The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  permit  us  to 
take  a  more  minate  suivey  of  these  volmnes; 
bat  in  so  large  a  quantity  oif  poetry  we  hardly 
remember  ever  -finding  so  few  traces  of  the 
works  of  other  writers.  Judging  from  wha^ 
liesbefore  us^  we  should  have  almost  said  that 
Lady  EmmeUne  Wortley  had  commenced 
poet  without  having  very  seriously  studied 
any  of  our  gr^at  authors ;  and  we^  cannot  help 
thinking  that  something  more  of  even  direct 
imitation  woukL  have  JSieen  of  service  to  her 
in  the  way  of  discipline.  In  metre,  especially, 
Lady  Emmeline  has  much  to  learn,  and  m 
rhythm  still  more;  Might  we  Without  of- 
fence presume  to  offer  couosel,  we  would  urge 
upon  her  kdyship  the  dtity  and  necessity  of 
writing  with  more  simplicity  of  mind,  more 
terseness  of  phrase,  more  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion, aqd  above  all,  with  a  more  catholic  spirit 
— studying  and  taking  nature  and  man  as 
they  are — and  ever  remembering  that  as 
nothing  more  easily  escapes  a  writeVsown 
attention,  so  notbiog  more  surely  or  moredis- 
pleasingly  arrests  that  of  every  one  else,  than 
egoti^,  or  its  invariable  companion^  exag- 
geration of  sentiment. 

Accident  presents  a  striking  contrast  in 
the  next  name  on  our  list  li  Mrs.  Norton 
is  the  Byron,  Mrs.  Soothey  (Caroline  Bowles) 
is  the  <!k)wper,  of  our  modem  poetesses. 
She  has  much  of  that  great  writer's  hu- 
mour, fondness  for  rural  life,,  melancholy 
pathos,  and>  moral  satire.  .  She  has  also  Co  w^ 
per's  pre-eminently  En|;]ish  manner  in-dic^ 
tion  and  thought  We  do  not  remember 
any  recent  author  whose  poetry  is  so  unmixed- 
ly  native ;  and  this  English  complexion  con- 
stitutes one  of  its  characteristic  charms.  No 
purer  models  of  our  genuine  htfme  feeling 
and  fan^age  could  be  placed  in  a  young 


foreigner's  hands  than  Mrs.  Southey's  works. 
Moreover  her  versification,  especially  in  her 
two  latest  volumes,  is  not  only  generally  cor- 
rect, bnt  in  several  instances,  of  very  great 
beauty  and  perfection :  find  when  weconsider 
the  exceedingly  little  regard  paid  to  this  most 
important  element  ina  poem  oy  the  younger 
.generation  Qf  our  modern  poets,  and  more 
particularly  by  our  poetei^es,  some  of  whom 
seem  to  have  no  ear»-*-someiimes  indeed  no 
eyes,  or  even  finger»-*wa.  think  Mrs. 
Southey  s  excellence  in  this  respect  deserviog 
note  and  commen4at]Qn  fVom  every  critic,  it 
does  not  appear  probable  that  Mrs.  ^  Southey 
ever  read  the  Coptets  de  Jdanriave ;  yet  many 
of  our  Sfonisk  readers  will  immediately 
recognise  the  movement  of  those  bmous  lines 
in  the  following  very  striking  poem  :— 


Tna  Eaupbh^s  DsATB-san. 

'  Tread  se  Aly--bow  the  bead^ 
In  reverent  silenoe  bowr* 

No  passing  bell  dodi  toll*- 

Yet  an  imsaoital  soul 
Is  paning  now. 

Stranger!  however  great,  ^ 
^ith  lowly^  reverenee  bow ; 

There's  one  m  that  poor  riied»« 

One  by  that  paltry  bed- 
Greater  than  thou. 

Beneath  that  be^ar's  roof, 

Lo !  D)eath  doth  keep  his  state : 
EnMr^no  crowds  attend — 
£nter-«no  guards  defeiuT 
71^  palace  gate. 

That  pavement  damp  and  eM ' 

No  smilittg  conrtiers  tsead ; 
One  silent  woman  stands 
liftihg  with  meagre  bands 
Ady'uighead. 
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AnuSant  waU  aloni^; 
A  ■obiupprMi'd— afen 
That  ahort  deep  gasp,  and  tea 

The  paitu^^groen. 

Oht  cliaiifl[e^-CHi  1  wondreot  ehaiige-— 

Bunt  are  the  prison  bars* 
This  mooieiit  thSff  so  low, 
80  agonised,  and  now    , 

Bejondi  the  stars ! 

Oh  I  change-^ stnpendons  change! 

There  lies  the  sooOess  dod : 
'The  Sun  eternal  brbaks— 
The  new  Immorta]  wake»— 

Wakes  with  his  God.' 

And  is  not  this  *  Mariner't  Hymn'  beaud^ 
fuUy  spirited? 

'  Launch  thj  bark,  Mariner ! 

Christian,  .God  speed  thee ! 
Let  loose  the  rudder-bands— 

Good  angels  lead  theskl 
Set  thy  sails  warilj. 

Tempests  wiQ  coipe ; 
Steer  thy  course  steadily, 

Christian,  steer  home ! 

|/Ook  to  ^  weather-bow. 
Breakers  are  round  thee ; 

Let  fidl  the  plummet  now. 
Shallows  may  ground  thee. 

Beef  in  the  foresail,  there  I 
Hokl  the  helm  fast! 

So— 4et  the  vessel  wear- 
There  swept  the  bhst. 

",What  of  the  night,  wi^tchmaut 

Whatofdienifhtt"' 
"Cloudy— all  ^let— 

No  land  yet— all's  right" 
Be  wakeful,  be  vigilant —  ' 

Dainger  may  be 
At  an  hour  wnen  aB  se^meth 

Seetirest  to  thee. 

How  I  gains  the  leak  so  fiist  7 

Clean  but  the-hold-^ 
Hoist  up  tfiy  merchandise,      , 

Heave  out  thy  gold;—  . 
There — let  the  ingots  go— 
-  Now  the  ship  nghts ; 
Hurra !  the  haibour*8  near — 

Lo,  the  red -lights! 

Slacken  not  sail  yel 

At  inlet  or  island ; 
Straight  for  te  beacon  steer* 

Straight  for  the  high  land ; 
•    Crowd  all  thy  canvass  on, 

Cut  through  the  foam^ —  ^ 
Christian  {  oast  i^nchor  now— 

Heaven  u  thy  home  !* 

Mrs,  Southey  has  improved  upon  her- 
self in  each  of  the  four  volumes  before  us. 
Ellen  Fitzarthur  is  a  very  elegant  and  affect- 
iog  tale;  nevertheless  there  is. a  want  of 
motementand  point  in  it  which  occasionally 
becomes  tedious.  The  Widow's  Tale  is 
conceived  in  a  bolder  spirit,  and  told  with 
much  greater  skill  It  is  a  beauttful  little 
poem  m  which  Cowper  and  Crabbe  seem 
united. 

In  her  latest  poem,  *  The  BJrlh-day,'  Mfs. 
Southey  has  aiiaincd  to  a  still  higher  excel- 
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leiiee  of  style,  altbpigh  in  this  and  her  other 
writings  we  have  86mething  more  than 
enough  of  her  animal  petSj  and  mere  social 
peculiarities.  We  oHist  be  permitted  to  give 
one  extract  from  this  poem>  which  strikes  as 
As  very  finished* 

*  Mvihther  foved  the  ptiiint  angler's  art ; 
And  many  a  summer  day,  from  early  mom 
To  latest  evenings  by  some  streamlet's  side 
We  two  have  tarried ;  strange  companionship ! 
A  sad  and  stleot  man ;  a  joyona  chiid^- 
Yet  vrare  those  days,  as  I  leodl  them  now. 
Supremely  hi^py.    Silent  tbouffh  he  was, 
My  Other's  eyes  were  often  on  his  child 
Tsnderly  eloquent-r:and  his  few  words 
Were  hind  and  gentle.    Never  angry  tone 
Repulsed  me,  if  i  broke  upon  his  thought 
With  childish  question.    But  I  leam'd  at  I 


Learned  intuitively  to  )iold  mv  [ 

When  the  dark  hour  was  on  him,  and  deep  aighs 

Spoke  the  perturbed  spirit-— only  then 

£  cre|>t  a  little  closer  to  his  side, 

And  stole  my  hand  in  his^  or  oi  his  arm 

Laid  my  cheek  softly ;  till  the  simple  wile 

Won  on  his  sad  abetractipn,  and  lie  turned 

With  a  faint  smile,  and  sighed,  and  diookhbhead, 

Stoopifag  toward  me ;  so  I  reached  at  last 

Mine  arm  about  his  neck,  and  clasped  it  olgse. 

Printing  his  pale  brow  with  a  sflent  kiss. 

That  was  a  lovely  brook,  by  whose  green  niarge 
We  two  (the  patient  Angler  and  his  Child) 
Loitered  away  so  many  summer  da^ ! 
A  shallow  sparging  stream,  it  humed  new 
Leaping  ana  glancing  amons  large  round  stonea. 
With  everlasting  friction  chi$Dg  still 
Their  polished  smoothness,  on  a  gravelly  bed,  '• 
Then  soflly  slipped  away  with  rippling  sound, 
Or  all  inaudible,  where  ttie  green  moes 
Sloped  down  to  meet  the  clear  reflecting  wave 
That  lipped  its  emerald  bank  with  seeming  show 
Of  gentle  dalliance.    In  a  dark,  deep  pool 
Collated  now,  the  peaceful  waters  slept 
EShibayed  br  rugged  headlands ;  hollow  roots 
Of  huge  old  pollm  willows.    Anchored  there 
Rode  safe  from  every  gale  a  sylvan  fleet 
Of  milk-white  watpr-liUes ;  eveiy  bark     . 
\Vortlnr  ae  those  on  his  own  sacred  flood 
To'  wah  the  Indian  Cupid.    Thence  the  stJreim 
Brawling  again  o'er  pebbly ^ailowB  ran, 
On--on,.  to  where  a  rustic,  rough4iewn  bridge. 
All  bright  with  mosses  and  green  ivy.wreaths. 
Spanned  the  small  channel  with  his  single  arch ; 
And  underneath,  the  bank  on  either  side 
Shelved  down  into  the  water  darkly  green 
With  unsunned  verdure ;  or  whereon  the  son 
Looked  only'when  his  rays  at  eventide 
Obliquely  glanced  between  the  blackened  piers, 
With  arrowy  beams  of  orient  emerald  light 
Touching  the  river  an4  its  velvet  matge.—- 
'Twas  there,  beneath  the  arehway,  just  withhi 
Its  rough  mishapen  piles,  I  found  a  oave, 
A  little  secret  cell,  one  large  flat  stone 
Its  ample  floor,  embedded  ^eep  in  moes, 
And  a  rieh  toft  of  deep  blue  violet ; 
And  fretted  o'er- with  curious  groining  dark, 
Like  vault  of  Gtothic  chapel,  Was  th^  roof 
Of  that  small  cunning  cave.  **  Th6  Nereids*  Grot^*** 

*  If  the  Angler  had  heard  this  piece  of  learning, 
he  would  piHibably  have  said,  that  Nereids  wmo 
sea-ladies  who  could  not  lire  in  freib  water,  and 
were  neither  the  same  ^  nor  related  to,  the  Naiads* 
who  were  ladies  of  thj  rivera  and  fomitalatt  and 
never  went  to  the  seaside.  f^  r^r^n]r> 
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I  QUDed  it  iMOiMdly,  4l9r  I  bad  Md 
About  £gem,  and  wm  daeply.  wetmd  ^ 
In  beatheniab  atones  of  th<  guardian  tribes 
In  ffroves,  and  single  trees,  and  sylvan  streams 
Abiding  eo-ezistent    flo  metbongbt 
I'be  little  NaUd  of  o«r  brook  migbt  baimt 
Tbat  cool  retreat,  and  to  her  guardian  eare 
My  wont  was  ever,  at  the  bridge  arriyed, 
To  tmst  our  basket  with  its  simple  store 
Of  home-made,  wholesome  eates  ;.by  one  at  home 
.  Pkovided  |br  our  banqnetJMur  at-noon.' 

We  also  point  out  ^ 'fhe  Broken  Bridge,' 
and  the  *  CotUe  d  mon.  Chxeth  as  being  par- 
ticularly interesting  poems;  the  latter  es- 
pecially 4s  one  of  the  happiest  spepimens  of 
Mrs.  Southey's  peculiar  powers. 

'  Poems,  chiefly  Dramatic,'  stand  in  little 
need  of  the  very  reverend  patronage  under 
which  they  are  presented  to  the  worid.  We 
understand  them  to  be  the  first  productions 
of  the  Dean  of  Exeter's  daughter.  Miss 
I^owe.  And  we  can  truly  say  that,  having 
regard  to  the  age  and  sej^  of  the  writer,  we 
have  read  this  little  volume  with  astonish- 
ment. The  conHmand  of  language,  the  fa- 
miliarity with  Greek  mythology  and  litera- 
ture, the  pregnant  thought,  the  absolute  trick 
and  accent  of  Milton  (^  youthful  Milton), 
make  Miss  Lowe's  '  Cephalus  and  Procrb,' 
quite  a  curiosity.  Her  imitation  of  Samson 
Agonistes  in  '  Joan  of  Arc  in  Prison'  ij  not, 
as  might  be  conjectured,  as  happy  as  tliat  of 
Conuis  in  her  '.  Cephalus  and  Procris.'  De- 
fictumiviru. 

M^Dj  of  our  oldest  readers  Will  be  in- 
clined to  vow  that  they  have  read  tfae'followit 
ing  lines  before : — 

Euclea. 

*  Justice  avert 
That  ever  I  aeeoseihe  Powers  Divine, 
Or  meditate  unawed  their  mysteries. 
I  somewhat  dread — yet  stedfastly  conclude 
Ifo  eyil  inflnences  can  touch  the  soul. 
Not  first  by  wilfbl  ^legligence  liud  bare, 
Or  pride  unseemly.     Heaven's  favours  wait 
On  the  pure  will,  like  winged  handmaidens, 
Airayhig  it  in  strength.    Fronr  human  lips 
This  counsel  sprang  hot.    Thou  htst  heard,  my 
V.     .  sire 

From  an  immortal  mother  drew  his  biith — 
Aoasta,  daughter  of  Oceanui ; 
Who,  in  a  cavern  by  the  obMrvant  deep, 
Nun^d  him  w|th.  honey  and  the  golden  irait 
Hesperian  gardens  yield,  and,  as  he  grew. 
His  qaind  with  heaveoly  wisdom  stored ;  but  she. 
When  the  new  race  of  Jove  reign'd  preyalent 
Oyer  mid-skv,  and  the  time-honoured  sons 
Of  Titan  fell,  his  soTcreign  anser  dared. 
Leaving  her  coral  hslls  beneath  the  waves, 
To  visit  with  her  sifter  train,  and  soothe 
The  afflictions  of  Prometheus  wise,  stretched  out 
And  tortured  on  far  Scythia*s  iron  rock. 
Therefore  the  Thundered  hurled  her  down^  foibade 
To  breathe  henceforth  the  upjper  air.    But  still 
Her  holy  precepts  in  oar  memories  glow. 
By  these  instruoted  I  have  learned  to  shun 
I«oh  pasiiAn's  -fieroa  extreme ;  to  reverence 


The  givots  of  aU  ^ir^  good,  hist  ptay 
Only  for  famooenee,  for  famlth,  and  pe4oe. 

Trocris.  ^ 
*  Prieeless  t^e  knowledge  evil  to  avoid. 
And  choose  the  golden  mean,  while  yet  nntangfat 
B^  harsh  experience,  even  of  other's  woe. 
Hark,  how  lamenting  ih>m  each  beaohen  • 
Thcnightingale  her  lonely  descant  pbura, 
Remembering  too  well  my  imoe*s  wrongs ! 
I  saw  ^*todion>s  hoarv  locks  brought  low 
Wit|i  anguish  for  his  htptoss  children's  doom^ 
And  still  at  noon,  or  eve,  or  midnight  dim. 
Those  plaintive  notes  bring  bac^  throogh  time's 

eclipse 
The  image  of  his  age's  agony. 
And  grief.iraised  tomb. 

Euclea. 

•  Cnwl  their  destiny ; 
But  oh !  believe  that  now  they  mourn  no  more*. , 
No  more  of  sonow  Philomela  sings     ^ 
Thrbitfhout sweet  summer  hours,the  froods  among, 
From  nfe's  racked  fever  free ;  but  tenderness 
And  rapture  tane  her  throat,  plunging  at  will- 
Mid  multitudinous  boughs  and  shadows  green. 
Thou  too  shalt  smile,  and  join  our  carols  gay, 
l^astilb  folrgQtten  quite.     But  I  must  hence. 
And  gather  from  the  meads,  my  promised  task,  ^  ^ 
Deep-glowing  roses,  lilies  fiir  ana  wan. 
Narcissus,  stooping  o'er  the  glassy  stream. 
The  dark.trees'd  hvacidth,  and  fragrant  {Mnk, 
To  form  a  gariand  for  our  shepherd  train. 
Who  to  the  bounteous  river.god,  at  ever 
Would  dedicate  a  votive  coronaU 
Foe  plenty's  blessings  ontheir  pastui^BS  showered* 
Say,  wilt  thou  join  us  at  the  fottnlain*heady 
Ere  seekathe  traveled  bee  her  waxen  cell. 
Or  sleepy  flowers  shut  up  their  tearful  ^eaT* 

^  Cephalu$,  dtc.^  p.  11. 

The  second  Act  opens  with  a  song  of  the 
Hours,  and  presents  a  pleasing  specimen  of 
Miss  Lowe's  lyrics. 

Hour  of  Nigit  Departing. 
'  Soft  pacjng  down  the  western  sky, 

Sad-suited  Night  in  sOeuqe.  goes ; 
Her  dragons  slow,  with  sleepless  eye, 

Sbe  guideth  to  repose. 
And  fpllowiii^  still  the- noiseless  wain, 
I  must  not  loiter  from  her  trains 
Nor  ever  gaze  on  light's  gay  throngs 
Nor  join  ray  sisters'  dance  and  song, , 

When  glows  the  orient  main^ 
Her  cypress  veil,  far-floating  spread. 
In  darkness  shrouds  my  drooping  head. 
And  solemn  is  oor  gliding  tread 

Towards  Erebus'  domain.. 

.    Hour  of  Daum> 
«  With  hovering  skirts  the  hcfrizon  shading, 

I^ow  tardDy  grave  Night  retires ! 
Now  from  the  empyrean  &diog, 

Winkmg  stars  withdraw  their  Ores ; 
Yet  doth  the  east  look  wan  and  chill— 
Ah  1  why,  Aurora,  slumber'st  still  1 
Daughter  of  Hyperion,  rise ! 

In  saflOron  robes  and  bright  array» 
With  many. mingling  roseate  dies; 

Not  wrapt  in  sober  amice  gray. 
Thy  belted  knight,  Orion  strong. 
On  his  fieur  journey  lingereth.loi^, 

Nor  yet  thy  coming  spies.  > 
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Tba  jniir-biiiiff  tuUs  tlmie  Mbaeace  kooWv 
The  yalee  iva  ple«aant  m^ada  bdow— - 
AU  IwUiedai  cooliiig  dewi  tbey  lie 
Beneath  tbe  iiile,  tnsimreht  ^jL 
To>«e0t  tbae  o'er  yon  IndiaD  steeps 
Purd-boiB»  BsecfaDi  tiqI  keeps  r 
Ail  night  be  swe]^  the  iesert  plain 
With  level  fiiaa,»id  vtoMeas  traai 
Of  finttlie  T)fy»^  araawl, 
Startluur  w9th  viwcMted  soond 
8l6^^i^lMuleii  c»yn  sHenoe  boimtf,*  ftc  ftc 

td.  p.t2& 


And  agun,  in  (be  third  Act- 
Hmmdryttd. 

« 8  weet  Zephyrf  sley  1 
Thy  breath  has  caught  tbeoeeaa 

On  my  parehed  brow  let  it  play, 
TeO  me  whence  thon  wtfidersfct  ^ 
And  thy  eoarse  directed  whither. 


Zephyr, 

« Far  on  the  confines  of  the  west, 
Beyond  the  broad  Atlantic's  breaA, 
In  silence  and  eternal  gloom 
Doth  ancient  Darknees  spread  his  dome 
There  in  slumbers  soft  I  lav. 
Till  wafted  to  the  realms  </day, 
Onthe Islands  Blest  descending, 

O  what  joyous  hlb  was  mine  I 
Mid  br^t  bowers  and  sweet  vales,  blendiiy 

All  delights  divine. 
No  churlish  winds  had  licence  there ;     ' 

Only  my  gentle  race  might  waken 
The  odorous  flowers,  and  perfumes  rare 

From  groves  of  spice  and  incense  shaken ; 
And  .from  their  shades  the  music  bear 

Of  harpmfli  and  eotrancm  song ; 
Pure  spirits  breathe  that  golden  air, 

And  godlike  forms  are  seen  among. 
Wanderers  ftom  their  star-^Nived  dwelling ; 

But  severed  from  that  happy  throng,   • 
By  stem  .^lus'  compelling, 
Once  more  I  skimmed  the  briny  mam. 
And  paused  on  wide  Iberia's  plain. 
Thence  unheeding,  still  proceeding 
Towards  the  rising  of  the  sun ; 
Forests  deep  and  hills  of  frost. 
And  smilinff  valleys  I  have  cross'd. 
And  wbatr  er  I  breathed  upon 
Straight  with  livelier  gladness  shone ; 
But  weary  now  I  fain  would  close 
My  filmy  pinions  m  repose.*-— ZM.  p.  68. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  qopte 
the  very  fine-soliloquy  of  Euolea(pp.  49-51)» 
and  indeed  sereral  othier  passa^  in  this 
classiQ  Iktle  drama.  We  hat9  hinted  that, 
in  our  opinion,  the  *  Joan  of  Aro^  is  not  so 
well  executed ;  yet  it  is  a  very  extraordinary 
performance,  full  of  thought  and  power,  and 
we  think  the  Messenger^  narrative  of  Uiti 
death  of  the  heroine  (p.  114)  particularly^ 
good.  The  perusal  of  the  whole  of  this  vo- 
lume  suggests  a  remark  which,  to  so  young 
a  lady  as  Miss,  Lowe,  we  will  venture  to 


ofier  in  the  sbape'sf  advice  |  n—aly,  diat  it 
is  of  great  iitiportuice  Id  her  hopes  of  a 
more  emended  success,  that  she  should  not 
allow  her  coofonuty  t#  the  aocif^Qt  oaodels 
of  the  psstic  aft,  "with  wfaach  her  ODosaal 
scholarship  has  made  h^r  Ikniiiiar,  to  stifljen 
into  a  fbrmatity  which  will  exfinguijsb  all 
iiil^feigt ;  that,  as  one  and  the  best  propl^ 
lactic  againtt  sQch  %.  toodency,  she  sfaMM 
thvow  open  her  eyes  and  heriieart  to  a  gen- 
eral and  accurate  observance  of  the  face  of 
nature  and  its4idly  gsijiigs  on  ;  aad  that,  as 
another,  she  sliDukl  careftrily  study  great 
writers  of  diffi»rent  styles  and  characters,  j\f$, 
for  the  purpose  of  imitating  all,  but  in  order 
to  escape  subjugation  td  any  one. 

Of  *  IX.  Poems  by  V.'  we  eropbaficallT 
say  in  old  Greek— ^«i*  ^.ir  d>M  'POAA.  ft 
is  an  Bnnead  to  which  evevy  Muse  may 
have  contributed  her  ninth.  We  suppose 
y.  stands  for  Victoria,  and  real] v  she  queens 
it  among  our  fair  friends.  Pernaps  V.  will 
think  it  a  questionable  compliment,  if  we 
say,  like  the  late  Baron  Gr«liam,  to  Lady 

,  in  the  assize  court  at  Exeter,  •  We 

beg  your  ladyship's  pardon,  but  we  really 
took  you  for  a  sum.'  Indeed  these  few 
pages  are  distinguished  by  a  sad  Lucrettan 
tone,  which  very  seldom  comes  from  a  wo- 
man^s  lyre.  But  Y.  is  a  woman,*  and  no 
ordinaiy  womsn,  certainly; — though  whe* 
ther  spinster,  wife,  or  widow,  we  have  not 
been  informed.  Her  poems  are  of  sock 
equal  merit,  that  it  matters  little  to  her  re* 
piUation  or  our  readers'  pleasure  which  we 
quote.  Take  the  following,  and  guess  the 
age  and  complexion  of  the  nameless  lady: — 

.    *  The  Gbavs. 

I  stood  within  the  Grave's  o'ershadowmg  vanlt ; 

Gloomy  and  damp  it  strietch'd  its  vast  domam  ; 
Shades  were  its  boundary;  for  my  strained  eye 
sought 

For  oth^r  limit  to  its  width  m  vain. 

Faint  from  the  entrance  came  a  daylight  ray, 
.  And  distant  souad  of  jiving  men  and  things ; 
This,  in  the  encountering  darkness  pass'd  away, 
Tnat,  took  the  tone  in  which  a  mourner  sniffs. 

I  lit  a  tdieh  ata  sepnkbral  lamp^ 

Which  shot  a  thread  of  liffht  amid  the  gloom; 
And  feebly  burning  'cainst  the  railing  damp^ 

I  bors  it  through  the  regions  of  the  tomb. 

Around  mo  stretch'd  the  elnmben  of  the  d<^d, 
Whereof  the  silence  ached  upon  mine  ear ; 

More  and  more  noiseless  did  I  make  my  tread. 
And  yet  ito  echoes  chill'd  my  h^art  with  fear. 

The  former  men  of  evtrj  age  and  place, 
FVom  all  their  wanderings  gathered,  round  m» 
lay: 

The  dust  of  witber'd  Empires  did  I  trace. 
And  stood  arid  Qisnerstions  past  away,  t 
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I  flaw  whole  cUiefl,  thai  m.fluod  or  fir^, 
Or  famino,  or  the  plague,  gaVe  op  their  breath ; 

Whole  armies  whom  a  day  beheld  expire, 
Swept  by  ten  thousands  to  the  arms  of  Death. 

1  sffw  the  old  world's  white  and  wave-swept  bon^, 
A  giant  heap  of  ereatures  that  had  been ; 

Far  and  confus'd  the  broken  skeletons. 
Lay  strewn  beyond  mine  eye's  .remotest  ken.  . 

Death's  various  shrines^the  Ura,  the  Stone,  the 

I/amp--r 

Were  scatter'd  round,  confus'd,  amid  the  dead ; 

Symbols  and  Types  were  mould'Hng  in  the  damp, 

Their  shapes  were  waning,  and  their  ntoaning 

fled. 

Unspoken  tongues,  perohance  in  praise  or  woe, 
Were  cbaracter'd  on  tablets  Time  had  swept ; 

And  deep  were  halfikeir  letters  hid  below 
The  thick  small  dust  of  those  they  once  had 
wept. 

No  liand  Was  here  to  wipe  the  dost  away  ; 

No  reader  of  the  writing  traced  beneath ; 
No  spirit  sitting  by  ita  form  of  clay ; 

No  sigh,  nor  sound,  from  all  (bejieaps  of  Death. 

One  place  alone  had  ceased  to  hold  Us  prey  ; 

A  form  had  pressed  ity  and  was  there  no  more  ; 
The  garments  of  the  Grave  beside  it  lavy 

Where  once  they  wrapped  Him  on  tne  rocky 
floor. 

He  only  with  returning  footsteps  broke 

The  eternal  calm  wherenjoith  the  tomb  was 
bound; 
Among  the  sleeping^  Dead  alone  ffy  woke. 
And  blessed  mm  outstretched  hands  the  host 
around. 

Well  is  it  that  such  blessing  hovers  here 
To  soothe  each  sad  survivor  of  the  throng , 

Who  haunt  the  portals  of  the  solen^  sphere^ 
And  pour  their  woe  the  loaded  air  cuoiig. 

They  to  the  verge  have  follow*  4  what  they  love, 
'  And  on  the  insuperable  threshold  staifidi 
With  cherished  names  its  speechless  calm  reprove. 
And  stretch  in  the  abyss  their  ungrasp*dhand. 

But  vainly  there  they  seejctheir  soul's  rjglief, 

Anii  of  the  obdurate  Grave'  its  prey  implore ; 
Till  death  himself  shall  medicine  their  gnef, 
^Clodng  their  eyes  by  those  thfey  wept 'before. 

All  that  have  died,  the  Earths  whole  race,  repose 
Where  Dteath  collects  his  Treasures  heap  on 
heap ;  _  ^  ' 

O'er  each  one's  busy  daylhe  night.shades  close ; 
Its  Actors,  Su^rers  Schools,  King?,  Armies- 
sleep/ 

Z3r  Po«iw,  &ic,  p.  11. 

The  stanzas  printed  by  us  in  italics  are, 
in  our  judgment,  worthy  of  any  one  of  our 
greatest  poeu;in  his  happiest  momenta* .  ^ 

The  verses  entitled  *  Htar.fs  Ease*  are  all 
very  beautiful ;  -bat  we  have  room  oaly  for 
the  following : — 

VOL.  ixvu  28 


^  Take  from  me  things  gone  by  l-^oh!  change 
ihepast-r- 

Renew  the  lost — restore  me  the  decayed  ;~^ 
Bring  back  the  days  whose  tidehas  eWd  sofast^^ 

Give  form  again  to.  the  fantastic  shade  ! 

My  hope,  thatnever  grett  to  certai/Uy,"^ 
My  youth,  that  perished  in  its  vain  desire;  . 

My  fond  ambitibnf  crushed  e'er  it  could  be 
Aught  save  a  setf'Consuming^  wasted  fire. 

Bring  these  -anew,  and  iet  me  once  again    - 
In  the  delusion  of  Lifers,  Infancy — 

I  was  not  happy,  but  Iknew  not  then 
That  happy  I  was  never  doomed  to  be, 

TiU  these  things  are,  and  powers  divine  descend— 
JLiOve,  kindness,  joy,  and  hope,  to  gild  my  day. 

In.  vain  the  emblem  leaves  towards  me  bend, 
Thy  Spirit,  Heart-Ease,  is  too  far  away.'— . 

IWd.,p.26. 

We  farther  partioularly  notice  the  sweet 
poems,  *  Youth  took  one  summer -day  his 
Lyre,*  and  « Former  Home ;'  but  will  qpa- 
clude  with  quoting  the  lines  *  Written  in 
Health/  which,  be  it  observed,  we  admire 
more  for  their  terseness^  anc|  force  than  for 
the  spirit  which'animatea  them  :— ^ 

•  Forbid,  O  Fate  i  forbid  that  1 
Should  linger  long  before  I  die ! 
Ab,  let  me  sot,  sad  day  by  day. 
Upon  a  dying  bed  decay. 
And  learn  to  str^&in  my  lonely  ear 
To  catch  a  footstep^rawingnear  : 
And  oft  my  fainting  eyelid  raise 
To  see  the  friend  who  still  delays^ 
Let  n^e  net  hear  the  world  pasi  by  , 

In  all  its  splendour,  love^  and  pnde. 
While  I  have  nothing  but  to  die,     ' 

Whatever  my  fellow-men  betide. 
Nor  let  me  come  by  sad  degrees 
To  feel  each  nobler  passion  freeze ;    .         .       . 
And  lose  my  love,  my  hope  my  strength^ 

All  save  the  baser  part  of  m^n ;    ' 
Concentrating  every  wish,  at  length. 

To  die  as  Bk>wly  as  I  can. 
Oh  no !  I  wish,  I  hope,  I  pray 
A  better  ending  to  my  day.  ^     . 

I  fain  would  mount  8qme..headlong  ste^dp 
And  gallop  o*er  the  cHffat  speed  ; 
Fall  down  a  thousand  fathoms  there, 
Andlrav^  my  fife  midway  in  air.' 
I  fain  would  meet  in  victory 
A  winged  ball  aim^d  iuH  at  me ; . 
Shoot,  ere  it  came,  my  wild  war-cry, 
And,  ere  the  sovind  w  as  ended,  die. 
I'd  drink  a  deep  delicious^wine 
With  hasty  porson  mixM  therein; 
And  with  the  sweetness  on  my  breath 
Die,  ere  I  felt  that  it  was  death. 
I'd  die  in  battle,  love,  or  glee. 
With  spirit  nfild  and  body  tre^ 
With^ill  my  wit,  my  soul,  my  heart. 
Burning  away  in  every  part, 
That  so  more  meetly  I  might  % 
Into  mine  Immortahty — 
Like  comets  when  their  race  is  run, 
That  end  by  ilishing  on  the  ■un.'.««/^V/.,  p.20  j 
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We  believe  this,  is  the  first  time  the  world 
has  heard  of  V  ;  we  cire  persuaded  that  it 
will  not— cannot — be  the  last.  Made  iua 
virtuie — sic  iiwr  ? 

'  Phantasruion'  is  not  a  poem ;  but  it  is 
poetry  from  beginning  to  end,  and  has  many 
poems  within  it.  It  is  one  of  a  race  that 
has  particukriy  suffered  under  the  assaults 
of  political  economy  and  useful  knowledge  ; 
—a  Fairy  Tale, — the  last,  we  supixwe,  that 
will  ever  be  written  in  Eng^lund.  and  unique 
in  its  kind.  It  is  neitnor  German  nor 
French.  It  is  what  k  is — pore  as  a  crystal 
in  diction,  tinted  like  an  opal  with  the  hues 
of  an  ever-springing  sunlit'  fancy.  The 
Verses  scattered  throughout  the  volame 
have  ih  themselves  a  dramatic  propriety,  the 
impression  of  which  is  lost  by  dislocating 
them  from'  their  context ;  yet  we  have  no 
.  remedy  for  this  but  a  statement  of  the  fact, 
mid  must  for  our  own  purposes  do  the  au- 
thoress of  '  Phantasmion'  the  ibjustice  to 
tear  eut  some  of  her  gemd  from  their  set- 
tings* 

Zeineth  is  deeply  enamoured  of  Phantas^ 
mion,  whose  whole  affections  are  set  on  la- 
rine.  She  touches  a  lute  in  the  flowery  vale 
of  her  father  Magnart,  and  expresses  her 
passion  in  significant  imagery.  Phanias- 
mion  accepts  the  proffered  lute,  and  an- 
swers the  appejal  in  these  very  finished 
ver«es: — 

*  Many  a  fountain  eoo^  an^ shady 
May  the  traveller's  eye  invite ; 
One  amdoff  thetn  all,  sweet  Lady, 
Seems  to  flow  for  his  delight ; 
In  many  a  tree  the  wilding  bee 
Might  safely  hide  her  honey'd.  f tore  ; 
One  hive  alone  the  bee  will  own. 
She  may  not  trust  her  sweets  to  more. 

Say'st  thou.  <<  Can  that  maid  be  &irer? 
Shows  her  lip  a  livelier  dye  ? 
Hath  she  treasures,  richer,  rarer  f 
Can  she  better  loVe  than  I V*^ 
What  form'd  the  spetl  I  ne'er  could  teM, 
But  subtle  must  its  workinj^  be, 
Since^  from  the  hour  I  felt  its  pow*r. 
No  fairer  face  I  wish  to  see. 

Light.wing'd  Zephyr,  ere  be  settlee 
On  the  loveliest  flower  that  flowsb 
Never  stays  to  count  thy  petaliii. 
Dear,  delicioBs,  fragrant  Hose  ! 
Her  features  bnght  elude  my  sight, 
I  know  not  how  her  tresses  lie ; 
In  &ncy'fl  maze  mr  spirit  plays, 
When  she  with,  all  her  charms  is  nigh." 

Karadan,  th^  dark-haired  youth  who  has 
leagued  himself  with  darker  powers,  burns 
with  an  unrequited  flame  for  larine,  his 
beautiful vand  compassionate  cousin.  Thus 
he  sings  midst  the  shades  of  evening,  and 
the  nigbtingcilea  are  his  ehoraa : — 


<  One  lace  atone,  one  (iMe  aldoe, 

These  eyes  require ; 
But  when  that  long'd-for  ught  is  showo* 
What  fatal  Are 
Shbots  thro'  my. veins  a  keen  and  liquid  flame, 
That  melts  each  fibre  of  my  wasting  frame ! 

One  voTce  alone,  one  vdee  alone, 

I  pine  to  hear ;  - 
Bat  when  ilB  meek,  melliflnous  tone 
Usurps  mine  ear,    - 
Those  slavish  chains  about  my  soul  are  wound. 
Which  ne'er  till  death  itself  can  be  unbound. 

One  gentle  band,  one  gentle. hand, 

I  fain  would  hold  ; 
But  when  it  seems  at  my  command. 
My  own  grows  cold ; 
Then  low  to  earth  I  bend  in  sickly  swoon. 
Like  lilies  drooping  mkl  (he  blaze  of  noon.* 

*  Fake  Love,'  siDgs  Glandreth — 

•  Fklse  Love,  too  long  thou  hast  delayed, 
Too  late  f  make  tny  choice ; 
Yet  win  ibr  me  that  precious  makl, 
Apd  bid  my  heart  rejoice-— 
Then  shaif  mine  eyes  shoot  youthful  fire. 
My  cheek  with  triumph  glow, 
And  other  maids  that  glance  desire 
Whieli  I  on  one  bestow. 

Make  her  wHh  smile  divinely  bland 

Beam  sunshine  o'er  my  face, 

And  Time  shall  touch  with  gentlest  ()and , 

What  she  bath  detgn'd  to  grace ; 

0*er  scanty  locks  full  wreaths  Dl  wear. 

No  wrinkled  brow  to  shade, 

Her  joy  will  smooth  the  furrows  there 

Which  earlier  griefii  have  made. 

Though  sports  of  youth  be  tedious  toil 

When  youth  has  pas»'d  away«  ' 

I'Jl  cast  aside  tlie  martial  spoU 

With  her  light  loeks  to  play ;     . 

Yea,  turn,  sweet  Makl,  from  tented  fieidB> 

To  rove  where  dewdrops  shine, 

Nor  oAre  what  band  the  sceptre  wields^ 

So  tboo  wilt  grant  me  thine  I' 

Mandrtt  is  sitting  on  the  sea  shore,  aod  in 
a  low,  lulling  tone  sings  over  the  steeping 
infant  whom  she  hastfevoted  to  Seshelma,  a 
malignant,  watery  being,  whose  deceitful 
aid  she  has  purchased  at  that  dear  prkse  :-« 

« O  deep,  my  babe  I  Hear  not  the  rippling  wave, 
Nor  feel  the  breeie  that  round  thee  Ungeribg 
strays. 
To  drink  thy  balmy  breath, . 
And  sigh  one  long  farewelk 

Boon  shall  it  mourn  above  thy  watery  bed. 
And  whisper  to  me  on  the  wave- beat  shon^ 

Deep  murnaVing  m  reproach 

Thy  sad,  untimely  &te. 

Ere  those  dear  eyes  had  open*d  on  ihe  1^ 
In  vain  to  plead,  thy  coming  life  was  i 

O !  waken'd  but  to  sleep, 

Whence  it  can  wake  no  mosel  ^ 
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A  thounnd  tad  a  thooftiid  tiikra  latfet 
The  tufted  beaoh  unfoTds  in  early  apring^ 

AH  clad  in  tendereat  green, 

All  of  the  aelf.same  abape : 

'  A  thonaand  tnfitnt  fecea,  eoft  and  aweet, 
Each  year  eeada  ^h,  vet  every  mother  viewa 
Her  laat,  not  leaat,  belev'd 
Like  ita  dear  aelf  alone. 

No  mnehig  mind  hath  ever  yet  ibre^haped 
The  face  to-morrow's  aun  shall  first  reveal, 

No  heart  hath  e'er  conceiv'd .  ^ 

What  love  that  tee  will  bring. 

O  aleep,  my  babe  *.  nor  heed  hpw,  mouma  the 

gaje 
To  part  with  thv  aoft  locka  and  fragrant  breath, 

Aa'when  It  deeply  aiffha 

Cer  autumn's  latest  t>l6om.' 

These  aurely  are  Ikiea  which  would  have 
pleased  the  ear  of  Collins — *ot  of  the  Cole- 
ridce. 

We  know  not  how  to  part  with  thia  beati- 
tiful  romance  without  giving  on^  specimen  of 
\XBpro8e.     Let  the  extract  explain  itself: — 

f  Phantaamion  loolMd  at  his  good  steel  blade, 
then  haatened  on  and  entered  the  cavem  by  a  wind* 
log  paaaage.  He  pauaed  at  the  threshold,  and  saw 
no  graceful  hunter  youth,  but  a  wrinkled  crone,  m 
qoeenlv  attire^  bending  over  the  flamea  of  a  well- 
heaped  hearth,  and  carefully  inspecting  the  con. 
tents  of  a  wide  vessel,  which  siramereo  amid  the 
blaze,  and  filled  the  cave  with  odorous,  inebriating 
fumes.  Beside  her  stood  the  glowing  and  beauti. 
fbl  Zelneth,  hor  glossy  raven  looks  carelessly  fiung 
back  from  her  while  forehead,  and  her  splendid  eyes 
intent  upon  the  wf  rk  that  was  going  on.  She  held 
in  both  hands  a  crystal  bowl,  into  which  Malderyl 
began  to  pour  some  of  the  rosy  liquid  scooped  from 
the  ca$ildron,  when  Phantasmion  appeared,  and 
caused  such  alarm  in  the  damsel's  mind,  that  the 
vessel  would  h^^a  falleli  to  the  ground  if  her  com- 
panion had  not  taken  it  from  her,  **  King  of  Palm- 
fand,**  said  the  aged  queen,  **  thou  art  welcome ; 
be  seated,  and  take  ofiT  thy  cumbrous  armom." 
Muttering  within  herself,  she  touched  the  head  of 
the  youth,  as  be  bent  forward  to  look  after  Zolneth, 
who  had  retreated  to  the  inner  part  of  the  cave, 
wben^his  crested  helmet  vanished,  and  soon  thehy- 
aeinthine  locks  and  roodly  countenance  of  Phan 
tasmion  were  revealed  by  the  red  light  of  the 
flames.  Then  Zeln^th  uttered  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment,  and  ezelaimedt  **  O  Malderyl !  is  tbto  a  de- 
lusion of  magic,  or  do  I  look  upon  the  very  face  of 
him  I  love  V* — •*  Dost  thon  still  love  Phantasmion, 
best  and  loveliest  ^  cried  tUe  yontb,  rushing  for- 
ward  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees,  bis  whole  soul 
possessed  with  the  image  of  larine ;  but,  looking 
op,  and  beholding  Zelneih,  her  bright  face  beam, 
ing  with  transport,  her  'fair  form  almost  appearing 
ia  expand  from  the  joy  of  her  bosom,  ho  started 
away  with  a  countenance  of  deep  disappointment 
«•  Zehieth,  daughter  of  Magnart  !**  he  exclaimed  m 
a  sorrowful  tone;  *•  O tell  me,  hast  thou  lately  seen 
thv  kinswoman  larine  7^  The  damsel  turned  away, 
without  speaking,  and,  while  tears  gushed  between 
the  ivory  fingers  that  strove  to  conceal  them,  Mal- 
dervl,  who  was  stiH  bent  over  the  cauldron  answer. 
«d  in  her  stead 

At  anotlwr  tlma  PhantaMaioii  woold  bawilanad 


At  those  worda»  like  a  fire  freah  ftieOed,  but.  now 
the  luscious  vapours  were  stealing  over  his  seneea ; 
he  was  ^zins^  unconsciously  upon  Zelneth»  as  she 
stood  a  nttlo  behind  Malderyl  with  arms  pensivelv 
crossed  and  downcast  face,  shaded  on  each  side  by 
drooping  locks.  He  retired  to  a  recess  in  t^e  ca- 
vern^ and  tried  to  throk  again  his  former  thoughts 
and  purposes  ;  but  insensibly  they  floated  away. 
His  rage  against  Ulander  seemed  to  disolve,  or  turn 
into  its  opposite,  and  ho^amly  sought  to  keep  firm 
hold  of  that  or  any  other  feeling.  ...  She  left 
the  crystal  basin  on  a  table  of  rock  just  opposite  to 
Phantasmion ;  hc.  saw  the  liquor  lie  slowing  and 
creaming  in  the  bowl  like  melted  ruDiea  frothed 
with  pearl;  he  inhaled  its  sweet;  bewildering 
odour,  and.  searoe  knowing  what  he  did,  the 
youth  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  drank  deeply.  In  a 
moment  he  was  electrified  with  delight,  a  raptor, 
ous  tranquillity  pervading  his  whole  frame ;  he  felt 
intoxicated  with  pleasure  which  sprang  llrom  no 
cause  and  tended  to  no  object,  vet 'was  ever  ready 
to  be  reflected  and  multiplied  from  all  objects 
around ;  be  seemed  incapable  of  thinking,  |ind  hap. 
pier  than  any  thoughts  could  make  him.  Zelneth 
returned  from  ibe  further  part  of  ihe  cavem,  bring, 
ing  jars  in  her  hand ;  in  the  eyes  of  the  spolUboond 
prince  she  now  appeared  to  be  glorified  by  m  soper- 
nitural  light  of  beauty  ;  joy  streamed  from  every 
line  of  iier  face  and  form  into  the  joyful  heart  of 
the  prince,  aa  light  shoots  from  the  surface,  of 
smootbe  water  back  towards  its  heavenly  source. 
All  thought  of  Zelneth,  all  thought  of  Urine,  all 
remembrance  of  the  past,  all  anticipations  ot  the 
futore,  were  completely  suspended ;  -he  only  knew 
he  was  gazing  on  a  sun  of  loveliness,  in  which  a 
thousand  beauties  seemed  to  converge,  while  the 
feelings  inspired  by  his  own  heavenly  ma'd  were 
mingled  with  his  new  sensations,  though  the  object 
of  them  was  veiled  in  hia  memory  by  a  daxzling 
mist.  .  .  .  .  **  He  is  mine  !^  she  whispered, 
clasping  her  hands ;  «'  O  Malderyl !  is  this  all  thy 
work  ?  Have  I  ho  part  in  it  ?  But  will  not  the 
enchantment  fade  ?  W  ill  Phantasmbn  bve  Zelneth 
for  ever  X" — He  heard  tlie  words,  imd  smiled  on  her 
who  spoke  them,  but  spoke  not  himself,  his  ejaa 
being  heavy  with  sleep.  As  an  infant  liee  iivnis 
cradle  watching  every  motion  of  her  whom  it  lovea 
fondly  but  unconsciously,  free'  from  the  burden  of 
esteem  and  obligatien  of  gratitude^  so  Phantaamion 
followed  with  his  eyes  the  beautiful  Zelneth,  and 
saw  her  prepare  a  conch  for  him  on  the  floor  of  the 
cavem.  She  heaped  op  sweet-scented,  withered 
leaves,  and  strewed  over  them  the  skins  of  Wolves 
and  flowing  fbr  of  Ivnxei.  Phantasmion  sank 
dowii  upon  the  soft  bed,  and  was  epeedily  wrapped 
in  alumber.  Ze'neth  kneeled,  beside  .him,  gazing 
on  his  gentle  and  noble  countenance,  as  the  fire, 
lifrbt  irradiated  his  fair  brow,  where  all  the  soft 
blue  veins  were  traceable  under  a  smooth  aurfkce, 
his  bright,  youthful  check  the  while  reclining  amid 
the  spoils  ef  savage  animals,  and  surrounded  by 
the  black  w|dls  and  shadowy  hollows  of  the  cavem. 
Already  she  fancied  herself  the  flowercrowned 
bride  of  Phantasmion,  and  breathed  in  a  soft,  Inl. 
Img  melody  this  happy  strain : —    - ' 

*<  I  was  a  brook  in  straitest  channel  pent, 
Forcing  mid  rocks  and  atones  my  toilsome  way, 
A  scanty  brook  in  wandering  well  nigh  spent ; 
But  now  with  thee,  rich  stream,  conjoined  \  stray. 
Through  golden  meads  the  river  sweeps  along, 
Murmuring  its  deep,  full  joy  in  gentlest  undersong. 

I  crept  thro'  desert  moor  and  gloomy  glade,  i 

My  wa-ters  ever  rex*d,  yet  sad  and  slow, 

My  waters  ever  steep'd  in  baleful  shade ; 

But  whilst  wHh  thaa,  rich  stream,  ooigoin'd  I  flow. 
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9mk  in  wwdt  eoofie  tbe  iiTer  leem*  (o  reat, 

Blue  sky,  bright  Bloom,  and  yerduse  imag'd  on  ita 


And,  whilst  with  thee  I  roam  through  regions 

bright, 
fieneath  kind  Lofc's  serene  and  gladsome  sky, 
A  thoossnd  happy  things  that  seek  the  light, 
Till  now  in  darkest  shadow  forced  to  lie, 
IJp  thro*  the  lUuminM  waters  nhnbly  ran. 
To  show  theit  formp  and  Jittes  in  the  alLrerealing 

sun." '    / 

The  scene  of  the  disenchantment  which 
follows  b^  really  a  masterly  passage,  and 
would,  as  indeed  almost  every  page  of  the 
volume,,  afford  an  exquisite  subJLect  for  the 
pencil  ]  but  we  are  sensible  that  we  have, 
exceeded  our  limits  already. 

Meleager  boun([^  up  his  poets  in  n  wreath. 
If  we  did  the  same,  what  flowers  would 
suit  our  tuneful  Nine  ?—    ^ 

Mrs.  Norton  would  be  the  Rose,  or,  if 
she  like  it,  Love'lies^a^blee^ng. 

Mrs.  Barrett  must  be  Greek  Valerian  or 
Ladder  to  Heaven ;  or,  if  she  pleases,  Wild 
Angelica. 

MATia  del  Occidente  is  a  PoM^'IJower 
confessed. 

4i^ne  vreA  Grass  of  PamassuSt  or  some- 
times t  Roman  Nettle.   ' 

Lady  Emmeline  is  a  Magnolia  Grandv- 
jhra^  and  a  Crocus  too. 

Mrt#  Soiithey  as  a  Meadmo  Sage  or  Snudl 
Teasel. 

The  classi<fal  nymph  of  Exeter  it  a  Blue 
BelU. 

V.  is  a  Violet,  with, her  leaves  heart- 
ahaped. 

And  the  Authoress  of '  Phantasmion '  is 
Hearths  Ease, 
.  Tl^ere's  a  wreath  I  Can  any  other  nation 
■how  an  equal  to  it  ?  And  yet  Joanna  Bail  lie, 
who  stands  alone  and  aloof-— n^nero^t/e 
uomen — is  not  named,  and  Mrs..  Hemans 
nod  Miss  Laadon  M'e  passed  in  silence. 
But  all  these  are  emsriUB — ^neither  fearing 
oorcenstire  nor  needing  our  praise  j  and  our 
readers,  who  have  missed  their  images  in 
the  triumph,  will  have  anticipated  us  with  an 
00  magis  prafulgenL  .  M  rs.  Howitt,  too.  and 
Miss  Mitfbrcf,  and  Miss  Louisa  Costello,  will 
1)6  rennembered  with  the  honour  justly  due 
to  them,  without  our^  special  marshalling ; 
whilst  we  hope  that  our  present  mention  of 
Miss  Eliasabeth  Charles  worth's  name  wifi 
direct  tbe  attention  of  some  of  our  readers 
to  her  modest  but  vigorous  muse.  There 
are  several  pieces  in  her  *  Historical  Reve* 
ries  by  a  Suffolk  Villager,'  full  of  beauty. 
We  particularly  notice  the  *  Two  Pictures.' 

And  now — *  fine  by  degrees,  and  beauti- 
fully less,' — we  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  pre 
aent,  as  a  bud  among  the  flowers.  Miss  Em- 


mie Fisber,  aged  ten. yean,: a  coottn,  we 

believe,  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth's,  and  our 
'Infant  Sappho.'  We  have  selected  from 
this  lady's  papers,  which  are  numerous,  the 
following  liqes,  the  entire  genuineness  of 
which  in  word  and  thought  we  are  williog  to 
warrant: — 

*'On  a  sound  resenfbling  thunder^  ^leard  on  a 
perfectly  cloudless  day  in  summer.  It  seem~ 
ed.  to  traverse  the  whole  heavens,  and  was  m- 
dfscribably  grand : — 

Where  are  tbo«,  thon  mysterioas  SDond, 
With  thy  low,  deep  murmti^  gsthering  roiind» 
Slow  rolling  o'erthe  bright  sammer  skies, 
As  their  vault  in  its  tranquil  beauty  lies  T 
Thou  flisst  not  on  the  breeze's  wing ; 
No  breath  doth  the  flMe'»p«rfonie  bnn|r. 
Thou  earnest  not  in  the  thunder-cloud; 
The  heavens' no  f  looroy  vapours  shroud. 
Thou  dost  not  sprine  from  tho  tempest's  }n ; 
No  deadly  flames  of  forked  fire 
Herald  thee  thro'  the  firmament. 
Whence  dost  thou  come,  and  wberefors  sent  ? 
Would  I  were  skilled  in  mystic  lore  7 
Would  I  thro'  star-lit  paths  mif  ht  soar ! 
Oh !  were  I  not  chain'd  to  this  parent  eait&, 
Sound  !  I  would  know  thy  wondrous  birtii. 
Say,  in  some  bright  revolving  star. 
Are  countless  niyrisds  waging  war  t  ^ 
Art  thou  the  rash  of  their  armies  flying  1 
Art  thou  the  groan  of  their  millions  dying  T 
Or  still  more  dread  is  thy  sound— Oh  stay- 
That  of  worlds  lil^e  oum  which  pass  away  ? ' 
In  thee  I  heard  their  heavens'  last  roll. 
Shrivelling  away  like  a  parched  scroll  ? 
And  even  now  whilst  I  hear  thy  roaring. 
Are  myriads  on  myriads  of  spirits  soaring, 
Soaring,  to  God  7--or  doom'd  t — ^Ah  me ! 
Unknown  and  uiigoeas'd  may  thy  seerets  be  V 

We  consider  this  as  much  a  psychologi- 
cal curiosity  as  an  elder  poet's  well-known 
dretoi'of  Kubla  Khan. 


Art.  iy« — IfarraJtiveqfan  ExpedHion  1o 
the  Polar  Sea,  in  the  Years  1820-21-22- 
2S.  Commanded  by  Lieutenant,  now 
Admiral,  Ferdinand  von  Wrnngell,  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Navy.  Edited  by  Ma- 
jor Edward  Sabine;  R,  A.,  F.R.S.  *  Lon- 
don.    8vo.     1840. . 

IH  our  review  of  Sir  E.  Parry's  narrative  of 
af)  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  in  1827 
(No.  LXXIV.),  we  observed, — 

*  The  **  attempt**  which  is  hnre  described,  thou|^ 
unioccessfttl,  is  of  so  bold  and  daring  a  cbaraetar, 
that  it  will  stand  as  a  record,  to  the  latest  posterity, 
of  tbe  patient,  persevering,  eneigetio,  and  undaunt- 
ed pon  duct  which  British  seamen  are  capable. of 
displaying,  in  the  most  difficult,  diacouragiog,  and 
when  jmdsrtbe  eom- 
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mvBd  of  iftni4ent  mmI  inteHigeiU  oflloen  in  whom 
they  have  entire  confidence.* .  .         ^      . 

SubBthnting  the  W6rd  'Rassiati '  for  *BH. 
tish,'  the  whole  of  this  sentence  may  justly 
be  applied  to  Barbn  von  Wrang^Il,  and*  hi^" 
Bmart  party  of  seamen. 

We  ar^  no  stangers  to  the  enterprising 
character,  or  io  the  spirited  exertk>hs,  ^f 
V6n  Wrangellf  they  have  been  occasionaK 
ly  glanced  at  by  as  h)Dg  before  the  appearr- 
anceof  the  present  volume,  which,  late  as 
it  comes  forth,  at  least  hi  its  present  shape, 
we  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure  for  many  rea- 
sons, but  chiefly  on  account  bf  the  strong  re- 
semblance between  the  baron's  latxiurs 
along  the  Siberiiln  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
and  those  of  Franklin,  Richardson,  Back, 
Dease  and  Simpson,  on  the  American 
coast  of  the  same  sea  5  we  may  also  add, 
of  the  striking  similarity  between  Parry's 
attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  and  the 
^three  6r  four  attempts  of  the' bacon  op  the 
Ice  of  the  same  sea,  though  with  different 
objects ;  that  of  the  latter  being  to  ascer- 
tain the  existence^  or  otherwise,  of  a  sup- 
posed continent  or  large  island  far  to  the 
north.  Lastly,  we  are  pleased  to  find  that 
our  sentiments  accord  with  those  opinions  so 
well  expressed  by  Major  Sabi&e,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  work  :— 

*  Whether  we  tiew  M.  Ton  WrAnfeH'e  ntrrative 
as  an  aofli^ntic  aceoaat  of  a  portion  of  thd  globe 
and  of  its  infaabitanta,*^  hitherto  but  very  itoperfectlj 
known  ;— or  as  a  persooai  relation  of  difficulties 
encountered  4nd  privations  borne  in  a  spirit  which 
England  cherishes  m  its  own  officers,  and  is^  not 
slow  to  Take  in  others  ^— oriimOly,  as  an  espcntilil 
portion  of  the  history  of  Aacric  -niscovcaT,  in 
which  oar  own  aonittry  has  taken  so  prominent  a 
part  ;-*in  «acb,  and  m  all  of  these  teapectSj  it  has 
a  claim  on  the  attentk>n  and  interesu  of  Britiih 
readers.  :  '  , 

*  The  facta  and  cironmstsfiisea  made^  knpwn  by 
sn  expedition  which  was  engsfed  during  three 
yeaiB  in  geographical  rfsearohos,  extending  over 
fifty  degrees  of  longitude  of  the  coasts  of  the  Pokr 
Sea,  miiat  in  many  instances  bekr,  by  a  cldse  ana- 
logy, on  reasonings  connoted  with  thfi  yer  unex- 
plored portion  of  the  arctic  circle :  and  they  do  so 
particularly  in  respect  to  that  part,  which  has  been, 
and  still"  continues  to  be,  the  theatre  of  British  en- 
terprise.'-^Prs/.  pp.  iv.  ▼. 

^_.  J- '     • 

We  Qiay  premise  that  the  account  was 
tirawn  up  in  the  German  language  by  M. 
Engolhardt,  from  the  journals  and  papers  of 
M.  von  Wrangell  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  expedition,  and  published  last  year  in 
Berlin.  The  present  translation  is  highly 
creditable  ,16  a  fair  lady,  the  wife  of  Major 
Sabine  ;  and  she  has  judiciously  curtailed 
it  by  the  omission  of  meteorological  tables, 
and  details  of  astronomical  and  magnetical 
observations,  the  results  of  which  appear  in 


the  narradve,  and  aie  All  tl^U  the,  {fiBmml 
readet  requires. 

In  an  introduction  of  137  pages,  Von 
Wrangell  has  given  a^ concise  history  of  the 
various  efforts  made  by  Russia  to  explpre 
the.  coast  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  from  the  mid- 
dle of  thp  sixteenth  century  downwards, — 
some  under  the  sanction  of  goverpment,  ai^d 
others  by  private  individual  adventurers, 
aUraoted  mostly  by  the  hope  of  large  prOfita 
to  be  derived  from  a  trade  in  the  costly  furs 
of  the  animpils  with  which  those  regions 
abound,  and  which  are  found  alouir  the 
whole  extent  of  sea  coast,  from  the  White 
Sea  to  Behring's  Straits.  This  extent  of 
coast  embraces  about  145  degrees  of  lon^ 
tude,  and,  as  the  baron  sa¥S,  '  has  been  dis* 
covered,  surveyed,  and  described  by  Rus- 
sians,' or,  we  may  add,  by  others  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Russian  government*  Those 
surveys  were  ma<ie  very  much  in  ihe  manner 
pursued  by  our  own  explorers,  on  the  polar 
shores  of,  America. 

One  great  object  of  the  heuron's  four  years' 
employment  on  the  Siberian  coast  was  to 
rectify  the  errors  of-  the  coast-line,  much  of 
which,  he  says,  remained  in  complete  obscu- 
rity— the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Schelag- 
skoi  to  Cape  North  being  nearly,  if  not  en- 
tire;ly,  unknown  ;  '  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  memorable  researches  af  Parry  and 
Franklin  had  led  to  the  niost, exact  examin- 
ation and  description  of  the  northern  coast 
of  America'  The  second  and  more  im- 
porttot  object  was  to  i^move  the  doubts 
respecting  a  large  country  supposed  to  be 
situated  to  the  northwaVd  of  Kotelnoi  and 
New  Siberia.  To  fill  up  these  blanks,  and 
remove  these  doubts  in  the  geography  of 
his  countryt  the  Emperor  Alexander  order- 
ed two  expedition*  to  be  fitted  out  by  the 
naral  diepartment,  which  were  ^aeeor^gly 
equipped  and  ready  in  1620. 

*  A  lientenantof  ,the  navy  was  plaoed  at~^the 
head  of  sadh,  who  was  to  be  iMsoMnpanied  b3r4wo 
juniot  officers,  a  medical  officer,  who  was  likewise 
to  be  a  naturalist,  and  two  sailors.  One  of  these 
expeditions,  under  Lieutenant  Anioti,  was  to  com- 
menbe  its  operations  from  the  month  of  the  Jana ; 
the  other,  under  my  oommand,  from  the  month  of 
the  Kolyma.  My  eompantons  were.  Midshipman 
(now  CaptaMi.Lientenant)  Matioachkin,  the  Mate 
Kosmin,  Dr.  Kyber,  and  two.  seamen,  one  of  whom 
was  a  smith,  the  other  a  carpenter.' — ^pp.  cixxv. 
cxzxVi. 

We  rejoice  to  find  tbatthe  Lieutenant  von 
Wrangell  of  1890#has  now  attained  the 
rank  of  Axlmiral,  and  Matiuschkin,  the  Mid- 
shipman, that  of  Captain-Lieutenant.  Such 
promotion  had  been  well  deserved  by  both. 
Of  Lieutenant  Anjou's  expedition  no'accoiiat 
woukl  seem  to  have  yet  been  published  ;  but 
it  appear^  from  the  chart*  that  the  course  of 
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hifl  esEpeditimis  in  1822  and  1823,  one  from 
the  Lena,  and  the  other  from  the  Jana,  much 
exceeded  in  extent  any  of  Von  Wrangell's, 
the  former  having  reached  the  latitude  of 
76^^,  and  passed  round  the  whole  of  the 
New  Siberian  islands. 
'  Von  WrangeH  left  St.  Petersbarghon  the 
23d  of  May,  1820,  and  proceeded,  accord-- 
ing  to  hts  orders,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Kolyma,  of  which  district  and  its  inhabitants 
he  gives  an  interesting  description.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  any  human  beings 
can  contrive  to  exist  in  this  region,  where, 
fh>m  the  beginning  of  October  till  the  end 
of  April,  the  temperature  rarely,  if  ever, 
rises  to  the  freezmg  point,  and  in  January 
iaib  to  66**  below  zero  ;  frequently  stands 
ftt  — 50*  to  — 67®  ; — where,  in  the  early 
part  of  September  even  the  temperature  has 
been  as  low  as  — 47**.  In  sueh  a  climate  ve- 
getation is  so  languid  and  scanty  that  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  Thi&  poverty 
however,  of  the  vegetable  world,  is  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  profusion  and  variety  of 
animal  life  over  these  inhospitable  shores, 
and  on  the  ice  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

•  Cf>ant]eM  hiprclt  ot  reindeer,  elki,  black  beare, 
foxes,  nablee,  and  grey  equirrelt,  fill  the  upland 
fore«t8  ;  stone  fozee  and  wolres  roam  over  the  low 

nndt.  En6rmotn  flifrhtg  of  fwans,  geeee,  and 
»  arrive  in  eprinff,  mnd  eeek  deeer^s  where  they 
mav  moult  and  build  their  neete  in  safety.  I^lee, 
owls,  and  gulls  pursue  their  prey  alonr  the  sea- 
eoast  ;  ptarmigan  run  in  Iroopt  among  yie  bushes  ; 
little  snipes  are  busy  along  the  brooks,  and  in  the 
moiassea;  thesoeitfl  erows  seek  the  nei^berhood 
of  qien*s  habitations  i  and,  wh^n  the  son  shines  in 
spring,  one  may  even  sometimes  hiear  the  cheerful 
note  of  the  finch,  and  in  autumn,  that  of  the 
thru8h.'--p.  5d. 

^  These  animals,  the^  baron  ol^erves,  either 
visit  or  inhabit  the  icy  deserts  in  obedience 
to  the  unerring  laws  of  instinct;  they  have 
no  choice  to  exercifle.  '  But,'  he  asks,  *  what 
induced  man  to  fix  himself  in  this  dreary 
region  9  Nomade  races  under  milder  skies 
wander  from  one  fruitful  region  to  another, — 
gradually  forget  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
prefer  a  new  home ;  but  here  there  is  nothing 
to  invite:  endless  snows  and  ice-covered  rocks 
bound  the  horizon;  nature  lies  shrouded  in 
almost  perpetual  winter ;  and  life  is  a  con- 
tinual conflict  with  pri?ation,  and  with  the 
terrors  of  cold  and  hunger.'  What«  indeed, 
could  induce  human  beings  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  such  a  region?  The  answer  is, 
Tucessity  in  most  cases— ravance  in  others. 
For  the  former  class  there  is  no  want  of 
food  or  clothing.  The  summer,  as  it  is 
called,  afiTords  them  an  ample  supply  of 
fish  and  fowl,  of  rein-deer  and  other  esculent 
animals.  In  the  commencement  of  au- 
tunm,  shoaU  of  herrings  enter  the  rivers 


in  sucb  quantities,  that' 3009  or  more,  it  ia 
said,  may  be  taken  at  a  draught,  and  in  three 
or  four  days,  40,000  head,  by  a  single  good 
net ;  and  when,  to  the  resources  air  wiy  enu- 
merated, we  add  the  numerous  fur-bearing 
animals,  we  see  sufficient  in^ncement  for  ava- 
rice, as  well  as  poverty,  to  seek  for  an  abode 
in  these  regions  of  frost  and  snow.  The  na- 
tives are  permanentlv  .settled,  but  the  few 
Russian  traders  in  tne  valuable  furs  come 
only  occasionally  at  the  proper  seasons.^  '  I 
have  lived  here,  says  the  baron,  *  through 
three  such  dreadftil  springs,  I  .capnol  now 
look  back  withoutahuadering  to  the  scenes  of 
misery  which  I  have  witn^Kd,  but  which 
I  may  not  venture  to  describe.'  He  doea, 
however,  describe  some  of  them,  and  very 
well  too  ;  but  for  the  details  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  volume. 

There  isanother  article  of  commerce  of  too 
interestingund  curious  a  nature  to  be  passed 
over, — ^we  allude  to  the  enormous  quantity  of 
animal  remains,  and  especially  tbose  of  the 
mammoth,  a  species  of  elephant  differing  from 
those  now  existing  on  our  globe;  the  ivory  of 
which,  buried,  as  it  must  have  been  for  thou- 
ands  of  years,  is  as  sound  and  perfect  as  that 
supplied  by  the  tusk  of  the  living  animal- 
The  multitude  of  these  huge  remains;  together 
with  the  bones  of  a  great  variety  of  other  ani- 
mals that  are  found  along  the  northern  shore 
of  Siberia,  and  pn  the  numerous  islands  <^  the 
polar  ocean,  buried  in  masses  of  ice,  and  m 
the  frozen  mud-banks  of  the  rivers,  near 
their  mouths,  is  almost  beyond  belief.  The 
traveller  here  may  indeed  say,  in  the  words 
of  our  new  Poeteas  •  V ^^ 

*  I  saw  the  old  worid's  white  and  wavo-sw^t  boiMS, 
A  giant  heap  of  creatvues  that  had  been ; 

Far  and  confus'd  the  broken  skeletons . 
Lay  strewn  beyond  mine  eye's  femotest  ken.' 

Hederstrdrnj-who  was.ordered  to  visit  tbe 
islands,  of  which  New  Siberia  is  one,  sit«- 
ated  between  74«>  and  76©  of  latitude,  and 
opposite  to  the  Cape  Swataioos  (or  the  Sa-- 
cred  Gape,)  paid  great  attention  to  these  re- 
mains. 

'According  to  his  account/  says  Von  Wrangell. 
'  these  bones  or  tusks  are  less  large  and  beayy  the 
further  we  adrance  towards  tbe  north,  so  that  it  ie  a 
rare  occurrence  6n  the  islands  to  meet  witfa.a  tnsk  of 
more  than  three  pood  in  weight,  whereas  on  the 
continent,  they  are  said  often  to  weigh  as  much  as 
twelve  pood.*  In  quantity,  however,  these  bones 
increase  wohdeHiilIv  to  the  northward,  and,  as  Sao- 
nikow  expresses  himseir,  «At  uJkoU  $oUrftki  fint  qf 
<Ae  L&ckaw  laUndsappean  to  etmsiat  of  lAam,  For 
about  eighty  years  the  fur-hunters  have  every  year 
brought  large  cargoes  from  this  island,  but  as  Yet 
there  is  no  sensible  diminution  of  tbe  stock.  The 
tusks  on  the  islands  are  abo  mnch  more  fresh  and. 
white  than  tho^e  of  the  continent    A  sand-bank  'oa 


•  That  is  flrom  lOe  lbs.  to  09  Ibi. 
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ihm  wMtern  side  was  llid  m«ft  pro^etiVe  of  di,  and 
th^  fur-huriten  maintaioi^  that  when  the  sea  recedes 
after  a  long  continimikce  of  easterly  winds,  a  fVesh 
anpply  of  mammoth-bones-  is  always  fonnd  to  have 
jMsen-waahed  upon  this  bankt  proceeding  apparently 
firom  some  vast  store  at  the  bottom  of  the  aea.^— iiilfv. 
pp.  c^uxii.  cuq(iiir 

lo  addition  to  ifae  mammoth  and  those  of 
common  occurrence,  we  are  told  the  remains 
of  two  other  unknown  anhhtials  are  occasion^ 
ally  found  along  the  shore  of  the  Polar 
Ocean:  one,  supposed  by  Dr.  Kyber,  the 
naturalist,  to  be  a  species  of  rhinoceros,  the 
other  a  reindeer.  In  the  northern  islands 
above  mentioned,  ^innikow,  another  Rus- 
sian explorer, 

^  found  the.  ekoAi  and  boMM  of  hoiMs,  bnffidoea, 
oxen,  and  sheep,  in  such  abundance,  that  theso  ani- 
malamust  formerly  have  lived  there  in  large  herds. 
At  i>resent,  however,  the  icv  wilderness  produces 
nothtng  that  could  -  afford  them  nourishment,  nor 
would  thev  be  able  to  endure  the  olima^.  Sanni- 
kow  coqclndes  that  a  milder  climate  mu]|t  formerly 
have  prevailed  here,  and  that  these  animals  may 
therefore  have  been  contemporary  with  the  mam- 
moth, whoae  remains  areibutid  in  ereiy  part  of  the 
island.  Another  circumstance,  whence  be  infers  a 
change  in  the  climate,  is  the  frequent  occurrence, 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  island  of  New  Siberia,  of  large 
trees  partially  fossilised.'-— p.  cx^. 

That  these  animals  may  have  Jbeen  con- 
temporary with  the  mammoth  is  exceedingly 
pro^ble,  biit  the  large  *  fossilised  trees*  must 
nave  been,  we  presume,  the  production  of  a 
more  remote  era.  But  if  those  here  men- 
tioned, *  required  a  milder  climate,'  how  must 
it  have  &red  with  the  elephant?  This 
'  change  of  climate'  has  long  been  a  qtiastio 
vtf^eala,  and  various  conjectures  have  been 
hazarded  to  account  for  the  ajf^parentlv  re- 
cent and  fresh  appearance  of  the  tusks  of 
this  animal,-^so  recent  that  the  entire  ske- 
leton of  one  dugout  of  a  mass  of  ice  at/ the 
mouth  of  the  Lena  was  sent  to  Petersburgh, 
whore  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  Imperial 
Museum,  with  the  hair  on  th^  skin,  a  part  of 
which  was*  exhibited  at  the  hou«e  of  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks^  in  London, 

The  fanciful  Bufibn  was  willing  to  suppose 
that  the  stroke  of  a  comet  might  have  da-, 
ranged  the  ancient  and  original  structure  of 
the  earth,  and  produced  the  order  of  tbinga 
as  we  now  find  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
aome  philosophers  (but  not  astronomers) 
have  amused  tbemselves  with  imagining 
that  the  poles  of  the  earth  have  been  shoved 
out  of  their  former  position,  and  have  changed 
places  with  the  equator.  However,  although 
aome  of  our  modem  sages  are  hardy  enough 
to  deny  the  fact  of  a  general  deluge  having 
taken  plac^ — it  is  a  fact  for  which  we  have 
the  clear  and  distinct  authority  of  Scripture, 
corroborated  by  the  records  or  tne  traditions 
of  ckU  natioiis  oi  antiquity,  and  further  cbn^ 


firmed  by  the  actual  appeanmca  of  the  tur. 
face  of  the  earth  itself;  and  we  venture  to 
bold  by  the  opinion  that  the  flooded  earth 
swept  the  remaina  in  questbn^way  down 
with  the  departing  waters  to  the  places 
where  they  are  now  found.  Cuvier  agrees 
with  De  Luc  <  and  others,  who  maintain  that 
the  impube  of  an  ocean  upturned  from  its 
bed,  rolling  in^petuously  over  tlie  husd,  car. 
ryidg  everything  before  it,  might  well  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  roll  the  dead  carcases 
of  the  mammoth  to  the  north  pole. 

The  flood  of  water  to  the  north  is  mani* 
fest^  by  the  sk>pe.o£  the  earth's  surfaco 
towards  that  quarter^^al^d  the  general  direc- 
tion of  all  tha  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Po« 
lar  Sea,  in  Asiatic  Siberia,  and  North  Ame- 
rica. Still  there  is  a  difficulty,  more  espCf 
cially  as  regards  the  climate  wherein  the 
elephant  is  now  found  to  exist;  for  the 
highest  fountain  beach  of  these  rivers  are 
not  in  a  lower  degree  of  latitude  than  50^ 
about  which  the  division  of  the.  waters  com- 
mences on  the  northern  side  of  the  crossing 
rid^e  of  mountains.  This  is  a  difficulty 
which  our  philosophy  will  not  solve  ;  but  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  facts  stated  in  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures  Will :  we  are  there  told  that 
*all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole 
heaven  were  covered — and  th^  motintains 
were  covered.'  .    ' 

The  Baron  Cuvier,  whose-  researches 
were  pursued  with  Sr^ vigour  and  strength  of 
mind  that  entitle  the  conclusions  drawn  fhun 
ihem  to  the  greatest  weight — isatisfied  him- 
self that  the  flood  of  NosSi^  as  described  by 
Mosest  took  place  about  the  time  usually 
assigned — that  is  to  say,  from  five  to  six 
thousand  years  ago;  and  he  says  of  this 
great  catastrophe,  that — 

•  III  the  northern  regiona  it  has  led  the  oaroaaes 
of  some  large  quadrupeds  which  the  ice  had  ar- 
rested, and  which  are  preserved,  even  to  the  pre- 
-aent  day,  with  their  akin,  th^ir  hair,  and  their  fleah. 
If  they  had  not- been  froien  aa  aoon  as  killed,  tbey 
maat  quickly  have  been  decompoaed  by  putiefius. 
tion.'— ^Aanry  of  the  Earth. 

Closely  as  all  the  geographical  features 
in  the  character  of  the  Asiatic  and  American 
coasts  of  the  polar  ocean  resemble  eacli 
other»  we  are  not  aware  that  any  remains 
of  diluvian  animals  have  been  discovered 
on  the  American  side,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  tusks  and  other  relics  of  the 
elephant,  which  were  found  by  Kotzebue  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Bebriog's  Strait.  -  These 
were  slated  by  him  to  have  been, imbedded 
in  an  iceberg;  but  Captain  Beechey  after* 
wards  visited  the  spot,  and  found  a  great 
number  of  lar^e  tusks  and  otl\er  remains* 
not  however  imbedded  in  an  iceberg,  bat 
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bnried  ia  bedt  of  froEda  clay,  intennixed 
with  mttssQs  of  ice,  apparently  the' debris  of 
the  adjoibiog  headland.  America,  we  all 
know,  has  liB  fossil  remains  of  mammoths, 
mastodons,  and  megatherioaa,  which  are 
found  in  the  Big-bone  Licks  of  Kentucky, 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ohio,  Mis* 
sissippi,  and  Missouri ;  biit  we  are  not  aware 
that,  with  the  exception  just  mentioned,  any 
dilutrian  remains  of- the  elephant  genus. ha^e 
been  diseovered  on  the  continent  of  Ame* 
ric&;  and  those  of  Behring's.  Strait  may 
probably  have  been  floated  thither  on  the 
ice  from  the  shores  of  Siberia. 

Bat  to  return  to  M.  Ton  Wrang^l ;  'he 
reached  the  Kolyma  at  the  commencement 
of  the  winter,  and  just  <in,  time  to  experience 
the  foil  enjoyment  of  a  long  polar  night, 
succeeded,  by  the  increased  setrerity  of  the- 
apring ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  natives 
pursue  their  occupati6ns  of  hunting  the 
rein.deer  and  tlie  elkron  sledges  drawn  by 
dogs,  and  sening  their  traps  for  foxes,  sa- 
bies,  and  aquirrels. 

« Of  all  lbs  sDimalt/  njsths  Baron, '  that  live 
in  the  high  northern  latitudes,  none  are  eo  deserv- 
ing  or  being  noticed  as  the  dog.  The  eumpanion 
of  matt  in  all  climatee,  from  the  Sonth'Sea,  where 
he  feeds  on  hananas,  to  the  Polar  Sea,  where  his 
l9od  is.fish ;  he  there  playp  a  part  to  which  he  is 
uaaccQstomed  in  more  fiivoiired  regions.  Neces- 
sity has  taught  the  inbabitai|ts  of  the  norfhem 
conatries  to  employ  these  comparatively  weak  ani. 
male  in  drangbt.' 

InHeedy  without  the  assistance  of,  these 
intelligent  and  interesting  creatures,  M.  von! 
Wrangsll  never  could  have  attempted  his 
excursions  over  the  ice  of  the  polar  sea ; 
and,  what  is  more,  without  their  extraordi- 
nary exertions  when  in  imminent  danger, 
he  never  could  have  returned  alive. 

These  dogs  are  said  to  resemble  the  wolf; 
to  have  long,  pointed,  projecting  noses,  sharp 
and  upright  ears,  and-^loog  Jiusby  tails ;  co^ 
lour^  various,  black,-  brown,  reddish-brown, 
white,  and  spotted.  They  vary  also  in  size ; 
but  a  good  sIedge*dog  should  not  be  less 
than  two  feet  seven  inches  high,  and  three 
feet  nine  inches  in  length.  Their  howling 
ii  that  of  a  wolf.  In  summer,  they  dig 
boles  in  the  ground  for  coolness,  or  lie  in 
Ihe  water  to  escape  thd  mosquitoes,  which, 
in  those  regions,  are  not  less  troublesome 
than  one  of  Pharaoh's  plagues ;  in  winter, 
they  burrow  in  the  snow,  and  lie  curled  up, 
with  their  noses  covered  by  their  bushy  talis. 

The  ^reparadon  of  these  animals  for  a 
joarney  is  oarefiilly  to  ^  attended  to :  for  a 
fortnight  at  least  they  should  be  put  on  a 
small  allowance  of  hard  food,  to  convert 
their  superfluous  fat  into  firm  flesh  ;  they  are 
alao  to  be  driven  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 


daily ;  after  which,  Yon  Wrangeli  says,  they 
have  been  known  to  travel  a  hundred  miles 
a  day  without  being  injured  by  it  *  We 
drove  oilrs,'  he  says,  ^  sometimes  at  the  ratebf 
100  wersts  (66  miles)  a-^ay/  Their  usual 
food  is  fresh  frozen  fish,  thawed  and  cut  in 
pieces ;  and  ten  good  frozen  heriinga  are  said 
to  be  a  pr<^r  daily  allowance  for  each  dog. 
A  team  cbnsi^  commonly  of  twelve  dogs; 
and  it  is  of  importance  tbey  should  be  accos- 
tomed  to  draw  together.  The  foremost  sledge 
bar  usually  one  additional  dog,  which  luis 
been  trained,  as  a  leader.  On  the  sagacity 
and  docility  of  thjs  leader  mainly  depends  the 
quick  and  st^y  going  of  jthe  team,  as  well 
as  the  safety  of  the  traveller.  No  .pains  are 
therefore  spared  in  his  educalion^;  so  that  ha 
ma^nnderstand  and  obey  his  master's  orders, 
ana  prevent  the  re^  from  starting  oflf  in  pur- 
suit of  white. bean  and  stone-foxes,  wnich 
frequent  the  ice  of  the  polar  sea. 

'Oa  sach  ONocasioas,'  sajM  Yon  WtangeU,  'we 
have  sometinies  had  to  admire  the  eleyeroess  with 
which  the  weU-tiained  leader  endeavoius  te  torn  ^ 
other*  dogs  from  their  poksait.  If  ether  devices  &il, 
he  will  suddenly  wheel  roond  aad,  by  baiklng,  as  if 
he  had  eotte  on  a  new  soent,  tiy  to  iiiduce  the  other 
dogs  to  follow  him.' 

We  are  now  prepared  to  accompany  the 
baron,  with  his  aoga  and  sledges,  over, the 
icy  sea.  These  journeys  are  of  course  ne- 
cessarily made  in  the  wintei^  or  early  spring; 
and  the  following  brief  description  will  con- 
vey some  idea  of  what  the  winter  was,  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma,  at  the  ^mmence- 
ment  of  the  new  year. 

.  ^  The  nooanlay  sun,  whieh  oaght  to  have  been 
iost  ^visible  above  the  horiaeo,  was  iateroepled  by 
the  ice  and  snow-hills,  which  bound  the  plain;  a 
grey  mist  lay  heavy  on  the  snow-covered  surface  ; 
ttie  sky  became  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  the  cold  in- 
Gveaeed  on  the  3d  and  4lii  of  Jannaiy  to^-^?,  and 
on  the  5th  ^the  thermometer'  stood  mr  twenty-four 
hours' at  ^57^.  Breathing  became  difficult,  and  the 
panes  of  ice  in  th&  windows  cracked.  Though  sit- 
thig  dose  to  a  large  fire,  we  were  not  able  to  lay 
aside  any  part  of  our  fuinUothing ;  and  when  I  want- 
ed to  write,  I  had  to  keep  the  inkstand  in  hot  water. 
At  night,  when  the  fire  was  allowed  to  go  but  for  a 
short  time,  our  bed-clothes  were  always  covered 
with  a  thick  snow-like  rime,  and  my  guest, 'in  par- 
ticular, always  complained  in  die  morning  or  his 
nose  being  frozen./— p.  86. 

The'fii*8t  journey  was  little  more  than  an 
experimental  one,  chiefly  to  survey  the  line 
of  coast  to  the  eastward,  which  bad  )iitherto 
been  imperfectly  done.  The  part  of  the 
coast  between  the  Kolyma  and  Cape  Schekg- 
skoi  is  stated  to  be  wholly  uninhabited;  on 
one  side,  the  occasional  excursions  of  the  Bus* 
.sians  terminate  at  the  Baranow  roclcs ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  Tschutschi  do  not  cross 
the  Target  Baranow  river.  The  intervening 
eighty  wersts  (fifty-three  English  miles)  of 
coast  are  not  even  Tiaited  by  either  party,  bat 
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considered  as  neutral  ground.  The  latter  peo- 

Sle  have  coDtrived  to  preserve  their  indepen- 
ence,  eveb  t>f  Russia,  and  are  in  possession 
of  immense  herds  of  rein-deer,  which  they 
use  for  thedouble  purpose  of  food  anddrauc^ht, 
and  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to 
pursue  and  procure  other  animals  for  their 
own  use  and  for  sale  in  the  interior.  On  a 
subsequent  journey,  M.  von  Wrangell  ex- 
tended his  progress  almost  to  the  extremity 
of  the  coast  of  the  Tschutschi,  or,  to  Behring's 
strait  Nine  sledges,  with  the  usual  teams 
of  twelve  dogs  to  each,  were  provided  for  the 
present  excursion,  six  of  which  were  to  carry 
provisions  and  stores,  to  be  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent dep6ts,  and  then  to  r^orn.  The  pro- 
visions for  the  dogs  consisted  of  2400  frozen 
fresh  herrings,  and  as  much  of  what  is  called 
fukolata  was  equivalent  to  8150  dried  her- 
rings. The  loading  of  each  sledge  was  in 
weight  about  900  pounds. 

On  the  22d  of  February  the  party  started 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma,  and  drove 
rapidly  over  the  smooth  ice  along  the  sea- 
coast,  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an 
hour.  On  the  third  day  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
greatly  incommoded  them,  and  the .  intense 
frost  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  snow,  in- 
creased not  a  little  the  difficulty  of  their  pro- 
gress. 

'  The  increasing  cold  and  violent  wind  made  tra- 
yelling  very  difficult  To  guard  the  dogs  from  being 
firozen,  the  drivers  were  obliged  to  put  clothing  on 
their  bodies,  and  a  kind  of  boots  on  tbeir  feet,  which 
greatly  impeded  their  mnning ;  and  the  intense  frost 
bad  rendered  the  snow  Iooho  and  granular,  so  that 
the  sledge-mnnen  no  longer  glided  smoothly  ov^r 
its  snrface.' 

There  was  no  possibility  of  using  the  as- 
tronomical instruments.  The  mercury  of 
the  artificial  horizon  did  not  absolutely 
freeze,  but  it  became  crystallised.  The 
chronometers  jBtopped,  the  cold  having  con- 
gealed the  oil  in  spite -of  every  precaution. 
The  following  description  will  show  in  what 
manner  the  nights  were  passed  on  the  ice  ef 
the  polar  sea  in  their  tent : — 

'  Between  tea  and  sup|>er  the  sledp^^drivers  went 
out  to  attend  and  feed  their  dogs,  which  were  always 
tied  up  for  the  night,  lest  they  should  be  tempted 
Away  by  the  scent  of  some  wild  animal.  Meanwhile 
we  were  engaged  in  comparing  our  observations, 
and  in  laying  down  in  the  map  tne  ground  which  we 
had  gone,  over  in  the  course  of  the  d«r;  the  severe 
cold,  and  the  omoke  which  usually  filled  the  tent, 
sometimes  made  this  no  easy  task.  Supper  always 
consisted  of  a  single  dish,  soup,  either  of  fish  or  meat 
(as  long  as  WB  had  any  of  the  latter).  It  was  boiled 
for  us  all  in  the  same  kettle  out  of  which  it  was  eaten. 
Soon  after  we  had  finished  our  meal,  the  wliole  par- 
ty lav  down  to  sleep ;  on  account  of  the  cold  we 
could  not  lay  aside  any  part  of  our  travelling-dress, 
but  we  regularly- chati^^  our  boots  and  stockings 
every  evening,  and  hunk  those  we  had  taken  off 
with  our  Air-caps  and  ^oves  on  the  tent-poles  to 
dry.  This  is  an  essentiiu  precaution,  particularly  in 
respect  to  stoekiogs,  for  with  damp  clothing  there  ia 
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the  greatest  risk  of  the  pcut  being  frozen.  We 
always  spread  the  bear-skins  between  -the  frozen 
ground  and  ourselves,  and  the  forKibyerings  over  Uf, 
and  being  well  tired,  we  usually  slept  very  soundly. 
As  long  as  the  sledge-drivers  continued  with  us,  we 
were  so  crowded  that  we  had  to  place  onrsehres  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  with  our  feet  towards  the  fire 
and  our  heads  ag^nst  the  tent  wall.  In  the  morning 
we  generally  rose  at  six,  lit  the  fire,  andVashed  our- 
selves before  it  wkh  fresh  snow ;  we  then  took  tea, 
and  immediately  afterwards  dinner  (which  w^  simi- 
lar to  the  supper  of  the  night  before).  The  tent  was 
then  striiiek,  add  everything  packed  and  stowed  on 
the  sledges ;  and  at  nme  we  usually  took  our  depai^ 
ture.  This  amngement  was  adfaeted  to  tfarongboal 
the  present  journey.' — pp.  99,,  100. 

The  doubling  of  Cape  Schelagskoi  was 
hard  work :  to  ascend  icebergs  ninety  feet 
high,  and  to  descend  them,  was  a  task  of  fiitigue 
and  of  risk  to  the  sledges,  the  dogs,  and 
themselves.  Sometimes  t£ey  had  to  wade  up 
to  their  waists  through  loose  drifted  8now,ana 
at  others  over  smooth  ice  covered  with  sharp 
crystallised  salt,  which  made  the  draught  so 
heavy,  that  they  were  obliged  to  assist  the 
dogs,  by  harnessing  themselves  also  to; the 
sjelges ;  and  even  so  it  was  a  hard  matter  to 
tug  on.  By  this  time  they  had  deposked 
most  of  their  provisions,  and  sent  back  six 
sledges ;  ,and  there  only  remained  three  dayi^ 
provisions  for  the  men  and  dogs  attached  to 
the  three  remaining  sledges. 

'  However,*  says  Von  Wrangell,  '  I  deekled  on 
goin^  sufficiently  far  to  judge  of  die  general  trendiQC 
of  this  part  of  the  coast,  which  was  supposed,  accom- 
ing  to  Burney's  well-known  views,  to  form  an  isth- 
mus, connecting  Asia  with  America.* 

At  this  time  we  had  not  demolished,  in  our 
journal,  as  we  soon  afterwards  had  occasion 
to  do,  this  strange  crotchet  broached  by  the 
admiral,  who,  having  himself  sailed  through 
Behring's  Strait  in  Capt.  Cook's  ship,  ought 
to  have  known  better. 

The  expedition  did  not  reach  further  to 
the  eastv^rd  than  about  forty  miles  beyond 
the  above-mentioned  cape,  wheii  they  disco- 
vered that  their  provisions  were  exhausted, 
and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  back  to  the  Kolyma.  For- 
tmaately,  on  their  return,^  they  found  their 
fourth  and  last  deposite  of  provisions  undis- 
turbed, for  every  scrap  taken  with  them  had 
now  been  consumed.'  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, they  were  less  lucky.  At  the  three 
other  deposites,  in  spite  of  the  precautions 
taken,  nothing  remained  but  fish-bones;  and 
the  numerous  traces  of  stone-foxes  and 
wolverines  sufficiently  pointed  out  the  de- 
predators ;  so  that  both  themselves  and  the 
dogs  were  obliged  to  go  without  food  for  the 
last  two  days  of  their  return  journey,  which 
they  finish^  on  the  14th  March,  having  been 
absent  t went v-two  days,  and  having  travelled 
750  miles,  being  an  average  of  84  miles 
anday,  including  stoppages* 

On  the  2d  March,  the  baron  BuyBr^        j 
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*  We  imrtfiit  ev«iiiiig.«n  Aurora  of  eztr«4irdiiiaiy 
))ciattt)r.  V  The  sky  wu  dear  and  cloudlew,  and  toe 
i|an  qparkled  in  their  fuileat  Arctic  briUiaacv.  With 
a  ]^^  hreeze  firom  the  N.  £.  diere  rose  in  the  E.  N. 
£*.  a  4p'eAt  polumn  of  light*  irom  which  rays  extended 
pyer  the  akj  Mi  the  directicu  of  the  wind,  in  broad 
1^  |>nUiant  bands,  which  appeared  to  approach  oa, 
l^rhibt  tibey  varied  oontinuaJly  in  form.  From  the 
nipidity  with  which  the  rays  abot  through  the  whole 
s|pace  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  in  leas  than 
two  seconds,  the  Aurora  appeared  to  be  nearer  to 
us  than  the  ordinary  height  of  the  clouds.  We 
could  perceive  no  e^ect  on  the  compass-needle.'— 
p.  107: 

In  aooUier  plaee,  he  obgenres,  that 

'  Even  during  the  most  brilliant  Auroras,  we  could 
er  pasffcive  any  considerable  noise ;  bat  in  such 
I  we  did  h^ar  a  slight  hissing  sonnd,  as  when 
)  wind  blows  on  a  flameJ 

it  k  remarkable  enoagb  that  conceming 
fo  atmoephehc  phenomenon  so  very  striking, 
and  ao  common  in  northern  latitudes,  it 
•honld  still  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  it  is  ever  attended  with  a  noise  of 
Miy  kind.  The  majority  of  writers  are  in 
fiivonr  of  its  being  accompanied,  with  sounds 
of  one  kind  or  other,  in  which  thev  are  sup- 
ported by  the  resident  natives  of  the  several 
Borthem  countries.  Dr.  Henderson  says 
that;  when  the  Aurora  in  Iceland  is  particu- 
larly quick  and  vivid,  a  crackling  noise  is 
heard,  resembling  that  of  sparks  from  an 
electrieal  machine.  Sir  Charles  Gieseke 
slates,  that  in  Greenland,  when  very  low,  the 
Auroras  were  much  agitated,  and  *a  rushing 
and  crackling,  sound  was  heard  like  that  of 
9n  electric  spark,  or  of  falling  haiL'   Heame, 

an  the  northern  shores  of  Ajnerica,  heard 
lem  making  a  rushing  and  crackling  noise, 
'  like  the  waving  of  a  Urge  fli^  in  a  gale  of 
win4.'  Gmelin,  on  the  coast  of  the  polar 
sea,  says,  *the  streams  o(  brilliant  light 
crackle,  hiss,  make  a  whistling  sound,  and  a 
noise  equal  to  that  of  artificial  fireworks.' 
Parry,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  *that  in  the 

C\^  9pa,  it  was  never  attended  with  the 
1st  crackling  pr  rustling  noise;'  and 
FfonkliQ  a^d  his  officers^  on  the  chores  of 
mi^l  9^  my  the  same  thing,  even  when  the 
chs^D^es  were  most  vivid,  and  the  corusca- 
tions ffiost  rapid.  Mr.  Dalton  and  others 
hud  supposed  the  Aurora  to  be  beyond  the 
region  of  tbe  atmosphere,  where,  we  pre- 
sume no  modification  of  electricity  conid 
^:iist  or  sound  be  produced ;  but  Franklin 
and  his  officers,  by  taking  angles  at  two  dis- 
tatit  places,  and  at  the  same  moment,  satisfied 
themselv^  that  an  Aurora  was  not  higher 
than  w  ox  seven  miles ;  and  they  freauently 
observed  it  beneath  the  clouds.  Finally,  the 
9ervanU  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  all 
agree  in  its  making  a  rustling  noise,  and  be- 
ingfroquently  very  near  the  earth's  sur&ce. 
How  are  we  to  reconcile  these  discrepan- 
cies f    In  the  same  way  perhaps  as  the  um- 


pire decided  in  tb^  diupnte  about  the  eoteur 
of  the  oamelion— 

*  Thej  all'.aie  r^g;htp-4hej  aU  are  wrong.' 
The  several  panics  have,  we  conckide,  view* 
ed^  the  Aurora  under  difibfent  cireuinstanoeay 
-^aome*  when  vivid*  rapid*  and  strong;  others 
when  aluggisht  slov«  and  languid ;  in  the 
former  ease  when  net  tu  from  the  earth ; 
in  the  latter,  when  moving  abwly  at  a  gml 
distance,  through  a  highly  Atlennated  atmos- 
phere. In  short,  we  cstnnot  take  the  ne^. 
live  evidence  ^tgainst  ihe  positive  affirma> 
tions  of  so  many  shrewd  and  sensible  per- 
eons. 

DuriiM[  the  intervals  of  4he  snonner 
months  v  on  Wrangell  made  various  ezcar* 
sions  iaio  the  interior  of  Siberia,  wbieh,  af« 
fording  little  more  than  what  other  travel- 
lers  have  described,  will  not  require  much 
notice  from  us.  The  visit  of  Von  Matiuseh- 
kin  to  the  fair  of  Ostrownoje,  frequenti^  tf 
large  numbers  of  the  Tschutschi,  contains 
some  curious  information  respecting  the  hab. 
its  and  character  of  this  singular  race,  who 
appear  to  be  of  Tartar  origin,  and  partake 
not  in  the  least  of  the  Esquimaux  character. 
The  fbllowihg  short  extract  will,  neverthe- 
less,  prove  that  they  fully  deserve  the  appel- 
lation of  JBnvages* 

*  Polygamy  is  general  amongst  them,  and  they 
change  their  wives  as  pften  as  they  pleaae.  Still, 
thougn  the  women  are  certainly  slaves,  they  are  al- 
lowed more  influence,  and  are  sqbjeeted  to  leaa  1^ 
hour  than  among  anv  other  aavages.  Annoogst 
other  heathenish  and  detestable  eustoms  is  the  in- 
human act  of  killing  all  deformed  children,  and 
even  all  those  who  appear  diffionk  to  rear,  and  ^1 
their  old  people,  as  soon  as  they  become  unfit  Ibr 
the  iatigues  and  hardships  of  a  nomade  life.  Two 
years  ago  there  was  an  instance  of  this  in  the  case 
of  one  of  their  richest  and  most  respected  chiefk 
Waletha'fe  father  beeame  inllrm  and  tired  of  life, 
and  was  put  to  death  at  his  own  sxpreas  desire-  by 
one  of  his  nearest  relations.' — p,  ISiSL 

We  have  some  notices  of  those  wild  ter- 
rific ministers  of  evil,  the  Schamans,  which 
are  not  without  interest.  Their  power  over 
the  people  is  unlimited.  A  sudden  and  vio- 
lent disease  had  carried  off  a  great  number 
of  persons,  and  also  whole  herds  of  rein* 
doer.  In  vain  the  Schamans  hsd  recourse 
to  their  usual  conjurations,  drummings«aiul 
jumpings ;  the  plague  was  not  stayed.  They 
consulted  together,  find  directed  that  one  of 
their  most  respected  chiefs,  named  Kotschen 
must  be  sacrificed,  to  appease  the  irrimted 
spirit.  Kotschen  was  willing  to  submit  to 
the  sentence,  but  none  could  be  found  to  ex- 
ecute it;  'until,.the  sickness  cootinuing  to 
rage,  *  his  own  son,  prevailed  on  by  his  fa- 
ther's exhonatioas,  and  terrified  by  bis  threat- 
ened corse,  plunsed  a  knife  into  •  his  heart, 
and  gave  the  body  to  the  Schamans.'  Our 
trsveller  saya  these  Schamans  have  no  fixed 
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dogmas  of  any  kfod;  no  tfjrstem  handed 
down  from  one  to  another ;'  and  that,  wide^ 
as^  the  superstitious  infloence  is  spread,  it 
seems  to  originate  with  each  indiTidtial  se- 
parately.    He  says : — 

*  Certain  indiridmili  tre  bom  with  udent  imad- 
iiatfcmaiid)ezeKabienerv««.  Hiey  grow  itt  amidat 
a  gaoflral  bdjef  in  flrboats,  Sehamans,  and  mvate. 
nous  powers  exercised  by  the  latter.  The  jouth  re. . 
ceiyet  strong  impressions,  and  desires  to  obtain  a 
part  in  these  supemataral  communications  and 
powers.  Np'one  can  teach  htm  how  to  do  so.  His 
iBiagination  is  worked  Qpoa  by  selitnda,  the  oon- 
templation  of  the  gtoomy  aspect  %t  samxinding  na- 
tare,  long  vigils,  fasts,  the  use  of  narcotjes  and 
stimulants,  until  he  becomes  persuaded  that  he  too' 
has  seen  the  apparitions  which  he  has  heard  of 
from  his  boyhood*  He  i»theD  reoeCv^  n  a  Scha. 
man,  with  mitny  oeremodies,  wluoh  are  held  in  the 
siienee  of  the  night,  and  he  is  g^ven  the  mamc 
drum,  &c.  Still  all  his  actions  continue  to  be  the 
result  of  his  individual  character.  A  true  Sehaman 
b  not  a  cool  and  ordinsfrT  deoetyer,  bat  a*  psyeho- 
loffieal  pbenomenoB,  well  deseryiof  of  atMbtion. 
Whenever  I  have  seen  theiiv.operata*  they  have  Wit 
me  with  long-continued  and  gloomy  impression. 
I'he  wild  look,  the  bloodshot  eyes,  the  labouring 
ebest,  and  the  convulsive  utterance,  Uie  seemingly 
involuntary  distortion  of  the  fheeand  the  whole 
thebody,  streaming  hair*  even  the  hollow  sound  of 
the  drum,  all  contributed  to  the  effect ;  and  I  can 
well  understand  that  the  whole  should  appear  to  the 
ancivilfsed  spectator  as  the  work  of  evil  spirits.*— 
pp.  tS3i  194. 

As  a  striking  contrast  with  these  halfmad 
impostors,  the  baron  gives  the  description  of 
a  venerable  pastor  he  nfet  with  at  a  small 
village  of  the  Jakiiti^  on  the  banks  of  the  In- 
digirka  :-^ 

'  Poor  as  this  place  is,  it  has  one  feature  which 
renders  it  well  deserving  of  notice,  in  the  oerson  of 
the  clergyman,  who  is  known  fiir  and  wide  by  the 
name  of  Father  Miohel:  At  the  time  6f  our  visit 
he  was  eighty  seven  years  of  sge*  and  had  passed 
about  sixty  years  here  aa  deacon  and  as  oriest, 
during  which  time  he  has  not  only  baptised  15,000 
Jaknti,  Tongusi,  and  Jukshiri^  but  has  really  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  leading  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity;  and  the  fruits  of  his- doctrine,  hie  example 
and  his  ooimsels,  are  visible  in  their  ^rtmi  moral  im- 
provement. Such  is  the  zeal  of  this  truly  venera. 
ble  man  for  the  extension  of  the  Grbspel  among  the 
inhabiUnts  of  these  snowy  wastes,  that  neither  his 
great  age,  nor  the  severity  of  the  climate,  nor  the 
oovntless  other  difficulties  of  the  countiy,  prevent 
his  still  riding  above  2000  worsts  a.year,  in  order  to 
baptise  the  new-born  children  of  his  widely  scatter- 
ed  ^k.  and  to  perform  the  ether  duties  of  his  sa- 
cred oallingi  as  well  as  to  assist  his  people  in  every 
way  he  can,  aa  minister,  aa  teadier,  as  friettd  and 
adviser,  %nd  even  as  physician.'— pp.  36, 87. 

The  second  journey  was  wholly  on  the 
ice  of  the  North  Polar  Sea.  It  commenced 
on  the  26th  March,  with  a  temperature  of 
^  21^,  or  I  i  ^  below  freezing.  Th»  caravan 
consisted  of  twenty-two  sledges,  ladfen  with 
fuel  and  provisions  ftwr  thirty  days,  inctuding 
fbod  for  240  dogs ;  the  weight  of  eaoh  sledge, 
on  an  average,  being  thirty  food^  or  14)60 
pounds.    It  was  hoped  th^  number  of  beats 


to  be  met  #ith  on  the  ice  might  supply  tfnf 
deficiency  in  the  ouantity  of  food  for  the  dogs, 
though  it  is  stated  they  will  not  eattho  fiesh 
tvhilo  warm.  Leaving  tiie  Baraaow  rockr, 
and  proceeding  in  a  northerly  direction',  tWUF 
days  brought  them  in  sight  of  whitt  tfppe&red 
at  first  to  be  high  land,  which  soon  aiier 
decreased  in  height,  and  findly  disappeareii 
altogether :  thus  raising  a^  sdspicion  in  thv 
party  that  'they  had  orily  been  dfeceiVed  by 
one  of  the  optical  illusions  so  common  ia 
the  polar  sea.'  At  length,  however^  it  wa» 
discovered  to  be  a  low  island,  on  which  tlirf 
observed  first  three  and  thbw  feur  pilhtm; 
consisting,  of  sundry  horizontal  layers  df 
granitic  porphyry.  The  highest  measured 
forty-eight  feet,  and  ni nety-one  feet  m  eii^ 
cumiference  at  the  base.  *  The  Ibrttt  ilf  soHie*^ 
thing-  like  the  body  of  a  man.  With  d  sort  of 
cap  or  turban  on  lus  head»  but  without  arma 
or  legs.'  They  named  this  laodth*  <  F«iir« 
pillar  Island ;'  but  it  wa»  belie^'to  Wl^ 
easternmost  of  the  Bear  islantfs  wttidi*  hatf 
heretofore  been  visited. 

Proceeding  north  ward*  to  lat^  tl^  ZV 
they  measui^'  the  thiciHiesv  of  the*  ice,  by< 
fneans  of  a  hole,  and  ascertained  it  to'  btf 
about  a  foot,  very  totton  and  fullof  salt ;  thc$ 
soundings  twelve  ftithoms,  with  a  bottom  of 
soft  green  mud.  Advttncitlg  about  twelve 
miles  further,  theyfbund  them^ltesorrHrhalf 
might  be  called  *a  disep  9k\t  itiOOf,"  oV^ 
which  it  was  impossible  to  cross.  *  I  exa- 
i^fiined,'  says  the  baron,  *  the  ice  beneath  the 
brine,  and  found  it  only  five  inches  thickf 
and  so  rotten  that  it  was  easily  cut  through 
with  a  common  knife.'  Escaping  from  a 
place  80  fraught  with  danger,  at  the  distsnotf 
of  a  mile  or  two  from  it,  they  again  examined 
the  state  of  the  ice,  and  found  it  only  one  foot 
two  inohes^  thick.  Proceeding  hence  to 
some  in<^onsiderable  hummoeks,*  the  thicic* 
o^ss  of  the  ice  was  found  to  be  the  sawe^a* 
before.  Here  the  water  gushed  through 
the  hbles  that  were  made,  and  imparted  M 
bitter  taste  to  the  snow :— -        •  ^ 

*  Meanwhile  the  north  wind  hicieased  in  stTength« 
and  most  have  raised  |k  considerable  sea  in  the  opea 
water,  as  we  heard  the  sound  of  the  agitated  de- 
ment  beneath,  and  felt  the  undulatory  motion  of  ttse 
thin  crust  of  ice.  Our  position  was  at  least  an 
anxious  one ;  the  more  so,  as  we  conld  take  no  step 
to  avoid  the  impending  danger.  I  hslieytf  ilM^  of 
our  party  riept  except  the  don,  who  alsne>wese 
unoonseioos  of  the  |^eM  probability  of  the  ice  be* 
inff  broken  op  by  the  force  of  the  waves.  Our  lat». 
tude  wasTlo  37\  and  our  longitude  1«>  4S'  E.  from 
Suchamoje.  In  the  mommgwe  had  a  efoMM> 
sky,  damp  snow,  and  a  temperature  of  ^il6»,  with 
ft  oale  from  th«  north:  in  the  eveninf  the  wma 
m^erated,  and  shifted  to  N.  £^  the  sky  cleared, 
and  the  thermometer  showed      9^.        ^     ^ 

*  A^  soon  as  the  wiiid  fell  and  the  wWtltter  cMt* 
ed,  I  hadtwoof thel)istslsdgsa6fliptM,i«lflMnd 
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In  them  proTiiioiui  finr  twentj-foar  boon,  with  the 
boat  and  oaiB,  ■ome  poles  and  boards,  and  proceed, 
ed  northwards,  to-  exunine  the  state  ef  the  ice ; 
directing  M.  tqb  Matiuschktn,  in  case  of  danger, 
to  retire  ^Hh  the  whole  party  as  far  as  might  be 
needful,  without  awaiting  my  retam. 

*  After  driying  through  the  thick  brine  with  much 
difficulty  for  seren  worsts,  we  came  to  a  number 
of  large  teures.  whioh  we  passed  with  some  troo. 
Ue  by  the  aid  of  the  boards  which  we  had  brooght 
with  OS.  The  ice  was  heaped  up  in  several  places 
in  little  mounds  or  hillocks,  which,  at  the  slightest 
touch,  sunk  into  a  kind  of  slough.  This  rotten  ice 
was  hardly  a  foot  thick ;  the  sea  was  twelve  fa. 
thoms  deep,  the  ground  green  mod  ;  the  countless 
fiss^ves  in  every  direction,  through  which  the  sea. 
water  came  up,  ipized  with  a  quantity  of  earth  and 
ibud ;  the  little  hillocks  above  described,  and  the 
water  streaming  amongst  them,  all  gave  to  the  field 
of  iee  the  appearance  of  a  great  morass,  over  which 
we  contrived  to  advance  two  wents  further  to  the 
north,  crossing  -the  narrower  fissures,  and  going 
found  the  larger  ones.  At  last  they  became  so 
numerous  and  so  wide  that  it  was  hard  to  say  whe. 
tfaer  the  sea  beneath  us  wto  really  still  covered  by 
a  connected  ooat  of  ice,  or  only  by  a  number  of 
detaohed  floating  fragments,  having  everywhere 
two  or  more  feet  of  water  between  them.  A  single 
gust  of  wind  would  have  been  sufficient  to  dnve 
these  foments  against  each  other,  and  being  a1. 
ready  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  they  would 
have  sunk  in  a  few  minutes,  leaving  nothing  but 
■ea  on  the  spot  where  we  were  standing.  It  was 
manifestly  useless  to  attempt  going  further;  we 
hastened  to  rejoin  our  companions,  and  to  seek  with 
them  a  place  of  greater  security.  Our  most  north, 
em  latitude  was  71^  43' ;  we  were  at  a  disUnce  of 
915  wecsts,  in  a  straisbt  line  from  the  lesser  Bara. 
now  rock.'— pp.  144, 146> 

Here  the  baron  notices  the  renuirkable 
•kill  of  the  sledge-drivers  in  the  direction  of 
their  course,  either  among  hummocks  or 
over  an  unvaried  field  of  snow,  without  ob- 
jects to  direct  the  eye ;  more  particularly 
evinced  by  his  own  Cossack  : — 

*  In  the  midst  of  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  ice, 
turning  snmetimes  to  the  right,  and  sometimes  to 
the  left,  now  .winding  round  a  large  hummock, 
now  crossing  over  a  smaller  one,  among  all  the  in. 
cessant  changes  of  direction,  he  seemed  U»  have  a 
plan  of  them  all  in  his  memory,  and  to  make  them 
oompensate  each  other,  so  that  we  never  lost  our 
main  direction ;  and  whilst  I  was  watching  the  dif. 
ferent  turns,  compass  in  hand,  trying  to  resume  the 
true  route,  he  had  always  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
it  empirically.  His  eetimatioji  of  the  distances  we 
had  passed  ovefr  reduced  to  a  straiffht  line,  generally 
agreed  with  my  determinations  deduced  fVom  oh. 
served  latitudes  and  the  day's  cooi«e.*'~p.  146. 

In  attempting  to  advance  to  the  north, 
ward  they  found  the  hummocks  of  ice  to 
increase  both  in  size  and  number,  until  they 
formed  whole  ranges,  some  of  them  not  less 
than  eighty  feet  high.  They  now  sent  back 
to  the  Kolyma  eight  empty  sledges,  with 
their  drivers,  who  had  become  alarmed,  and 
for  some  time  had  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
tbeir  homes  again.  The  rugged  surface 
ooiitiiioed  to  get  wor«e,  and  an  unbroken 


ridge  of  huminocka,  a  linndred  feet  hiab^ 
seemed  to  refuse  all  further  progress  to  tne 
north.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  turn 
towards  the  opposite  quarter ;  but  all  their 
efforts  were  biaffled  by  frequent  fissures  in 
the  icef  open  water,  and  impaJssable  ham- 
mocks,; and  even  when  they  had  succeeded 
in  gaining  their  former  path,  they  fotmd 
some  of  the  hummocks  had  sunk,  leaving 
large  pools  and  fissures,  and  many  lanes  of 
water  had  opened.  'At  one  place,'  the 
baron  says^  'my  eight  dogs  fell  inta  the 
water,  and  *  must  hav6  dragged  the  sledge 
after  them,  but  for  its  great  length,  which 
saved  us.* 

In  this  month  of  April  the  temperatin-e 
varied  very  much.  On  the  17th,  for  in- 
stance, the  thermometer  stood  at  +21^  in 
the  morning,  and  -j-IB^^  in  the  evening;  but 
on  the  18ih  the  temperature  had  descended 
to  +40  in  the  nu>rning,  and  +5o  in  the  even- 
ing. A  snow'Storni  occurred,  so  thick  that 
those  in  the  hindmost  sledges  could  not  see 
the  leadinff  ones.  The  night  was  most  un- 
comfortabHB ;  the  dogs  were  huried  in  the 
snow,  and  utterly  unable  to  proceed.  '  We 
wer^  exposed  to  the  whole  fury  of  the 
storm,  unable  either  to  pitch  our  tent  or 
light  a  fire,  with  a  temperature  of  -f  7<>,  with* 
out  tea  or  soup,  and  with  nothing  to  quench 
our  thirst,  or  satisfy  our  hunger,  but  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  snow,  a  little  rye  biscuit,  and 
half|-spoilt  fish.'  In  the  morning,  after  tra- 
velling about  thirty  .five  miles,  being  directed 
in  their  course  entirely  by  the  compass,  they 
reached,  to  their  great  joy,  the  *  Four-pillar 
Island.'  .  From  this  they  proceeded  to  the 
o;her  islands  of  the  group,  and  here.  Von 
Wrangell  says,  •  we  were  most  unexpected* 
ly  greeted  by  the  notes  of  some  linnets,  the 
harbingers  of  spring,  and  the  first  cheerful 
sounds  which  we  had  heard  since  we  began 
our  ice  journey.'  The  temperature  was  now 
+§^,  or  28<>  below  the  freezing-point. 

On  the  28th  April  they  arrived  at  Nishne 
Kolymsk,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-six  days, 
during  which  they  had  travelled  above  800 
miles  with  the  same  dogs,  men  and  animals 
having  equally  sqflered  by  cold,  hunger,  and 
fatigue. 

Neither  discomfort,  however,  nor  danger, 
prevented  the  baron  from  undertaking  a  thirds 
excursion  on  the  polar  ice  the  following 
spring.  He  now  required  ninety-six  dogs 
for  eight  sledges ;  but  a  disease,  which  had 
been  raging  among  them,  iiad  carried  off 
so  large  a  number,  that  on  this  account  he 
had  great  difficulty.  It  is  stated  ihat  the 
poor  inhabiunts  lost  four-fifths  of  these  use. 
fill  animals,  on  which  their  subsistence 
mainly  depended.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  procuring  from  the  people<|fihe  Ipdigir- 
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kft«  to  whkh  the  aickness  had  not  extended, 
three  hundred  dogs  to  chooee  out  of,  and 
froQD  them  he  aelected  sixty  for  five  travel- 
ling dledgesy  together  with  as  many  as  were 
necessary  to  drag  the  provisions  and  fuel ; 
he  took  a  supply  for  forty  days,  and  hegan 
his  journey  on  the  14th  March. 

Near  the  shore  the  ice  was  found  to  be 
rugged  and  full  of  large  hummocks,  which, 
as  they  advanced,  were  succeeded  by  a  tnxr 
face  covered  with  drilled  ridges  of  snow. 
The  thermometer,  — ^9®  to  — II®,  during  the 
day,  fell  at  night  to  —24®.  Two  days  after- 
wards the  mercury  rose  to  +86®,  a  differ- 
ence of  59  degrees.  Large  hummocks  of 
ice  again  appeared,  and  caused  accidents 
both  to  men  and  dogs.  M.  vpn.Wrangell 
says  the  traces  of  his  sledge  broke,  just  as 
he  had  gained  the  summit  of  one  of  these 
masses,  when '  the  dogs  flew  down  the  ateep 
declivity,  leaving  the  aiedge  and  myself  at 
the  top/  This  rugged  surface  continued  so 
far  that  the  sledges  were  damaged  and 
broken,  and  so  many  of  the  dogs  maimed, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  send  back  thir- 
teen of  the  provision  sledges. 

>On  the  27th  March,  the  latitude  reached 
being  71®  18',  two  hills  were  supposed  to  be 
seen  in  the  north-east.  The  number,  as 
they  advanced^  appeared  to  increase,  with 
their  intermediate  valleys,  and  some  detached 
rocks.  In  short,  the  party  were  inspired 
with  a  sanguine  hope  of  having  reached  the 
long  sought  for  land,  the  olject  of  all  their 
toils.  In  the  evening,  however,  their  new- 
ly-discovered land  was  observed  to  stretch, 
all  abng  the  horizon,  and  soon  after  it  finally 
vanished  from  the  sight ;  and  the  next  day 
af!brded  them  a  repetition  of  the  same  opti- 
cal illusion.  On  the  9lh  April,  after  oassmg 
the  night  behind  a  ridge  of  ice  and  snow, 
*  we  found  ourselves  amidst  one  of  the  wild- 
est  groups  of  hummocks  which  we  had  ever 
seen,  ^nd  among  which,  after  working  seven 
hours  with  crow-bars,  we  had  advanced  only 
three  wersts.'  It  was  therefore  decided, 
that  as,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the  dogs, 
the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  sledges,  and 
the  evident  continuation  of  the  rugged  sur- 
face  of  hummocks,  they  could  scarcely  ft>o 
able  to  accomplish  thirty  wersts  in  a  w^ek,  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  proceed ;  but  M. 
von  Matiuschkin,  with  two  companions,  in 
an  unloaded  sledge,  set  out  to  discover  if 
any  further  advance  could  bo  made  to  the 
north.  Having  accomplished  ten  wersts  in 
a  diie  north  direction,  all  further  advance 
was  stopped  by  the  complete  brestking  up  of 
the  ice,  and  a  close  approach  to  the  open 
sea.  He  had  seen,  be  says,  'the  icy  sea 
break  its  fetters ;  enormous  fields  of  ice, 
raised  by  the  waves  into  an  almost  vertical 


poaition,  driven  agaioal' each  other  with  a 
dreadful  crash,  pressed  downwards  by  the 
force  of  the  foaming  billow/s,  and  re-appear- 
ing i^in  on  the .  surface  covered  with  the 
torn-up  green  mud,  which  ererywhere  here 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  which  we 
had  so  oflen  found  on  the  highest  hummocks.* 
This  was  in  the  72o  of  iatitode,  209  miles 
to  the  northward  of  the  Barano^  rock. 
.  A  few  miles  in  another  direction  brought 
the  party  to  &  field  of  very  thin  ice,  broken 
in  many  places,  and  coverod  with  a  quantity 
of  salt  water.  *  These  unequivocal  indica- 
tions,' says  Von  Wrangell,  'of  an  approach- 
ing general  break-up,  warned  us  to  proceed 
no  further.'  They  had  food  only  for  four 
days  for  the  dogs;  were  200 .worsts  from 
the  nearest  deposit  of  provisions ;  the  season 
also  was  far  advanced ;  they  determined 
therefore  to  return  without  further  delay. 
Their  journey  back  was  toilsome,  tedious, 
and  hazardous ;  yet,  fatigued  and  worn-out 
as  their  draught  animals  appeared  to  be  on 
the  two  last  day:$,  they  accomplished  on  the 
first  of  them  fifty.five  worsts,  and  on  the  se- 
cond fifty  worsts. 

On  the  4th  May  th^  arrived  at  a  place 
called  Pochodsk,  where  npthing  but  suffer- 
ing and  misery  surrounded  them.  'Six 
half-starved  Tungusian  families,  urged  by 
despair,  had  exerted  the  last  remnant  of  their 
failing  strength  to  reach  this  place,  where 
they  found  the  few  inhabitants  in  a  scarcely 
less  sad  condition,, theit  stores  being  quite 
consumed,  and  they  themselves  supporting 
life  ab  well  as  they  could  on  remnants  of  our 
provisions,  an^  had  reason  to  hope  that  this 
assistance  saved,  the  lives^  of  several.' 

On  the  5th  May  the  party  reached  Nishne 
Kolymsk,  after  an  absence  of  fifty-seven 
days,  in  which  they  are  stated  to  have  tra. 
veiled  over  1355  wersts  (upwards  of  900 
miles).' 

Nothing  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
three  laborious  and  perilous  attempts  to  dis- 
cover  the  supposed  land  in  the  polar  sea,  to 
the  northward  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Si- 
berian coast,  the  baron  and  his  party  deter- 
mined on  a  fourth  expedition,  on  which  it 
was  resolved  they  should  start  from,  a  more 
easterly  point.  '  They  proceeded  therefore 
on  the  ice  along  the  shore  to  Schalaurow 
island,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Gape  Sche- 
iagskoi ;  on  the  8th  March  doubled  the  cape; 
and  on  the  13th  left  Schalorow  island  in  a 
thin  mist,  with  a  temperature  of  — i  i?,  in- 
creased  to  — ^24^  in  tne  evening.  Near  this 
cape  they  fell  in  with  a  small  party  of  the 
Tschutschi,  with  whom  was  a  little  old  man, 
who  told  them  he  was  the  Kamachi,  or  chief 
of  the  tribe  in  that  neighbourhood.  By  him 
they  were  informed  that  between  CapeScbe*  j 
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kgikoi  Mid  Capft  NMtk/ ther»  wtm  a  povt 
of  the  Qoast  whwe,  from  some  difli  naar 
the  mooth  of  a  river,  one  might  ia  a  cieaf 
ainnraeF^a  day  descry  aeme  siic^».eov«r«d 
nouDtaiiis  a^  a  freai  dbtanoe  to  the  north ; 
hot  that  IB  wiofter  il^MH  impeMilife  to  see-  w» 
fkx;'  he  added,  that  fbrmervf  heiids'ef  rein^ 
deer  aoraetitnes  ^ame  across  the  jee»  hut 
had  bsen  frightened  back  by  honters  and 
wolves':  and  he  cootriTed  to  amuse  them 
with  a  long  heavaaji  stury  about  what  he 
evidently  knew  nothing  of  himseif* 

ProceediBg  easterly  about  thirty-five 
miles,  they  reached  a  small  iatand  ^sailed  by 
Ae  natives  Amgaoton,  but  the  baron  gavetior 
it  the  name  of  Schalotow,  *  after  ike  ma» 
whose  enterprise,  courage,  and  peniever. 
anoe,  and  finally  whose  death  in  these  rew 
gionsif  have  well  desevved  that  his  name 
should  be  so  recorded.'  From  this  small 
island,  on  the  Idth  of  March,  the  party 
hiunched  their  sledges  on  the  polar  ice,  and 
proceeded  to  the  northward  over  a  tolerably 
even  surface,  which  continued  about  fourteen 
er  fifteen  miles,  undl  on  the  1 4th,  at  a  tem- 
perature of— 24®  to — 81®,  they  came  to 
ragged  hummocks  of  ice  that  required  the 
labour  of  <Srow-bars  to  pas^  through,  an 
operation  which  greatly  fatigued  them«  and 
to  little  purpose,  for,  on  the  approach  of 
night,  in  was  found  that  they  had  only  ad 
vanced  about  two  miles.  On  the  following 
day  the*  same  -severe  labour  was  repeated, 
and  the  whole  distance  gained  was  only 
three  miles.  A  fissure  in  the  ice  permitted 
them  to  take  soundings,  which  were  found 
to  be^nineteen  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  mod 
and  sand.  Dtsoovering  it  now  to  be  impos- 
sible to  penetrate  farther  with  the  whole  par- 
ty  through  these  rugged  hummocks,  eight 
sledges  were  ordered  ^ck ;  provisions  were 
here  deposited,  equal  to  a  supply  of  twenty- 
three  days  for  the  remaining  men  and  dogs ; 
and  with  four  fledges  and  ^ve  people,  the 
Baron  and  M.  Kasmin  determined  to  try 
how  far  they  could  advance  to  the  north. 

They  had  scarcely  set  out  when  a  violent 
wind  with  snow  prevented  their  making  any 
progress,aiyd  the  gale  increased  in  the  night  to 
a  tempest :  this  was  discovered,  in  the  morn> 
ingi  to  have  broken  up  the  ice  in  a  fearfiil 
mannei^—and  the  party  found  themselves 
deposited  on  a  detached  iceberg,  about  fifty 
fiithoms  in  diameter.  *  As  the  storm  con- 
tinued to  rage,  we  were  tossed  to  and  fro, 
and  the  fissures  on  every  side  of  us  opened 
moreand  more,  till  some  of  them  were  fif- 
teen fathoms  across/  The  next  morning, 
however,  a  change  of  wind  fortunately  re. 
united  the  detached  fragments  to  the  general 
body,  and  thus  rescued  the  party  from  immi. 
nent  danger.    They  now  worked  their  way 


in*  Mwioa*  diseetieiis^  sometime  aoMnrg  hu«i» 
mocks,  someiHnea  winding  a  long  way 
feaod  to  avoid  wide  lanes  of  open  water, 
and  sQPitMtimes  crossing  oitev  young  ioe, 
which  broke  behind  tlieo»aa  Jast  ae^^tlK^ 
proeeeded-:  ai  length*  they  cached  a  flat 
surfiace  of  about  live  werats  acroas,  only> 
covered  with  a  thinterual  of  iee^  whioh  ftooi 
ita  amoolimess  was  evidently  just  formed^ 
This  seemed  te  extend  both  east  and  west 
without  any  tBrminatiott-^aidd 

•  OpinioiMWWO  divadidas  to  the  potmbiHijmi 
its  bMring  lu.  I  determined  to  try,  and  the  ad. 
venture  eucceeded  better  than  coold  have  been 
Hoipe3*fifr;  owin;  to- the  incredible  awift  mnoing  of 
thsdogsi  to  wMoh,  dootrtieei^  we  g«nh1  oar  wukty* 
The  leadinir  iledge  aetually  broke  tfarooffii  in  aey» 
ral  places,  but,  the  dogs,  warned,  no  doubt,  of  the 
dan|rer,  by  their  natural  instinct,  and  animated  by 
the  mcesBant  cries  of  enconragemeUt  of  the  driver, 
flew  00  rapidly  acraas  the  yielding  ioe,  that  we 
reached  the  other  aide  witboot  ahaointely  sinking 
through.  The  other  three  sledres  followed  with 
similar  rapidity,  each  across  (bch  parts  as  appear, 
ed  to  them  most  promising ;  and  we  were  now  all 
asnembled  in  sajfety  on  the  north  side  of  the  fisAire. 
It  was  neceessTjF  to  halt  lor  m  time,  to  allow  the 


dogs  to  recover  a  little  from  their  extiaordinaiyez- 
eitions.*-— p.  346. 

The  same  difficulties  and  dangers  conti- 
nued, and  their  embarrassments  were  not 
diminished  by  the  knowledge  that  the  pro- 
visions for  the  dogs  were  beginning  to  fail. 
Two  of  the  four  sledges  were  therefore  sent 
back  to  the  last  deposit,  while  the  other  two 
remained  to  push  on  this  daring  adventure. 
They  soon  observed  the  horizon  to  be  cov- 
ered from  N.  W.  to  N.E.  by  that  dense  blue 
vapour  whi(!h,  we  are  told,  in  these  regions 
always  indicates  open  water.  At  length 
ihey  arrived  at  the  edge  of  an  immense 
break  in  the  ice,  extending  east  and  west 
further  than  the  eye  could  reach,  and  which, 
at  the  narrowest  part,  was  more  than  150 
fathoms  across^  We  can  readily  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  this  brave  officer,  on  finding 
all  his  hopes  completely  frustrated  by  this 
tremendous  chasm  in  iWe  ice,  which  by  no 
ODssibility  could  be  passed;  but  he  must 
himself  describe  them. 

•  We  elimbed  one  of  the  loftiest  iee'^illc,  whence 
we  obtained  an  extensive  view  towards  the  north* 
and  whence  we  beheld  the  wide  inuneasuiable 
ocean  spread  before  our  gaze.  It  wa6  a  fearful  and 
magnificent,  but  to  us  a  melancholy  spectacle  ! 
Fragments  of  ice  of  enormoos  sice  floated  on  the 
sttrfoce  of  the  agitated  ocean,  and  wera  thrown  by 
the  waves  with  awful  violence  aninst  the  edse  <2r 
the  ice-field  on  the  further  side  of  the  channd  be- 
fore us.  The  collisions  were  so  tremendous,  that 
large  masses  were  every  instant  broken  away,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  portion  of  ice  whieh  still 
divided  the  channel  IVom  the  open  ocean  would 
fipon  be  completely  destroyed.  Had  we  attempted 
to  have  ferried  ourselves  across  upon  one  of  the 
floating  pieces  of  ice,  we  should  not  have  fbund 
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£nn  Iboting  upon  «»  airiTttl.  Siwfi  «ii  oar  own 
side  fresh  Unes  of  water  were  OQHtmoallj  formi^' 
and  eztendmjr  in  every  direction  in  the  field  of  ice 
behind  us.    We  conld^  no  further. 

•  With  a  painftil  feeIiB|r  of  the  hnpoMfbility  of 
ovenoqiiag  the  vfaetaoloe  which  natom  oppesed  io 
OB, -our  last  hope  vanished  of  dlsooveribcr  the  land, 
which  we  yet  believed  to  exist.  We  saw  ourselves 
compellbd  to  renounce  the  Object  for  whibh  we  had 
atriyen  throoj^h  three  years  of  hardships,  toil,  and 
daai^r.  We  had  dane  what  dsty  aod  honour  de- 
manded ;  further  attemp^ls  would  have  Jieen  ^kmt 
lately  hopeless,  and  I  decided  to  return** — -p.  348. 

They  turned;  but  already,  the  track  of  their 
advance  was  scarcely  discernible.  In  fact 
the  danger  became  so  imminent^  the  dogs  so 
exhausted,  the  provisions  so  s^^inty,  that  not 
a  .moment  was  to  be  lost.  But  we  shall 
content  ourselves  by  making  one  more  ex- 
tract, which  exhibits  the  same  perilto  wiiich 
these  enterprising  men  were  exposed^  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  admirable  conduct  of 
those  faithful  and  intelligent  creatures,  the 
dogs,  by  whose  exertions  alone  they  were 
at  last  rescued. 

•  After  driying  only  three  wersts,  we  found  our 
old  track  eompletely  obliterated  by  fresh  hummocks 
«nd  fissures,  which  lendered  our  advance  so  diffi-- 
cult  that  we  were  at  last  forced  to  abandon  s  pari 
of  the  stores  which  we  carried.  After  toiling  on 
for  two  worsts  more,  we  found  ouinelves  completely 
surrounded  by  lanes  of  water,  opening  more  arid 
more,  nntfl,  to  the  west,  the  sea  appeared  oom- 
pletely  open  with  floating  ice,  and  dark' Vapours  as- 
cending from  it  obscured  the  whole  horizon.  To 
the  soolh  we  still  saw  what  appeared  a  plain  of 
ice,  but  it  consisted  only  of  larger  fragments,  and 
even  these  we  could  not  reach,  as  we  were  sepa- 
xated  firoiQ  them  by  a  wide  space  df  water.  Thus 
cut  off  on  every  side,  we  awaited  the  night,  with 
anxiety  :  happily  for  us,  both  the  sea  and  the  air 
was  calm,  and  this  circumstance,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  night-frost,  gave  us  hope.  During  the 
night  a  gentle  bmeze  sprung  up  from  the  W.N.W., 
and  gradually  impelled  the  ice.  island,  en  which  we 
weie,  towards  the  east,  and  nearer  to  the  larger 
surface  before  mentioned.  In  orde^  to  get  over  the 
remaining  space,  we  hooked  with  poles  the  smaller 
pieces  of  ice  which,  floated  about^  and  formed  with 
them  a  kind  of  bridge,  which  the  nightiroat  cement^ 
ed  sufficiently  to  admit  of  our  crossing  over  upon 
it  before  sUBrise  on  the  2ttb.  We  had  hardly  pro- 
ceeded  one  werst,  when  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
fresh  labyrinth  of  Isnes  of  water.  Which  hemmed  us 
in  on  every  side.  As  the  floating  pieces  iCreilod  us 
were  smaller  than  the  one  on  which  we  stood, 
whch  was  seventy.five  fathoms  across,  and  as  we 
saw  many  certain  indications  of  tn  approaching 
storm,  I  thought  it  better  to  remaui  on  the  larger 
mass,  which  offered  us  somewhat  more  security ; 
uid  thus  we  waited  quietly  whatever  Poovidence 
should  decree.  Dark  cloilds  now  rose  from  the 
west,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  became  filled  with 
a  damp  vapour.  A  strong  breeze  aoddenly  sprung 
np  from  the  west,  and  increased  in  less  than  half 
hour  to  a  storm.  Every  momept  huge  masses  of 
ice  around  us  were  dashed  against  each  other,  and 
broken  into  a  thousand  fragments.  Our  little  party 
remained  fkst  on  our  ice-island,  which  was  tossed 
to  and  fto  by  the  waves :  we  gazed  in  most  painful 
hytotiyity  on  the  wild  conflict  of  the  elements,  ex- 


pecting every  moiueni^o  be*  Mralhmadiipb  W« 
bad  been  three  long  hours  in  this  po^itwn,  and  stiU 
the  mass  of  ice  beneath  us  held  together,  when 
suddenly  it  was  caught  by  the  storm,  and  hurled  us 
agahiMt  a  fairge  field  of  ice ;  the  ctadi  was  terrific, 
aad  the  mass  beneath  us  was  sbaitevad  Jato  ftvg- 
mentB.  AA  that  dreadful  moment,  when  aapape 
seemed  impossible,  the  impulse  of  aelf-preservation 
implanted  in  every  living  being  saved  us.  Instinc- 
tiyely  we  all  sprang  at  once  on  the  sledges,  and 
«vged  the  dogs  to  their  foil  wpttA  :  they  fltow  acioMi 
the  yiekhng  flragmeots  to  the  field  on  which  w« 
had  been  stranded,  and  safely  reached  a  part  of 
it  of  firmer  character,  on  which  were,  several  hum- 
mocks,  and  where  the  dogs  immediately  ceased 
running,  conscious,  apparently,  that  the  danger 
was  past.  We  were  myed ;  we  joyfully  emWmced 
each  other,  and  united  in  thanks  to  God  for  oar 
preservation  from  such  imminent  peril.*-— pp.  352, 

But  their  misfortunes  did  not  end  here; 
their  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted  and 
M.  Kasmin,  who  had  been  sent  in  an  empty 
sledge  to  the  northward  to  try  to  kill  a  bear 
as  food  for  the  dogs,  returned  without  sue- 
cess  :  they  were  cut  off,  from  the  deposit  of 
their  provisions— rthey  were  360  worsts  from 
their  nearest  magazine,  and  the  food  for  the 
dogs  was  now  barely  sufficient  for  three 
days.  *  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,' 
says  Von  Wrangell,  '  but  to  begin  our  re« 
turn,  which  we  did  on  the  6th  of  March, 
with  the  prospect  of  our  dogs  perishing  by 
the  way  and  our  having  to  travel  tbegremain- 
der  of  the  distance  on  foot.  •  Their  joy 
may  be  easily  imagined  when,  after  a  few 
few' worsts'  travelling,  they  M  in  with  M« 
von  Matiuschkin,  and  hi^  party,  bringing 
with  them  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions 
of  all  kinds. 

To  leave  nothing  undone,  which,  by  pos. 
sibility  could  be  effected,  M.  Von  Wrangell 
advanced  to  the  eastward  along  the  coast, 
passed  Cape  North,  seen  in  Cook's  laat 
voyage,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Koliutschin 
IsUnd,  which  he  says  is  the  Bumey  Island 
of  Cook,  and  the  spot  where  the  survej  of 
Captain  Billings'  ended  from  Behring's 
Strait;  and  here  he  found  a  party  of  the 
Tchutschi,  who  had  come  to  trade  from  the 
^ame  strait. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  boolc  without 
being  impressed  with  the  striking  similarity 
in  the  toils,  the  dangers,  and  the  sufTbrings 
to  which  Sir  Edward  Parry  in  his  last  at- 
tempt, and  M.  von  Wrangell  in  his  four  ex- 
cursions,  were  exposed  on  the  ice  of  the 
North  Polar  Sea.  It  is,  however,  only  fair 
to  admit  that  in  every  particular  the  Russian 
seaman  had  to  sustain  and  contend  against 
an  infinitely  greater  artiount  of  difficulty  and 
disadvantage; — he  was  exposed  for  a  much 
longer  period — he  traversed  a  much  greater 
space — he  had  far  inferior  means  and  re- 
laourees  to  work  with  and  to  fall  back  upon. 
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We  must  add,  that  do  British  officer  can 
compare  the  narratives  Without  being  deeply 
impressed  with  the  generous  liberality  which 
his  own  government  shows  in  all  its  arrange, 
ments  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  those  em 
ployed,  in  researches  of  this  nature,  under 
the  English  flag. 

Of  the  lec^der  of  these  Russian  expeditions 
we  have  always  received  from^hisown  coun- 
trymen and  others  the  most  flattering  ac- 
counts. That  extraordinary  •  pedestrian,' 
Captainr  Cochrane,  wheo  on  the  shoires  of 
the  Frozen  Sea,  was  indebted  to  him  for 
friendly  advice  and  assistance  ;  and  the  Cap- 
tain says  that,  *  for  personal  exertion  and 
eacrifice,  scientific  acquirements,  more  par- 
ticularly in  practical  and  theoretical  astro- 
nomy, he  believes  this  indefatigable  young 
officer,  the  Baron  von  Wrangell,  has  no 
equal  in  the  Russian  navy.' 

We  have  barely  hinted  at  the  similarity  of 
the  Bnglish  and  Russian  enterprises  along 
the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea ;  but  there  is 
also  a  most  striking  correspondence  in  all 
the  geograi^ical  features  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding coast  of  this  sea.  Major  Sabine, 
who  has  well  studied,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent is  personally  acquainted  with,  the  sub- 
ject, says,  in  his  Prefaced — 

<  There  ia  a  striking  rBtemblanee  in  the  configii. 
ration  of  the  northern  ooaste  of  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  America  for  several  hundred  miles  on 
either  side  of  Behring  Straits ;  the  general  direction 
of  the  coast  is  the  same  in  both  continents,  tJie  lati. 
tade  is  nearly  the  same,  mid  each  has  its  attendant 
groap  of  islands  to  the  north, — the  Asiatic  conti. 
nent,,  those  nsuallv  known  as  the  New  Siberian 
Islands,— and  the  AmeHcau,  those  called  bj  Sir  Ed. 
ward  Parry  the  North  Georgian  Group,  and  since 
fitly  named  from  their  discoverer,  the  Parry  Islands. 
The  resemblance  includes  the  islands  also,  both  in 
general  character  and  in  latitude.*— pp.  5,  6. 


Attention  has  frequently  been  called  in 
our  journal  to  the  polar  regions,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  shores,  the  ice,  and  the 
islands  of  that  -  portion  of  the  Polar  Sea 
which  borders  on  America ;  the  object  of  our 
inquiry  being  especially  directed  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  an  opeD  passage  through  it  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 

which  now,  in  point  of  fact,  has,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  been  carried  into  execution  Leav- 
ing, that,  however,  for  the  present  out  of  the 
question,  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  take  a 
more  correct  and  extended  view  of  the  whole 
surrounding  shores  of  this  sea.  We  now  know 
that  the  average  latitudes  of  these  shores 
may  be  taken  at  about  70®,  some  few  of 
its  capes  and  headlands  extending  one  or  two 
degrees  higher,  and  some  of  the  bays  and 
inlets  forming  the  mouths  of  rivers  as  many 
degrees  lower.     Taking  the  above  average. 


we  may  vieiv  this  great  Polar  Sea  as  ioctos- 
ed  within  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  for- 
ty degrees,  or  !2400  geographical  miles, 
and  circumference  7200  miles.  *  On  the 
Asiatic  side  of  this  sea  are  Nom  Zem- 
bla  and  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  each 
extending  to  about  the  76th  degree  of  lati- 
tude. -On  the  European  and  American 
sides  are  Spitzbergeo,  extending  lo  atiout 
80^,  and  a  part  of  Old  .GreenUind,  whose 
nortliem  extremity  is  yet  unknown.  Fa- 
cing America  is  the  large  island  washed  by 
the  Regent's  Inlet,  Parry's  or  Melville  Is- 
lands, with  some  others,  in  lat.  70®  to  76*^, 
and  beyond  these  nothing  is  known  of  any 
other  land  or  islands;  and  if  we  may  form 
an  opinion,  by  inspecting  tlie  general  chart 
of  the  earth,  it  would  be,  that  no  islands  ex- 
ilr  which  could  in  any  shape  obstruct  navi. 
gation. 

We  come  to  this  conclusion  from  obserr- 
ing  that,  in  none  of  the  great  oceans  of  the 
globe,  are  there  any  large  islands  very  dis^ 
tant  from  the  shore  of  some  continent.  Those 
near  such  a  shore  may  be  considered  frag- 
ments of  it ;  and  those  which  are  distant  are 
very  seldom  such  as  occasion  any  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation  ;  being  small  and  for  the 
most  part  volcanic,  as  we  find  th6  greater 
part  of  those  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian 
Oceans.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  isianfls  of  the  great  Polar  Sea  may  Dot 
be  supposed  to  partake  of  the  same  law.  M. 
von  Wrangell's  progress  on  the  ice  was  stop, 
ped  by  arriving'at  an  open  sea  in  lat.  70®  or 
7 1®.  *  We  beheld,'  he  says, « the  wide  immea- 
surable ocean  spread  before  our  gaze,  a  fear- 
ful and  magnificent,  but  to  us  a  melancholy 
spectacle:' — <A  spectacle,'  well  observes 
Major  Sabine,  *  that  would  wear  ao  aspect 
of  a  totally  oppposile  character  to  those 
whose  success  should  depend  on  the  facilities 
of  navigation.'  Lieutenant  Aojou  was  stop- 
ped by  the  open  sea  to  the  northward  of  the 
New  Siberian  Islands  in  lat.  76^;  so  were 
Henderstom,  Tatarinow,  and  every  Russian 
who  had  crossed  the  polar  Jce;  we  know 
that  ail, the  parties,  who  surveyed  along  the 
coft(t  of  America  from  Behrtng*s  Strait  to 
Back's  River,  saw  nothing  but  open  sea  to 
the  northward;  and  Captain  James  Rosa, 
from  the  western  side  of  what  has  been  ille- 
gitimately called  Boothia  (another  name  hav- 
ing already  been  appropriated  to  it),  saw 
nothing  but  sea  to  the  westward;  Parry,  in 
his  concluding  paragraph,  says,  '  before  the 
middle  of  August,  when  we  left  the  ice  in 
our  boats,' a  ship  might  have  sailed  to  the 
latitude  of  82^,  almost  without  touching  a 
piece  of  ice  j  and  it  was  the  general  opinion 
among  u^  that,  by  the  end  of  that  month,  it 
would  probably  have  been  m  very  difficult 
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matter  to  reftek  the  panllel  of  80^  fwliy  not 
CK)^  7]  aVbol  the  merid'iaii  df  the  Seven  Is- 
lands/ Are  we  not  then  led  to  tlie  condu* 
•ion  that,  supposing  no  oootioeat  to  loter- 
veiie,  DO  c^MtructioD  from  ice  would  prevent 
a  navigahle  passage  to  the  very  pole  )  .  The 
.point  which  enjoys  the  presence  of  the  sun 
above  the  horizon  six  nu>nths  in  the  year 
without  once  setting,  must  have  a  much  mild, 
ar  temperature  thim  Spitzbergenv  in  80?,  or 
aven  in  ^2^,  where  Parry  fojuiid  it  warm 
enough.  It  would  appear  indeed  that  the 
extreme  cold  is  from  die  arctic  circle  to  T2^ 
orJ?3«.     . 

We  have  always  been  consistent  in  the 
firm  belief  of  the  practiqability  of  a  north-^ 
west,  passage,  and  the  more  We  consider  the 
aubjeot,  the  roiHre  satisfied  tve  ate  that  it 
Biay  and  ought  to  be  aocoropiisdied  l^  Brit 
ieb  seamen.  The  door  has  been  opened  by 
British  intrepidity  at  its  two  extremitiesir — 
Lancaster  Sound  and  Behrfng's  8trait«— and 
from  what  we  have  just  stat^  tfal^re  ia  little 
cause  to  sospect  any  intervention  of  islands 
to  impede  navigation.  *  That  there  is  ah 
•opening,'  says  Captain  Beaufort,  the  intelli- 
gent  hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty,  'and, 
at  times,  a  navigable  sea-passage  between 
the  straics  of  Behring  and  Davis,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  person  who 
has  duly  weighed  theeyidence;  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  would  be  an  intolerable  dis- 
grace to  this  country,  were  tlie  Jag  of  any 
other  nation  to  be  borne  through  it  before 
our  own;*  and  he  adds,  *  whenever  the  Wis- 
dom-of  government  shall  think  fit'to  sglve 
the  problem,  lam  satisfied  that  the  mode 
proposed  by  Sir  John  Barrow*  ia4he  most 
prudent  that  could  be  adopted.'  Deeply, 
udeed,  should  we  deplore  the  Metolcrable 
disgrace'  of  having  this-fevourite  oA^eciof 
every  British  government,  for  the  last  250 
years,  snatched  ^om  our  grasp  by  '  the  flag 
pfany  other  nation.*  *Who,'  says  Major 
Sabiae,^  *  that  reflectson  the  interest  which  has 
been  excited  in  this  country  for  two  centn- 
ries  and  a  haU^  by  the  question  of  a  north- 
west passage,  on  the  heroic  performances  of 
the  earlier  navigators,  in  their  firail  and  in- 
sufljcient  vessels,  and  on  all  the  efforts  of 
modern  times,  can  forbear  to  wish  that  the 
erowniag  enterprise  of  so  much  exertion  and 
so  many  hope%  may  be  more  suitable  to 
those  expectations  of  a  **  free  and  navigable" 
passa^  which  formed  the  reasonable  basis 


of  tbifl  loQg  cherished  p^jactf  We  tanaot, 
however,  conceal  $rom  cursives,  that,  avail- 
ing itself  of  our  tardiness,  there  is  *  a  flag 
of  another  nation,'  whose  monarch  is  active, 
enterprising,  ambitious,  and  alUpowerful, 
and  who  has  an  equally  enterprising  admi. 
ral  who  would  be  but  too  happ^  to  carry  that 
flag  from  Petersburg^o  Kamschatka  through 
the  north-west  passage.* 

We  koow'it  is  sometimes  said  that,  afisr 
so  m^ny  fiiiljures,  the  expehiiiture  of  so  much 
money,  and  considering  the  risk  of  life  to 
those  engaged  in  it,  the  goveniment  would 
hardry  be  justified  in  mjaking  any  further 
attempt.     We  shall  bri<pfly  state  why  we 
demur  to  any  such  obj^ions.    First,  with 
regard  to  the  failur^s^^we  think  they  can 
scaroely  be  so  deemed,  as  each  successive 
attempt  has  been  progressive,  and  thrown 
important  additiooal.lig)it  on  the  nature  of 
arctic  navigation.     It  itias  now^  been  deci- 
dedly  ascertained  what  route  ought  to  be 
taken  and  what  avoided.    It  is  now  knOwn 
that.  In  the  Polar  Sea,  open  water  is  invfi^ 
riably  found  at  a  distance  from  land,  whilst 
near  the  shores  of  the  continents  and  islands, 
and   in    the  straits,   ice  is  >,  constantly  ac- 
cumulated   and.  generally    fixed    to    the 
ground.    Hitherto  it  bas  been  the  practice 
to  creep  along  the  shore,  and  the  result  has 
been  disastrous  enouffh.    Thus  Parry,  fa^ 
clinging  to  the  coast  of  Melville; Island,  bad 
nearly  lost  the  Griper  among  the  ke,  which 
forced  her  violently  to  the  shore;  and  the 
Pur^  W88  totally  lost  by  the  drifting  shore- 
ice  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.    Lower  down 
in  the  same  guM;  Ross  was  obliged  |o  aban- 
don his  ship  amoqg  the  ice.     Captain  Lyon 
was  in  the  same  predkament  close  to  Re- 
pulse Bay ;  and  the  last  attempt  of  Captain 
Back,  in  the  Terror,  was  foiled  by  that  ship 
getting  among  the  iceQ0*the  coast  of  South- 
am|;\ton  Island,  in  the  ipidst  of  which  she 
was  tossed  and  whirled  about  160  miles  in 
200  days,^nd  so  damaged  that  she  with  dif- 
ficulty reached  Lough  Swilly  in  a  sinking 


*  This  plan,  we  need  scareeiy  ny,  ii  to  cfOM 
Baffin^B  Bay,  through  Lsnosstor  Sound  an^  Bar- 
Tow's  Strait  (always  open),  pass  the  opening  about 
Cape  Walker,  steer  m  direct  coun^  for  Behring^ 
mut,  keeping  about  midway  between  theeoait  of 
Anetioa  i^d  MelvUle  Isiaad.' 

voL  LXvi.  80 


*  A  n6rth-west  passage  would  be  of  infinite  im- 
portance'toi  Russia  ae  connected  with  her  settle- 
meats  on  the  N.  W.  ooast  of  Votih  Ameriea  sad 
the  N.  E.  coast  of  <Asia^    Tfaus-r- 


The  distance  from  St  Petersbuig  tp 

Cape  Horn  .       .      9300 

*'  from  Caipe  |Iom  to~3ebrtag's 

Strait  .     /.  ,    .     9500 

Totd  distance  .  '     .       .    1^800 

Petersburg  to  Behrinifs  Strait   by 

Xanoaster  Sound       ,  ^670 

Difference  .  .  .  .  13,130  miles. 
The  I^ter  route  being  less  |jbaB  pn^^liird  tbs  dis. 
tance  of  that  by  Ca|»e  Horn, 
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state.*  At  ft  oaotrMt  to  tbe  disMters  above 
mentioDedf  it  will  be  fbuod,  that  mo9t  of  the 
old  Davigatont,  Baffin,  Bylot,  David,'  Fox, 
Middleton,  instead  of  *  keeping  too  nejir 
land/  carefully  avoided  the  shores,  and  kept 
in  tbe  inid^bannc),  where  there  was  plenty 
of  open  water  to  altow  of  their  moviog  free- 
ly, and  none  of  them  were  caught  and  de 
taiaed  by  tbe  ice  for  a  single  winter*  If 
the  failure  of  Pan  y  to  reach  the  pole^  after 
all  his  strentMMis  exertions,  be  cooiidered 
as  conclusive  against  the  measare,  we  most 
deronr  on  tbe  ground  just  stated ;  he  pro- 
ceeded directly  north  frona  the  north  part  of 
Spitzbergen,  carrying  as  it  were  the  shore- 
ice  along  with  hire  ;  whereas,  it  is  well 
known  to  the  whale-fohers,  that  open  water 
ftUnosts  always  prevails  midway  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Old  Greenland,  thtis  afford, 
in^  the  best  chance  of  success.  If  it  be 
asked  whftt  the  objects  could  have  been  of 
tbe  attempt  to.  reach  the  pole  ?  our  reply 
would  be--varioue-H}uriosity  the  least  of 
them  ;  and  we  ask,  would  no|  the  man, 
who  had  stood  on  tbe  pivot  of  the  axis  round 
which  tbe  earth  revolves,  be  hailed  by  all 
nations  as  the  wonder  of  the  world  ?  Would 
not  a  seriei  of  scientific  and  physical  ob. 
aervations  made  on  that  point  be  considered 
as  of  infinite  importance  to  our  present  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  globe? 
Thep,  as  will  be  seen  from  tbe  polar  chart 
*->what  may  not  have  occurred  to  many — 
the  shortened  distance  over  the  pole  is  most 
inviUng  ;  a  direct  northern  course  (rom  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  across  tbe  pole  to 
Behring's  £ftrait  is  only  9570  geographical 
miles,  while  the  coume  from  the  same  point 
through  Lancaster  Sound  to  the  same  strait 
is  4660  geographical  miles — ^making  a  dif- 
ference  of  1090  miles,  or  nearly  a  fourth 
less,  in  fiivour  df  the  passage  over  the  pole. 
Secondly :  with  regard  to  tbe  expense ; 
we  cannot  imagine  that,  in  a  question  of 
such  importance,  and  with  a  navy  such  as 
ours,  tbe  expense  of  two  small  vessels,  with 
tbe  few.  officers  and  nien  required,  onght  to 
be  a  matter  of  any  consideration  with  tbe 
govemmenU  Ten  thousand  pounds,  or  fif- 
teen  at  the  utmost,  would  go  far  to  defray 
the  whole  expense  for  a  year.  When  we 
find  that,  for  an  expedition  to  thp  ice  in  tbe 
Southern  Ocean,  ordered  by  the  Treasury 


.  •  Botwell  telli  as  that  Dr.  Johnson,  talking  of 
Phipps't  Toyage  to  tbo  north  pole,  obsenred  that 
'  it  was  oonjaotnred  that  our  former  oavigaton 
have  kept  too  near  land,  and  m*  have  fonnd  Se  sea 
frocen  Ikr  north,  beeaose  the  land  hmders  the  free 
motion  of  the  tide ;  but,  in  the  wide  oeean,  where 
the  wavea  tnmble  at  their  own  eouTenienoe,  it  ie 
imfefrioecl  that  the  froet  doea  not  take  eiieet.'  The  - 
premises  as  to  •  too  near  land*  an  eeneet,  bat  the  I 
ooQcIqiionlserraDeoas.  | 


(aamentioiiediii  our laet  Nmiinrl ferike 
advaneemem  of  the  eoieDee  of  iWreatrial 
Magnetism,  aooiewfaere  about  X45,000  ap- 
pears to  have  been  expended  in  fitting  oat 
two  large  bombs,  and  4iat  abont  iSS5,060 
more  will  he  expended  in  the  three  yean  of 
their  estimated  absenee; — when  we  ibd, 
moreover,  that  above  ieM,000  haa  been 
voted  by  parliament,  at  the  auggcatiim  of 
some  very  wortby  pepple  no-doabi.  to  con- 
vert  the  n^lioes  of  the  Niger  to  Christianity, 
and  thereby,  as  has  absnrdly  been  pronml 
gated  by  them,  to  put  an*  end  to  the  staie. 
trade — their  location  confined  to  one  river 
and  one  point,  on  a  ca4st  of  3000  miles,  fiill 
of  negfot*8  nod  rivers— we  eannof  brings  oof- 
aelvea  to  think  that  the  trifling  expense  of  a 
few  thonaand  poonda  will  be  cooaidered  ai 
any  obstacle,  by  a  reaaomlble  government, 
to  tbe  conpletioB  of  the  paasage  Imn  the  At. 
lantic  to  the  PHeific 

Thirdly  ;  nothing  short  of  entire  igno- 
rance of  fectacookl  raise  anobfection  onths 
ground  of  the  risk  of  life.  In  the  wbola  of 
ihe  expeditions  and  their  nnmerone  wiater- 
ings  in  the  ioe,  not  more  tbigs  three  livss 
were  knt,  an4  ihoae  appear  to  teve  been 
soeh  as  wonkl  have  fellen  anywhere  i  and 
it  is  a  well-establiahed  feet,  that  the  bodily 
health  of  both  men'  and  officera  has  been 
improved  and  their  cooatitutiona  atrengtbea- 
«1»  by  wintering  on  the  ice.  Captam  lunes 
Ross,  who.  we  believe,  passed  aeven  winters 
in  the  frozen  regions,  is  one  of  the  ukmI  ac- 
tive, vigorous,  and  portly  men  that  4sn  be 
seqn  t  and  Sir  Edward  Parry  anewera  ia 
person  (and  we  have  no  donbt  in  other  re- 
spects) to  the  «  vtr  libet^  oi  Horace,  *Uttm 
tereg  aique  roiundusJ  But  the  degree  of 
ignorance  that  prevails,  even  in -the  leading 
community  of  this  country,  respecting  thess 
horthern  voyages,  is  quite  aorprising. 
When  inlollicence  arrived  ^at  two  gentle- 
men of  the  Hudson's -Bay  CSompany  had 
completed  tbe  aurvey  of  a  portion  of  the 
North  American  cqast,  one  heard  in  all  so- 
cieties, and  read  in  a  dosen  newapapers, 
that  the  nortb»weat  passage  has  at  last  been 
diseonered  ;  and  when  Back  waa  aeat  ool 
to  Repulse  Bay  to  effect  the  remaining  por- 
tion,  we  were  tokl  he  waa  gone  to  the  north 
pole.  One  ia  less  surprised,  therefore,  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  gentleman,  »ho.  oa 
viewing  the  panorama  of  Sir  John  Ross, 
said  coolly  to  tbe  shownMn, «  Pray,  sir,  be 
kind  enough  to  show  these  iadies  the  north 
pole,*  and  received  for  ansifer,  •  Yon  see, 
sir,  that  there  pole  on  the  hill  with  a  flag  op 
it ;  that,  sir,  is  the  ndrth  pole  ;'  which  sent 
him  away  quite  satisfied. 

If  the  government  from  want  of  inforroa- 
tion  or  from  indifierenee,  ahontd  be  induced 
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to  alMiiidoD  all  fturther  atteiBDtt  to  pursue  a 
subject,  which  has  engaged  tne  attention  of 
(he  first  men  of  every  age,  from  the  time  of 
Elizaheth  to  the  present  day,  then  indeed 
we  may  well  despond.  But  no-^-^fter  all 
the  undaunted,  perse verbg,  and,  we  wiU 
add,  succesi^ul  efforts,  that  have  been  made 
and  recorded,  we  can  hardly  persuade  bur- 
selves  that  this  wi.l  be  the  case.  We  can* 
net  believe— now  the  doom  havo  been  wide* 
ly  thrown  open — that  the  triumph  ot  first 
actually  passing  the  threshold  shall,  aAer  all 
that  wc  have  done  to  clear  the  way,  be  left 
to  any  foreign  flag.  Forbid  it,  we  say,  na- 
tional honour  I  Forbid  ir,  national  pride  ! 
Should  this  be  permitted,  England  may  bow 
herhead 


Abt.  y.-^l.  CriHcal  and  MiteeOane^ut 
EsuBys.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  4  vols. 
12mo.    London,  1839.    , 

3.  The  French  Rer^niion,  a  History.  Z 
vols.  l2mo.     London,  1887. 

Z. Sartor  RnaHus.    Ibid..  12mo.     1936. 

4^  CharHsm.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Lon- 
don    8vo.    1889. 

Thbsi  remarkable  volumes  cootaio  many 
grave  errors  ;  they  exhibit  vagueness,  and 
misconception,  and  apparently  total  igno- 
rance in.  points  of  the  utmost  importance. 
They  profess  to  be  on  suUects  of  ethics,  phi- 
losophy, and  religion,  and  yet^  notwithstand- 
ing a  plausible  phraseology  scattered  here 
and  there,  they  make  no  proresstoq  of  defi« 
nite  Christianity;  and  if  it  were  fair  to  put 
bints  and  general  sentiments  together  ,  and 
to  charge  the  writer  with  the  conclusions  to 
whidi  they  probably  will  bring  his  readers, 
we  jihould  be  compelled  to  describe  them,ns 
a  new  profession  of  Pantheism. .  Yet  there 
is  so  much  truth  in  them,  and  so  many  et^i- 
dences,  not  onlv  of  an  inquiring  and  deep- 
thinking  mind,  but  of  a  humble,  trusiful.  and 
affectionate  bean,  that  we  have  not  the  slight- 
est  inclination  to  speak  of  them  otherwise 
than  kindly.  We  are  very  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  what  is  fblso  and  bad  belongs  to 
the  evil  circumstances  of  the  day— what  is 
good  and  true  to  the  author  himself :  and 
to  hope  that  more  light  and  knowledge  will 
bring  him  right  at  last,  since  already  he  has 
advanced  so  far  in  defiance  of  the  difficulties 
around  him. 

In  one  point  of  view,  Mr,  Carlyle's  wri- 
tings, and  the  partial  popularity  which  they 
have  obtalnedt  are  a  striking  symptom  of 
the  state  of  the  tioiee.    No  auuiorof  any 


school  confesses  more  distinctly  that  for 
more  than  a  century  the  English  mind  has 
been  incapable  of  originating  or  apprecia- 
ting any  deep  philosophy.  Its  whole  vision, 
he  avows,  seems  to  have  been  obscured,  and 
perverted  to  a  singular  obliquiiy.  The  on- 
ly works  professing  a  graver  philosophy, 
which  we  can  now  put  into  the  hands  of 
young  students,  who  wish  to  know,  what 
their  immediate  ancestors  have  thought  on 
the  weightiest  questions  respecting  man,  are 
those  to  which  the  really  powerful  intellects 
of  Grermany  and  France  have  pointed^  the 
better  with  contempt,  and  the  worse  with 
triumph,  as  the  source  of  most  of  the  follies 
whichr  subsequently  inundated  those  coun- 
tries. From  these  a  man  may  learn  that 
he  is  made  of  five  senses,  and  little  more  ; 
that  he  is  to  think  for  hinu^  without  listen- 
ing to  others  ;  that  he  is  not  responsible  to 
man,  and  consequently  not  to  God,  for  his 
opinions,  nor,  therefore,  for  his  actions ; 
that  his  whoto  intellectual  power  is  merely 
a  machine  for  grinding  lo^ic  ;  that  it  iahn 
right  aod  duty  to  govern  himself,  and  not  to 
be  governed  by  otherp;  that  societies  are 
joint-stock  companies  for  taking  care  of 
man's  body,  leaving  his  soul  to  take  care 
of  itself ;  that  ^whatever  he  thinks  and  feels 
is  right ;  that  whatever  he  deems  profitable 
is  also  good  ;  that  his  mind  mi^  be  anato- 
mised and  >udied  as  a  akeleton  in  a  glass- 
dMe,  and  all  itafoculties  and  organs  injected 
and.  hiki  out— and  that  with  this,  and  this 
alone,  we  may  thoroughly  understand  it ; 
that  u  is  every  man's  business  to  take  care 
of  himself;  that  it  is  our  duty  to  see  the 
whole  of  everything ;  that  whatever  we.  can- 
not see,  and  force  into  a  syllogisiPf  is  fiilse  i, 
that  mystery  is  another  word  for  fhlsehood ; 
that  religkxi  is  little  more  than  priestcrafl  r 
that  men  can  find,  and  did  find  it  out,  at  the 
begianiog,  by  the  light  of  their  own  under- 
standing ;  that  if  retiakw  is  to  be  maintain^ 
ed  it  should  be  excluded,  at  least  from  the 
ordinary  pursuits  and  speculatiops  of  life, 
and  placed  in  i^rantine,  as  if  ita  very  breath 
woHid  infect  the  mdependenee  and  value  of 
truth ;  that  prudent  practice  has  no  cotf- 
nexk>n  with  profound  theory  ;  and  that  in  a 
world  of  railroads  and  steamboats,  printing- 
presses,  and  spinning-jemiies,  deep  thinking 
is  quite  out  of  place. 

In  this  country  the  flint  beginning  of 
better  things  may  be  traced  first  in  the 
works  of  .Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  The 
former,  a  vigorous,  self-formed,  irregular, 
but  penetrative  mind,  incapable  of  acquies- 
cing in  the  meagre  fare  set  before  it  by  the 
popular  litersiture,  was  conipelled  to  seek 
for  something  more  substantial  in  the  new 
world  of  German  metaphyaios.  Howliurfslj     ^ 
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he  WM  indebted  t6  thcwe  for  the  riews,  alid 
even  words,  which  he  promdgated  id  Ei>g^ 
land,  we  need  not  now  inquire*  But  what- 
ever he  may  have  borrowed,  he  was  a  man 
of  true  native  genius 7  and  Coleridge  has 
undoubtedly '  given  conaiderabie  impulse  to 
thought  in  this  country,  and  dissipated  the 
ennui  which  the  more  energetic  mmds  felt 
in  travelling  over  the  smooth  uninteresting 
Macadamised  road  of  moiiem  English  lite* 
raturey  where  every  mile  brought  back  the 
same  prospectt  and  the  end  was  constantly 
in  view,  and  not  a  turn  dr  a  chasm,  or  a  rui 
was  permitted  to  disturb  the  dulnees  of  its' 
logical  perspicuity  and  ease.  He  put  before 
them  statements  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand; hinted  at  mysteries;  indulged  in  a 
strange  uncouth  phraseology,  which  awak* 
eoed  atteotibny  as  a  new  language ;  and  first 
taught  young  minds  their  own  weakntcas, 
and  then  encouraged  them  to  undertake  ex- 
ercises  which  would  create  strengih.-  We 
are  very  far  froni^thinking  Golertdge  a  safe 
or  soonid  wrker;  but  he  has  d<Hie  good;  he 
opened  one  eye  of  the  sleeping  intellect  of 
this  country— and  the  whole  body  is  now 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  animation. 

Te  Mr.  Wordsworth  the  country  owes  a 
still  giteter  debt  of  gratitude*  Even. he 
has  only*  made  a  step  to  the  restoilation  of 
better  philosophy  among  us  r  but  it  is  a 
great  step,  in  a  safer  direction,  and  its  influ- 
ence will  be  felt  ftir  more  extensively.  It 
it  singulai*  to  observe  in  how  many  great 
revolutions,  which  have  altered  the  -  course 
of  human^opinions  and  affairs,  the  impulse 
and  direetion  have  been  given,  not  by  one 
but  by  two  mittds)  co-operating  together, one 
representing  the  higher,  power  of  the  inteU 
lect,  and  the  other  more  of  feeling.  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  Luther  and  Melancthon,  Je- 
rome and  Augustine,  Granmer  and  Ridley, 
were  yokefellows  of  this  kind :  so  Words- 
worth, the  kind,  gentle,  afiectionate  Words- 
worth, seeme  to  have  been  almost  paired 
with  the  acute,  restless,  deep-thtnking  Co- 
leridge. And  if  God  has  a  work  to  be  done 
in  thw  land,  it  nt  not  strange  that  he  should 
employ  instruments  to  addreis  both  the  head 
and  the  heart.  It  is  in'this  latter  work  that 
Wordsworth  has  been  most  efficient.  We 
caU'  searcely  overrate  the  blessing  to  this 
country  of  recovering  a  school  of  poetry 
quiet,  pure,,  and  sober,  and  yet  not  superfi- 
cial—*whaeh,  even  if  it  beat  times,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is,  artificial  and  affected,  ifraflfocted  in 
imitation  of  the  better  and  simpler  parts  of 
nature— 4o  supersede  the  exaggerated  phan. 
tasmagoria  of  one  school,  and  the  eflemi oate 
sensyarities  of  another.  Mr*  Wordsworth, 
in  the  face  of  ridicule,  has  attempted  this, 
aad|  after  a  bug  aad  patient  endurance  of 


many  slight*^  he^  has  lived  to  see  Ms  own 
success.*    ' 

One  great,  perhaps  the  greateat,  truth  of 
philosophy,  and  the  best  foundation  for  all 
philosophy,  Ims  been  brought  home  and  fa« 
miliarised  to  ordinary  readers  by  Words- 
worth's  poetiy ;  and  this  truth  gives  the 
chief  value  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  speculatroos : 
a  it  iht  vaiwi  of  liitte  things.  Perhaps^ 
af^er  all,  the  whole  of  human  philosophy  is 
nothing  more  than  construing  itignsi  trans- 
lating one  languagejnto  another,  reading 
individual  fkcta  in  general  principles,  and 
^neral  principles  in  individual  tacts.  As 
phik)eopby^Jn  the  more  restricted  senw  of 
th9  word,  is  the  translation  of  matter  into 
spirit,  the  tracing  of  the  infinite  and  iuvia- 
ble,  and  universal,  and  spiritual,  iii  the  little, 
palpable,  partial  hints  of  the  material  world ; 
so  art  in  iu  widest  extent,  including  the 
whole  range  of  man's  creative  powers,  may 
be  only  the  same  process  reversed :  it  may 
be  the  embodying  of  the  same  great  truths* 
which  phik)sophy  evolves  from  nsaterial 
forms,  in  material  forms  agam  ;  the  render- 
ing them  visible  aiid  sensible  to  common 
eyes,  not  capable  of  discerning  or  retaining 
them  in  their  disembodied  abstract  exist, 
enee.  If  ihis  be  so,  we  may  understand 
how  philosophy  is  inseparably  connected 
with  art,  and  especially  with  poetry ;  and 
how  much  it  owes  to  a  poet,  who  has  Utughl 
men  to  look  at  nature  in  its  minutest  formsi' 
in  its  leaves  bnd  insects,  and  petty  move- 
mentsi  and  humblest  shadows-^-even  in  its 
most  degraded  creatures — as  a  deep  and' 
awful  niystery,  before  whioh  there  is  no 
place  for  arrogance  or  conceit ;  where  he 
who  sees  nothing  but  the  exterior  is  little 
better  than  an  idiot,  and  he  who  pierces 
most  deeply,  sees  the  darkest  depths  beyond. 

Once  make  the  human  being  feel  that 
there  is  more  in  things  around  him  than  he 
can  understand  or  penetrate,  and  be  will 
acknowledge  a' mystery.      With   mystery 


*  About  a  year  nnce  the  University  of  Oxfprd 
conferred  on  4iiin  an  honorary  degree.  Persons, 
who  were  present  have  aaseited,  that  noenthusiam 
in  th«MiHie  aMembly,  except  that  with  which  they 
received  their  own  UluBtrioiw  ChaiiceUor,  equalled 
the  applause  with  which  the  good  old  man, — *  the 
poet,*  as  he  was  then  entitled  by  them,  *  of  the 
poor,*-~Wa8  greeted  by  a  bbdy  of  young  rncit,  who 
a  few  yotrg  back  would  have  been  tighing  and 
looking  deapecaie  ovet  the  aonows  of  Lara  or  Mail* 
fred,  and  kughing  with  tcom  at  Peter  BeU  mhd 
'^  Betty  Foy— as  If  Pelcr  Bell  and  Betty  Foy  were 


the  whole  of  Wordsworth ;  or  a  man  contd  not  be 
a  pioet  whole  hero  was  not  guilty  of  ineen^or  tnur. 
der,  a  hater  and  hated  of  makind;  To  have  pie- 
duead  such  a  ahange,  and  led  insonsiUy  to  the 
formation  of  an  entire  new  school  in  poetry— «  poe. 
try  of  deep  thought,  as  well  as  pure  and  warm  t^\» 
ing— Is  a  teeolleotion  which  be  ma^  w^I  cherish  in 
tha  deolins  ef  his  M  u  an  faMsfaMntaUe  oomint. 
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v^l  c(ABe.the  sense  of  his  own  weakoeti^ 
humilityy  and  self-distrust,  and  the  still  bet- 
ter consciousness  of  the  presoQoe  of  a, great* 
er  power.  Then  follows  necesearily  fcM^A 
--*for  in  the  midst  of  dpubt  and  darkness 
man  cannot  live  mMthout  &ith.  If  he  hat  no 
ground  for  it^  as  the  Christian  has,  he  will 
invent  and  imagine  a  ground  for  it,  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  does;  he  wiU  persist  in  cherishing  it 
though  he  can  give  no  reascui  for  it :  and 
thu^,  though  far  from  the  truth,  he  has  yet 
eseaped  mnn  tl^e  regions  farther,  opposed 
to  it,  from  scepticism,  eold^heartedness,  self- 
8ufficiency«-*the  logical ,  restless  cavilling  of 
an  intellect  which  sees  nothii^  beyond  itself 
— and  the  final  drearfaees  of  despair,  which 
comes  on  as  night  draws  round  us,  when  the 
understanding  can  no  k)nger  work,  and  the 
heart-  can  no  more  be  deluded  by  its  own 
vain  dreams,  but  mqst  awake  and  face  the 
frightful  realities  of  a  world  without  a  (jod, 
becaase  without  a  creed ;  and  withoot  a 
cveed,  because  without  a  Church*    - 

This  stirring  ef  English  philosophy  in  two 
poets  hem  been  followed  by  still  more  decl 
sive  and  practicsl  movements  in,  oU^r  quar. 
ters.  A  new  school  of  thought  and  feeling 
is  undoubtedly  forming  itself :  and  what  is 
more  satisfactory,  it  does  hot  appear. to  be 
gathering  itself  round  any  onO  individual  as 
a  nucleas ;  but  one  and  the  sam^  spirit 
seems  to  be  breaking  fuf  th  and  strugglii^ 
into  life  from  the  most  independent  sources. 
Even  in  France,  where,  if  in  any  country, 
the  human  heart,  and  mind  would  seem 
wholly  and  irrecoverably  dead,  or  so  poison 
ed  by  vices  of  all  kinds,  that  no  hope  could 
be  cherished  of.  anything  pure  or  elevated 
emanatbg  from  it,  there  b  a  school  now 
forming,  and  acting  insensibly  on  public 
opinion,  which  is  very  little  known,  but  to 
which  we  cannot  look  without  much  interest, 
though  mingled  with  no  little  distrust.  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  given  us  a  brief  and  lather  con- 
temptuous notice  of  ^ne  voluminous  and  im- 
portant work,  which  has  emansted  Orom  this 
school,  the  Parliamentary  History  of  the 
French  Revolutk>n.  He  himself  has  beei) 
largely  indebted  to  its  coUectba  of  original 
documents,  in  his  own  strange  magic-lantern 
scene  relating  to  the  Reyolutk>n ;  pefhaps 
he  might  have. acknowledged  his^obligations 
more  explicitly.  But  this  remarkable  com-. 
piUtloa*  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  works 
which  have  bc^en  put  forth  by  this  associa- 
tion. They  combine  histoiy,  philosophy, 
morals,  criticisms.  Oriental  metaphysics,  and 


*  Histofre  Ptrlementaife  de  k  R^volutfon  Frai*- 

fiito,  pa  Journal  de«  Asflembldes  Nationals  depreb 
789  JQsqa'en  1815,  contenant  la  Narraticm  des 
Ev^neiDdiita,  lea  D^bats,  9lc,,  par  P.  J.  B.  Baehez 
sIP.aBMm.    Pirit,I838. 


e^peciaUy  the  psoviaeaof  art|  iawhieli  them 
is  now  in  France  an  Atigoan  stable  requir- 
ing to  be  purged  by  a  powerful  hand ;  iMQid 
some.progiress  in  this  noble  work  has  been 
made  slready.  These  men  have  woiiced 
their  way  (we  are  giving  their  own  acoount) 
by  the  force  of  their  own  niinds,  without 
other  aid,  ftota  the  miserable  materialism  of 
the  French  school  to  spiritualism;  from  that 
to  deism ;  from  deksn  to  Cbristiapity  ^  from 
Christian!^-— «  vague  umtoined  system— eo 
GiUholidsm— atid  here  th^  are  af  this  mo^ 
ment  embarrt^ssed  in  the  perplexities  of  Po* 
pery,  and  the  Council  of  Trent.  But  there 
is  something  in  lias  upward  .movement  6ar- 
^ed  on  l^  a  body  oif  m^n,  ofai^y  ph3rsksiaM, 
in  the  heart  of  sttth  a  population  as  iho 
Freaeh,  which  to  us  is  very  striking;  and 
overpowers  all  cosslderatioft  of  difiorenees^ 
however  great,  on  other  points;  We  spOak 
of  it  now,  beoattse  it  affords  a  singular  paral- 
lel to  the  change  of  seatinaent  in  Englaod^ 
which  is  indioited  by  Mr*  Cokrlylo's  own 
wpitingis.  In  iMmy  points  they  are  fiir  so* 
perior  to  him*  Thehr  cb«f '  BModms  are 
suoh  as  form  a  part  oi  the  purest  Christian* 
ity..  They  nsake  aU.rooraHty  depend  on 
self^acrifiee-— all  fhith  on  revoiatkm.  They 
ezpkMJe  not  only  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  aw 
the  w.hole  tribe  of  slinging  pismires  who 
crawled  forth  from  the  accamukited  doogoC 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  aAapimeed  the 
plague  to  cone ;  but  the  more  sober  didae* 
tic  sophists  of  later  8eho<^  both  of  FrancOf 
Germany,  and  Scotland.  They  hve  repu- 
diated Locke,  laid  open  the  real  poverty  of 
the  Scoteh  Common  Senses  protes^d  agaiost 
the  follacies  of  the  new  French  Bdeoticism ; 
are  fighting  earnestly  and  ably  against  Ma* 
terialism  ;  are  keenly  alive  to  (he  folly  of 
reprpdticing  Classicalism,  «.  e.  Greek  prin<»^* 
pies  on  Christian  ground^;  ridicule  most 
justly  the  sendmentaliMcs  of  M.  Lamertioe, 
falsely  called  religknis ;  and  are  now  oa. 
ravelling  the  history  of  Pantheism'  in  the 
East^  as  a  warning  against  the  new  Panthe- 
ism which  they  see  approaching  from  Ger- 
many. Of  Germany  itself  tiiey  speak  with' 
a  far  deeper  insight  into  the  real  nature  of 
its  speculations,  and  therefore  with  far  less 
respect,  than  Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to  possess. 
And,  above  all,  by  a  ^ngukir  coincidepee, 
they  ^are  tracing  the  mischiefs,  i>oth  of 
thought  and  action,  under  which  the  age.has 
beeii  so  kmg  sufibring,  to  a  cold,  heartless, 
negative,  egotistical  spirit,  incapable  of  any« 
thing  great,  because  aestitate  o( faith. 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  ui  independent  witness,' 
having  no  professional  bias  or  interest ;  evi- 
dently emancipated  iVom  ecclesiastical  pre* 
judices;  and  derivmg  his  inspiration,  not 
from  Chrysostom  or  AugaMiaok  bi;t  from  , 
.    edbyV^OOgle 
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GoAthd  and  Richter.  Let  m  hear  what  be 
eays,  and  m  his  own  words,  for  Mr.  Carlyle's 
Words  aire  not  the  least  of  bis  pecaliarities. 
To  use  bis  own  deseriptioD  of  the  Marquis^ 
ofMirabeau — 

.  tHa  hu  tba  iodJipuUblait  ideM ;  bat  then  his 
■tyle !  In  rerj  troth  it  is  the  strmngeat  of  styles, 
though  one  of  the  richest ;  s  style  full  of  originality, 
pietmesqiieness,  sanny  Tigonr;  hnt  all  cased  snd 
slated  orer  thresrfeld,  in  iQeta)>hor^ad  tnpe ;  dis- 
tfacted  into  tortiiesities,  diskMsctions;  starting  oot 
into  crotchets,  cram|>.tanis,  quaintnoM,  and  hidden 
satire,  which  the  French  herd  had  no  ear  for. 
Strong  meat  too  toogh  for  babes.* 

To  this  peeufiarity  of  st^le  we-  attribute 
not  a  little  of  the  interest  whioh  Mr,  Cariyle's 
writings  have  excited.  Readers  aie  sick  of 
the  weaky  vapid  slops  with  which  the  press 
is  noW  inandated,  whtn  eveiy  ode  who  can 
spell  and  writer  and  couple  verbs  with  nomi- 
native  cases,  thinks  it  his  duty  to  pablish^ 
The  general  correctness  of  style  at  present 
is  a  remarkable  fact.  At  the  time  when 
Aristotle  and  Plato  tkougki^  very  ii^w  of 
their  countrymen  could  tcriu  graitiroatical. 
ly^:  and  Aristotle  himself  lays  no  little  stress 
on  correict  syntax  as  a  necessary  but  rare 
eaeellenee  in  an  orator.  At  present,  when 
no  one  thrnkSf  eesry  cms  wrileo^  and  speaks 
oorrectly.  *  In  fact,  we  have  been  so  busy 
with  writing  and  speaking  that  we  have  had 
no  time  to  think.  But  Mr.  Oarlyle  has  dis- 
dained the  easy-beaten  track,  and  struck  out 
a  new  taste  in  writing,  combining,  we  had 
abnost  said,  all  possible  faults,  and  yet  not 
oniikely  to  become  popular.  We  have  no 
intention  of  relapsing  into  the  superficial  cri- 
ticisms of  a  by-gone  day,  and  r^rding  style 
as  the  most  important  part  of  composition. 
But  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  knows,  and  has 
taken  pains  to  illustrate  a  great  truth,  that 
between  the  internal  spirit  of  thought  and  the 
external  form  into  which  it  is  cast*  there  is  a 
vital  connexion,  as  between  sbul  and  body. 
If  the  spirit  is  clear,  simple,  unaffected^  un- 
ambitious, equable,  earnest,  and  conscious  of 
truth  and  sincerity,  the  words  which  it  ut- 
ters, even  though  unpolished  and  illiterate, 
will  present  a  similar  perspicuity,  simplicity, 
and  natural  eloquencis.  There  will  be  f^w 
of  what  are  called  quaiotness — no  flippan- 
cies— >no  ^trange,^  abrupt  transitions,  from 
high  to  low«.  from  the  solemn  to  tlie  ludicrous 
— Jittle  that  is  grotesque.  Such  a  man  will 
not  deal  with  words  as  with  counters,  which 
he  may  toss  about  and  huddle  together  at 
random,  merely  to  express  his  own  chanee 
csoooeptions ;— Jie  will  use  them  with  cautbn 
and  reverence,  as  living  things,  which  can- 
not be  emptied  of  their  own  power,  or  be 


•  HwasMsnisa,  voL  iv.  p.  mi. 


thrown  to  the  worM  to  be  the  passhre  S3rm- 
bole  of  him  who  user  them,  but  have  their 
own  significancy,  and  do  their  own  work, 
and  enter  into  the  minds  of  others  to  turn 
and  bend  theih  in  a  mysterious  way,  so  tliat 
be  who  d^ls  with  words .  is  dealing  with 
things,  and  not  only  whh  things,  but  persons. 
His  very  language  will  be  to  him  as  a  livibg 
being,  as  a  minister  of  God,  with  which  he 
dares  not  trifle ;  but  must  act  towards  it  re- 
verently, and  send  it  out  on  its  mission  with 
a  chastened  and  quiet  heart.  So  men  In  the 
presence  of  their  superiors  compose  their' 
oounteoance  and  dress  into  order  and  sim- 
plicity; and  just  as  we  should  judge  of  the 
character  of  a  state^fficer  who,  when  en- 
gaged  in  some  high  duty,  appeared  before 
his  sovereign  with  a  torn  or  soiled  dressf  or 
some  strange  fanciful  costume  of  his  own  in- 
vention— ^we  judge  of  a  writer  who,  when 
employed  in  conveying  truth  to  the  public 
mind^  is  neglectful  of  the  dress  in  which  he 
clothes  it,  or  forces  it  into  some  uncouth,  mis- 
shapen and  tangled  ipasquerade  habit,  which, 
if  it  indicates  vigour  and  wealth,  shows  the 
one  chiefly  by  convulsions,  and  the  other  by 
an  ill  regulat^  extravagance.  It  was  Basil; 
we  think,  who  prognosticated  the  apostasy 
of  Julian  while  he  was  yet  a  student  at 
Athens,  because  he  twisted  about  his  head,^ 
and  never  looked  stedfastly  at  anything.  Am-^ 
brose  refined  to  ordain  one  of  his  oWn  offi- 
cers,  who  afterwards  lapsed  into  Arianism, 
because  he  walked  conceitedly  and  irregu 
larly ;  and  words  have  also  their  physiogmf 
my,  and  thinking  men  may  judge  by  them. 

We  dwell  upon  this  subject  of  style  be- 
cause it  is  not  tihprobablo  that  young  per- 
sons, captivated  by  the  novelty/ and  -  force, 
and  frequent  picturesqueness  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  ideas,  mav  be  also  daptivated  with  his  ^ 
language,  and  think  it  a  necessary  append-  ^ 
^gp  to  profound  thinking,  just  as  wearing  no 
neckcloth  iras  once  thought  by  Cockney  ap- 
prentices the  best  preparation  for  writing 
poetry  like  Lord  Byron.  And  as  young 
writers  generally  commence  with  words 
rather  than  with  thoughu,  and  are  more  in- 
tent  on  rhetdric  than  on  argument,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle^s  fiiults  are  the  first  things  tikely  to  at^ 
tract  imitation  with  his  admirers.  Now  it  is 
objectionable  enough  for  young  men  to  tsit- 
taie  any  style— for  it  turns  then^  attention 
more  to  words  than-  things,  and  places 
their  'mind  wh^n  writing  in  a  forced  and 
affected  position.  Let  them  be  taught  rules 
pf  grammar,  and  general  principles  of  com* 
position,  which  may  secure  them  from  com- 
miuing  fauhs ;  but  never  propose  to  them  to 
write  like  another,  instead  of  like  them- 
selves. They  may  read  as  many  good  au- 
thors as  they  like,  and  their  iangnafe  an 
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well  at  their  temimaats  wiH  be  ineensibly 
coloured,  and  moalded  by  the  practice  with- 
out  art  or  effi>rt :  but  this  is  very  ^iSoreni 
from  BtudieJ  imttatioo.  But  of  all  imita- 
tions let  them  avoid  Mr.  Carlyle^.  We  are 
Dot  waruing  them  uereW  against  iSie  Tiola- 
tipn  of  classical  rules  or  style,  though  even 
this  we  should  lament  to  see  [ureyail,  as  we 
should  lament  a  fylae  taste  in  architecture, 
or  a  fanciful  perversion  of  tmtural  laws  in 
any  work  of  art.  ^ 

But  these  classical  rulea  are  founded  on 
deeper  principles  than  any  which  filair  has 
touched  on*  They  are  founded  dn  laws  of 
the  human  mind.  And  y6d  can  no  more 
indulge  in  playing  Iricks  with  language, 
whhout  distorting  the  inindr  than  you  can 
stand  before  a  (jlass  and  twist  your  features 
into  grimaces  with^t  disturbing  the  tone  of 
your  feelings.  Or  rather,  if  you  will  play 
these  tricks,  your  mind  is  already  distorted. 
It  is  lanrientable  to  see  that  Mr.  Carlyle's 
early  writings,  iu  which  there  is  far  the 
ndost  truth  and  genuine  good  sopse,  are  the 
most  Iree  from  his  faults.  They  appear  to 
have  gathered  on  him  as  he  advances.  Is 
it  that  he  is  permiuiog  humself  to  dress  up 
his  style  like  a  mountebank  to  attract  the 
pqpular  wonderment,  which  we  have  too. 
p^ood  an  opinion  of  him  jto  believe  t  Or  is 
It  that  his  mind  itself*  as  we  fear,  is  be- 
coming embarrassed  and  perplexed  with 
$ho  speculations  into  whiph  he  ia  falling, 
a^d  in  which  he  evidently  is  struggling 
about  like  a  man  sinking  in  the  water,  and 
is  just  beginning  to  -suspect  that  he  is  out 
of  his  depth  t  Some  of  his  early  writings* 
are  very  pleasing  >  Uti  their  language  as  in 
their  sentiments.  In  his  last  works,  the 
Sartor  Resartus^  and  Chartism,  he  runs  wiM 
in  distortions  and  extravagancies. 

It  is  needless  to  speculate  on  (he  sources 
of  all  his  affectaUons.  His  Essays  Lave 
been  originallpr,  for  the  most  part  drawn 
up  for  our  periodioal  publications ;  and  we 
need  not  say  bow  much  of  this  literature  is 
written  solely  to  amuse,  and  to  aonise  the 
most  worthless  class  of  our  readers-^those 
who  are  incapable  of  regular  study,  and  can 
or  will  read  nothing  but  what  is  trifling  and 
short,  and  intelligible  at  first  sight.  But  to 
please  a  reader  a  writer  must  write  as  his 
readers  feel ;  and  such  readers  are  begin* 
Bing  to  be  wearied  with  thejnonotonous  me- 
chanism of  an  easy  style,  and  require  some- 
thing  to  startle  and  perplex,  and  to  interest 
their  reason  with  strange  combinations  and 


*  See,  for  exsmple,  bit  paper  on  Botwell,  Mis- 
cellanies, vol.  Ui.  p.  114;  bat  his  Life  of  SchiUer, 
whieh  wms  we  befieire  the  first  of  his  poblibatbas, 
amMftxs  to  us  in  point  ef  style  by  far  the  bei*  of 


abrupt  tranritioos ;  just  aa  on  the  irtage 
geoteel  oomedy  is  giving  way  to  Qenmn 
aoroeriee  and  French  atrocitiM,  and  as  an 
novels,  the  most  esteemed  purveyors  cannot 
write  works  to  sell,  unless  ^y  aelqct  tb6ir 
heroes  from  Newgate,  and  oalist  the  sympCi^ 
thies  of  their  readers  in  the  interesting  mis* 
fortunes  of  Dob1e«ainded  murderers,  and 
warm-hearted  afl^tionate  adulterers. 

But  perliaps  Mr.  Carlyla's  fitults  are  nnost 
of  aH  attributable  ^o  au  intemperate  and  in* 
discriminate  fondnesefbr  German  literature 
— faults,  we  mean^  of  style  as  well  as  of 
sentiment  Without  entering  at  present 
into  the  subject  of  opinions,  the  introdoo- 
tion  of  a  German  style  into  this'  country 
would  be  an  evil  seriously  to  be  <fepre6atea. 
It  would  be  worse  than  a  revival  of  Bntbu* 
siasm.  And  thcvmany  translatbns  of  Qer« 
man  works  whieh  have  lately  appeared,  all 
of  them  naturally  partakmg  of  the  idiomatie 
eharacter  of  the  originals,  may  give  some 
cause  for  apprehension.  It  must  be  depre* 
eated  in  the  first  place, .  because  it  is  the 
very  point  in  which  Germans  fail  most. 
They  think,  theorise,  examine,  compile  and 
oompoao  with  far  more  energy,  psitient  in- 
dustry, and  at  pres^st,  we  add,  with  a  tur 
keener  sense  of  the  deeper  mysteries  of 
Nature,  than  ihe  English.  But,  with  hard^ 
an  exceptmn  worth  noticing,  they  cannot 
write.  Something  seems  to  interpose  be* 
tween  the  conceptiqn  aud  the  expression  of 
their  thoughts-— and  when  thes^  tnought^  do 
force  their  way,  they  come  forth  conAise4i 
and  distorted,  apd  enigmatic 

Mucht>f  this  may  be  attributed  to  the 
very  causea  to  which  they  owe  their  higher 
excelleneiesr^^  the  retired,  scholastic,  in* 
dependent  habits  of  mo^t  of  their  thinkers 
and  writers,  fixduded  from  politics ;  treat- 
ing religion  and  theology  as  a  subject  of 
speculauon ;  unaccMstomed  in  their  univer- 
sities to  catechetical  instruction  f.  valuing 
truth  and  knowledge  more  for  their  own 
sake  than  for  popular  applause;  and  cona- 
paratively  little  Exposed  to  thoee  temptatkms 
of  general  society,  whwh  too  often  make 
literature  in  Eingland  and  France  to  be  fbl- 
lowed  merely  as  a  passport  to  a  temporary 
reputatbn,  the  Germans  plod  on  their  way 
per^verin^y  and  manfully ;  and  throw  out 
their  theoneu' and  inventions  with  far  less 
attention  than  we  do  to  the  wants  and  weak* 
nesses  of  their  readers. 

The  attempt  to  analyse  and  revive  the 
principles  of  Grecian  art,  which  has  been 
so  generally  made  by  Goethe,  Schleierma- 
ch^,  the  Sfshlegela,  and  many  other  of  their 
best  writers,  is  an  indicatbn  that  this  defect 
In  beauty  of  form  is  Jelt  by  those  who  are 
most  otpable  of  aupplyiiig  it.    But  we 
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doaVt  if  it  wiH  ever  be  miMidad.  Net  diat 
the  QermaDS  want  erilieal  powera  te  aiia- 
)T8e»  and  taste  te  appreciate  this  beaii^,  but 
fhfrt  a  power  ef  tfeatiog  h,  tuefa  as  develop- 
ed itself  in  tbe  masters  of  Gfceian  art,  and  the 
Christian  perfecters  of  Gothic'  architeetnre^ 
is  a  totaHy  distinct  faculty,  which  seems  to 
raquire  for  its  growth  both  a  more  sensitive 
national  genius,  and.great.er  habits  of  inter* 
course  with  man,  and  practical  necessities 
for  employing  k,  than  the  present  state  of 
Cteitnan  society  seems  to  promise*  To  im. 
jK>rt  therefore  from  Germany  the  very  pro- 
duction in  which  they  themselves  lament 
their  own  inferionty,  will  ai^e  a  strange 
hallucination. 

But  it  should  be  deprecated  abo  because 
it  is  nn-Bnglish. 

We  aro  not  speaking  now  of  the  study  of 
German  ltleratnre>in  genera),  but  simply  of 
the  introduction  of  a  foreign  style,  of  which 
lately  many  symptoms  have  appeared.  Oar 
novels  are  crowded  with  French  phrases  — 
oar  veiy  cooverstltion  has  become  a  poly* 
gkH— 4ind  if  our  graver  literamra  is  infected 
with  German,  what  what  will  become  of  our 
'  pUTO  well  of  English  undefiled  P  For  the 
same  reason  that  the  choice  of  a  style  has  a 
deep  moral  significancy  and  moml  influence 
over  the  individual,  the  alteration  of  a  na- 
tional language  is  not  unconnected  with 
deeper  changes  of  national  principle.  We 
would  not  part  with  our  natSooal  songs,  or 
Mttonal  anthem,  or  introduce  a  tricolor  into 
the  national  .4ag,  or  substitute  some  new- 
faogled  attire  for  our  national  costume, 
though  many  might  be  found  as  convenient 
and  some  more  becoming.  But  nationality 
•—an  an  exclusive,  partial  nationality,  not  in. 
consistent^  with  general  benevolence — ^is  a 
groat  element  in  the  virtue  of  a  nation ;  and 
u  is  shown  in  our  adherence  to  these  ext^r* 
sal  syn^bels,  but  espeoially  in  the  use  of 
language.  Leard  to  talk  in  German,  and 
as  Germans  talk,,  and  you  will  soon  learn  lo 
think  in  German,  and  thinking  in  German, 
you  will  cease  to  think  aran  Englishman. 

Mr.  Carlyte*s  style  would  justify  a  distrust 
in  the  soundness  of  his  opioiobsj  even  if  this 
unsoundness  were  not  manifest  elsewhere.  It 
is  not  ffttisfactory  to  see  a  man  strugglmg 
and  labouring  wi^h  ideas  which  seem  too  big 
to  uttet^ — for  the  greatest  ideas  are  always 
these  which  are  capable  of  being  conveyed 
in  tbe  simplest  form.  The  greatest  truths  have 
Ihus  been  handed  doim  to  us  in  brief  apoph. 
thegms*  Real  power  is  shown  most  gene- 
mlly  in  extreme  quietness ;  wild,  exa^^^at- 
ed  metaphors  of  whirlpools,  and  lava  streams, 
and  earthquakes,  and  tempests,  and  volcanoes 
may  be  tolerated  and  even  be  applauded 
when  used  raasly  and  unwillioglyr  l^nd  be.  I 


t^  wtiter  caoMt  hsip  it  ^But  when 
coEistantly  employed,  they  indicate  either  a 
want  of  sel^omroand,  or  a  desire  to  strike, 
and  confound,  and  terrify— a  result  which 
good  writers  not  unfrequentiy  accomplish, 
but  which  no  good  writer,  anxious  only  to 
inform  and  benefit  his  reader,  will  ever  piece 
before  him  as  an  end.  Again  (and  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  it  is  pleasing  to  find  &uk 
with  a  man.  in  whose  mind  there  is  evidently 
so  much  g^pd),  a  real  poet,  or  master  com- 
poses without  being  seen  by  others,  or  see* 
ing  himself.  Like  a  child  blowing  bubbiee, 
the  stresm  of  inspiration  issues  out  in  a 
beautiful  thin  film,  on  which  the  whole  mini- 
ature laadscspe  paints  itself  instaotly  in 
gold,  and  green,  and  flowing  light,  and 
moulds  itself  without  a  hand  into  a  shape  of 
exquisite  grace,  till  not  only  the  child  but  tbe 
philosopher  may  look  on  with  delight,  and 
admire  how  nature  cannot  work  without 
clothing  itself  in  beauty.  Mr.  Csrlyle  has 
written  too  well  himself  on  the  unconsciouih 
ness  of  man's  highest  fiicufty*  not  to  be 
aware  that  however  dramatic  a  work  should 
be,  no  showman  is  required  to  stsnd.by  and 
interrupt  the  epurse  of  the  action  by  per- 
petually appearing  on  the  stage.  .This  is 
the  great  fault  of  his  *  French  Revolution.' 
(t  would  be  idle  to  corophiin  that  it  is  not  a 
history;  for,  prpbably  (notwithstanding  its 
tnle-psg^e),  it  never  seriously  pretend(xi  to 
such  A  character.  But  looking  on  it  as  a 
series  of  scenes  and  pictures,  and  fragraea* 
tary  sketches  of  remarkable  events  etched 
out  in  a  bokl,  rough,  Callot-like  outline,  they 
do  possess  this  singular  defect,  that  every- 
where .  the  shtdow  of  the  writer,  himself 
comes  across  and  perplexes  the  eye.  We 
are  speaking  now  solely  of  the  composition. 
Of  the  historical  views  contained  in  the 
work  we.  may  speak  elsewhere.  But  ibis 
personal  appearance  of  the  writer  is  to  be 
noticed,  beesuse  it  is  unhappily  too  much  in 
accordance  with  the  general^  practice-— and 
a  very  bad  practice---of  our  modem  litera* 
ture.  It  is  egotistical.  Until  it  ceases  to 
be  egotistical,  it  will  achieve  fiothtng  great 
or  good.  Shakspeare  painted  all  things  but 
himself.  Liike  the  magic  spirit  of  the  mind 
itself,  like  the  ruling'  creative  power  in  na* 
ture  and  in  all  things,  he  worked,  himself  in- 
visibie,  and  aow  when  he  has  vanished  en- 
tirely from  sight,  and  we  can  scascely  trace 
areslige  of  his  personal  existeuce,  hmsoui 
n^roains  immortak  Homer  tbe  same,  bi 
otiiy  one  moment  of  awakened  feeling  he 
trusts  himself  to  utter  a  simple  wi^  for 

<  The  blind  old  man  of  doio  *%  rocky  itle.^      " 
Milton  (and   Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to  have  a 

*  Miflcelltnies,  vol.  iii.  46.  f 
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juster  appr^iation  of  Milton's  faults  than 
noodera ,  critics  in  general)  cannot  resist 
coming  forward-*--bMt  it  is  not  for  any  time. 
Plato— the  great  poet  and  artist  Plato-^a 
all  his  exquisite  dramas^  mentions  himself, 
we  tfaink>  but  four  times  at  the  ^most,  and 
then  only  in  a  catalogue  of  names,  as  an  en- 
tire stranger.  Thucydides  and  Herodotus, 
but  for  the  testimony  of  others,  would  scarce- 
ly be  known  to  have  written  their  own  books. 
Not  so  our  modem  writers.  Evefy where« , 
like  an  ofiioious  cook  insisting  on  coming 
intojhe  dining-room,  an4  explaining  himself 
the  mysterieiB  of  the  table,  th^  author,  whe- 
iher  poet,  «r  historian,  or  noveWritert^  or 
essayest,  comes- prominently  >fbrw«urd4:  and 
will  not  consent  to  be  unseen.  Either  his 
hero  is  a  copy  of  himself,,  or  his  facts  are 
mixed  up  widi  his  own  explanations,  or  his 
poenvs  are  the  pouring  forth  of  his  own  sen^ 
sibility,  or  his  essays  are  a  popular  exhibi- 
tion of  his^  own  modes  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. The  /r  appears  everywhere.  It  is  'a 
black  spot,  and  mars  the  whole.  Let  a  man 
who  would  exhibit  the  frightful  drama  of  the 
French  Revolution  for  the  benefit  of  his 
reader,  place  the  reiader  before  its  scenes, 
and  leavQ  him  to  himseif'— as  most  men,  in 
gofng  through  an  interesting  bnikling,  long 
to  be  left  alone  and  not  troubled  with  Sie  im- 
pertinence of  a  guide.  The  scenes  them- 
selves,  are  already  th^re— ^not  painted  or 
described  as  by  a  spectator,  but  jsxi^ing  un- 
intentionally in  the  records  of  the-  times. 
Pew  things,  perhaps^,  would  do  no  more  to 
arrest  our  present  headlong  course  of  licence. 
No  highly-wrought  language  would  be  re- 
quired, or  any  language  but  that  eroptoyed 
by  the  actors  themselves.  The  most  graphic 
portions  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  work  are  those  in 
which  he  has  most  clodelv  transcribed  from 
these  sources ;  and  in  other  parts  we  think 
he  hte  failed  teconvev  not  only  a  correct 
philosophical  view  of  the  history,  but  even 
clear,  vrvid  pictures  of  tlie  facts. 

We  did  not  intend  to  digress  at  such 
length  on  this  minor  point  of  styl^.  MinOi^ 
it  is,  if  considered  only  as  correct  or  incor^ 
rect  according  to  the  prevailing  taste,  or 
rules  of  a  Priscian.  But  regarded  in  ano- 
ther light,  as  a  natural  indication  of  a  tem- 
per of  mind,  and  as  tending  to  form  a  simi- 
lar terhper  in  thdse  who  fnay  be  led  to  imi- 
tate it,  it  may  appear  of  no  little  impor> 
tance. 

tt  wiH  be  a  far  more  agreeable  task  to  ^ 
bring  forward  a  few  specimens  of  the  testi- 
ilnony  borne  by  Mr.  Carlyle  to  certain  great 
troths,  from  which  many  of  his  followers 
would  probably  turn  away  when  asserted 
by  a  different  school.  They  exhibit,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  favourable  view  of  his 
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intellect  and  heart ;  and  both  of  these  we 
are  indeed  disposed  to  rank  very  high. 

Thtidc  how  the  eonceited  spirit  of  the  ag$f 
as  it  is  called,  laughs  oonteo>ptiiously  when, 
instead  of  speaking  of  the  darkness  of  the 
past,  and  the  enlightenment  of  th^  'present^ 
the  voiee  of  the  Ohuith  is  once  more  b^^« 
ning  to  raise  ftself,  and  denounce  the  mis- 
chiefs  and  miseries  to  which  we  have  heed 
reduced  by  our  democratical  politics,  our 
dissensions-  in  religion,  our  sceptical-  logic, 
and  our  material  philosophy.  The  whole 
is  treated  as  a  delusion.  What  OLyn  Mr. 
Carlyle?  We  might  fill  pages  with  quota- 
tions  all  full  of  such  language  as  thefolkiw- 
ing :—  ^ 

*  Were  ve  required  to  ehafaeterrae  thie  m  of 
oxits  by  any  tingle  epithet,  we  thould  be  tempted  to 
69X1  it,  not  an  heroicaf,  devOtiqna},  philosopfaioal,  or 
ODoral  age^  but  above  all  uthen,  the  nieehanicaf 
age.  It  ia  tiie  age  of  maohinerj  in  every  imtward 
nod  innrard  leiiie  of  the  word.*— Jl^i^c^^ji.  v^ 
ii:  p  JL46.  . 

'It  is  admitted,  on  all  aides,  that  the  metaphvii- 
cat  and  moral  seiences  are  fkllinginto  decay,  wvQo 
the  phjaia^  are  etogroaainfl  every  dMriD ore  reapeet 
aikd  ittentioa  .  ^  *  fn  moat  of  the  Earopean 
nation!  tboirelis  now  no  each  thing  as  a  aeience  of 
mind.  .  .  .  '  From  Locke's  time  downward,  our 
whole  metaphysics  have^  been  physical,  not  a' 
sphritnal  pfailoeopbv,  tnlt  a  matarial  one.  Ttie  phi. 
loaopher  of  thia  day  is  not  a  Soeratea,  a  Plato^  m 
Hooker,  or  Tayior,  who  incnlcates  on  man  the 
necessity  and  infinite  worth  of  moral  gobdneas,  the 
great  troth  that  our  happineas  dependa  on  the  mind 
whioh  h  within  us;  but  a  Smith,  a  de  Ijolme. » 
Bentham,  who  chiefly  iaodlcate  the  reverae  of  this 
— ^that  otir  happiness  depends  entirely  on  external 
circumataneos  i  nay,  that  the  strength  and  dignity 
of  the  mind  within  ua  ia  itaelf  the  creature  and 
oonseqneace  of  these^— ^p.  155; 


Again-^ 

*  llie  truth  is,  men  have  lost  their  belief  in  the 
Invi^ble,  andi>e)ieve,  and  hope,  and  work  only  ill 
the  visible ;  or,  to  speak  it  in  other  words,  tbia  is 
not  a  religioua  ag^.^  Only  the  material,  the  iaims> 
diate^  practical,  not  (he  divine  an4  spirittud  ia  im- 
portant to  Us.*— vol.  ii,  p.  1^. 

The  popular  preachers  and  platform  ora- 
tors of  the  day  delight  in  expatiating  du  its 
piety  and, devotion.^  They  Who  would  speajc 
in  the  ^^b^r  li^nguaj^e  of  the  Church  describe 
its  theology  as  ignoran.%  and  its  religious 
spirit  as  all  but  evaporated ;  and  they  aris 
condemned ,  nsr  uncbarltabte.  What  ^ys 
Mr.  Carlyle?—  '       ^  , 

*  To  what  extent  tfaeologieal  unbelief,  wa  laeaa 
jntelleotoai  disaent  from  the  Church  in  ita  view  of 
Holy  Writ,  pravaila  at  this  day,  would  be  a-, highly 
important, 'were  it  not,  under  any  oireumatanoevaa 
jJmoat  impqaailde  inqniiyr  But  the  unbelief^  which 
is  of  a  atill  mone  fundamental  oharacter|  every  man 
may  see  prevailing,  with  scarcely  any  but^  the 

I  fainteat  contradiction,  all  around  him ;  even  in  the 
t  pulpit  itself.    Religion  in  aiost  oboiitriearBioco  or    j 
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le«  in  every  coootry*  ie  no  longer  what  it  was  and 
should  be-^^a  thooeand-voiced  psalm  from  the  heart 
of  man^to  his  invisible  Father,  the  fonntain  of  all 
goodness^  Wauty*  troth,  and  revealed  in  avery  re. 
velation  of  these ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  a  wise, 
prudential  feelings  grpqnded  on  mere  calculation  ;  a 
matter,  as  all' others  now  are,  of  expediency  and 
utility  ;  whereby  some  smaller ijuantum  of  earthly 
•DJoyment  may  be  exchanged  for  a  far'  larger 
quantum  of  celestial  enjoyment.  Thf^a  religion, 
too,  is  prufi},  *.  a  woriiing  for  wages  ;  not  reverence, 
bat  vulgar  hope  or  fear.  Many,  we  know,  very 
many,  we  hope,  are  still  religious  ii)  a  far  different 
sense:  were  it  not  so,  our  ea^e  were  too- desperate  : 
but  to  witness  that  such  is  the  samplool  the  times,, 
we  take  any  oalm,  observant  man,  who  agrees  or 
disagrees  in  our  feeling  on  the  matter,  and  ask  him 
whether  our  view  of  it  is  not  in  general  well  found, 
ed.'-^vol.  ii.  p.  166' 

Once  moire.  We  have  our  arts — arts  of 
ihe  highest  kind — we  build,  paji\t,  sculpture, 
publish  poem  oq  poem ;  and  the  high  state 
of  the  arts  is^a  fruitful  topic  of  seli-congrar 
talatioo  to  all  but  a  levir.  « We  boast  of  our 
literattire.  as  if  oui^  literature  wete  wisdom  ; 
and  when  a  warning  is  uttered  that  such 
boasts  are  mere  delusions,  and  that  the 
grand  poetic  or  creative  faculty- of  isah,  that 
fltcoHy  which  makes  at  least  one  third  of 
bis  intellectual  and  half  of  his  moral  nature, 
is  lying  at  this  moment  efete^  or  paly  work- 
ing confusion  in  this  country,  the  whole 
face  of  acadelkitcians  and  artists  once  more 
lift  up  their  hands  in  wonder.  What  says 
Mr.Carlylet—    , 

'  Let  us  look  at  the  higher  regions  of  literaturiii 
where,  if  anywhere,  the  pure  melodiea  of  poesy  and 
wisdom  sboold  be  heard.  Of'natural  talent  there 
is  no  dieficiency :  one  or  two  richly  endowed  indi. 
tlduals  even  eive  us  a  Superiority  in  this  respect. 
But  what  is  the  song  they  sing  7  (s  it  a  tone  of 
the  Memnon  statue,  bresdhlng  music  as  the  light 
ferst  touches  it 7  a  jiquid  wisdom,  disclosing  to^  our 
sense  the  deep  infinite  harmonies  i)i  nature,  and 
Joan's  soul  7  Alas,  no !  It  is  not  a  matin  of  vesper 
hymn  to  the  spirit  of-  all  beauty,  bat  a  fierce  clash. 
Ing  of  cymbals  and  shouting  of  mi|liitudes,  as  chil« 
dren  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch  7  Poetry  itself 
has  no  eye  for  tue  invisible.  Beauty  is  no  longer 
the  god  it  worships,  but  some  brute  image  of 
strength,  whieh  We  may  well  call  an  idol,  for  true 
atreagth  ie  one  and  the  sanie  with  beauty,  and  its 
worship  also  is  a  hymn.  The  meek,  silent  light 
oan  mould,  create,  and  purify  all  nature  ;  but  the 
loittd  whirlwind,  t^e  sign  and  product  of  disunion, 
af  weakness,  passes  on  and  -  is  forgotten.  How 
widely  this  veneration  for  the  physically  strongest 
has  sprsad  it^lf  through  literature,  any  one  may 
judge  who  reads  either  criticism  or  poem.  We< 
praise  a  work  not  as  true,  but  as  strong;  our 
fiigheet  praise  is  that  it  haa  '*  affected  ua,**  has 
terrified  as.  All  this,  it  has  been  well  observed,  is' 
the  maximosi  of  the  barbaroos,  the  symptom  not- 
ef  Tigoreos  vefinement,  bat  of  barhmrohs  oorrap. 
tioa.»—Vo»«ii.p.  166. 

And  with  art  what  has  become  of  mo- 
rality:—- 

*  For  the  iMiperinr  morality  of  whieh  we  hear  sq 


much,  we,  too,  would  dasiia  to  b^ thankful;  at  the 
same  time  It  were  but  blindness  to  deny  that  this 
superior  morality  is  properly  rather  an  Inferior  cri* 
ininality,  produced  not  by  gMater  love  of  virtne, 
but  by  greater  perfeetton  of  police ;  and  pf  that  (ar 
subtler  and  stronger  police,  called -' pyblic  opinion. 
.  .  .  .  Of  any  beliei^in  invisible,  divine  things,  we 
find  Mfew  traces  in  our  morality  as  elsewhere.  .  . 
Self-denial,  the  parent  of  fill  virtae*  in  any  ttoe 
sense  of  tftiq  word,  has  perhaps  spMom  been  rarer  ; 
so  rare  is  it,  that  the  most,  even,  in  their  abetraoi 
speculations,  regard  its  existence  as  a  chimera.  .  . 
virtuous  men,  philanthropists,  martyrs,  are  happy 
aocidents ;  their  **  taste**  lies  the  right  way.  .>  .  .  -. 
No  man  now  loves  tmlh,  as  truth  mnst  be  loved* 
with  an  iofinite  love...  ,  .  .  Property  q>eaking, 
he  does  nst  believe  apd  know  it,  but  only  thinkt  it, . 
and  that  there  is  every  probability.  I:^  preaches 
it  aloud ;  arid  nishes>  conrageouely  fbrth  with  it, 
if  there  is  a  multltyde  huzzaing  at  kis  hack  !  yel 
ever  looking  over  his  shouldert  and  the  instant  the 
huzzaing  langni^es,  be,  too,  stops  short.  -  In  fact, 
-what  morality  we  have  takes  the  shape  of  ambition* 
bf  honour :  bicyond  money  and  moneyHi  worth,  our 
only  external  blessedness  is  popularity. . . .  Tboa* 
while  **  civil  liberty**  is  more  «nd  rocnre  se^mied  to 
us,  our  moral  liberty  is  all  but  lost.  Pkmctioally 
considered,  our  creed  is  fatalism ;  and  free  in  hand 
and  foot,  we  are  shackled  in  heart  and  soul,  with 
far  stronger  than,  feudal  chains.  IVuly  wemay 
say  with  the  philosopher,  **  The  deep  meaning  of 
the  laws  of  mechanism  lies  heavy  on  us  ;f'--and  in 
the  closet,  in  the  market-place,  in  the  temple,  by 
the  social  hearth,  encumbers  the  whole  movement 
of'  our  minds,  and  over  our  noblest  fketHtfes  is 
spreading  a  nightmare  of  sle^.'— Vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

We  would  williagiy  quote  more  of  these 
just  and  profound  PDservations.  The  whole 
essay  on  the  *  Signs  of  the  Times'  is  fulLcrf* 
simi^r  wisdom ;  expressed  with  the  same 
earnestness  and  truth*  and  not,  we  are  re- 
joiced to.  add,  ip  a  noorbidly  querubus  tone. 
The  times,  we  think  with  Mr..  Carlyie,  '  are 
sjck  and  out  of  Joint ;'  but  it  is  not  for  any 
one  to  despair,  or  to  condemn  without  en- 
deavoiiring  to  amend.  Mr.  Carlyie  may  be 
too  sanguine  in  his  hopes .  bf  improvement ; 
but  we  like  him  the  better  for  the  cheerful 
steady  heartt  with  which  he  can  venture  to 
face  the  evils  which  he  sees  so  clearly.  Ho 
may  ha^e  rested  his  hopes  on  w holly  deceit- 
furground— on  the  noUon  of  a  contipuaf 
progress  in  society,  than  which  few  doctrines 
are  more  contrary  to  experience,  or  more 
closely  connected  with  mischievous  fallacies. 
irie  may  have  no  clear  insight  into  the  only 
means  by  which  the  diseased  frame  of  so* 
ciety  can.be  healed,  and  its  vigour  renovat- 
ed. He  mity  offer  little  more  advice  than  to 
sit  still  and  see  what  the  course  of  nature 
will  bring  forth.  But  on  the  supposition  on 
which  we  are  compelled  to  write,  that  he  has 
enjoyed  few  or  no  opportunities  of  under- 
standing  the  true  powers  and  privileges,  of 
the  Christian  Church,  in  counteracting  the 
very  evils  which  he  deplores-^that  he  is  ig- 
norant of  them  because  for.  so  many  yeara 
the  Church  herself  has  pcurmitted  him  and 
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others  aroand  hifn,  to  remain  In  ignonnce 
-^fais  nt  least  must  be  received  as  a  eympr 
torn  of  a  f^ood  and  elevated  nature,  and  on^ 
which  would  encourage  a  hope  of  his  finally 
perceiving  truth  in  all  things,  that  he.  has 
neither* given  way  ta  scepticism,  nor  plunged 
into  any  very  wild  theories  of  reformation. 
Fatalism  is  the  form  in  which  we  should 
fear  that  his  errors  will  terminate,-  unless 
corrected  in  time  {"-and  iik  his  later  works 
there  are  too  many  symptoms  of  its  ap- 
proach. ;  But  we  shall  hope  that  better 
things  are  in  store  for  one  to  whom  Provi- 
dence has  already  vouchsafed  much,  good  in 
iher  midst  of  much  evil. 

With  this  correct  view  of  the  moral  and 
Apiri  lal  evils  of  our  present  age».  it  was 
ne;tural  that  Mr.  Carlyie's  attention  shouid 
be-drawu  to  the  state  of  our  poor  population, 
and  he  has  published  a  little  Essay  on  Chart- 
ism>  on  which  the  remarks -already  nMido 
must  be  repeated.  It  iy  fbrcible,  acute,  true, 
and  in  many  respects  wise»  and  where  the 
affectation  of  Germanism  has  not  eficroach- 
ed,. eloquent  and.  touching.  Ho  fails  pre- 
cisely  in  the  same  point  as  in  his*  other  spe- 
culations;. he  states  the  danger,  but  pre. 
scribes  no  remedy,  or  a  remedy  so  poor  and 
superficial,  that  we  wonder  a  man  of  such 
talent  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
propound  it. 

It  is  true,  most  true,  that  thp-  *  disposition 
of)  the  Winking  classes  is  a  rather  ominous 
matter  at  prraent'  [p.  1.] ;  that  *  the  matter 
of  Chartism  is  weighty,  deep-rooted,  far-ex- 
tending, did  not  b^in  yesterday,  will  by  do 
means  end  this  day  or  to-morrow'  Ip.  2.] ;  that 
*  reform  ministry,  cdDStabulary  rural  police, 
new  levy  of  soldiers,  grants  of  money  to  Bir- 
mii^ham ;'  that  *  horror  and  execration,  and 
eondenination  and  banishment  to  Botany 
Bay  will  not  put  it  down  f  that  *  Glasgow 
thuggery.  Chartist  torch- meetings,  Birming- 
liam  riots,  Swing  conflagrations,  are  only 
so  many  symptoms'  on  the  surface/;  that  the 
^reat  mass  of  the  population  of  these  king- 
doms is  *  lying  in  sick  discontent,  writtiing 
powerless  on  its  fever-bed,  dark,  nigh  despe- 
rate, in  wastefulness,  want,  improvidence, 
and  eating  care-  [p.  16,];  and  *that  when 
the  thoughts  of  a  people,  in  the  great  mass  of 
it,  have  grown  mad«  the  combined  issue  of 
that  people's  workings  will  be  a  madness,  an 
incohorency,  and  ruin.' 
-  We  do  agree  with  him  most  cordially 
that  the  *  condition  of  England — its  general 
condition,  in  all  its  parts  and  bearings — is 
the  question  of  the  day.*  It  must -soon  come 
even  upon  a  reformed  parliament. 

*  Alss!*  8Syt  Mr.  Csrlyle,  'tii6  remote  obwrver 
knows  not  the  nature  of  parliament*  ^  how  pariia. 
roent^  extant  there  for  the  Britiih  nation's  sake, 


find  that  th^  are  sstant  witbal  for  tbair  oWasake ; 
how  parliamenti^  lumherihif  abn|r  ^^  ^heir  deep 
rata  of  commonplace,' find,  aa  so  many  of  os  other- 
wise  do,  that  the  ruts  ore  ajcie  deep,  and  the  travel- 
lings very  toilsome  of  itself,  and  ier  tlie  day>tfae  evil 
thereof  sulBctent ! .   What  parliament  onght  to  have 
done  in  this  basiness,  whatthey  Will,  can,  o'roanoot 
do,  and  where  the  limits  of  their  facldty  and  culpa, 
bility  may  lie,  in  reg^ard  to  it,  were  a  long  tnveatiga. 
tion.  ...  .  .  What  Uiey  have  done  is,  nnhappfly, 

plain  enoagh.  Hitherto,  on  this  most  national  of 
questions,  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation  has 
availed  us  as  good  as  nothing  whatever.*-— p.  5. 

It  is  most  true ;  and  as  it  has  been,  so  it 
will  be.  It  is  not,  be  assQred,  laparliament, 
as  parliament,  to  retnody  any  national  evil, 
deep-seated  in  the.  habits  and  practkes  of 
the  people.  They  are  a  drag  upon  the 
wheels  of  absolute  poWer — they  may  be  the 
right  and  necessary  drag ; — ^but  when  thejr 
come  to  lead,  and  govern,  and  perform  the 
high  functions  of  a  soul  in  the  body  potitio, 
they  find,  and  we  shall  find  too,  that  the 
whole  machine  stands  stil),  or  flies  to  pieces 
with  a  crash.  You  cannot  govern  by  num« 
bers— you  cannot  preserve,-  or  defend,  or 
imjprove,  or^ct  in  any  way  as  a  reasoning 
governor  for  the  benefit  of  reasonable  sub- 
jects, without  unity,  a[ad  consistency,  and 
perinanence  in  Jrour  principles  and  plans. 
Change  the  soul  of  a  man  every  ten  romutes, 
and  then  put  his  acts  and  thoughts  together, 
and  try  to  frame  them  into  a  system-^ what 
do  they  become  but  madness  ?  And  attempt 
to  govern  by  a  body,  in  which  the  majoiity 
may  shift  twenty  times  during  the  discussion 
of  oac  measure,  which  varies'  with  ev^ry 
breeze  of  popujfar  feeling,  which  cannot 
pledge  either  itself  or  its  successor,  tp  afny 
one  definite  line  of  action,  and  what  d^es 
your  government  become  but  madness  ? 

*  llow  Parliamentary  Radicalismi*  says  Mr.  Car. 
Ijl^,  *  has  fulfilled  this  mission  entrusted  to  its  ipah- 
agen^ont,  these  ei|rht  years,  now,  is  known  to  all 
men.  The  expectant  milltons  have-  sat  ait  a  ieaat 
of  the  Barmicide ;  been  bidden  fiU  themeelvee  with 
the  imagination  of  meat,  ^hat  thing  has  Radical- 
ism obtained  for  them  ;  what  other  than  ahadows 
of  things  has  it  so  much  as  asked  for  thete  7  Cheap 
gnstice,  Justice  to  Ireland,  Jrish  Appropriatiim 
elaases^  Hate-paying  Clause,  Poor  Rate,  Church 
Rate,  Household  Suffrage,  Ballot  Question  '^bpen** 
or'bhut;  not  things,  but -shadows  of  things;  Beiw 
thamee  formulas ;  barren  as  the  east  wind  T  Aa 
Ultrft-radical,  not  seemingly  of  the  Benthsimee  ape* 
.cies,  is  forced  to  ezelaim  ^  The  people  ue  at  laek 
we^ned^*  They  say,  '*  Why  should  we  be  ruined 
in  our  shops,  thrown  out  of  our  farms,  voting  for 
these  men  7^  Ministerial  majorities  declme;  thie 
Ministry  has  become  impotent^'had  It  even  thewiU 
to  do  good.  They  have  called  long  ta  Qi,  •*  W« 
are  a  Reform  Ministry:  will  ye  not  support  Ui?** 
We  have  supported  them ;  borne  them  forward  in- 
dignantly on  our  shoulders,  time  after  time,  fall  after 
-fall,  when  they  had  been  hurled  out  into  the  street, 
and  lav  proetrate,  helpless,  like  dead  luggage.  It 
is  the  fact  of  a  Reform  Miai^iry,  not  the  name  of 
one  that  we  would  support !  Languor,  sicknesa  of 
hope  deferred,  pervadei  the  publhs  mind :  the  pnb- 
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lie  mind  Mtyt, »!  hsU  «  Wliy  aU  thii  ■tram^  for 
the  name  of  a  Reform  Miniatry  V  Let  tbeToriee 
be  Ministry  if  tfaej  will ;  let  et  leait  myme  living 
reality  be  IMiniitiy  j  A  Tearing  hone  that  ^B 
only  ran  backward,  he  in  net  the  hozae  one- would 
ehoeee^to- travel  on ;  yet  of  all  conceivable  horses 
the  worst  is  the  deed  one.  Moanted  on  a  leariqgr 
horse,  you  may  back  him,  spur  him,  check  him, 
make  a  little  way  even  backwards:  but,  seated 
astride  of  your  dead  horse,  what  chance  is  there  for 
you  in  the  chapter  of  possibilities  7  Ton  sit  me- 
tionlessy  hopeless,  a  spectacle  to  God  and  man.'— 
Ckartimn^  p.  9d. 

This  is  quaint,  but  it  is Jtrue.  ^  A  repre- 
seDtative,  democratical  govf^rnment,  resting 
really,  and  diTectly>  and  exclupively,  on  ^e 
will  of  the  people,  (O!  straoge  contradiction 
to  be  uttered  by  an  enlightened  century  1}  is 
not  made  to  move.  It  was  never  intended 
for  it.  "  It  was  constructed  to  prevent  other 
powers  from  moving ;  and  fbr  this  it  will 
work  admirably.  Its  rpotto  is^  •  Laissez 
faire:*  Do  nothingi^  attempt  nothing.  Let 
every  one  take  care  of  himself.  Its  very 
life  and  essence  depends,  on  inactivity,  ft 
must  yield  to  every  pressure  from  withouti^ 
abandon  every  notion  of  resistance,  or.,  it 
will  be.destrpyed, .  Activity  fs  independence. 
A  parliameni  democraticajjy  constructed  has 
Abdicated  independence ;  and  a,  ministry  de- 
pendent on  a  majority  in  such  a  parlianiient, 
and  a  monarch  who  can  act,  only  through 
such  a  ministry^  are  virtually  nothbg.  They 
are  piippets  and.  machines.  And  who  would 
ask  a  puppet  or  maqhine,  moved  about  by 
die.  whims  and  caprices  of  a  people,  to  stand 
boldly  forward  add  cure,  by  cautery  or  am- 
putation or  any  other  painful  process,  (all 
cures. oC  great dijiefuses  must  be  pamful)  the 
siekneto  which /that  s^nie  people  have 
brought  on  themselves  by  th^ir  owti  fqilies 
and  dins  ?  It  is  &  contradiction  in  terms. 
'  If  it  be  asked  what  those  sins  are,  we 
shall  not  be  content, .  like  Mr.  Carlyle,  to 
speak  of  exploded  formalisms,  of  the  growth 
of  sode%  of  mysterious  accidents  in  nature 
which  gave  birth  to  an  Arkwright  and  a 
Watt<>  and  convexted  a  plain,  unlettered, 
but  not  anhappy  or  unrighteous  peasantry, 
into  the  fermenting  poisoned  masses  of  Bir- 
mingham and.  Manchester.  What  was  it 
that  emptied  of  their  spirit  those  old  ibrms 
on  which  Society  once  rested  ?  What  was 
it  that  turned  the  living  majestic  figures  of  a 
Monarchy  and  a~ Church,  before  which  the 
people .  worshipped  with  a  willing,  and  free, 
and  holy  worship,  into  skeletons  and  scare* 
crows  ?  What  has  hurried  on  Society  into 
this  downward  fearful  career  of  degradation, 
and  brought  upon  us  this  appalling  curse  of 
a  demoralised,  licentious,  unchristian,  social- 
ist, chartist,  thn^ist,  manufacturing  popula* 
t^oo,  swelling  hk^  a  wen  every  day,  and 


eatingJike  a  cancer  inloi  the  heart  of  this 
great  country  ?  These  are  the  qnestioas 
which  Mr.  darlyle  proposes  to  answeribot 
has  idot  answered. 

It  was'  first  of  all  the  spirit  of  disseni. 
Long  before  Dissent  assumed  ks  name,  a 
name  which  Christians  of  oM,  even  the  most 
free  and  most  presumptuous,,  would  have  de- 
nounced-as  self-condemnation,  the  spirit  was 
working  within  the  church*  It  made  men 
slight  antiquity,  Sgjbi  against  the  authority 
of  the  civil  power,  tnfle  with  positive  insti- 
tutjons,  jtrust  to  themselves,  to  their  own 
aim  and  their  own  understanding.  It  pro- 
fessed to  explain  everything.  _  I(  allowed  of 
no  mysteries;  It  thought  more  of  rousing 
men's  feelings  and  governing  their  minds,. 
than  of  simply  enunciating  truth  committed 
to  their^ keeping  by  Gpd.  It  engendered 
fai'tions ;  brought  together  turbulent  ,men  in 
difierent  countries,  and  formed  everywhere 
a  nucleus  of  rebellion  against  lawfid  sove- 
reigns.  It  taught  men  to  fight  against  law, 
under  pretence  of  religion  and  conscience, 
in  order  to  save  their  inooey ;  to  revenge 
themselves  against  forced  insult ;  to  shake 
off,  as  they  call  it,  a  dominant  power,  and 
establish  their  own  poiver  instead,  ^nd  in 
this  way  it  produced  .Popery.  Poper}^  as 
distinguished  from  Catholicism,  js  nothing 
but  this;  and  Popery  killed  Christianity.  It 
provoked  haired  and  contenipt  for  ministers 
of  God,  who  showed  themselves  to  be  his 
ministers  only  in  the  name;  and  the  Church 
sunk  into  a  formula,  such  as  Mh  Carlyle 
deplores  and  condemns^-^aform  without  a 
spirit.  Then  came  the  sacrileges  of  the 
State.  Instead  of  preserving  the  forms  of 
this  corrupt  church,  and  breathing  into  them 
a  new  life,  Henry  Vlt^.  and  the  perliaroent 
of.bis<lay  thought  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  and 
acted  as  he  prophesies  and  recommends. 
They  also  were  for  realhies.  They  hated 
^ shows,'  *cant,',  'formulas,^  ^speciosities^' 
*  quacks,*  <  incarnate  ifalsehoods.'  They 
made  no  distinction  between  things  which 
(jrod  had  designed  for  .good,  and  man  only 
had  rendered:uaeless,  and  things  which  God 
himself  woukl  reprobate  and  destroy.  Ani- 
noAtion  was  suspended  ;  they  mistook  it  for 
death,  and  killed  the  patient  because  he  had 
fainted.  There  is  no  part  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
writings  more  plausible  to  a  thoughtless  but 
honest-hearted  reader,  and  more  likely  to 
do  mischief,  than  those  passages  of  his 
'  Chartisra'-^nd  *  French  Revolution'  in 
which  he  speaks  thus  of  the  f&rms  of  society 
and  governments  This  is  the  more  lament- 
able in  a  man  who  in  other  places,  as,  for 
instance,  in  that  grotesque  pantheistical  far* 
ragOf  entitled  <  Seirfor  Resartus,'  has  shown 
a  deep  and  philosophical  insig))t  into  the 
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connexioii  b^twe^  (bnn  and  spirit  in  the 
work  of  creation.  Thus  a  Monarchy  is 
the  outward  form  in  which  the  spirit  of 
man's  earthly  reverence  to  man,  and  his 
need  of  an  orerruling  and  protecting  autho- 
ritj  spontaneously  clothes  itself.  A  Church 
with  Its  rites  and  ceremonies  is, the  outward 
form  of  an  inward  religious  faith.  So  fixed 
prayera  are  forms  of  devotion— ceremonies 
of  society  are  forms  of  natural  henevolerice — 
conventional  habits  of  language  are  forms 
of  internal  thought.  For  man  is  made  of 
kml  and  body,  of  the  spiritual  and  the  ma- 
terial, pf  ihe  invisible  and  the  visible ;  and 
the  two  cannot  be  separated  without  ultir 
mate  destruction  to  both.  And  when  forms 
have  emanated  from  a  good  and  holy  spirit 
—when  they  iiave  been  the  expression  of 
faith,  and  duty^  and  love,  and  reverence, 
and  trutb — (such  as  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  be- 
lieves to  be  the  binding  cement  of  society, 
and  the  only  wisdom  and  happiness  of  man!s 
nature)— -aiid  when  fkith,ana  duty,  and  love, 
and  reverence,  and  truths  have  for  A  iong 
time  departed  and  leA  the  forms  mere  life- 
less skeletons,  with  tongues  that  have  no 
voice,  and  eyes  without  specu^tion ;  then 
Mr.  Carlyle,  like  most,  modern  reformers, 
like  the  would-be  purifiers  of  our  House  of 
Commons,  the  correctors  of  our  Liturgies, 
the  revisers  of  our  Articles,  the' adapters  of 
our  laws  to  our  practice,  and  not  of  our 
practice  to  our  laws — ^like  the  revilers  of 
our  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  and  the 
destroyers  of  our  cathedrals,  ana  suppress- 
ors of  our  bishoprics, — like  all  those,  Mt, 
Carlyle  proposes  to  destroy  the  form,  be- 
cause  it  has  lost  its  spirit,  and  has  become 
what  he  calls  a  lie. 

*  Where  thou  findeet  a  lie  that  is  oppretnng  thee, 
extinguish  it.  Lief  exist  t^ere  onlj  to  be  extin- 
guished;, they  wait  and  cry' earnestly  for  extinc- 
tion/. 

And^then  he  proposes  to  restore  the  troth : 
•  Think  well 'meanwhile  in  what  spirit  thou  wilt  do 
it ;  not  with  hatred,  with  headlong  selfish  violence ; 
but  in  clearness  of  heart,  with  holy  zeal,  gently, 
almost  with  pity.  Thou  wboldst  not  replace  such 
extittet  lie  by  a  new  lie,  which  a .  new  injustice  of 
thy  own  were,  the  parent  of  still  other  lies,  ^hereby 
the  latter  end  of  that  business  were  worse  than.the 
beginning.*—^.  Revol,^  vol.  L  p.  54. 

Alas  for  the  man  who  attempts  thi^,  with 
the  utmost  '  clearness  of  heait,'  with  the 
most  ^4ioly  zeal.'  There  can  be  but  one 
truth,  one  goodness,  one  happiness ;  and 
these  can  but  embody  themselves  in  some  one 
farm  or  set  of  fanM.  And  when  the  forms 
remain  after  the  spirit  has  departed,  he 
who  wouM  invent  new  forms  with  a  new 
spirit  in  them  instead  of  retaining  thd  old 
and  bringing  the  old  spirit  back  into  them, 
mutt  be  estabUshing  a  lie.    So  the  new 


fstma  of  dissent  were  }liveDled--«not  always 
without  *  clearness  of  heart' — not  always 
without  *  holy  zeal'— 4n  some  case^  <  gantly 
and  almost  with  pity'-— to  supersede  the  old 
and  lifeless  forms  (me  do  not  sav  of  Popery, 
for  these  men  were  bound  to  destroy)  but 
of  true.  Catholic  Christianity.  So  when 
government  became  corrupt,  and  Monarchy 
^mh  its  council  of  nobles^  and  its  petitioners 
for  the  redress  of  grievances,  in  the  person 
of  a  House  of  Commons,  had  lost  its  soul 
and  spirit  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Revo- 
lutioQists  invented' a  new  form  of  coostitu- 
tion,  to  embody  what  they  deemed,  the-  true 
spirit  of  liberty  and  govemmeDt. .  And  how 
has  it  ended  1  Dissent  has  become  a  denial 
of  all  truth,  and  a  parliamentary  constitution 
the  denial  of  all  government.  We  have  the 
forms  of  lies  and  the  lies  themselves ;  add 
are  now  beginning  to  feel  that  it  had  been 
better  to  have  preserved  the  forms  of  truth 
even  wuhoot  the  truth,  and  to  have  waited 
patiently^nd  obediently,  and  with  hope  in 
God,  until  He,  the  only  source  of  any  tfue 
inspiration,  should  be  pleased  to  breathe  in- 
to them  again  rthe  breath  of  life.     . 

And  now  we  may  look  back  upon  the^ 
deeds  of  avarice,  and  violence,  and  sacrilege 
with  which  Henry  VIII.  and  Bdward  VI. 
and  Elizabeth  disgraced  a  holy  Reformation; 
sweeping  away  not^only  the  rubbish  of  Po* 
pery  but  abused  institutions  of  Catholicism, 
under  the  pretence  of  abolishing  forms.  We 
cannot  thank  God  too  ferviantly  that  more 
was  not  destroyed — that  so  much  was  left 
standing  within  which  troth  atid  piety  may 
still  find  a  shelter — and  hope  to  rebuild  the 
remainder  upon  old  foundations.  But  the 
crippling,  and  impoverishment,  and  desecra- 
tion of  the  Church  inflicted  at  that  time  on 
it  by  the  State  is,  next  to  the  previous  cor- 
ruption of  the  church  itself  by  Popery,  the 
cause  of  tnir  present  evils,  civil  and  religious* 
It  recoiled  with  a  fearful  blow  on  the  head 
of  the  state  itself  within  a  very  short  period* 
Charles  I.r^nd  with  him  the  Monarchy  of 
England,  died  upon  the  scaffold  for  the^  sa- 
crilegi&  of  previous  kings.  The  Rebellion 
was  the  issue  of  the  crimes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.. It  irjay  be  the  crime  was  expiated, 
but  the  ejl&cts  of  it  still  remained.  The 
Church  was  restored  with  the  Monarchy, 
but  so  enervated  both  in  principle  and  pow- 
er that  it  was  compelled  to  lean  for  support 
upon  the  civil  arm  instead  of  giving  to  that 
arm  its  proper  strength  and  direction.  It 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  state 
has  felt  the  burden  every  day  becoming 
heavier,  and  more  enemiea  rising  up,  against 
which  the  Church  required  to  be  defended 
—and  now,  to  save  itself  from  trouble  and 
make  peace,  as  it  fancies,  for  ititolf,  the  state 
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is  wiUa^  to  cMteff  the  Obawh;  and  the 
CSiurcb,  if  it  ttaods  at  aO,  must  stand  by  its 
own  resourcesy  while  the  state  will  perish 
round  iU  This  \b  the  history  of  our  evils 
on  a  large  seale;  but  the  same  history  u  to 
be  repeated  in  erery  division  of  society  and 
act  of  life ;  it  is  the  history  of  every  parish. 
When  men  were  placed  under  power^  and 
laws,  sptritual  as  well  as  civile  they  honour- 
ed both  alike; — bad  men  reverenced  the 
spiritual  power  because  it  yr^A  supported  by 
the  civil ;  good  men  honoured  the  civil  be- 
d^use  it  was  consecrated  by  the  spiritual. 
Then  when  the  spiritual  had  encroached  up- 
on the  oivily  and  had  become  itself  civil  and 
secular,  good  men  rose  up  against  it,  and 
bad  men  joined  them;  and  in  the  struggle 
religion  was  destroyed.  With  religious  ob- 
ligation fell  also  the  obligation  of  all  laws; 
for  no  laws  have  any  strength  but  that  which 
b  derived  from  God.  And  though  by  a 
pcovidencefFomGrod^och  as  no  other  nation 
has  experienced,  something  of  both  these 
obligations  was  once  more  established  in  this 
country  oVer  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men, 
both  were  so  weakened  and  corrupted  that 
religion  soon  gave  way,  and  nothing  but 
human  and  world Ijr  considerations  were  left 
to  keep  men  in  their  line  of  duty. 

Hence  .our  vices  and  faithlessness,  our 
avarice  and  hard-heartedpess,  our  neglect  of 
the  poor  beneath  usf  our  secularised  clergy^ 
our  pditi^l  dissenters,  our  abuse  ofecclesi- 
astical  patronage ;  our  absorbing  selfishness; 
our  foolish,  vulgar  ezclusiVeness,  which  has 
severed  every  class  of  society  from  those 
above  and  below  it  \  our  disrespect  to  gov- 
ernors ;  our  disobedience  to  parents ;  Qur 
sel^indulgbnce  and  vanity,  add  extravagance, 
which  have  encumbered  our  states  with  debt. 
Hence  our  colonist  turned  into  dunghills,  on 
which  for  our  own  convenience,  we  might 
empty  all  the  sewers  of  the  country^  and 
r%ise  up  pandoemoniums  in  regions  which 
God  placed  beneath  our  power  that  we  might 
plant  in  them  his  Faitn  and  his  Church. 
Hence  pur  morals  degraded  into  utilitarian- 
ism—our^  philosophy  become  sensualism — 
our  politics  debased  into  economy — our 
science  confined  to  matter-*our  reason  mis- 
interpreted to  mean  logic— ^^nd  our  piety 
stripped  from  truth  and  made  matter  of  empty 
form,  or  of  emptier- feeling.  We  have  lost 
sight  of  the  spiritual,  and  can  see  nothing  bur 
the  material.'  The  Church  was  sacrificed, 
and  nothinjg  but  the  State  could  be  seen,  and 
now  the  State  also  must  soon  be  lost.  Once 
more,  let  it  be  remembered,  these  are  not 
oujr  words  only— 

•  Non  BMU8  hie  mtmo,  ted  qiw  praoepit  OMlai, 
Eustioiia  sbnonais  npkns,* 


Tbe  view  is  Mr.  Oariyie'a.     And 
woiiid  he^ieem  necdssary  to  save  us  from 
this  state  of  xhings  %    Observe— 

*  T^t  qi  man'i  wbole  temstiial  poMMions  and 
attaimnentt,  indisputably  (he  noblest  M  his  sjot- 
bols,  divine  or  divine-seeming ;  under  which  he 
naraheis  and  fights  wHh  viotorious  UBuranco  in  this 
lifo-battle ;  what  we  can  call  hie  ^realised  ideals, 
pc  which  realised  ideas,  omittinf  tbe  rest,  eoneider 
only  these  two ;  his  Church,  or  spiritual  fuidanoe ; 
his  Kingship,  or  temporal  one.  The  Church  ! — 
what  a  word  was  there !  richer  than  Oolconda  and 
tbe  freseures  of  the  worid:  t  la  the  heart  of  the  r» 
mot^  mountains  rises  the. little  Kirk;  the  dead 
all  slumbering  round  it  under  their  white  memorial- 
stones,  in  hope  of  a  happy  resurrection.  Dull  wert 
thou,  O  Reader,  if  never  in  any  hoar  (say  of  moaiH 
Jog  midnight,  when  such  Kirk  hung  spectral  in  tbe 
sky,  and  Being  wae  as  if  swallowed  up  of  Dsik- 
ness^  it  spoke  of  the  things  unspeakable  that  weat 
to  the  soi^]*8  soul.  Stronff  was  be  that  had  a 
Chtirch,  what  he  can  call  a  Church;  be  stpod 
thereby,  though  in  the  centre  of  Immensities,  in 
the  oonflox*  of  EteEmitiei;  yet  maoKke  towards  Ood 
and  man ;  the  vague,  shoreless  univeiBe  had  be- 
come  a  fifm  city  for  him,  and  dwelling  which  he 
knew.  Such  virtue  was  in  Belief;  in  these  words, 
well  spoken,  /  beliete.  Well  might  nten  prixe 
their  credo,  and  raise  stateliest  Temples  for  it,  and 
reverend  Hierarchies,  and  gi^e  it  the  tithe  of  their 
substance ;  it  was  worth  living  for  and  dying  fbr. 

*  Neither  was  that  an  inconsiderable  moment,  - 
when  wild,  armed  men  first  raised  their  strongest 
aloft  on  their  buckler  throne  ;  and  with  clanging 
armour. and  hearts,  eaid  solemnly;  Be  thou  our 
acknowledged  Strongest !  In  suoh  acknowledged 
Strongest  (well  named  King,  KUnning^  Canning, 
or  man  that  was  able)  what  a  symbol  sbone  now 
for  them^^gnifieant  witb  the  destinies  of  the 
world  1  A  sjrmbd  of.  true  guidance  in  return  Ibr 
living  obedience ;  properly  ^  he  know  it,  tbe  prime 
want  of  man.  '  A  symbol  which  might  be  called 
sacred ;  for  is  there  not  in  reyercnee  for  what  ie 
better  than  we,  an  indestructible  sartedness  7  On 
which  ground,  too,  it  was  well  said  there  ky  tn  the 
acknowledged  Strongest  a  divine  right ;  as  eurely 
there  might  in  the  Strongest,  whether  ackno^ledf. 
^d  or  not,  considering  who  made  him  strong.  And 
so  in  the  midst  of  confunion,  and  unutterable  in. 
congruitfes  (as  all  growth  is  confused)  did  this  of 
Royalty,  with  Loyalty  environing  it,  spring  up,  and 
grow  mysteriously,  subduing  and  assimilating  (for 
a  priqciple  of  life  was  in  it)  ;  UJl  it  also  had  gtowa 
world'great,  and  was  among  the  main  facts  of  oor 
modem  existence.'— fVendl  RetoUUiotu  vol, 
13. 


up. 


Once  more^ 

'  But  if  man  has,  in  all  ,ages,  had  enough  to  en. 
counter,  there  has,  in  most  oiviltaed  ages,  been  an 
inward  force  vouchsafed  him,  whereby  thepreesure 
of  things  outward  might  be  withstood.    Obstrue. 


tion  abounded ;  bm  raitb  also  was  not  wantiar. 
It  is  by  Faith  that  man  removes  nHHmtains ;  wIuIb 
ho  had  Faith,  his  limbs  might  be  weary  with  toiL 
ing,  his  back  galled  with  bearing  ;"  btiX  the  heart 
within  him  was  peaceable  and  resolved.  In  the 
thickest  gloom  there  burnt  a  lamp  to  guide  him. 
If  he  struggled  and  sufieied,  he  felt  that  it  eveo 
should  bo  so ;  knew  for  what  he  was  suffering  and 
struggling.  Faith  crave  him  an  inward  willingness ; 
a  world  of  strength  wherewith  to  front  a  worl^  of 
difficulty.  The  true  wretchedness  lita  here ;  that 
tbe  difficulty  remain  and  the  st^qfth  be  lo^i  tbsi 
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pain.  cftDDot.  relieve  itielf  in  free  effort;  tbat  we  t  the  child  onoe  more  ioolu  qp  to   its  parent, 
have  the  labour,  and  ^'nt^^^J^^JiJinKJ^*^-,  Faith  [^^^  j^^  p^^^  ^  ^  g^^j^^  ^^^  ^  q^^^  ^ 


rttrengthetis  110,  enlightens  nv  for  all  eadeayoure  and 
emlurance  ;  with  Faith  we  ead  do  iH.  and  dare  all, 
and  lift  itMlf  has  a  thousand  tumea  b4en  jo^fiuUy 
given  awav.     But  the eumof  man*8  mia^ry  ia evhn 
this,  that  he  feels  himaelf  qruehed  under  the  Jug. 
gemaut's  wheels,  and  knows  that, Juggernaut  is  no 
divinity,  but  a  dead,  mechanical  idol.    Now  thia  is 
eapeeiatly  the  misery  which  has  fallen  on  man  in 
our  era.      Belief— -faitb^i^as   weR-nigh   vanifthed 
tpom  the  world.    The  youth  on  awakening  in  this 
wondereus  Ainiverse  no  longer  finds  a  competent 
theory  of  its  wonders.    Time  was  when,  if  he  ask- 
ed himself,  What  is  man ;  what  are  the  duties  of 
man?  the  answer  stood  ready  written  for  him.  But 
now  the  aneient  gronnd-plah  of  the  AU  belies  itself 
when  brought  hi  to  contact  with  reality.     Mother 
Church  has,  to  the  nioet,  become  a  superannuated 
stepmother,  whose  lessons  go  disregarded,  or  are 
apumed  at,  and  scornfully  gainsayed.    For  young 
Valor  and  thirst  of  action  no  ideal  Chivalry  invites 
to  heroism,  iprescribes  what  is  heroic  :  the  old  ideal 
of  Manhood  has  grown  obsolete,  and  the  new  is  still 
invisible  to  us,  and  we  (rrope  after  it  in  darkness, 
one  clutching  this  phantom,  another  ihat ;'  Wer- 
terism,  Byronism,  even  Brumtnellism,  each  has  its 
day.    For  Contemplation  and  love  of  Wisdom  no 
Cloister  now  opens  its  religious  shades ;  the  Tinker 
must,  in  all  senses,  wander  homeless,  too  often  aim- 
less, looking  up  to  Heaven  which  is  dead  for  him, 
I'ound  to  an  Earth  which  is  deaf.    Action,  in  those 
M  days,  was  easy^  was  voluntary/  for  the  divine 
Worth  of  human  things  lay  acknowledged  :  Spcco- 
tatSon  was  wholesome,  for  it  ranged  itself  as  the 
handmaid  of  Action  ;  what  could  not  so  range  it- 
•elf  died  out  by  its  natural  death,  by  neglect^ 

*  Loyalty  still'  hallowed  obedience,  and  made 
rule  noble :  there  was  still  something'  to  be  loyal 
to :  the  Godlike  stood  embodied  under  many  a 
symbol  in  man's  interest  and  business ;  the  finite 
shadowed  forth  the  infinite ;  eternity  looked  through 
time.  l*he  life  of  man  was  encompassed  and  over- 
canopied  by  a  glory  of  heaven :  even  as  his  dwell- 
ing, place  by  the  azure  vault.  How  cbanged  in 
these  new  days  !  Truly  it  may  be  said  the  Divin- 
ity has  withdrawn  from  the  earth  ;  or  veils  himself 
in  that  wide  wasting  whirlwind  of  a  departing  era, 
wherein  the  fewest  can  discern  his  goinffs.  Not 
€rodhea4,  but  an  iron,  ignoble  citde.  of  Necessity 
embraces  all  tbinga ;  binds  the  youth  of  these 
times  into  a  sluggish  thrall,  or  else  czasperateil  him 
into  a  rebel.  Heroic  action  is  paralysed ;  ^for  what 
works  now  remain  unqnestionable  with  hiin  7  At 
the  fisrv^d  period  when  his  whole  nature  cries 
aloud  for  action,  there  is  nothing  sacred  under 
whose*  banner  he  can  act;  the  course,  and  kind, 
and  conditions  of  free  «ction,  are  all  but  undisoov- 
erable.  2)oubt storms  in  on. him  through  eveiy 
avenue;  inquiries  of  the  deepest,  painfullest  sort 
must  be  engaged  with  ;  and  the  invincible  energy 
of  young  years  waster  ittfelf  in  sceptical,  suicidal 
cavillings ;  in  passionate  **  qnestkming*  of  destiny," 
wkereto  no  answer  willbetetumed.'— AfiMtfi^mes, 
vol.  iii.  p.  76. 


the  Qhurch,  and.  the  Church  to  God,  aad 
still  as  the  eye  afceods  through  all  these 
stages,  it  beholds  in  each  a  shadow  aod  a 
symbol,  aud  a  presence  of  that  Power*  from 
which  all   other  power  fiowa^Society  can- 
not exist.     It  does  not  exist  at  present.     So* 
ciety  is  ^ion  ;  the   union  of  many  in  one. 
(f  there  be  no  union,  there  is  no  society  ;  no 
more  than  there  is  union  in  a  heap  of  sand. 
Like  atoms  of  sand,  men  are  ^now  toet  to- 
gether; huddled  in  houses  by  tho  chance 
of  birth ;  thrown  up  as  in  heaps  into  large 
towas;  by  a  thousand  sepiMrate  eddies — ^by 
avarice,  or  want,  or  caprice  ;  not  bound  to- 
gether, but  only  not  falling  apart,  in  so-call- 
ed kingdoms,  because  walls  of  dead  matter 
hold  them  in^-^as :  mountains,  rivers,  or  seaa 
— or  a  foreign  fonce,  or  the  mere  absence  of 
a  dissolving  power ;  and  saved  Worn  split- 
ting off  into  innumerable  fragments  of  reli-i 
gious  dissent,  not  because  the  Church  is  the 
centre  of  their  affections  and  duty*  but  be* 
cause  their  interest,  or  conceit,  or  ignorance, 
or  indolence,  keeps  •  them    each  in  their 
place;  .  Society  ~  therefore  is  gone.     It  is 
now  lying  like  a  long  buried  corpse*- which 
the  air  has  not  yet  reached,  and  its  linea- 
ments seem  perfect,   and  the  body  sound  : 
but  if  it  should  please  Qod  in  his  anger  by 
some  shock  to  lay  it  bare^  it  will  crumble  to 
dust.     Let .  the  state   withhold  its  artificial 
8^pport  from  the  Church,  and,  with  the  ex* 
xeption  of  that  large  por^tion  which  is  begin- 
ning to  be  impregnated  and  held  together  by 
a'  true  revivifying  spirit,  (he  body  which 
call$  itself  the  Church  will  fall  to  pieces. 
Let  a  foreign  invader  attack  the  State,  and 
we  alniost  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  9tan« 
dard  roubd   which   the  nation  would   rally. 
Hold  oMt  the  pipmise  of  cheap  bread  to  the 
starving  thousands  of  Birmingham  and  Man*" 
Chester,  and  you  see  at  once  the  rent  nnd 
gap,  which  ^is  widening   between  the  two 
arms  of  our  social  strength,  agriculture  and 
manufacture.    Let  any  social  or  political 
movement  give  the  signal,  and  the  young 
are  ready  to   rise  against  the  old,  children 
against   parents,    tenants  against  landlord, 
pupil  against  teacher,  subject  against  king. 
We  ask  if  this  be  false  Mf  union,  where 
even  it  s^eenos  to  exist,  is  not  based  both  by. 


Passages  such  as  these,  even  mixed  as 
they  are  with  errors,  may  redeem  them  by 
the  deep  sense  which  they  exhibit  of  truth, 
and  ofthat  spirit  of  faith  by  which  only  (he 
human  mind  can  grasp  truth.  And  until 
once  more  the  principle  of  faith  be  restored, 
we  do  agree  with  Mr.  Carlyle  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  this  country  or  this  age.     Until 


theorists  and  in  practice  upon  self-interest— 
if  suchan  union  is  union  at  all-^ifit  be  likely  to 
continue^  when  an  external  convulsion  shall, 
occur  to  give  each  particle  a  separate  bias  t 
And  who  .will  venture  to  say  that  such  a 
convulsion  may  not  shake  us  to  the  centre 
to-morrow  T 

Society  therefore  scarcely  exists;    but 
with  society  all    is  perilled-^just  as  e^^nr 
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ymb  of  the  body,  jutC  at  the  IHb,  aDd  mind, 
and  all  the' powers  and  treasures  of  the 
mind  are  perilled  on  that  vital  spirit,  which 
permeates  every  part,  and  holds  them  all  to- 
gether. '  Truth  goes— for  how  can  truth  be 
preserved  except  in  combinations  of  men? 
and  how  be  imbibed,  without  reverence  to 
place  the  learner  zX  the  foot  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  teacher  at  the  foot,  not  only  of  God, 
but  of  a  human  power  in  society  as  the  tip- 
pointed  representative 'of  God,  which  may 
guarantee  as  certain  knowredge  what  else 
is  only  opinion,  and  may  check  the  errors 
of  the  individual,  by  whom  the  truth  would 
be  corrupted  ?  Affection  gpes ;  fbr  in  order 
to  love,  man  must  have  an  object  to  love, 
and  that  object  must  be  a  person,  and  that 
person  perfect;  nothing  but  an  embodied 
person  in  the  shapcf  of'a  society  can  present 
to  us  an  Image  of  greatness,  goodness,  and 
wisdom^  to  which  man  may  devote  his  heart 
and  soul,  as  patriots  have  died  for  their 
Country,  and  martyrs  for  their  Ghurch* 
Education  goes ;  for  whatjndtvidual  mad 
can  presume  to  educate  7  Who  has  the  au- 
thority—who has  the  power — who  will  even 
have  the  will  ^oir  the  courage,  upon  his  own 
personal  respon8ibHi^y,  to  undertake  the 
moulding  and  shaping  of  human  souls — 
those  centres  of  infinite  action,  and  inheritors 
of  infinite  existence — unless  he  has  Society 
to  support  him  t  But  with  education  all 
else  is  lost.  Art,  and  commerce,  and  manu- 
facture, and  peace,  and  comfort,*  wealth  and 
property,  life  and  limb — what  are  to  become 
of  these,  when  truth  and  affection,  and  obe- 
dience, and  education  are  lost ;  and  nothing 
remains  but  brute  force  'in  the  ruler  to  keep 
down  brute  fbrce  in  the  subject  ? 

Faith,  therefore,  must  be  restored;  but 
how  7  And  here  it  is  that  We  begin  to  dis- 
cern, that,  with  all  the  truth  and  warm-heart- 
edness, and  sound  practical  observations, 
which  appeair  in  so  many  parts  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyie's  speculations,  there  is,  somewhere,  or 
another,  something  boUow  and  unsound, 
which  cannot  be  trusted.  He  is  a  specimen 
of  a  naturally  good  and  gifted  man,  thrown 
up  from  the  bottom  of  a  corrupted  society, 
almost  by  a  caprice  of  nature,  and  struggling 
by  his  own  efforts  to  support  himself,  but 
^•fnggling  in  vain.  He  requires,  as  aH'good 
and  wise  men  must  require,  the  spirit  of 
faHh;  of  childlike,  obedient,  affectionate, 
docile  reverence  to  man,  as  to  the  minister 
of  Grod*  He  requires  it  both  for  himself  and 
for  Society.  He  is  searching  around  in  the 
world  for  objects  on  which  this  feeling  may 
fasten.  He  has  never  heard,  or  never  lis- 
tened to  the  only  voice  which  can  give  him 
what  hie  wants;  to  those  nobler  strains  of 
Christian  wisdom  which  once  were  the  com-i  are  lost,  will  they  endure  theiniseries  of  life ; 


mon  vok^  of  Christendom,  and  in  England, 
even  during  the  worst  of  ttrtnea,  were  never 
wholly  sileaoed  Tet  he  afifocfcs  to  lo(^  round 
on  other  gifted  minds,  who  have  encaged  and 
failed  in  the  samie  pursuit,  and  minks  thai 
he  htmsielf  has  succeeded  :— 

^  *  Hard,  for  most  part,  M  the  iSkte  of  mefa  boUa 
men':  the  harder  the  noUer  they  are.  In  dim  foro- 
castingB  wreetlee  within  them  the  divine  idea  of  the 
world,  yet  will  nowhere  vividly  reveal  itaelf.  They 
have  to  realise  a  worakip  for.theaMelvee,  or  live  un- 
wonhjppinff.  The  godlike  hu  vanished  from  the 
world;  and  they,  by  the  strong  ery  of  their  foal*n 
agony,  like  true  wonder.wbrkers,  must  again  evoke 
its  presence.  This  miracle  is  their  appointed  task, 
which  they  most  accompli^,  or  die  wretchedly  s 
this  miracfe  hasr  been  accomplished  by  such,  hut 
not  in:  our  land;,  our  land.,j«t  knowa  not  of.it. 
Behold  a  Byron*  in  melodious  tcmes,  **  cursing  his 
day  :**  Jie  mistakes  earth-born,  passbnats  desire  for 
heaven-inspired  free-will ;  without  heavenly  load. 
star  rushes  madly  into  the.daoce  of  meteorie  I'ghts 
that  hover  on  l&e  mad  maelstrom,  and  goes  down 
among  its  eddies.  Here  a  Shelley,  filling  the  earth 
with  an  inarticulate  wail,  like  the  infinite^  inarticu- 
late  grief  and  weeping  of  forsaken  inflnts.  A  ^no- 
ble Frederick  Schlegel,  stupified.  in  that  fearful  lone. 
Ilness,  as  of  a  silenced  battlefield,  flies  >aok'to  Ca. 
tholicism,  ^he  should  have  said  ropery,]  as  a  chil4 
might  to  its  slain  mother's  bosom,  and  cling  -there. 
In  lower  regions,  how  many  a  poor  Haalitt  must 
wander  on  God's  verdant  earth,  like  the  unblest  on 
burning  deserts,  passionately  dig  wells,  and  draw 
up  only  the  dry  quicksand ;  believe  that  he  is  seek- 
ing truth,  yet  only  wrestle  among^endleas  aophismi, 
doing  desperate  battle,  as  with  spectre  hosts,  tad 
die  and  ma'ke  no  sign!' — Mi9ceUanie§^  voL.iii. 
p.  79.      .  ^ 

Mr.  Carlyle  puts  together  men  who  had 
little  in  common^some  of  these  were  minds 
of  great  power,  others  mere  weak  victims  of 
vanity ;  and  the  whole  passage  i^  awkwardly 
and  fancifully  expressed  ;  hut  it  is  true,  and 
it  expresses  a  great  fact  and  problem  in  the 
pre.sent  day.  Given  a  man  of  thought,  and 
energy,  and  feeling,  how.  can  he  exist  in  a 
state  of  things  in  which  faith  has  perished 
from  the  world  ?  And  this  forms  the  first 
port  of  what  Mr.  CarlyJe  has  called  <  the 
condition' df  England  questioa'  What  is  to 
become  of  her  poor  is  one  thing,  but  what 
U)  to  become  of  her  great,  and  good,  and 
gifted  men,  without  whom  nothing  can  be 
hoped  for  the  poor,  is ,  to  be  settled  first. 
What  will  those  minds  do  which  are  long- 
ing and  strugglifig  after  truth,-  when  the 
principle  has  been  publicly  recognised,  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  world ;  that  all  is 
opinion  and  fancy ;  that  reality  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  mani  How  will  they  feel, 
when  they  look  around  them  with  a.  heart 
full  of  love,  ready  to  revere,  self-distrusting, 
and  self-denying  \  and  when  all  the  powers 
above  them  refuse  to  be  loved,  or  reverenced, 
or  obeyed,  by  declaring  themselves  human, 
not  divine  7  How,  when  truth  and  obedience 
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those  miseries  whieh,  sooner  or  later,  nnist 
come  npoti  all,  and  ^ich,  if  faith  and  love 
are  not  in  the  heart,  will  tnrnjt  to  madness! 
And  when  the  leaders  of  4he  world  are  gone 
mad,  what  isto  become  of  their  followers  ? 
Those  who  have  read  what  Plato  wrote  of 
a  case  and  "of  times  like  these,**  will  recall 
what  he  declared,  that  without  *  a  mirsiGle 
from  heaven  such  a  man  could  not  be  saved ;' 
that > his  very  virtues  would  destroy  him;' 
that  even  with  a  miracle  to  saife  hifn,  when 
he  looked  round  upon  the  doubts,  and  sins, 
and  folliefs-of  the  World, « like  a  wretch  who 
had  fallen  among  wjld  beasts/  and  *saw  no 
one  to  aid  and  to  save  htm,  and  no  hope  of 
saving  his  fellows,  it  would  be  well  if  he 
conld  only  withdraw  himself  from  the  tumult, 
and  find  some  little  wall  of  shelter  while  the 
storm  and  whirlwind  passed  by  him.^and 
at  last  could  He  down  in  the  grave  without 
achieving  any  great  act,  with  only  one  con 
soiation,  that  no  great  crime  was  on  his  coo- 
science.  '  For  man,'  continues  Plato,  *  can 
not  beeome  great  or  good  without  a  great 
and  good  society  to  nurtni'e  him/  and  to  be 
bis  refuge  from  the  evils  of  a  world  witboat 
faith.  And  let  us  tbank  God,  in  this  country 
sucli  a  refuge  is  still  preserved  to  us.  There 
IS  yet  a  body  in  the  world  who  still  hold  fast 
the  bcWef  that  there  is  truth  in  the  world,  and 
a  power  upon  earth  more  than  human, 
though  hidden  under  the  form  of  man ;.  nnd 
-  who  can  interpret  the  struggle  between  evil 
and  good,  with  which  the -world  is- distracted, 
so  as  to  engender  not  despair,  butpatience, 
and  energy,  and  hope,  and  a^ection. 

But  where  has  Mr.  Cdrlyle  found  refuge  ? 
and  what  is  hi»  prescription  against  the 
madness  which  his  own  voice  prophecies 
for  men  like  himself. 

U  is  hard  to  trace  and  put  together  bis 
theory,  scattered  as  it  is  in  strange,  odd 
fragments  through  his jscvcrral  writings  f  but 
it  is  the  result  of  importations  from  Germa* 
ny ;  and  it  well  deserves  attention,  from  its 
close  analogy  to  the  '  Pantheistic  system, 
which  was  raised  up  under  similar  circum- 
stances, for  a  ^imilftr  purpose,  in  the  first 
centuries  of  Christianity,  and  Qnder  which, 
for  a  time  at  least — a  very  short  time-^— 
many  gifted  heathens  aUempted  to  shelter 
themselves,  instead  of  taking  refuge  in  the 
Church^ 

Mr.  Carlyle  does  not  deny  a  God  ;  far 
from  it.  His  whole  sysfem  is  religious. 
Without  a  Power  infinite  in  goodness  and 
wisdom,  the  first  want  of  his  nature  .would 
be  unsupplied.  In  this  he  is  right;  and  he 
is  right  in  laying  the  foundations  of  belief 
not  in  evidences  and  logic,  but  in  an  \nspi* 
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ration  of  the  heart.  Bf  idence  and  logic  m&y 
prove,  but  can  never  teach  the  exbtenceof 
a  Grod,  much  less  his  attributes.^  They 
ou^ht,  perhaps,  to  teach  it^  if  men  were 
made  of  intellect,  and  intellect' alone.  But 
man  has  a  heart  as  well  as  a  head ;  and  his 
heart  is  made  to  move,  ahd  his  head  to 
check  and  control  him  ;  and  when  men  ap* 
peal  to  the  head  to  make  him  move,  their 
blunder  is  the  same  as  if,  when  the  carriage 
islo  start,  they  should  carefully  take  off  the 
horses  and  put  on  the  drag. 

Mr.  GaTlyle  has  reached  a  still  farther 
step  in  the  road  to  truth.  Every  man,  even 
in  this  day,  save  the  fool,  believes  in  a  God  ; 
and  believing^  IB  a  Qod,  he  must  at  least  pro* 
fess  to  worship  hinH.  But  the  real  struggle 
of  wilfulness  still  reoHiias ;  and  even  reli» 
gion  strives  to  emaDcipa.te,  itself  from  re- 
straint by  denying  the  interposition  of  man 
as  a  divinely-constituted  authority  b^ween 
his  fellow-beiags  and  God.,  Governments 
and  priestbooda^aDe  lield  to  be  human  contri* 
vances,  and  huinaai  only.  As  human,  they 
may  be  changed  at  will,  suspended,  or  cash- 
iered ;  and  the  individual  is  thus  left  alone 
with  bis  Maker ;  and  as  his  leaker  is  not 
visible,  nor  acts  with  miraculous  interposi- 
tions,  i\kQ"  individual  feels  no  restraint,  and 
may  indulge  himself  at  he  chooses.  What 
says  Mr.  Carlyle  ?     ' 

*  Tra«  it  is  that  in  theM  days  men  can  tlo  almott 
all  things,  only  not  obey.  True,  likewise,  that 
>^ho8<>  cannot  obey,  cannot  be  free,  etIU  less  bear 
rule  :  he  that  is  the  inferior  of  nothings,  can  be  the 
superior  of  nothing,  the  equal  of  nothing.  Never, 
theless,  believe  not  that  man  has  lost  his  faculty  of 
Reverence;  that  if  it  slumber  in  him,  it  has  gone- 
dead.  Painful  for  man  is  that  nme  rebellious  In- 
dependence, when  ^it  has  become  inevitable ;  only 
in  loring  companionship  with  bis  fellows  does  he 
feel  safe  ;  "only  in  revereoUy  bowing  down  before 
the  Higher  does  he  feel  himself  exalted. '  Or  what 
if  the  character  of  our  so  troublous  era  lay  even  in 
this  :  that  man  had  forever  csist  away  fear,  which 
is  the  lower;  but  hot  yet  risen  into  pe/ennial  Reve- 
rence, which  is  the  higher^  and  highest  ?  Mean- 
while, observe  with  joy,  so  eunni]B|rlj,has  Nature 
ordered  it,  that  whatsoever  man  ought  to  obey,  he 
cannot  but  obey.  Before  no  faintest  relation  of  the 
Godlike  did  he  ever  stand  irreverent ;  least  of  all 
when  the  Godlike  showed  itself  revealed  in  l^is  fel. 
low-man.  Thus  is  there  a  true  reli|riout  Loyalty 
for  evel'  rooted  in  his  heart ;  nay  in  all  ages*,  even 
in  our8»  it  manifests  itlwlf  as  a  more  or  less  orthodox 
Hero^tDorahip,  In  which  fact — that  Hero-worsiiip 
exists;  has  existed,  and  Will  for  ever  exist  onivenNU- 
ly  among  man^tind,  mayest  thou  discei^the  cor. 
nisr-stone  of  living  rock,  whereon  all  pulilics  for  the 
remotest  time  may  stand  secure.' — Sarlor  Xesar. 
tua,  p.  259 ;  see  also  MUcetlaniei,  vol.  iv.  p.  377. 

So  all  good  and  wise  men  have  felt  and 
spoken.  Man  must  have  men  ta  reTerence 
as  well  as  God.  But  where  are  they  to  be 
found?  As  men-^as  mere  mortal,  fleshly 
creatures— men  cannot  be  reverenced;  if 
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anytbiog* higher'  be  fouad  in  themi  it  musi 
come  from  God — aod  therefore  it  is  only  es 
divine,  as  coonected  with  or  partaking  in 
the  Deity,  that  man  can  he  worshipped. 
Homer's  heroes,  ihereibre,  and  Eastern 
Priesthoods,  and  Alexandrian  philosophers, 
and  Roman  emperors,  and  Christian  saints, 
and  Ciiristian  monarchs,  and  heathen  poeu, 
all  bore  the  name  of  the  deity  stamped  in 
soDie  form  upon  them*  They  were  *  god- 
like,* or  the  '  sons  of  gods/  or  '  divine,'  or 
*  deified,'  or  *  inspired,'  or  armed  with  power 
by  the  *  grace  of  God.'  But  here  again 
man's  wilfulness  struggles  to  escape  from 
the  Ww  of  obedience.  How  shall  he  dis- 
<;ern  the  Divine  ?  All  that  is  divine  must 
be  revered,  must  bo  obeyed ;  but .  what,  is 
divine?  And  it  is. here  that  Mr*  Carlyle, 
like  the  multitude,  has  gone  wrong.  All 
talent,;  we  know,  ail  goodness,  all  truths,  all 
warmth  of  hearty  strength  of  self  denial,. 
energy  of  purpose,  power  of  art  and  of  sci- 
ence, come  from  God.  Those  men,  then, 
it  is  supposed,  are  to  be  our>guide8  and  our 
rulers  in  whom  these  gifis  are  found. 

*  The  obIt  title  wherein  I,  with  confidonce,  Irtice 
eternity  is  that  of  Killer.  Koni^  (King),  ancientlj 
Konning,  meuis  Kenning  (Cunning),  or  what  is 
the  Mune  thing,  Oan-ning.  Ever  must  the  Sove. 
reign  of  Manlund  be  fitly  entitled  King.  Well 
abo  was  it  written  by  theologians--*  king  rules  by 
divine  right.  He  carries  in  him  an  authority  from 
God,  or  map  will  never  give  it  him.  Can  I  chooee 
m^  own  King  7  1  can  ebooee  my  own  King  Pop. 
injay,  and  play  what  farce  or  tragedy  I  may  with 
him ;  but  be  who  is  to  be  my  Ruler,  whoFo  will  la 
to  be  higher  than  my  will,  was  chosen  for  me  in 
Heaven.  Neither  except  in  such  obedience  to  the 
Heaven-chosen  is  Freedom  00  much  as  conceiva- 
ble/ 


Most  true  and  most  catholiel  It  is  the 
▼ery  language  which  the  Church  uses-— the 
Tery  principle  on  which  her  claims  must 
rest  for  belief  and  obedience.  But  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  made  no  acknowledgement  of 
k$r  coinnussion.  He  has  hi9  saints,  and 
martyrs,  his  religion  and  priests,  his  worship 
and  his  temples,  but  they  are  chosen  by^ 
himself;  and  whom  has  he  chosen?  Goethe 
— Richter — Shakspeare — Burns  I ! !  GoSthe 
above  all !  These  are  his  heroes  and  saints  I 
whpm  he  would  hold  up  as  models  an'l 
guides— in  whom  he  recognises  the  divine — 
out  of  whom  he  would  construct  a  new 
worlds  and  pnri^  the  old.  The  Romanist 
leaves  our  Lord,  and  chooses  his  tutelary 
saint ;  and  his  tutelary  ssint  becomes  at  last 
a  stock,  or  stone,  a  morsel  of  rag,  a  bit  of 
bone.  The  Puritan  leaves  his  parish  priest 
and  cathoiu:  Church,  and  follows*  his  own 
chosen  preaoher ;  an|i  in  a  short  time  tinkers 
and  cobblers*  madmen  and  fools,  seize  on  the 
pulpit,  and  still,  they  areibllowed  apd  obey. 


ed.  Mr.  Carlyle,  toot  has  chosen  hie  idols ; 
and  of  uU  the  objects  of  worship  to  which 
a  great  and  good  man  might  be  inclined,  be 
has  probably  chosen  the  strangest. 

it  is^  painful  but,  most  instructive  specta- 
cle. Not  th«t  he  has  failed  (in  most-instan- 
ces, at  least)  to  select  minds  which  the  com- 
mon language  of  tlte  world  would  call  great, 
and  the  power  of  their  faculties  almost  dir 
vine.  But  that  the  jniere  power  of  ari^  how- 
ever varied,  univecsiilY  unsophisti<2ated,  and 
reflective  of  the  realities  of  life,  should  be  the 
object  of  a  language  and  an  admiration  such 
as  Mr.  CarlyTe  wastes  upon  Go6tho,  to  a 
Christian  must  seem  strange.  It  would  al- 
most betoken  a  diseased. mind.*  Does  Mr* 
Carlyle  reflect  that  man,  as  -  man,  has  Uule 
or  nothing  which  we  cap  reverence  consis- 
tently,  permanently,  infinitely  ;  und  consist- 
ent, perinauf  nt,  and  infinite  must  be  the  love 
and  worship,  which  is  to  fill  Our  hearte?.  It 
is  only  as  the  minister  of  God,  as  bearing 
His  commissioQ,  as>  acting  in  His  name— ^ 
not  in  the  name  or  .character  of  9ian-HM>t 
for  any  qualities  which  man.  could  call  his 
own,  that  heroes — the  greatest  and  best  of 
heroes — can  be,  in  Mr.  Carjyle's  language, 
worshipped.  How«  then,  is  this  commission 
to  be  preyed  t  By  the  possession  of  talent^ 
pfiectiou,  power  of  mind?  But  who  is  to 
judge  of  tkese  ?  Who  can  appreciate  them 
but.the  good  and  the  wise?  Who  can  even 
discern  then)  but  the  few  I  Who  can  retain 
in  ihcm .  such  uniform  superiority  that  tlie 
sceptre  shall  not  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
each  hotir  ond  vacillate  with  every  change 
of  caprice  in  the  worshipper,  or  0/  intel- 
lect in  the  idol?  And  are  these  really 
divine?  Divine  in  one  sense  they  mtist 
be,  for  all  things  come  from  God. 
But  God'5  works  are  some  of  them  capable^ 
by  I  lis  permission,  of  being  turned  against 
Him^elf»  and  made  the  instrument  of  eviL 
The  power  of  a  tyrant  is  divine  in  one  sense. 
Is  it  therefore  to  be  worshipped?  The  cle* 
verness  of  Voltaire  was  in  one  way  the  gift 
of  G^d.  Was  Vokaire,  therefore,  a  hero  ? 
The  very  spirits  of  evil — if  Mr.  Carlyle 
believes  in  such — st  any  rate  the  plague,  and 
tempest,  and  famine,  the  withering  blast  that 
kills  the  bodies  ^f  nations,  and  the  wither- 
ing scepticism  that  destroys  their  souls — 
the  so-called  civilization  which  has  peopled 
England  with  a  population  of  Socialists  and 
Chartists — the  arts  which  pander  to  the  low- 
est passions  pf  the  lowest  brutes  that  walk 
in  the  shape  of  men — the  legislative  fanati- 
ciiim  of  years,  which  has  converted  Irelandt 
unhappy  Ireland  !  into  apest«-house  of  starv- 
atk>n— all  these  bear  upon  them  some  stamps 
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of  a  divine  origfin,  jnst  as  the  h^hest  facuf- 
tiea  of  our  nature.  They  exist  in  the  crea- 
tion and  by  the  permission  of  an  Almighty 
God ;  and  are  they,  therefore,  to  be  rever- 
enced as  hi$  work  and  Ai>  ministers?  This 
must  be  sc — unless  some  other  distinction 
can  be  drawn  than  mere  power,  or  the  ro. 
cognition  of  them  by  man  as  eomething 
greater  than  himself.  No !  Be  assured 
God  has  not  left  us  to  judge  what  ia  really 
divine — to  discern  His  true  ministers,  His 
authentic  commission  by  the  light  of  our  own 
blind  eyes  and  our  own  corrupted  hearts. 
He  has  given  other  signs  by  which  to  know 
them — signs  which  neither, the  ignorant  can 
mistake,  nor  the  immoral  confound,  nor  tl>e 
child  fail  te discern.  In  all  his  dealings  with 
man  God  has  remembered  that  if  man  be  a 
spirit,  he  has  also  a  body  ;  and  his  body  at 
beginning  of  life,  and  to  the  very  end  of  life, 
except  it  has  been  subdued  and  killed  by 
discipline  and  selMehial,  is  the  ruler  of  his 
existence.^  Through  the  body,  therefore,  and 
the  senses — ^through  outward  visible  signs — 
through  historical  testimony  to  facts  which 
men  '  have  seen  and  heard' — not  either 
through  our  conscience  or  our  understanding, 
does  God  address  to. us  his  will.  Thusniira- 
cl^s  designated  our  Lord — thus  voices  and 
appearances  were  coupled  with  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit — thus  a  visible  Church 
was  established  with  palpable  symbols  for  its 
sacraments,  ordained  rhuai  for  its  service, 
appointed  places  for  its  worship — ^thus  the 
Apostles  were  sent  out  to  declare,  not 
what  they  thought  right  or  good  but  what 
they  had  Mttn  and  heard — thus  an  exter- 
nal dommisaion  is  claimed  for  their  succes- 
sors ;  and  upon  that  external  commission, 
proved  as  we  should  prove  any  other  mai^ 


or  other  deified  mortal,  will  tarn  out  to  be  a 
mortal  at  last — a  •'Sham,'  an  *  impostor'  in 
some  way  or  another,  when  weak  human 
nature  sinks  beneath  some  trial,  or  the  wor- 
shipper's  own  heart  loses  its  inclination  to 
worsfhfp ;  and  although  the  divine  still  re- 
main in  the  world,  it  will  appear  no  longer 
in  the  person  of  man.  And  then,  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  himself  has  warned  us  again  and 
again,  society  will  fall  to  pieces;  and  the 
social  afTectiops  of  the  individual  will  perish 
likewise.  Love  to  home,  and  country,  and 
Churchy  reverence  to  prie8is»  loyalty  to. 
Kiqgs,  all  must  die  away ;  and  the  man  who 
can  s^e  in  man  nothing  but  ^a^ham  and  a 
lie,*  and  who  still  wbuld  have  an  object  for 
worship,  will  find  hin>self  alone  with  God, 

And  what  notion  will  he  form  of  God  ? 
We  do  not  ask  what  dfiy-dreoTTvOf  a  luxuri- 
ous fancy  may  float  before  him  when  he 
6rsi  opens  his  eyes,  before  the  world  has 
seared  his  heart  and  blighted  his  hopes, 

•  Thiu  enciTcled  by  the  mygtery  of  exittence,  tm- 
dcr  the  deep  heavenly  firmament,  waited  on  by 
the  Torn'  golden  seasons,  with  their  vicissitudes  of 
contrfbation  (for  even  grim  winter  brought  its  skait. 
ing.matches  and  shooting-matches,  its  snow.itormB, 
and  Christmas  oarols),  did  the  child  sit  and  learn. 
These  things  were  the 'alphabet  whereby  in  after- 
times  he  was  to  syllable  and  partly  read  the  grand 
volume  of  the  world.  What  matters  It  whether 
such  alphabet  be  in  large  gilt  letters,  or  In  small 
ungilt  ones,  so  you  have  an  eye  to  reiid  it  T  '  For 
him,  eager  to  leajn,  the  very  act  of  looking  thereon 
was  a  blessedness  that  gilded  kli.  His  existence 
was  a  bright  Boflelement  of  joy,  out  of  which,  as  in 
Prosperous  island^  wonder  after  wonder  bodied  itself 
forth  to  teach  by  charming.' — Sartor  Remrt,,  p. 
101. 

Mr.  Gariyle  knows  full  that  this  dreaming 
is  a  dreaming,  and  cannot  last. 

Nevertheless  I  were  bat  a  vain  dreamer  to  say. 


ieroffactj  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  that  even  then  my  felicity  wu  perfect.  I  had, 
ihe  Catholic  Church  does  rest  her  divme 
authority.  Here  is  the  great  stumbling-block 
on  which  Mr.  Carlyle,  Jike  all  rationalists, 
has  sfumbled  and  fallen.  He  has  misunder- 
stood the  value  of  ybrms — ^has  misinterpreted 
the  dealings  of  God  with  man — has  miscon- 
ceived the  nature  itself  of  man — and  with 
all  his  eloquent  defence  of  faith  and  devo- 
tion, and  his  zeal  for  taking  man's  heart  and 
thought  of  himself  and  fixing  it  on  another 
Beinff,  and  that  being  God^he  has  all  the 
time  been  indulging  his  own  will — worship- 
ping only  what  he  chose  lo  wors.iip— bowing 
down  before  an  idol  which  he  created  him- 
self—and  precisely  like  the  nation  at  large, 
professing  to  give  himself  up  to  be  govern- 
ed by  another,  and  only  reserving  to  himself 
the  privilege  of  governing  his  governorr 

And  what  is  to  be  the  issue  ?  First,  that 
his  tdol  will  fail  him.*  Man  after  man, 
whether  mighty  poet,  or  deep  philosopher. 


onoe  ibr  all,  come  down  from-  heaven  into  lbs 
earth  Among  tho  rambow-rolomw  that  glowed  on 
my  horizon,  even  in  childhood,  a  dark  ring  of  care, 
as  yet  no  thicker  than  a  thread,  mad  often'  qvite 
oveishonc  ^  yet  always  it  re-appeared,  nay,  ever 
waziog  bioader  and  broader,  till  in  after-years  it  al- 
most overshadowed  mj  whole  canopy,  and  threat- 
ened  to  engulph  me  in  final  night.  It  was  the  ring 
of  Necessity,  whereby  we  are  all  begirt.  ,  Happy 
he  for  whom  a  kind  heavenly  sun  brightens  it  into 
a  ring  of  duty,  and  plays  rouhd  it  with  beautiftd 
prismatic  diffiactions^  Vet  ever,  as  basis  and  ail 
bourne  for  our  whole  bemgt  it  is  there.'— /6.  p.  101. 

It  is  there,  and  the  youiigest  child  can  see 
it ;  and  to  ilie  stoutest,  bbldest  heart  it  is  fall 
of  misgivings  nn&  alarm ;  and  no  eye  was 
ever  turned  up  to  it  without  a  qxiestion  rising 
in  the  heart  upon  the  deepest  and  most  awful 
problem  of  our  existence, — ^the J  origin  of 
evil.  And  with  that  unsettled  in  our  niind, 
what  becomes  of  our  no  lion  of  Godt  Add 
to  it,  what  sooner  or  later  must  befall  us  all, 
sickness,  sorrow,  broken  hopes,  blighted  af- 
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fectioBfly  betrayed  friendships  dissevered 
loves — ODd,  oDce  more,  Mr.  Carlyle  shall 
tell  us  what  is  the  issue  : — 

*  But  for  me,'  so  Btnngely  rniprosperooB  had  1 
been,  tho  next  reenlt  of  mj  workinirs  amounted  a•^ 
yet  simply  to  nothing.  How  (ben  could  I  believe  in 
my  Rtrengtb,  when,  there  waa  aa  yet  no  minor  to 
aee  it  in  i  Ever  did  thia  agitating,  yet,  aa  I  per- 
ceive,  quite  frivolous  question,  remain  to  me  insolu. 
bl6.'  Bast  thou  a  certain  faculty,  a  certain  worth, 
•nch  oven  as  the  moat  have  not  ?  or  art  thou  the 
eompletept  dullard  of  these  modem  times  7  .  Alas^ 
the  fearAil  unbelief  is  unbelief  in  yourself !  and  how 
could  I  believe  t  Had  not  my  first,  last  faith  in 
myself^  when  even  to  me  the  heavens  seemed  laid 
open,  and  I  dkied  to  love,  been  aU  too  cruelly  be- 
lied 7  The  speculative  mjrstery  of  life  grew  ever 
more  mysterious  to  me :  neither  in  the  practical 
mystery  had  I  made  the  slightest  progress,  but 
been  every where-'bufieted,  foiled,  and  contemptu- 
ooely  cast  out  A  feeble  unit  la  the  middle  of  a 
threatening  infinitude,  X  seemed  to  liave  nothing 
pven  me  but  eyes,  whereby  to  discern  mj  own 
wretchedness.  Invisible,  yet  impenetrable  walla, 
as  of  enchantment,  divided  me  from  all  living : 
was  there  in  the  wide  world  «ny  true  bosom  I  could 
press  trustfully  to  mine  7  O  heaven !  no,  there 
wa»none.  I  kept  a  lock  upon  my  lips :  why  should 
I  wpcMk  much  with  that  shifung  yarietv  of  so-called 
frieuda,  io  whose  withered,  vain,'  anci  too  hiingry 
souls  friendship  was  but  an  incredible  tradition  7. 
In  such  cases  your  resource  is  to  talk  little,  and 
thatlittle  mostly  from  the  newspapers,  if  ow,  w  hen 
I  look  back,  it  was  a  strange  isolation  1  then  lived 
in.  The  men  and  women  round  me,  even  speaking 
to  me,  were  but  figures.  I  had  practically  forgoU 
ten  that  they  were  e-Uve,  that  they  were  not  merely 
automatic.  In  midst  of  their  crowded  streets  and 
assemblages  I  walked  solitarv,  and  (except  as  it 
was  my  pwn  heairt)  not  anothei's  that  I  kept  de* 
vouring)  savage  also,  as  the  tiger  in  his  jungle. 
Borne  comfort  jt  would  have  been,  could  I,  like  a 
Faust,  have  fancied  mvself  tempted  and  tormented 
of  the  Devil ;  for  a  bell,  as  I  imagine,  without  life, 
though  only  diabolic  life,  were  moie  frightful;  but 


in  our  age  of  down^pulling  and  disbelief,  the  very 
Devil  has  been  pulled  down ;  you  cannot  so  much 
aa  believe  in  a  DeviL  7b  mstht  nmesrse  tsea  all 
9aid  ef  If/e,  or  purfomt  ttfmolatian,  even  ef  kegiilu 
iy:  i  wc9mi€'  M^s,  dead^  immMuurakU  eieam- 
enginet  relUng  on,  tn  ite  demd  md^enmcei  to  grind 
me  Umb  from  Umh.  O  the  vaet,  g^^^vrnf^  oMitmry 
ChAgotha  and  mill  of  death  !  Why  woo  the  lioing 
haniehed  thither  eompanionleoo,  eoneeioue  ?  Why^ 
if  there  ie  no  Devil ;  nay^  mtdege  HU  Devil  ieyotnr 
GodV^Jh.  p»  170. 

God  only  knows  how  many  miserable 
beiogs  have  sunk  into  this  state  of  mind  ; 
but  it  is  Crighlfuliy  common^  It  requires  no 
overwhelming  calamities  to. bring  it  on. 
The  pease qt.  at  his  pjough»  and  the  work- 
man  at  his  loom,  whhout  any  deep  philoso- 
phy, with  nothing  bqi  the  sense  of  suffering 
within  «him,  and  mability  to  escape  from  it, 
are  as  much  exposed  to  it  as  the. German 
rationalist  or  the  French  profligate.  And 
how  are  they  to  escape  7 — We  entreat  at- 
tentioB'  to  the  answer.  First,  says  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, *  renounce  all  hope  I'  Say  to  the 
^  haggard  spectres  of  fear,  I  care  jiot  (or 


yeu;  ye,  too^are  all  shadows  and  a  lie.' 
'  Rest  in  that  eenire  of  indifftrtnct^  and  ac- 
complish th^  'first  preliminary  moral  act, 
annihiiation  of  self/  (SarL  Resort,  p.  191.) 
It  is: a  bold  precept.  Is  it  new  %  Has  Mr. 
Carlyle  never  heard  of  a  body  of  men  who, 
for  1800. years,  have  been  preaching  this 
annihilation  of  self{  this  jndiMerence  to  tl^ 
world ;  this,  renunciation  of  its  pleasures  and 
its  pains,  as  idle  vanities ;  wiu)  have  not 
waited  to  preach /this  to  the  jaded,  haggard^ 
wretched,  heart-broken  worldling,  but  have 
declared  these  truths  to  the  child  on  its 
mother's  lap,  that  it  might  never  -fall  into 
that  depth  of  misery,  by  ceasing  to  remem- 
ber them?  If  Mr,  Carlyle  would  have 
these  doctrines  impressed  upon  an.unbeliev. 
ing  age,  how  will  he  accomplish  it?  Will 
his  books  be  enough?  Will  his  own  voice 
fill  the  land?  Nol  he  must  form  a  society. 
But  will  the  members  of  it  live  for  ever! 
Np  I ,  he  mt|st  perpetuate  it.  By  what  means  t 
By  a  eommissioo  from  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors^ He  must  form  a  church.  But  his 
church. is  human,  and  will  err;  and  (he 
preachers  will  cease  to  practise  what  they 
preach,  and  their  system,  sooner  or  later, 
will  become  '  a  sham  and  a  lie,'  Shall  tbej 
then  cease  to  preach,  .and  the  truths  be  lost, 
and.  the  truths  themselves  be  held  a  lie,  be- 
cause the  voices  that  utter  them  have  no 
hearts  to  speak  from  ?  No !  Mr.  CaHyle 
will  say,  let  them  preach  on  still,  until  a  new 
heart  can  be  put  into  them,  and  oace  more 
they  become  true  also,  even  as  their  words 
are  true. 

3ut  the  precept  is  still  hard ;  and  to  love 
nothing,  hate  nothing,  and  fear  nothing,  is 
but  a  cold  barren,  temper  from  which  to 
form  a  hero  and  a  saint.  Mr.  CJarlyle  goes 
farther.  *  Learn,'  be  says,  ^to  look  upon 
iwiturt  as  God,  or  as  the  living  garment  of 
God.'  *Q  heavens!,  is  it,  in  very  deed. 
He  then  that  ever  speaks  through  thee ; 
that  lives  and  loves  in  thee;  that  lives  and 
loves  in  mel'    ,        • 

'Oh,  etfnld  I  (with  the  tim^annihilstinf  hst) 
Irsiwport  UiM  direct  frdm  the  begiuiing  to  the  end- 
ing, how  were  tli y  eyengbt  uosealed,  and  thj  heart 
fet  flawing  in  the  light  nea  of  celeatial  wonder ! 
Then  nweet  thou  that  this  fair  oniverse,  were  it  in 
the  neaneet  province  thereof,  ie  in  yery  deed  the 
■tar-domed  city  of  God ;  that'  thmngh  erery  star 
through  every  gra«i.Uade,  and  moRt  through  every 
livinr.  poul,  toe  ^lory  of  a  present  God  BtilT  beains. 
Bat  Nature,  which  is  the  time-yestute  of  God,  and 
reveals  him  to  the  wite,  hides  him  from  the  fool- 
idi.«-*A.  p.  874. 

All  that  we  see^  and  /eel,  and  hear,  and 
do,  are  but  phenomena,  appearances  of  God, 
En  the  lapguage  of  the  old  heathen  poet — 

*  Jupiter  est  ^nodcanqoe  vides,  qaodcanqne  no 
Tetur.* 
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'  So  has  it  beon  from  the  beglnniDg,  w  will  it  be- 
to  the  end.  Generation  after  generation  .takes  to 
itself  the  form  of  a  body,  and  forth  issuing  from' 
Cimmerian  night  on  heaven's  missions  appeabs. 
What  force  and  fire  tis  in  eaeh  )itf  expends ;  one- 
giinding  in  the  mill  of  indosiry ;.  one,  honter-Iike, 
climbing  the  giddy  Alpine  heights  of  science;  one 
madly  dashed  in  plecei^on  the  rocks  of  strife,  in  war 
with  his  fellow  :  and  then  the  Jbeavemsent  is  r^ 
called ;  his  earthly  yestiire  falls  away,  andl  foon 
even  to  tense  becomes  a  vanished  shadow.  Ttios 
like^Bome  wild-flaming,  wild-thundeting  train  of 
heaven*s  artillery,  does  this  mysterious  mankind 
thunder  and  flame,  in  long.drawn,  quick-succeeding 
grandeur,  thromrh  the  unknown  deep.  Thus,  like 
a  God  created,  fire.breathing  spirit-host,  we  emerge 
firom  the  inane ;  haste  stormfuUy  across  the  astoii. 
ished  earth ;  then  plunge  again  into  the  inane. 
Eartl^  mountains  are  levelled,  and  her  seas  filled 
op/ in  our  passage.  Ctn  the  earlh,  which  is  but 
dead  and  a  vision,  resiit  spirits  ^wfaich  have  reality, 
and  are  alive  7  On  .the  hardest  adan^ant  some  foot- 
print of  us  is  stamped  in  ;  the  last  rear  of  the  hoft 
will  read  traces  of  the  earliest  van.  But  whence  T 
O  beaven,  whither?  Sense  knows  not;  (kith 
knows  n6t :  only  that  it  is  ibroogb  mystery  to  mys. 
tery,  firom  God  and  to  Ood.'~/M. 

'  Once  more,  we  ask  Mr.  Carlyle,  has  he 
never  heard  of  a  society  of  men  who  take 
the  child  from  its  cradle^  and  rear  it  up  in 
this  faith  of  *  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible,'  'in  whonfi  we  live  and 
move  an^  have  our  being;  who  breathed 
into  man  .the  breath  of  life,  and  called  him 
forth  out  of  nothing,  dnd  placed  him  here 
upon  the  earth,  each  to  do  a  work  and  fulfil 
a  mission,  and  from  thence  gathers  them 
back  in  his  own  good  time — through  njys- 
terjr  to  mystery  ;  but  a  mystery  which  God 
has  made  known,  and  not  lefl  us  in  dreary, 
desperate,  or  reckless  blindness,  as  the  un- 
happy  Pantheist  would  leave  us  ? 

Such,  then,  is  the  Pantheistic  system— ^ 
but  what  is  the  groundl>f  it  7  Faith,  mere 
&itb— not  reason.  Again  and  again  Mr. 
Carlyle  enjoins  his  system  upon  faith.  Bui 
if  the  Pantheist  would  believe  the  divinity  of 
Nature  upon  faith,  so  does  the  Church  b^. 
lieve  tha divinity  of  our  Lord  upon  faith; 
and  if  the  Pantheist  would  prove  his  faith 
by  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of^xperience, 
that  a  creation  implies  a  creator,  and  a  won- 
derful creation^  a  wonderful  creator,  so  the 
Church  win  argue  in  behalf  o^  her  creed. 
But  JtTr.  Carjyle  has  declared  that,  to  fill  up 
the  wantd  of  man,  human  nature  itself  must 
be  deified,  must  be  n|ade  venerable,  send 
worshipped.  And  he  is  right ;  for  man  was 
made  to  worship  man;  to  ha v^  his  saints 
and  heroes  among  his  fellow  men:  but 
when  to  the  same  faith,  and  upon  the  same 
evidence,  there  is  offered  oif  one  side  a  dei- 
fied fabric  of  matter,  and  on  the  other  a  dei- 
fied human  being,  which  is  he  bound  to 
accept  ?^ 


But  unhappily  this  is  not  the  whole.  How 
wiJl  JVlr.  Carlyie  satisfy  hhnself  that  this 
untversef— this  all'— this  Nature,  in  all  its 
its  parts  and  workings,  came  from  or  brings 
us  back  to  one  Gk>d?  And  here  let  us  be- 
ware of  a  distinction.  The  Pantheist  has 
sufi^rings,  indeed  ;  he  witnesses  pain,  is  a 
prey  to  d$cay ;  but  these  manfully,  and  not 
unwisely,  he  <^n  still  reconcile  with  the  su- 
piemaoy  of  Grod ;  and  be  is  right  :— 

*  There  is  in  man  a  Higher  than  love  of  happi- 
ness :  he  can  do  withont  happiness,  and  instead 
thereof  find  blessedness !  Was  it  not  to  preach 
forth  this  same  Higher  tbat^sages  and  martyrs,  the 
poet  and  the  priest,  have  s]^en  aad,sufiered| 
bearing  testimony,  through  life  and  through  death, 
of  the  godlike  that  is  in  man,  and  how  in  the  god- 
like- only  has  he  strength  and  freedom  1  Which 
God-insptred  dootrma  art  thoo  too  honoured  to  bs 
taught,  O  heavens!  and  broken  with  manifbld, 
merctfal  afflictions,  even  till  thoa  become  contrite 
and  learn  it  7  O  thank  thy  destiny  lor  these ! 
thankfully  bear  wbat\et  remain ;  thoa  hadst  need 
of  them  ;  the  self  in  thee  needed  to  be  annihilated. 
By  benignant  ievet.parozysms  is  life  rooting  out 
the  deep.seated  chronic  diseases,  and  triumphs  over 
deatji.  On  the  roaring  billows  of  time  ^on  -art  not 
engulphed,  but  borne  aloft  into  the  azure  of  eteml- 
ty.  Love  not  pleasure:  love  Grod.  This  is  the 
everlastibg  yea,^hereiQ  aJl  contradiction  is  solved ; 
wherein  who«o .  walks  and  wovks  it  is  well  with 
hiin/— 76.  p.  l98. 

True  1  most  true  I  There  is  no  contra- 
diction between  the  mere  sufiering  of  the 
creature  and  the  omnipotence  and  love  6f 
the  Creator.  To  suffer  is  itself  divine.  To 
bear  voluntarily  and  nobly  pain  arid  hunger, 
and  sickness  and  sorrow,  and  all  the  ills  of 
life,  and  to  close  these  with  a  death  upon 
the  cross :  in  all  this  a  deep  and  noble  phi- 
losophy sees  nothing  but  a  higher  manifes- 
tation of  a  divine  power.  We  honour  Mr. 
Carlyle  (or  his  clear  enunciation  of  this 
gripat  truth,  that  pleasure  is  not  happiness  or 
the  goodf  and  pain  is  not  misery  or  ihe,  evil; 
and  because- we  bave  so  much  cause  to 
honour  him  for  what  he  has  seen»  we  lament 
tl^e  more  over  tliat  which  ho  has  not  seen. 

He  has  overlooked  moral  evil.  It  is  not 
pain  which  causes  the  Dualism  of  the  uni- 
verse— which  makes  Pantheism  false,  which 
creates  the  fearful  doubt  as  to  the  existence, 
of  an  author  of  Evil  as  well  as  of  an  author 
of  Good,  and  thos  plunges  man  in  darkness 
and  despair.  For  pain  we  can .  bear,  ac* 
quiesce  in,  live  with,  honour,  love,  draw 
strength  from  it,  and  goodness,  and  light,  and 
life,  and  love.  It  is  sin — it  is  the  something 
within  us  which  rebels  against  God — which 
we  despise^  kale^  loathe^  would  willingly  ex- 
tirpatet  and  which  yet  defie^s  our  efforts,  rises 
vigorous  against  every  attempt  td  crush  it ; 
blinds,  misleads,  insults,  and  triumphs  over 
ius;  atid  which,  as  we  despise,  and  hate. 
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And  peneeute  it  oarsetves,  «o  we  feel,  and 
must  fee)^  18  despised,  and  hated,  and  perse- 
cuted by  God«  This,  we  intreat  Mr.  Car. 
lyle  to  renember,  is  the  problem  which 
Panthei«fn  most  solve ;  and  we  tell  him  that 
wi(h  Pantheism  he  cannot  solve  it*  He  may 
sear  bis  own  conscience,  cloak  over  his  own 
faults,  absorb  himself  in  study ;  shut  out  by 
specious,  and  what  he  thinks- benevolent 
apologies,  the  view  of  crime  in  others; 
excuse  sin  by  fatality ;  lose  sight  of  it  in 
prospective  good  ;  call  it  part  otthe  system 
of  Nature^  one  of  its  organic  cbaogss,  a  ne. 
eessary  convulsion ;  but  the  question  is  still 
to  be  asked^-do  we  hate  and  punish  sin, 
and  will  God  hate  and  punish  it  also  ?  Can 
we  tear  out  of  our  hearts  our  notions  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  moral  retribution? 
Even  if  they  eouki  be  torn  oat,  and  men 
could  learn  to  denjr  them,  what  would  be- 
come of  society?  If  sin^  therefore,  exist, 
whence  did  it  come  ^ 

To  aU  this  Mr.  Carlyle  gives  no  answer; 
but  ontit  he  has  answered  it,  Pantheism  is  a 
dream.  It  is  as  much  *  a  sham  and  a  lie,' 
as  if,  in  describing  4be  heavens,  astronomy 
spoke  of  the  earth  revolving  on  its  axis,  but 
left  out  </r  denied  its  movement  round  the 
sun.  It  is  false  in  one  of  the  worst  forms 
ef  falsities,  that  it  leaves  out  one  part  of  the 
truth,  without  which  the  other  part  can  only 
become  sheer  error.  It  is  to  describe  a 
battle  without  making  mention  of  pm  enemy 
— ^to  talk  of  cures  without  knowing  the  dis- 
ease— Xfy  steer  a  vessel,  forgetting  the  con- 
trarv  wit^d.  Tke  moral  sense  is  die  negation 
of  Pantheiim — and  df  thft  moral  sense,  we 
confess,  we  see  little  or  no  trace  in  Mr. 
Carlyle.  It  is  merged,  as  in  the  present 
day  it  is  merged  so  often,  in  a  lax,  boastful, 
sentimental  benevolence,  or  in  hysterical  ex- 
aerations  of  horrors,  unlike — 0 1'  how  un- 
like, that  steady,  quiet,  but  for  its  very  quiet- 
ness the -more  awful  hatred  with  whksh  a 
good  man,  and  God  himself  pursues  and 
punishes  vice,  without  indulgeiice  or  com- 
passion, exfcept  where  there  is  hope  of  re- 
claiming the  vicious.  It  is  this  real  apathy 
which  we  condemn  most  sironffly,  through 
Mr.  Carlyle's  whole  'French  Revolution.' 
We  can  tolerate  his  perception  of  goodness 
—even  in  a  Robespierre,  u  Danton,  and  a 
Marat ;  for  no  man  is  utterly  depraved ;  and 
they  had  their  misguided  affectioos,  and 
miscalculating  reasonings,  which,  had  they 
been  rightly  directed,  might  have  been  turn- 
ed to  virtues.  But  Mr.  Carlyle  has  well 
intimated  that  virtue  is  obedience  to  Uw,  and 
vice  is  disobedience.  And  it  was  this  es- 
sential vice,  the  entire  aeglect  of  law — ^the 
blind,  enthusiastic  indulgence  of  each  man's 


own  ftncy  and  inclination — which  cdnsti- 
tuted  the  real  wickedness  of  the  French 
Revolution : — it  began  in  conceited  specula- 
tions on  the  origin  of  society,  and  ended  in 
whoTesale  massacres ; — and  here  is  the  les- 
son which  should  be  taught  by  him  who 
would  describe  rightly  the  French  Revolu« 
tion — that  the  warmest  benevolence,  inten- 
tions of  the  very  best  end,  even  sacrifices  of 
pleasure  are  in  themselves  vicious,  and  may 
lead  to  horrible  crimes,  when  not  placed 
under  the  control  of  positive,  external.  Di- 
vine Law. 

On  all  this  Mr.  Carlyle  has  been  silent. 
He  has  treated  the  French  Revolution, 
according  to  his  own  metaphor,  as  the 
outbreak  of  a  volcano,  as  a  necessafy 
result  of  certain  combinations  of  circum- 
stances, like  >the  conjunction  of  certain 
gases  with  certain  metals,  ending  in  a  natural 
explosion;  and  in  so  doing,  not  only  is  faja 
historical  view  miserably  defective,  but  his 
morality  is  erroneoiifi  and  pernicious.  There 
is  an  absenee  in  all  his  moral  reasonincfs  of 
the  two  principal  elements  of  our  moral  na- 
ture, a  sense  of  shame,  and  a  sense  of  indig- 
nation at  sin.  If  we  might  use  the  two 
Greek  words,  which  will  bring  the  remark 
home  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  nhilosophy,  he  has  little  Atitos  and  no 
Niiicwii.  tiCspeculate^  observe8,deaIs  with  the 
world  as  a  spectator,  sees  everything  through 
the  medium  of  a  theory,  and  being  relieved 
from  the  restraint  of  positive  revelation,  feels 
at  liberty  to  indulge  his  own  benevolent  hopes, 
that  all  things,  even  moral  guilt,  will  ena  in 
good,  however  they  seem  at  first  to  wear  an 
aspect  of  evil  But  this  shame  and  this  in- 
dignation conMitute  repentance,  and  repent- 
ance is  the  temper  of  mind  to  which  Cnris- 
tianity  is  addressed.  Christianity,  therefore, 
Mr.  Carlyle  cannot  understand.  But  let 
us  proceed: 

The  efifect,  he  says,  of  this  pantheistic  be- 
lief) opposed  as  it  is  in  reality  to  the  existence 
of  moral  evil,  is  to  produce  patience,  benevo- 
lence, and  energetic  conformity  to  the  reali- 
ties of  life  as  a  primary  duty : — 

*  With  o4ier  eyes,  too,  eonkl  I  aow  look  ujx>n  my 
feUow-man;  with  an  ii^ite  love,  aa  infinite  pity. 
Poor,  wandering,  wayward  manl  Art  thoa  not 
tried,  and  beaten  with  many  atripes,  even  as  I  am  f 
Even  whether  then  bear  the  royal  maade  or  the 
becgar*a  gabardine,  ait  thoa  not  to  weary,  so  heavy- 
laden ;  and  thy  bed  of  rest  ia  but  a  grave?  O  my 
brother!  my  brother  I  why  cannot  I  abeker  thee  in 
my  boaom,  and  wipe  away  all  tean  from  diy  eyeef 
Truly  the  din  of  many-voiced  life,  which  in  this  soli- 
tade,  with  the  mind^s  organ,  I  cooM  hear,  was^no 
longer  a  maddening  discord,  but  a  melting  one :  like 
inarticulate  cries  and  sobbings  of  a  dumb  creature, 
which  in  the  ear  of  Heaven  are  prayers.  Hie  poor 
earth,  vrith  her  poor  joys,  was  now  my  needy  mo- 
ther, not  my  enid  step-dame ;  man  with  jus  ao  mad 
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wants,  and  ao  meaa  endMnronra,  had  become  ibe 
dearer  to  me;  and  eTen  for  hia  auffering  and 
hif  $in9  I  now  first  named  him  brother.  Thus  was 
I  standing  in  the  porch  of  that  "  ioneHfarif  of  sor- 
row;''  by  strange,  steep  ways  had  I  too  been  guid- 
ed  thither;  and  ere  long  its  sacred  gates  would  open, 
and  the  '^dwme  depth  (fiorrouP*  lie  disclosed  to  me.' 
^-^^arttfr  Ruartus. 

Sentimentalities  like  these  are  al^ajrs  sus- 
picious. But  notwithstanding  his  Qerman 
taste,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  an  honest  and  a  kindly 
heart ;  and,  translated  into  duller  Engkb,  his 
meanioj?  seems  to  be,  that  man  is  placed  upon 
earth  with  awild,  turbulent,  extravagant  ima- 
gination, which  it  is  his  duty  to  coqfine 
within  the  limits  of  reality — not  to  desire 
more  than  is  within  his  reach — Qot  to  ^ncy 
what  does  not  exist— iiot  to  attempt  what  is  im- 
possible. He  is  surrounded  by  stem  laivs 
and  fiicts,  as  a  prisoner  is  surrounded  by  the 
walls  of  his  dungeon ;  so  lon^  as  he  keeps 
within  them  he  is  safe  and  wise ;  when  he 
would  violently  breaic  through  them,  they 
break  his  skull.  And  this  ef^rt  to  conform 
to  external  realities  must  be  painful — painful 
in  itaelf-^painful  firom  the  chastenings  and 
inflictions  which  Nature  sends  upon  us  to 
warn  and  reduce  us  within  bounos,  and  to 
make  us  sacrifice  our  own  self-love  to  her 
commands.  Therefore  the  life  of  man  must 
be  a  life  of  sorrow ;  and  that  man  is  the  best 
and  wisest  man  who  can  best  bring  himself 
to  acquiesce  in  such  a  state  of  self-denial,  of 
constant  duty,  and  of  unwearied  p&tience. 
For  this  reason  it  appei^rs  that  Mr.  Carlyle 
honours  OhrisHmnity.  Christianity  is  *the 
religion  of  sorrow,'  full  of  self-sacrifice,  full 
of  submission,  full  at  first  of  pam. 

Now  few  things  in  his  writings  are  more 
pre^ant  with  deep  truths ;  and  upon  these 
truths  he  would  build  his  precepts  of  pity 
and  sympathy  for  all  mankind,  and  form 
men  into  a  new  brotherhood,  '  with  n  new 
command,  that  they  should  love  one  another.' 
It  is  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  th^  new  reli- 
gion, which,  vnth  new  priests^  and  new  tem- 
ples, and  a  new  ritual,  if  indeed  we^  may 
trust  to  hints  and  intimations,  he  hopes  to 
establish  in  the  world,  to  fill  up  the  void  of 
the  human  heart,  to  restore  the  spirit  of  faith 
and  reverence,  and  to  occupy  as  a  new  reve- 
lation the  place  of  that '  Temple  opened  some 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  which  now  lies  in 
i^uins,  overgrown  with  jungle,  the  habitation 
of  doleful  creatures.' ....  'Nevertheless  ven 
ture  forward;  in  a  low  crypt,  arched  out  of 
falling  fragments,  thou  findest  the  altar  still 
there,  and  its  sacred  lamp  perennially  burn- 
ing.'* Qo*the  has  already  led  the  way  in 
Qermany,  atid^  following  by  his  bright  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Carlyle  hopes  to  accomplish  a 
shnilar  work  in  England. 

*  Sartor  Beaartaa,  p.  19d. 


It  is  paiBfU  to  find  Mch  wild  wanderidfli 
in  a  mind  naturally  strong  and  good.  Set 
aside  the  difficulties  of  morfld  evil,  which  wiUi 
out  a  Saviour,  and  an  atonement,  and  a 
Sanctif3ring  Spirit,  cannot  be  overcome-^-ask 
Mr.  Carlyle  himself  how  he  will  teach  the 
poor,  ignorant,  impatient  sufiferer,  who  hav 
never  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human  heart, 
never  studied  German  metapbysics-^who 
knows  notbipg  but  thai  ha  is  in  pain  and 
agony,  and  that  pain  and  agony  are  to  him 
the  symbols  of  am  enemy  only — how  will  ^ 
teach  him  to  acquiesce  in  ibis  worship  of 
sorrow  ?  Ho>v  will  he  prove  that  goodneas 
cai^  be  the  anther  of  pain*  or  bring  that  re- 
bellious flesh  to  bow  aown  before,  the  rod  ? 
Let  Mr.  Carlyle  beware  how  he  speaks  of 
*  shams  and  bes,^  and  *  cast-iron  preachers»' 
and  '  antiquated  myths.'  The  first  word  of 
the  unhappy  sufferer  to  his  pantheistic  priest 
will  be  '  Wi'  No  *  automatic  machine'  will 
be  more  powerless  over  the  heart  than  such 
a  doctrine.  No  years  wiQ  be  wanted  to  ^an- 
tiquate  su«h  a  &ble.'  It  will  drop  the  mstant 
it  is  born,  an  unformed,  lifelessi  squalid  lun^ 
of  putrid  metaphysics,  and  men  will  trample 
it  under  foot.  But  Mr.  Carlyle  must  know 
some  good  clergyman  (good  clergymen  may 
be  found  in  London  even  in  the  nineteenth 
centiiry,|  and  he  must  have  scenes  of  sick* 
ness  and  sorrow,  close  at  hand.  Will  he 
ask,  or  rather  will  he  go  and  witness,  the 
effect  of  the  ministration  of  such  a  clergy- 
man in^sucb  a  sc^ne,  with  the  same  suffer- 
er crymg  for  relief,  and  the  same  lesson  of 
Etience  to  be  inculcated  ?  Let  Mr.  Carlyle 
ten  to  the  questions  which  the  haraan 
heajrt-iD  misery  must  pour  fortL  *  How  do 
I  know  that  these  inflictbns  are  in  love? 
Has  QoA  himself  ever  declared  it,  or  is  it  a 
mere  fancy  of  your  own?  Can  you  pro- 
mise me  happiness  beyond  this  life?  Can 
you  give  me  strength, to  bear  my  infliction) 
Can  you  impart  to  me  even  now  any  great 
and  certain  good,  in  the  light  of  which  even 
pain  will  seem  as  nothing?  Above  all,  has 
He  who  placed  me  here  ever  suffered  the 
like  himself?  Answer  me  these  questions, 
and  then  I  will  be  patient — not  only  pa- 
tient but  happy.  Can  Mr.  Carlyle  answer 
them? 

And  Mr.  Carlyle  would  preach  love — love 
fouQded  on  compassion— ^love  even  to  the  sin- 
ful. Does  Mr.  Carlyle  know  what  love  is 
-^or,  after  all,  is  his  £^ven(  benevolence 
nothing  more  than  the  overflowing  of  a 
tremulous  unmanageable  sensibility?  Are 
the  miserable  only  tb  be  loved?  Can  we 
love  that  which  we  hate?  Can  a  man 
be  virtuons  without  hating  mn^  and  there- 
fore can  he  love  that  which  is  sinful  ?  b 
there   a   human   being   in  wbrao,  when 
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thorougbly  known,  thefe  is  not  something 
which  we  cannot  lore  because  it  is  sinfal? 
But  they  are  all  the  creatures  of  God — or 
rather,  we  fear,  it  must  be  said,  if  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  own  thoughts  are-  to  be  translated, 
'portions  of  God/  and  therefore  we  must 
love  them.  But  if  portions;  then  they  cannot 
do  anything  opposed  to  the  will  of  God.  If 
so,  even  their  sins  are  assignable  to  Qod) 
And  if  so — —Will  Mr.  Carlyle  reflect 
whither  he  is  drawincf,  whither  h^  must 
draw^  and  into  what  gulf  he  must  fall,  when 
he  has  once  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  fact, 
that  there  is  in  human  natdre  something 
which  did  not  come  from  God — something 
which  God  hates,  and'  which  he  bids  us  ex- 
piate and  extirpate  by  the  means  which  h6  has 
proclaimed  through  his  Church?  Whence 
It  came  we  need  not  bA.  It  is  here,  and  we 
cannot  deny  it. 

Yet  love  and  compa^on  even'  for  the  sin- 
ful, and  brotherhood,  and  sympathy,  are 
good  words,  and'  ho,ly  things.  And  shall 
we  tell  Mr.  Carlyle  how  he  may  secure 
them,  and  still ^etam  much,  very  much,  even 
of  his  own  language:  What  is  a  lie  and 
an  impossibility  in  -Pantheism  becomes  a 
truth  and  the  work  of  every  day  in  Christiani- 
ty. Let  him  ask  for  a  Society  empowered 
by  adequate  credentials  to  communicate  to 
all  mankind  who  receive  it,  a  portion,  in  a 
real,  true,  literal  sense,  one  with  God,  and 
God  in  them — let  that  divine  nature  dwell 
even  in  the  form  of  sinful  man,  covering  and 
wrapping  over  all  the  corruptions  and 
failures  of  their  mortal  nature  with  a  good* 
vf^BS  not  their  own — let  perfect  sympathy  and 
jierfect  love  for  this  vast  fraternity,  and  kind* 


dneover  with  amazement  «noii|>b,  like  Che  liotliario 
in  Wilheim  Me'wter,  d»t  yoar  **  America  is  here  or 
Qowhere  T"  The  situation  that  has  not  its  duty,  its 
ideal,  Was  never  yet  occupied  by  man.  Yes,  here, 
in  this  poor,  miserable,  hampereo,'  despicable  actaal» 
wherein  tfaon  even  how  standest,  here  or  nowhere  is 
thy  ideal:  work  it  out  therefrom ;  and  working,  be- 
lieve, live,  be  free.  Fool !  the  ideal  is  in  thysdf; 
the  impediment,  too,  is  in  thyself;  thj  cojodiUon  is 
.but  the  stuff  thou  art  to  shape  that  same  ideal  out  of: 
what  matters  whether  sudi  stuff  be  of  this  fork  or 
that,  so  the  fom/thon  nve  it  be  heroic,  be  poetic? 
O  thou  that  pinest  in  me  imprisonment  of^  actual 
and  driest  bitterly  to  the  gods  for  a  kingdom  wherein 
to  rule  and  create,  know  this  of  a  truth:  the  thine 
thou  seekest  is  ahready  with  thee,  "  here  or  nowhere," 
conldst  thou  only  see  V—lb.  p.  208. 

Here  again,  we  fear,  Mr.  Garlyle  requires 
to  be  translated.  But  if  he  means,  as  was 
said  before,  that  man  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
an  external  nature,  surrounded  by  a  power 
greater  than  hiroselC  which  presses  on  him 
on  all  sides,  and  which  he  cannot  master, 
any  morh  than  he  can  suspend  the  law^  of 
gravitation,  or  cliange  the  courses  of  the  plan- 
ets; and  that  in  the  moral  world  as  in  the 
physical,  and  in  the  intellectui^  as  in  the 
moral,  there  are  still  alike  external  laws,  and 
external  powers — rights  and  wrongs,  inde- 
pendent of  the  vacillations  of  his  conscience 
— truths,  which  remain  firm  and  immutable, 
though  the  multitudes  pronounce  them  fklse- 
hoods :  if  he  means  that  the  heart  and  mind 
of  man  are  capable  of  beinfi^  moulded  into 
conformity  with  this  external  power,  as  the 
metal  of  a  statue  may  be  made  to  run  into  a 
mould;  aqd  that. when  the  mind  and  heart 
do  take  this  shape,  and. adapt  themselves  to 
these  circumstances,  by  an  .energy  of  their 
own,  bowing  and  bendmg  down  Uie  extrava- 
gances of  their  movements  to  these  external 


ness  for  all  mankind  be  ^aid  upon  us  as  a  <,  laws, — then  man  issues  forth  in  an  image  of 
law  by  One  who  has  purchased  for  us  inesti-  *  truth,  and  right,  and  power,  and  fre^om. 
We  blessings  by  his  own  inestimable  sufifer 


ings — teach  men  that  all  within  the  pale  of 
this  great  Society  are  indeed  parts  and  mem- 
bers of  Him  to  whom  we  owe  not  only  a  life 
which  may  seem  a  burden,  but  the  greatest 
of  imaginable  blessings ;  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  to  its  free  course  the  hatred  of  na- 
ture against  irrevocable  sin,  and  hardened 
blasphemers-^ Do  this,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  may 
yet  learn  the  only  way  to  make  men  live  to- 
gether as  a  brotherhood,  and  to  extirpate- 
coldness  and  selfishness  and  hard-hearted- 
ness  from  this  fitithless  ajod  mechanical 
generation. 

In  the  same  school  he  might  iearhihe 
answer  to  another  problem,  in  which  his 
honest,  earnest,  deep-thinking  mind  has  in- 
volved him  :r— 

'May  we  not  say,  however,  that  the  hour  of 
spiritual  enfranohisement  is  even  this:  when  your 
ideal  world,  wherein  the  whole  man  has  bo^n  dindy 
struggling,  and  inexpressibly  languishing  to  work, 
become*  reViealed,  and  thrown  open,  and  you  can 


and  goodness,  apd  then  alone — dfthi8.be  Mr. 
Carfyle's  theory,  it  is  one  which  we  hail  with 
joy,  as  a  re-appear.ance,,  on  English  ground, 
of  the  noblest  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  a 
confession  from  the  mouth  of  a  philosopher, 
that  the  highest  of  all  philosophies  is  the 
Christianity  of  the  Church.  In  this,  sense. 
Art,  indeed,  is  the  noblest  of  workings,  and 
the  highest  of  duties  is*to  create  or  produce 
a  man  such  as  his  Creator  would  wish  him 
tp  be ;  and  it  is  a  task  imposed  upon  us  all, 
in  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  heart.  I>Eiy 
by  day,  touch  after  touch,  line  upon  line, 
each  of  us  in  darkness  and  silence  is  mould- 
ing the  image  of  our  soul,— •.a,.airAdrr«a»  #£«iw.' 

And  he  is  the  greatest  artist,  the  noblest  poet, 
who  works  most  steadfastly,  most  earnestly, 
with  his  eye  fixed  most  intently  on  the  model 
which  is  placed  before  him  by  the  hand  of 
God.  But  in  seeing  this  ^reat  truth,  has 
Mr.  Carlyle  seen  the  whole  truth?  His 
great  artist  is  G^Oethe.    G6etfae  is  his  philo- 
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sopher,  his  poel,  his  idol;  and  whom  he 
ranks  with  him  are  poets  in  the  vulgar  sense 
and  laQgaage,^-creators  of  scenes  and  cha- 
racters, good  only  as  resembling  what  he 
calls  the  realities  of  life.  We  cannot  believe 
that  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  various  readings  he  has 
omitted  Plato;  and  yet  Plato  would  have 
taught  hied  to  distinguish  between  the  art 
which  moulds  the  soul,  the  patient,  self-deny- 
ing, watchful,  thoughtful  devotion  of  duty,  by 
which  the  humblest  peasant,  with  the  aid  of 
a  higher  power,  may  create  within  himself  a 
saint  and  a  hero — and  the  art  which  only 
copied  such  creatronstin  words,  or  colours,  or 
marble,  or  brass,  and  throws  them  before  the 
world — possible,  and  too  often  certain  to  be 
mere  phantasms,  haying  no  body  of  corre 
sponding  troth  in  real  existences,  and  no 
connexion  with  a  spirit  of  truth  in  the  heart 
of  their  creator.  How  often  is  the  greatest 
of  such  poets  almoA  the  worst  of  men  1 

But  Mr.  Carlyle^s  error  lies^ill  deeper. 
If  'the  real,  the  actual^  the  true,'  be  indeed 
the  object  of  ^is  worship,  and  the  law  of  his 
activity ;  if  it  be  the  only  true  wisdom  and 
goodness  to  throw  aside  all  *lies«nd  quack- 
ery* (and  surely  so  it  is,)  let  him  tell  us  what 
is  the  true — where  are  lye  to  find  his  reaH- 
ties?  He  is  struggling,  struggling  man- 
fully, against  the  Sophistry  of  the  day,  ^hich 
denies  all  truths  i  but  what  is  his  Trut^?  Is 
he  not,  a(^er  all,  a  Sophist  in  disguise  % 

One  kind  of  trvih,  indeed,  he  does  recog- 
nise, namely,  the  correspondence  of  man's 
words,  and  acts,  and  symbols  with  his  in- 
ward thoughts.  Of  one  kind  of  lie  he  speaks 
most  strongly,  namely,  a  discordance  be- 
tween these  same  things.  But  are  these  the 
only  truth,  and  only  lie  %  If  a  bad  man  had 
honesty  enough  to  lay  bare  aU  his  thoughts ; 
if  the  profligate  threw  aside  his  shame;  if 
the  moment  we  ceased  to  act  up  to  the  prin- 
ciples we  profess,  and  lost  the  spirit  from 
which  the  forms  we  use  first  emanated,  and 
which  they  were  intended  to  preserve,  that 
moment  we  threw  those  forms  away,  and 
every  pulse  and  fibre  of  the  human  heart 
were  stripped  of  its  disguise, — would  this 
be  the  truth  for  which  Mr.  Carlyle  sighs  ? 
Alas,  he  knows  little  of  human  nature,  who 
could  dream  of  living  in  a  world  such  as 
would  then  surround  us !  God  hiihself  has 
hidden  the  soul  beneath  a  covering  of  flesh, 
that  we  may  not  behold  it  naked  in  the  de- 
formity of  its  imperfect  nature,  and  be  shocked 
by  it,  or  tempted  to  imitate  it,  or  be  hardened 
in  our  own  evil  by  the  universality  of  evil 
around  us.  And  tie  assured  all  is  not  hypo- 
crisy, in  which  actions  do  not  corresp  )Bd  with 
words.  How  many  miserable  men  a  re  there 
who  believe-^believe  most  deeply,  n  ost  ear- 
nestly— who  would  and  do  pray  to  I  e  mode 
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the  means  of  conveying  truth  and  goodneasto 

otheirs, — who  in  sincerity  and  honesty  of 
heart  would  try  at  least  so  fiir  to  do  the  wiU 
of  God, — and  whocafi  comjpQand  their  lips 
and  outward  members,  though  as  yejt.they 
cannot  command  their  hearts, — and  who  are 
to  be  pitied,  chastised,  even  condemned,  but 
not  condemned  as  wholly,  liars,  like  those 
whose  hypocrisy  is  selosh.  If  no  men 
could  speak  of  truth  or  honour^  virtue  or  ho- 
liness, externally,  but  those  who  arct  holy 
within,  where  should  we  find  human  beings 
to  stand  on  every  hill,  in  every  church,  day 
and  night,  through  the  world,  throwing  up 
the  beacon-light  of  truth,  and  passing  it  on 
from  generation  to  generation  % 

Let  us  distinguish  between  the  messenger 
and  the  message,  and  guard  and  keep  the 
message,  even  where  the  messenger  is  not 
worthy  to  transmit  it.  For  there  b  c^notber 
kind  of  truth — the  only  real  truth — which 
Mr.  Garlyle  himself  must  acknowledge^  If 
truth  be  the  conformity  of  acts  and  words  to 
a  certain  standard,  there  is  a  standard,  not 
only  in  the  mind  of  paauy  but  in  a  woirld  ex- 
ternal to  man.  There  are  realities  wholly 
independent  of  our  fancies^  and  opinions. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  truths, ^whatever  be 
our  conceptions  of  them ;  the  laws  of  morals 
.are  immutable,  however  corrupt  may  be  our 
conscience :  the  eternal  attributes  of  God 
continue  the  same^  though  our  rationalising 
theology  vacillates  and  wanders.  Ascertain 
these,  and  you  have  the  foundation,  the  only 
foundation,  for  truth  :  bring  your  thoughts, 
and  words,  and  aptions  to  correspond  with 
these,  and-  you  have  obtained  reolihf^  and 
cast  away  *  sbamsxand  lies.'  Thus  physi- 
cal science  would  test  our  conceptions  of  the 
phenomena  of  matter  by  the  experience  of 
general  laws :  thns  ethical  science  would 
lay  deep  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong, 
not  in  the, varying  emotions  of  our  own 
moral  sentiments,  but  in  an  outward  ol^. 
five  standard  of  God's  moral  nature:  thus 
the  ClEitbolic  Church  would  establish  a  crite- 
rion of  revealed  truth,  not  in  the  fallible 
judgment  of  human  interpretation,  but  in 
positive,  external,  historical  declaration  of 
men  who  have  heard  and  seen  the  facts  of  a 
revelation.  .  ^ 

But  how  are  we  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
this  standard  ?  Mr.  Carlyle  will  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  that  the  whole  universe 
around  us,  physical,  intellectual^  and  moral, 
is  the  creation  of  one  Creator.  He  goes 
still  farther:  he  calls  it  the  < form,'  Mhe 
symbol,'  'the  vestment,'  *  the  outward  ex- 
hibition,' to.  fleshly  eyes,  of  that  invisible 
Spirit ;  and  be  is  right :  and  witbqu^  forms ^ 
and  outward  vestments  that  Spirit  cannot  be 
made  known  to  us.    And  those^orms  are 
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and  liet^'  excapt  so  far  as  thej  represent 
faifh^lly  the  internal  attributes  of  Him 
from  whom  all  creation  flowed,  and  to 
whom  it  must  retuni.  And  the  question  be>' 
tween  the  Pantheist  and  the  Christian,  set- 
ling  aside  the  &ct  of  a  revelation,  is  simply 
tliis :  hew  are  we  to  read  the  knowledge^of 
God  ;  how  are  we  to  learn  his  real  nature, 
his  true  will,  from  which  creation  proceeded,, 
according  to  which  it  was  shaped,  and  to 
which  we  must  conform  our.  thoughts,  and 
words,  and  works,  and  actions,  if  we  would 
attain  triith, ^nd  goodness^  and  happiness) — 
It  must  be,  says  the  Pantheist,  from-outward 
forms— 'front  the  volume  of  Nature : — 

•  And  truly  a  volume  of  Natim  it  ia,  whow  au- 
thor aii<f  writer  if  God.  To  read  it !  Doet  thou, 
does  man,  so  much  a»  well  know  the  alphabet 
thereof?  With  its  words,  sentences,  and  grand  de- 
scriptive pages,  poetical  and  philosophical,  spread 
out  through  solar  systems,  and  thousands  of  years, 
we  shall  bo^  txy  thee.  It  is  a  volume  written  in  ce- 
lestial hieroglyphics,  in  the  true  sacred  writing,  of 
which  even  prophets  are  happy  that  they  can  read 
here  a.Kne  and  there  a  line.  As  for  your  institutes 
andaeadsmtes  of  soence,ihev  strive  bravely,  and 
iiom  amid  the  think-orowded,  inextricably  inter- 
twisted hieroglyphic  writings,  pick  out,  by  dexter- 
ous combination,  some  letters  in  the  vulgar  chara& 
ter,  and  thereflrom  put  together  this, -and  the  other 
economic  recipes  iif  high  avail  in  practioe.' — Sartor 
JEssorlvf ,  p.  967.  . 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  right  The  book  of  na- 
ture u  a  volume  of  *  thick-crowded,  inetxtri- 
oably  intertwisted  hieroglyphic  writing ;' 
and  all  the  efforts  of  scienco-Aat^e  done,  and 
can  do,  little  more  than  pick  out  &  few  of 
its  comm(Miest  and  most  obvious  mean*- 
ings.  But,  if  these  are  the  only  forms 
supplied  us  by  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
through  which  to  learn  His  nature — that  na- 
ture, without  a  knowledge  of  which  there 
can  be  no  truth  and  no  goodness— what  is 
to  become  of  man  7  It  is  not  so  with  that 
human  spirit,  of  which  directly  we  see  as 
little  as  we  see  of  Qod  himself,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  is  essential  to  our  moral  du- 
ties and  affections  as  the  knowledge  of  Grod 
is  to  our  religion,  and  the  nature  of  which- 
wo  alike  learn  through  forms  and  symbols. 
Msn's  spirit  has  not  only  the  form  or  vest- 
ment  of  a  body,  through  which  to  make  it- 
self visible — as  the  material  creation  renders 
visible  to  us  the  Deity — ^bot  it  has  also  re- 
oorded  acts,  writings,  and  deeds;  and  the 
acts  of  a  man  are  a  still  clearer  intimation  of 
his  character  thau  his  physiognomy.  But 
more  than  this :  it  has  words ;  and  words 
not  only  orally  delivered,  but  preserved,  and 
fixed,  and  capable  of  transmission  in  writ- 
ing ;  and  it  is  from  these  mainly  that  we 
derive  the  knowledge  of  the  minds  of  our 


fellow-men ;  from  their  words  more  thau 
from  their  works*  and  from  their  works 
more  than  from  their  features.  What  Jibould 
we  say  to  a  mail  who  should  persist  in  inter- 
pretini;  character  by  phreQok>gy  or  physi- 
ognomy* without  reference  to  a  loQg  course 
of  authenticated  actk)ns,  and  express  verbal 
declarations  of  sentiment  and  will  T  Wbal 
should  w^  think  if  our  Creator  had  cqb- 
demned  ua  to  such  a  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  movements  of  the  mind  in  our  fellow- 
creatures  ?  What  ought  to  be  our  judg* 
ment  nf  those  who  would  think  it  sufficient, 
and  would  reject  the  help  of  any  other  in- 
formation, i  even  though  promised  and  held 
out  1  And  yet  such  is  the  proceeding  of  the 
Pantheist  in  relation  to  God.  He  sees  na- 
ture, the  physk>gnomy  of  God  spread  before 
him  in  its  beautiful  and  gk>rious  garb.  He 
is  told  also  of  a  history  of  God's  dealings, 
preserved  to  him  in  the  Bible  by  the  same 
kind  of  testimony  which  he  admits  and  sub- 
scribes to  in  all  other  histories ;  and  he  hears 
also  a  boast  (iet  us  suppose  that  it  is  only  a 
boast)  that  certain  persons  are  in  posseasion 
of  words  spoken  by  God  himself,  and  declar- 
ing His  nature  and  attributes ;  yet  boUi  the 
last  he  sets  aside,  and  refuses  to  consult 
them,  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 

Nature,  indeed,  or  rather,  the  God  of 
nature,  does  speak  to  us  through  tlie  eye, 
as  we  spei^  to  children  through  pictures ; 
but  without  a  susceptible  heart,  without  at- 
lentiout  reasoning,  a  cultivated  mind,  and  a 
large  induction,  what  are  the  pictures  of 
nature,  but  the  idle  luxuries  of  a  dumb  show  ? 
And  He  speaks  to  us  also  through  his  acts, 
through  his^eneral  laws,  and  the  operations 
of  his  hands.  But  who  oaa  evolve  these 
rightly  from  the  multitude  of  shifting  phe* 
nomena,  but  the  philosopher)  And  has  even 
the  philosopher  done  this  better  than  Mr. 
Carlyle  suggests?  Words,  therefore,  are  still 
wanting.  It  is  through  the  ear  that  we  con- 
vey to  man  the  past,  the  future,  the  deduc- 
tions of  the  understanding,  abstract  princi* 
plea,  general  laws,  all  which  lies  deeper  than 
the  sight.  Without  Words,  a  revelation  from 
Grod  must  be  a  broken,  impwfect  hint.  But 
still  something  else  is  wanting.  Words, 
without  examples  by  which  to  ihterpret 
them,  are  cold,  and  often  unintelligible  sym- 
bols. We  want  symbols,  of  a  moral  being; 
and  the  most  perfect  of  all  symbols  will  be, 
a  moral  being  like  ourselves— a  form  of  the 
Divine  Creator  embodied  in  the  form  of  a 
man.  This  also  Crod  has  been  pleased  to 
give  us.  But  this  personal/orm,  as  well  as 
the  words  of  revelation,  must  be  preserved 
through  all  generations — fixed  before  os  in 
every  spot,  the  same  among  every  people, 
us  in  all  our  paths,  and  ready  to  in- 
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ilaence  every  action.  This  alsO' God  has 
provided  for  us  in  the  institution  of  a  Catho- 
fic  Church,  in  which  not  only  every  minister, 
Iwt  every  branch  of  the  body,  and  every  in. 
dividual  member,  ought  to  consider  himself 
the  symbol,  and  more  than  symbol,  the  re- 
presentative and  embodyin{(  form  of  its  Di- 
vine Head.  And  as  this  canaot  be  univer- 
sally secured  in  the  midst  of  human  corrup- 
tion, and  the  soul  of  man  will  lapse  and  fall 
perpetually  from  tl^s  high  standard,  there- 
fore it  is  provided  that  at  least  so  much  of 
the  symbol  shall  be  preserved  as  human  laws 
and  power  can  secure  by  their  connmand 
over  the  outward  man.  Even  when  the 
heart  and  head  go  wrong,  the  Church  is  still 
commanded  to  proclaim,  her  creed,  to  cele- 
brate her  worship,  to  warn,  exhort,  and 
teach,  at  least  by  words  and  actions;  and 
these  words  and  actions  are  true  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  truth.  They  correspond  with  the 
only  reality,  and  only  foundation  for  a  true 
belief  in  the  nature  of  God.^  They  are  not 
affected  by  the  errors,  or  unbelief,  or  caprice, 
or  hypocrisy  of  those  who  exhibit  them,  any 
more  than  the  reality  of  a  message  is  affect- 
ed by  the  incredulity  or  inconsistencies  of 
the  messenger.  They  ure  not,  as  Mr.  Car- 
iyle  would  call  them,  'shams  and  lies, 
though  th^  men  who  bear  them  may  indeed 
b6  hypocrites  and  liars ;  and  to  the  truths 
9Mt  reverence  is  due,  not  to  man  as  man ; 
and  it  is  the  highest  exercise  of  thi^t  faith 
and  that  obedience^  on  which  the  Pantheisl 
himself  makes  the  whole  world  to  depend, 
to  maintain  them  steadily  and  humbly  even 
against  temptation,  and  to  see  the  Divine 
image  in  prophecies  and  types,  even  when 
they  are  clouded  and  perplexed  by.  the  falli- 
bility and  corruption  of  the  prophets. 

One  .more  remark  on  the  pantheistic 
scheme.  How  will  Mr.  Carlyle  bring  the 
heart  and  mind  of  man  to  conform,  by  force 
and  effort,  against  will  and  passions,  to  his 
standard  of  reality  and  *  Worsnip  of  sorrow!* 
Even  if  he  could  hope  to  compeil  to  it  one 
single  individual,  what  prospect  has  he  of 
extending  his  influence  over  successive  ge- 
nerations, and  of  preventing  the  natural  evil 
tendency  of  man  from  gradually  corrupting 
his  religion,  ai)d  leaving  it,  in  a  few  short 
years,  a  mere  wreck  and  phanta^ln,  such  as 
he  believes  the  Christianity  of  the  Church  to 
be  at  present  ?  If  he  thinks  that  any  human 
power — that  the  mere  will  or  reason  of  man 
can  thus  triumph  over  the  selfishness  of  his 
nature,  he  is  to  be  met  on  the  common 
ground  on  which  Christianity  is  called*  to 
battle  with  the  pride  of  human  philosophy — 
and  he  must  give  way  before  the  anatomy  of 
the  mind,  before  the  confession  of  every 
heart,  and  the  experience  of  ageSf  and  the 


first  pi4netpl«8  even  of  a  pantbeistic  religion, 
that  all  life  and  movement  must  come  from 
the  Author  of  life,  and  that  without  Him  we 
can  do  nothing — least  of  all  resist  ourselves. 
And  wtthoot  suoh  a  promise  of  auperaatural 
aid  to  overrule  and  support  the  b«muui  mind 
in  its  continued  goardianehip  of  the  truths 
committed  to  it,  what  hope  has.  the  Pantheist 
that  his  *  mystery,'  in  the  vineteenth  centuryt 
will  fare  better,  or  maintain  its  ground  long- 
er, than  the  same  kind  of  mystery  did  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  \  Perhaps  he  has  no  hope. 
As'the  geologist  fancies  in  the  earth  a  series 
of  convulsions. and  explosions  in  which  sys* 
tern  after  system  was  generated,  and  each 
grew  up  on  the  ruins  of  its  predecessoTf  Imiv- 
ing  no  traces  of  that  predecessor  behind,  but 
broken  skeletons,  and  empty  shells/  and  shat- 
tered strata — so  the  Pantheist,  and  many 
even  who  would  tremble  at  the  name  of  Pan- 
theism, fancy  that  the  moral  universe  pre- 
sents a  series  of  snccessive  revolutions  of 
faith  rising  upon/aith,  religion  undermining 
religion,  optnioos  following  phiise  upon 
phase,  and  that  the  or>ly  business  of  the  can- 
did phibsopher  and  pmident  politiciao  is,  to 
accomnrodato  himself  to  these  changes,  and 
not  resduiefy  hold  fast  by  an  old  truth  when 
a  new  one  is  developing  itself  They  eon* 
sole  themselves,  in  the  face  of  falsehood, 
crime,  and  misery,  by  reflecting  that  all  nre 
parts  of  one  system — all  advancing  under 
the  eye  of  one  QoA — and  all,  however  vart* 
ous  and  discordant,  tending  to  one  end. 
This  strange  infatuation  is  at  the  bottom  of 
many  mischievous  theories  both  in  our  reli- 
gion and  politics.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  one  of 
the  species  De  Tqcqueville;  and  those  who 
follow  De  Tocqueville  are  pantheists  in  p*. 
litics,  and  they  will  sooii  come  to  pantheiacn 
in  religion.  They  have  no  ccmi^ption  of 
cue  immutable  truth,  originally  committed 
to  man  at  his  creation — which  he  was  bound 
to  maintain  uninjured  through  all  the  vicia^ 
situdes  of  crrcumstanoes — ^which,  by  a  spe* 
cial  over.rnling  Providence,  has  been  pre- 
served even  to  the  present  day — preserved 
first  in  one  familv*  then  kepi  floathtg  even 
in  the  midst  of  a  deluge  of  corruption ;  then 
enshrined  in  a  whole  people;  then  deve- 
loped and  expanded,  and  yet  unaltered,  to 
be  implanted  and  built  up  in  erery  pari  of 
the  habitable  globe  by  the  teaching  of  a 
Catholic  Church. 

It  were  a  miserable  thought  that  the 
world  of  man's  wisdom  was  nothing  but  a  , 
succession  of  wrecks  and  ruihSt  and  that 
the  temple  of  the  very  fairest  philoeophf, 
which  the  Pantheist  clings  to  as  his  only 
hope,  must  soon  perish  likewise,  and  gtyd 
way  to  some  new  delusion.  It  mutt  end  in 
the  denial  of  all  truth  ;  and  irhen  Mtth  mt 
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lot!  in  the  woitd»  what,  we  ask  again,  is  to 
become  of  man's  intellect,  or  hia  heart,  or 
even  his  body,  anudst  the  ruins  «of  a  falling 
society  ?  As  for  the  duty  of  witnessing  to 
truth— the  main  duty  imposeduponman— or 
the  duty  of  struggling  to  preserve  i(,  whe- 
ther successfully  or  not,  the  politicians  of  the 
day  (with,  alas  1  but  very  few  exceptions) 
never  dream  of  it.  They  have  no  concep- 
tion of  a  struggle,  of  fighting  for  anything — 
they  have  nothing  which  they  are  sure  of, 
therefore  nothing  which  they  value — ^above 
all,  nothing  which  they  feel  to  be  strong, 
even  though  they  themselves  are  weak;  and 
in  the  strength  of  which  aided  by  the  pro- 
mise  of  God,  the  weakest  of  men  may  stand 
firm  against  a  host.  .  It  is  a  melancholy 
prospect !  Without  energy,  without  hope, 
without  heroism,  without  faith  !  and  yet  the 
age.  boasts  of  enlightenment,  friendship, 
pea9e',  and  union  by  conciliation — as  if  there 
could  be  any  union  where  there  was  no 
truth,  any  conciliation  where  there  was  no 
reverence.  A  false  philosophy  must  have 
two  roots;  one  in  the  heart,  and^  the  other 
in  the  bead  ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle's  error  of  the 
heart  lies  in  his  unconsciousness  of  moral 
evil.  Disguise  it  as  he  may,  by  sneers  at 
*  quacks,'  and  horror  at  *  a  game-preserving 
aristocracy,'  and  '  steam-parsona,'  and  *  the 
hark>t  age'  of  Liouis  XIV. ,  he. has  no  real 
sense  of  moral  depravity.  His  occupations 
in  philosophy  have  probably^  absorbed  his 
thoughts,  and  the  sepsibility  of  his  feelings 
has  eqcouraged  him  to  mistaka  kindness  of 
sentiment  for  the  stern  principle  of  true  be- 
nevolence. On  the  other  hand,  his  error  of 
the  head  is  one  into  which  purely  intellect- 
'  aal  inquiries,  unassisted  by  a  higher  wis- 
domt  invariably  fall.  He  is  full  of  the  princi. 
pie  ofuniipi  as  if  unity  alone  were  the  law  of 
action,  and  the  type  of  creation.  We  have 
DO  wish  to  enter  into  abstruse  metftphysics, 
•but  if  he  will  condescend  to  receive  from  the 
Church  what  the  Church  did  not  invent,  but 
received  from  the  first  of  all  sources — the 
formula  not  of  uniiy  alone^  but  of  unity  in 
piuralUpf  and  pluralUy  in  unity^  he  will 
find  that  it  will  solve  far  better  his  ri^tional- 
ismg  problems-^will  lead  him  to  a^  much 
joster  and  more  general  and  satisfactory 
theory  of  the  history  of  creation — and  both 
in  his  moral  and  social,  and,  what  he  calls, 
his  religious  speculations,  it  will  bring  him 
much  closer  to  irtUlL  y/e  have  but  one 
more  remark  to  make^ 

With  these  jorroneoos  views  of  the  mode 
by  which  the  higher  and  more  enlightened 
classes  of  society  are  to  be  restored  to  sound 
principles  and  sound,  feelings,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  Mr.  Carlyle  should  prove  |i 
■atisfeetory  guide  in  reforming  the  condition 


of  the  lower  classes.  He  understands  it  in- 
deed well,  and  depicts  it  forcibly  and  touch- 
ingly.  And  what  a  sight  it  is  \  Ireland  ! 
What  a  word  is  there !      But  Ireland  is  not 

all:— 

*  But  now  on  the  whole,  it  feenui  to  m,  RnyliA 
fltttietic  science, -with  flooda  of  the  finest  peasantry 
in  the  world  atreamingin  on  ua  daily,  may  fold  op 
her  Daaaidea  reticutationa  on  thia  matter  of  tba 
workinff^claaaes  ;  and  conoIade«  what  every  man 
who  will  take  the  statistic  spectacles  off  his  nose 
and  look,  may  discern  in  town  or  -coantiy  ^— That 
the  condition  of  the  lower  multitode  of  Engliak 
labQorBiBapproKimatBS  more  and  more  to  that  of 
the  Irish,  competing  with  them  in  all  markets ; 
that  whatsoever  labour,  to  which  .  mere  strength 
with -little  skill  will  suMce,  is  to  be  done,  will  be 
done,  not  at  the  English  price,  but  at  an  apptozu 
mation  to  tho  Irish  price ;  at  a  price  superior  aa  yet 
to  the  Lrish^that  is,  superior  to  a  scarcity  of  third- 
rate  pptatoen  for  thirty  weeks  yearly  ;  auperior,  yet 
hourly,  within  the  arrival  of  every  new  steam.boat, 
sinking  nearer  to  ah  equality  with  that.^  Half  a 
million  hand^loom  weavers,  working  fifteen  hoora 
a  day*  in  perpetual  inability  to  procure  thereby 
enough  of  the  coarsest  food  ;  English  farm.labour- 
ers  at  ■  nine  shillings  and  at  seven  shillings  a-week  ; . 
Scotch  farm.labourers,  who  "  in  districts  the  half 
of  whose  industry  is  that  of  cows,  taste  no  milk, 
can  pi^oure  no  milk  ;"  all  these  things  are  credible 
to  us,  several  of  them  are  known  to  us  by  the  best 

evidence,  by  eye-sight Another  thing,  like. 

wise  ascertainable  on  this  vast  obscure  matter,  ex. 
cites  a  superficial  surprise,  but  only  a  superficial 
one  ;-«That  it  is  best-paid  workmen  who  by  Strikes, 
Trades'.unionfl,  Chartism,  and  the  like,  complain 
the  most.  No  doubt  of  it !  The  bestpaid  work- 
men are  they  alone  that  can  so  complain  !  How 
shall  he,  the  hand-loom  weaver,  who  in  the  day 
that  is  passing  over  him  has  to  find  food  for  the 
day,  strike  work?  ^  If  he  strike  work,  he  starves 
within  the  week.  He  is  past  oomplaint !  The 
fact  itselfjliowever.  is  one  which,  if  we  consider  it. 
leads  us  into  still  aeeper  regions  of  the  malady. 
Wages,  it  would  appear,  are  no  index  of  well-being 
to  the  working  man. ....  Gotton-apinnen,  as  we 
Jeam,  are  generally  well-paid,  while  employed  ; . . . 
and  yet,  also,  there  seems  little  question  that  com- 
fort or  reasonable  well-being  is  as  much  a  stranger 
in  these  households  aa  in  any.  At  the  cold  hearth 
of  the  ever  toiling,  ever  hungering  weaver  dwells 
at  least  some  equability,  fixation  as  if  in  perennial 
ice  ;  hope  never  comes,  but  also  irregular  imps, 
tience  ia  absent.  .  Of  outward  things  thete  others 
have  or  might  have  enough,  but  of  all  in  wardthings, 
there  is  the  fatalest  lack.  Economy  does  not  ex- 
ist among  them  ;  their  trade,  now  in  plethori<$ 
prosperity^  anon  extenuated  into  inanition  and 
"  short  time,'*  is  of  the  nature  of  gambling  ;they  live 
by  it  like  gamblers,  now  in  luxurious  superauity,  anon 
in  starvation.  Black,  mutinous  discontent  devops 
them  ;  simply  the  miserablest  feeling  that  can  in- 
habit  the  heart  of  man.  English  commerce — [No  T 
Mr.  Carlyle,  not  our  eommerce%  our  old  noble  sys- 
tem of  regular  trade^but  our  accursed  new  svstem] 
— with  its  immeasurable,  Proteus  Steam-demon, 
makes  aH  paths  uncertain  for  them,  all  life  a  be« 
wifderment.  Sobriety,  steadiness,  peaceable  con- 
tinuance, the  first  blessings  of  man  are  not  theirs.' 

Let  Us  go  on— for  till  we  come  to  the 
'  lame  and  impotent  conclusion/  all  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  written  on  this  sttjyject  should 
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be  forced  oa  the  attentioii  of  our  statesmenr, 
aod  chiefly  our  clergy,  until  ouir  eyes  are 
open— ^ 

*  It  is  in'Glasffow  iinon|^  that  daaa  of  operatiT^ 
that  ••  Number  dO,*'  in  his  dark  rbem,  pays  down 
the  priee  of  blood.  Be  it  with  reason  or  with  an- 
reason,  too  surely  they  do  in  ^Arity  find  the  times 
all  out  of  joint ;  wis  world  for  them  no  home,  but 
a  dingy  prison-house,  of  reckless  unthrift,  rebellion, 
rancour*  indignation  against  themselves,  and 
against  all  men.,  Is  it  a  green  flowery  world,  with 
a£ure  everlasting  sky  stretched  over  it,  the  work 
and  |rovemment  of  a  .Gk>d ;  oi  a  murky-simmering 
Tophet  of  copperas-fumes,  cotton-fuz,  gin. riot, 
wrath,  and  toil,  created  by  a  Demon,  governed  by 
a  Demon  ?  The  sum  of  their  wretchedness,'*  me<' 
rited  and  unmerited,,  welters,  huge,  dark,  and  bale- 
ful like  a  Dantean  Hell,  visible  Uiere  in  the  statis- 
tics of  Gin :  Qin,  jintly  named  the  most  authentic 
incarnation  of  the  Infernal  Principle  in  our  times, 
too  indispcrtabiy  an  incarnation;  Gin,  the  black 
throat  into  which  wretchedness  of  every  sort,  con- 
summating itself  by  calling  on  delirium  to  help  it, 
whirls  down ;  abdication  of  the  power  to  think  or 
resolve,  as  too  painflil  now,  on  the  part  of  men 
whose  lot  of  all  others  wobM  require  thought  and 
resolution ;  liquid  madness  sold  at  ten  pence  the 
qusirtern,  all  the  products  of  which  are  and  must 
be,  like  its  origin,  maid,  miserable,  ruinous,  and 
that  only!  If  from  this  black,  unlumlnous,  un- 
headed  Inferno,  and  prison-house  of  souls  in  pain, 
there  do  flash  up  from  time  to  time  some  dismal, 
wilfl-spread  glare  of  Chartism  or  the  like,  notalile  to 
all,  claiming  remedy  from  all,  are  we  to  regard  it  as 
more  balefal  than  the  quiet  state,  or  rather  as  not 
so  baleful  7  Ireland  is  in  chronic  atrophy  these  five 
centuries ;  the  disease  of  nobler  England,  identi. 
fied  now  with  that  of  Ireland,  becomes  acute,  has 
crises,  and  will  be  cured  or  ki\V—*Chartism,  p.  30. 

And  how  is  it  to  be  cured  ?  By  two 
grand  specifics.  Our  readers  are  all  at« 
tentian.  And  what  are  they?  Reading 
'  and  emigration !  reading  and  emigration  !  ! 
reading  and  emigration  1 1  '  Is  Mr.  Carlyle 
aware  that  he  is  required  to  explain  his- 
meaning  more  at  large-^that  he  is  generally 
misunderstood?  Wq  can  assure  liim,  frcm 
our  own  knowledge,  that  many  of  his  read- 
ers doubt  if  he  is  serioust  They  have  a 
great  respect  for  his  powers  of  mind,  for  his 
deep  thought,  and  just  sentimenls.  They 
conceive  that  he  has  thought  it  d(?sirable  to 
point  out  strongly  and  vividly,  by  a  grave 
juxtaposition,  the  absurdity  of  our  modern 
theories  of  reformation,  when  contrasted 
with  the  enormity  of  the  evils  to  be  reme. 
died.  He  probably  is  speaking  ironically* 
It  is  the  view  which  we  are  inclined  to  take 
ourselves.  He  is  not  a  Pythagorean..  With 
^all  his  veneration  for  symbolsi  he  does  not 
seem  to  trust  in  any  magical  power  6f  words 
and  letters.  He  must  know  that  both  his 
remedies  have  been  working  for  a  considera- 
ble time — ^that  National  Schools,  even  in 
England,  have  done  much  to  disseminate 
the  alphabet  for  many  past  years  —  that 
America  is  groaning  beneath  the  discharge 


of  the  drains  which  we  have  opened  on  her 
coast— that  Australia ! — but  we  must  not 
touch  on  such  a  subject-^^md  that  all  the 
while  the  curse  and  the  blight  have  been 
spreading  more  rapjdly  and  more  fearfully 
through  every  district  of  our  population. 
Seading  and  emigration !  - 

Consider  for  one  moment.  How  has 
this  curse  been  ^  propagated  ?  How  have 
the  wretched  thousands  of  Birmingham  and 
Manchester  been  engendered  and  huddled 
up  in  those  abodes  of  misery  and  vice.  Bj[ 
a  reading,  insirudedf  etUightenedj  scientific 
body  of  manufacturers  ?  How  have  those 
unhappy  slaves  to  die  avarice  of  their  mas- 
ters been  enabled  to  do  their  will  ?  By  their 
own  quickened  intelligence  and  acuteness? 
Qo  into  the  factories,  and  ask  how  few  are 
unable  to  read  and  write— how  few  at  least 
among  the  parents,  though  these  reading 
parents  may  have  sold  their  children  to  a 
drudgery  which  precludes  them  from  attend- 
ing schools  ?  What  are  your  Mechanics' 
Institutes,,  your  Penny  Magazines,  your 
Penny  Satirist^,,  your  loathsome  sheets  of 
popular  blasphemy  and  profligacy,  well 
written,  clever,  intelligent,  oil  en  even  scien- 
tific, which  meet  you  in  the  street  at  every 
turn,  but  a  proclamation  of  the  triumph  qf 
the  alphabet?  And  what  is  Botany  Bay 
and  the  Report  on  the  state  of  Australia, 
but  the  triumph  of  emigration— such  an  emi- 
gration as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  carry  on — the 
only  one  which  any  Statesman  of  these  days 
has  ever  even  dreamt  of?  Shall  we  answer 
Mr.  Carlyle  from  his  own  mouth  ? — 

'  How  can  religion  be  divorced  from  educa- 
tion T  An  irreverent  knowledge  is  no  knowledge. 
A  knowledge  that  ends  in  barren  self-wor- 
ship,  comparative  indifference,  or. contempt  for 
all  God*8  universe  except  one  insignificant  itcun 
thereof,  what  is  it  ?  .  .  . .  And  how  teach  religion  ?  ^ 
.  .  .  Can  dronings  of  articles,  repetitions  of  litur^ 
gies,  and  all  the  cash  a.nd  oontrivance  of  Birming. 
ham  and  the  Bank  of  England  united  bring  ethe- 
real fire  in^o  a  human  soul,  quicken  it  out  of  earth. 
\y  darkness  into  heavenly  wisdom  ?  >  Soul  is  kin- 
dled only  by  soul.  To  teach  religion,  the  first 
thing  needful,  and  also  the  last  and  uie  only  thing, 
[No,  Mr.  Carlyle  :  not  the  last  nor  the  only] — in 
finding. of  a  man  who  hat,  religion.  All  else  fol- 
lows from  this :  church  building,  church-extension, 
whatever  else  is  needfal,  follows :  without  this, 
nothing  will  follow.'^CA«r<tfm,  pp.  lOd-3. 

True — 'most  true  !  and  for  these  few 
truths  we  readily  forgive  the  flippant  irre- 
verence which  precedes  them.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  by  the  *  genius  of  Birmingham,'  not  by 
'  machines  for  repeating  liturgies  and  arti- 
cles,' not  by  •  steam  sermons,'  *  or  cast-iron 
preachers,'  that  true  religion  is  to  be  taughtt 
and  with  the  teaching  of  true  religion  that 
the  curse  is  to  be  removed  from  the  land* 
'  The  first  thing  is  to  find  tnen  tha^ave  rei 
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Ugioa.*  WillipM  this  ail  the  htws  which  a 
parliament  could  enact  or  an  army  enfofce 
will  be  a  dead  letter.  It  is  not  in  the  House 
of  Oommon»-^Tr6,  not  even  in  the  convoca. 
tiott  of  clergy,  or  a  synod  of  bishops-^ore- 
move  the  evih  It  is  an  erril  universal,  deep 
seated,  deep  sinking,  interwoven  with  oat 
vitals,  ^hich  must  be  approached  with  a 
disceri^iDg  eye,  touched  with  almost  a  wo- 
man's hand,  watched  over  daily  and  hourly, 
in  every  province,  in  every  town,  in  every 
parish,  almost  in  ev^ry  house.  In  every 
one  of  these,  if  we  could  place  *  a  man  that 
hat  religion,'  we  might  expect  a  cure,  or 
rather  the  cure  would  be  certain.  We  may 
cherish  hope  just  as  we  are  able  to  bring  up- 
on this  mass  of  mischief  before  us  a  propor- 
tionate force  of  this  precise  good,  which  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  pointed  out,  <  religious  men.' 
*  Saul  is  ki$idled  only  by  soulJ*  Give  a  reli- 
ffious  man  to  lead  the  world,  and  there  will 
be  a  true  object  for  m&n's  reverence,  a  fit' 
centre  for  his  love ;  rbund  thiis  will  gather 
all  the  good,  warm  affections  of  the  nation  \ 
with  '  this  will  come  obedience,  with  obe- 
dience unity,  witb  unity  strength  and  wisdom, 
whh  wisdom  self-restraint,  with  self-restraint 
all  the  other  checks  upon  that  inordinate 
cupidity,  which  has  made  England  a  manu- 
facturing pandemonium,  and  on  that  thought- 
less, heartless  extravagance,  which  has  left 
Ireland  to  be  overrun  by  starving  beggars. 

But  one  thing  Mr.  Carlyle  has  forgotten  : 
that  besides  religion  in  the  governors,  there 
must  also  be  religion  in  the  governed. 
And  that  the  two  do  not  always  move  to- 
gether— that  to  be  a  religious  man,  even 
with  the  purity  of  an  angel  and  the  strength 
of  omnipotence,  is  not  the  whole  which  is 
required  to  produce  obedience  and  unity  in 
others — he  might  have  learned  from  the 
mere  history  of  one  Being,  whom  he  has 
dared  to  insult,  by  the  most  offensive  of  all 
insults  froni  a  di^pbodlent  menial  to  a  royal 
master — f  raise.  Nothing  in  Mr.  Cariyle's 
writings  is  more  painful  than  the  recom- 
mend'atory,  complimeBtary  tone  in  which 
he  has  presumed  to  speak  of  the  great '  Au- 
thor of  Christianity/  We  might  add  the 
levity  with  which  he  permits  himself  to 
garble  the  language  of  Scripture. 

The  real  problem  still  remains,— how  to 
make  men  religious.  Religiaus  teachers  we 
have  had  already.  One  religious  man,  a 
Divine  man,  truly  and  not  figuratively  di- 
vine, we  all  acknowledge  as  our  head: — 
Mr.  Carlyle  himself  would  not  venture  open- 
ly to  repudiate  the  name  ]  and  for  a  time 
He  did  hold  together  the  floating  atoms  of 
society  :  for  centuries  after  centuries,  by  the 
strength  of  that  one  name,  and  in  the  pro- 
fessed unity  of  His  truth,  and  His  law,  the 


world  did  live  in  (hith ;  or  ff  fhithlessness 
did  creep  in,  it  lurked,  sculking  and  cow- 
ardlike, denying  itself,  and  ashamed  to  be 
seen.  All  crimes,  even  by  popular  senti- 
ment, were  then  suntuned  up  in  infidelity. 
To  be  a  pagan  or  an  unbeliever  wus  in  t^osa 
days  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  murderer  or  adul- 
terer. Faith  was  a  summary  of  the  deca- 
logue. And  in  this  spirit  barbarians  were 
tamed,  and  invaders  rooted  quiedy  in  a  new 
soil,  and  turbulent  chieftaine  were  subor- 
dinated to  kings,  and  provinces  cemented 
into  monarchies,  and  monarchies  consecra- 
ted and  confirmed  by  the  ministers  of  God. 
Civil  and  social  laws  were  evolved  from  the 
germ  of  the  Mosaic  code.  The  hand  of 
peace  was  laid  Upon  the  ferocity  of  warriors ; 
truces  were  interposed,  sanctuaries  of  re- 
fuge opened,  and  all  the  benevolences  of  re- 
ligion were  brought  in  to  soothe  the  stern- 
ness of  an  age  of  war —  until  a  chivalry  was 
formed  :  and  it  is  no  idle  sentimentality  to 
mourn  with  the  greatest  of  modern  political 
philosophers  that  *  the  age  of  chivalry  is 
gone,' and  the  age  of  sophists,  economists, 
and  calculators^  has  succeeded.  In  the 
same  spirit,  arts  and  sciences^  and  literature, 
and  a  deep  philosophy,  grew  up  beneath  the 
shtelter  of  the  Church.  If  wealth  was  ac- 
cumulated, it  was  expanded  again  in  hospi- 
tality, in  charities,  in  noble  institutions, 
which  are  at  this  day  oiir  chief  resource  for 
educatioj[i,  and  relief  of  the  miseries  of  life. 
If  civil  wars  broke  out,  they  were  waged  to 
defend  king  against  king,  not  lo  overthrow 
monarchy  and  dissolve  law.  Crimes  and 
ignorance,  and  deceit,  and  treachery  existed 
then,  as  they  exist  now,  as  they  always  must 
exist,  where  man  is  man ;  but  if  there  was 
more  of  ferocity,  there  was  less  of  selfish- 
ness. They  \vere  the  crimes  of  untutored 
men  rather  than  those  of  a  corrupted,  sophis- 
ticated, depraved,  nnd  effete  generation. 

But  the  age  of  faith  is  past,  and  the  age 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  described  now  stands 
in  its  place.  The  same  creeds,  the  same 
ministry,  are  ostensibly  with  us  as  with  bur 
ancestors,  even  pyrified  and  reformed.  And 
true  religion,  it  was  thought,  would  shine 
out  more  clearly,  and  win  hearts  to  it  more 
efficiently  by  such  a  reformation.  The  end 
has  been  exactly  the  reverse ;  and  the  rea- 
son is  twofold.  Wo  have  gradually  lost 
sight  of  two  great  facts,  necessary  conditions 
in  the  inculcation  of  religion  ;^r«<,that  man 
has  a  body  as  w6ll  as  a  soid,  and  that  igno- 
rant, unlettered  minds  most  b^  addressed 
through  their  senses  before  they  can  be 
moulded  in  their  minds:  «ec<m<i/y,  that  all 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  man  can  be  of  no 
avail  in  making  man  religious,  without  a 
power  communicated  from    God   himself 
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thropgh  cbanntla  wjhich  Ho  has  appointed. 

Until  these  two  facts^  are  onpe  more  brought 
out  forcibly  and  universally,  true  religion 
can  make  no  progresa.  There  roust  be  a 
fecundation  of  the  heart  before  the  seed 
sown  will  take  roo4.  The  germ  of  faith 
and  religion  must  be  fed  with  fresh  and 
continual  supplies,  day  by  day,  or  it  will  die. 
This  is  no  theory  or  mysiical  pietism,  but 
the  plain  declaration  of  Him  who  is  the 
source  and  giver  of  it.  The  plan  of  modem 
religionists  has  been  to  starve  the  mind,  to 
withdraw  its  appointed  nutriment,  and  then 
to  propose  strengthening  it  by  more  frequent 
exercise,  and  by  awakening  a  keener  sense 
of  hunger.  This  is  not  the  place  to  do 
more  than  hint  at  the  real  cause,  why  in 
this  day  it  is  so  hard  to  *  kindle  soul  by  soul,' 
and  re-inspire  mankind  with  the  spirit  of 
faith.  But  it  would  be  well  for  those  who 
are  concerned  in  the  government  of  man, 
whether  infant  or  adult — and  it  would  cut 
at  once  the  Gordian  knot  of  *  national  edu^ 
cation' — to  think,  deeply  on  tbe  problem, 
and  to  ask  themselves,  steadily  and  calmly, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion carried  on  without  a  thought  of  the  .sa- 
eramenis  of  the.  Church  7 

It  is  strange  that,  a  philosophical  mind 
like  Mr.  Carlyle's  should  know  so  little  of 
the  nature  of  the  very  instrument  with  whigh 
he  purposes  to  commence  his  great  moral 
change.  Letters  are  good  in  their  proper 
place— to  some  minds  they  are  absolutely 
essential ;  and  when  rightly  employed  are 
an  invaluable  aid  to  good  principles  and 
wise  culture.  But  Plato,  who  was,  indeed, 
a  wiser  man  than  Mr.  Carlyle,  long  before 
printing  was  known,  anticipated  what  it 
would  produce.  When  he,  like  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, attacked  an  age  of  Sophists,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  jSr»t  thing  was  to  teach  men 
to  read,  and  the  second  lo  instil  truth  intp 
them  by  the  presence  and  guidance  of  their 
teachers.  He.  reversed  the  order.  He 
made  books  subservient  to  teachers,  not 
teachers  subservient  to  books.  To  obtain 
religious  men  was  his  first  object :  without 
them,  religious  books,  he  knew,  were  a  dead 
letter,  and  with  them  they  would  spring  up 
in  abundance.  But  mere  reading,  according 
to  Plato,  instead  of  strengthening  the  mind, 
and  assisting  the  memory,  will  only  weaken 
it,  by  removing  the  necessity  of  exercise. 
It  will  make  men,  he  says,  conceited,  by 
constituting  them  judges  and  critics  instead 
of  learners.  It  will  leave  them  in  their 
study  of  truth  without  a  guide,  or  check,  or 
interpreter;  and  as  human  reason  at  the 
very  highest  estimate  must  be  in  ignorance 
and  error,  so  long  at  least  a^  knowledge  is 
still  to  be  sought,  the  process  of  seeking  it 


by  ourselves  can  only  end  \Xk  multiplying 
mistakes ;  as  every  fresh  arithmetical  cal- 
cukition,  when  fUie  (also  itetn  has  been  ad- 
mitted, only  increases  the  perplexity  ;  ^pd 
as  the  slightest  divergence  from  a  straight 
line  carries  tvs  farther  from  it,  the  farthex 
we  advance.  It  will  distract  them,  added 
Plato,  into  a  multitude  of  different  sects ; 
every  one  being  his  own  judge,  and  having 
his'  own  peculiar  bias  of  error,  will  have  an 
error  of  his  own  for  a  conclusion.  With 
the  discovery  of  new-  means  for  circulating 
thought  more,  thoughts  will  be  circulated  ; 
and  as  the  majority  of  thoughts  are  bad,  thf 
whole  atmosphere  will  become  impregnated 
with  evil.  There  will  be  nothing  to  over- 
come  indolence  ;  no  power  to  compel  study 
w  hen  the  book  becomes  tedious,  or  to  insist 
on  inquiry  when  the  language  is  doubtful ; 
and  yet  every  qne  will  have  a  smattering  of 
knowledge;  and  thus  you  will  rear  up  a 
generation  of  sickly,  effeminate,  unbelieving, 
superficial,  capricious,  contemptuous  minds, 
between  whom  all  truth  will  be  lost;  and 
you  will  become  (what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  de- 
scribed) a  people  of  sophi8ts»*  ^  Use  books 
in  their  proper  "p^ace  (precisjBly  where  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  nol  placed  them)  ;  make  them 
means  of  checking  the  teacher  $  of  guarding 
truth  against  corruption  ;^  of  preserving  some 
record  of  it  through  successive. generations; 
of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  oral  and 
memorial  transmission : — employ  them  to 
occupy  leisure  hours ;  to  exercise  indepen- 
dent thought  ;  to  supply. new  food  for  medi- 
tation ;  to  prove,  illustrate,  enforce  the  les- 
sons of  the  lips ;  to  be  with  us  in  our  closets, 
on  sick-beds,  in  desert  spots,  in  dying  hours : 
let  them  be  the  voice  with  which  we  speak 
to  a  whole  nation  at  once,  even  to  the  most 
distant  lands,  and  a  condensation  of  collected 
knowledge,  always  ^at  hand  to  be  consulted 
when  there  is  no  other  tribunal  of  appeal,r— 
do  this,  and  the  alphabet  is  indeed  a  gigan. 
tic  power.  And  Mr.  Carlyle  will  do  well 
to  enforce  its  communication  and  adoption* 
as  one  out  of  many  ndeans  of  curing  our 
deep  disease. 

But  herb,  too,  the  age^  has  repeated  the 
error,  which  has  more  than  once  been  pointed 
out.  They  have  mistaken  the  servant  for 
the  master ;  the  check  and  drag  on  the  ma- 
chine for  the  propelling  power.  They 
think  to  educate  by  books,  and  not  bjr  man  ; 
and  the  inevitable  result  will  be,  that  instead 
of  diminishing  the  evil,  they  will  only  m- 
crease  it.  We  are  groaning  under  the  ef- 
fects of  conceit,  self-will,  dissension,  and 
disobedience;  and  we  endeavour  to  remove 
th^m  by  a  process    which  can  engender 

*  Seo  all  this  towards  the  end  of  iheMadrut,   j 
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nothing  but  more  conceit  and  more  self- 
will. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  Mr.  Carlyle's  se. 
cond  prescription  will  be  more  successful. 
It  is  a  part,  indeed,  and  an  important  party 
of  that  grand  scheme  of  real  reform,  which 
must  be  concerted  and  undertaken  ere  lon^ 
by  some  gigantic  mind,  if  the  British  em- 
pire is  to  retain  its  position  among  nations ; 
but  which  cannot  be  faced,  much  less  exe- 
cuted, without  some  deep  change  in  the 
principles  of  our  readers,  and  in  the  feelings 
of  the  people.  B^t  the  disease,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  is  as  complicated  as 
it  is  inveterate  ;  an  J  the  proposition  of  a 
simple  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  at 
once  betrays  the  incompetency  of  the  phy- 
sician. 

Before  emigration  is  tried,  let  us  endea- 
vour to  occupy  our  own  waste  lands.  Mil- 
lions  of  acres  are  still  unreclaimed,  both  in 
Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Stop  the  gam- 
bling speculation  of  our  manufactures,  and 
drain  off  the  surplus  population  from  our 
towns  into  the  country.  Let  landlprds 
plant  colonies  on  their  commons,  and  bogs, 
and  mountains ;  plant  them  under  their  own 
eye,  upon  right  principles  of  colonization, 
in  organic  boaies,  with  powers  of  self-gov- 
ernment; with  social  privileges;  with  the 
germs  of  village  institutions,  especially  with 
that  first  principle  of  social  life  and  organi- 
zation, an  efficient  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment in  the  centre.  Restore  something  of 
the  feudal  spirit  into  our  tenure  of  land. 
Raze,  if  you  like,  to  the  ground  half  an 
overgrown  metropolis,  and  all  the  idle,  gos- 
sippmg,  gaping  watering*place^  where  those 
men  who  6ught  to  be  each  in  their  own  pa- 
rishes, ruling  their  estates  hs  the  represent- 
atives  of  the  great  Estate,  tiie  Monarchy  of 
the  realm,  are  frittering  away  time,  and  mo- 
ney, and  dignity,  and  intellect,  in  frivolous 
dissipations.  If  we  are  so  fond  of  ruling — 
and  ruling  is,  indeed,  one  of  our  noblest 
duties — ^let  us  rule  each  in  our  own  appoint- 
ed sphere.  The  passion  which  is  now  so 
common,  of  governing  the  country,  while 
we  neglect  our  tenants,  is  at  least  suspicious. 
Let  each  man  take  ctire  of  his  own  part, 
and  the  whole  will  take  care  of  itself.  But 
without  a  landlord  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire, exercising  faithfully,  and  earnestly, 
and  affectionately,  the  duties  of  a  little 
monarch,  and  so  carrying  into  the  minutest 
details,  from  day  to  day,  the  principles  of  a 
paternal  government,  the  best  laws  and 
wisest  legislators,  sitting  as  abstractions  in 
the  senate,  will  only  be  a  mockery.  Then 
give  to  every  landlord  the  best  of  coadju- 
tors, appointed  for  him  by  God,  a  good  re- 
ligious clergyman  ;  and  let  the  church  draw 


out  her  own  organization  and  machinery  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  crisis,  and  rouse  her. 
self  to  fight  her  battles  with  firmness,  and 
zealf  and  depth  of  thought,  and  of  learning, 
without  either  compromise  or  intolerance — 
let  all  this  be  done,  aaT  it  may  be  done,  if 
each  man  will  do  his  duty,  in  his  own  fami- 
ly and  his  own  heart,  and  we  may  yet  live. 
These  are  the  only  cures  for  our  evils,  the 
only  answer  to  MK  Carlyle's  question  on 
the  condition  of  England. 

When  our  own  body  is  brought  back  to 
a  healthy  state,  then  we  may  Im  in  a  con- 
dition to  propagate  new  empire  by  colonies. 
But  the  work  of  colonization,  is  no  light 
thing  to  be  undertaken  with  a  hot  head  and 
diseased  heart ;  by  emptying  a  sickly,  ig* 
norant  mob  upon  an  unoccupied  country, 
and  leaving  them  there  to  swell  up  by  them- 
selves into  some  fungus  form  of  society. 
Nuisances  and  cesspools  we  may  create  by 
such  a  process  as  this,  the  only  process  of 
modern  emigration ;  and  from  them  we  may 
poison  the  atmosphere  of  whole  continents, 
as  we  have  poisoned  the  atmosphere  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  may  breed  a  plague  and  pesti- 
lence, which  will  soon  spread  back  into 
Europe*  But  it  will  give  tio  reUef  to  our- 
selves. Unless,  while  you  drain  ofiT  the 
present  surplusage,  you  alter  the  present 
system  of  our  manufacturing  specubitions, 
and  of  Irish  land-tenure,  by  altering  the 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  from  which 
they  have  sprung,  the  largest  and  most 
ready  drain  which  you  could  open  would  be 
unequal  to  relieve  us.  Population,  if  Icfl 
to  itself,  uncontrolled  by  moral  principle,  by 
lesstons  of  prudence,  and  well-regulated 
wants,  must  labour  under  a  perpetual  drop. 
sy.  The  disease  continues;  the  means  of 
palliating  it  must  diminish  with  every  fresh 
occupation  of  neighbouring  deserts.  More- 
over, those  who  are  to  emigrate  are  the 
very  part  of  the  nation  whom  you  would 
most  desire  to  retain.  The  wenk,  and  ig- 
norant, and  helpless  cannot  move.  SmaH 
capitilists,  enterprising  minds,  young  able- 
bodied  men,  with  tastes  and  habits  of  a  high- 
er order,  who  cannot  be  made  to  acquiesce 
in  a  state  of  degradation  in  their  own  coun. 
try,  will  go  off  to  people  America  and  Aus- 
tralia ;  and  going  without  control,  or  bond 
of  union,  carrying  with  them  no  truth,  no 
^lefinite  creed  of  religion,  or  stern  moral 
sanction,  or  political  obedience — nothing 
but  \he  animal  craving  of  food  and  money, 
we  dare  to  think-  they  will  generate  a  na- 
tion. 

'Is  it  not,'  Mr.  Carlyle  asks,  *  as  if  this  ■welling, 
sirnmering,  never-retttuff  Europe  of  onrt  stood  oao« 
more  on  the  verge  of  an  expansion  without  a 
parallel,  straggling  like  a  mighty  tree  again  aboot 
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to  bartt  'm  Um  embimee  of  mimmor,  and  shoot  f6rth 
broad  frondent  boughs,  which  would  fill  tho  whole 
earth  1  A  disease ;  but  the  noblest  of  all,  as  of  her 
who  is  in  pain  and  sore  travail,  but  travail  that  she 
nay  be  a  mothar,  and  say,  Behold  there  is  a  new 
man  bom  V-^CkartUm,  p.  113. 

No !  Mr.  Carlyle,  it  is  no  such  travail — 
it  is  the  bursting  of  a  wen  1 


Aet4  VL — Ideen  und  Beiraehiungen  Hiber 
die  Eigeiachtften  der  Mtuik  (Ideas  and 
Refleciumi  on  the  Properties  of  Music). 
Hanover.     1839.     pp.  50r 

This  little  work  is  the  welUknown,  though 
not  openly-avowed,  production  of  Prince 
Qeorge  of  Hanover;  and  it  is  with  un- 
feigni^  pleasure  that^ we  r6fer  ta  it  as  in^ 
contMtably  establisbinff  his  claim  to  rank  as 
the  niost  accomplished  amongst  contempo^. 
rary  scions  of  royally. 

It  is  rare  to  find  clearness  of  thought, 
precision  of  expression,  and  logical  arrange 
ment,  combined  with  imagination  and  enthu 
siasna,  in  any  authors  except  those  who 
have  been  formed  by  a  regular  course  of 
training  superinduced  on  an  original  foun 
dation  of  genius  and  good  sense;  nor,  at  the 
present  moment,  do  wo  remember  one  on 
Walpole's  long  list  of  royal  and  noble  au- 
thors,  to  whom  the  prui&o  of  these  qualities 
con  be  impartially  assigned.  AU  of  them, 
however,  are  to  be  found  in  |he  tract  before 
us.  Its  scope  is  not  extensive,  nor  are  its 
views  particulsriy  remarkable  for  originality ; 
but  within  the  narrow  limits  the  illustrious 
writer  has  prescribed  to  himself,  he  walks 
with  the  steady,  confident,  practised  step  of 
a  master — ^keeping  the  main  object  con- 
stantly in  view — analysing,  defining,  illus. 
trating,  and  clearing  the  ground  before  him 
as  he  moves  on — diverging  occasionally  to 
give  vent  to  feelings  excited  by  the  mention 
of  some  glorious  production  of  the  art,  but 
invariably  returning  at  the  precise  hfioment 
that  would  be  dictated  by  the  severest  rules 
of  criticism. 

We  are  afraid  to  speak  warmly  of  the 
language,  because  one  of  its  chief  merits, 
the  felicitous  use  of  compounds,  will  not 
appear  in  our  translated  specimens ;  but  its 
pCTspicuity,  simp]icity,^nd  total  absence  ^f 
pretension  vnll  appear ;  and  these  are  merits 
which  rekdera,  moderately  conversant  with 
the  long,  clumsy,  entangled  sentences,  and 
the  ambitious  soarings  and  divings  (into  niist 
or  mud,  as  the  case  may  be),  by  which  so 
much  of  the  best  literature  of  Germany  is 
defaced,  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  at  their 
Yoz*.  Jsvn»  34 


true  value  in  a  young  enthusiast,  writing 
for  the  first  time  on  a  subject  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  suggest  trains  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  sober-minded  people  would 
smile  at  or  condemn. 

With  these  few  prefatory  remarks,  we 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  publi- 
cation ;  it  bein^  beside  our  present  purpose 
to  make  it  the  bssis  of  a  regular  treatise  on 
the  subject — according  to  the  established 
practice  (occasionally  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance)  of  our  craft* 

III  a  modest  preface  the  prince  warmly 
vindicates  music  from  the  imputation  of 
being  fit  only  for  the  amusement  of  the  con- 
noisseur, and  claims  a  place  amongst  the 
most  exalted  objects  of  ciilture  fpr  this  che- 
rished idol  of  hia  soul: — ^*From  earliest 
youth  has  he  been  devoted  to  her,  his  com- 
panion and  comforter  through  life^-let  him 
succeed  in  gaining  over  one  new  worshipper, 
or  impressing  one  disciple  with  a  clearer 
cpnviction  <^  her  worth — ^let  him  only  esta- 
blish her  ethereal  origin,  or  induce  a  single 
reader  to  employ  her  high  gifls  to  celebrate 
the  Divine  Author  of  her  being,  aipd  the  full 
purpose  of  this  essay  will  be  satisfied.' 

The  '  Introductory  Remarks  and  Inquir- 
ies,' which  come  next,  are  an  attempt  (o  de- 
fine music,  or  resolve  it  into  ita  elements ; 
and  the  Prince  certainly  extricates  himself 
from  this  embarrassing  task  much  belter 
than  the  generality  of-  German  metaphysi- 
cians Would  have  done.  If  he  does  not  al. 
ways  quite  satisfy  us,  we  can  folk)w  him : — 

•  What  is  music  f  Mnsic  ia  a  lan^ua^  in 
tones.  By  means  of  music,  tkoagfats,  feelinga,  oo> 
currences  natural  phenomena,  pictures,  scenes 
from  life  of  every  kind,  are  as  distinctly  and  intelli. 
gibly  expressed  as  bv  any  Unflrua|^  whatever  in 
words;  and  we  ourselves  are  likewise  able  to  ex- 
press ounelves  and  uadeistand  dlben  hj  their  help. 
We  shall  therefore  term  music  **a  umgtiage  m 
tones,**  or  **  a  tone-speech,**  and  the  next  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  define  the  meaning  of  tome.  What  do 
we  understand  bv  the  word  tone  ?  Every  souod  is 
called  tone  which  is  capable  of  beinff  measured  or 
wvigbed  with  another  fixed  sound.  It  is  produced 
by  regular  vibrations  or  undulations  of  the  air,  which 
are  caused  either  by  the  breath,  as  in  singing  and 
wind  instruments,  or  by  the  stirring  or  touching  of 
a  string,  or  any  other  object  or  body  capable  of 
sound.  AnyoMlectioB  of  these  measured  tones 
depending  on  fixed  rolei  is  called  munc,  in  the 
same  manner  as  by  a  collection  of  articulated 
^unds  that  which,  in  the  more  confined  sense,  we 
term  tangvage^  is  produced.  And  as  a  systematic 
putting  toitether  of  letters  begets  words,  which  in* 
floence  oar  ounds  in  many  ways— jnat  sa»  by  the 
putting  together  of  tones  we  produce  sounds,  which 
equally  afiect  our  feelhigs.  Or,  to  vary  the  phrase, 
the  word.language  is  addressed  directly  to  the 
mhid,  whilst  Uie  tone-lanruage  asserts  its  cUdm  to 
the  heart  and  soul,  and  operates  indirectly  and 
through  them  on  the  mind.  That  our  feelings  ara 
to  be  affected  by  tones,  however,  is  only  to  be  ex- 
plained  in  this  manner :  that  God  gaveman  at  his 
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Croatian  tbe  eapteit/  to  communicato  hii  thoughts 
and  fe^litin,  or  excite  similar  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  others,  bj  certain  applications  and  aliernations 
of  tones  corresponding  with  certain  emotions  of  the 
ioul. 

*  Of  all  man*4  senses,  the  sight  aod  hearing  arc 
those  through  which  tbe  greatest  influence  upon 
the  mind  and  heart  is  produced  ;  which,  therefore, 
constitute  tbe  most  powerful  springs  of  the  moral 
and  mental  perceptions,  actions,  and  judgments  of 
mankind.  But  the  hearing  would  seem  the  more 
powerful  and  operative  of  the  two,  because  inharmo. 
nious,  jarring  tones  are  capable  of  shocking  and  tor- 
turing our  feelings  to  their  inmost  core  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  us  almost  beside  ourselres—an 
cfiect  which  it  is  impo«ible  to  produce  by  a  bad 
painting,  a  desolate  tract  of  Country,  or  the  worst 
of  poems.' 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  bare  contem- 
plation of  a  daub  does  not  throw  Mr.  Rogers 
into  convulsions   like   Hogarth's  *  Enraged 
Musician  ;   and  we  ourselves  do  not  recol- 
lect having  had  anything  ipore  than  a  strong 
tendency  to  slumber  to  bear  up- against  du- 
ring the  perusal  of  the  worst  epic  ever  laid 
upon  our  dissecting  table.     But  tbe  obvious 
reason  is,  that,  amongst  the  several  objects 
of  repugnance  above  mentioned,  disagreea- 
ble sounds  alone  affect  us  physically  throufrh 
the  nerves:  for  example,  a  person  utterly 
devoid  of  tnusical  .taste  or  sensibility  may  be 
made  to  suffer  acutely  from  a  sound  that 
sets  the  teeth  on  edge.     The  proper  analo- 
gy, therefore,  as  regards  the  sight,  would 
DC,  not  between  bad  music  and  bad  pictures, 
but  the  glareof  a  red  flame  and  thegratincof  a 
file;  whilst,  as  regards  literary  productions, 
there  is   no  analogy  at  all,  smce  the  very 
worst  of  them  can  exercise  do  direct  materi- 
al influence  upon  our  frames  i  very  fortu- 
nately for  reviewers,  for  we  should  other- 
wise be  in  the  condition  of  the  government 
musket-borers,  who,  prior  to  a  recent  inven- 
tion to  prevent  them  from  inhaling  tbe  ma- 
tallic  dust,  were  never  known  to  live  above 
two  years.      Neither  are  we  satisfied  with 
the  next  paragraph,  in  which  it  is  laid  down 
that  the  composer  can  do  nothing  without 
the  profoundest  insight  into  human  inclina- 
tions, impulses,  and  passions  |  btkt  that,  when 
he  has  obtained  this  insight,  he  may  turn  the 
worst  poems  to  account  by  making  them 
the  basis  of  the  sublifnest  music.       Were 
this  true,  the  ckiims  of  music  to  rank  as  an 
intellectual  art  would  be  sadly   lowered  ; 
nor  does  it  much  help  the   matter  to  assert 
that  *  it  is  capable  of  exciting  deep,-iDexpli. 
cable  sensations  even  in  the  most  uncultiva- 
ted listener,  without  requiring   hini  to  stand 
almost  on  the  samo   level  with  the  artist; 
which  is  seldom  the  case  with  other  arts,' 
As  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  however,  these 
statements  are  not  devoid  of  plausibility. 
Mozart  once  extemporised  a  touching  love- 


song  on  the  single  word  o^etto.foUowed  by  an 
equally  admirable  song  of  rage  on  the  word 
perfido  ;  and  we  have  seen  Handel  enthusi- 
asiically  enjoyed  by  persons  who  would 
infallibly  prefer  *  the  Peacock  at  Home'  to 
*  Paradise  Lost,'  and  a  court. painter's  like- 
ness of  Lord  Normonby  in  blue  mod  gold  lo 
the  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 

We  pass  over  the  etymological  renwrk  on 
the  word  muHc  (most  plausibly  derivable, 
according  to  the  prince,  from  the  Muses);' 
and  there  is  nothing  requiring  to  be  quoted 
in  the  section  on  Melody '  and  Harmooy, 
which  are  described  and  distinguished  from 
one  another  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

But  the  section  on  instrumental  music  af- 
fords such  ample  field  for  the  author's  pecu- 
liar powers,  |hat  we  are  ten>pied  to  abridge 
or  translate  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and  there 
are  few  readers  of  feeling,  unacquainted 
with  the  original,  but  will  feel  grateful  to  us 
lor  enabling  them  (o  follow  him  through 
some  glowing  descriptions  of  the  efifecu  pro- 
duced  by  masterpieces  on  listeners  gifted 
with  the  required  portion  of  sensibility. 

*  Instrumental  munic  poflsesses  the  high  preroga- 
tive,  not  merely  of  expreating  every  icnKation  of 
the  huroa^  heart,  but  alto  of  portinying,  ia  a  man- 
ner aniTenally  intelligible,  the  incidents  of  social 
life,  the  glad  and  tad  occurrences  of  earthly  exis- 
tence, its  occupations  and  repose,  its  perfect  tran- 
quillity,  nay,  the  very  neighbourhoods  and  land- 
scapes, better,  more  closely,  and  more  home  to  the 
feeling,  than  Painting  and  Poetry  can  do  It.-  And 
for  this  reason  may  it  well  be  compared  to  a  oni- 
vereal  language.  It  does  not,  Jike  vocal  music, 
required  the  aid  of  words  from  any  language 
whatever  to  make  itself  understood  in  the  same 
sense  and  manner  amongst  all  civilized  oonimaoi- 
ticp  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  ezerciae  the  same 
influence  on  the  heart  and  soul  of  nations  diffi^riag 
the  most  widely,  according  i©  the  object  which  the 
composer  has  in  view.     For  example,  dance^osie 


IS  every  where  felt  as  a  challenge  to  the  dance: 
solemn  serious  music  givea  ^eiy  one  a  solema 
serious  turn ;  soft  harmonies  excite  soft  sensations 
m  every  heart;  wailing  notes  call  forUi  sadness  and 
sympathy  in  every  bo^pm.  Similar  phenomena 
may  also  be  observed  with  relation  to  the  effects  of 
particular  instruments. 

'The  sublime  sUtely  playing  of  the  organ  wiU 
excite  no  feelings  in  any  one :  the  trumpet  is  every, 
where  the  instrument  of  war  and  jubilee :  the  horn 
summons  lo  the  chase,  and  awakens  gay  sensations : 
the  sackbut  is  the  friend  of  mdumingand  solemni  - 
ty.  At  least  these  instruments,  hi  their  origin  and 
according  to  their  peculiar  qualities^  v^re  destined 
lo  these  ends,  and  (independently  of  their  varied 
application  tol  music  in  its  pertWsled  shape)  are 
still  almost  universally  employed  for  them.» 

After  contending  that  the  first  musical 
instruments  were  attempts  to  imitate  the 
voice,  and  quotmg  a  few  scriptural  authori- 
ties as  to  their  history,  he  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows  :^ 

*  The  composer  then,  who  is  thoroughly  ae- 
qoainted  with  the  peculiar  properties— 4he  compaM^ 
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tke  power,  the  .  eoftneee  of  each  inetrameni,  and 
can  calculate  their  effecUt  is  qualified,  to  attain  the 
most  surprising  and  wonderful  results  bj  the  skilful 
application  of  these  properties ;  ho  has  within  his 
reach  the  meanaof  producing  a  complete,  animated, 
and  intelligible  poetry  bj  iDstrumental  music, 
without  ever  feeling  the  neoessitj  for  words.  Many 
classical  compositions  prove  this:  above  all,  the 
masterpieces  of  the  immortal  Beethoven. 

*  tlow.  distinotlj,  for  example,  in  Beethoven's 
PaUoral  Sympkoniet  are  the  daily  occurrences  and 
individual  scenes  of  country  lile  pictured  to  the 
listener  7  In  the  First  Scene,  a  truly  graphic  de- 
scription of  a  rural  tranquilly.happy  region,  with 
animated  things  of  every  kind,  with  the  tinkling 
bells  of  the  flocki  at  pasture,  the  pipes  of  the  herds, 
man, .  the  busy  movements  of  the  reapers  and 
ploughmen,  is  represented  in  so  lifelike  a  manner 
that  the  pencil  of  the  best  painter  could  not  por. 
tray  them  with  greater  verisimilitude  or  truth. 

*  The  Second  Scene,  **  at  the  brook**  (am  Bache), 
brings  before  us  the  stilliees  of  the  forest,  the  soft 
rippling  of  the  brook,  the  splashing  of  the  water, 
its  quiet  winding  course,  the  song  of  birds — the 
cuckoo,  the  lark,  the  nightingale — with  illusory 
exactness. 

*  The  approach  and  assembling  of  the  shepherds 
and  the  country  .people  with  their  rustic  music, 
which  summons  them  to  the  dance — their  dances, 
their  harmless  prattle,  their  lively  jests,  are  given 
in  the  Third  Scene  of  the  Symphony  precisely  as 
they  may  be  found  in  reality  at  the  festive  meetings 
of  the  country  people.- 

*  In  the  Fourth  Scene,  the  harmonious  festivity 
of  these  rural  pleasures  is  disturbed.  A  storm 
gradually  gathers  in  the  horizon  :  6n  a  sudden  it. 
bursts  furth  maj^ticatly  and  pours  down  with  fear- 
ful might.  The  exact  representation  of  this  won- 
derful  natural  phenomen  fills  the  listener  with  the 
same  sensations  by  which  his  soul  is  penetrated 
during  an  actual  storm — with  terror  and  astonish, 
ment,  and  with  admiration  of  the  powers  of  the 
Almighty  1  for  perhaps  never  by- means  of  any 
other  production  of  art  were  the  four  grand  ele. 
ments  of  storm-^thunder  and  lightning,  rain  and 
wind,  in  their  roost  fearful  conjunction — so  dcceiv. 
ingly  imitated,  so  deeply  and  thoroughly  portray- 
ed, as  by  this  music ! 

*  And  how  strikingly  ii  this  confused  conflict  of 
the  elements  appeased !  The  storm  gradually 
passes  off  and  disperses,  resounding  weaker  and 
weaker  through  the  neighbourhood  till  it  finally 
disappears ;  and  here  too  the  listener  believes  him- 
self transported  by  the  truth  of  the  musical  resem-' 
blanca  into  the  reality  of  the  scene.  Once  again 
the  composer  shows  his  knowledge  of  men's  feel 
ings  (  which,  after  so  fearful  an  escape,  are  ab- 
sorbed in  gfmtitude  to  Providence),  when,  in  the 
giorioos  prayer,  he  portrays  the  people  thanking 
Uod  for  hia  gracious  protection,  for  bis  heavenly 
beneficence. 

•The  high  province  of  music  to  represent  by 
tones  the  various  incidents  of  life  more  dearly  and 
impressively  than  any  other  art,  as  well  as  to  ex. 
cite  and  express  the  manifold  feelings  of  the  hu- 
man  heart— after  the  accurate  and  profound  ex. 
amination  of  so  complete  and  masterly  a  compo- 
sition, it  were  impossible  to  dii^pote. 
.  *  In  further  confirmation  of  the  above  theory,  I 
feel  tempted  to  addnoe  some  passages  from  the 
great  Haydn's  magnificent  production  Tke  Crea. 
tion.  How  fraught  with  expression,  how  true  in 
the  music,  is  the  •*  escape  of  the  troops  of  evil 
spirits  into  the  depths  of  the  gulf  down  to  everlasU 
ing  night !"  How  charaotsristioally  are  the  words 
— «*  Despair,  rage,  and    terror   accompany  theb 


oyerthrow"— -given  back !  Bat,  above  all,  bow  im. 
pressively,  with  all  the  powers  of  music,  does  the 
composer  delineate  the  moment — '*  a^id  there  was 
light"— called  forth  by  Ihfe  creative  Words  *•  Let 
there  be  light  f  At  these  words  the  orchestra 
breaks  out  in  a  truly  electrical  manner,  producing 
an  entire  bewilderment.  The  listener  feels  the 
fulHinpression  which  the  actual  happening  of  this 
awe-inspiring  miracle  of  the  Almighty  wotud  make 
upon  him,  and  that  sublime  achievement  is  thus 
most  speakingly  and  conceivingly  brought  home. to 
the  senses  of  the  earthly  man,  through  this  pictur- 
ing by  tones,  in  the  only  mode  in  which  a  sensible 
image  of  it  could  be  presented  to  him. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  analyse  all  the  surpassing 
beauties  and  truthful  touches  of  this  ever-admiim. 
ble  masterpiece.  All  good  judgfes  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  Haydn  needed  .only  to  write 
this  one  work  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  exalted 
reputation  for  evermore. 

*  Another  masterpiece, .  CHuok'W  Iphigenia  in 
Attiif,  makes  present  to  the  listener  the  pride  of  a 
ruler,  the  arrogance  of  s  priest,  paternal,  maternal 
and  filial  affection,  the  gentle  ties  of  love,  the 
courage  of  a  heix>,  a  people's  cry  for  vengeance, 
the  pains  of  separation,  the  agonies  of  death,  the 
exulting  overflow  of  rapture  at  unhoped-for.salva. 
tion — all  with  such  inimitable  art,  so  ineompara- 
bly  complete,  that  the  audience  are  on  the  very 
point  of  givin|r  way  under  the  excess  of  the  storm 
of  feelings  excited  in  them. 

*  As  a  musical  representation  of  an  incident  of 
social  life,  Carl  von  VVeber*s  composition.  The  Sum- 
mons to  tke  Dance f  is  remarkable  for  the  truth  and 
precision  with  whicl)  all  the  peculiarities  and  tri- 
fling occurrences  of  a  ball  are  sketched :  the  invita- 
tion of  the  gentleman,  the  acceptance  of  the  lady, 
the  dance  itself,  the  conversation  during  the  inter, 
val,  the  repetition  of  the  dance,  and  the  leading 
back  of  the  Isdy  to  her  seat,  with  the  ^ralefiil 
acknowledgments  of  the  gentleman — all  this  accu- 
ratdy  conveyed  to  the  ear  of  the  listener  by  the 
music*' 

After  paying  an  equally  high  tribute  to 
the  same  com  poser's  Der  Freischatz,  tie 
goes  on : — 

*  in  the  introduction  to  the  Norma  of  Bellini  may 
be  Ibund  the  represet[itation  of  a  neighbourhood  in 
the  most  exalted  style  of  art.  Beginning'  with 
deep  tones,  it  unfolds  itself  in  gloom-inspiring  bar* 
monies,  and  truly  reflects  the  impression  which  the 
gloom  of  an  extensive  wood  produces  on  our  feek 
ings.  Occ^ional  glancing  and  disconnected  tones 
appear  to  betoken  light,  breaking  through  the 
darkness  of  the  grove  ;  and  thus  is  the  first  drop, 
scene  of  the  opera — the  grove  of  sacrifice— fitly 
delineated.  Assuredly  the  striking  qualities  of  this 
tone.picture  will  still  more  forcibly  suggest  them, 
selves  to  the  reader,  when  I  mention  the  exdama. 
tion  of  a  person  deprived  of  sight,  who,  on  first 
hearing  this  introduction,  instantly  exclaimed  that 
the  scene  then  actually  represented  on  the  stage 
must  bo  a  forest.' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Grown  Princo 
of  Hanover  is  suffering  under  a  temporary 
deprivation  of  sight,  borne  with  a  pbus 
cheerful  fortitude,  which  has  endeared  him 
tenfold  to  those  who  have  been  about  him 
since  the  Hrst  approach  of  this  <;a1amity*  As 
he  playfully  remarked  to  a  friend  of  ours, 
<  When  nature  buttons  up  one  sense^  it  be- 
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comes  necesnry  to  unbutton  another  f  and, 
like  Milton»  he  has  found  in  music  a  never- 
feiline  solace  and  resource.  This  is  the 
true  key  to  the  high-toned  entbusiasnif  and 
profound  spirit  of  devotion  with  which  these 
pages  are  imbued ;  and  itralso  accounts  for 
much  which  may  seem  over-wrought  and 
exaggerated  to  those  whose  sensibilities 
have  not  been  compressed  into  a  compara- 
tively narrow  channel,  nor  their  attention 
concentrated  perforce  on  the  impressions 
received  through  th^  medium  of  a  sense. 
He  himself  is  doubtless  the  blind  man  who 
discovered  the  scene  to  be  a  forest ;  and 
there  is  nothing  at  all  surprising  in  the  fact ; 
for  with  an  ear  cultivated  to  the  highest 
degree  of  delicacy,  a  memory  stored  with 
images  of  natural  beauty,  and  a  heart  over- 
flowing with  sympathy,  the  slightest,  faint, 
est  train  of  association — a  passa^ge,  note,  pr 
tone,  indicating  any  one  of  the  characteris- 
tic features  of  forest  scenery— might  suf- 
fice,— 

*  And  as  a  fort  to  which  beleag'ren  win 
Unhoped-for  entrance  through  some  friend  within  ; 
One  clear  idea,  centred  in  the  breast,' 

By  memory's  magic  lets  in  all  the  rest.' 

But  when  it  is  formally  inferred,  from  ano- 
malous instances  of  this  kind,  that  a  succes- 
sion of  sensible  images,*  including  both 
sounds  with  their  varieties  and  landscapes 
with  their  details,  may  be  brought  home  to 
the  ordinary  run  (or  even  to  any  consideia- 
ble  class)  of  listeners,  through  the  medium 
of  instrumental  music,  our  thoughts  recur 
involuntarily  to  Dick  Tinio's.  picture,  or 
Lord  Burleigh's  nod,  or  those  victims  of 
Mesiherism  who  undertake  to  ascertain  the 
{contents  of  a  long  letter  by  sitting  on  it. 
Set  a  chosen  body  of  connoisseurs  to  hear 
Beethoven's « Symphony,*  or  Weber's  *  Sum- 
mons to  the  Daoce,'  for  the  first  time,  with- 
out telling  them  what  the  composer  is  aim- 
ing at,  and  we  much  doubt  whether  they 
will  exclaim  in  chorus,  or  at  the  proper 
time,  <  That  is  a  troop  of  reapers,  and  that 
the  rippling  of  the  brook  V  •  Now  the  storm 
is  coming  on,  and  now  it  is  going  offP 

•  Now  they  are  flirting  between  the  dances, 
and  now  he  is  taking  her  back  to  her  mam- 
ma T  To  make  the  true  scope  and  full 
merit  of  such  pieces  intelligible,  they  should 
be  played,  like  rjandel's  Jlcis  and  Galateeh 
at  a  theatre  with  the  accompaniment  of 
scenery.* 


*  *  At  this  period,  1792,  Handel's  AeU  and  Oa. 
latea  was  performed,  apparently  without  his  sane 
tioD,  by  an  Eoglieh  company  of  performers,  at  the 
Haymarket  theatre,  on  which  occasion  it  was  acted 
like  a  play.  This  produced  an  announcement  from 
Handel,  in  these  terms  »—**  June  the  10th  wiU  be 


Neither,  with  all  due  deference  be  it  spo. 

ken,  would  such  results  tend  to  elevate  the 
character  of  music — assuming  them  to  be 
possible,  which  they  are'  not.  ^  The  grand 
object  and  highest  prerogative  of  all  the  fine 
arts  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  same  ;  to  present 
images  of  power,  beauty,  and  sublimity,  ca- 
pable of  expanding,  refining,  or  elevating  the 
mind ;  and  excite  passions,  feelings,  i^eo- 
tionsi  or  enrkitions,  corresponding  with  those 
which  the  most  striking  scenes  in  nature  or 
the  most  touching  passages  of  human  exist- 
ence might  call  up.  Even  in  painting,  oe. 
cessarily  the  most  imitative,  mere  facility  of 
imitation  is  a  vulgar  quality  at  best ;  and 
Pa rrhasius's  curtain  which  his  rival  attempt- 
ed to  lift,  up,  or  the  supposed  door  at  Green- 
wich Hospital  which  visitors  were  wont  to 
run  against,  rank  far  below  the  most  out- 
rageous libel  on  nature  which  Fiiseli  himself 
ever  perpetrated.  We  would  therefore  ra- 
ther rest  the  f^me  of  the  acknowledged 
masterpieces  in  musical  composition,  even 
those  so  judiciously  selected  as  examples  by 
the  Crown-Prince,  on  the  broad  general  im- 
pressbn  produced  by  them,ahan  on  their 
imitative  felicities.  .  Handel  must  have  felt 
prouder  of  the  vague  tumultuous  feeling  of 
awe  and  veneration  called  forth  by  ihe  cho- 
ruses in  his  Messiah,  than  of  the  resem- 
blance discovered,  or  thought  to  be  discover- 
ed, by  critics  between  a  passage  in  one  of 
his  serenatas  and  the  walk  of  a  giant  ;*  and 
the  attempt  to  represent  the  sun  standing 
still,  in  the  oratorio  of  Joshua^  alnrast  re- 
duces him  to  the  level  of  the  ingenious  in- 
yentor  (first  brought  into  notice  by  the  late 
Charles  Mathews),  who,  to  illustrate  bis 
scheme  of  imitative  action,  used  to  give  his 
hands  a  rotary  motion  at  the  mention  ofthe 
globe. 

Haydhy  again,  has  been  frequently  corn- 


performed  Aeit  and  Oalatea,  a  serenata,  revised, 
with  several  additions,  at  the  Opera-house,  by  a 
great  number  of  the  best  voices  and  inetnimenta. 
There  will  be  no  acting  on  the  stage ;  but  the  sosne 
will  represent,  in  a  picturesque  manner,  a  rural  pros, 
pect  with  rocks,  groves,  fountains,  and  grottoes, 
among  which  willbe  disposed  a  chorus  bf  pymphs 
and  shepherds,  the  habits  and  erery  other  decora- 
tion  suited  to  the  subject.**  This  charming  serenata 
has  been  constantly  performed,  from  Handera  time 
to  the  present,  without  any  theatrical  action.  6om« 
attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  bring  it  out  as  a 
regular  opera — ^injudicioualy,  v^e  think,  a»  neither 
the  structure  of  th«  story  nor  the  style  of  tbe  music 
are  ada|>ted  for  dramatic  action.  The  proper  way 
to  perform  it,  undouUedljTi  is  that  indicated  by 
Handel  himself— that  is,  without  action,  but  with 
tbe  picturesque^ecenes  and  decorations  which  he 
desenbee.'-^ifstraZ  /fistery,  Bi^gropky,  end  Cru 
Hewn:  by  Otarge  Hogarth— %,  work  which  we 
strenuously  recommend  to  all  lovers  of  mueie. 

^ 'See  what  mmplesttides  he  takes.*— itds  and 
ixpieree.  -^-^  -  -» 
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mended  for  repreeentiiig  the  thing  itself, 
where  it  Would  be  muchlitgher  praise  to  say 
that  he  had  simply  called  up  the  higher  class 
of  associations  connected  with  it.  For  ex- 
ample :— 

*  Hajdn,  in  after-days,  used  to  give  «  ludicrous 
aec6ont  of  the  difficuHies  he  met  with  hi  attempt- 
ing to  Npreeent  a  aea-storm  in  thit  opera  [Tke  Db- 
vu  on  Two  Stieko],  Neither  tke  author  of  tke 
words,  ioho^toae  Curtz  himself t  nor  the  composer, 
had  ever  seen  the  sea^  and  their  nolionn  of  iU  ap. 
pearance  in  a  storm  were  nccMsarlly  somewhat 
Tagae.  ttaydn  sat  at  the  harpsichord,  while  Curtz 
paced  about  the  room,  and  endearoured  to  fomish 
the  composer  with  ideas.  ♦*  Imagine,**  said  he,  ••  a 
mountain  rising,  and  then  a  valley  sinking — and 
then  another  mountain  and  another  valley ; — the 
mountains  and  valleys  must  follow  each  other  every 
instant.  Then  you  most  have  claps  of  thunder  and 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  noise  of  the  wind ;  but, 
above  all,  you  must  represent  distinctly  the  moun. 
tains  and  valleys,"  Haydn,  meanwhile,  kept  try- 
ing all  sorts  of  ptssages — ran  up  and  down  the 
scale,  and  exhausted  his  ingenuity  in  heaping  to- 

Ssther  chromatic  intervals  and  strange  discords, 
till  Curtz  was  not  satisfied.  At  last  the  musi- 
cian, out  of  all  patience,  extended  his  hinds  to  the 
two  extremities  of  the  keys,  and  bringing  them 
rapidly  together,  exclaimed.  *•  The  deuce  take  the 
teropest^I  can  make  nothidg  of  it.**  "  That  is  the 
Tery  thing  \r  exclaimed  Curtz,  delighted  with  the 
truth  of  the  represenUtion.'— Hp^arM't  Musical 
ififtory,  vol.  i.  pp.  392,  203. 

A  man  who  had  never  seen  the  sea  must 
have  been  a  capital  judge  of  the  truth  of  the 
representation  !  No  doubt  a  fine  analogous 
effect  was  produced :  but  there  cannot  be  a 
stronger  instance  of  the  impropriety  of  con 
founding  such  analogies  with  resemblances 
than  this  anecdote.  The  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  the  famous  passage  in 
Tfie  Creation.  « And  there  was  light!' 
The  burst^f  a  fine  orchestra  will  seldom 
fail  to  produce  an  electrical  rush  of  feeling 
faintly  reflective  of  the  actual  occurrence  of 
the  miracle ;  but  the  sole  resemblance  will 
be  foond  to  consist  in  the  fulnesa  and  sud- 
denness of  the  shock.  . 

In  allusion  to  the  same  composition,  Mr. 
Hogarth  observes : — 

•  In  the  fine  trio,  ••  Most  beautiful  appear,''  while 
the  basa  voice  sings  the  words,  *'  Upheaved  from 
the  deep,  the  immense  leviathan  sports  on  the 
foaming  wave,"  the  lashing  of  ^e  water  by  the 
animal's  Uil  is  imitated  by  some  whisking  passages 
•n  the  double-bass.  Then  wo  have  the  roar  of  the 
lion,  the  sudden  leaps  of  the  tiger,  the  galloping  of 
the  horse,  the  whirl  of  tlie  cloud  of  insecU,  and  the 
sinuous  crawling  of  the  reptile.  Nothing  can  be 
more  ingenious  than  these  imiUtive  passages ;  but 
then  they  are  amusing,  which  nothing  ought  to  be 
in  a  woriLof  this  exalted  class.'— vol.  i.  p.  »U. 

On  the  whole  we  lire  inclined  to  think 
that,  when  Locke's  blind  man  said  that  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  suggested  the  idea  of 
scarlet  to  his  mind,  he .  unconsciously  pre 


scribed  the  preciss  lirnha  within  which  the 
legitimate  powers  of  the  higher  kind  of 
music  are  confined;  and  composers  would 
do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from  poets  in  thb 
particular,  who  occMiooaily  indulge  their 
ingenuity  in  makbg  the  sound  an  echo  of 
the  s^lse,  when  the  nature  of  the  subject 
admits  of  such  displays, — as  Falconer . 

'  When  great  Meonides  with  rapid  song 
The  thundering  tid^  of  battle  rolls  along  ;* 


or  Pope^: 

*When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 

throw, 
The  line,  too,  hdxmn,  and  the  words  move  slow. 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  sooun  the  plsin,^ 
Fheso'er  the  anbesdnig  eoni«  and  skiM  along  the 

main;' 

but  when  the  passions  are  to  be  mov)ed  or 
the  feelings  sofYened,  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
ever  altempted  or  attained,  beyond  that  ge- 
neral harmony  which  is  never  wanting  when 
the  A]sii)g  power  of  genius  has  been  at  work. 

The  Prince  concludes  his  remarks  on  in- 
strumental  music  by  claiming  for  it  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  addressing  itself  to  each 
listener,  and  caYlmg  out  his  individual  feel- 
ings, independently  of  and  in  addition  to  its 
general  influence  upon  the  mass.  This  is 
the  very  effect  which  the  poet  in  the  pro- 
logue to  Goethe's  Fdust  is  told  to  expect 
from  a  drama  composed  on  popular  princr- 
ples.  *  Each  one  sees  what  he  carries  in  his 
heart ' 

Vocal  music,  which  has  a  section  or  chap, 
ter  to  ttself,  is  treated  with  the  same  taste 
and  sensibility.  At  the  earliest  period  to 
which  history  or  tradition  can  go  back,  mu. 
sic  was  found  married  to  immortal  verse,  and 
though  they  have  been  now  divorced  for  two 
or  three  thousand  years,  neither  of  them 
has  yet  learnt  to  appear  to  full  advantage 
when  apart.  This  is  the  prince's  iheoryi 
most  ably  developed  and  gracefully  express- 
ed. His  best  and  most  forcible  illustration 
is  a  piece  of  vocal  miuic  which  richly  merits 
all  the  praises  that  have  been  lavished  on  it. 

*  In  the  Erl  King  of  Godthe,  set  to  music  by 
Schubert,  the  fearful  gloom  in  which  the  night 
veils  the  country  is  made  present  to  us,  and  the 
shuddering  sensation  which  an  actual  night.scone 
of  the  kind  would  excite  in  us  is  worked  up  to  the 
highest  pitch.  The  timorous  urging  and  complain* 
ing  of  the  child,  the  pacifying  assurances  of  the  fa- 
ther, the  allurements  of  the  unearthly  >oice  of  the 
spirit,  the  hurried  tramp  of  the  horse,  the  terrible 
shock  of  the  father  at  discovering  the  death  of  his 
child — all  these  various  periods  could  not  be  por* 
trayed  by  music  alone  in  so  touching  a  manner  at 
hi  this  composition.  The  poem  alpne  wo^ld  fall 
short  of  such  an  eflfect,  although  by  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  any  time  or  country. 

The  same  might  be  said  .of  many  of  our 
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finest  pieces  of  Ijrnc  poetry,  as  set  to  nrtufttc 
and  originally  sung  by  Mrs.  Arkwnght — 
Campbell's  ^  Hohenlinden,'  or  *  Battle  of  the 
Baltic,'  for  example,  which  certainly  never 
fall  with  such  a  falness  of  expression  upon 
the  ear  or  mind  as  when  they  are  presented 
with  the  accompaniment*  But  then  the 
mus^c  is  naade  to  play  an. unostentatious  part, 
and  like  (Mr.  Moore's  songs  in  his  own  ex- 
quisite singing)  it  is  as  pieces  of  impassioned 
recitation  that  they  please.  This  is  iocon- 
testably  proved  by  the  fact»  that  persons  who 
have  not  what  is  technically  called  an  ear 
receive  .equal  delight  from  them — ^perhaps 
greater,  for  their  attention  is  more  excln- 
aiveiy  alive  to  the  feeling  inherent  in  tlie 
poetry.  Indeed  the  fi rat. rate  composers,  the 
men  who  stand  on  the  table-land  of  genius  with 
the  great  patntera  and  poets  who  have  earned 
their  immortality,  are  perfectly  conscious  of 
this ;  and  when  their  object  is  simply  to  giv^ 
effect  to  poetry,  their  first  care  is  to.  imbue 
themselves  with  its  tone  and  spirit,  instead 
of  throwing  off  at  once  a  succession  of 
brilliant  passages  beneath  which  the  verses 
must  be  crushed.  It  is  currently  related  of 
Carl  von  Weber  that  he  positively  refused 
to  set  to  work  on.  a  song  in  Lalla  Rookh — 
*  From  Chindara's  warbling  fount  I  come' 
— until  he  had  read  the  entire  poem ;  and 
two  curious  anecdotes  are  told  by  Mr.  Ho- 
garth  of  Gluck,  manifesting  the  extreme 
attention  which  he  paid  to  the  keeping  of 
his  music: — 

*  He  was  one  day  playing  over  to  some  of  hit 
friends  the  scene  in  Jpkigenia  in  TaurUt  whete 
Orestes,  left  to  himself  in  his  prison,  after  a  parox- 
ysm of  af  itatiofl,  throws  himself  on  a  seat,  saying, 
'*  Le  calme  rentra  dans  roon  cmur.**  A  person 
present  thought  he  perceived  a  contradiction  be* 
tween  tjbis  phrase  and  the  accompaniment,  which 
oontinaed  to  be  of  sin  agitatefl  character.  **  Orestes 
is  oalm/'  he  said  to  Ginck,— *'  he  says  so.**  **  He 
lies,"  exclaimed  the  composer,  '*  he  thinks  he  is 
calm  while  he  is  only  exhausted ;  but  the  fury  is 
always  in  his  breast-^he  has  killed  his  mother.'* 

*  Rousseau  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  genius  of 
Gluok  ;  on  one  occasion  he  remarked,  that  the  great 
merit  of  this .  composer  was  bis  giving  a  distinct 
character  to  the  airs  of  each  of  his  personages;  an 
attention  which,  however,  had  made  him  commit 
an  anaehroniera  in  his  opera  of  ParU  and  H^Un* 
**  The  songs  of  Paris,''*  said  Rousseau,  *'  have  all 
the  richnestf  and  effeminacjr  of  Phrygian  manners, 
while  those  of  HeUn  are  constantly  grave  and  sim. 
pie ;  but  Gluck  has  forgotten  that  ^the  Spartaq 
seventy  of  manners  Jiad  its  origin  in  the  legislation 
of  Lycurgus,  and  that  Helen  was  born  long  before 
that  time.**  This  observation  was  communicated 
to  Gluck.  .**  I  should  be  happy,"  he  said,  in  an- 
swer, **  if  my  works  were  always  examined  by  such 
enlightened  and  scrupulous  j udges.  M.  Rousseau's 
reasoning  is  very  ingenious,  but  I  viewed  the  sub. 
ject  differently.  Helen  loved  Paris ;  but  I  |ind  in 
Homer  that  she  endeavoured  to  elevate  his  mind 
and  excite  in  him  a  love  of  glorv.  1  see  that  she 
was  Mlesmed  by  Hectors  and  the  praise  ake  dr«w 


fh>m  the  old  men  as  she  passed  indicates  as  much 
respect  for  her  character  as  admiration  of  her  beauty. 
Thus,  by  giving  her  a  simple  and  grave,  but  elegant 
style  of  singing,  I  do  not  mean  to  characterise  a 
Spartan  woman  merely,  but  a  high  and  generous 
soul.'--vol.  i.  p.  287,  2^. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish composers  of  the  day !  who  have  ac* 
quired  such  a  habit  of  disregarding  the  text, 
and  manifested  such  hopeless  incapacity  for 
co-operating  with  genius,  that  the  libretto  of 
an  opera  is  now  conventionally  regarded  as 
a  mere  key  to  the  intricacies  of  the  plot ; 
and  should  you  chance  to  ^^uestion  the  di- 
rector or  manager  regarding  the  authorship, 
he  would  probably  draw  himself  up  with  in- 
sulted dignity,  and  reply,  like  Mrs.  Warren 
when  asked  who  wrote  the  famous  blacking- 
puffs  once  attributed  to  Lord  Byron, — *  Sir, 
wc  keeps  a  poet^'* 

This  state  of  things  may  suggest  an  oo. 
easional  doubt  Whether  music  be  in  fact  en- 
titled to  dispute  the  point  of  procedure  with 
poetry,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  engage  ip 
another  controversy  with  the  Prince,  though 
perhaps  the  very  highest  compliment  we  can 
pay  a  royal  author  is  to  argue  with  him  on 
n  fooling  of  equatily ;  particularly  wheui 
like  the  royal  author  before  us,  he  is  so  well 
qualified  to  hold  his  own.  Still  we  prefer 
concluding  with  a  passage  in  which  our 
sympathies  go  completely  along  with  him. 
It  forms  the  introduction  to  some  eloquent 
remarks  on  the  Manysidedness  of  Music  : — 

'  Much  has  been  said  already  as  to  the  manysi- 
dedness  {vieUeitigkeit)  of  this  art.  But  there  is  no 
more  convincing  proof  how  thoroagly  music  is  the 
language  of  our  feelinrs,  how  closely  inierwoven 
with  oar  whole  being,  ihsn  the  reflection,  in  how 
many  ways  and  to  what  different  purposes  it  is  ap- 
plied. The  inhabitant  of  a  civilised  conniry  may 
daily  convince  himself  of  this ;  he,  however,  has 
the  jewel  within  his  grasp,  and  often  ceases  to  think 
about  it,  or  does  not  know  its  value.  But  place  a 
savage,  who  either  had  no  previous  acquaintance  at 
all  with  the  capabilities  of  music,  er  knew  it  only 
in  its  ruaest,  most  unfinished  state,  in  the  capital 
of  a  European  country — particularly  on  a  Sunday — 
and  let  all  the  ordinary  applications  of  music  be 
brought  before  him.  In  the  first  place,  go  withhim 
to  church.  He  hears  a  Christian  congregation 
proclaim  the  glory  of  God  in  solemn  songs  of  praise, 
accompanied  by  the  impressive  harmonies  of  the 
organ  ;  and,  moved  to  his  inmost  soul,  wrapped  ui 


*  In  Stendhal's  Life  of  Rossini,  the  theatre-poet, 
Tottola,  is  only  introdaced  to  be  laughed  at,  though 
he  seems  to  have  been  not  destitute  of  originality, 
for  he  suggested  the  oelebrated  prayer  preceding 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  in  Mose  in  BgiiU^ 
before  the  addition  of  which  the  scene  was  uniformly 
the  signal  fur  general  laughter.  The  eomparatlTo 
neglect  of  Purcell,  perhaps  the  only  English  com- 
poser of  noto  who  has  given  English  words  their 
full  and  precise  musieal  expression,  is  one  of  the 
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the  deepest  wonder,  he  will  eUnd  loet  in.adiiiiimtioo 
of  the  sublimity  of  this  tribute  to  the  Supreme  Be. 
infr.  Atter  divine  senrice  he' repairs  to  the  Parade, 
where  he  sees  the  troops  exercised  to  the  sound  of 
military  music,  and  tlie  love  of  battle  and  the  spirit 
of  manhood  are  upstirred  and  inflamed  in  his  breast, 
and  ho  would  fain  press  into  the  ranks  of  war.  He 
is  next  taken  to  the  palace  of  the  sovereign,  where 
he  finds  the  joys  of  the  table  heightened  by  pleasing, 
inspiriting  music.  .  On  his  return  he  sees  a  gi^nd 
military  funeral  move  majestically  through  the 
streets,  and  bears  the  solemn,  wailing  tones  of  the 
mourning  music,  miogled  with  the  dead  beat  of  the 
drum.  In  the  evening  he  visits  the  theatre,  and 
hears  an  opera,  In  which  the  music  thoroughly  cor. 
responds  with  the  action.  By  way  of  ccnoluaion, 
he  is  conducted  to  a  ball,  where  he  sees  a  numerous 
society  of  dancers  moving  to  the  nicely-timed  tones 
of  stirring  instruments.  This  savage,  beside  him. 
self  with  wonder  and  admiration,  would  infkllibly 
be  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  almost  all  the 
actions  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  capital — their  do- 
ings,  joys,  and  sorrows — are  invariably  accompanied 
by  music.  He  would  tell  his  friends  in  his  native 
land,  ^  I  have  discovered  a  people  who  can  neither 
worship  their  Ood,  nor.^carry  on  their  wws,  nor 
dine,  nor  dance,  nor  amuse  themselves  in  society, 
nay,  not  even  bury  their  dead,  without  music  !*^ 
And  this  is  actually  the  case  ivith  all  civilised  .com. 
munities.  Music  has  become  every  way  indispen. 
sable.to  every  one  who  Itnows  its  value,  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  life.' 

When  some  one  said  something  of  this 
sort  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  replied :  *'  Sir,  I  envy 
you  the  possession  of  a  sixth  sense  ;'  and  a 
most  enviable  gift  it  must  be  admitted  to  be, 
even  by  those  who  are  obliged  to  take  its 
modt  exalted  qualities  upon  trusL  Again,  in 
his  dedication  to  Dr.  Burney*s  History,  Dr. 
Johnson  characterises  music  as  an  art 
*  which  the  great  may  cultivate  without  de- 
basement, and  ths  good  enjoy  without  de- 
pravation.' The  work  before  us  shows  that, 
weighed  in  the  strictest  scales  of  reason  or 
philosophy — and  connoisseurship,  enthusi- 
asm, or  partiality  apart — it  merits  far  higher 
praise ;  for  it  has  not  only  been  cultivated 
without  debasement  by  the  great,  and  enjoy, 
ed  without  depravation  by  the  good,  but  it 
has  been  made  the  means,  under  Providence, 
of  developing  intellectual  resources  in  which 
the  fate  of  one.  of  the  most  cultivated  divi- 
sions  of  the  great  Qerman  nation  is  in. 
volved. 


Art.  VII. — Lebensnachrichien  ubtr  Bar* 
ihold  Georg  Niebuhr^  aus  Brief  en  deasel 
ben  und  aus  Ermnerungen  einiger  seiner 
ndchslen  Freunde.  Hamburg,  1838-9. 
3  b&nde. 

{Aeco^rd  of  ike  Life  of  Barihold  George 
^iebuhr^  from  kis  own  Letters^  and  the 
Reminiscences  of  his  inlimate  friends.) 

Wb  ventured  to  aDtkipate»  in  our  notice  of 


M.  Lieber's  agreeable  vohuno,^  that   the 
friends  and  admirers  of  so   remarkable  a 
writer  as  Niebuhr,  the  historian,  would  not 
be  content  with  so  brief  and  hasty  a  sketch 
of  his  life  and  personal  character.      The 
work  before  us  consists  chiefly  of  Niebuhr's 
o  wn   letters,  conpected  and  ilhistrated  by 
p  assages  of  biography.     As,  however,  vari* 
ous  accidents,   particularly  the  fire  in  hie 
bouse  at  Bonn,  has  dispersed  or  destroyed 
considerable  parts  of  his  correspondence, 
the  history  of  his  life,  and  the  development 
of  his  views  and  opinions,  are  l^  no  means 
regular  and  complete.     We  are  thankful, 
however,  for  that  which  we  have*    The  bio- 
grapher has  executed  his  part  of  the  task 
unaer  the  influence  of  strong  reverence  and 
regard,  but  by  no  means  with  that  blind  idoU 
atry   which   would  make  us  mistrust  his 
judgment*     The  letters  reveal  to  tis  that 
which  we  always  welcome  with  satisfaction 
and  delight — a  man  of  very  extraordinary 
inteUectoal  gifu  and  attainments,   equally 
eminent  for  all  those    estimable  qualities 
which  command  respect  and  confidence  in 
public  life,  as  well  as  the  ardent  love  and 
attachment  of  his  own  household,  and  a  large 
circle  of  private  apd  distinguished  frien£i. 
The  letters,  though  perhaps  we  may  not  go 
so  for  as  M.  Bunsen,  who  considers  them 
the  most  important  and  valuable  of  our  time, 
are  written  with  great  ease  and  freedomt 
perfectly  unstudied,  yet  with  much  of  Nie- 
buhr's  peculiar  nervous  and  pregnant  style, 
and  give  a  very  lively  view  of  the  character 
of  the  man,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  his 
times. 

The  biography  oi  Niebuhr  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  interest,  as  connected  with  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  The  historian  of 
Rome  was  no  secluded  scholar,  amassing 
treasures  of  ancient  knowledge  in  the  library 
of  a  college,  and  holding  intercourse  mere^ 
with  brother  students  ^nd  professors,  or 
youths  in  a  state  of  pupilage.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  public  afiairs  of  trust  and  import- 
ance ;  he  was  the  intimate  friend  and  coun* 
seller  of  some  of  the  first  statesmen  in  Ger- 
many ;  he  had  great  practical  acquaintance 
with  business,  particularly  with  financie.  In 
shorty  though  the  man  of  letters  was  that 
character  to  which  be  was  predisposed  by 
bis  inclinations,  which  he  yearned  after  when 
more  busily  employed,  and  retreated  upon 
with  the  most  sincere  satisfaction,  yet  during 
a  great  part  of  his  life  it  was  only  subordi- 
nate to  his  high  public  functions.  His  vast 
scheme  for  the  reconstiuetion  of  Roman 
history  was  first  conceived,  and  fbr  some 
time  followed  out,  in  intervals  of  repose  from 
official  duties  of  laborious  detail  and  calcu- 
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lation.  Nor  m^B  his  life  eunfined  to  one 
^lace  or  one  circle.  In  ^i«  youlh  he  visited 
many  countries,  among  the  rest  England 
and  Scotland;  and,  as  is  well-known,  he  re- 
sided for  several  years  at  Rome.  But  per- 
haps  the  roost  stirring  and  amusing  part  of 
his  biography  to  the  general  reader,  will  be 
the  period  of  peril  and  confusion  through 
which  he  lived .  in  xhe  country  which  had 
-  adopted  him,  and  to  which  he  was  attached 
with  the  ardour  of  a  native.  Throughout 
the  vicissitudes  which  befe)  Prussia  during 
the  war — her  subjugation,  her  enforced  sub. 
servience,  her  assertion  of  independence — 
Niebuhr  was  present,  and  involved  in  the 
perils  and  afflictions  of  the  tiroes.  Nor  can 
It  be  uninteresting  or  uniostructive  to  see 
how  that  common  scourge  of  mankind;  war, 
personally  affected  the  peace,  the  comforts, 
the  studies,  the  doinestic  happiness,  as  well 
as  the  public  functions,  of  a  man  of  the  cha- 
racter and  in  the  position  of  Niebuhr ;  the 
inconveniences  and  miseries  which  are  en- 
tailed on  individuals  by  that  game,  which,  as 
Cowper  well  says, — 

*  Were  their  subjects  wiie, 
Kinge  ihould  not  play  at'— 

we  would  add,  nor  subjects  either  of  any  one 
restless  and  ambitious  state,  if  mankind 
would  be  governed  by  its  real  interests — ^to 
appeal  to  do  higher  motive — rather  than  by 
its  blind  and  disastrous  passions. 

Bartbold  George  Niebuhr  was  the  son  of 
Earstao  Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  traveller  in 
Arabia.  The  younger  Niebuhr  wrote  a 
life  of  his  father,  from  which  the  small  tract 
in  the  '  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge'  was 
composed  by  that  accomplished  lady  who 
seems  to  enjoy  the  almost  exclusive  prero- 
gative of  translating  German  into  genuine, 
pei'spicuous,  and  agreeable  English.  The 
elder  Niebuhr  and  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Bluroenburg  the  physician,  were  Germans 
by  birth.  His  Arabian  travels  had  been 
performed  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Danish  court,  whose  able  and 
intelligent  minister,  Count  Bernstorff,  had 
set  thb  example  to  more  powerful  and 
wealthy  sovereigns,  of  encouraging  geogra- 
phical and  scientific  inquiry*  On  his  return. 
from  his  travels,  Niebuhr  remained,  as  an 
officer  of  engineers,  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  nine  years  after 
fA.x>.  1776)  his  illastrious  son  was  born  at 
CopODbapfeo.  In  1778  bis  father,  received 
an  appomtmeiit  as  district-secretary  (land- 
■chreiber)  at  Meldorf,  the  capital  of  the  old 
republic  of  Ditmarschen,  a  province  which 
retained  many  vestiges  of  its  ancient  frve  in- 
■titntioDS.  In  a  large  old^shioned  house 
in  the  midst  of  that  xjb^  cultivnted  morasi. 


as  flat  afid  treeless  as  the  sands  of  Arabia, 

this  adventurous  and  enterprising  traveller 
closed   his  days,  and  the  future   historian 
passed  the  first  years  of  vivid  youthful  im- 
pression iu  this  dreary  and  monotonous  ha- 
bitation.    He  was  long,  he  acknowledges, 
insensible  to  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery. 
At  Edinburgh  he  had  some,  dawning  per- 
ception of  the  sublime  ip  nature,  but  hia 
mind  awakened  but  slowly  to  any  feeling 
of  the  sod,  the  genial,  and  tho   graceful. 
Their  mode  of  living  wis  plain  and  simple : 
the  elder  Niebuhr  never  ab«ndoned  the  rigid 
and  abstemious  habits  of  his  more  active 
prime.    A  n  occasional  visitor,  either  a  friend 
or  some  one  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 
traveller,  alone  broke  the  dull  uniibrmi^  of 
their  society,  which  sometimes  for  months, 
or  for  a  whole  year,  consisted  of  the  clergy 
and  government .  officers  of  the  district — ^ao 
very  intellectual  ela^.     Fortunately,  how- 
ever, when  Barthold  was  between  five  and 
six    years   old,    Boie,  the    editor  of  the 
'  Deutsche  Museum,^  settled  at  Meldorf  as 
governor  (landvogt)  of  the  province;  and 
Boie  brought  with  him  into  that  dreary  and 
secluded  jegion  tha  inestimable  treasure  of 
an  excellent  library,  rich  in  German,  French, 
arid  Engliah  literature.     Boie  was  struck 
with  the  early  intelligence  and  assiduity  of 
the  child.     A  slight  anecdote  shows  how 
early  that  great  endowment  of  an  historian, 
with  which  Nirbuhr  was  so  highly  gifted, 
an  accurate  and  retentive  memory,  began 
to  develop  itself.     Whea  he  was  about  seven 
years  old,  Boie  read   to  him  '  Macbeth*' 
He  was  struck  with  the-  profound  impres- 
sion it  seemed  to  make  on  the  boy.     Boie 
endeavoured  to  make  him  understand  the 
poem,  and  took  pnios  (perhaps  unnecessary 
pains)  to  explain  that  the  witches  were  nqt 
real  personages.     Tbe  child  «at  down  and 
wrote  on  some  pages  the  whole  story,  with- 
out leaving  out  a  single .  incident,  and  with- 
out any  notion  of  receiving  praise  for  what 
be  had  done.     He  began  to  cry  when  his 
father  wished  to  see  the  paper,  from  fear 
of  being  found  to  have  done  it  inaccurately. 
From  that  time  he  acquired  the  habit  of 
writing  down  the  conversations  of  his  father 
and  Boie.     He   was  by  nature  a  gay  and 
playful  child  ;  but  his  mother's  constitution 
begati  early  to  suffer  from  the  damp  and 
insalubrious  air  of  the  low  district,  aiKl  Nie- 
buhr had   inherited    hor  constitution  and 
temperament.     The  buoyancy  of  his  youth- 
ful spirits  was  repressed  by  ill  health :  he 
withdrew  from  the  more  noisy  and  bustling 
amusements  of  childhood,  and  became  a 
quiet  and  thoughtful  child. 

His  imagination,  which  in  this  dreary  and 
•cdlen  regkn  hi^i  np  exierniil  olgecta  of  ex- 
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ckement,  was  powerfully  slinred  by  the 
conversation  of  bis  father  on  the  adventures 
of  his  early  life.  *  He  was  all  ear  when  his 
iather  related  to  him  his  travelst  and  endea- 
voured to  bring  before  him  not  only  tlie 
geography  and  history,  but  th»  life,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  the  East.  •  He  described 
the  vast  and  gorgeous  buildings  till  the 
fancy  of  the  child  was  crowded  with  end- 
less images  of  grandeur  and  majesty.'  His 
imagination  formed  the  narrative  of  his  fa- 
ther into  real  and  lining  pictures,  and  peo- 
pled them  with  settlers  whose  life  and  ha- 
bits he  ada.^ed  to  these  poetic  regions. 
Eveit  in  his  later  youthful  years  he  indulged 
in  these  dreams ;  and  his  castle-bill ilding 
consisted  in  settling  colonies  in  those  coun- 
tries, and  framing  ideal  constitutions  for 
them.  Niebuhr,  it  is  said,.from^  the  bold- 
ness and  activity  of  his  imaginati6n,  doubted 
whether  his  natural  vocation  was  that  of 
poet  or  historian;  but  the. damp  and  fogs  of 
the  Ditmarschen  were  little  congenial  to  the 
poetic  faculty,  and  his  education  scarcely 
more  so. 

His  extraordinary  aptitude,  however,  for 
learning  languages  was  favoured  by  circum- 
stances. E^ish  and  German  were  spoken 
in  his  family.  He  acquired  from  his  father, 
from  books,  and  from  other  fortunate  oppor^ 
tunitieS)  his  knowledge  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish. In  Latin  he  made  so  much  progress 
in  the  lower  department  of  the  'gelehrte 
achule,'  that  the  pajiiting  usher  (no  great 
clerk  as  it  should  appear)  *  toiled  after  him 
in  vain.'  Qreek  h^  began  at  eight  years 
oki ;  but  in  the  learned  languages  he  attain- 
ed his  perfection  in  the  upper  department  oi' 
the  same  grammar  school,  under  Jager,  a 
preceptor  of  very  high  character.  His  first 
attempts  at  Arabic,  under  his  father,  were 
not  very  successful.  We  transcribe  the  fol- 
lowing listof  ianguages  which  he  gradually 
acquired,  and  out  of  the  treasures  of  which 
he  gathered  his  vast  and  roukifarioua  know- 
ledge : — 1.  German,  considered  his  native 
language  ;  2.  Latin  ;  3.  Greek  ;  4.  Hebrew, 
learned  at  school.  At  Meldorf  he  acquired 
—6.  Danish;  6.  English;  7.  French;  8. 
Italian.  From  some  books  cast  ashore  in 
the  neighbourhood  he  taught  himself— 9. 
Portuguese;  10.  Spanish.  In  Kiel  and  Co- 
penhagen he  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
snd  writing  French,  English,  and  Danish. 
From  the  Austrian  minister  at  Copenhagen, 
Count  Ludolph,  who  was  born  in  Constan. 
tinople,  he  acquired— 11.  Persian;  12.  Ara- 
bic, self-taught,  perhaps  with  some  reminis- 
cences of  his  father's  earlier  instruction.  In 
Holland  he  learned — 13.  Dutch.  In  Copen- 
hagen (later)— 14.  Swedish,  and  some  Ice- 
landic,   In  Memel — 15.  Russian ;  16.  Sola. 
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Tonian;  17.  Polish;  18.  Bohemian;  id.  H- 
lyrian.  -  If  we  add  *  Low  German,'  (Plat- 
deutsch,)  on  the  whole,  twenty  languages. 
His  father  subjoins  to  this  account  of  his 
son's  accomplishments — *You  will  pardon 
this  pouring  forth  of  my  heart  about  my  son, 
but  I  will  not  boast.' 

One  of  the  first  great  political  occurrences 
which  excited  the  interest  of  the  younger 
Niebuhr,  during  the  treacherous  tranquillity 
which  Europe  enjoyed  between  the  close  of 
the  American  contest  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution,  wals  the  Turkish  war 
of  1787-8.  The  fancy  of  the  youth  was  al- 
ready full  of  Oriental  images,  and  hi^  mind 
stored  with  knowledge  of  the  geography  and 
manners  of  the  East;  and  this  war  seized 
so  vividly  on  his  imagination,  that  *he  not 
only  talked  about  it  aloud  in  his  dreams,  but 
fancied  that  he  was  reading  newspapers  with 
intelligence  from  the  seat  of  war.  All  this 
he  related  in  the  morning,  so  well  arranged, 
and  with  such  knowledge  of  the  kx^alitied, 
that  he  in  general  found  a  confirmation  of 
his  visk>ns  in  the  newspapers  when  they  ar- 
rived.' The  biographer  modestly  dtsciainM 
for  Niebuhr  any  supernatural  gift  of  pro- 
phecy,  but  adduces  it  merely  as  a  proof  of 
the  vivid  manner  in  which  all  he  heard  and 
learned  dwelt  upon  his  imagination,  and  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  combination  which 
distinguished  his  undcnftandiqg:.  We  are, 
however,  told,  that  he  displayed  this  remark- 
able gift  of  divination  throughout  the  early 
part  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  not 
merely  anticipated  the  events  of  the  war, 
but  of  the  popular  commotions,  the  plans, 
objects,  and  designs  of  the  leading  iodividu- 
aljs  and  conflicting  parties.  The  experienced 
statesman,  Count  BernstorfT,  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  this  precocious  judgment  in 
so  young  a  man  :  with  such  acuteness  and 
justice  had  he  appreciated  the  character  of 
the  French  people,  and  of  their  more  emi- 
nent  men.  Mirabeau,  of  course,  was  to  him, 
as  he  is  to  us  all,  the  great  historical  proBlem 
of  the  times;  and  the  admiration  ofCamet, 
which  continued  throughout  Niebuhr's  life, 
was  implanted  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  French  Revolution  breaking  out  dur- 
ing the  early  youth  of  Niebuhr,  could  not 
but  infiuence  his  politksal  opinions,  though, 
according  to  his  biographer;  those  opinions 
were  already  formed,  to  which  be  adhei^ 
during  his  active  and  varied  life. 

*  Thoofrh  s  Bttbject  of  the  moit  profoand  intsrest, 
the  French  Revolation  produced  a  very  diflbrettt 
effisct  on  hit  prophetic  mind  than  it  did  on  moat  of 
hit  yoathfol  and  maay  of  hie  older  contemporaries, 
who  beheld  the- dawn  of  it  ^rolden  age  of  freedom, 
and  a  general  advancement  of  the  haman  raos. 
I  Some,  mdeed,  ware  so  far  earned  away  by  their 
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atrucious  events  as  lanieotabie  ind»  ed,  but  neces- 
sary procesies  of  tratibitiua  to  tLc  great  regehera- 
tion.  Whoever  has  lived  through  that  time  will 
lememW  with  grief  the  uni venal  excitement  in  all 
miods--tJie  divwiona  which  took  place  between 
penoDB  of  opposite  views-^he  luftj  tone  with  which 
the  more  enthusiastic  in  their  language  and  writ. 
ings  branded  men  of  different  opinions  as  benight- 
ed and  servile — ^the  feuds  between  friends  and  in  fa. 
milies.  Nicbuhr  had  read  history  with  a  deep  se 
riousness,  very  uncommon  at  his  age,  aild  early 
anti6ipated  the  operation  and  effects  of  the  popular 
eommotions.  The  atrocities  of  anarchy  and  mob 
government,  which  eame  out  in  such  revolting 
leality  in  that  Tevolution,  filled  him  with  profound 
anguish  and  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  fate  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  A  well-ordered  liberty,  obtained 
by  legitimate  means,  by  self-sacrifice  and  firmness, 
was  that  which  he  ever  held  in  honour ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  plebeians  of  Rdme  stood  so  high  in 
his  estimatioo,  because  by  these  means  they  had 
won  their  liberties  and  established  their  cunstitu- 
tion.  Rut  even  then  he  had  a  cordial  hatred  for 
every  thing  which  eould  lead  to  lawlessness,  to  the 
destruction  of  civil  order,  to  the  tyranny  of  the  de. 
magogue  or  of  the  people.  Ue  k^held  in  that  the 
seeds  of  future  barbarism.* — ^pp.  S3,  93^ 

Niebuhr  left  the  school  at  Meldoirf,  but 
continued  his  studies,  \vith^>one  interval  of 
interrupMon,  from  his  fifteenth  to  his  eight- 
eenth year,  under  the  learned  rector.  Du- 
ring that  interval  he  had  been  placed  under 
a  Professor  BOsch  at  Hamburg ;  but  though 
the  reputation  of  Busch  stood  high,  his  in- 
•truction  seems  to  have  been  unacceptable  to 
Niebuhr,  and  by  no  means  to  have  answer- 
ed the  expectations  of  his  parents.  At  Mel- 
dorf  Nicbuhr  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the 
society  of  some  learned  men,  who  visited 
his  father  and  his  friend  Boie,  particularly 
that  of  the  scholar  and  translator  of  Homer, 
Voss,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Poie. 
Yoss  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  dill- 
i;ence  and  attainments  of  young  Niebuhr, 
and  gave  him  some  of  that  inappreciable  en- 
couragement which  is  of  so  much  importance 
to  a  young  and  ardent  mind,  from  one  who 
has  attained  a  high  station  in  the  literary  re- 
public. Niebuhr  continued,'  as  appears 
from  some  of  his  later  letters,  to  have  re- 
tained a  very  sincere  and  grateful  attachment 
to  Voss. 

The  father  had  cherished  the  hope  that 
the  son  would  follow  his  own  footsteps,  and 
become  distinguished  as  a  traveller.  When 
that  scheme  was  abandoned,  he  entertained 
the  wish  of  training  him  for  diplomacy. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  advantages 
he  enjoyed,  Niebuhr  was  disposed  to  com- 
plain  in  later  life,  that  his  youthful  education 
nad  been  desultory,  ^d  without  fixed  plan  ; 
that  many  of  his  natural  endowments  were 
not.  cultivated  and  developed ;  and  that  he 
was  left  after  all  to  strike  out  his  own  path 
in  the  intellectual  world.  But,  as  his  biogra- 
pher observes — who  can  calmly  look  iMick 


on  hia  youth,  and  believe  that  there  has  been 
jiucb  a  sagacious  study  and  perfect  insight 
into  his  natural  disposition,  that  all  his  facul- 
ties shall  have  received  that  precise  degree 
of  culture  which  would  have  been  necessa- 
ry for  their  full  maturity  ?  On  the  whole, 
Niebuhr  appears  to  have  been  a  youth  of 
great  promise,  but  pf -peculiar  character — 
vehement  and  .resolute,  as  in  later  life,  of  a 
strongly  affectionate  disposition,  and  fervent 
altachmenu  to  the  objects  of  his  love,  with 
much  diligence  and  assiduity,  extraordinary 
memory,  an  imagination  not  so  much  crea- 
tive as  disposed  to  theorise  on  matters  of  fact. 
He  had  a  preoociotis  passion,  we  are  told, 
for  statistical  details. 

<  He  was  preserved  from  the  great  danfen  of  a 
promising  youth :  from  vadity  by  the  good  sense  of 
both  his  parenis,  by  his  innate  disposition  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  all  knowledge,  and  his  contempt  for 
superficial  pretension  ;  from  pride — for  though  he 
posaesBed  unbounded  self-confidence,  and  the  con. 
scionsliess  of  ability — ^the  loftv  example  of  aneieiit 
and  modern  greatness  which  he  had  set  up  for  his 
admiration,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  simple  dig. 
nity  of  his  Ikther's  character,  prevented  any  un. 
weening  assumption.  Of  all  things  through  life 
he  abhorred  afibctation  and  untmth.' 

The  nameless  biographer  may  perhaps 
have  thrown  hack,  as  it  were,  the  reflectbn 
of  Niebuhr's  more  mature  character  on  his 
early  years;  for  the  weakly  constitution 
which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  and  fre- 
quent sicknesses,  must,  to  a  certain  degree, 
have  retarded  the  development  of  his  under, 
standing.  In  bis  eighteenth  year,  he  waa 
sent  to  the  university  of  Kiel,  and  his  corres- 
pondence commences  with  his  residence  in 
that  ciiy .  We  shall  endeavour,  as  farap  possi* 
ble,  to  make  Niebuhr  his  own  biographer,  and 
to  express  his  thoughts,  sentiments,  ^nd  opK 
nions  in  his  own  language.  The  homesick- 
ness which  hadjshortened  hisdull  ungenial  resi- 
dence in  Hamburg,  was  soon  allayed  by  the 
exciting  intellectual  pursuits  and  the  pleasing 
society  which  he  found  in  Kiel.  Even  the 
country  about  Kiel,  though  we  suspect  that 
it  would  not  make  a  very  agreeable  impres- 
sion on  a  stranger  from  more  sunny  and  pic- 
turesque climes,  appeared  in  pleasant  con- 
trast to  the  marshes  of  Meldorf.  *  I  went 
out  to  walk  (says  his  first  letter),  and  was 
delighted,  even  to  melancholy,  with  the 
beautiful  country,  the  blue  sea,  the  flowery 
meadows,  the  green  woods,  and  many  night- 
ingales.' 

Hensler  an  eminent  physician  at  Kiel,  had 
been  the  friend  of  his  lather.  In  his  family 
the  young  Niebuhr  was  received  on  the  foot- 
ing of  the  utmost  intimacy*  The  females  of 
the  circle  were  the  wife  of  Hensler,  an 
accomplished  woman,  the  widow  of  his  son, 
and  afterwards  her  sisters.  Niebubr  com- 
plains of  his  constituU^mal  shyness  in  female 
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pocielsr ;  bot  this  soon  wore  off  in  the  ftuiiily 
ot  Hensler ;  ono  of  the  sisters,  of  whose 
daughter-in-law  inspired  his  first  tender  pas- 
sion and  afterwards  became  his  wife.  Of 
several  of  the  professors  at  Kiel  the  names 
are  still  remembered  with  respect  among 
German  men  of  letters,-*-Gramer,  professor 
of  jurisprudencet  Hegewischof  hisiory,  and 
Reiobold  of  dialectics  and  metaphysicaV  and 
moral  philosophy.  The  young  student's  firat 
attention  was  directed  to  metaphysical  inqui^ 
¥y,  over  which  Kant  now  roled  supreme, 
though  some  of  his  followers,  especial iy 
Fichte,  had  already  begun  to  rebel,  and  to 
rush  past  his  more  sober  conclusions.  His 
writings  had  given  a  strong  impulse  to  the 
study  :^- 

'  or  philosophical  works,  which  I  do  not  under. 
Btund,  I  have  more  than  abnndance.  Since  I  have 
found  that  Fichte  has  be§run  to  vindicate  the  justice 
of  revolutiont  brought  about  by  vblenos,  which 
Kant  and  Reinhold  abhor,  and  deny  tho  obligation 
of  compacts,  I  begin  to  fear  that  men  have  begun 
to  misuse  the  mysteries  of  philosophy^  tl^ose 
mysteries,  from  which  I  expected  and  hoped,  and 
stul  do  expect  and  .  hope,  for  cpnclusions  and 
anaweraon  the  most  all-important  subject8)-r«r  with 
dexterous  skill  may  misiise  them  to  support  the  most 
fearful  sophisms,  and  then,  when  philosophy  itself 
is  turned  against  law  and  civil  order,  and  the 
strength  of  the  populace  is  supported  by  the  dazsling 
glitter  of  \hfi9e  false  opnclosioai,  what  remains  for  us 
out  death,  to  escape  their  united  tyranny  /  I  yearn 
alter  my  old  and  most  intimate  friends,  to  whom  I 
owe  all  my  reflections,  at  least  on  such  sbbjecta— 
Aristotle  and  Cicero.  Were  it  but  mine  to  attain 
even  the  imperfect  wisdom  of  the  latter,  and  to 
express  it  with  some  of  his  majesty  !*— p.41. 

This  is  a  striking  sentence  from  Niebuhr, 
and  from  Niebuhr  at  eigliteen.  In  another 
passage,  he  expresses  bis  determination  to 
penetrate  into  the  sense  of  the  Critical  Phi- 
losophy  (Kant's  Kritik  der  reine  Vernunfl), 
and  when  he  can  once  discover  the  way,  to 
follow  it  out  without  intermission,  till  he  has 
either*  found  out  the  truth,  or  the  impossibi- 
lity of  finding  iu  We  soon^  however,  hear 
him  asserting  that  his  true  vocation  is  history, 
and  that  his  philosophical  inquiries  will  be 
only  of  Use  as  subsidiary  to  that  study. 
Already,  indeed,  he  is  astonishing  Hensler 
with  his  bold  speculations,  then  much  more 
original  than  at  present,  on  ^he  origin  and 
affihation  of  the  different  nations^  of  the 
earth,  on  the  early  Grecian,  history,  and 
other  kindred  investigations.  His  studious 
ambition  was  boundless. 

*  My  head  swims  when  I  think  what  I  have  yet 
to  learn— Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Physics.  Che- 
Qkistry,  Natural  History,  a  complete  knowleage  of 
history,  perfect  acquainunce  with  German  and 
French;  the  Roman  law,  as  far  as  I  can ;  and,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  the  constitutions  of  Europe, 
the  advanced  btudy  of  antiquities ;  and  all  this  in 
fiveyearsr— p.  48. 


He  complains,  however*  that  the  lLtteod> 
anee  on  lectitres  broke  up  his  day,  and  dis- 
tracted him  from  those  studies,  which  he  felt 
conscious  that  he  might  have  pursued  with 
undisturbed  attention,  and  therefore  greater 
advantage,  at  home. 

*  Wieland  (he  says)  was  half  a  year  at  the  uni* 
versity,  and  wrote  verses  during  the  lectures.  Kk>p- 
fttock  did  not  ffo  near  them ;  they  did  harm  to 
Lessing.  The  nrst  law  which  I  would  make  would 
be  this,  that  every  young  man  who  in  his  twentieth 
vear  should  give  in  an  essay,  to  be  very  severely 
judged  (on  my  plan,  an  original  view  of  soms 
branch  of  knovVledi^),  should  be  free  from  all  aoi^ 
demic  restraint.  For  the  rest  I  would  have  mo- 
nastic discipline.'-*p.  55. 

At  the  university  he  formed  the  acquaint* 
an^ce  of  several  distinguished  men — Jacobif 
Schlosser,  the  two  Stolbergs,  Baggesen. 
His  most  intimate  friends,  however,  were 
Conrad  Hensler,  cousin-gerraan  to  hia 
father's  friend,  the  physician,  and  Count 
Moltke,  whose  warm  attachment  he  retained 
and  cherished  through  life.  His  corres- 
pondence with  Moltke-— contained  in  the 
first  hundred  pages  of  the  second  volume- 
shows  more  of  his  genuine,  frank,  and  ar« 
dent  character  than  the  letters  which  relate 
to  the  same  period  in  the  first  part.  Moltke 
aspired  to  be  a  poet,  but  though  Niebuhr 
entertained  high  hopes  of  some  of  his  poems 
(as  to  others  he  was  more  calm  and  critical), 
and  ventured  on  a  friendly  prediction  that 
they  would  last  as  long  as  the  language,  they 
are,  we  believe,  at  present  entirely  forgot- 
ten. Niebuhr's  academic  career  was  inter* 
rupted,  after  two  years,  by  a  very  flattering 
offer  of  the  private  secretaryship  to  the 
Danish  minister  of  finance.  Count  Schim- 
melman.  This  appointment  he  owed,  at 
least  as  much  to  his  own  high  character,  as 
to  his  father's  reputation.  By  his  father's 
advice  he  accepted  the  post  for  a  liiAited 
period — a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half— -in  ^ 
order  that  he  might  be  at  liberty,  if,  as  his 
father  anticipated  from  his  character,  he 
should  prefer  to  retire  from  active  employ- 
ment and  the  great  world,  to  secluded  studyi 
and  the  pursuits  of  learning. 

In  Copenhagen  he  was  received  into  the 
house  of  the  minister,  who  treated  him  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  confidence.  That 
house  was  the  centre  of  the  first  society,  in 
intellect  as  well  as  rank,  in  the  Danish  capi- 
tal. But  the  pleasures  of  society  seemed  to 
Niebuhr  to  be  dearly  bought  by  the  waste 
and  dissipation  of  that  time  which  he  was 
anxbus  to  devote  to  serious  study.  His  du* 
ties  as  secretary  involved  him  in  many  mat- 
ters of  great  importance.  The  minister  en- 
trusted to  his  care  the  investigation  into  tho 
whole  administration  of  the  poor  and  the 
charities  of  the  city;  and  the  ?ottntes^^ 
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^kly  lady  of  fiishion,  at  first  (though  as  a 
sensible  woman,  she  soon  learned  to  respect 
the  solid  character  of  Niebuhr,)  seemed  to 
consider  the  secretary  an  indispensable  at- 
tendant at  all  her  parties.  -  Though  he  loved 
Schimmelman,  he  yearned  for  quiet,  for 
opportunities  of  calm  meditation  and  study. 

<  Every  one  sajs  to  me,  how  fortunate  you  are  to 
live  with  Bach  a  man—^to  pats  such  a  pleasant  lire, 
with  all  that  can  interest  the  mind  in  the  whole 
city ;  and  all  this  so  yeun^ !  ^  And  I  myself  feel 
that  there  is  much  very  delightful  in  this,  but  the 
t^al  is  wanting.'  *  Our  assemblies,' he  writes  to 
Moltke,  *  especially  the  great,  stiff,  lifeless,  and  very 
distinguished  parties,  though  happily  they  are  not 
yery  ^qaent,  distress  me  most.' 

During  this  period  he  discusses,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Hensiers  (p.  91),  the  tempting  plan  of 
a  diplomatic  appointment  for  which  be  had 
been  named  at  Paris.  He  weighs  with  sin- 
gular prudence  end  acuteness  the  probable 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  a  situ- 
ation to  his  intellectual  and  moral  character 
—the  acquaintance  with  a  new  country — 
the  chances  of  travelling  in  France,  inter- 
course with  literary  men,  the  command. of 
the  great  Libraries  of  Paris^— against  the 
dangers  of  being  absorbed  in  business,  in- 
volved in  violent  political  opinions,  and  al- 
most forcibly  diverted  from  the  calmer 
studies  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  In- 
stead of  this  more  brilliant  appointment 
(which  was  eventually  given  to' one  of  his 
conntpetitors),  he  accepted  the  place  of  su- 
pernumerary secretary  (at  first  without  sti. 
pend)  in  the  royal  library  at  Copenhagen. 
His  friend,  the  minister,  however,  as  a  kind 
of  compensation,  promised  that  the  govern- 
ment should  bear  the  expenses  of  his  travels 
in  such  parts  of  Europe  as  might  appear 
advisable.  He  had  visions  of  an  extensive 
tour  in  England,  France,  and  Italy.  The 
Roman  history  had  already,  it  is  clear^ 
seized  upon  his  imagination.  The  scenes 
which  he  is  most  earnestly  anxious  to  visit 
are  Pomp^'i,  *  the  treasury  of  Roman  pri- 
vate life;  Rome^  the  city  of  wonders ;  the 
fields  of  CaonsB  and  Thra&ymene,  of  Croron 
and  Metaurus;  the  passes  and  ravines  of 
the  Apennines  between  Campania  and  Snm- 
nium.'— r(p.  101). 

But  we  must  not  pass  oyer  the  pleasing 
episode  of  his  first  and  prosperous  love. 
Two  successive  visits  to  the  Hensiers  con- 
firmed the  favourable  impression  made  upon 
his.  heart  by  *  Amelie/  the  sister  of  the 
younger  Madamo  Hensler.  The  course  of 
true  love  in  this  case  ran  smooth  enough  : 
the  Hensiers  favoured  his  suit,  the  young 
lady  returned  his  affections,  his  parents  gave 
their  consent;  and  to  judge,  not  merely 
from  his  ardent  descriptions  of  her  charms, 


and  of  her  accomplishroents,  bat  from  the 
manly,  respectful,  yet  tender  tone  of  hia 
letters  to  her,  she  most  have  been  worthy  of 
ii>i  chpioe.  We  shall  not  extract  any  of 
this  correspondence,  though  we  know  few 
love-leUer.f  which  would  better  bear  to  be 
qaoted,  so  full  of  strong  feeling,  yet  without 
the  least  tinge  of  sickly  sentimentality.  But 
the  folk)wing  passage  in  a  letter  to  Count 
Molkte  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted ; 
— '  Amelle  has  the  mind  of  a  Roman — and 
this  was  always  my  ideal  of  the  wife  of  a 
citizen, — pride,  spirit,  unbounded  love,  the 
coyest  modesty,  unchangeable  constancy, 
and  gentleness.  Such  have  I  found,  in  all 
history,  the  Roomn  matrons  alone — the  Cal- 
purnias,  Portias,  and  Arrias  ;  and  soft,  ten- 
den  weak  maidenheartedness  would  neither 
elevate  nor  strengthen  my  rnxhd.'  (vol.  ii. 

It  was  determined  that  Niebuhr  should 
travel  before  his  marriage ;  but,  in  1798, 
war  which  closed  Prance  and  Italy  against 
the  peaceful  traveller,  which  had  disturbed 
the  greater  part  of  Germany,  and  even 
threatened  to  approach  the  peaceful  bor. 
ders  of  Holstein,  seemed  hovering  with  its 
thunderclouds  over  every  part  of  Europe. 
Even  JBogland  was  not  considered  altogether 
secure.  It  is  curious  to  look  back  on  that 
which  appeared  possible  in  those  times  to  an 
intelligent  and  observant  foreigner. 

'I  will  aeknowledge'-^writes  Niebabr  to  his 
Amelie,  in  February,  1798,—*  that  I  have  enter, 
tained  the  same  doubts  of  the  practicability  and 
expediency  of  this  journey  to  England.  An  inva^ 
sion  is  not  sO  improbable ;  and  to  go  to  England, 
when  all  ihe  men  whom  I  wish  to  know,  or  would 
study  as  examples,  or  might  have  seen  and  con- 
versed with  as  persons  of  decided  importance, 
should  be  either  fiigitivea,  or  stunned  by  the  calami- 
ty, or  should  have  ifandered  from  the  right  course, 
or  become  traitor^  ;  when  the  whole  bloom  and  lif« 
of  the  country  and  nation,  with  all  its  thousand 
roots  and  branches — ^that  wonderful  spectacle — 
sliould  ha^e  withered  or  been  hewn  down  ;  when 
all  the  social  bends  of  the  state  and  nation  should 
be  severed,  her  constitution,  her  lawa, .  and  peculi- 
arities e&ced  ;  when  all '  seats  and  treasures  of 
instruction  and  learning  should  be  closed  or  plun- 
dered ;  to  visit  England  at  such  an  epoch,  to  see 
the  odious  and  frightful  scene  of  a  maddened  and 
disorganised  people,-  or  that  which  is  not  lessrevoh^ 
ing,  the  establishment  of  French  power  in 'the 
midst  of  a  nation  so  long  its  foe  and  rival,  however 
extraordinary,  important, and  neverto-befoigolten 
might  be  soch  a  scene,  I  still  should  not  think  that 
it  would  reward  me,  to  mcnr  personal  danger,  for 
the  purpose  of  nearly  observing  such  an  event.*—- 
p.  136. 

Niebuhr  arrived  in  England  in  July, 
1798.  Unfortanately,  the  letters  written  to 
his  parents  from  this  country  were  all  burn- 
ed. In  these  he  entered  into  the  main  ob- 
ject of  his  journey,  the  acquisition  of  an  in- 
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tirnate  acquaintance  with  the  constitution^ 
laws,  manners,  commerce  ;  in  short,  with 
the  public  and  private  life  of  England.  His 
opinion.l  of  men  and  of  literature,  the  little 
which  we  can  glean  from  bis  more  private 
and  confidential  letters  to  his  '  Amelie/ 
make  us  regret  the  more  this  irreparable 
loss.  He  arrived^  however,  in  London  at 
an  unfortunate  time,  the  beginning  of  July. 
The  '  season'  did  not  in  those  days  trespass 
so  largely  on  the  summer.  Even  men  in 
active  life  retired  to  the  country  while  the 
trees  were  yet  in  full  leaf;  and  parliament 
did  not  patiently  wait  till  it  was  compulsorily 
piorpgued  by  the  commencement  of  a  more 
serious  occupation  of  grouse-shooting. ,  He 
Ibund  a  few  distinguished  men,  chiefly 
oriental  travellers  and  scholars,  with  whom 
his  father's  fame  secured  him  a  welcome 
reception — Major  Rennell,  Dr.  Russell  (au- 
thor of  the  '  History  of  A  leppo'),  Marsden, 
Charles  Wilkins,  one  of  our  earliest  and 
best  Sanscrit  scholars.  The  libraries  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  of  Dalrymple,  a^well 
as  that  of  the  Museum,  were  open  to  him. 
But  even  these  resources  gradually  failed  ; 
one  by  one  his  more  distinguished  acquaint- 
ances returned  into  the  country.  I'imidity 
or  false  modesty  made  him  neglect  the  op- 
portunity of  presenting  himself  to  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, the  only  one  of  the  remarkable  politi- 
cal men  of  the  day  to  whom  he  had  letters  of 
introduction. 

The  public  sights  he  considered  not  worth 
the  time  or  the  money — Vauxhall,  Ranelagh, 
Astley's,  and  the  Royal  Circus—but  he 
saw  and  appreciated  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Lady 
Macbeth.  The  grandeur  of  St  Pi^uPs  does 
not  appear  to  have  impressed  him.  His 
taste  for  the  iine  arts  was  by  no  means 
formed,  nor  was  it,  we  believe,  ever  very 
great.  His  imperfect  eyesight  (he  acknow- 
ledges)  prevented  him  from  appreciating  or 
enjoying  sculpture.  Painting  gave  him 
more  pleasure  (in  Italy,  at  a  later  period, 
he  probably  greatly  improved  both  his  taste 
and  love  for  this  art).  For  music  he  had  no 
feeling.  He  paid  due  honour  to  the  monu- 
ments of  great  men  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  complairls  of  the  nameless  and  undistin- 
guished men  who  have  found  their  way  into 
the  honoured  company,  and  the  balderdash 
Which  is  read  upon  the  walls — *One  has  set 
up  a  Hebrew  inscription  over  his  daughter; 
another,  an  Abyssinian,  I  believe  over  his 
wife.  Chatham  has  an  unmeaning,  over- 
loaded, allegorica  1  monument ;  Sydney  and 
Russell  none ;  on  Milton^,  the  worthy  who 
put  it  up  describes  himself  with  all  his  titles 
in  many  lines, — Milton  is  just  mentioned.*, 

After  all  this  very  hasty  and  imperfebt 
view  of  England  and  of  English  society,  he 


went  to  Edinburgh^  where  he  resided  a 
longer  time.  There  is  the  same  deficiency 
in  his  account  of  the  northern  metropolis, 
which  we  shouki  have  regretted  the  more,  if 
he  had  been  admitted  into  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  the  philosophers  and  men  of 
letters  in  Scotland.  His  time,  however,  was 
chiefly  passed  in  study,  in  social  intercourse 
with  a  few  undistinguished  young  men,  and 
in  the  family  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Scott.  Mr.  Scott  had  been  a  friend  of  his 
father's  in  the  East,  and  boasted  that  he  had 
once  saved  Niebuhr's  life,  when  a  native 
chief  had  entertained  serious  thoughts  of 
putting  him  and  his  friends  to  death  as 
*  magicians.'  The  elder  Niebuhr  had  either 
forgotten  or  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  ser- 
vice which  had  been  rendered  him  by  Mr. 
Scott,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  kind,  quiet, 
and  cautious  northern,  of  regular,  and,  as 
Niebuhr  expresses  it,,  of  *  rather  pedanti- 
cally' religious  habits*  but  of  no  great  intel. 
lectual  powers  or  attainments.  Niebuhr  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Professor  Robison 
and  of  Dr.  Hope.  The  former  he  describes 
as  a  man  with  his  head  always  full  of 
crotchets.  With  the  lectures  of  the  latter 
on  chemistry  he  was  greatly  pleased.  At  a 
later  period  he  heard  those  of  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford on  botany,  and  of  Mr.  Coventry  on 
agriculture.  Partly,  it  should  seem,  from 
shyness,  partly  from  accidental  circum- 
stances, he  did  not  pYofit  so  much,  as  for  his 
sake  we  should  have  wished,  from  the  kind. 
ly  advances  of  Professor  Playfair.  He  de- 
scribes, however,  one  evening  walk  with  that 
amiable  and  distinguished  person  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  when  the  pro- 
fessor  explained  to  him  his  geological  sys- 
tem, and  impressed  him  with  a  very  strong 
sense  of  his  powers,  his  originality,  his  elo- 
quence, and  his  knowledge.  He  made  a 
short  excursion  into  the  Lothians,  and  visit- 
ed an  experimental  farm  of  Coventry's,  Hnd 
one  or  two  other  agriculturists  of  diflerent 
classes.  The  weather  and  other  circum- 
stances induced  him  to  abandon  a  plan  of 
walking  through  the  Highlands ;  but  he 
paid  a  Visit  to  Mr.  Grant  of  Rtdcastle,  near 
Inverness.  This  is  but  a  meagre  summary 
of  his  visit  to  Great  Britain  ;  but  this,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  is  gleaned  entirely  from 
letters  to  his  *  Amelie,'  which  are,  of  course, 
chiefly  filled  with  topics  more  interesting  to 
her, — his  own  personal  feelings,  views,  opi- 
nions, and  prospects  of  future  ^ife.  These 
letters  indeed,  it  appears,  have,  not  very  ju- 
diciously, been  cooled  down  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  thQ  more  tender  and  endearing  pas- 
sages, so  as  to  read  somewhat  too  business- 
like and  matter-of-fact  for  an  ardent  lover« 
His  love  to  Amelie  was  the  talisman  whichj 
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preaerred  the  higk  matA  toae  of  his  mind* 
and  guarded  him  against  those  dangers^  do 
iocQosiderabla  ones  accordiog  to  his  honest 
and  prudent  friends,  tho  Scolts,  which  in 
those  days  of  loose  opinions  and  not  yeiy 
rigorous  practice,  environed  a  young  man, 
cast  alone  atnoogst  strangers  in  a  great  ca- 
pital. It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
rigorism  of  the  Scotch  religious  observ- 
ances made  no  very  favourable  impression 
oo  bis  mind  :  '  They  observe  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  their  cburch«and  curse  the  infi- 
dels, deists,  and  atheists,  with  that  fervour  of 
soul  which  considers  heaven  its  special 
privilege.  In  abort  I  can  no  longer  find 
fault  with  Humo  for  treating  the  Presbyteri- 
ans of  Charles  L's  time  with  severity  and 
coatempt.'  —  Iii  those  days,  no  doubr,  all 
foreigners  were  in  bad  reputo  vviih  the  more 
austere  part  of  the  community,  who  had  taken 
unreasonable  alarm  at.  doctrines  of  the  illu- 
minati  and  the  excesses  of  the  French  Re- 
volution. <  Are  you  in  earnest,'  said  one 
person  to  Niebuhr,  with  great  astonishment, 
at  some  opinions  which  he  had  expressed 
favourable  to  religion,  *  in  what  you  say  t 
We  thought  that  all  German  scholars,  were 
atheists;  we  cannot  help  wondering  at 
your  conversation.'  Which  of  these  did  the 
other  the  greater  injustice  ?  Niebuhr  sus- 
pects that  a  great  part  of  the  strong  religious 
feeling  of  the  Scotch  is  hypocrisy ;  and  he 
is  set  down  for  an  atheist  because  he  is  a 
Oerman  !  When  will  men  learn  that  reli. 
gion  may  show  itself  by  different  efiects, 
and  speak  a  different  language  in  persons  of 
different  mind  and  character? 
^  There  is  something  striking  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  young  Niebuhr  treats  his 
attachment  to  Amelie,  jiot  merely  as  a 
chastening  and  ennobling  principle,  but  one 
which  is  to  excite  his  ambition  of  intel- 
lectual perfection,  jn  order  that  he  may  be 
more  worthy  of  her  to  whom  he  aspires. 

The  following  passage  about  a  very 
strange  person,  now  perhaps  almost  forgot- 
ten,  will  be  read  with  interest  :-t- 

*  I  have  been  roftding  the  biogrraphy  of  a  singular 
man — a  Mr.  Taylor,  of  London.  .  .  ,  An  aoprece- 
dented  philosophioaj  mysticiem,  derived  from  the 
PlatoniBia,  had  made  him  a  ition((  polyUietst  «nd 
disoipte  of  the  mystic  interpretation  of  the  Greek 
popular  religion— a  sort  of  monomania,  which  ap- 
pears with  a  certain  degree  of  grandeur  in  hie  trans- 
lations of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  his  own 
writings,  particularly  his  poetry.  Now  this  man 
entered  into  an  engagement  in  his  earliest  youth  ; 
and  the  maiden,  who  was  this  object  of  his  first  and 
only  love,  becamo  his  wife,  since  her  parents  wished 
to  force  her  to  a  more  wealthy  marriage.  They 
lived  for  more  than  a  year  on  seven  shillings  a- 
week,  which  ho  earned  by  writing ;  and  although 
their  condition  was  afterwards  somewhat  improved, 
want  was  their  companion  for  many  years,  without 


bowing  i|is  spirit.  Taylor  bad  much  obstiiiaoy,  bat 
likewise  much  firmness.  But  I  rejoiced  in  our 
destiny,  that  we  were  not  bom  in  this  country:  A 
similar  fate  Inight  have  awaited  na;  for  thtnnef 
not  keiugrieh  m  here  only  atoned  for  by  the  sifdem^ 
vowr  to  became  so/^ibisis  a  curious  aatieipatioB  oC 
an  ezDression  which  has  been  much  cavilled  at  in 
our  shrewd  friend  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  ;] — and  he 
who  without  this  endeavour  would  live  by  his  ge- 
nius, if  he  does  not  get  a  pension  from  a  great  man 
orftomtbe  government,  for  which  be  most  for* 
swear  his  freedom  and  dignity  of  character*  may 
commend  himself  to  Heaven.* 

He  is  indeed  a  great  man  among  us  who 
dares,  and  is  not  ashamed,  to  be  poor. 

Niebuhr,  however,  it  must  be  added, 
looked  back  to  his  visit  to  England  wkh 
with  greater  satisfaction  than  we  might  ex- 
pect from  these  desultory  notices.  He  ooa- 
sidered  that  he  had  acquired  much  sound 
and  useful  knowledge,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  commerce  and  finance,  and  strength- 
ened the  practical  and  business-like  turn  of 
character,  which  was  wanting  to  correct  hia 
studious  and  speculative  propensities.  For 
the  English  nation  he  entertained  the  most 
profound,  respect:  if  he  found  them  defi- 
cient in  warmth,  confidence,  and  strong  at* 
tachment,  he  admired  their  manly,  practical, 
and  energetics  spirit;  their  vigorous  con- 
sistency, which  contrasted  with  the  irresolu- 
tion and  indolence  of  the  German  character. 
There  was  more  solidity,  less  superficial 
pretension.  *Of  all  foreign  nations,  the 
English  were  those  with  whom  he  moat 
willingly  contracted  permanent  friendships ; 
am6ng  no  nation  had  he  so  many  friends.' 

*  I  know  no  nation/  he  writes  to  Moltke,  *  tp 
which  I  would  rather  belong  as  a  oitizen  than  to 
the  English  ;  not  merely  on  account  of  the  const!, 
tutioii,  but  from  the  pleasure  I  experience  in  the 
laborious  and  active  spirit,  the  strong  and  straight, 
forward  undeiBtanding  of  the  thinking  men,  and 
the  remarkable  and  general  cultivation  of  the  mid- 
dling  classes  in  the  towns,  perhaps  in  the  country, 
whioh  might  put  to  shame  many  a  poring  scholar 
and  many  a  richly  educated  and  finely-polished  man 
of  rank.' 

On  his  return  to  Denmark  he  obtained 
two,  not  very  lucrative,  places,  as  secretary 
to  a  commission  for  the  afl^airsof  Barbary, 
and  as  assessor  to  the  board  of  commerce 
with  the  East  Indies;  and  in  1800  was 
united  to  his  Amelie.  *  Happiness,'  in  his 
own  language,  «  was  too  tame  an  expression 
for  the  result  of  that  union.'  He  soon  after 
had  the  ofTer  of  a  professorship  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Kiel :  this  he  declined  at  first,  being 
unwilling  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Zoega,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  learned  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Egyptian  antiquities;  but  aa 
Zoega  could  not  leave  Rome,  he  accepted 
it.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Copenhagen, 
where  his  peaceful  occupations  and  domestic 
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happioefls  were  euddeitly  disturbed  by  the 
appearance  of  Nelson  and  his  fleet  before 
the  city.  Hid  letters,  descriptive  of  the  state 
of  the  city — ^the  hopes  and  fears^  the  sor- 
rows, and  the  desolation,  are  singularly  in- 
teresting. It  is  then  alone  that  we  enter  fully 
into  the  excitement  and  terrors  of  such 
events,  when  we  know  how  they  afl^  indi- 
viduals. 

•  I  went  to  my  offioo,'  be  writes  on  the  30th 
April,  *  to  mperintend  the  packing  up  of  the  ar- 
c  hives :  aa  I  went  along,'  and  in  the  office,  I  heard 
news  of  two  or  more  EngUih  ahipe  which  had 
grounded,  and  were  firing  bo  furiously  lest  they 
should  be  boarded.  The  firing  increased  with  re. 
doubled  violence :  about  half-past  two  it  slackened, 
and  onlj  single  shots  fell.  I  went  out  again*  [his 
own  residence  was  in  a  remote  and  secure  part  of 
the  town  ]  *  to  get  intelligence.  There  was  a  moody 
stillness  in  the  streets;  I  heaid  only  sullen  single 
■hots.  I  accidentally  fell  in  with  an  officer,  wlio 
was  speaking  of  a  bomb  which  had  fallen  near  him 
and  burst.  Some  people  were  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  reading  a  placard,  which  gave  orders  what 
they  were  to  do  in  case  of  bombardment.  I  return- 
ed  in  some  consternation  to  my  home,  and  heard 
■ingle  shots  which  now  were  distinctly  bombs.* 

The  news  of  the  event  of  the  battle,  and 
of  all  its  details,  now  arrived ;  the  whole 
city  was  in  consternation  — the  streets  empty : 
they  could  not,  however,  but  feel  pride  in 
the  valour  with  which  the  defence  bad  been 
maintained.  The  Danes  indeed  had  fought 
nobly :  they  had  been  token  by  surprise ; 
and  if  their  skill  had  been  equal  to  their 
courage,  the  event  might  have  been  more 
doubtful. 

■  Nelson  himself  acknowledges,  that  in  all  the 
battles  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  had  never 
seen  anything  to  compare  to  it.  His  loss  was 
greater  ihan  at  Aboukir.  It  is  a  battle  to  be  com- 
pared  with  Thermopyls».  But  Thermopyle  laid 
open  Greece  to  desolation.' 

In  the  ship  of  Captain  Cofoed,  he  and  one 
man  alone  escaped  unwounded.  It  is  said 
there  were  eight  men  remaining  when  he 
desired  them  to  cease  firing :  they  begged 
him  to  let  them  fire  one  gun  more :  as  they 
fired,  sii  were  struck  down,  and  he  himself  was 
knocked  down  and  stunned  by  a  spent  ball. 
Nelson's  ship  lay  abreast  of  them ;  and  ihey 
congratulated  themselves  that  he  would  re- 
collect that  he  had  fought  against  them. 
Nelson's  letter  is  given  more  simply,  and 
therefore  better  than  in  Somhey's  life : — 

"  To  the  Danish  Government. — I  have  taken 

■even  batteries,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  bum  them 

if  no  arrangement  takes  place.    But  I  wish  to  spare 

the  effiision  of  human  blood.*    From  the  brave 

^  ■  ■  .... 

*  Niebuhr  gives,  as  one  of  the  hearsays  of  the 
day,  that  this  offer  of  truce  was  not  dictated  by  the 
lofty  motive  of  humanity  ;  that  Nelson  felt  himself 
in  great  danger.  But  this  is  contradicted  by  his 
own  account : — ^If  the  Tre  Kronen  (the  battery) 
bad  been  in  good  condition,  and  the  Danes  could 
have  continoed  the  battle,  thij  might  have  been 
Che 


Englishmen  to  their  bnthran  the  biave  Danes. 
Horatio  Nelson.*' 

*The  aspect  of  the  city  was  fearful.  Every, 
where  solitude  ;  only  carts  with  effects  which  peo- 
ple wished  to  plaee  in  security;  the  stillness  of  the 
grave ;  weeping  faces ;  the  full  axpiessioB  of  the 
bleeding  wound  of  a  defeat  I  can  only  bint  at  the 
bringing  in  of  the  wounded  and  the  diead,  and  all 
the  scenes  of  Snguish-'-^p.  5^5. 

But  all  the  fervour  of  Niebuhr's  patriot- 
ism could  not  lead  him  to  dissemble  his  sor- 
row at  the  part  in  which,  however  inyolua- 
tarily,  Denmark  was  engaged  :— 

*We  migfatwin  glory  mdeed,  ifonr  endeavonis 
weie  cfowned  with  'success,  and,  in  the  east  sea, 
give  to  this  sea-mling  Athens  a  shook  whieh  she 
would  not  easily  reeover,  like  that  which  Atheas 
suffered  in  the  bay  of  Syracuse.  But  for  whose 
advantage  are  we  shedding  our  blood— who  will 
reap  the  fruits  of  our  perils  and  trials  ?  To  think 
of  this,  to  consider  eur  history  in  this  point  of  view, 
is  so  bitter,  that  we  eannot  dwell  npon  the  tlmight.' 
— Te  Moltke,  v.  ii,  p.  39. 

The  five  years,  from  1801  to  1805,  pre. 
sent  almost  a  blank  in  Niebuhr's  corre- 
spondence. He  rose  rapidly  to  situations 
of  higher  trust  and  confidence;  and  at  last 
became  so  involved  in  business,  as  to  leave 
but  little  time  for  his  literary  studies.  At 
the  earlier  period,  however,  ne  mude  him- 
self master  of  Arabic,  and  surprised  his  fa- 
ther with  a  translation  of  part  of  El  NVakidi's 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Irak.  We  find 
him  employed  on  a  dissertation  on  the  Agra- 
rian system  of  the  Romans — its  divisions, 
colonization,  agriculture — which  he  con*, 
ceives  that  he  comprehends  more  clearly 
than  had  as  yet  been  done.  Towards  tho 
end  of  15*05  he  received  a  very  flattering 
and  honourable  ofier  to  enter  the  finance 
department  of  the  Prussian  service.  It  was 
a  great  and  promising  advancement ;  and  in 
Copenhagen  he  had  felt  himself,  at  this  timet 
much  hurt  by  the  promotion  of  a  young  man 
of  high  birth  over  his  head  ;  but  he  could 
not  persuade  himself  to  leave  his  native 
country  without  deep  regret.  The  negocia- 
tion  was  suspended  for  a  time  by  a  change 
in  the  Prussian  government — the  retirement 
of  Count  Hardenberg,  and  the  rumour  of  an 
alliance  between  Prussia  and  France.  Nie- 
buhr had  a  strong  aversion  to  the  French 
government  and  policy,  and  apprehended 
that  Prussia  might  be  engaged  in  hostile  noea- 
sures  against  Denmark.  This  fear  being 
removed  by  the  assurances  of  the  new  mi. 
nister.  Count  Haugwitz,  Niebuhr  accepted 
the  employment,  and  from  that  time  became 
a  German. 

He  adopted  his  new  country  in  fearful 
times  :  scarcely  had  he  been  a  few  days  in 
Berlin  when  the  French  invasion  broke  up 
all  his  visions  of  advancement  and  literary 
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which  iDsiflted  on  his  dismissal  from  the  ad- 
ministration. Niehuhr  had  before  requested 
Count  Hardenberg  to  grant  his  own  leave 
of  retirement ;  but  Hardenborg  had  entreat- 
ed him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  aban- 
don the  king's  service.  On  Hardenberg's 
retirement  he  found  himself  named  as  one 
of  a  commission  to  conduct  the  finance  de* 
partment  of  the  {)ub)ic  afiliirs  until  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  minister.  Niebuhr  en- 
tertained no  very  favourable  opinion  of  the 
unanimity  of  the  commission,  of  which  he 
was  unwiiliQg  to  be  a  member  without  a 
voice  in  its  measures.  He  again  requested 
permission  to  retire,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health : 
but  the  king  was  so  earnest  in  his  desire  to 
retain  his  services  at  this  disastrous  crisis, 
that  he  again  consented  to  retain  his  office. 
At  the  express  request  of  the  king  he  re« 
turned  to  Memel.  At  Memel  he  heard  the 
news  of  the  second  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet. 
Though  still  a  cordial  enemy  to  France,  he 
could  never  forgive  the  English  for  this  act. 
fle  found  however,  it  appears,  little  sym- 
pathy in  Prussia  for  the  &te  of  Denmark. 

The  administration  was  now  resumed  by 
Von  Stein,  whose  first  business  was  to  raise 
money  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  demands  of 
the  French  conquerors.  For  this  purpose 
treasury  chests.  But  Yon  Stein  was  obliged  !  Niebuhr  was  sent  to  Holland  on  the  delicate 
to  retire  from  the  administration  ;  and  Nie-  [and  difficult  task  of  negociating  a  loan  for 
buhr,  who  had  been  very  actively  employed  I  the  impoverished  exchequer.  A  letter  to 
at  Memel  in  organising  the  commissariat  in  {the  minister  gives  a  striking  description  of 
these  miserable  times  of  scarcity  and   mis- !  his  journey,  with   his  wife  in  bad  health, 


labour.  The  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt 
tried  the  fidelity  even  of  the  native  subjects 
of  Prussia.  The  first  letter  in  the  present 
part  of  the  correspondence  is  that  of  a  fugi- 
tive from  Berlin,  now  in  the  occupation  of 
the  French  army  :  it  is  addressed  to  his  pa- 
rents from  Stettin,  the  first  place  of  his  re- 
treat : — 

*  M7  letter,  which  I  hope  yoa  have  received,  my 
dear  parents,  will  assure  you  of  my  pertunal  safety. 
Do  not  t>e  disquieted  about  our  future  fate  ;  we  arc 
without  solicitude  about  that  For  this  I  have  to 
thank,  in  these  fearful  times,  the  education  which 
1  have  received  from  you,  ray  dear  father,  the  prin- 
ciples  of  which  have  adhered  to  mo  in  all  the  later 
development  of  my  mind.  I  shall  always  be  able 
to  find  or  to  earn  my  subsistence.  If,  as  is  proba- 
ble, all  the  brilliant  prospects  which  had  just  opened 
upon  us  have  vanished,  I  must  turn  literary  man 
or  merchant ;  and  if  I  cannot  succeed  in  one  coun- 
try I  must  try  another.  We  shall  always  find  in- 
dependence and  bread ;  and  I  begf  you  to  be  assured, 
that  the  thooj^ht  that  this  terrible  calamity  has 
likewise  destroyed  our  promising  prospects  of  do. 
mestic  happiness,  has  not  for  an  instant  mingled 
with  our  profound  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  Prussia 
and  of  Europe.* — p.  350. 

From  Stettin  they  fied  to  Dmtztg,  from 
Dantzig  to  KOnigsberg,  and  from  KOnigs- 
berg  to  Memel.  It  was  intended  that,  with 
the  minister  Von  Stein,  Niebuhr  should 
pass  the  Russian  frontier  in  charge  of  the 


trust,  though  tempted  to  withdraw  from  the 
service,  to  which  he  had  been  bound  by  his 
attachment  to  Von  Stein,  could  not  refuse  to 
return  to  serve  in  the  same  department  at 
Eonigsberg.  During  this  miserable  and 
busy  winter,  he  nevertheless  found  time  to 
improve  himself  in  the  Russian  and  other 
Solavonian  languages.  On  the  return  of 
Ck)unt  HardenlKsrg  to  the  administration, 
Niebuhr  was  employed  in  the  most  important 
and  confidential  services.  On  leaving  his 
wife  at  Memel,  he  joined  the  head-quarters 
at  Bartenstein :  the  financial  department  of 
the  commissariat  was  placed  in  his  hands. 
At  Bartenstein  his  health  received  a  severe 
shock  from  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  scanty 
nou  rishmept  during  his  journey.  His  letters 
to  his  wife  show  the  depression  of  his  spirits. 
He  returned,  however,  on  a  confidential 
mission  to  KOnigsberg,  where  he  was  brought 
into  close  correspondence  with  the  Russian 
general,  Beningsen,  and  with  Lord  Hutch- 
inson. 

Then  came  the  battle  of  Friedland,  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  among  the  terms  of  which 
was  that  clauiite  so  honourable  to  the  pa- 
triotism and  talents  of  Count  Hardenberg, 


through  a  wretched  country  desolated  by 
war,  from  Memel  to  Berlin.  At  Berlin  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  mother.  At  Ham- 
burg he  saw  again  many  of  his  old  friends, 
vidiled  Mcldoi?,  and  proceeded  to  Amster- 
dam. In  Holland  he  resided  rather  more 
than  a  year.  He  studied  the  language  and 
literature,  the  ancient  and  modern  constitu- 
tion, the  agricuhure  and  finances  of  the 
country ;  he  made  laborious  inquiries  into 
the  physical  history  of  the  land,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  alluvium,  and  the  artificial  means 
of  defending  it  against  the  sea ;  he  learned 
to  respect  the  integrity,  activity,  laborious- 
ness,  and  frugality  of  the  people,  of  whom, 
however,  he  acknowledges  that  he  grew 
very  weary.  *  However  worthy  and  ami- 
able,' he  observes, '  is  the  disposition  of  the 
Hollanders,  they  want  individuality  of  cha- 
racter. They  are  good  practical  men  in  a 
narrow  limited  sphere ;  like  the  trees  in 
their  avenues,  all  of  one  height  and  size,  in 
general  sound,  so  that  one  only  remarks  the 
maimed  or  stunted.'  He  thought  favour- 
ably of  the  King,  Louis,  only  that  he  was 
too  gentle  and  humane  for  his  position. 
As  to  the  special  object  of  his  mission, 
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Niebuhry  after  above  a  year  of  vexatious  and 
almost  hopeless  delay,  to  his  own  astonish- 
ment, succeeded  in  raising  the  loan  upon 
tolerable  terms.  The  credit  of  Prussia  in 
her  best  days  was  not  very  high ;  and  now, 
impoverished  and  exhausted  as  she  was,  and 
dependent  for  her  revenue,  and  even  her 
existence  as  a  nation,  on  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  conqueror,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
prudent  capitalists  of  Holland  were  unwiU 
ling  to  trust  to  such  precarious  security  : 
on  a  sudden,  however,  they  became  more 
pliant,  and  Niebuhr  arranged  the  business 
much  to  his  satisfaction.  The  truth  was, 
that  Franctf  threw  her  influence  into  the 
scale,  as,  unless  the  loan  was  raised,  it  was 
impossible  that  she  should  receive  her  sub. 
sidy  from  Prussia.  ^Vhat  argument  Napo- 
leon used  with  the  moneyed  men  of  Holland 
does  not  very  clearly  transpire. 

On  his  return  to  Prussia,  Niebuhr's  ser. 
vices  were  eagerly  sought,  to  assist  in  the 
desperate  work  of  reorganizing  the  finances 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  named  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  general  commission  of  finance,  and 
received  the  distinction  of  the  third  class  of 
the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle.  But  the  views 
of  the  commission  were,  in  his  opinion,  in- 
judicious and  oppressive :  his  health  began 
to  fail ;  he  was  wearied  out  with  the  in- 
cruase  of  business,  which  seemed  to  lead 
to  no  satisfactorv  result;  and  necessarily, 
though  unwillingly,  involved  in  the  intrigues 
and  factions  of  a  distracted  court,  ^ot 
even  the  accession  of  Hardenberg  to  the 
government  could  reconcile  him  to  their 
measures,  as  he  could  not  look  favourably 
on  the  financial  plans  of  that  minister.  Af- 
ter many  pressing  solicitations  to  be  relieved 
from  official  duties,  which,  as  he  could  not 
execute  to  his  satisfaction,  it  became  him, 
from  respect  for  his  own  character,  to  de- 
cline, he  at  length  '  wrung  from  the  king 
his  slow  leave,'  and  entered  on  the  less 
distinguished,  perhaps,  as  far  as  the  estima- 
tion of  his  immediate  contemporaries,  but  to 
us  and  to  posterity  far  more  important  and 
interesting  career  as  a  man  of  letters.  How 
far  his  views  or  those  of  the  government 
were  right  wo  cannot  pretend  to  judge; 
but  the  conduct  of  Niebuhr,  who  in  a  confi- 
dential  letter  to  his  father  enters  fully  into 
his  motives,  appears  to  have  been  frank, 
independent,  neither  liable  to  the  imputa- 
tion  of  ingratitude  to  the  government,  nor 
to  that  of  ungraciously  aM  unnecessarily 
withdrawing  from  the  public  service  in  a 
time  of  embarrassment  and  distress.  He 
certainly  sacrificed  his  interests  and  what* 
dver  ambitious  views  he  may  not  unreason- 
ably have  entertained.  <  If,'  he  sinrs,  *l 
had  been  ofiered  a  sitnation  in  which  I  «>tild 
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have  counteracted  the  mischievoua  and  op 
pressive  efibrlM  of  the  proposed  policy,  then 
it  would  have  been  a  question  of  duty  whe* 
iher  I  should  persist  ia  my  retirement  from 
public  affairs.' 

As  one  of  the  ministers  of  finance,  en* 
gaged  particularly  in  the  question  of  the  cir* 
culating  medium,  but  concerned,  more  or 
less,  with  every  branch  of  the  public  reventie» 
Niebuhr  had  become  profoundly  acquainted 
with  the  distress  and  oppressions  of  the  peo- 
plO}  which  by  his  own  plans  he  bad  hoped 
to  mitigate.  In  one  of  his  journeys  he  thus 
forcibly  describes  the  state  of  the  war- wasted 
district  *  Whole  villages,  with  the  ilUbuilt 
inns  which  stood  on  some  of  the  estates* 
have  entirely  disappeared;  and  in  many, 
which  are  not  altogether  gone,  the  popula- 
tk>n  is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  destroy- 
ed by  plunder,  famine,  and  disease.  In 
one  of  these  villages  but  a  single  girl  survi* 
ved.  The  towns,  part  of  which  are  in  ashes, 
are  equally  desolate ;  and  every  inhabitant 
of  that  district  is  sunk  nearly  to  the  same 
state  of  poverty.  Almost  all  the  landowners 
are  bankrupt,  and  there  has  l)een  a  total 
change  in  the  property  of  the  land  :  a  great 
misfortune;  for  the  rkh  who  spring  up 
out  of  war  and  want  are  sure  to  be  the  very 
worst  of  their  class.  The  abundant  harvest 
does  little  good ;  the  prices  are  eo  low,  and 
the  freight  for  exportation  so  enormously 
high.'  (p.  424) 

But  beneath  all  this  Niebuhr  was  continu- 
ally tracing  the  latent  spirit  which  at  length 
broke  out  in  such  glorious  and  triumphant 
vigour.  Though  withdrawn  from  active 
employment  to  the  more  congenial  occupa« 
tioii  of  literary  labour,  be  did  not  in  the  least 
relax  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  adopt- 
ed country,  or  the  emancipation  of  Europe 
from  the  despotism  of  France,  which,  with 
all  other  despotisms,  Niebuhr  beheld  mih 
unmitigated  abhorrence.  He  hailed  with 
earnest  thankfulness  the  first  outbreak  of 
resistance,  in  the  gallant  defence  of  the  Ty- 
rolese  and  the  earliest  and  noblest  efibrts  of 
the  Spaniards.  On  the  intelligence  of  Ho- 
fer's  glorious  exploits  he  writes  to  Moltke  in 
in  the  language  of  earnest  admiration  :— 
'  The  times  are  in  travail,  and  whose  spirit 
collected  within  itself  will  not  awuit  in  tear- 
ful hopes  the  mysterious  deliverance?  1 
see  kind ;  but  terrible  breakers  are  between 
us  and  the  shore.  Shall  we  burst  tbrouffh 
them  to  settle  the  coming  aeneration  in  the 
Valleys  of  the  Blest?'— vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

As  a  nmn  of  letters,  Niebuhr  at  once 
took  rank  with  the  highest  names  in  Ger- 
many. At  the  opening  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  he  undertook  to  deliver  lectures  on 
Roman  history.     Theae  leetures  contained^ 
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the  first  oqtlioe  of  Us  great  work.  No  less 
an  authorky  tlmn  Savigny  pronouoced  at 
ODce  that  they  would  make  an  epoch  in 
Romao  history.  IndepeDdent  of  his  inti- 
mate friendship  with  M.  Savigny,  Niebuhr 
enjoyed  the  intercourse  of  several  other 
literary  men  of  great  distinction.  A  philo- 
logical society  was  formed,  which  met  once 
a. week,  on  the  most  friendly  footing*  and  by 
DO  means  confined  their  conyersation  to  the 
dry  and  barren  subjects  of  philology.  The 
members  were  Niebuhr,  Spalding,  Buttman, 
Heindorf,  Schleiermacher,  and  two  others. 
Niebuhr  considered  Schleiermacher  as  gifted 
with  the  highest  intellect  of  the  society  ;  and 
he  speaks  with  warmth  on  the  total  absence 
of  jealousy  among  these  men  of  letters. 

The  following  sentence  ought  to  be  cx- 
traeied  from  a  letter  written  in  the  year 
1810  :  NiebuhrVpediction  as  to  the  Niger 
has  been  signally  verified  : — '  It  would  be  an 
excelk^nt  plan  to  to  sail  in  large  boats  up  the 
stream  from  Benin ;  that  river  is  certmifdy 
Ihe  Niger.'— Yol  i.  p.  444. 

In  1811  appeared  fhe  first  edition  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  history  ;  and  the  *  Lec- 
tures,' which  formed  the  second  volume, 
occupied  him  during  the  winter  of  1811-12. 
The  reception  of  his  work  was  at  first  cold 
and  discouraging.  A  letter  from  Go6the, 
containbg  very  high  praise,  consoled  him 
for  the  silence  or  indifference  of  the  great 
part  of  Germany.  But  in  fact  Germany 
was  busied  in  more  urgent  and  stirring 
questions  than  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Roman  commoowealtlu  The  mighty  move- 
ment had  begun  which  was  either  to  reduce 
£urope  to  a  province  of  France,  or  by  some 
unforseen  fatality  to  liberate  the  world. 
The  crisis  of  the  winter  1812-13  came  at 
length.  Niebuhr  could  not  but  tremble  for 
Berlin,  tlie  population  of  which,  even  before 
the  disastrous  issue  of  the  Russian  campaign, 
had  not  been  able  to  control  their  unmitiga- 
ted hatred  of  the  French : — 

'Since  the  day  before  yesterday,'  writes  Niebuhr 
on  the  522nd  January,  « the  fugitives  from  the 
Vistula  began  to  arrive ;  a  spectacle  which  I  cannot 
describe.  It  is  by  tkr  the  most  remarkable  epoch 
•f  mv  lifs;  no  danger,  no  personal  inconvenience, 
eould  make  me  wish  to  have  missed  this  scone. 
One  must  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  it  to  undersUnd 
It ;  and  one's  courage  begins  to  rise,  one  knows  not 
why.' 

A  few  touches  show  us  the  rapidity  with 
which  Prussia  rose  as  one  man  on  the  de- 
parture  of  the  French  from  Berlin : — 

•J*be  meeting  of  volnnteen  before  the  town  hall 
to  enlist  is  as  great  as  before  the  bakers'  shops  in 
tiroes  of  scarcity.  To  give  you  some  notion  of  the 
seal  with  which  the  enrolment  in  the  volunteer 
ngin»t  of  httMM  a«f«r}gossoi^  I  nwt  say 


something  more.  The  iDteUtgeooe  aimed  but 
three  days  ago ;  to-day  the  post  sets  out  with  nine 
waggons  full,  besides  those  who  go  on  foot,  or  find 
other  conveyances.  This,  of  course,  is  bat  a 
small  part ;  most  have  some  business  to  settle,  or 
wish  to  equip  themselves.  Young  men  of  all 
classes  arc  gone;  students,  youUis  from  the 
gvmnasium  and  fencing  schools;  merchants^ 
clerks,  apothecaries ;  artisans  of  all  kinds ;  older 
men  of  every  office  and  station,  fathers  of  families,* 
dtc. 

Niebuhr  was  not  unmoved  in  the  general 
enthusiasm ;  he  began  privately  to  drill,  and 
to  perform  his  exercise  as  a  soldier. 
Though  aware  that  he  could  be  of  more  use 
in  a  civil  capacity,  he  inscribed  himself  as  a 
volunteer,  in  the  landwehr,  and  took  some 
ste{)8  to  obtain  an  appointment  in  a  regular 
regiment.  His  hign-minded  wife  entered 
fully  into  his  resolute  determination  to  take 
a  part  in  this  crusade.  Though  it  was  his 
ambition  to  carry  a  musket  in  some  one  of  the 
best  regiments  of  Prussia,  he  did  not  neglect 
his  own  more  peculiar  department  He  es- 
tablished a  journal,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  government,  in  which  he  powerfully  sup- 
ported the  principles  of  freedom ;  but  auri'ng 
a  period  in  which  that  journal  fell  into  other 
hands  appeared  certain  articles  very  unfa- 
vourable to  Denmark.  This  was  to  Nie- 
buhr a  great  source  of  affliction,  and  his 
name  became  exceedingly  unpopular  in  his 
native  country,  from  the  mistaicen  notion  that 
these  papers  either  proceeded  from  his  pea 
or  were  at  least  sanctioned  by  his  authority. 
The  King  of  Prussia  very  naturally  de- 
clined to  accept  the  services  of  Niebuhr  as  a 
mere  soldier,  reserving  him  for  functions 
better  suited  to  his  talents  and  character.  In 
the  spring  he  received  a  summons  from 
Prince  Hardenbergto  join  the  head-quarters 
at  Dresden.  He  was  first  employed  in  the 
ne^ociations  with  England  for  a  subsidy, 
and  afterwards  in  framing  a  commercial 
treaty  between  England  and  Prussia.  We 
find  him,  by  his  letters,  following  the  uncer- 
tain movements  of  the  camp  during  the 
vicissitudes  of  that  eventful  period ;  and  he 
heard  but  a  few  miles  ofi*  the  cannonading  off 
the  battle  of  Bautzen.  It  was  proposed  that 
he  should  undertake  a  diplomatic  journey  to 
London ;  but  this  scheme  was  abandoneo  on 
his  own  representation  of  its  inexpediency. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  alliance 
and  subsidy  be  accompanied  the  head-quarters 
to  Prague,  where  he  was  confined  for  some 
time  by  severe  illness.  But  in  the  general 
joy  at  the  emancipation  of  Europe  there  was 
to  Niebuhr  one  drop  of  bitterness,  the  &te  of 
*his  native  country.  Denmark  waste  suffer 
for  her  perhaps  reluctant  fidelity  to  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  and  the  occupation  of  Holstein 
I  by  unfriendly  troops  awoke  his  anxiety  for 
I  many  dear  friends  and  relations.     In  con- 
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nexioQ  with  this  sabject  we  find  the  follow- 
iug  observations  on  new  constitutions,  which 
come  with  great  weight  from  Niebuhr : — 

*  I  am  oarioas  about  the  Norwegian  constitution ; 
it  will  probably,  like  the  Spanish,  be  a  misshapen 
failure.  This  constitution-making  seems  likely  to 
come  into  full  work;  hut  the  manufacturers  furnish 
as  wretched  wares  as  some  years  ago,  when  they 
brouj^ht  themselves  into  such  discredit.  The  first 
and  vital  point  is,  that  a  nation  should  be  manlv,  un- 
selfish, and  honourable.  If  it  is  this,  it  will  of  itself 
develop  free  institutions,  and  they  will  be  lasting. 
Constitutional  forms  will  do  nothing  for  a  weak  or 
foolish  nation.  What  is  the  advantage  of  selecting 
representatives,  if  men  of  ability  are  wanting  to  re- 
present the  people  1  That  is  the  root,  not  the  fruit. 
Can  a  man  gather  ripe  and  good  fruit  from  a  tree 
which  has  no  root  ?  Let  every  individual,  then,  and 
trery  government,  first  labour  to  make  itself  and  the 
people  truly  vigorous,  masculine,  single-sighted,  and 
unselfishly  virtuous.  To  attempt  to  effect  this  bv 
forms  is  to  put  the  horse  behind  the  cart,  and  think 
that  it  will  draw  just  as  well.' 

Darine  the  last  campaign  he  was  again 
employed  in  Holland  upon  financial  matters, 
but  he  was,  singularly  enough,  intrusted 
with  the  formation  of  a  constitution  for  this 
country.  Holland,  however,  already  pos- 
sessed a  groundwork  for  a  free  constitution 
in  her  old  institutions.  From  Holland  his 
health  compelled  him  to  visit  the  waters  of 
Pyrmont ;  and  after  a  visit  to  his  friends  in 
Holstein,  he  found  himself  again  in  Berlin 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1814. 

During  this  winter  the  King  of  Prussia 
showed  his  high  sense  of  Niebuhr's  talents 
and  character  by  requesting  him  to  devote 
some  hours  in  the  week  to  the  instruction  of 
the  Crown  Prince  in  the  general  principles 
of  government,  more  particularly  on  subjects 
of  finance.  Niebuhr  describes  his  royal 
pupil,  the  present  king  of  Prussia,  in  the 
following  terms  :•— 

'  I  am  delighted  when  the  day  arrives  when  I  am  to 
attend  him.  He  is  observant,  inauiring,  fnll  of  interest ; 
and  the  princely  qualities  with  which  nature  has  so  rich- 
ly giftea  him  develop  themselves  to  me  during  these 
hours.  Our  business  sometimes  tarns  off  into  con- 
versation, not  into  idle  talk ;  and  nothing  is  lost  by 
this.  His  playfulness  does  not  interfere  with  his 
more  pro  round  seriousness;  his  heart  is  as  deeply 
moved  as  his  imagination  easily  set  on  the  wing;  be 
seeks  for  information  and  instruction  without  sur- 
rendering himself  blindlj^  to  authority.  I  have 
never  seen  a  finer  youthful  disposition.  He  knows 
how  much  I  love  him — ^thatlsee  from  his  looks — ^and 
why  I  love  him — that  it  is  not  his  external  circum- 
■taiiees  which  attach  me  to  him.  One  of  his  golden 
castles  in  the  air  (how  it  is  to  happen,  in  truth  he 
knows  not)  is  to  be  king  of  Greece,  to  wander  upon 
the  ruins,  to  dream,  and  to  make  excavations.  All 
my  old  castles  in  the  aur  spring  up  again  at  these 
thoughts.  **  When  we  are  once  in  Athens,"  I  said 
to  him,  "  you  shall  make  me  professor  of  Grecian 
history,  conservator  of  the  monuments,  and  director 
of  the  excavations."  "  No,  not  conservator ;  you 
shall  not  have  that  title.  I  will  make  all  the  excava- 
tions myself,  bat  you  shall  be  present"  '—vol.  ii.  p. 


In  this  winter  he  published  a  pamphlet 
which  had  great  success — '  The  Rights  of 
Prussia  against  the  Court  of  Saxony.'  For 
this,  which  was  wri^en  in  a  more  moderate 
and  statesman-like  tone  than  most  other  pub- 
licationaon  that  painfnl  subject,  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Prince  Hardenberg,'  and  co- 
pies were  distributed  through  the  govern- 
ment in  Vienna,  and  a  translation  made  for 
England. 

His  interest  in  the  threatened  convulsion 
of  Europe  by  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from 
Elba  was  almost  absorbed  in  pressing  domes- 
tic cares.  In  April,  1815,  his  father  died-^ 
in  a  green  old  age ;  but  Niebuhr  felt  deeply 
the  loss  of  his  honoured  and  excellent  parent 
His  wife  became  an  object  of  more  afBicting 
anxiety.  She  appears  never  to  have  been  a 
person  of  strong  heahh.  Soon  after  their 
marriage  she  suffered  from  a  complaint  in  the 
eyes,  which  impaired  her  sight  Other  dis- 
tressing symptoms,  which  had  long  afflicted 
her,  now  appeared  in  aggravated  forma 
Mesmerism  was  tried,  as  the  biographer 
shrewdly  observes,  with  as  little  effect  as 
might  have  been  expected.  She  died  in  the 
spring  of  1815.  She  had  never  borne  any 
children;  but  her  affectionate  gentleness; 
which  allayed  the  occasional  irritabHity  of 
Niebuhr's  excitable  temperament^'  and  her 
interest  in  ail  his  pursuits,  had  made  her, 
notwithstanding  h^r  bad  health,  an  excellent 
companion  for  her  husband.  His  feeling  of 
desolation  at  her  loss  was  proportionably 
severe.  We  are  told  that  when  near  to  her 
end  she  replied  to  his  inquiry  what  he  could 
d«  for  her,  *  Whether  I  live  or  die,  you  shall 
finish  your  history.'  The  first  event,  his 
biographer  informs  us,  which  roused  him 
from  his  lethargy  of  sorrow,,  was'  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  occupation 
of  Paris  by  the  allies.     The  restoration  of 

Cce  was  followed  by  an  offer  of  the  em. 
By  to  Rome,  in  order  to  arrange  with  the 
papal  court  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  if 
possible,  to  agreeupon  a  concordat  Consider- 
able delay  intervened  before  the  necessary 
arrangements  could  be  made.  He  passed 
the  winter  at  Berlin  *  and,  to  occupy  his  mind, 
he  employed  himself  in  the  study  of  the  ca- 
non law — a  qualification  of  great  importance 
to  his  future  mission.  Serveral  of  his  shorter 
papers  were  written  at  this  period. 

Dora  Hensler,  the  sister  of  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  always  been  sincerely  attached, 
with  a  young  neice  of  her  husband's,  a  grand- 
daughter of  his  old  friend  the  physician, 
had  been  with  him  during  the  last  days  of 
his  wifa  They  returned  to  him  at  Berlin  in 
the  spring  of  1816.  Niebuhr  seems  to  have 
felt  domestic  society  absolutely  necessary  if 
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hit  existence :  lie  describes  himself  as  entiie- 
ly  helpless  to  household  concerns,  and  he  had 
suffered  much  during  the  winter  from  ill 
health.  It  was  first  proposed  chat  Dora  Hen  - 
sler  and  her  niece  should  accompany  him 
to  Rome,  to  keep  his  house.  It  ended,  how- 
ever,  in  a  dif&rent  arrangement.  The  gen- 
tle character  of  the  young  lady  won  upon 
him  :  she  sang  sweetly  ;  her  society  enliven- 
ed his  cheerless  house — in  short,  before  he  left 
Berlin  he  married  Margaret  Hensler. 

They  set  out  for  Italy  in  the  spring  of 
1816.  Some  of  the  letters  descriptive  of  his 
journey  through  the  celebrated  cities  of  Bava- 
ria, Wurtzberg,  Nuremberg,  Ratisbon,  Mu. 
ntch,  and  through  the  Tyrol,  if  published  at  the 
time.  Would  have  commanded  much  attention ; 
but  these  towns  have  been  so  completely  pre- 
occupied by  later  travellers,  and  in  some  of 
them,  especially  in  Munich,  such  changes 
have  taken  place,  that  Niebuhr's  impressions, 
however  conveyed  with  his  peculiar  energy 
of  language,  would  not  now  be  very  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader.  In  all  these  cities, 
however,  and  throughout  Italy,  he  kept  stead- 
ily in  view  the  grand  object  of  his  literary  life. 
He  entertained  great  hopes  of  discoveries  in 
the  Palimpsest  MSS.,  to  which  attention  bad 
been  directed  by  the  publications  of  Signor 
Mai.  He  carefully  investigated  the  libraries 
of  Wurtzberg,  Nuremberg,  and  Munich,  till 
at  length  his  labours  were  amply  rewarded 
by  the  remarkable  discovery  of  the  remains 
of  the  old  Roman  jurist  Csius,  at  Verona. 
He  communicated  this  event  to  his  friend 
Savigny,  whom  he  seems  to  have  expected 
would  immmediately  have  set  off  by  the  poet 
to  examine  this  treasure,  so  precious  to  so  ac- 
eomplished  a  student  of  the  Roman  law. 
Want  of  proper  chemical  means,  and  of 
glasses  to  aecipher  the  characters  with  accu- 
racy,  compelled  him  to  suspend  for  the  pre- 
sent his  design  of  copying  the  work  for  pub- 
lication. This  was  reserved  for  a  later  pe- 
riod, and  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  his 
friend  Groeschen. 

The  first  feelings  of  Niebuhr  on  his  en- 
trance into  Rome  must,  we  presume,  excite 
the  reader's  cariosity : — 

'  This  mtiniing  I  beheld  with  eager  eye,  from  the 
bei^dbts  of  the  deaolale  Campagna,  fint  the  dome  of 
St  Peter's,  and  then  the  view  of  the  city  from  the 
bridge,  where  it  lies  in  all  its  majesty  of  buildings  and 
of  historical  association  before  the  approaching 
stranger;  and  so  I  paased  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  I 
have  since  wandered  through  a  part  of  the  citjr,  and 
■een  the  most  celebrated  mips.  My  anticipation  of 
the  feelings  with  which  I  should  see  these  was  quite 
fight  Nothing  is  new  to  me.  I  have  lain  for  hours 
as  a  boy  before  the  piotorea  which  you  in  your  kind- 
ness have  shown  me,  so  that  everything  was  as  dia- 
tinctly  before  me  as  I  had  seen  it.  Then,  what  is 
fepuliive  to  me  is  that  everything  is  of  the  time  of 
the  Cssara;  and  a  work  of  architeetura  standing  by 


itself,  and  without  association  with  other  ideaa,  ean- 
not  possibly  speak  to  the  heart  The  absolutely  ino* 
dem  air  which  surrounds  everything,  and  forces  it- 
ilf  upon  us  at  every  point,  is  quite  destructive ;  the 
undeniably  wretched  taste  of  the  churches  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half;  the  total  want  of  solemnity  in  all 
one  sees.  In  Petrarch*s  time  everything  most  have 
worked  magnificently  and  profoundly  on  the  emo- 
tions of  the  soul;  and  even  much  which,  but  a  short 
time  ago,  spoke  poetrv,  has  been  annihilated  by  the 
removal  of  the  rubbish  from  the  Forum  and  the  Co- 
losseum. The  walls  aift  columns  now  stand  clean- 
ed and  naked,  as  they  have  been  corroded  bjr  time, 
without  the  omaqient  of  the  luxurious  and  wild  ve- 
getation which  lived  and  twined  around  the  fallen 
walls.  To  the  traveller,  Rome  appears  small  in  its 
extent' — voL  ii.  p.  243. 

'  Doubt  not,'  he  proceeds  in  the  same  letter, '  that 
I  have  not  constantly  in  view  my  most  sacred  voca- 
tion— my  history.  During  all  my  journey  I  have 
studied  with  great  attention,  and  made  numberless 
inquiries  about  the  country,  the  various  scenes,  the 
customs,  the  usages,  and  constantly  confirmed  my 
opinion  that  moi»t  travellers  trouble  thetoselves  little 
about  things  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  see  and 
hear  little  better  than  nothing.  Temi  has  been  to 
me  peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive*  In  this 
city  I  have  found  at  least  fifty  old  Roman  houses  un- 
altered. 1  have  found  the  old  art  of  the  division  of 
land  still  in  [>mctical  operation :  the  ancient  mode  of 
preparing  wine  so  exactly  surviving  that  it  is  quite 
clear  to  me.  1  would  undertake  fully  to  explain  the 
whole  mystery  of  the  Roman  wines.' — voLn.  p.  324. 

Some  of  the  churches  in  Terni,  he  adds, 
had  evidently  been  private  houses  of  the 
Romans. 

Throughout  this  period  of  his  life,  there 
is  a  melancholy,  bordcriojE^  on  gloom,  in  all 
the  leiters  of  Niebuhr.  Of  all  public  events 
he  almost  invariably  takes  the  darker  and 
leas  hopeful  view.  Till  the  birth  of  his 
boy,  which  naturally  rekindKd  the  dormant 
ardour  and  tenderness  of  his  mind,  his  do- 
mestic concerns  were  a  source  of  oppressive 
anxiety :  his  young  wife  was  of  a  weakly 
constitution,  and  suflered  more  than  ordina- 
riiy  in  her  periods  of  pregnancy,  which  re- 
curred with  regularity.  The  climate  of 
Rome  seemed  to  affect  her  greatly  ;  and — 
genile,  patient,  and  uncomplaining  as  she 
was — she  felt  or  imagined,  towards  the 
close  of  their  residence  in  Rome,  that  no- 
thing  but  the  more  bracing  air  of  Germany 
could  restore  her.  Nirbuhr's  own  health 
was  liable  to  severe  attack?,  and  the  depres- 
sion of  his  spirits  was  no  doubt  closely  con- 
nected with  constitutional  ir.firmity.'  But 
there  was  a  deep  strain  of  tender  romance 
in  Niebuhr's  composition,  and  perhaps  many 
more  will  condemn,  than  sympathise  with, 
the  extent  to  which  he  indulged  it :  that 
which  dwelt  upon  him  as  a  weight,  which 
his  present  comparatively  happy  domestic 
circumstances  did  not  make  nim  even  en- 
deavour  to  throw  off,  was  the  loss  of  Amelie. 
The;«  was  a  kind  of  amiable  superstition, 
remarkable  in  a  mind  of  such  vigour,  in  his 
adoration  of  her  memory ;  Md  his  young 
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wife,  instead  of  feeling  herself  wronged  or 
neglected,  seems  fully  to  have  entered  into 
this  blameless  saint- worship.  He  fondly 
observed  certain  days,  as  of  their  first  meet- 
ingt  which  they  used  to  keep  sacred  together 
while  she  was  living,  and  of  her  death  and 
burial.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  this  feeling  was,  that  in  the  agony  of  his 
wife's  first  confinement,  prolonged  far  be- 
yond the  usual  time  of  suffering,  he  writes 
to  Dora  Hensler :  *  In  this  unspeakable  an- 
guish I  prayed  inwardly,  and  implored  help 
of  my  Amelie  with  earnest  hope.  I  consoled 
Qretchen  (Margaret)  by  assuring  her  that 
Amelie  would  send  her  help.  At  the  most 
terrible  moment,  when,  scarcely  alive,  she 
leaned  her  weary  head  upon  me,  she  ejacu- 
lated, **  Ah  !  can  Amelie  send  me  no  bless- 
ing?"— We  envy  not  the  siern  orthodoxy  of 
the  religionist,  who  will  condemn  this  singu- 
lar instance  of  prayer  to  a  saint,  canonised 
not  by  the  arbitrary  decree  of  pope  or  coun- 
cil, but  by  the  more  irrefragable  authority, 
at  least  to  the  worshipper,  of  the  human 
heart. 

But  the  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere 
of  Rome  was  as  little  congenial  as  that  of  the 
climate  to  the  character  and  disposition  of 
Niebuhr^  There  was  a  total  want  of  minds 
that  could  harmonise  with  his  own,  or  with 
whom  he  could  enter  with  'confidential  ar- 
dour upon  his  own  pursuits.  The  present 
distinguished  Professor  Brandis  was  indeed 
bis  secretary  of  legation,  but  the  health  of 
Brandis  likewise  was  impaired  by  the  cli- 
mate,  which  indeed  appears  to  maintain 
something  of  that  antipathy  to  the  German 
temperament  which  it  has  shown  so  often  hy 
its  frightful  ravages  among  the  armies  of  the 
invading  emperors.  Tho  young  artists  were 
at  first  his  chief  associates — Cornelius,  Over- 
beck|  the  Schadows,  Kock  (a  wild  and 
clever  Tyrolese),  and  Plainer,  who  had 
mistaken  his  vocation  for  art,  and,  as  his 
contribution  to  the  great  work  of  the  Rom» 
Beschreibimg  shows,  was  much  better  quali- 
fied to  shine  as  an  antiquarian  and  philologist 
The  desertion  of  the  Protestant  faith  by  some 
of  these  dreamy  youths,  to  whom  religion 
was  a  question  of  the  fine  arts,  distressed 
Niebuhr,  who^more  than  once  asserts  that 
he  never  felt  so  unshaken  a  Lutheran  as  in 
Rome.  Yet  of  all  these,  Cornelius,  who  was 
originally  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  the  one 
who  commanded  and  retained,  not  m?rely 
his  admiration  as  an  artist,  but  his  regard 
and  esteem  as  a  inan.  Of  him  ho  says  in 
one  of  his  letters,  •  Your  countrymen  Cor- 
nelius is  a  glorious  exception  (to  the  preten- 
sions and  coxcombry  of  some  of  the  young 
artists)  ;  he  is  the  Goethe  of  painters,  in  every 
respect  a  fresh  and  powerful  mind,  and  free 


from  all  narrow-mindedness/  He  was  ur* 
gent,  however,  upon  his  government  to  ex- 
tend its  liberal  patronage  to  these  young 
men,  who  were  mostly  very  poor,  and  to 
whom  the  mere  purchase  of  canvas  and 
colours  was  a  serious .  consideration.  He 
was  jealous  for  the  honour  of  Prussia,  when 
the  bolder  munificence  and  taste  of  Bavaria 
carried  off  Cornel  ius  to  Munich.  It  does  the 
greatest  credit  to  Niebuhr's  judgment  as 
well  a;>  to  his  generosity,  that  he  was  the  first 
to  anticipate  this  dawn  of  German  art  among 
the  obscure  and  unregarded  youths  who 
were  destined  at  a  later  period  to  receive  so 
much  honour  in  their  native  country. 

In  his  public  capacity  Niebuhr  was  doom- 
ed to  much  solicitude  and  some  disappoint- 
ment. He  was  received  with  that  wise  and 
Christian  liberality  with  which  the  good  old 
Pius  VII.  and  his  able  minister  ^onsalvi  de* 
iightrd  to  treat  distinguished  strangers.  A 
Grerman  Protestant  service  was  established 
in  his  house,  with  the  knowledge  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  pope ;  a  measure  which  Niebuhr 
had  greatly  at  heart,  |o  counteract  the  ac- 
tive attempts  at  the  conversion  uf  the  German 
youth.  But  the  instructions  for  the  main 
objects  of  his  mission  were  delayed  year 
after  year,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  very 
crisis  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution,  when 
Rome  was  under  the  immediate  apprehen* 
sion  of  becoming  the  defenceless  prey  of  the 
Neapolitan  insurgents,  backed  by  all  the 
brigands  of  the  borders,  and  the  hundreds  of 
felons  employed  on  her  own  public  works, 
or  confined  in  the  prisons.  Of  the  low  state 
of  lettisrs  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  south, 
Niebuhr  expresses  himself  in  terms  of  the 
strongest  contempt.  In  his  own  pursuits  he 
found  unexpected  impediments.  He  was 
first  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  own  books, 
which  he  had  sent  by  sea.  He  received 
the  disastrous  intelligence  that  the  ship  had 
been  wrecked  near  Calais  ;  the  books,  how 
ever,  at  length  arrived  safe  at  Leghorn. 
But  the  public  libraries,  particularly  the 
Vatican,  were  open  at  inconvenient  times, 
and  there  was  very  little  facility  or  command 
of  books.  The  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
which  invited  his  researches,  and  where  he 
hoped  to  find  much  which  would  throw 
light  on  the  state,  manners,  and  institutions 
of  ancient  Italy,  was  almost  inaccessible  on 
account  of  the  banditti.  We  enter  the  more 
strongly  into  his  regret  on  this  point,  be* 
cause  the  few  investigations  which  he  was 
enabled  to  make  during  his  temporary  resi- 
dence at  Gensano,  at  Tivoli,  and  other 
places  near  Rome,  proved  singularly  inter- 
esting. They  are  described  in  letters  ad. 
dressed  to  M.  Savigny  ;  and  to  those  who 
are  not  inclined  to  trace  out  the  persoaji 
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eharaeter  ofNiebohr  through  the  whole  three 
volumes  of  hia  correspondence,  but  who  are 
more  curious  io  researches  oft'  this  nature, 
we  should  strongly  recommend  these  let- 
ters, both  as  full  in  themselves  of  new  and 
instructive  mattery  and  as  illustrating  the 
accuracy  and  felicity  with  which  Niebuhr 
elicits  valuable  information  from  what  may 
at  first  appear  minute  and  trivial  inquiries. 
What  he  did  in  Rome,  whether  by  his  own 
investigations,  or  by  the  impulse  which  he 
gave,  may  be  best  appreciated  by  the  •  Des- 
cription of  Rome/  which  has  been  sent  out 
by  those  who,  we  conceive,  will  be  proud  to 
call  themselves  his  disciples,  especially  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  succeeded  Brandis 
as  his  secretary  and  as  his  friend.  To  Nie- 
buhr's  remoter  influence  may  be  traced  the 
foundation  of  the  Archseological  Society  of 
Rome,  from  which  we  have  received  so 
much,  and  hope  to  receive  so  much  more 
valuable  knowledge.  The  labours,  and 
slill  more  the  commencement  of  the  remo- 
delling his  great  work,  which  he  began  at 
Rome,  will  sufficiently  controvert  his  own 
dispiriting,  and  sometimes  almost  querulous 
Complaints  of  the  conscious  failure  of  his 
intellectual  powers  :— *  I  am  a  blighted  tree,' 
he  says  in  one  place, '  which  may  shoot  out 
a  green  head,  but  of  which  the  vigorous 
and  regular  outgrowth  of  the  branches  is 
over.'  He  chiefly  laments  that  his  memory 
is  impaired :  he  is  reduced,  like  ordinary 
writers,  to  make  extracts  from  from  books  ;* 
and  even  this  he  associates  with  the  prima- 
ry cause  of  his  depression.  *  It  contributed 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  strengthen  my 
memory,  that  I  repeated  all  that  I  read  or 
thought  to  my  Amelie,  and  the  lively  inter- 
est which  she  took  in  it  stamped  it  more 
fiiliy,  and  brought  it  back  more  constantly 
to  my  recollection.' 

We  will  revert,  however,  to  the  letters, 
and  make  our  extracts  sometimes  at  random, 
as  we  find  passages  illustrative  of  the  cha- 
racter and  sentiments  of  Niebuhr,  or  other- 
wise amusing  and  instructive  to  our  readt^rs. 
The  following  relates  to  some  German  ar- 
tists, many  of  whom  have  now  established 
their  fame. 

^  I  will  not  eoademn  eome  yoang  artitts  who 
have  turned  Catholics ;  they  knew  not  what  they 
did.  Two  of  them  belong  to  our  most  intimate 
society,  and  oor  best  and  dearest  friends  are  German 
Catholies.  Cornelius  is  a  very  distiniraished  and 
eaptivatiaijr  man ;    Plainer,    notwithstanding   his 

*  We  have  noticed  the  extent  and  accuracy  of 
his  memory  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life  ;  eume- 
what  later  it  was  tried  by  a  remarkable  test.  He 
was  examined  by  the  index  to  Gibbon,  and  was  not 
in  ikalt  in  one  of  the  facts  or  events  in  the  vast 
taage  eompreheaded  in  that  work. 


Saxoaiem,  has  cooipletely  attached  himself  to  me ; 
he  is  of  atroac  undemanding  and  high  chaiaotv. 
Kock,  the  Tyroleee,  is  a  real  genius.  William 
Schadow  and  Overbeck, though,  as  zealous  coiiTerts, 
a  little  shy  of  me,  are  dear  to  me,  not  merely  as 
genuine  men  of  art.  There  is  depth  and  truth  m 
these  young  painters,  and  their  works  are  Tcry 
remarkable.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  pour  forth  mj 
heart  in  a  circle  like  this  about  the  school  of  Bo- 
logna  and  such  subjects.  I  would  that  Germany 
would  take  up  these  young  men.  flow  easy  it 
would  be  u>  collect  a  subscription  in  Berlin  to  em- 
ploy Cornelius,  Schadow,  and  Overbeck,  in  paint- 
ing some  public  building  in  fresco,  or  to  give  them 
commissions  for  oil-paintings,  to  be  exhibited  in 
some  public  place.  Mv  dear  SaTigny,  I  recommend 
this  to  you.  *  *  Eichhorn  must  speak  of  it  to 
HardonlMrg.  Art  is  undoubtedly  reawakening, 
and  these  young  men  are  of  a  very  different  cha^ 
ractor  from  those  who  used  to  bo  called  artists. 
They  endure  want  with  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  none 
of  them  think  of  getting  rich.  Instead  of  the 
constant  bargaining  for  money  as  with  the  false 
artists,  they  maintain  an  unbroken  silence  about 
their  embarrassments.  The  Faust  of  Cornelius  is 
sublime.  If  these  dear  countrymen  were  not  here, 
how  would  it  be  with  us  ?  With  the  lulians  it  is 
impossible  to  haTC  intercourse  of  the  heart— and  my 
colleagues !  *  *  *  My  old  instructor  Playfair  is 
here.  I  see  other  Englishmen,  but  not  on  an  inti- 
mate footing.  «  •  •  The  Italian  people  mkko 
a  resident  here  quite  sad.  No  improvement  is 
possible,  BO  profound  is  their  degradation  ;  only 
Buonaparte  cduld  help  this.  This  is  my  6rm  con- 
viction.'—p.  260. 

This  for  the  ADti-galiican  Niebuhr  is 
pretty  strong.  He  repeats  the  same  senti* 
meat  in  another  letter  :— - 

*  I  dare  not  speak  out  to  our  German  patriots 
what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  our  government, 
that  the  destruction  of  Buonaparte's  government — 
(you  know  how  in  all  other  respects  I  hate  it) — 
was  the  greatest  misfortune  of  Rome.' 

He  enters  in  this  letter  (p.  359)  into  soma 
curious  details.  We  wish  that  some  of  our 
intelligent  travellers  would  examine  with 
unprejudiced  calmness,  and  study  on  the  true 
principles  of  political  science,  the  working 
of  the  Papal  government  upon  the  Papal 
States.  M.  Ranke  has  some  striking  de* 
tails  of  its  effects  during  the  last  century  ; 
but  we  Want  something  more  full  and  par- 
ticular^  especially  about  the  later  period.  In 
another  letter  he  complains  of  the  dull  and 
formal  society  in  the  aiplomatic  circle,  and 
again  returns  to  the  same  subject : — 

<  It  is  a  dreary  life  here  in  lUly ;  but  I  could 
not  have  supposed  that  I  should  have  found  it  oo 
melancholv.  What  advantage  to  me  are  her  works 
of  art;  unhappily  I  am  as  little  an  enthuitiast  for 
works  of  art  as  an  ancient  Roman  ;  I  cannot  live 
upon  them*  *  •  •  Where  that  which  is  living 
disgusts,  how  can  he  who  feeb  himself  elevated 
and  made  happy  only  by  the  human  soul  and  the 
human  heart  find  eompenaation  from  statues, 
paintings,  and  architecture  T  The  Italians  as  a 
nation  are  walking  dead  men.  True,  we  must  de. 
plora  and  not  hate  them  ;  for  onavoidaUe  i 
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kHiefl  have  plunged  tliem  ia  Uieii^BgradAtion ;  but 
the  degradation  ia  not  the  lest  certain.  Intellect 
and  knewledge,  any  idea  which  makee  the  heart 
throb,  all  generous  activity,  ia  banished  from  the 
land :  all  hope,  all  aspiration,  all  effort,  even  all 
cheerfulness :  for  I  have  never  seen  a  more  cheer- 
less nation.  In  Venice  and  Florence  I  found  a  few 
who  were  conscious  of  their  wretched  state,  and  in 
some  deme  knew  the  height  fW>m  which  thev  had 
iallen  :  here,  where  there  is  no  national  history 
with  which  the  present  may  connect  itself  by  an 
unbroken  chain — here  there  is  no  vestige  of  such  a 
feeling ;  total  prostration  withoutpain, and  without 
the  desire  of  anything  better.  We  have  here  an 
image  of  what  the  Greeks  were  under  Tiberiua.*— 

p.  ale. 

The  sadness  which  oppressed  bim  spread 
to  hisstodies: — 

•  I  have  to  oorreci  if  not  to  rewrite  the  Introduc 
tbn  to  the  Roman  History.  I  sit,  it  is  true,  many 
hours  before  my  books ;  but  memory  and  penetra- 
tion  will  not  serve  me  as  before ;  reminiscences  of 
things  which  T  have  read,  or  views  which  I  have 
entertained,  glimmer  upon  my  mind — ^but  they  will 
not  approach  and  take  a  definite  form.  I  have  of- 
ten had  this  feeling  of  beinr  a  total  stran^r  in  a 
country ;  most  rarely  in  England ;  I  bad  it  m  Hol- 
land, when  the  first  interest  had  worn  off;  but  never 
BO  as  in  Italy :  here  no  man  can  be  at  home.  There 
is  here  no  approximation  to  men, — I  mean  the  na. 
tives ;  no  possibility  of  any  aisociation  by  commu- 
nity of  intellect  and  feeling.  There  is  no  object  of 
knowledge  or  of  business  to  be  the  medium  of  in- 
tercourse. If  one  could  keep  aloof  from  it,  it  would 
be  less  disaffrceable ;  for  I  should  not  want  society 
or  fHends ;  but  this  is  impossible.  I  must  keep  up 
an  intercourse  with  them.  Everything  has  iu 
rank ;  but  the  really  noble  and  beautiful  has  neither 
rank  nor  existence.*— p.  365. 

Some  unfriendly  reviews  of  his  work,  one 
by  A.  VV.  Schlegel,  had  appeared  in  Ger- 
many;  but  these  appear  to  have  affected 
him  but  little.  He  was  indignant  at  being 
thus  attacked  in  his  absence  :  but  of  one  of 
the  reviews  he  says — 

•  It  does  not  touch  my  history :  its  truth  and 
soundness  will  remain  unshaken,  though  you  all 
turn  your  backs  upon  me.  If  it  were  possible  that 
an  ancient  Roman  should  rise  from  the  dead  to 
give  his  teatimony,  he  would  swear  to  its  sound- 


This  foftiuMUely  took 


Eloglish  clergyraaB. 
place  2— 

^  An  English  clergyman  performed  the  baptism 
according  to  the  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  High 
Church  (HochkirobeY  I  was  much  moved,  and 
answered  for  the  chilo  with  a  full  heart — [he  stood 
as  godfather  for  his  friend  Hensler— there  were  five 
others,  according,  we  presume,  to  the  Lutheran 
usage].  The  Roman  Catholics  who  were  present 
could  not  but  acknowledge  the  sublimity  of  the 


Two  events  of  very  unequal  importance 
indeed  contributed  to  raise  his  afflicted  spirits 
and  reconcile  him  with  his  residence  in  Rome 
— tho  birth  of  his  son  in  April,  1817,  and 
the  change  of  his  dwelling.  His  delight  in 
becoming  for  the  first  time  a  father  was  er- 
hanced  by  his  anxiety  about  his  wife.  He 
begins  immediately  to  make  plans  for  the 
education  of  his  boy  ;  but  he  was  in  some 
difficulty  about  his  baptism  :  he  was  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  performed  by  a  Pro- 
testant minister ;  and  as  there  was  then  no 
resident  Grerman  Protestant  minister,  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  the  accidental  arrival  of  an 


Tho  new  residence  which  Niebuhr  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  was  admirably  suit* 
ed  for  the  historian  of  Rome*  It  was  part 
of  a  palace  which  had  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient extinct  house  of  the  Savelll,  built  within 
and  upon  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  so  that  the  old  walls  in  good  preser- 
vation, or  with  that  beauty  which  time  gives 
to  ancient  buildings,  formed  the  facade  of 
the  house.  It  contained  a  great  number  of 
rooms,  and  at  the  top  there  were  small 
chambers  which  commanded  a  noble  proa« 
pectf  from  Monte  Mario,  with  the  Vatican 
and  St.  Peter's  below,  the  whole  Janiculum 
with  its  churches  and  tall  stone  pines  as  far 
as  the  Aventine.  From  the  roof  a  view 
might  be  obtained  on  the  other  side,  of  the 
Capitol,  Forum,  the  Palatine,  the  Colosseum, 
and  the  whole  inhabited  city.  It  had  a  small 
square  garden,  with  three  fountains,  pome- 
granate and  orange  trees,  jessamine,  and  all 
the  luxuries  and  odours  of  a  southern  cli- 
mate. The  rooms  were  spacious  and  lofty, 
and  could  therefore  be  kept  cool.  Above 
all,  he  was  entirely  secluded  from  the  noises 
of  the  city.  The  only  sound  were  the  fal- 
ling  of  the  fountains,  the  twittering  of  the 
swallows,  and  the  crowing  of  the  cocks.  No 
human  voice,  not  even  a  carriage  was  heard. 
Niebuhr  particularly  rejoices  that  his  ears 
were  relieved  from  the  bowlings  of  the  ritor- 
nellas,  as  well  as  the  rattling  of  the  carriages 
and  the  screaming  of  the  common  people. 

In  the  summer  of  1817  he  translated  a 
paper  from  the  ^  Quarterly  Review,'  upon 
the  Poor.    On  this  subject  he  observes — 

*  To  these  humane  and  simple  subjects  I  have 
always  had  a  great  inclination.  Thank  God,  I 
hays  often  been  able  to  assist  others  and  to  do  good ; 
and  this  is  still  my  greatest  pleasure.  I  could  act 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  narrowest 
sphere  of  practical  utility.  I  am  i^eaaed  when 
others  can  do  in  thu  way  what  is  not  in  my  power. 
1  have  little  faith  in  the  mtroduction  of  free  institu. 
tions,  still  less,  that  as  regards  the  people  and  their 
notions,  any  real  advantage  can  arise  out  of  them. 
The  evils  of  our  social  state  can  only  be  remedied 
by  a  total  change  in  our  mode  of  Hfe  and  our 
usages,  by  the  discipline  of  morals  and  manners, 
by  an  amelioration  of  our  general  condition,  and 
the  greater  simplicity  of  our  whole  life.  It  is  pitifbl 
and  disgusting  to  me  that  people  are  always  quar. 
relling  about  mstitntiona  and  l^gidstion,  while  they 
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•re  indifibrant  about  the  things,  which  are  the  only 
end  of  legiaktion ;  and  I  find  no  other  or  better  ob- 
ject  in  those  who  take  the  lead  in  talking  on  such 
subjects :  lofty  phrases  about  liberty  o£nd  roe — 
not  that  my  heart  does  not  beat  higher  at  them  than 
those  who  use  them,  but  know  nothing  about  their 
lueaning ;  it  is  like  the  iloman  Cathuiic  worship. 

*  If  a  single  one  of  these  writers  would  go,  and, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  time  and  his  comfort,  would 
devote  himself  to  the  education  of  children,  to  give 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  consolation,  if  he  has 
nothing  else  to  give,  to  the  poor ;  if  he  would  en- 
deavour by  his  counsel  and  influence  to  procure  a 
dwelling  of  his  own  for  the  ledger,  and  property  for 
the  peasant ;  if  he  would  first  emancipate  himself 
from  those  prejudices  of  which  he  is  the  slave ;  if 
men  would  eo  and  in  other  ways  associate  for  these 
difficult  and  unostentatious  objects,  which  no  go. 
vornment  can  hinder,  it  would  be  some  comfort  m- 
deed.  But  so  long  as  I  see  none  of  the  sentiments 
or  virtues  of  the  citizen,  no  self. discipline ;  when  I 
only  see  in  the  better  class  an  idolatry  of  wealth,  at 
least  for  the  state  if  not  for  themselves;,  and  the 
fancy  that  men  can  make  the  same  thing  out  of 
any  kind  of  material ;  that  clay  can  be  moulded  to 
the  solidity  of  marble ;  or  the  notion,  that  the  form 
ean  change  the  nature  of  the  materials  ;  so  long, 
were  I  in  power,  should  I  give  little  satisfaction  to 
the  clamorous;  and  certainly  raise  an  outcry 
against  myselt  because  I  will  not  begin  to  build 
downwards  from  the  upper  story.  Huw  refreshing 
are  the  humane  exertions  of  so  many  in  England 
for  the  true  happiness,  the  welUbeing,  and  the  civi- 
lization  of  the  people.'— p.  317. 

During  the  autumn  ofl817  he  suffered  a 
severe  illoeu  at  Frascati.    fie  thought  him 
teU  dying : — 

*  It  was  melancholy  to  die  in  a  foreign  country ; 
but  I  was  inc(»nceivably  calm — calm  in  the  pros- 
pect of  another  Lfe.  My  Amelie  would  have  re. 
coived  me  with  all  her  deep  affection.'— p.  333. 

This  illness,  however,  appears  to  have 
relieved  his  constitution  from  the  weight 
which  had  so  long  oppressed  .t.  In  the 
winter  he  seemed  to  enter  with  more  plea- 
sure into  society.  He  saw  much  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  ;  and  speaks  with 
great  respect  and  regard  of  some  Engliah 
noblemen — Lord  Lansdowno  and  the  laie 
Lord  Colchester. 

Niebuhr  obtained,  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
the  appointment  of  a  Prussian  clergyman  as 
chaplain  to  the  mission.  He  speaks  with 
high  approbation  of  the  good  sense  and 
piety  of  M.  Schmieder,  the  chaplain  ;  and 
his  delight  in  having  a  Protestant  service  in 
German  performed,  for  the  first  time  at 
Rome,  in  his  house.  He  looked  forward 
with  great  interest  to  its  influence  on  his 
children : 

'  I  wish  most  eaniestly  that  Marcus  should  not 
only  be  right  hearted,  hot  have  the  religion  of  the 
heart.  That  reli|rbn  of  the  heart.  I  cannot  rwe  Ann, 
but  I  can  and  will  support  the  clergyman  in  giving 
It  His  heart  shall  be  elevated  to  God  as  soon  as  he 
ie  eapaUe  of  any  ■ontiment,  and  hisehildiih  feelings 


shall  ezprew  themsslves  in  prayers  and  hymna ;  mU 
vAfcA  in  omr  time  wot  o«<  o/  use  shall  be  indispen. 
sable  and  a  familiar  custom  to  hun.' — ^p.  377. 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  we  must  revert, 
jas  likewise   to  his  political   opinions:  we 
I  shall,  however,  make  another  extract  from 
I  a  letter,  in  which  he  speaks  of  an  insinua- 
tion  which  had  been  made  against  him,  in  a 
work  published  at  Paris,  as  having  counte- 
nanced, if  not  as  having  been  connected 
with  the  famous  Tugendbund: 

'  Though  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that  I  belong* 
ed  to  the  Tugendbund,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  me  to 
have  it  said  **  that  Gneisenau,  Humboldt,  and  I,  hi 
1813,  approved  of  the  principles  of  this  society." ' 

Though  he  could  *set  his  life  upon  the  as- 
sertion that  he  had  never  been  connected 
with  this  society,'  he  refused  to  publish  a 
formal  contradiction  in  the  French  papers, 

*  Because  the  ilLdispoeed,  who  arc  always  ready  to 
pervert  everything,  will  sav  that  I  am  only  anzioas 
■"       ,di 


to  whitewash  myself;  and  in  my  situation  I  < 
not  ez|Tcss  all  that  I  feel  on  tlie  state  of  afiairs ; 
and  even  if  these  circumstances  of  my  position  did 
not  bind  my  hands,  other  difficulties  would  be  in 
my  way.  However  much  I  disapprove  of  these 
proceedings  in  general,  I  cannot  uliogether  ezcol. 
pale  many  of  my  iriends  from  conduct  which  has  a 
bad  appearance,  and  from  having  entertained,  if 
innocent,  yet  perverted  opinions:  and  this  is  a 
melancholy  prospect  for  me,  if  I  return  to  Germany. 
A  sober  man.  among  those  who  are  drunk  is  in  & 
pitiable  position.  Now,  my  conviction  is  still  the 
same  as  that  which  I  expressed  many  years  ago, 
and  by  which  I  drew  on  myself  such  bitter  and  ab- 
surd attacks  ffx>m  the  liberals^  that  the  onlv  change 
of  forms  which  is  necessary,  and  can  be  salutary,  is 
one  which  will  sffect  the  administration*  not  the 
sovereignty ;  that  the  evils  under  which  we  suffiur 
do  not  spring  so  exclusively  from  the  persons  in 
power,  but  that  we  should  have  to  endure  the  same, 
or  worse,  after  the  introdaction  of  their  beloved  re- 
presentative  system.  We  are  unhealthy  in  our 
manners  and  modes  of  thinking.  Every  one  would 
govern,  and  thinks  he  eould  do  it  extempore :  if  a 
doubt  is  thrown  on  his  capacity,  he  thinks  himself 
wronged.  But  to  bear  burdi>ns  for  the  people  that 
will  nobody.  Hence  everywhere  men  make  preten- 
sion to  a  comfortable  life  at  the  expense  of  the 
state :  and  in  meet  this  ia  the  origin  of  their  dispo- 
sition to  change,  as  well  as  another,  which  is  much 
more  innocent — their  long  habituation  to  violent 
excitement,  which  is  become  an  absolute  necessity.' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  he 
writes, 

*  Under  these  gloomy  prospects  we  enter  the  new 
yea^— gloomy  as  our  heavens,  where  the  sun  has 
not  shone  for  three  months.  As  to  public  a&irs,  I 
close  mv  eyes  on  the  future,  Since  these  troubled 
times  I  have  as  little  as  before  left  the  straight, 
forward  path,  and  shall  resolutely  oontinoe  to  pur- 
sue  it.  Two  months  ago,  on  the  oocaaion  of  the 
welLknown  circular,  I  declared  myself  without  re- 
serve  against  the  king's,  measures.  When  the  first 
arresU  took  place,  I  wroU  directly  to  the  minister  ; 
and  later  I  have  in  the  same  manaer  deobrsd  my- 
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tfetf  af&I^Mt  th(»  Kin^  of  Pnis^k — [,  whotn  the 
rovnlutioniiti  (^rTa^mly  all  Jkn  cot'niy  to  lib{!Tty* 
And  HO  I  Will  frj^nltlr  gi>  ou,  atid  bavc!  ihc  ie«ue  lii 
God*»  hail  da.' — j>»  419. 

His  view  of  the  true  government  policy 
may  be  found  in  a  former  Itjiter : — 

'  I  haTfl  ar^ti^ht  tn  mftke  them  tinderiitsind  tHt 
ihey  »re  bus  poet  in  g,  3iiJ  endeavyuripi^  ro  dutcct  a 
conppjricy  wUere  thort  m  only  a  »ei;L  TUis  b  an* 
quii^itbnaljly  ihe  murt  daii|pefoui  of  the  t«ro ;  bat  it 
cannot  be  supprcsmdf  if  it  were  of  i  v^ry  difllsTent 
character  ih^n  it  ia  among  thow  those  who  have 
haaafdi^d  11 1«  piestnt  entpr^ipi^c; ;  the  perBeoifiun 
will  be  quite  a:*  ijieffc<stiial  as  thai  of  a  re^jifbu«l 
■ect.  Many  mjeiiaW  have  b&en  com roi tied*  If 
I  be  tfovernmentti  wouM  eh  dose  liie  r\^ht  courati, 
thi^y  would  rule  over  afftrclionale  !iubjt;clfl  j  and  ihi^ 
bot«bpaded,  who  arc  alwaya  tu  be  fourid.  w^iuld  have 
no  inlluencc^  If  such  a  sect  has  ^ined  ^ru<at  coo* 
*i«tenc4.%  the  only  pntdent  courfic  is  to  ^^stroy  its 
iciipoHance,  hy  doing  that  which  J»  wme  and  gond, 
taking  care  neither  to  give  it  any  aNsifilaEice,  nor  to 
to  provoke  it  unnecesiwariiy.  Tber^j  ba»  never  btcn 
a  tstici  which  has  not  had  some  grain  of  Imih^  and 
we  most  attach  tliai  to  ouf  aidt? ;  Ihe  ftilly  And  per- 
venicncsii  vrhich  remaia  wilJ  then  laH  tii  iiiei'ea,  ii  it 
13  oppu«cd  with  fifmiu^sH  and  ^entlciiBBii,  if  wo  at- 
tac^k  it  ill  ilH  fliri  nglh,  it  ia  often  UTjCFinqjtorablo;  al 
[caat  we  run  graai  danjjet.  I  do  not  d^ny  that 
■ome  pcrpons,  who  play  the  game  behind  tJie  cur- 
tait)«  hava  B^niled  plans  ^  but  thia  ia  the  c^*«  with 
few,  and  thev  k(jep  tbemsw^lvea  very  cArefuUy  eon* 
cealed/— p.  419. 

Again,  he  writes — 

*  t  am  an  anli.revoltitioniBt,  and  from  principle; 
but  I  aril  8o  hkewist  irom  my  artiipjlhy  to  Tevohi- 
tionary  notiortiK  which  as  they  ah uw  t^^emaeivea  in 
■hallow  head^j,  would  be  o^Finisive  to  me,  tvcn  if 
thtiy  Jed  (o  n*i  C'*f^scqnenceB,  At  ihe  iiame  time  I , 
bnp'e  that  you  will  g>vc  me  credit  f^jr  ihc  most  de- 
cider! hatred  of  dffipotin<n>  but  ao  (hat  I  have  no 
hopes  ol  anythtnif  praelicabh^  or  pnaaible  against  it 
from  the  demon  of  ruvolotioiu  U  ia  nn  u»u'  to 
dream — we  maat  fhink  :  and  Wl-  had  beUi^r  resign 
ourselves  at  once  rtitht^f  than  risk  lo  upen  the  gatej* 
of  hell.  I  am  tint  an  unjust,  liciTeve  rae,  as  to 
eondemn  Lho$<s  who  indtiifre  tn  anch  drramit,  but  I 
coulJ  weep  bLwid,  that  sueh  men  uhouKi  bi>  cricpo^d 
to  auob  eiTflrfl.  1  know  that  noble  minda  arc  liable 
ao  ta  err  ^  but  aince  the  conrosiori  which  thif;y  would 
cause  mnal  destroy  ihe  degree  of  Lber ty  which  we 
have  now  attainpd,  I  have  n  ri^ht  to  express  my 
fepugnanec.  I  do  not  spe^k  of  the  bad  njcn  who 
are  most  forward  spokesmen  in  the  alf.iir— ihey  are 
mora!  deiinquenls.  It  would  ba  wie  not  to  irt-at 
Ihem  as  political  oflendere,  though  they  partly  arc 
BO  ;  but  if  they  are  attacked  in  this  manner,  we 
make  martj^ra.  The  only  security  is  to  povern 
cooBcientiously,  virtuously,  and  in  a  spirit  of  lovc^ 
and  I  hen  tlie  end  will  certainly  be  obtained;  and  on 
our  side  to  be  better,  more  virtuous*  more  content- 
«d.  No  govern  m  en t,  on  the  lon^  run,  can  pursue 
pernicious  lueasurea  aj^inat  a  powerful  people,  of 
(^ood  and  gmmmitm  fcelinga,  and  which  k  true  and 
colJ^cienlioU8  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  dulies.  Tu 
wish  to  bring  about  a  betttsr  fttate  of  things  by 
revolutions,  which,  in  general^  owe  Iheir  cirrgin  lo 
the  bad  passions  of  llieir  Jeaders.  and  in  which  bad 
means  are  invariably  used,  is  lo  adopt  Ihe  Je»uit 
principle — that  bad  meana  may,  intent  ionalty,  be  I 
amployed  for  ipod  audi.     To  lhe»o  maaimt  wiU  1 1 
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ndhore;  though  I  foRis*e  ftat  wi^fceltTei  wTll 
pe-4^+jide  folly  on  the  rjne  hand,  that  I  am  a  revo- 
lution ii,t^  and  on  Um  other  LLiat  I  am  an  enemy  to 
liberty/ — p.  425, 

Niebuhr,  before  lon^r  ran  coniidtfrable 
danger  of  experif^ncing  ia  a  foreign  couoir^i 
some  of  those  terrors  and  diisngurg  of  ^-ovo* 
btion,  which  he  so  fofcibly  deprecated  in  hh 
ovvn.  Ju3t  at  the  instant  that  his  insiructbim 
arrived,  that  he  tuighi  entertain  hopes  of 
bringing  his  negoefation  ro  a  iuccesfiful  close, 
the  matirrection  at  Naples  not  ori!y  threw 
tiiat  country  into  caafu^ion,  but  threatened 
the  p.Tpai  statps  and  the  ciiy  of  Rome  with 
its  fearfui  consequence?.  We  will  roe  rely 
atjiie,  tlmi  notwithstHnding  the  aitennon  of 
iho  gox'crnmem  was  thus  distracted,  Niebolir 
Jip  pears  to  have  con  dueled  this  delicate  af- 
fair With  so  much  prudence  and  judginetit, 
that  scarcely  any  pomis  remained  to  be  set- 
tled;  and  ihoogh,  in  the  following:  yuar, 
\vhcn  Prince  Hard**nberg  visiied  RomeT 
Niebufir  pmdtmtly  allowed  the  ntlnistcr  the 
credit  of  the  ii\}h\  i*rrangementt  all  the  mate- 
rial pariB  of  ihe  treaty  had  been  before  ne- 
gocjuted  by  himself. 

llti  was,  at  the  same  timf,  involved  in 
anciiher  difficuliy  of  a  very  different  naryre< 
Mrii,  who  was  now  th#^  Ubranan  of  the  Vuti- 
can,  had  entertained  jrreal  jt^ahfuay  of  Nie- 
buhr. [|e  seemrd  lo  consider  thy  Qormaa 
aa  trespassing  upon  his  manor,  in  pursuing 
h]s  inquiries  in  the  same  department-  To 
Mrtj  the  world  of  letu  rs  is  dueply  indebted^ 
for  ihe  xeni  and  mduMry  with  which  he  uo- 
dertook  itie  ]nvesi(gatiL>ti,  ui>d  for  llie  surcest 
with  which  he  dctecied  ihe  remiiim^  of  an- 
cient writ^Ts  on  the  Ptilimpse^i  MSS,  No 
d<jnbf,  of  ihe  eight  huge  quartos  which  he 
has  published,  a  very  considerable  portion 
might  J  without  uny  loss  to  the  world,  be 
scrawled  ovtr  again  with  the  wildest  le- 
getjd,  or  the  dullest  cummenlnry,  and  ef- 
iiiccd  for  ever ;  yet  we  are  not  less  grateful 
to  Mai  for  his  few  valuable  discoveries,  the 
fiogments  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  hii^tormna  ; 
though,  unluckily  J  thy  letters  being  chie% 
extracts  from  the  moral  observations  of  the 
hr^'forians,  present  us  with  comparatively 
few  fricia,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  Rul 
we  believe  that  it  will  be  acknowledged,  by- 
all  competent  judges^  that  Mai's  t|ualiJiea^ 
lions  as  an  editor  are  not  equal  to  the  assi* 
doily  and  success  which  he  has  dinplByt'd  in 
recovering  these  fragments.  We  cannot 
Irusi  them  till  they  Iiavc  passed  through  rha 
process  of  republicalion  in  Germany,  Nie- 
buhr, and  his  friends  GSschen  and  Butimaot 
had  rendered  lhi$  service  to  the  remains  of 
Fronio;  and  besides  his  own  discoveries  of 
certa i  n  frag  men ( s  of  ot  ho r  o r  a  t  ton s  of  Ci cem  j 
uad  of  Livy,  Niebuhr  had  Ukewiise  veuttlf^iClC 
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to  exercise  bis  critical  skill  on  the  fragmeiits 
of  Cicero's  Oration  for  Scaurus,  for  Vfhich 
he  suggested  a  different  arrangement  than 
that  proposed  by  Mai,  To  the  credit  of  his 
sagacity,  iVl.  Peyton  in  a  new  Codex  found 
at  Turin,  discovered  the  same  fragments,  ar- 
ranged in  the  manner  proposed  by  Niebuhr. 
This  led  to  a  charge  against  Niebuhr,  in  an 
Italian  journal,  of  having  received  some 
private  information  of  Peyron's  discovery, 
and  of  thus  having  obtained  credit  for  cri- 
tical observation  at  the  expense  of  tnith  and 
honesty.  Our  readers  are  by  this  time  so 
fully  acquainted  with  rigid  integrity  of  Nie- 
buhr's  character,  as  not  even  to  require  our 
assertion  of  the  utter  groundlessness  of  such 
an  imputation.  We  suspect,  however,  that 
this  unfortunate  estrangement  from  Mai  has 
deprived  us  of  much  which,  if  the  jealous 
spirit  of  the  Italian  would  have  received  his 
cordial  and  friendly  co*operation,  might  have 
been  wrought  out  of  the  unexhausted  mines 
of  the  Vatican. 

There  are  some  few  interesting  details  on 
the  Neapolitan  revolution,  the  atrocities  of 
which,  more  especially  in  Sicily,  were  stu- 
diously suppressed.  After  describing  some 
horrible  scenes  of  murder  in  Palermo,  Nie- 
buhr proceeds, — 

'  This  it  revolution  !  and  just  fuch  scenet  have 
we  to  expect  here,  where,  besides  tlie  other  prisoners 
and  the  countless  criminals  who  are  loose  and  at 
large,  there  are  eight  hundred  confined  in  the  honse 
of  correction,  and  no  military,  no  national  guard 
on  which  we  can  reckon.  ...  A  revolution  in 
these  countries  would  be  like  an  insurrection  of  the 
negroes,  and  those  who  assist  them  by  big  words, 
and  assert  that  a  degraded  people  must  pass  throagh 
terrible  Urials  to  become  better,  do  not  consider  that 
such  a  people  preys  npon  itself  for  a  time,  and  then 
rests  fi)r  repose  in  slavery.' 

Niebuhr's  personal  anxieties  were  ag. 
gravated  by  the  slate  of  his  wife,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  tumult,  was  confined 
of  a  daughter.  In  this  state  they  were  in 
daily  apprehension  of  the  ad\ance  of  the 
Neapolitan  revolutionary  army  upon  Rome, 
which  would  have  been  joined  by  all  the 
banditti  on  the  road — a  tolerably  large 
part  of  the  population  ,  and  by  this  fearful 
array  of  criminals  and  of  the  malcontent 
populace  of  the  city,  ready  to  receive  them 
with  open  arms.  All  respect  for  foreign 
ministers  would  of  course  have  been  lost 
in  such  an  outburst  of  popular  fury.  Of 
the  Carbonari,  he  gives  the  following  exam- 
ple— *One  has  been  arrested  with  eighly- 
foujr  coffee-spoons  and  eighteen  table-spoons, 
all  stolen,  and  a  proclamation  calling  on  ty- 
rants to  tremble,  for  their  crimes  had  wearied 
out  the  patience  of  the  virtuous :  besides 
tbisf  he  had  some  impious  aitd  obscene  pa- 
pers.'    The   foreign   ministers   had  every- 


thing packed  up,  ready  to  take  ^ght  with 
the  Pope.  Niebuhr  had  his  archivea,  his 
plate,  and  all  portable  effects  ready  to  be  off 
at  a  moment's  waming»  with  the  pleasant 
prospect  that  at  least  a  hundred  carnages 
would  start  at  the  same  time,  while  the 
best  furnished  posts  had  not  above  eighty 
horses,  the  worst  not  above  twenty :  and 
as  for  horses  used  in  agriculture,  such  thing? 
are  not  known  in  the  desert  of  the  Can- 
pagna.  They  were  relieved  by  the  advsooe 
of  the  Austrian  troops,  when,  according  to 
the  song  of  the  day — 

Pulcinello  malcontento, 
after  this 

Movimento,  Parlamento, 
Qiuramento,  Spergiuramenfo, 
Gran  fermento,  poco  argento, 

was  obliged  to  confess 

Siam  foggiti  come  11  vento — 
Me  ne  pento,  me  ne  pcnto,  &c. 

Niebuhr  remained  in  Italy  until  the  year 

1823:  he  obtained  permission  to  visit  Na^ 

!  pies,   where    he    formed  a    very    intimate 

,  friendship  with  M.  de  la  Serre,  the  French 

i  ambassador  at  that  court,  of  whose  abilities 


and   character    he  speaks   in   the   highest 
terms,  and  to  whom  many  of  his  most  re- 
markable letters  in  the  supplement  to  the 
third  volume  are  addressed.     Though   he 
still  retained   the  office  of  ambassador  at 
Rome,  he  left  Italy  in  the  spring  of  that  year 
I  never  to  return,  and  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
I  dreo  established  himself  for  a  time  at  Bono, 
( which  was  afterwards  destined  to  be  his  re- 
!  sidence  till  his  death.     On  his  journey  from 

>  Italy  he  had  prosecuted  his  literary  inqui- 

>  ries,  and  in  the  celebrated  library  of  St* 
I  Grail  he  discovered  the  very  curious  frag- 
i  ments  of  Merobaudes,  a  heathen  poet  of  the 
I  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

'  Much  delay  took  place  before  his  plan  of 
life  for  the  future  was  settled.  It  was  at 
one  time  thought  that  his  return  to  Rome 
would  be  necessary  ;  but  the  health  of  his 
wife  and  children,  which  seemed  to  require 
the  more  bracing  air  of  Grermany,  made 
him  reluctant  to  /rcquiesce  in  that  arrange- 
ment. The  Prussian  government  was  desirous 
of  securing  his  services  in  some  importaot 
political  or  financial  situation.  Schemes 
were  afloat  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry  in  Westphalia,  in  both 
of  which  it  was  thought  that  the  talents  and 
information  of  Niebuhr  might  be  eminently 
useful.  He  was  named  in  a  commission  of 
inquiry  on  these  matters.  But  on  tliese  sub- 
jects Neibuhr  had*  his  own  opinions  and,  his 
biographer  intimates,  was  not  a  Ihtle  positive 
and  pertinaciono,  not  to  say  rather  irritable, 
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in  his  malirttnaticeof  them.  This  indeed  is 
admitted  to  have  been  the  weak  part  of  bis 
cbaracter  :  he  was  impatient  of  contradic 
tion  ;  and  vehemence  of  temper,  and  settled 
self-con lideoce,  made  him  somewhat  irnprac« 
ticable  in  public  business.  As  he  feh  deeply^ 
so  on  ordinary  topics  he  expressed  himself 
strongly  ;  his  opinions^  on  subjects  of  litera- 
luroy  as  of  men  and  measures,  are  frequent- 
ly uttered  in  terms  not  merely  peremptory, 
but  contemptuous  of  his  adversaries.  How 
far  as  to  these  questions  of  Prussian  policy 
he  was  right,  even  if  we  had  more  informa- 
tion on  the  subject^  as  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  have  the  whole  before  us,  we 
should,  of  course,  decline  to  ofl^r  any  judg- 
ment. But  at  this  time  the  correspondence 
of  Niehuhr  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
his  domestic  concerns.  He  was  twice  at 
Berlin*  leaving  his  wife  at  Bonn.  In  his  first 
absence  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an 
infant  son,  and  his  three  girls  were  frequently 
in  such  a  state  of  health  as  fully  to  absorb  all 
his  tiiou«^hts.  As  a  husband  and  as  a  parent 
these  letters  show  Niebuhr  to  have  been  one 
of  the  kindest  and  most  aiTectionate  of  men, 
but,  except  as  evincing  the  high  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  at  Berlin,  (more  especi. 
ally  by  the  Crown  Prince,  who  took  every 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  personal  attach- 
ment,) they  give  little  or  no  information  on 
bis  character  as  a  statesman  or  man  of  letters. 
The  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  from  1823 
to  1830,  were  passed  in  literary  retirement 
at  Bonn.  He  had  a  kind  of  superstition  that 
he  had  never  passed  more  than  seven  continn- 
ous  years,  since  he  left  his  father's  house, 
in  one  place.  His  death  took  place  exactly 
at  the  close  of  the  seven  years.  He  subsided 
without  regret  for  his  former  dignity,  or  am- 
bitbn  for  future  influence  and  distinction, 
into  an  office,  which  he  considered  to  be  as 
honourable  as  useful,  and  to  which  in  his 
early  life  he  liad  been  inclined  by  his  natu- 
ral taste,  that  of  an  instructor  of  youth.  He 
read  lectures  on  various  parts  of  ancient 
history,  at  first  gratuitously ;  but  as  it  was 
liiought  that  this  might  be  disadvantageous 
to  his  friends!,  the  regular  professors  of  the 
university,  he  received  the  ordinary  stipend, 
which  he  distributed  in  prizes,  in  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  the  poorer  soholurs,  or  on 
other  objects  of  disinterested  generosity. 
He  entered  into  several  literary  schemes, — 
for  example,  the  publication  of  the  Rhein- 
isches  Museum,  a  philological  journal  of 
very  high  merit,  chiefly  supported  by  the 
professors  at  Bonn,  Nake,  Welcker,  Bran- 
dis,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
rn  Europe :  and  he  set  on  foot  the  bold  de- 
sign of  the  republication  of  the  Byzantine 
Iilstorians.      But  his  chief  care  and  study 


was  the  new  edkkMi  of  his  history  wkh  the 
third  volume.  This,  in  fiict,  though  the 
whole  groundwork  had  been  firmly  fixed  in 
the  first  edition,  from  the  numerous  addi- 
tions, alterations,  expansions,  and  suppres- 
sions, was  a  new  work.  Its  fame  had  been 
gradually  extending  beyond  the  limits  of 
Germany :  a  French  translation  appeared  ; 
and  so  great  was  the  cxpectatk>n  excited  in 
this  country,  chiefly,  we  believe,  from  the 
influence  ox  an  article  which  had  appeared 
in  this  Journal,  that  an  incompetent  person 
was  employed  to  translate  the  first  edition, 
when  it  was  well  known  that  the  second 
was  in  a  great  state  of  forwardness*  This, 
of  course,  fell  to  the  ground  directly  the 
Cambridge  translation,  by  the  distinguished 
scholars,  Messrs.  Thirlwall  and  Hare,  had 
issued  from  the  press.  With  this  translation 
Niebuhr  expressed  his  high  satisfaction. 

His  uniform  course  of  life  was  not  much 
varied,  except  by  occasional  excursions  to 
diflferent  baths,  that  apparent  necessity  to 
German  existence.  He  made  one  longer 
journey  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  youtb* 
Kiel  and  Copenhagen;  but  a  dangerous 
fever  which  was  raging  in  DiUnarsh  prevent- 
ed him  from  renewing  the  ibnd  associations 
of  that  district.  In  February,  1880,  a  fire 
took  place  in  his  house,  which  of  course 
caused  great  immediate  distress  and  confu- 
sion ;  many  of  his  papers  were  lost,  and 
his  books  much  damaged.  The  manly 
courage,  however,  with  which  he  supported 
this  calamnity  was  rewarded  by  the  reco- 
very of  moat  of  the  more  important  papers  ; 
the  corrected  copy  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  history  was  found,  and  only  some  sheets 
were  missing,  which  he  immediately  set 
about  to  restore.  He  proceeded  to  rebuild 
his  house  on  a  somewhat  more  enlarged 
and  commodious  plan,  bat  unhappily  had 
but  a  very  brief  enjoyment  of  comforts. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1880  he  caught 
cold :  he  was  from  the  first  conscious  that 
his  end  was  approaching  :  his  faithful  wife* 
for  whose  health  he  had  been  k>ng  under 
serious  apprehensions,  attended  him  almost 
to  the  last,  but,  before  his  decease,  broke 
down  under  her  exertions,  and  took  to  her 
bed,  from  which  she  never  rose  again. 
Wlien  Niebuhr  heard  this  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall  in  bitterness  of  thought*  '  Hap* 
less  family !  to  lose  father  and  mother  at 
once !  Pray  to  God'  (he  said  to  the  chil- 
dren), *  God  alone  can  help  you ;'  and  him- 
self was  seen  to  seek  consolation  and 
strength  in  silent  prayer.  Niebuhr  remain- 
ed in  perfect  possession  of  his  faculties  al- 
most to  the  last :  as  he  occasionally  rallied, 
he  retained  a  lively  interest  in  public  aflkirs 
and  in  Iherary  topics,  and  died  peaceabl] 
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on  the  2iid  January,  1881 :  hi*  wife  follow* 
ed  him  nine  days  aftfrrand  tb^  wtire  laid 
to  rest  in  the  sanne  grave. 

Ii  has  been  our  object  to  make  Niebuhr 
his  own  biographer;  to  express  his  feehngs, 
sentiments  and  opinions,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  his  own  language.  It  is  impossible,  we 
think,  to  conceive  a  mind  of  a  higher  moral 
tone ;  and  that  moral  tone  entered  into  all 
bis  opinions,  actions,  and  judgments.  In 
every  relation  of  life  he  seems  to  have  unit- 
ed the  severest  sense  of  duty  with  the  most 
tender  affection:  as  a  aon,  as  a  husband,  as 
a  father,  and  as  a  friend*  if  we  may  trust  the 
unerring  expressions  of  his  free  and  un- 
studied sentiments,  he  was  in  the  highest 
degree  exemplary.  As  a  statesman  we 
have  more  than  once  declined  to  pass  any 
judgment  on  bis  qualifications ;  we  must  dis- 
miss it  entirely  from  our  jurisdiction,  with 
the  single  observation,  that  he  could  be  no 
ordinary  man  of  business  who  was  consulted 
and  enoployed  in  the  most  trying  and  pecu* 
liar  exigencies  by  such  men  as  Voo  Stein 
and  Prince  Hardenberg :  we  wilt  add  the 
king  of  Prussia*  himself  inferior*  we  sus 
pect,  to  few  in  the  solidity  of  his  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  mankind.  On  this  point, 
moreover,  we  must  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  ^a  very  able  and  pleasing 
|>aper  by  his  friend  snd  successor  in  the  mis- 
sion at  Rome,  M.  Bunsen — 'Niebuhr  as  ai 
Dipbmatist.' 

Many  of  Niebuhr 's  literary  judgments  are 
scattered,  more  thinly,  indeed,  than  we 
should  w»h,  through  the  correspondence. 
He  was  a  great  reader  of  the  lighter,  as  writ 
•s  of  the  more  learned,  works  of  the  day. 
fie  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Scott :  read 
Gooper  with  amusement ;  and  we  could  not 
help  smiling  at  his  delight  with  a  Grerman 
translation  of  *  Humphrey  Clinker :'— our 
old  friends,  Lismahago,  Mrs.  Tabitha 
Bramble,  and  Winifred  Jenkins,  must  be 
eomical  personages  in  a  German  dress. 
6o§the  was  evidently,  in  his  estimation,  the 
highest  genius  of  that  day  in  Germany,  but 
he  protested  against  the  idolatry  which,  in 
later  days,  was  lavis»hed  at  his  shrine;  and 
there  is  a  remarable,  though  not  very  favour- 
able critique  on  his  Journey  to  Italy,  in  the 
second  volume.  He  read  the  *  Helena'  with 
pain,  though  he  was  sensible  of  the  gleams 
of  true  poetry  in  that  fragment.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  see  the  gradual  waning  of  his  admi- 
ration of  Klopstock,  who,  in  his  younger 
days,  stood  high  in  his  estimation :  laiterly 
he  could  read  nothing  of  hb  except  a  few  of 
the  Odes,  and  the  *Oelehrte  Repnbiik.' 
Of  Bourrieone's  Memoirs,  he  says — *  This 
book  shows  Bonaparte  as  he  was ;  it  is  the 
Watotioo  of  hit  momory !' 


Bat  it  it  mora  ttrtetly  wkhiii  oar  pro. 
vince,  and  we  have  especial  reasons  fyt 
wishing  to  do  the  ample(>t  justice  to  Nie« 
buhr's  political  and  religious  opinioofi,  and 
to  his  character  and  influence  as  a  writer* 
We  have  already  made  copious  extracts  ex- 
pressive of  his  political  sentiments*  Hit 
favourite  axioms  appear  to  have  beeO)  that 
free  institutions  cannot  make  free  men,  in 
the  genuine  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  that 
violent  revolutions,  as  they  are  usually  pro- 
moted and  conducted  by  tbe  bad  and  the 
violent,  can  but  lead  to  servitude.  Military 
despotism  is  their  appointed  and  predestined 
end.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Niebuhr,  more  particularly  in  his  later 
days,  was  the  least  hopeful  political  writer 
of  our  days ;  his  views  of  the  present*  and 
his  vaticinations  (or  the  future,  were  equal- 
ly gloomy.  From  tbe  change  which  time 
and  circumstances  had  wrought  in  the  Ger- 
man character,  he  drew  the  most  unfavoor- 
able  conclusions.  In  his  opinion,  the  sim« 
plicity,  the  truth,  the  honesty,  of  tbe  na- 
tional mind  had  given  place  to  luxury,  false 
pretension,  frivolity  ;  and  this  was  the  case 
with  the  world  in  general.  His  high  admi* 
ration  of  England  had  turned  to  mistrust,  if 
not  to  aversion,  which  was  only  counterba- 
lanced by  the  flattering  reception  which  hit 
book  lound  in  this  country.  Our  chief 
crime,  however,  was  our  want  of  enthotiasm 
in  the  Greek  cause,  into  which  Niebuhr 
entered  with  all  the  ardour  so'  common  in 
Germany.  The  prudence  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  apathy  of  the  people,  whk^h 
refuted  to  endanger  the  peace  of  Burope  in 
favour  of  a  race  which  we  thought  had  little 
to  interest  us  besides  their  name  and  the 
noble  reminiscences  attached  to  it,  excited 
his  indignation  and  scorn.  On  the  social* 
politbal,  and  flnancial  state  of  our  country* 
he  considered  himself  qualified  to  pass  a 
peremptory  and  dictatorial  judgment.  All 
was  disorgnnised,  degenerate,  verginsr  to 
decay  and  ruin.  •  The  rapid  fall  of  Eng- 
land is  a  very  remarkable  and  melancholy 
phenomenon  ;  it  is  a  deathly  sickness  with- 
out remedy.  I  compare  the  English  of  the 
present  day  to  the  Romans  of  the.  third  cen- 
tury after  Christ!'  His  apprehensions  of 
the  consequences  of  the  July  revolution  of 
1^80  (vol.  iii.  p.  210)  in  France,  were  pub« 
Hshed  in  the  Preface  to  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  History.  They  are  repeated  in  one 
of  his  letters  :— 

*  It  is  my  finn  canvietion,  thai  in  Gemisny  ws 
are  hastening  by  a  rapid  flight  to  barbarivm,  and  in 
France  things  are  not  mach  better.  That  a  de»o. 
latioa  is  at  hand,  such  as  took  place  two  hundred 
years  ago,  is  dear,  and  that  tbe  burden  of  the  song 
wiU be  dsspotiniiettaMMMd  on  tilt  rains.    lafifty 
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vew«,  iod  ixniWilj  Jan,  in  tbe  whole  of  Emope^  ftjt 

least  on  the  contipent,  there  wfll  be  no  vt9tig9  0/ 
fru  initilutioM  or  the  tiberiy  df  the  preen. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  our  histo- 
rical Cassandra  uttered  his  itUomened  pre- 
diction.  In  anotiier  passage  of  almost  his 
last  letter,  he  says  :-* 

*  We  ere  in  the  eonilitioii  of  the  RomtDe  in  the 
time  of  the  Grmochi,  with  ell  their  horTora  ;*  (he  ap. 
prehended  e  general  in^urreetion  of  the  lower  orders 
egfainm  the  nghti  of  property;)  *  he  who  doeg  not 
see  this  is  blind ;  lie  who  thinks  that  freedom  is  now 
the  qaeition  is  a  fool ;  forms  have  lost  all  anthority ; 
we  shall  bless  the  despotism  which  protects  our 
live*,  as  the  Komans  did  that  of  Augustus.  That 
reasonable  men  oould  do  this  I  have  long  airo  un- 
derstood ;  it  is  now  dear  and  vivid  to  me.  Now  I 
comprehend  Catallne.' 

When  his  wife  seriously  asked  him,  whe- 
ther, as  he  had  formerly  in  the  days  of  Na- 
poteon,  be  had  now  any  thoughts  of  emi- 
grating to  North  America?  be  replied, 
*  Were  it  not  for  the  children,  whom  I  would 
rather  have  Germans,  under  the  sway  of 
Russia,  than  Anglo-Americans.'  It  is  said, 
by  one  of  Niebubr's  great  admirers,  that 
through  his  wonderful  union  of  facultie."*,  his 
ardent  imagination,  his  boundless  know- 
ledge, his  power  of  combinaiion  and  con* 
eentnxtion,  he  could  behold  history  as  if  it  were 
the  present  time,  and  read  the  present  time  as 
if  it  were  history.  We  think  the  secret  of 
some  of  what,  in  our  more  hopeful  way  of 
viewing  human  affairs,  we  consider  his  haU 
lucinations,  arose  from  this  very  power. 
Niebuhr  lived  in  a  kind  of  ideal  world, 
among  his  ancient  Romans,  whom,  perhaps 
not  without  some  golden  tinge  of  imagina- 
tion, he  had  endowed  with  a  kind  of  riwid 
virtue,  which  could  win  freedom  without 
violence,  and  engage  in  civil  conflicts  with, 
out  their  umal  disastrous  consequences. 
This  noble  balance  of  the  all  supreme  autho. 
rity  of  law  with  the  wi^  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple, united  to  a  certain  simplicity  of  manner, 
approaching  to  austerity,  was  his  Utopia. 
Now,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  dispa- 
raging the  sober  application  of  history  to 
modern  events,  wo  may  bo  permitted  to  say, 
that  there  are  certain  influences  by  which 
historians  seem  peculiarly  liable  to  be  mis- 
led, when  they  take  upon  them  to  predict 
the  future  from  the  past.  In  history  they 
see  that  certain  causes  have  Jed  to  certain 
events :  surveying  history  with  the  penetra- 
tion and^agacityof  a  Niebuhr,  they  may  be 
reasonably  sure  that  ihcy  do  not  exclude 
any  of  the  more  prominent  and  weighty 
causes  which  have  concurred  in  producmg 
that  condition  of  things:  the  whole  is  before 
them — causes  ripening  into  events,  events 
growing  out  of  nausea*     When^  thereforOi 


tbey  see  the  same  causes  apparently  again 
conspiring  together,  they  are  apt  to  ronsider 
that  the  same  consequences  must  inevitably 
follow.  But  the  very  felicity  of  the  analogy 
is  deceptive;  it  leads  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  countless,  mioute  perhaps  and  latent^ 
but  not  the  less  important  points  of  difl&r- 
ence,  which  may  modify,  mitigate,  arrest,  or 
entirely  change  the  course  oi  events.  How* 
ever,  we  may  be  wise  to  take  counsel  of  his- 
tory as  to  particular  circumstances,  or  to 
trace  general  tendencies  by  her  light  to  iheir 
usual  eflects,  yet  this  must  be  done  with  the 
most  sober  discretion — with  at  least  as  strong 
an  inclination  to  note  diflerences  as  to  detect 
similitudes.  The  state  of  mankind  in  Eu- 
rope, we  are  persuaded^  is  so  totally  unpre- 
cedented, such  multitudes  of  wheels  are  at 
work  in  the  complicated  machino  of  modern 
society,  which  entered  not  into  the  structure 
of  the  simpler  ancient  fabric,  that  we  shall 
bo  as  often  led  astray  as  enlightened  by  com- 
paring our  own  times  with  particular  periods 
and  particular  phases  of  human  aflllurs.  This 
natural  tendency  in  a  mind  so  richly  furnish* 
ed  as  Niebubr's,  with  certainly  no  want  of 
positiveness  in  his  own  opinions — and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  a  desponding,  even  at 
times  a  morbid  view  of  human  nature,  con- 
nected, it  should  seem,  with  infirmity  of 
physical  constitution  —  induce  us  to  hear 
with  complacency  much  of  his  most  threaten, 
ing  predictions,  and  not  «o  permit  the  con- 
stant tenor  of  our  minds  to  be  shaken  by  the 
dark  anticipations  of  events,  which  to  Nie* 
bu'.ir's  sight  cast  such  prodigious  and  fear- 
fully projecting  shadows  before.  There  is, 
unquestionably,  much  to  alarm  in  the  state 
of  Kurope  5  but  we  will  yet  hope. 

Upon  his  religious  opinions  we  are  still 
more  desirous,  for  many  reasons,  that  Nie 
buhr  should  speak  for  himself;  and  there 
are  many  passages  in  his  *  Letters  *  on  this 
subject — :more,  indeed,  than  we  can  extract 
— written  wiih  perfect  freedom,  and  in  en- 
tire confidence.  There  is  a  very  romarka* 
ble  letter  in  the  first  volume,  (p.  469,)  ad- 
dressed to  a  nameless  friend,  who,  it  ap. 
pears,  had  consulted  him  on  some  plan  for 
church  union.  It  is  too  k)ng  to  give  entire, 
yet  extracts  will  scarcely  give  a  fair  im- 
pression of  its  substance.  After  expressing 
his  strong  aversion  to  mysticism^  he  pro- 
ceeds : — 

*  Bat  I  would  have  you  qndentand  that  I  do  not 
think  with  you,  according  to  the  cxpreHiion  in 
your  dissertation,  on  what  you  call  Mystfcism,  or 
that  religious  philosophy  which  you  recognise  at 
Protestanlism.  That  you  may  not  oiwtake  meat 
ascribing  to  myitelf  a  kind  uf  faith  and  uf  feeling 
which  I  have  not,  and  therefore  cannot  pretend 
to  have,  I  most  distinctly  repeal  to  you  what,  if  I 
err  not,  I  said  ia  the  oonvoraation  which  your 
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friendship  hts  thought  it  worth  while  to  remember. 
Faith,  properly  so  called,  in  a  wider  sense  than  re. 
ligiouB  faith,  it  is  either  not  in  the  power  of  every 
nature  to  possess,  or  by  an  ungenial  cultivation  it 
may  he  prevented  from  taking  root  and  growing  up. 
The  soil  may  be  fertile  enough,  bat  the  climate 
onlavourable.  My  intelleotnal  tendency  was  alto, 
gether  sceptical,  inclined  to  the  real  and  his.orical, 
eager  to  comprehend  and  to  get  to  llie  bottom  of 
everything ;  and  in  this  sense  I  was  endowed  as 
httle  with  a  creative  imagination  as  with  any  pow. 
erful  craving  of  the  heart  to  pass  beyond  the  bounds 
of  experience  ;  or  at  least  I  suffered  them  both  to 
die  away 

*  With  these,  no  doubt  natural,  dispositions,  con- 
curred a  wretched  religious  edwoation,  and  a  very 
liTely  occupation  with  classical  antiquity.  Thus  I 
came  back  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  my  mature 
years,  as  an  hi^totical  study,  and  read  them  entirely 
in  a  critical  spirit,  and  in  order  to  investigate  their 
contents  as  the  groundwork  of  one  of  the  most  remark' 
able  evenU  in  the  ktstorif  of  this  toorid.  This  was  no 
disposition  from  which  faiths  properly  so  called, 
could  spring  up,  and  it  is  that  of  modern  Protestant- 
ism. 1  wanted  no  Wolfenbnttle  fragment  to  poiot 
out  to  me  the  discrepancies  of  the  Gospels,  and  the 
impossibility,  in  this  manner,  critically  to  form  a  ere- 
diMe  history  of  the  l\fe  of  Jesus,  In  the  references  to 
the  Messiah,  from  the  Old  Testament,  /  could  recog- 
nise no  prophecies,  and  could  easily  explain  away  all 
the  cited  texts.  But  when  here,  as  in  other  historical 
events,  I  set  before  my  eyzs  the  measureless  chasm 
whieh  exists  between  the  relation  and  the  facts  re- 
lated, this  disturbed  me  no  furtlier.  He,  whose 
earthly  !ife  and  sufferings  were  represented,  had  to 
me  fully  as  real  an  existence,  and  his  history,  though 
it  might  not  be  related  in  any  single  part  with  verbal 
accuracy,  the  same  reality.  Moreover,  the  great 
principle  of  miracles  must,  according  to  my  convic- 
tion, be  conceded,  or  we  must  come  to  the  abnurd, 
if  not  inconceivable  conclusion,  that  the  Holiest  was 
a  deceiver,  and  his  disciples  either  deceived  or  liars ; 
and  deceivers  had  preached  a  holy  religion,  in 
which  everything  is  self-denial;  nothing  is  mlmitted 
which  can  be  acceptable  to  licence  or  sin.  As  to 
miracle  in  its  strongest  sense,  it  requires,  in  truth, 
only  an  unprejudiced  and  penetrating  survey  of  na^ 
tare  to  see  that  the  facts  related  are  anything  rather 
than  contrary  to  good  sense;  and  a  comparison  with 
legendary  tales,  or  the  pretended  wonders  of  othf.r 
religions,  to  apprehend  what  a  different  spirit  lives 
in  them.  .... 

*  In  this  sense,  in  which  many,  and  which  you  in 
your  essay,  use  the  name  Mystics,  the  reformers 
clearly  cannot  be  vindicated  from  that  name.  Were 
the  notions  of  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  and 
sraoe,  anything  but  mystic  1  Mysticism,  I  conceive 
(apart  from  the  follies  which  belie  the  name),  is 
nothing  more  than  that  faith  which  tiie  pious  man, 
who  is  only  capable,  according  to  the  condition  of 
his  belief  and  Christian  opinion,  of  veArning  or  as- 
piring afler  it,  attains  only  through  a  kind  of  miracu- 
lous approximation  (wundervoUes  snigegenkommen); 
and  wnen  he  is  participant  of,  he  can  obtain  this  en- 
lightening of  his  heart  and  soul  in  a  manner  inexpli- 
cable by  logic  and  psychology,  and  which  is  to  them 
as  folly.  Who  denies  that  the  most  senseless  enthu- 
siasm (schwdrmerei)  may  arise  out  of  thisi  But 
who  will  likewise  deny  that  men,  whose  shoe^s 
latchet  I  could  not  venture  to  loosen,  have  held  this 
faith  with  unshaken  assurance ;  and  that  the  light  of 
their  spirit  shines  in  their  writings  and  in  their  ac- 
tions 7' 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  equally  curious  : 
though  this  mysticism  or  faith  is  capable  of 
many  forms,  he  considers  that  although  it 


may  grow  up  beyond  thd  bosotn  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  it  finds  more  nourish* 
ment  within  it  than  without : — 

'  We  cannot  diacuise  to  ourselves  that  the  CathoUo 
Church  speaks  to  me  heart  in  many  things,  in  which 
ours — [he  means  the  Protestantism  then  prevalent 
in  Grermany] — is  dumb;  that  we  most  }U.agB  of  itfe 
doctrines  (its  tyrannical  hierarchy  is  another  thin^) 
not  as  they  have  degenerated  into  senseless,  spirit- 
less, dead  formalities;  that  a  genuine  Mystic,  like 
Fenelon,  can  live  in  it,  in  its  highest  fervour,  without 
danger  of  spirimal  pride,  or  of  becoming  enthnsiastio 
in  a  bad  sense,  to  which  oar  Protestant  Mystics  are 
1  always  exposed.' 

I  He  goes  on  to  show  that  even  Confession 
I  and  Absolution  may  be  less  objectionable 
than  his  correspondent  is  inclined  to  suppose ; 
while  at  the  same  time  all  these  forms  may 
and  do  siibsist,  when  the  spirit  has  alto- 
gether departed : — 

j     '  If,  then,  the  pious  and  doubting  Protestant,  in  hia 
■  yearnings  for  something  hotter,  and  in  his  distress  at 
the  death  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  waxen 
image,  which  passes  under  its  name,  casts  a  feeble 
and  furtive  look  of  love  towards  the  Roman  Catholic 
I  Church ;  if  he  is  so  easy  under  the  illusion,  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  the  priestly  power  {pfajfentham)  in 
'  its  degradation,  we  ouaht  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  treat 
him  with  bitterness.     But  of  all  things  we  must  say 
!  to  this  well-meaning  person,  invest  not  in  your  ideal- 
\  ism  that  of  which  you  can  test  the  reality.    See  how 
I  the  spirit,  from  the  ^  love  of  which  alone  you  can 
I  attach  yourself  to  this  otherwise  fearful  form,  never 
entirely  pervaded  it,  and  show  us  whether  it  is  now 
',  in  it,  and  necessarily  subsists  in  this  form.     See  how 
I  even  this  kleal  tendency,  which  has  ibnned  many  of 
j  its  peculiarities,  as  is  often  the  case,  when  and  aa 
I  soon  as  they  have  disappeared,  leave  something  far 
I  worse  behind  them ;  see  how  hypocrisy  and  verbal 
captiousness  grow  out  of  asceticism;    priestly  ty- 
ranny out  of  Church  discipline;  the  wildest  sensual- 
ity out  of  the  mortification  of  the  flesh.  ....  1  often 
ask  myself  [he  writes  this  in  1812]  what  will  ensue. 
In  the  Catholic  countries  the  priesthood  is  dying  out; 
men  neither  can  nor  will  take  orders.    Among  ui 
we  have  the  name  and  the  form;  with  a  general  dull 
consciousness  that  all  is  not  right ;  eYery  one  is  un- 
comfortable ;  we  feel  like  ghosts  by  a  living  body. 
I  speak  now  only  of  the  continent ;  for  in  England 
Christianity  stands  firm  as  a  rock,  notwithatandmg 
the  countless  sects  which  are  constantly  springing  up, 
and  show  the  fertility  of  the  soil.    I  am  per&ctly 
tranquil  as  to  the  result.    We  shall  be  more  sound 
and  true  when  everything  severs  itself  away  which 
does  not  from  the  heart  belong  to  one  of  the  many 
communities  which  will  then  form  themselves.    Of- 
fences must  come ;  but  woe  unto  him  through  whom 
tliey  come.     I  would  not  tear  up  the  dead  Church ; 
hnt  if  it  should  fall,  it  would  not  disturb  me.    Let  us 
be  confident  that  a  Comforter  will  come,  a  new 
Light,  when  we  least  expect  it.    All  the  sorrows  of 
the  present  time  will  lead  us,  if  we  will  be  led,  to 
truth.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fearful  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  lived,  and  his  own 
personal  distresses  end  affiictions  deepened 
that  strong  sense  of  the  providential  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  which  was  the  ground- 
work of  Niebuhr's  earnest  and  conscientious 
moral  character.  His  trust  in  thr>Di  vine  jus* 
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tice  and  goodnest  ky  at  tbel>ottom  of  all  his 
stern  and  impassioned  hatred  of  baseness  and 
of  evil,  of  his  ardent  and  noble  sympathies 
with  the  lofty  and  the  good.  He  recognised 
and  adored  the  Divine  power  and  wisdom  in 
the  conduct  of  human  affiiirs;  he  appealed 
in  his  sorrows,  he  submitted  in  his  privations, 
to  the  decrees  of  an  All* Wise  Being.  We 
have  seen  his  extreme  anxiety  that  those  pro- 
founder  religious  feelings,  and  that  early 
&itb  of  which  he  himself  felt  the  want,  a^iould 
be  implanted  in  the^hearts  of  his  children; 
we  have  seen  him  establishing  a  Protestant 
service  in  his  house  at  Rome.  In  one  of  his 
later  letters  we  have  the  following  passage: — 

'  He  id  not  to  me  a  Protestant  Christian  who  does 
not  consider  the  history  of  Christ's  earthly  life,  ac- 
cording to  its  genaine  literal  sense,  with  all  its  mira- 
oles,  as  clearly  historical  as  any  other  event  in  the 
course  of  history,  and  is  not  as  calmly  and  firmly  con- 
vinced of  it;  who  has  not  the  strongest  conviction  of 
all  points  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  ti)eir  literal  sense ; 
who  does  not  treat  every  doctrine  and  everi^  com- 
mandmont  of  the  New  Testament  as  unanestionobly 
of  Divine  revelation ;  in  tlie  sense  of  the  ni^  century, 
which  knew  nothing  of  (a  verbal  qu  7)  inspiration 
(  Theopneusiie),  A  Christianity  after  thie  manner  of 
onr  modern  philosophers  and  pantheists  is  to  me  no 
ChrL$tianity ;  though  it  may  bo  a  very  intellectual,  a 
very  ingenious  philosophy.  I  have  often  said  that  I 
will  not  begin  with  a  metaphysical  God.  1  will  have 
no  other  than  that  of  the  Bible,  who  is  heart  to  heart 
(der  hen  zu  herz  ist).' ^vol  ii.  p.  344. 

In  this  letter  he  proceeds  to  protest  against 
a  rigorous,  systematic  scheme  of  religion. 
This,  he  conceives,  was  first  completely  esta- 
blished by  the  school  philosophy  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  dominant  hierarchy.  This  was 
what  Luther  protested  against.  It  was  only 
after  Luther  tnat  these  rigid  systems  were  re- 
established : — 

*  In  the  symbolical  books  are  doctrines  about  inspi- 
ration (verbal  inspiration)  about  the  connexion  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  will  never  affain  re- 
same  their  power ;  and  how  much  more  is  mere  of 
which  the  primitive  Church  knew  nothing!  Let  it 
be  considered  whether  my  rule  is  narrow  or  large : 
and  let  no  man  falsely  ascribe  to  me  the  intention  of 
explaining  religion  as  mere  human  teaching,  and  its 
history  according  to  the  rule  of  every-day  life.  My 
design  is  directly  the  Reverse  of  this.' 

Siich  seem  to  have  been  the  opinions  of  Nie- 
buhr  on  this  subject,  on  which,  it  is  evident, 
he  had  thought  deeply  and  seriously.  How 
far  they  may  be  thought  satisfactory  or  un- 
objectionable among  ourselves,  is  not  the 
question :  it  is  clear  that  in  him  these  were 
consistent  with  much  of  the  higher  blessings, 
with  the  moral  control,  the  aspirations,  and 
consolations  of  religion ;  and  his  own  regret- 
ful allusions  to  certain  circumstances  of  his 
education  require  no  comment  from  us. 
There  are  many  other  passages  in  his  letters 
with  regard  to  the  stat©  of  Christianity  in 


Borne  and  in  Germany  well  worthy  of  con* 
sideration.  The  aversion  to  Popery,  which 
he  felt  so  profoundly  m  Rome,  was  not 
weakened  by  the  darkening  bigotry  and  rest- 
less ambition  of  the  Vatican,  which  threat- 
ened, and  still  threatens,  to  disturb  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  of 
Prussia. 

On  Nlebnhr's  great  work  we  are  not  now 
called  upon  to  pass  judgment.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  (we  find 
M.  Savigny  expresses  the  same  opinion)  at 
which  the  worth  of  his  discoveries  will  be 
appreciated  according  to  their  real  value. 
Posterity  must  decide  how  much  of  his  bold 
and  original  views  will  become  integral 
parts  of  Roman  History,  and,  having  endured 
the  sober  and  patient  investigations  of  compe- 
tent scholarship  and  historical  criticism,  re- 
ceive the  homage  and  command  the  faith  of 
the  inquiring  and  educated  part  of  mankind. 
For  on  the  one  hand  his  admirers  are  dazzled 
by  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  writer, 
his  boundless  knowledge,  his  inexhaustible 
memory,  his  power  of  combination,  the  di- 
vining skill  with  which  he  seizes  the  clue 
of  some  briefer  careless  hint  in  a  scholiast 
or  a  writer  of  slight  reputation,  and  follows 
it  to  remote  but  probable  conclusions ;  the 
felicity  with  which  his  theory  accounts  for 
his  facts,  and  his  facts  support  his  theory  : 
the  happy  analogies  with  the  forms  and 
usages  and  constitutions  of  other  states.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  when  we  study  Nie- 
buhr,  we  ourselves  are  under  the  spell,  and 
for  the  time  apt  to  become  his  blind  disciples. 
When  we  get  again  beyond  the  magic  circle, 
though  we  cannot  return  to  the  servile  belief 
of  the  few  adherents  of  the  ancient  creed — (in 
fact,  the  demolition  of  the  old  edifice  bv  Peri- 
zonius  and  Beaufort  was  almost  complete  be- 
fore Niebuhr :  it  is  the  reconstruction,  the 
new  Roman  history,  which  is  alone  worthy 
of  investigation)— a  suspicion  and  mistrust 
cannot  but  haunt  us  of  the  improbability  that 
it  should  be  reserved  to  modern  times  to  dis- 
cover such  important  facts,  such  vital  princi- 
ples, as  it  were,  of  the  history,  of  which  the 
best  writers  of  Rome,  with  the  command  of 
the  ancient  annals  and  documents  which 
have  perished,  seem  either  to  have  had  no 
conception,  or  at  least  no  clear  or  distinct 
knowledge. 

The  axiom  which  is  laid  down  by  his  more 
ardent  partisans,  that  he  who  has  long  look- 
ed at  one  object  with  the  steadiness  and  in- 
tensity  with  which  Neibuhr  has  studied  the 
history  of  Rome,  must  obtain  a  clearer  and 
more  profound  insight  into  it,  than  those 
»vho  have  surveyed  it  with  a  more  rapid  and 
less  concentrated  attention,  is  in  some  de- 
gree balanced  by  the  unqueslipnable  fact, 
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-that  Hie  intet^ecitml  as  w^W  as  the  rorfMyreal 
irnlon,  when  unremittingly  fixed  on  one  ob- 
ject, is  apt  1o  make  tha.t  object  assume  a  form 
knd  a  eolotrring,  as  it  were,  from  the  sight 
itseK  We  see  what  we  wish  to  see — not 
-what  is  reoHy  befbr«  us.  The  imagination 
blends  with  the  realrty  till  we  lose  the  clear 
and  cloudless  distinctness  in  which  at  first 
we  saw  the  object.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  consider,  that  among  the  most  fer- 
vent disciples  of  Nlebuhr  in  England  are 
these  who  have  made  the  Roman  history 
their  peculiar  study,  we  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge that  if  there  be  any  delusion  it  must 
be  a  very  powerful  one  which  has  carried 
away  so  many  and  such  distinguished  pro- 
selytes. 

We  would,  however,  consider  the  history 
at  present  solely  as  ^illustrative  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man ;  for  to  that  character  we 
are  persuaded  it  owes,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  its  influence  and  authority. 

We  know  no  writer  more  rigidly  con- 
scientious than  Niebuhr.  In  a  curious  let. 
ter  in  the  second  volume,  written  for  the 
instruction  of  a  youth  who  intendfd  to  de- 
vote himself  to  philosophy,  he  insists  that  no 
quotation  should  be  made  at  second-hand, 
even  if  scrupulously  verified,  without  naming 
the  intermediate  source  from  which  it  was 
derived.  No  writer  was  more  firmly  con- 
vinced of  ilie  truth  of  his  own  conclusions. 
We  havo  given  examples  of  this  in  his  bold 
appeal  to  an  ancient  Roman  rising  from  the 
grave.  We  could  multiply  such  passages. 
He  writes  in  these  words  to  Savigny : — 

*  In  it!  doctrines  it  now  stands  fixed,  and  not  to 
be  shaken  throaghout  all  ages—Cjetit  in  scinen 
Lehrsatzen  unershuiterlich  fflr  alio  Zciten  Test 
stehl).  I  scruple  not  to  eay  that  no  discovery  of 
any  ancient  historian  can  teach  so  much  as  my 
labours ;  and  that  whatever  may  come  to  light, 
which  is  ancient  and  genuine,  will  only  afford  con- 
firmation and  development  of  mv  views.*— vcJ.  iii. 
p.  187.  ^ 

It  is  this  grave  earnestness,  this  entire  as- 
surance of  the  solidity  of  his  views,  which 
not  merely  commands  respect  and  deference, 
but  blending  as  it  does  with  our  admiration 
of  the  sagacity,  penetration,  erudition,  and 
concentrating  powers  of  the  writer,  imposes 
tipon  us  with  the  authority  of  a  master,  at 
times  wrests  our  critical  fasces  from  our 
hands,  and  makes  us  lay  them  humbly  down 
before  the  feet  of  the  dictator,  in  whose  right 
to  his  office  and  authority  wo  cannot  but 
acquiesce. 

It  may  appear  a  paradox  to  say  so^but 
of  all  original  writers  Niebuhr  seems  to  us 
the  most  superior  to  the  love  of  paradox. 
Contrast  him,  for  instance,  with  Warburton. 
The  latter  is  an  intellectual  gladiator  who 


Ims  ertgagod  iumseAf  \b  poi  fbrAi  all  hit 
oGurag<e  and  skill  in  a  oertain  eauae.  la 
h\9  own  powers  he  lias  the  utmost  confi- 
dence—«iti  his  cause,  little  or  none.  We  «re 
almost  satisfted  that  he  would  change  skies 
like  a  practised  advocate,  and  confute  him- 
self witii  but  Utile  scniple.  But  of  Niebuhr*s 
boldest  and  mesi  baza  rdous  conjectures  we 
feel  that  he  is  hinnself  profoundly,  intimately 
convinced ;  and  hence  there  is  an  absolute 
eharm  in  his  posttiveness,  in  hrs  peremptory 
dogmatism,  which  in  a  less  sincere  and 
lionest  writer  provokes  a  stubborn  opposi- 
tion. !n  all  his  most  startling  propositions, 
his  most  daring  innovations,  he  is  seeking 
truth,  not  labouring  to  convince ;  still  less 
condescending  to  the  paltry  ambition  of  as- 
tonishing aiKi  enforcing  the  admiration  of 
his  reader.  This  impression  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  severe  and  uncumpro* 
mising  fearlessness  with  which  he  coostaat* 
ly  refers  all  actions  and  events  to  his  high 
moral  standard.  We  may  differ  from  Nie- 
buhr as  to  his  moral  as  well  as  his  historical 
judgments;  according  to  our  tenets  and 
views,  we  may  refuse  our  ardent  admiration 
to  one  party  in  the  Roman  constitution,  and 
consider  that  justice  is  not  done  to  the  other ; 
but  we  shall  differ,  not  on  the  lody  princi- 
ples to  which  Niebuhr  perpetually  appeals, 
but  on  the  application  of  those  principles  to 
the  particular  cases.  In  no  writer  is  the 
sincere  attachment  to  law  and  order  more 
intimately  blended  with  the  assertion  of  free- 
dom ;  no  man  more  cordially  abhors  that 
state  of  violence  and  disorganisation,  in 
which  the  wicked,  the  reckless,  and  the  des- 
perate prosper  ;  no  work  more  strongly  ex- 
presses the  eternal  moral  lesson,  that  public 
prosperity,  happiness,  and  dignity  can  alone 
rise  out  of  private  virtue. 


Art.  VIII. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  wriiien  by  himself  with 
a  selection  of  his  Correspondence.  Ed- 
ited by  his  sons.  In  2  vols.  2d  editioD. 
8vo.     London.     1840. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  stated  our 
strong  opinion  that  near  relatives  are  the 
very  most  unfit  editors  of  any  man's  bio- 
graphy. It  is,  in  fact,  a  task  which  never 
shouM  be  undertaken  by  those  whose  natural 
and  inevitable  partiality  to  their  subject  ren- 
ders them  at  once  more  liable  than  any 
others  would  be  to  the  jealousy  of  criticism, 
and  more  painfully  sensitive  under  it.  But 
this  is  more  peculiarly  true  of  the  biography, 
and  above  all,  of  the  autobiogi^phy  ot  a 
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public  characler  of  reeem  tfttmt,  which  mobt 
oecessarily  involve  fopict  still  hot  with  the 
passions  of  party,  and,  what  is  even  worse, 
•till  palpitatidg  With  individual  sensibilities. 
We  do  not  recollect  any  case  to  which 
fh6so  general  objections  are  more  strongly 
6t  more  justly  applicable  than  the  present, 
and  we  say  so  With  the  less  reserve  be* 
cause,  eicept  the  mere  fact  of  a  too  hasty 
and  XTudiscrimimte  publicatiol^,  we  have  no 
Objection  to  make  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
editors  of  thd  work  before  us  have  performed 
their  duty.  Their  short  preface  and  few 
explanatory  notes  are  written  with  judg- 
ment;  but  a  better  judgment  woufd  have 
been  not  to  have  published  at  all.  We  are 
well  aware  how  temptmg  it  must  he  to  filial 
affection  to  pay  an  eirly  tribute  to  those 
qualities  for  which  it  at  lea^t  rhust  feel  an 
wnmixed  veneration — but  affection  is  not,  in 
such  cases,  a  safe  councillor — it  sees  but 
one,  and  that  the  bright  side  of  a  character, 
which  may  have  many,  and  some  of  them 
of  a  darlier  hue:  and  in  this  particular 
case  there  is  a  painful  peculiarity,  the  re- 
collection of  which,  affection  itself,  we  should 
have  thought,  would  haVe  been  reluctant  to 
revive.  That,  however,  is  more  particularly 
their  own  concern.  But  much  the  larger 
portion  of  the  work  is  very  busy,  and  not 
very  charitably  busy,  with  th6  characters  of 
other  men.     On  this  point  the  editors  say — 

'  Some  paflisget  will  be  fbcmd  in  the  pftrlkmen. 
tary  diary  in  wbieh  the  conduct  of  varioui  pervons* 
it  animadverted  upon ;  bot  wherever  these  have 
been  retained  they  have  been  coiisidcred  to  relate 
ezcloeiTely  to  pnblic  character  or  poblic  conduct, 
and  to  be  each  at  the  terms  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pretaed,  and  the  object  for  which  they  were  written, 
entitled  the  editors  to  publish,  and  wonld  not  have 
justified  them  in  suppressing.* — Pre/.,  p.  vi. 

We  know  not  what  they  may  have  sup- 
pressed, but  we  do  know  that  they  have 
published  a  great  many  things  about  a  great 
many  persons,  which  not  only  would  they 
have  been  justified  in  suppressing,  but  which 
they  were  not  justified  in  retaining,  and  we 
think  that  they  themselves  will,  on  recon* 
sideration,  doubt  whether  it  was  either  de- 
corous  or  prudent  to  incur  the  risk  of  such 
a  conffict  as  every  page  of  their  father's  par- 
liamentary  journal  might  not  unnaturally 
produce.  Can  those  of  RomiHy's  political 
adversaries  who  still  survive--or  the  chil- 
dren and  friends  of  the  departed — whose 
names  are  sneered  at,  whose  naotives  are 
traduced,  whose  measures  are  misrepresented 
—can  they — who  met  and  repelled,  face  to 
face,  the  attacks  of  their  living  opponent,  be, 
expected  to   lie  down  patiently   under  his 

C humous  imputations,  rendered  m«re  so- 
n  and  therdore  more  ofibneiva  by  coming 
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as  a  voice  from  the  gtavi  t    tf  tH^  sUbrifll 

in  silence,  they  belie  theit  coflsciences  and 
hallow  the  obloquy  ; — if  they  reply— 4o^. 
ever  tenderly  or  delicafefy — thejr  can  Htir^ 
avoid  impugning  the  chattl^er  of  the  disL 
ceased,  and  retaliating  on  hfi  survivin,^ 
friends  the  pain  infitcted  on  th^hlbeTineft. 
This  is  a  dilemma  into  whidH  hieii  6\ikVt 
not  to  be  forced.  The  generous  ^i^tiiidettk 
that  *  tffafs  not  with  the  dtatP  suppos6^,  ev^ 
in  its  most  indulgent  latitude,  tb&t  the  deiA 
shall  not  be  evoked  to  mak^  War*  tkpdti  nt'i 
and  however  unpleasant  of  hiVidlous  txAy 
be  the  revival  of  obsolete  feuds  andfacl7otf£ 
they  only  can  be  deemed  r^pOnsiblo  f6>  fUa 
disagreeable  results  who  have  a^8uni6<f  tM 
previous  respdtisibility  of  th^  unttddeidlcf^ 
and  unseasonable  aggression. 

We  have  said  so  much  by  Wa[y  6f  Midrd- 
ing  our  general  opinion  on  this  clU^of  puB^ 
lications,  and  to  vindicate,  in  tha  piirticulaf 
case  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  our  indubitablo 
right  to  criticise,  repel,  and  reftite  with  what« 
ever  force  or  severity  we  may  think  ti6c^ 
sarVf  many  of  the  doctrines  he  ad^vbbat^ 
and  much  of  the  conduct  he  puihued,  ttottt 
dragged  again,  by  this  publication,  irit6  th^ 
arena  of  public  controversy. 

But  though  we  thus  broadly  as&brt  itiat 
right,  our  readers  will  find  that  we  sHcilt 
use  it  sparingly — ind^d,  {Re  sevdrest  thln^ 
we  shsh  say  is  that  we  deemed  Sii'SamueA 
pcliiics  of  no  great  weisht  or  iniportahca 
even  when  enforced  by  his  own  impressive 
utterance  in  the  House  of  Common's,  andf 
that  we  certainly  have  no  inclinatibn  to  dig' 
them  up  again  from  the  obscurity  of  a  te^ 
dious  diary  where  we  believe  they  are  neart^ 
as  innocuous  as  any  fresh  refutation  could 
render  them.  We  shall  therefore  aVoic^  ii 
far  as  we  can,  the  controversy  to  whic^ 
these  volumes  seem  to  invite  us,  and  sUailr 
rather  endeavour  to  forget  our  difierenc^li' 
from  the  politician  in  the  more  pleasing'  rey. 
collection  of  the  respectable  man  anden^i- 
nent  lawyer,  who  from  humble  begittningi 
raised  himself  to  high  rank  and  still  higher 
consideration,  by  a  rare  and  fortubate  com-' 
bination  of  industry  and  talents,  accoitopanied 
by  great  puritv  of  mind  and  a  high  and' 
proud  independence  of  personal  character. 

The  publication  is  made  up  of  the  Ibllow. 
ing  materials : — 1st,  a  narrative  by  hiitiself, 
of  his  birth,  parentage,  education,  and  V\w 
to  1789,  whicn  occupies  not  above  a  fdurth 
of  the  first  volume ;  2nd]y,  a  series  of  let^. 
ters  to  friends,  mostly  foreigners,  about 
equivalent  to  one  volume;  Srdly,  the  diary' 
of  his  parliamentary  life.  The  NarraUhe^ 
particularly  the  earlier  portion  of  it,  is 
written  with  candour  and  simplicity,  and  is, 
we  think,  much  the  most  interesting  p6rtfdi' 
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of  the  pub]icfttk>iir— tbe  LeUers,  which  relate 
for  the  most  part  to  public  and  political 
events  of  the  times  from  1780  to  1803,  are 
by  no  means  lively — ^but  in  a  remarkably 
goody  clear,  unaffected  style,  and  showing 
very  considerable  information  and  sagacity. 
The  Diary  extends  from  March,  1806, 
when  he  became  solicitor-general,  to  a  short 
time  before  his  death  in  the  autumn  of  1818 : 
it  consists  of  memoranda  of  his  political 
and  parliamentary  lite,  written  from  day  to 
day,  and  of  course  imbued  with  all  the  par- 
tialities and  passions  of  the  moment  which 
DO  active  politician  can  put  off,  and  with  a 
t)eculiarity  of  prejudice  which  seems  to  have 
been  progressive  in  his  honest  but  enthusi- 
astic,  and,  even  in  his  youth,  somewhat  sa- 
turnine disposition. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  grandfather  was  one 
of  the  most  respectable  class  of  persons,  as 
we  think,  recorded  in  history — the  French 
refugees — who,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes*  abandoned,  for  conscience'  sake, 
fortune,  kindred,  and  country,  and  prospered 
(as  they  generally  did)  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  ^ith  no  other  resources  than  an 
elevated  and  pious  spirit,  and  an  intelligent 
and  indefatigable  industry. 

Mr.  Romilly,  whose  Christian  name  is  not 
stated,  settled  in  London,  in  the  trade  of  a 
wax-bleacher.  He  married  Judith  de  Mon- 
sallier,  the  daughter  of  another  refugee,  by 
whom  he  had  a  large  family,  of  whom 
Peter — Sir  Samuel's  father — was  the  young, 
est*  Peter  also  married  a  lady  of  a  refugee 
family  of  the  name  of  Garnauh;  so  that  it 
really  turned  out  that  the  first  man  at  the 
English  bar,  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  pro. 
bably  have  been  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  and  who,  as  his  friend  Dumont 
tells  us,  used  '  to  bless  the  tyranny  of  Louis 
X(V.,  which  had  made  him  an  English" 
mauy  had  not  a  drop  of  English  blood  in  his 
veins — a  fact  which  might  be  detected  in  his 
fine  but  rather  foreign  countenance,  and 
traced,  we  tliink,  in  his  social  habits,  and  on 
many  occasions  in  the  turn  and  tendencies 
of  his  mind.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
while  Romilly  was  leading  the  Chancery 
bar  in  England,  Saurin,  another  branch  of 
the  refugee  stock,  enjoyed  the  same  undis- 
puted pre-eminence  at  the  Irish  Bar. 

Sir  Samuel  was  born  1st  March  1757. 
His  father  was  a  jeweller,  and  in  business  so 
respectable  as  to  have  calculated  that  his 
shop  would  be  an  adequate  provision  fur 
Romilly  and  his  brother.  He  had  at  one 
time  thought  of  bringing  him  up  as  an  attor- 
ney,  but  to  that  the  boy  himself  (at  the  age 
of  ten,  as  it  seems)  took,  from  the  greasy 
looks,  dusty  residence,  and  scanty  library  of 
his  intended  master,  an  insuperable  aversion. 


He  then  was  Instructed  in  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping  to  fit  him  for  a  clerkship  in 
the  counting-house  of  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer, 
alderman  and  baronet.  As  Fludyer  was 
both  his  godfather  and  cousin,  being  the  son 
of  Elizabeth  de  Monsallier,  sister  of  Romilly's 
grandmother,  and  the  head  of  a  great  mer- 
cantile house,  the  elder  Romilly  might  na- 
turally have  looked  to  this  connexion,  as 
likely  '  to  lead  to  a  very  brilliant  fortune  for 
his  son ;  but  alas  I  while  Romilly  was  still 
learning  the  /  elements  of  book-keeping, 
Fludyer  died  suddenly,  and  the  opening 
prospect  of  commercial  'riches  and  honours 
was  shut  for  ever.'* 

He,  however,  turned  his  new  acquire, 
ments  to  some  accoum,  and  for  two  years 
kept  his  father's  books,  and  received  orders 
from  his  customers;  but  during  these  two 
years  he  did  still  better  :  with  a  noble  aspi. 
ration  after  higher  things,  and  with  wonder- 
ful perseverance  and  industry,  he  determined 
to  perfect,  in  his  evenings  and  leisure  mo- 
ments, the  education  of  which  he  had  received 
very  rude  and  scanty  elements  at  a  neigh- 
bouring day-school.  He  began  by  reading 
works  of  history,  poetry,  and  criticism,  and 
at  last  found  that  he  was  himself  a  poet. 
He  translated  Boileau,  and  imitated  Spen- 
ser— his  verses,  he  says,  were  feeble  and 
puerile,  but  they  delighted  his  family,  and 
excited  him  to  still  higher  etibrts.  At  the 
age  of  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  he  re« 
solved  to  learn  thoroughly  both  Latin  and 
Greek ;  Latin  be  pursued  with  such  success, 
that  in  four  years  he  had  read  every  prose- 
writer  of  the  ages  of  pure  Latinity.  He 
read  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus  three  times 
over — had  studied  most  of  Cicero's  orations, 
oratorical  treatises,  and  letters,  and  trans, 
lated  a  great  part  of  them.  He  was  equally 
diligent  with  the  poets,  and  translated  por- 
tions of  Virgil  with  such  success  that,  as  he 
pleasantly  says,  he  and  his  good-natured  re- 


*  So  writes  Romilly  ;  but  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
nezioD  with  the  commercial  house  must  }iave  been 
more  remote  than  his  words  imply — and  was  pro. 
bably  little  more  than  a  fond  expectation  on  the 
part  of  bis  father— for  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer  died 
before  Romilly  was  eleven  years  old.  Indeed,  there 
are  several  maccuracics  in  Romilly's  account  of 
these  respectable  relatives.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  known  the  Christian  name  of  his  g^rand-uncle 
(the  father  of  Sir  Samuel  and  of  his  brother  and 
partner  Sir  Thomas),  whieh  was  SanmeU  He 
states  that  they  began  life  in  very  narrow  circum. 
stances.  We  doubt  it.  They  inherited,  wo  believe, 
their  business,  already  prosperous,  from  their  father. 
He  says  that  Sir  Samuel  was  *  created  a  baronet  in 
a  year  ver^  remarkable  for  city  honours,  when  the 
l^ing  on  his  marriage  visited  the  corporation  and 
dined  in  Guildhall.*  This  is  a  misUke ;  Sir  Samuel 
was  created  a  baronet  not  from  happenings  to  have 
been  Lord  Mayor  when  Oeom  III.  dined  in  th« 
city,  but  two  yean  befon  by  Gcorg*  U. 
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latives  concurred  in  thinking  that  he  had 
*  left  poor  Dry  den  at  a  most  humiliating  dls. 
taace/ — aprooC  he  modestly  adds — ^not  that 
his  verses  were  good,  but  that  his  taste  was 
bad.  Greek  he  soon  found  would  take  too 
much  time  and  trouble  to  master,  but,  lau- 
dably reluctant  to  be  altogether  shut  out 
from  so  large  a  class  of  knowledge,  he  read 
Mhe  historians,  orators,  and  philosophers' 
(he  does  not  specify  which)  *  in  the  Latin 
versions  that  generally  accompany  the  ori- 
ginal  text.'  His  reading  was  so  various, 
that  he  even  acquired  a  little  scientific 
knowledge — he  knew  something  of  natural 
history,  and  attended  several  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  natural  philosophy.  His  father  had 
communicated  to  him  a  taste  for  prints  and 
pictures,  of  which  he  never  omitted  any  op- 
portunity of  seeing  a  good  collection;  he 
knew  the  peculiar  style  of  almost  every 
master,  and  attended  the  lectures  on  paint- 
ing, architecture,  and  anatomy  given  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 

These  were  extraordinary  efforts  for  a 
young  man  in  such  a  situation ;  but  as  no 
good  or  evil  can  be  unmixed  in  this  world, 
the  enthusiasm  which  supported  him  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  was  occasionally 
tinctured  by  a  species  of  morbid  melancholy 
—which  he  traced  back  to  his  earliest  child- 
hood, and  to  which  we  cannot  but  attribute 
the  closing  catastrophe  of  his  life.  Touth, 
he  says,  is  commonly  said  to  be  the  season 
of  happiness,  but  it  was  not  so  with  him  : — 

*In  my  earliest  infkncy,  roy  ima|rinatioii  was 
alarmed  and  my  fears  awakened  by  itoriee  of  devils, 
wttchee,  and  apparitions ;  and  they  had  a  much 
greater  efibct  upon  mo  than  is  even  usual  with 
children ;  at  least  I  judge  so  from  their  effect  being 
of  a  more  than  usual  duration.  The  images  of 
terror  with  which  those  tales  abound,  infested  my 
imagination  very  long  alter  I  bad  discarded  all  be- 
lief  in  the  tales  themselves,  and  in  tho  notions  on 
which  they  are  built;  and  even  new  [in  h\a fortieth 
year !]  although  I  have  been  accustomed  for  many 
years  to  pass  roy  evenings  and  my  nights  in  soli, 
tude,  and  without  even  a  servant  sleeping  in  my 
chambers,  I  must,  with  some  shame,  confess  that 
they  are  sometimes  very  unwelcome  intruders  upon 
my  thoughts.* — vol.  i.  pp.  10,  11. 

He  adds  an  instance,  which  is  curious  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  recent  atrocity  : — 

*  I  often  recollect,  and  never  without  shuddering, 
a  story  which,  in  my  earliest  childhood  (for  my 
memory  hardly  reaches  beyond  it),  I  overheard,  as 
I  lay  in  bed,  related  by  an  old  woman  who  was 
employed  about  our  house,  of  a  servant  murdering 
his  master ;  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  where 
the  murderer,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  had  crept, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  to  the  side  of  the  bed  in  which 
his  master  lay  a«leep,  and  when,  as  from  a  mo- 
mentary compunction,  he  was  hesitating  before  be 
executed  his  bloody  purpose,  he  on  a  sudden  heard 
a  deep  hollow  voiof  whispering  dose  to  his  ear  in  a 


commanding  tone,  •<  that  he  should  accomplish  Ms 
design!"'— p.  11. 

This  disposition  to  melancholy  took  at 
one  time  the  turn  of  an  apprehension  of  hit 
father's  death,  which,  as  he  describes  it, 
must  have  been  alnoost  monomaniac  :— 

*  The  idea  of  my  father's  approaching  death  pur. 
sued  me  even  in  the  midst  of  scenes  which  seemed 
most  likely  to  dispel  such  gloomy  reflections.  I 
remember  once,  accompanying  him  to  the  theatre 
on  a  night  when  Garrick  acted.  The  play  was 
Zara,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  farce  of  Lethe. 
The  inimitable  and  various  powers  of  acting  whioh 
were  displayed  by  that  admirable  performer  in  \ioth 
those  pieces,  could  not  for  a  moment  drive  from 
my  mind  the  dismal  idea  which  haunted  me.  In 
the  aged  Lusignan  I  saw  what  my  father  in  a  few 
years  would  be,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave ; 
and  when  in  the  fkrce  the  old  man  desirss  to  drink 
the  waters  of  Iiethe  that  he  may  forget  how  old  ha 
is,  I  thought  that  the  same  idea  must  naturally  pre- 
sent itself  to  my  father;  that  he  must  see  as  clearly 
as  I  did  that  his  death  could  not  be  at  the  distance 
of  many  years ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  ap- 
parent cheerfulness,  that  idea  must  often  prey  upon 
his  mind,  and  poison  his  happiness  more  even  than 
it  did  mine.* — ^p.  13. 

No  date  is  given  to  this  story,  but  Zoia 
and  Leihe  were  acted  together  three  times 
in  1766,  when  Romilly  was  nine,  and  once 
in  1772,  when  he  was  near  fifteen  ;  from  the 
context  we  should  be  led  to  assign  this  aoeo- 
dote  to  the  earlier  date. 

How  remarkable,  how  painful,  and,  coii- 
sidering  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  how  awful 
is  the  following  description  of  the  feelings 
of  a  mere  child  :— 

*  A  dreadful  impression  was  made  on  me  by  re^ 
latioos  of  murders  and  acts  of  cruelty.  The  prints 
which  I  found  in  the  lives  of  the  martyrs  aad  the 
Newgate  Calendar  have  cost  me  many  sleepless 
nights.  My  dreams  too  were  disturbed  by  the 
hideous  images  which  haunted  my  imagination  by 
day.  /  thought  myself  present  at  executions,  mur- 
ders,  and  scenes  ofUood;  and  I  have  often  lain  in 
bed  agitated  by  my  terrors,  equally  afraid  of  fo- 
maining  awake  in  the  dark,  and  of  ndUng 'asleep  to 
encounter  the  horrors  of  my  dreams.  Often  have 
I  in  my  evening  prayers  to  God,,  besought  him, 
with  the  utmost  fervour,  to  suffer  me  to  pass  the 
night  undisturbed  by  horrid  dreams.' — p.  19. 

Whilst  he  was  attending  to  his  father's 
business,  and  at  the  same  time  pursuing 
these  various  studies,  which  probably  alle- 
viated his  mental  anguish,  a  relation  of  his 
mother's,  a  M«  de  la  Haize,  died,  leaving  a 
legacy  of  14,000/.  or  15,000/.  to  the  family, 
of  which  Romilly's  share  was  near  80007« 
'  Blessed,'  he  exclaims,  '  be  his  memory  for 
it.  But  for  this  legacy  the  portion  of  my 
life  which  is  already  [1796]  passed,  must 
have  been  spent  in  a  manner  the  most  irk- 
some and  painful,  ancl  my  present  condition 
would  probably  have  been  wretched  and 
desperate.'    (vol.  i.  p.  26.)     On  this  ao- 
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cegwcw  gf  fcfftttiKO,  RomiUy,  with  ibe  appro- 
bation of  his  father,  finally  left  the  shop, 
which  was  in  every  respect  uncongenial  tot 
kirn,  and  reverting  to  the  law  as  a  profession, 
was  bound  apprentice  to  one  of  the  stocrn 
okrks  in  Chancery  for  five  years. 

0at-of  ofllice-hours  and  in  the  vacations^ 
jfQilfig  RomiUy  pursued  his  studies  with 
gaeai  zeal  and  corresponding  success.  Hia 
project  at  this  period  was  to  follow  his  pro< 
fession  only  as  far  as  was  necessary  for  a 
livelihpod,  and  to  aspire  to  fame  by  bis  lite- 
ra^ry  pwr&uits.  At  first  he  hoped  to  be  a 
poet,  but,  at  nineteen,  had  the  sense  and 
good  taste  to  ^ive  over  versifying,  though 
X^  Still  hoped  to  be  a  distinguished  author, 
an^exprcisj^d  himself  assiduously  in  prose 
oompoaition*  While  he  was  pursuing  these 
studies,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  which 
Sad  a^  great  influence  on  all  his  subsequent 
\\i^ — ^it  \i^A8  that  of  Mr.  John  Roget,  a  Ge- 
Beveso.  clergyman,  who  had  been  invited 
over  to  serve  the  French  refugee  chapel 
which  the  Romilly  family  attended.  This 
chapel  had  been  hitherto  an  object  of  dis. 
pisi  to  Rooiilty,  and  'nothing,'  he  thought, 
*  w»s  ever  worse  calculated  to  inspire  the 
mind  of  a  child  with  respect  for  religion  than 
such  a  kind  of  religious  worship — an  un. 
ooutb  room  in  a  dirty  alley — a  few  strange- 
looking  old  women  for  a  congregation,  and 
ft  stammering  and  monotonous  preacher.' 

We  need  not  express  our  opinion  that  the 
Catvanistic  forms  of  worship  are  not  very 
congenial  to  elegant  and  imaginative  minds : 
but  the  povertjr  of  the  ritual,  and,  we  must 
i^dd,  the  narrow  view,  that  confounded  rtli- 
giaf^  with  th^  mean  chapel  and  the  tedious 
mipjater  seem,  to  have  been  peculiarly  un* 
fortunato  in  Romilly 's  case.  His  constitu- 
tional melancholy  would  probably  have  found 
in  the,  habitual  practices  of  early  piety  its 
most  appropriate  remedy — ^but  he  leaves  us 
lo  suppose  that  the  religious  instraction  of 
his  infancy  was  very  scanty,  and  of  his 
youjh^Hitle  or  none.  His  •  father  was,'  he 
tells  ui,  *  verih  religious,  and  read  family 
prayers  every  Su-nday^  but  he  attached  much 
less  ifjfiportance  to  the  forms  of  religion  than 
ike  substance  of  it.^  (vol.  1.  p.  7.)  Tbis 
distinction  between  the  form  and  substance 
of. religion  is  the  common  cant  of  those  who 
Cfi^re  for  neither  t|ie  substance  nor  the  form  ; 
bf^t,  feomilly  goes  further  by  adding,  « the 
eiitUtance  he  Ihoughi  consisted  in  doing  gond 
tp  our  felloW'CreaturesJ*  (ib,)  This  defi- 
mttoBofrf/^'o^  which  would  equally  suit 
toe  case  of  b  benevolent  Turk,  Jew,  or 
even  infidel,  must  be  a  gloss  of  Sir  Samuel'si 
owui  and  never  could  have  been  the  opi- 
i^ion  of  his  good  old  father.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
strange  remark  from  one  who  had  just  i^. 


corded  the  nobie  sacrifices  bis  family  had 
made  for  conscience'  sake.  If  their  sense 
of  the  duties  of  religion  had  been  limited  to 
the  abstract  benevolence  of  ^  doing  good  to 
their  felloto-creaturesj  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  would  have  been  to 
them  wholly  innocuous,  and  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  done  more  good  of  that  kind 
as  gentlumen  on  their  hereditary  estates, 
than  by  seeking  a  painful  and  precarious 
livelihood  as  artisans  in  the  workshops  of 
foreign  countries.  In  fact,  it  would  be  near- 
er the  truth  to  say  that  the  question  at  issue 
between  them  and  the  bigoted  advisers  of 
Louis  XIV.  was — in  the  sense  in  which 
Romilly  uses  the  word—^/brw,  and  nothing 
but  form — the  Protestant  fobh  of 
Christianitt  !  Against  ihalform  the  per- 
secution was  directed  ;  for  that  form  they 
were  content  to  sufier  forfeiture  and  exile  ; 
and  they  would,  we  doubt  not,  have  been 
exceedingly  scandalised  had  they  been  told 
that  their  immediate  descendant  would  so 
misrepresent  and  disparage  their  high  mo- 
tives and  their  sacred  cause  as  to  confound 
Christianity  with  general  benevolence,  and 
to  insinuate  that  the  difference  between  po- 
pery, paganism,  and  the  prolesiaiU  fatth^ 
was  only  a  matter  of  form. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  except  by 

•  reading  family  prayers  on  Sundaif  (the 
day  on  which  public  worship  would  render 
them  the  least  necessary)  Komilly's  father 
gave  his  son  no  ideas  of  religious  tendency  ; 
and  the  first  and  best  channel  of  early  reli- 
gious and  moral  instruction— the  maternal 
lips — seems  to  have  been  altogether  closed« 
Indeed,  his  mother  is  scarcely  mentioned, 
except  to  say  that  her  state  of  health  inca- 
pacitated her  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
education  of  her  children.  We  are  not  told 
the  precise  nature  of  her  disorder,  bui  that  it 
originated  in  *  despair*  at  the  difilcuhies 
which  her  family  raised  to  her  union  with 
Mr.  Romilly, '  which  destroyed  her  health 
and  endangered  her  life,'  and  reduced  her 
to  such  a  state,  as  it  seems,  of  nonentity  in 
her  own  family,  that  her  very  existence  is 
alluded  to  in  only  two  or  three  vague  words ; 
hut  her  name»  her  age,  and  even  her  death 
are  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  Her 
children. 

•  were  broiwht  up  prineipftlly  by  a  kind  and  pioof 
relative  of  here,  a  Mre.  Margaxet  Faoquier  who 
taaght  tbem  to  re«d — ^though  the  booka  were  ill 
cuited  to  their  age-^the  Bibl^  Spectator,  and  Tele- 
machin ;  but  thie  kind  relataoo  having  too  bad 
health  to  attend  them  congtantly,  the  ohief  care 
of  the  children  devolved  on  Mary  Evana  a  female 
servant,  very  ill  qualified  to  give  them  instfuction, 
or  to  cultivate  tiieir  uaderstanding.' — vol.  i.  p.  10. 

Bat  she  was  to  Romilly  *  in  ike  fiaee  of  • 
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flioAi^/  Undef  all  thia  amoolb  and  afico- 
UottatodeacriptioQ  o^  his  early  kistruotof?,  k 
b  but  too  cloar  that  the  poor  ehiki  had  not 
that  deep  aod  gentle  discipline  of  the  heart 
axid  spirit  which  would  ha?a  ailaviat^d-*- 
perhaps  pr«Tooted--4he  viaionary  misaries 
of  his  yeviihf  and  have  atonee  softened  and 
strengthened  bis  mind  for  the  trials  of  the 
world. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Rogal  does  not 
aeem  to  have  at  aU  improved  the  spiritual 
coodition  of  Romiliy,  wiio  praises  *  his  ser- 
mons, composed  with  taste  and  eloquence, 
mnd  delivered  with  great  propriety  and  ani* 
mation,'  but  ao  intimation  is  given  of  any 
ather  effect  than  admiration  of  his  eloquence* 
Mr.  Roget  soon  grew  into  great  intimacy 
wiMt  the  Romilly  ^roily,  which  wa^s  in  177d 
cemented  by  his  union  with  Miss  RomtUy. 
Mr*  Roget  encouraged  and  directed  RomiU 
ly  in  his  studies,  and  no  doubt  contributed 
to  his  future  fortune  and  fame  by  the  fa- 
vourable estimate  which  he  formed  of  his 
talents,  and  the  exciting  confidence  with 
Which  he  predicted  his  success.  But  he 
seems  to  have  done  him  also  a  very  impor- 
tant though  of  course  unintentional  in- 
jury  ;— 

*  Ro|ret  was  an  admirer  of  the  writings  of  his 
•onntryman  Booseeau,  aod  be  made  me- acquainted 
with  tbem.  With  what  astonishment  and  delight 
did  I  first  read  Uiem  !  I  seemed  transported  into 
a  new  world.  His  seducing  eloquence  so  captivat. 
ad  ray  reason  that  I  was  htind  to  all  his  errors.  I 
fanbibed  all  his  doctrines,  adopted  all  his  opinions, 
and  embraced  bis  system  of  morality  witb  the  fer- 
vour  of  a  convert  to  some  new  religion.  That  en- 
thusiasm has  long  since  evaporated  ;  and  though  I 
am  not  even  now  so  cold  and  insensible  as  to  be 
«ble  under  any  circumstances  to  read  his  writings 
with  an  «ven  and  languid  pulse,  and  nmnoistened 
«yes«  yet  I  am  never  tempted  to  exclaim,  A§aio 
€um  Platone  errare^  qudm  cum  alas  vera  nntire, — 
a  motto  which  I  once  serioUitly  inscribed  in  the  first 
page  of  EmiU,^ — vol.  i.  pp.  31,  32. 

We  need  not  say  bow  pernicious  a  guide 
Rofusseau  might  be  to  any  young  man,  but 
ha  would  be  peculiarly  ho  to  one  of  RoroiHy's 
morbid  sensibility  ;  and  though  he  recover- 
ed  from  the  extreme  and  fanatical  enthusiasm 
described  in  the  foregoing  extract,  we  doubt 
whether  he  ever  wholly  escaped  from  the 
imhapi^  influence  of  his  doctrines.  Indeed, 
he  proceeds  to  say— 

*  But  though  the  writings  of  Rousseau  contain 
many  errors  on  the  most  important  subjects,  they 
any  yet  be  read  with  great  advantage.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  writer  so  capable  of  iuspiring  a  voung 
mind  with  an  ardent  luve  of  virtne,  a  fixed  hatred 
of  oppression,  and  a  contempt  for  all  false  glory,  as 
HousMeau ;  and  I  ascribe,  in  a  'i^roat  degree,  to  the 
fnmtional  admiration  of  him,  which  I  once  enter, 
tained,  those  dispositions  of  mind  from  which  I 
have  derived    i^  greatest  happiness  throughout 


Wa  wiH  aa  sooa  baUeiw  that  figa  ciai  be 
^athefed  from  thistles  as  ihat  ^  a  £ve  of  vif- 
iutt  or  any  other  good  or  nobTa  fbelfng  can 
be  inspired  by  that  crazy,  heartless,  and  iio- 
pufe  charlatan.  This,  bowevef ^  waa  writ- 
ten in  1796,  and  we  oanaotdovbt  the  twenty 
subsequent  years  of  his  life  still  further  re- 
duced Romidy's  estimate  of  Rousseau  as  a 
moralist,  though  the  influence  oi  his  poli- 
tical theories  may  have  oontiiHwd  to  the 
last ;  and,  indeed,  we  find  that,  so  late  as 
1818,  Sir  Samuel  says,  in  eulogising  society 
in  Greneva,  that  <  it  had  ail  the  liveliness  of 
French  conversation  without  its  frivolity, 
and  the  good  sense  of  Englaod,  with  a  re- 
fined  liUrary  iaUe  formed  by  an  intimate 
and  familmr  acquatntance  with  the  vrritingfe 
of  EoMteau  and  Voltaire^  to  which  toe  have 
no  prettfuuma'  (vol,  i.  p.  56).  The  ob 
servation  that  the  people  of  Geneva  were 
better  acquainted  with  Rousseau  and  Vol* 
taire^ — the  one  a  native,  the  other  almost  a 
resident,  and  both  writing  in  the  language  of 
the  place — than  England  eauld  pretend  to 
be,  seems  ab:surd  enough,  but  we  more  se-  . 
riously  wonder  that,  in  comparing  the  re- 
spective states  of  society.  Sir  Samuel  Romi- 
ly,  should  have  assigned  such  a  prepondera* 
ting  value  to  a  familiarity  with  the  works  of 
those  two  mischievous,  yet  shallow  sophists. 

There  are  circumstances  in  Sir  Samuel's 
history  that  render  the  state  of  his  mind  on 
the  subject  of  religion  so  important  ^particu* 
larly  as  the  editors  profess  to  publish  this 
work  for  the  purposes  of  *  example  and  tii- 
struetion* — that  we  feel  ourselves  reluctant, 
ly  obliged  to  say  that,  with  our  best  diligence; 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  through- 
out these  volumes — his  own  share  written 
he  says,  for  the  instruction  of  his  children — 
any  distinct  evidence  that  he  waa  a  Chris- 
tian^ though  there  is  abundant  proof  that  he 
was  a  man  of  the  kindest  social  and  domes* 
tic  feelingsS,  and  of  the  purest  morality,  that 
he  believed  in  a  future  state  of  retribution, 
and  had  a  full  and  well-reasoned  conviction 
of  the  existence  and  transcendent  attributes 
of  the  Deity. 

In  his  letter  of  condolence  to  his  sister  on 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  his  own  dearest 
friend  and  a  Christian  minister,  we  find  in- 
deed very  satisfactory  expressions  as  to  the 
justice  and  mercy  of  Grod,  but  no  allusion  to 
what  we  should  have  thought  the  most  na- 
tural topic  of  consolation  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, the  atoning  merits  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  <  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection to  eternal  life  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,* 

He  writes  on  this  melancholy  occasion  to 
Mrs.  Roget  that,  great  as  their  common 
loss  is,  r^  ] 
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•  11111  an  we  not  wfthoot  retaon  to  be'oomoled, 
when  we  refleet  that  thia  iDiafortane  it  oun  alone, 

and  reaches  not  our  dear  friend DiHolution  of 

life  is  nut,  in  truth,  a  misfortunb  to  any  man  who 
hai  lived  well ;  to  him  it  moat  have  been  less  so 
than  to  any  man  I  ever  knew,  for  it  was  always 
present  to  his  mind,  and  his  whole  life  was  a  prepa- 
nttion  for  it.  He  is  now  assuredly  rewarded  for  bis 
virtues  by  that  God  in  whom  he  has  firmly  believ- 
ed, and  he  now  partakes  of  that  immortality  for 
which  he  showed,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life, 
that  he  knew  he  was  created.' — ^voi.  i.  p.  983. 

And  again — 

<  I  rather  consider  what  is  the  amount  of  my  loss, 
and  examine  what  is  real  and  what  imap'nary  in 
the  terrors  of  death.  I  know  that  m^  dear  brother's 
virtues  had  made  him  invulnerable  to  its  sting.  I 
know  that  he  is  immortal,  1  know  that  he  still  hves ; 
and  I  carry  the  idea  so  far  as  to  read  overall  his  former 
letters.  I  think  wiih  myself  he  is  still  only  in  a  foreign 
country, — we  shall  soon  meet  again ;  not  so  soon, 
indeed,  as  we  intended;  but  what  can  be  hite  that  is 
eirenmscribed  by  the  limits  of  life,  and  what  can  be 
disUnt  that  lies  no  farther  than  the  grave  7  I  reflect 
that  my  dear  brother  is  now  more  present  w'th  me 
than  ever,  that  he  looks  down  upon  me  from  Heaven, 
is  the  witness  of  all  my  actions,  knows  all  that 
passes  in  my  mind,  and  sees  the  sincerity  of  my 
affection  for  him :  that  he  will  still  be  the  guardian 
and  director  of  my  conduct ;  and  that,  whenever  I 
am  doubtful  how  to  act,  I  will  consider  how  be 
would  have  acted  in  such  a  situation,  and  I  shall 
then  be  certain  alwsys  to  determine  for  what  is 
just  and  virtuous.' — vol.  i.  pp.  285,  886. 

All  this  is  piously  felt  and  beautifully  ex- 
pressed ;  and  as  familiar  letters,  or  even  an 
autobiography,  are  not  a  confession  of  faith* 
we  should  not  have  looked  for  any  more 
particular  expression  of  his  religious  tenets, 
but  for  his  avowal  of  a  neglected  childhood, 
and  his  eulogies  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire. 
There  is  given,  however,  in  the  3rd  volume 
and  under  the  date  of  1812,  what  the  editors 
call  a  prayer^ — though  it  distinctly  disclaims 
prayer, — hut  which  is  a  thanksgiving,  and,  in 
our  judgment,  rather  too  much  in  the  style 
of  the  Pharisee  in'the  parable. 

•  1813. 
'  Alvigbtv  God !  Creator  of  all  things !  the  source 
of  all  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  virtue,  and  hap- 
piness !  I  bow  down  before  thee — not  to  qffer  up 
prayer^t  for  I  dare  not  presume  to  think  or  hope 
that  thy  most  just,  unerring,  and  supreme  will  can 
be  in  any  degree  influenced  by  any  supplications  of 
mine— nor  to  pour  forth  praises  and  adorations,  for 
I  feel  that  I  am  unworthy  to  offer  them,  but,  in  all 
humility,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  my  own  insigni. 
cance,  to  express  the  thanks  of  a  contented  and 
happy  being,  for  the  innumerable  benefits  which  be 
enjoys.  I  cannot  reflect  that  I  am  a  human  being, 
living  in  civilised  society,  bom  the  member  of  a  free 
state,  the  son  of  virtuous  and  tender  parents,  blest 
with  an  ample  fortune,  endowed  with  faculties 
which  have  enabled  me  to  acquire  that  fortune  my. 
self,  enjoying  a  fair  reputation,  beloved  by  my  rela- 
tions, esteemed  by  my  friends,  thought  well  of  by 
most  of  my  countrymen  to  whom  my  name  is 
known,  united  to  a  kind,  virtoous,  enlightened,  and 
most  affaetionate  wife,  the  COber  of  seven  cbildrea 


j  all  in  perfect  health,  and  all  giving,  by  the  goodness 
of  their  dispositions,  a  ptomise  of  futore  ezoeUanoe, 
and  though  myself  far  advanoed  in  life,  yet  still 
possessed  of  health  and  strength  which  seem  to  af. 
ford  me  the  prospect  of  future  years  of  enjoyment,— 
I  cannot  reflect  on  all  these  things  and  not  express 
my  mtitnde  to  thee,  O  God  !  from  whom  all  this 
good  has  flowed.  I  am  sincerely  gratefhl  for  all 
this  happiness.  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  the  hap- 
piness of  all  those  who  are  most  dear  to  me,  of  my 
beloved  wife,  of  my  sweet  children,  of  my  relations, 
and  of  my  friends. 

*  I  prostrate  myself,  O  Almighty  and  Omniseieiit 
Gpd,  before  thee.  In  endeavouring  to  contemplate 
the  divine  attributes,  I  seek  to  elevate  my  soul  to- 
wards thee  ;  I  seek  to  improve  and  ennoble  my  fa- 
culties, and  to  strengthen  and  quicken  ihv  anionr 
for  the  public  good;  and  I  appear  to  myself  to  rise 
above  my  earthly  existence,  while  I  am  indulging 
the  hope  that  I  may  at  some  time  prove  an  humble 
instrument  in  the  divine  work  of  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  human  happiness.* — ^vol.  iil.  pp.  76,  77. 

This  may  be  a  beautiful  composition, 
though,  to  our  taste,  it  savours  too  much  of 
*  the  pride  that  apes  humility  ;'  but,  as  a  re- 
ligious exercise,  it  is  altogether  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  distinctly  rejects  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  prayer^  nor  does  it  express — but,  on 
thacontrary,  by  the  repudiation  of  prayer^ 
seems  to  disclaim — any  belief  in  the 
Christian  revelation.  It  evinces  gratitude 
for  prosperity — an  easy  duty  ! — but  affords 
no  germ  of  consolation  in  the  trying  day  of 
adversity.  U  dutifully  acknowledges  tlie 
Crtalor,  but  omits — what  hardly  could  hare 
been  omitted  on  such  an  occasion  if  it  were 
felt — any  reliance  on  the  Comforter^  or  any 
hope  in  the  Redeemer.  In  short  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  nothing  which  can  as- 
sure us  that  Romillj  was  more  than  Plato 
(whom  indeed  he  very  strangely  calls,  <  ike 
author  of  ail  the  good  theology  that  ever  exisL 
edf*  i.  179),  or  Cicero,  or  any  other  enlight- 
ened professor  of  natural  religion  might  have 
been.  If  it  be  the  result  of  mere  accident  that 
in  the  papers  and  correspondence  selected 
for  publication  he  did  not  happen  to  express 
his  Christian  convictions^  we  trust  that  in 
another  condition  something  may  be  intr»> 
duced — ^a  line,  a  word  to  clear  uf>  an  obscu* 
rity  which  is  injurious  to  hid  memory,  and 
by  so  prominent  an  example,  detrimental  t« 
the  best  interests  of  mankind,  Conceming 
the  religious  feelings  of  private  or  even  of 
public  men  in  ordinary  circumstances,  ths 
world  has  little  right  to  be  over-inquisitive ; 
but  when  a  character  is  deliberately  pro- 
duced as  a  pattern  of  virtue  and  an  object 
of  imitation,  we  surely  have  a  fair  claim  to 
be  satisfied  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  most 
important  point  of  human  character.  This 
must  be  our  justification — but  we  feel  that 
it  is  an  ample  one — for  the  suggestions 
which  we  have  ventured  to  make  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is  painful  to  us,  and  may  proba 
biy  be  still  more  so  to  others.   aqqJp 
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To  return  to  our  aarradie.  He  had  not 
beeo  long  plodding  in  the  routine  of  the 
Six  Clerks'  office^  when  he  began^hieBy, 
it  seems,  under  the  encoumgement  of  Ro- 
get — to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  higher 
walks  of  the  legal  professioo.  Most  of  his 
friends  thought  it  would  be  an  imprudent 
change ;  his  legacy  from  Mr.  De  la  Haize 
woiild  have  enabled  him  to  purchase  bis 
master's  seat  in  the  office,  and  in  that  situ- 
ation he  would  have  been  secure  of  a 
competent  income  for  life,  without  risk, 
and  with  leisure  enough  to  have  pursued 
his  great  object — literary  fame;  but  his 
legacy  was  in  the  hands  of  his  father,  from 
whom  it  could  not  have  been  withdrawn 
without  great  inconvenience  to  him:  this 
consideration  came  in  aid  of  Roget's  flat- 
tering estimate  of  his  talents  and  of  his  own 
natural  ambition,  and  determined  him  for 
the  bar.  He  mentions  another  motive, 
which  he  probably  thought  characteristic — 
and  so  do  we : — 

•  There  was  another  circumitance,  which,  tboQurh 
a  trifling  one,  I  oarht  to  mention  ;  for  it  certainly 
bad  tome,  though  I  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time 
reeoUect  how  great  an  influence  over  the  jadgnient 
which  I  exercised.  The  works  of  Thomas  had 
fallen  into  my  hands  :  I  had  read  with  admiration 
his  Elogt  of  Daguesseau ;  and  the  career  of  glory, 
which  he  represents  that  illastrious  magistrate  to 
have  mn,  had  excited  to  a  very  gfreat  decree  my 
ardour  and  my  ambition,  and  opened  to  imagina- 
tion new  paths  of  glory.* — ^voL  i.  p.  45. 

This  Thomas  was  such  a  pompous  and 
inflated  manufacturer  of  verbiage  that  Vol- 
taire  used  to  write  the  word  Galimaiias — 
GalUhomas]  and  Romilly's  admiration,  while 
it  shows  how  apt  his  mind  was  to  receive 
the  impulses  of  a  noble  ambition,  proves 
also  how  liable  it  waff"  to  the  influences  of 
that  school  of  French  philosophy  into  which 
his  connexions  and  circumstances  had,  as 
we  think,  unfortunately  thrown  him. 

At  the  age  then  of  twenty*two  he  enter- 
ed  himself  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  under  the  ad- 
vice of  his  late  master  in  the  Six  Clerks' 
office — ^a  better  guide  than  Thomas  or  Rous- 
seau— became  the  pupil  of  a  chancery  drafts- 
man, Mr.  Spranger — af\erwards  a  Master 
in  that  Court.  At  his  house  the  young  stu- 
dent passed  all  his  mornings  and  most  of  his 
evenings,  and  had  access  to  a  very  good 
library,  of  which  he  made  very  good  use. 
Mr.  Spranger  (who,  be  it  observed,  was  a 
Whig)  directed  his  technical  reading,  while 
his  own  taste,  judgment,  and  assiduity  in- 
creased and  perfected  his  other  acquire- 
ments. He  read  history — improved  his 
English  style  by  translating  the  best  classi- 
cal models,  and  his  elocution  by  making 
imaginary  speeches ;  occasionally  he  attend 


ysd  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  used 
himself  to  write,  or  excogitate,  answers  to 
the  speeches  he  heard  there.  That  be  might  * 
lose  no  time,  he  generally  reserved  these 
exercises  for  the  times  of  his  walking  and 
riding,  and  by  practice  oeuld  at  last  think 
these  compositions  as  he  walked  through  the 
most  crowded  streets. 

His  close  application  to  his  studies  proved 
at  last  injurious  to  his  health,  which  other 
causes  also  tempted  to  impair.  The  chief 
of  these  was  the  declining  health  of  Mr*  Ro- 
get,  who  was  attacked  by  a  pulmonar|r.  com- 
plaint, and  ordered  to  try  his  native  air;  hit 
wife  of  course  accompanied  him,  and  her 
distressing  situation,  separated  for  the  first 
time  from  her  family,  in  a  foreign  country, 
amongst  strangers,  and  watching  the  pro* 
gross  of  the  horrible  disease  that  preyed 
upon  her  husband — *  pierced  Romilly  to  the 
heart,  and  the  dread  of  what  she  had  to  un- 
dergo preyed  continually  on  his  mind.'  But 
even  when  Soget  appeared  (o  mend  and  his 
sister's  prospects  brightened,  his  own  health 
was  still  deplorable,  and  bis  physician  ad- 
vised him  to  try  the  waters  of  Barb,  where 
he  accordingly  passed  six  weeks  of  the 
spring  of  1780.  His  description  of  his 
situation  at  this  time  is  painful  and  remark* 
able : — 

•  I  drank  too  mach  of  the  water ;  I  was  advised 
by  an  apothecary  there  to  fry  the  bath :  I  followed 
that  adrice,  but  I  went  into  the  bath  when  it  was 
too  hot,  I  stayed  in  it  too  long,  and  in  a  short  time, 
by  these  various  means,  I  found  myself  in  a  much 
worse  state  than  that  in  which  I  had  !e(t  town. 
The  disorder  in  my  stomach  was  all  I  had  then  to 
complain  of ;  but  now  I  was  disordered  through- 
out my  whole  i>ame.  I  was  incapable  of  walking 
half  a  mile  without  excessive  fatigue.  Any  exer- 
tion either  of  mind  or  body  produced  the  most  dis- 
tressing  palpitation  of  my  heart.  My  nights  were 
sleepless,  my  dajrs  restless  and  agitated.  My  ap- 
prehensions for  the  future  were  the  most  gloomy. 
Having  heard  at  Bath  of  persons  who  had  never 
recovered  from  the  relaxed  and  nervous  habit  into 
which  an  intemperate  use  of  the  hot  bath  had  re. 
duced  them,  I  persuaded  myself  that  such  was  my 
destination.  I  imagined  that  my  whole  life  (and  I 
feared  it  might  be  a  long  one)  would  dragon  in  my 
then  state,  useless  to  all  mankind  and  burdensome 
to  myself ;  and  /  entertained  strong  apprehentiont 
that  my  dUorder  might  end  in  madneMJ' — vol.  i.  pp. 
49.  50. 

Under  the  pressure  of  all  these  real  or 
imaginary  ills  he  returned  to  town,  where 
his  physician,  who  seems  to  have  seen  that 
the  disease  was  of  the  mind  rather  than  of 
the  body,  and  who  had  probably  sent  him 
to  Bath  rather  for  diversion  than  for  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  waters,  now  ad. 
vised  the  cold  bath,  the  chalybeate  waters  of 
Islington,  and  the  relinquishment  of  all 
study.  *  This  last  recommendation,'  adds 
Romilly,  *  was  unnecessary,  for  my  constant 
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I  and  MiemneM  inaAs  k  impMsi 
ble  for  me  to  fix  my  Mteotiod  to  anything.' 

He  was  growing  better  when  the  riots  in 
London  broke  out  and  *  obliged  hmi  to  on- 
dereo  bodily  fatiguee,  which  threw  him  baek 
agaMt  and  left  him  in  a  very  deflosable 
slatOb'  The  riots  we  know  lasted  but  three 
days  ;  and  the  *  bodifp  fatigues*  which  had 
BO  *  depk>rable'  an  efft«l  were  no  more  than 
that,  when  the  members  of  the  several  inns 
of  court  armed  themb-elves  in  their  own  de- 
fencoi  Romilly, '  was  for  one  whole  might  un- 
der arms,  and  stood  sentinel  for  eeeeral  homre 
at  the  gate  in  Hoiboro  !* 

*  This  fatigue/  which  to  any  other  man 
would  have  been  nothing  at  all, '  threw  him/ 
he  tells  us, '  back  into  a  worse  state  of  health 
than  ever — he  was  so  relaxed  he  couM 
hardly  stand — ^his  nights  were  restless ;  and 
if  the  continual  agitation  of  his  fibres  had 
allowed  him  to  sleep,  the  pulsation  of  his 
heart,  which  was  continually  sensible  to  him, 
and  which  was  vieibie  through  his  clothes 
when  he  was  dressed,  would  have  prevented 
him.  He  felt  so  sensibly  and  so  disagree- 
ably e^ury  change  of  the  weather,  that  he 
continued  possessed  with  the  idea  that  his 
health  was  irrecoverably  lost — that  for  the 
rest  of  his  days  he  should  be  a  wretched 
valetudinarian,  and  that  the  bright  prospects 
of  success  in  his  profession,  in  which  be  had 
sometimes  indulged,  were  shut  out  from  him- 
for  ever.*     (vol.  i.  p.  62.) 

This  pitable  state  of  mind  and  body  seems 
to  have  continued  for  a  couple  of  years, 
when  a  circumstance  occurred  which,  by 
operating  an  almost  immediate  amendment, 
proved,  we  think,  what  might  already  have 
been  presumed,  that  his  malady  was  really 
hypochondriacal.  Roget's  health,  though 
somewhat  improved,  left  no  great  hope  of 
his  t)eing  soon  able  to  resume  his  duty  in 
England,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  natu- 
rally anxious  for  the  presence  of  their  infant 
boy  (the  present  Dr.  Roget),  who,  when  they 
undertook  their  sad  journey,  had  been  left 
with  his  grandfather ;  and  as  the  child  and 
his  nursemaid  could  not  be  trusted  unaccom- 
panied, on  so  long  a  journey,  it  was  settled 
that  Romilly  should  escort  them  to  Geneva. 
He  had  never  been  abroad,  and  the  novelty 
and  variety  of  the  objects  which  surprised 
and  amused  him  were,  we  have  no  doubt, 
the  immediate  cause  of  a  simultaneous  im- 
provement  in  his  health — ihough,  like  most 
other  hypochondriacs,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  seen  very  clearly  either  the  true  na- 
ture of  his  disorder  or  the  efficacy  of  diver- 
sion  as  a  remedy.  He  travelled  with  a  voi- 
turier,  having  half  a  dozen  companions,  and 
accomplished  about  forty  miles  a-day — 
through  Flanders,  Alsace,  and  Lorraine — to 


lAoaaMio^  lirhoieito  IbDnd  Boget  to  batter 
health  tha»  ha  expected,  aiid  paused  aix 
weeks  of  high  enjoymem  htm  the  subfitile 
seane  wkioli  snnroiraded  him,  the  interest- 
ing society  into  whM  he  was  iiMrodiiced^ 
and  above  all,  the  afllbetionato,  tntelloctwil, 
and  inspiring  con? emation  ef  Hctget. 

*  His  rrieiuUbip  fos  lae,  sni  the  favowabls  9p^ 
nioD  he  had  entertained  of  my  talenta,  had  been 
greatly  increased  bj  absence,  and  by  the  DUmeroiis 
and  long  tetten  which  had,  during  that  abeeDce. 
between  "' 


ua.  My  ■Qceesa  at  the  bar  her 
considered  at  certain  ^  and,  knowJog  what  thal^ 
success  leads  to  in  England,  he  spoke  of  my  Aitnra 
destination,,  with  a  degree  of  exultation  and  entha- 
slaMtt  which  rekiadlM  those  hopes  that  had  for 
sone  time  been  nearly  eatingQiahed  hi  my  rnkid^ 
The  recoUectaon  •£  one  of  these  eooTersstiona^ 
which  took  place  as  we  wen  walking  upon  the  teK. 
race  of  his  garden  one  fine  summer  night,  when 
not  a  cloud  appeared  upon  the  atmosphere  to  inter, 
cepi  the  effblgisnce  of  the  stars  scattered  over 
every  part  of  the  heavens,  ban  since,  a  thoosand 
times  occarred  to  merand  is  now  aaiittsh  iajnj 
memory  ss  if  it  had  been  an  event  of  yesterday.'— 
vol.  i.  pp.  54,  55. 

It  was  the  same  scene  that  warmed  the 
philosophic  phlegm  of  Gibbon  in  that  beau* 
tifui  and  welUknown  passage  of  his  Memotnii 
which  wants,  however,  the  sublimer  touch 
which  Rorailly's  reveience  for  the  Divine 
author  of  those  beauties  gives  to  hia  da* 
scriptioa*  ^ 

•  The  situation  was  mie  of  the  most  beentiftil  that 
imagination  could  paint.  It  was  about  a  mile  from 
X^iusanne,  and  at  a  considerable  eminence  abors 
itn  commanding  a  most  extensive  view  of  thai 
enchanting  country,  with  the  lake  of  Geneva 
stretching  out  to  its  whole  extent,  and  l>ounded  by 
the  lofty  and  rude  mountains  of  Savoy.  Never  coold 
there  be  a  clearer  refntation  of  the  common  saying, 
that  the  most  beaatifnl  objects  by  familiarity  tim 
upon  the  sight,  than  what  I  here  experienced.  The 
window  of  my  room  commanded  this  sublime  pros, 
pect !  every  day  I  gazed  upon  it  with  fresh  rapture ; 
and  the  last  time  that  I  beheld  it,  its  beauty  kindled 
in  me  the  same  pious  admiration  as  the  first.'-^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  56. 

In  Geneva  he  passed  a  month  just  in  the 
height  of  those  political  contests  which  end- 
ed so  fatally  for  that  republic,  and  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  remarkable  men 
who  figured  in  those  scenes,  and  who  after- 
wards became  better  known  by  their  parti- 
cipation in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  French 
revolution — Claviere,  the  Girondin  minister 
of  finance,  '  possessed  of  unbounded  ambi- 
tion, though  wholly  deficient  in  courage  to 
gratify  it,'  and  Duroveray,  formerly  attor- 
ney-general  of  the  little  republic,  but  subse- 
quently better  known  as  the  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  Mirabeau.  Here  too  began  Ro- 
milly's  long  and  uninterrupted  friendship 
with  Etienne  Dumont,  then  a  young  man 
studying  for  the  Churchy  to^^hkh  ha  was 
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soon  after  admitted,  bat  who  subseqaently 
became  associated  with  Duroveray  in  the 
political  labours  of  Mirabeau,  and  still  later 
was  well  known  and  admired  in  London  so. 
ciety  for  many  brilliant  and  estimable  quali- 
ties-— particularly  his  conversational  talents 
— but  who  wasted  his  great  abilities  and  the 
long  evening  of  his  life  in  the  vain  labour  of 
endeavouring  to  translate  into  intelligible 
language,  and  to  reduce  to  something  like 
practical  ability,  the  barbarous  jargon  and 
wild  theories  of  Jeremy  Bentham.* 

From  this  interesting  scene  and  intellec* 
tual  society,  Romilly  returned  by  the  Dau. 
phiny  Alps  and  Lyons  to  Paris,  where  he 
made,  no  doubt  by  introduction  from  his  Ge- 
nevese  friends,  some  valuable  and  some  re- 
markable acquaintances.  Amongst  the 
former  were  a  literary  watchmaker — a  Ge* 
nevese  by  birth,  but  settled  in  Paris— of  his 
own  name,  though  not,  Sir  Samuel  tells  us, 
of  the  same  family — and  a  M.  and  Madame 
Deiessert,  also  of  Genevese  extraction,  and 
their  daughter  subsequently  married  to  M* 
Gautier,  likewise  a  Genevese.  Madame 
Deiessert  was,  as  long  as  Kousseau  saw 
anybody,  one  of  his  best  friends,  and  to  her 
were  addressed  his  *  Letters  on  Botany.' 
With  these  ladies,  and  especially  the  young- 
er, Romilly  afterwards  kept  up  a  pretty  con* 
stant  correspondence— and  many  of  their 
mutual  letters  are  given  in  the  second 
volume  ;  but  why,  after  being  named  at  full 
length  in  the  Memoirs,  they  are  designated 
in  the  correspondence  only  under  tho  initials 

of  D and  G         ,  we  cannot  divine. 

Old  Romilly  the  watchmaker,  as  well  as 
his  son — who  had  been  elected  minister  of 
one  of  the  French  Protestant  churches  in 
London,  bui  was  driven  by  ill  health  back 
to  Geneva — were  contributors  to  the  Eney" 
chp^die.  All  the  articles  on  Watchmaking 
in  that  work  were  his  father's,  and  two  ar- 
ticles on  Toleration  and  Virtue^  which  made 
a  good  deal  of  noise,  were  by  the  son.  They 
also  were  great  friends  of  Rousseau ;  whose 
influence  seems  somehow— not  we  suppose 
by  mere  accident — to  have  reached  Romilly 
from  all  directions.  This  cx>nnezion  with 
the  Encyclopedic  naturally  brought  the  Pa- 
rtsian  Romillys  into  contact  with  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  and  the  other  philasopkeSf  to 
whom  they  introduced  their  English  name- 
sake. 

*  D*  Alembert  was  in  a  very  infirm  itate  of  health. 


«  Dumont's  aharo  in  Bentham'a  works  was  so 
considerable,  that  when  one  of  them  was  in  the 
press,  Bentham  told  Romilly  that  *  he  was  very 
impatient  to  see  the  book  because  he  had  a  great 
enriosity  to  know  what  his  own  opinions  were  on 
the  aofcject.*— vol.  ii.  p.  75. 
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and  not  disposed  to  enter  moeh  fnto  conversation 
with  a  P<BrBon  so  shy  and  so  unused  to  society  as  I 
was.  Diderot,  on  the  contrary,  was  all  warmth 
and  eagemoss,  and  Ulked  to  me  with  as  little  re. 
serve  as  if  I  had  been  long  and  intimately  acquaint, 
ed  with  him.  Rouseean,  politics,  and  religion  were 
the  principal  topics  of  his  conversation.  The  Con* 
fe»9wna  of  Rousseau,  were  at  that  time,  expected 
shortly  to  appear ;  and  it  was  manifest,  from  the 
bitterness  with  which  Diderot  spoke  of  the  work 
and  of  Its  author,  that  he  dreaded  iu  appearance. 
On  the  subject  of  religion  he  made  no  disguise ;  or 
rather  he  was  ostentatious  of  a  total  disboCef  in  the 
existence  of  a  God.  He  talked  very  eagerly  upon 
politics,  and  inveighed  with  great  warmth  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  French  goyemment'i-^ol.  i. 
pp.  63,  64. 

But  Romilly's  good  sense  and  strong  feel« 
ing  of,  at  least,  natural  religion  was  shock- 
ed at  the  barefaced  atheism  of  these  soi  du 
sant  philosophers;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ro* 
get,  he  states  his  abhorrence  of  their  opini- 
ons, and  particularly  of  their  pretended 
zeal  for  *  toleration,'  with  a  force  and  truth, 
which,  long  as  the  passage  is,  it  is  due  to 
Romilly  to  extract 

'  You  ask  what  I  think  of  Diderot.  I  did  not 
suppose  you  would  have  thought  that  question  ne- 
cesaary,  when  you  had  read  the  account  of  my 
visit.  With  respect  to  the  atheists  of  Paris,  among 
honest  men  there  can  hardly  bo  two  opinions.  A 
man  must  be  grossly  stupid  who  can  entertain  such 
pernicious  notions  on  subjects  of  the  highest  Im. 
portance  without  strictly  examining  them :  and 
much  is  he  to  be  pitied  if,  after  examination,  he  stUl 
retains  them  ;  but  if,  without  examination  of  them, 
and  uncertain  of  their  truth,  though  certain  of  their 
faul  consequences,  he  industriously  propagates 
them  among  mankind,  one  loses  all  compassion  fer 

like  a  m 


him  in  abhorrence  of  his  guilt  He  is  1 
infected  with  some  deadly  contagious  disease,  for 
whom  one*s  heart  bleeds  while  he  submits  in  se. 
erecy  to  his  fate ;  but  when  one  sees  him  running 
in  the  midst  of  a  multitude,  with  the  infernal  de. 
sign  of  communicating  the  pestilence  to  his  fellow, 
creatures,  indignation  and  horror  take  the  place  of 
pity.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  pronounce  what  is 
the  extent  of  Diderot's  and  D'Alombert*s  learning 
and  capacity ;  but,  without  an  over-fond  opinion  of 
myself,  I  may  judge  of  the  subordinate  atheists, 
the  mob  of  the  Republic  of  Letten,  the  Plebecuk 
who  have  no  opinions  but  what  those  their  arbitrary 
tribunes  dictate  to  them  ;  and  in  these  I  have  gen. 
erally  found  the  grossest  ignorance.  The  cause  of 
modem  atheism,  I  believe,  that  of  the  atheism  of 
antiquity  as  Plato  represents  it,  is  the  most  dreadful 
ignorance,  disguised  under  the  name  of  the  sub. 
limest  wisdom.  You  do  well  to  sav  that  Plato  does 
not  favour  their  opinions,  f  fear  tnese  self^rected 
idols  of  modem  philosophy,  had  they  been  bom 
among  the  philoaophicai  magnates,  would  have 
been  but  outcasts  and  exiles ;  ror,  if  you  have  read 
Plato  lately,  yon  will  remember  that  among  his 
laws,  some  were  to  be  enacted  for  maintaining  an 
uniformity  of  language  in  raatten  of  religion  in  all 
times  and  places,  in  ul  writings  and  oonveraatioiiB ; 
others  for  obliging  all  men  to  worship  the  gods  wiUi 
the  same  ceremonies,  and  to  prohibit  all  private 
sacrifices ;  others,  again,  for  inflicting  the  severest 
punishments  on  anv.who  should  dare  maintain  that 
the  wicked  can  be  happy,  or  that  the  useAil  can  be 
I  distingnbhed  fiom  the  just    So  totajlj  does    ' 
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anUiofity  of  the  anekntfl,  on  wbich  the  advoo&tes 
for  anbuunded  tolcralion  build  bo  much,  upon 
occasion  fall  thoin.*— vol.  i.  p.  193, 199. 

la  the  same,  or  rather  in  a  still  better 
spirit,  are  some  observations  suggested  to 
him  by  two  allegoricil  monuments  from  the 
hand  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Houdon, 
which  he  had  seen,  and  as  mere  works  of 
arty  admired,  at  Paris. 

'  In  both  tbefo  monuments  tho  thought  is  noble, 
but  they  both  leave  in  the  mind  a  sentiment  of  de- 
spair; and  such  is  the  effect  of  what,  at  Pans,  is 
ealled  Philosophy ;  they  boast  that  it  has  made  men 
wiser ;  I  am  sure  it  has  not  made  them  happier 
than  they  were  before.  I  must  confess  that  I  regret 
those  times  when  Relig^ion  gave  awful  leiwons  from 
the  graves  of  the  dead  ;  when  she  appeared,  as  on 
the  tomb  of  Richelieu,  mitigattr:g  the  pangs  of 
death  ;  when  the  dead  were  seen  rising  from  their 

S}ulchres,  as  in  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  Rou- 
iac,  and  the  proud  monuments  of  human  grandeur 
mouldering  away  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet.* 
—vol.  i.  p-  196, 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  surprised  and 
shocked,  that  the  pen  which  traced  th^se 
excellent  observaiiuns  should,  in  the  same 
page,  deviate  into  such  gratuitous  irreverence 
as  to  say,  in  speakinf^  of  the  chances  of  a 
political  writer  being  sent  to  the  Bastite — 
(where,  however,  he  was  not  sent) — that  *lo 
write  against  a  minister  is,  in  the  religion  of 
government  —  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghosif*  As  the  editors  have  omitted  sonoe 
passages  of  the  original  paper.«,  we  wonder 
and  regret  that  they  did  not  expunge  this  of- 
fensive and  stupid  efTort  at  jocularity. 

On  his  return  to  London  Rom  illy  pursued 
his  studies  with  great  assiduity,  and  part  leu- 
larly — what  was  to  him  an  important  branch 
of  study — his  attention  to  the  proceedings  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  to  the  gener- 
al course  of  domestic  affairs,  which  he  re- 
{»orted  to  Roget  and  his  sister,  in  a  series  of 
etters  which  give  a  very  fair  and  very  clear 
view  of  the  politics  of  the  passing  day.  *J'he 
Riots — the  Peace — the  accession  of  Mr. 
Pitt  to  power — are  nil  detailed  wiih  justice 
and  impartiality.  His  disapprobation  of  the 
unprincipled  and  factious  conduct  of  Fox  is 
unreservedly  expressed  and  his  strongest  po- 
litical  partiality  seems  at  this  period  to  have 
been  towards  Pitt,  whose  courage  and  inte- 
griiy  appear  to  have  excited  the  generous  en- 
thusiasm of  Romilly,  even  more  than  his  ex- 
traordinary eloquence ;  though  that  also  is 
glowingly  described. 

We  find  that,  even  at  this  early  period, 
Romilly 's  thought  were  employed  on  that 
reform  of  our  criminal  law  which  so  many 
years  afterwards  he  made  the  chief  object 
of  his  parliamentary  exertions :  and  in  the 
present  state  of  the  question  os  to  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death,  the 


following  observatioas  are  sUlI  worthy  of 
attention : — 

*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  [Roget]  for  giving 
nie  your  sentimenis  on  the  question,  whether  any 
crime  ought  to  be  punished  with  death  The  obw 
jection  you  make  to  the  pnoishment  of  death, 
founded  on  the  errors  of  humaa  tribunals  and  the 
impossibility  of  having  absolute  demonstration  of 
the  guilt  of  a  criminal,  strikes  me  more  forcibly 
than  any  argnment  I  have  ever  before  heard  on  the 
same  side  of  the  question.  I  confess,  however, 
that  to  myself  it  seems  absolutely  impossible,  even 
if  it  were  to  be  wished  (of  which  I  am  uot  quite 
sure),  to  omit  death  in  ihc  catalogue  of  human 
punishments  ;  for  if  the  criminal  will  not  submit  to 
the  punishment  inflieted  on  him,  if  he  escapes  from 
his  prison,  he  refuses  to  perform  the  labour  pre- 
scribed  to  him,  or  commits  new  crimes,  he  must, 
at  lasl,  be  punished  with  death.  So  it  it  is,  at  least, 
in  the  *•  Utopia"  of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and  it  is  a 
very  melancholy  reflection,  that  some  of  the  miser- 
able victims  of  that  excellent  philosopher's  compas. 
sion  might,  if  his  visions  had  ever  been  realised, 
have  suffered  years  of  miserable  servitude  in  addi. 
tion  to  the  punishment  of  death,  which  would  at 
last  be  inflicted  on  them  as  the  consequence  of 
crimes  which  they  had  been  provoked  to  commit. 
One  reason  why  I  cannot  think  that  death  ought 
so  carefully  to  be  avoided  among  human  punish- 
ments is,  that  I  do  not  think  death  the  greatest  of 
evils.  Beccaria  and  his  disctplen  confess  that  it  is 
not,  and  recommend  other  punishmenta  as  beiog 
more  severe  and  efiectual,  forgetting,  undoubtedly, 
that  if  human  tribunals  have  a  right  to  inflict  a 
Rcverer  punishment  than  death,  they  must  have  a 
right  to  inflict  death  itself.*— Vol.  i.  p.  27a 

He  adds,  however,  in  strict  consistency 
with  his  future  parliamentary  efforts  : — 

*  Tou  will  not,  I  hope,  conclude  from  all  this 
that  I  aiA  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  penal  codes 
that  now  subsist  in  Europe,  and  particularly  with 
that  in  mv  own  country,  where  theft  (pilfering  it 
should  rather  be  called),  forgery,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  the  Crimen  falsi  are  punished  with  death. 
The  laws  of  our  country  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be 
written  in  blood ;  and  we  may  almost  apply  to 
ourselves  tho  words  of  Montaigne,  **  II  n*est  si 
homme  do  bien  qu*il  mettc  k  Texamen  des  loU 
toutes  ses  actions  et  pens^es,  qui  ne  soit  pendable 
dix  fois  en  sa  vie."  *  Vol.  i.  p.  279. 

We  entirely  assent  to  what  we  understand 
to  have  been  the  principle  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  that  the  extreme  jmni^hment  should 
be  reserved  for  extreme  offences^  but  that 
it  would  not  be  safe,  nor  ultimately  possible^ 
to  abrogate  it  altogether.  We  also  entirely 
approve  the  reforms  that  have  been  already 
made  in  this  important  matter;  and  it  is  due 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  to 
award  to  him  the  first  and  foremost  merit  in 
these  salutary  improvements.  We  say 
salutary — because,  although  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  new  system  of  secondary 
punishments  has  been  more  successful  than 
the  old  one,  in  the  repression  of  crime — the 
experiment  had  become,  from  many  rea- 
sons, expedient,  and  must  evenli|ally  lead  to 
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mlntary  results.  Bat  we  must  observe,  in 
detoce  or  rather  in  explanation  of  ttie  poli- 
cy that  delayed  for  so  many  years  the  ac- 
compHshmenl  of  his  object — that,  though  it 
may  be  true  in  abstract  morals,  that  what  is 
right  to-day  roust  liave  been  right  yesterday, 
it  is  by  no  means  equally  true  in  legislation: 
— for  morals  have  a  divine  standard,  but 
legislation  must  be  influenced  by  the  vary- 
ing opinions  of  mankind,  and  that  which  is 
found  to  be  beneficial  when  the  public  mind 
has  been  prepared,  and,  as  it  were,  disci- 
plined for  the  change,  might,  if  too  hastily 
forced  forward  on  mere  abstract  principles, 
have  produced  a  very  contrary  eflfect,  and 
even  retrograded,  if  we  may  so  use  the  word, 
the  desired  result. 

On  the  question  of  the  general  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  death,  we  have  further 
to  make  an  observation  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard,  but  which  seems 
to  us  very  important.  The  main  argument 
for  the  total  abrogation  of  capital  ex^'cution:! 
—and  it  is  at  first  sight  a  powerful  one— is 
their  inefficacy — pockets  are  picked  under 
the  gallows,  and  the  spectators  of  the  most 
appalling  punishments  have  been  known  to 
pass  from  the  awful  scene  iA  retribution  to 
the  commission  of  similar  crimes.  This  is 
an  indubitable  ^ct,  and  a  plausible  argument ; 
but  it  will  be  seen,  on  a  little  reflection,  that 
it  is  in  principle  an  argument  d  fortiori 
against  any  punishment  at  all — for  pockets 
would  be  equally  picked  in  a  crowd  assem- 
bled to  see  a  public  whipping,  and  persons 
just  discharged  from  prison  have  been 
known  to  be  apprehended  within  an  hour 
for  a  repetition  of  their  offence. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  important  con- 
sideration. There  are  no  doubt  minds  so 
depraved  and  brutalised  as  not  to  be  deter- 
red by  what  are  to  ordinary  men  the  most 
awful  examples,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
frequency  of  public  executions  may  addi- 
tionally  harden  hearts  of  that  character. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  who  can  venture  to 
say  on  what  incalculable  numbers  the  terror 
of  death  does  powerfully  and  eOfectually 
operate?  A  comparatively  few  may  be 
callous  to  such  examples — just  as  we  see 
every  day  that  suicides  are  committed  on 
the  most  trivial  causes,  and  that  persons, 
not  otherwise  exhibiting  marks  of  insanity, 
will  court  death  for  the  more  sake  of  noto. 
riety ;  but  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  great 
meases  of  mankind  are  influenced  by  the 
terrors  of  death  ?  and  who  can  contemplate 
without  awe  the  results  which  may  follow 
the  annihilation  of  that  first  and  last  and 
strongest  principle  of  human  conduct  ?  To 
this  general  suggestion  we  beg  leave  to  add 


one  word  on  the  bill  lately  introduced  by 
Mr.  Fi'zroy  Kelly. 

We  were  exceedingly  surprised  that  the 
principle  of  generalising — which,  in  'the 
diversity  of  human  nature,  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce anomaly— should  have  rendered 
that  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  re- 
luctant  to  admit  exceptions  even  in  the  xBases 
of  murder  and  of  high  treason  ;  but  we  are 
still  more  surprised  that  the  case  of  rape 
was  not  added  as  a  third  exception.*  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  suspicions  to  which 
many  accusations  of  this  class  are  liable, 
and  we  do  not  quarrel  with  the  almost  ex- 
treme reluctance  of  judges  and  juries  to  con- 
vict in  cases  which,  in  general,  rest  on  the 
evidence  of  a  single  person^  and  that  a  per. 
son  liable  to  the  strongest  interests  and  influ- 
ences that  can  warp  human  testimony.  Of 
such  dubious  cases  we  do  not  speak,  and  in 
practice,  we  venture  to  assert  that  they  are 
safely  intrusted  to  the  jealous  discretion  of 
the  jury  and  the  judge — but  for  cases  of  real 
and  indubitable  violation,  where  what  is  lost 
is  more  precious  to  the  individual  and  more 
important  to  society  than  life  itself — which, 
in  certain  cases«  must  involve  husbands  and 
children  in  irremediable  and  unredeemable 
misery — we  do  say  that  against  such  a  crime 
being,  in  its  immediate  motives  stronger 
and  in  its  consequences  more  frightful  than 
murder — an  equal  protection  should  be 
given.  It  would  speak  litile  for  the  feelings 
or  the  morals  of  a  society  where  the  honour 
and  purity  of  women  should  be  guarded  un- 
der no  higher  sanction  than  a  spoon  or  a 
$nufl*box.  For  our  own  parts,  considering 
the  peculiar  character  of  this  ofl*ence,  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  the  temptatioHf 
and  the  consequent  misery  of  the  victim,  we 
think  that  the  instinctive  impulse  to  the  crime 
can  only  be  repressed  by  the  scarcely 
stronger  instinct  of  the  fear  of  death,  and 
we  should — even  though  capital  punishment 
were  to  be  remitted  in  the  cases  of  treason 
and  murder — still  maintain  it  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  sanctuary  of  all  human  happi- 
ness and  honour — female  purity.  It  is  not, 
we  suppose,  in  these  days  that  we  shall  be 
told  that  this  is  a  misfortune  against  which 
protection  should  be  less  effective,  because 
women  of  the  upper  classes  are  less  expos- 
ed to  it — the  truth  is,  that  no  one  can  tell 
how  far  comparative  impunity  might  spread 
a  crime  of  this  very  peculiar  nature  ;  and, 
at  all  events,  ^efeel  that  the  moral  degra- 
dation implied  by  such  an  indifference  to 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  believe,  in  hii  speech  on 
the  bill  sugffeited  that  rap€  and  enon  abovld  be 
alio  excepted. 
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the  female  character  might  ultunately  ex- 
tend a  baneful  influence  through  the  whole 
system  of  aociety. 

On  Romillv's  return  to  England  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Morning  Chronicle  some  ac- 
count  of  the  troubles  of  Geneva,  which  he 
had  written  on  the  spot;  he  also*  resumed 
his  studies  with,  great  aidour,'  and  we  hear 
little  more  of  the  incurahU  malady  to  which 
a  few  months  before,  he  had  fancied  himself 
doomed. 

About  this  time  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  a  young  man  of  his  own  age 
and  pursuits,  John  Baynes,  a  native  of  York- 
shire, who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  whose 

•  gfe»t  tftlflntfl,  sod  learaingf  as  a  elaisical  aeholar, 
4UI  an  English  antiquary,  and  as  a  profoand  lawyer, 
inuBt,  if  he  had  lived,  have  raised  him  to  very  great 
eminence  in  hie  profession  ;  though  his  honett  and 
independent  spirit  would,  probably,  to  him  have 
harr^  all  aeeea  to  it9  kigkeet  o^««.»— vol.  i.  p.  66. 

We  take  care  to  notice  as  we  proceed, 
though  we  do  not  at  the  moment  comment 
upon  them,  the  several  circumstances  which 
appear  to  us  to  have  cuntributed  to  form  Ro- 
milly's  character,  and  to  determine  his  po. 
litical  bias  ;  and  we  do  so,  both  because  we 
think  that  such  a  development  of  character 
is  the  first  use  of  biosraphy,  and  because  it 
is  but  justice  to  Komilly  himself  to  show  how 
early  and  how   disinterestedly  he  adopted 
those  principles  which  he  afler wards  as  a 
public  man  pushed  to  an  extreme  of  bitter- 
ness that  looked  like  mere  faction,  but  ought, 
in  fact,  to  be  rather  considered  as  an  ezacer. 
bated  consistencv  in  his  early  opinions.  We 
infer  from  Romilly's  eulogium  on   Baynes, 
as  well  as  from  other  circumstances,  that  he 
too  was  a  Whig,  and  we  have  reason  to 
fear,  somewhat  of  a  sceptic  ;  and  the  close 
and  affectionate  intimacy  which  grew  up  be 
tween  them  no  doubt  confirmed  their  origi- 
nal propensities.     The  passage  itself  affords 
an  instance  of  the  blind  violence  and  injus- 
tice into  which  Romilly,  after  he  had  enlist- 
ed in   political   party,  permitted  himself  to 
fall.     The  passage  was  written  in  1817,  when 
Romilly  was  an  ex-Solicitor-General  ;  but 
it  refers  to  1783,  a   period  when  both  he 
and  Baynes  were  obscure  students.     What 
pretence  or  even  colour  of  pretence,  could 
he  have  for  asserting    that  an  honest  and 
independent  spirit  would  probably  have  bar. 
red  all  access  to  the  higher  offices  of  the 
law  t     It  has  long  been  the  ad  captandum 
cant  of  the  Whigs  to  deny  the  qualities  of 
honesty  and  independence  to  any  one  who 
happens  to  be  of  a  different  line  of  politics  ; 
but  that  Romilly  should  have  deliberately 
registered  such  a  calumny  in  an  autobiogra- 
phy is  very  extraordinary,  and   not  very 
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creditable,  wheo,  between  the  time  about 
which  and  that  at  which  he  vm»  writing,  he 
had  seen  the  highest  offices  of  the  law  filled 
by  such  men  aa  Eyre,  Thurlow,  Grant,  EU 
lenborough,   Mansfield,  Erskioe— bis  own 
Whig  colleague  Pigot— and  A»«je//.      He 
would,  no  doubt,    in  the  blindness  of  his 
prejudice,  have  denied  to  Arden,  to  Wed- 
derburn,  to  Kenyon,  to  Perceval,  to  Mit« 
ford,  to  Gifford,'to  Leach,  to  Garrow,  to 
Piuroer,  to    Gibbs,  to   Abbott,  to  Eldon, 
the  character  oihonesl  and  independentf  be- 
cause they  were  promoted  by  a  party  which 
he  happened  to  oppose ;  but  we  ask,  did  hie 
own  •  honesty  and  independence'    prevent 
the  bishop  of  Durham — the  excellent  and 
generous   Barrington — from  making   him, 
without  solicitation,  nay,  with  no  acquaint- 
ance but  with  his  publk;  character— Chan- 
cellor of  his  diocese  ;  one  of  the  most  hon- 
ourable distinctions  of  the  profession  1 — did 
they  hinder  his  being  actually  made  Solici- 
tor-General, and  aspiring,  with  a  well-justi- 
fied  confidence,  (o  the  Great  Seal  t    We 
think   we  may  defy  the  production  of  any 
proof  of  party  dishonesty  and  dependence 
against  any  man  filling  a  high  ofiice  in  the 
law,  between  1763  and   1813,  so  strong  as 
this    flagrant  instance  of  party  prejudice, 
thus  solemnly  registered  by  Romilly  against 
himself. 

Romilly  and  Baynes  formed  a  little  so- 
ciety for  their  mutual  improvement  in  the 
classics  and  in  law,  to  which  they  admitted 
but  two  other  friends.  One  argued  on  each 
side  as  counsel,  the  other  two  acted  the  part 
of  judges,  and  gave  their  reasons  for  tbeir 
decisions,  an  exercise,  he  adds,  *  which  was 
certainly  very  useful  to  them  all.'  No 
doubt  the  two  persons  thus  exclusively  se- 
lected by  Romilly  and  Baynes  were,  like 
themselves,  *  honest  and  independent:'  but, 
after  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted  from 
the  same  page,  our  readers  will  smile  at 
finding  that  these  two  selected  persons  were 
Christian,  afterwards  elected,  in  spite  of  his 
*  honesty  and  independence,'  Vinerian  Pro- 
fessor, by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
Holroyd,  made — in  spite  of  the  same  dis- 
qualifying merits,  and  a  spice  of  whiggery 
into  the  bargain — a  judge  by  tdat  ultra 
Tory,  Lord  Liverpool. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  Easter,  1783, 
that  Romilly  was  called  to  the  bar ;  and  he 
had  intended  to  have  gone  the  ensuing  cir* 
cuit,  but  unfortunately  about  this  very  time 
Mr.  Roget's  illness  took  a  fatal  turn,  and 
Mrs.  Roget  was  lefla  young  and  most  af. 
flicted  widow,  with  two  infant  children  in  a 
foreign  land.  Romilly,  exceedingly  affected 
by  the  loss  of  his  friend,  felt  it  a  mournful 
but  indispensable  duty  to  escort  his  sister 
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back  to  England,  and  aecordii^Iy  set  out 
for  Lausanne,  accompanied  by  Baynes  as 
far  as  Paris,  where  he  stopped  but  a  few 
days,  in  which  he  renewed  his  former  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Romillys  and  Delesserts, 
and  was  introduced  by  Baynes  to  Franklin, 
then  in  the  plenitude  of  his  fame,  from  the 
recent  independence  of  America : — 

*  Dr.  Franklin  was  indulgent  enough  to  converae 
a  good  deal  with  us,  whom  he  observed  to  be  young 
men  very  desirous  of  improving  by  his  conversa- 
tion. Of  all  the  celebrated  persons  whom  in  my 
life  I  have  chanced  to  see.  Dr.  Franklm,  both  fioni 
his  appearance  and  his  conversation,  seemed  to  me 
the  most  remarkable.  His  venerable  patriarchal 
appearance,  the  simplicity  of  his  manner  and  Ian. 
goage,  and  the  novelty  of  his  observatioiis,  at  least 
the  novelty  of  them  at  that  time  to  me,  impressed 
me  with  an  opinion  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  ex. 
tnordinary  men  that  ever  existed.* — ^voL  i.  p.  69. 

At  Geneva  Romilly  made  but  a  short 
stay;  the  recent  revolution  had  dispersed 
and  exiled  his  peculiar  friends,  and  he  made 
the  best  of  his  melancholy  way  back  to 
England  with  his  sister  and  her  children. 

He  had  done  a  little  business  in  drawing 
Chancery  pleadings  before  he  was  called  to 
the  bar ;  but  he  now  had  regular  employ- 
ment in  that  line,  which  went  on  gradually 
increasing  for  several  years,  though  he  had, 
to  his  great  regret,  scarcely  an  opportunity 
of  opening  his  lips  in  court. 

In  the  spring  of  1784  he  went  his  first 
circuit :  he  chose  the  midland  because  it 
was  the  cheapest ;  and  because  there  were 
on  it  <  fewer  men  of  considerable  talents  or 
high  character;' — a  rather  dogmatical  judg- 
ment to  be  passed  by  a  tyro  on  a  whole  bar, 
of  whom  he  could  have  known  little  or  no- 
thing ;  and  he  proceeds  further  to  enumerate 
the  individuals  in  a  very  disparaging  tone. 
For  one  name,  very  disrespectfully  treated, 
the  editors  have  substituted  asterisks  (••••) ; 
but  the  circumstances  which  he  connects 
with  that  person  can  leave  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  name,  to  the  probable  an- 
noyance  of  surviving  friends,  who  may  be 
as  anxious  for  their  parent's  reputation  as 
Sir  Samu(;l  Romilly's  sons  can  be  about  his. 

Another  of  the  gentlemen  thus  slightingly 
mentioned — and  by  name  too— is  Mr.  Sut- 
ton,  (now  Lord  Manners,)  late  Chancellor 
of  Ireland*  who  was  one,  it  seems,  of  Ro- 
milly's  dearest  friends,  and  of  whom  he  re- 
lates a  particular  instance  of  professional 
liberality  and  independence*  We  dare  say 
that  Lord  Manners,  in  his  high  legal  repu- 
tation  and  his  venerable  old  age,  cares  little 
for  Romilly's  posthumous  disparagement  of 
his  early  friends,  or  if  he  did,  he  would  be 
easily  consoled  at  finding  that  Sir  Samuel 
•peaks  well  of  nobody  with  whom  he  had 
any  rivalry — abore  aU,  when  the  rival  had 


been  aucoessfiil  in  the  piofieat ion.  In  gene- 
ral, the  ikir  think,  or  at  least  speak,  kindly 
of  each  other — Romilly  is  more  candid  or 
less  generous,  and,  except  Baynes  and  a 
Mr.  Ayscough,  who  also    died    young— 

*  marry  they  were  dead^^^^here  is  scarcely 
one  of  his  contemporaries  whom  he  treats 
with  any  degree  of  professional  respect,  or 
almost  of  personal  kindness.  His  manner, 
indeed,  to  his  brethren  ot  the  bar^  was,  at 
least,  in  his  later  years,  so  distant  as  to  be 
almost  supercilious;  and  his  \\\m  seldom 
adopted  the  ordinary  courtesy  of  calling 
them  *  his  learned  friende.^ 

Soon  after  his  return  from  his  first  circuit 
his 'dear  and  excellent'  father  died  of  a 
palsy.  Though  seventy  .three,  <he  would/ 
says  his  son,  (though  we  do  not  see  on  what 
particular  ground,)  '  have  probably  lived  to 
a  very  great  old  oge^  had  he  not  been  ha* 
rapsed  by  difficulties  in  his  business,  for 
which  he  was  forced  to  try  the  desperate 
and  ruinous  palliation  of  accommodation 
bills.  *  These  alarms  had  damped  his  natu- 
ral  cheerfulness — had  greatly  agitated  his 
mind,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  have  brought 
upon  iiim,  though  he  was  then  of  the  age  of 
seventy,  a  premature  old  age.'  We  gather 
from  a  hint  in  one  of  Mr.  Baynes's  letters, 
(vol.  i.  p.  318,)  that  Mrs.  Romilly  survived 
her  husband  at  least  some  months — but  we 
find  no  other  mention  of  her. 

Immediately  after  recording,  in  a  couple 
of  pages,  the  death  and  character  of  his 
worthy  father,  he  dedicates  a  larger  space 
to  the  history  of  a  drunken,  fanatic,  broken, 
down  journeyman  shoemaker,  whom  he  had 
hired  as  clerk  and  servant,  out  of  charity 
and  gratitude  to  his  old  nurse,  who  had  mar. 
ried  this  heterogeneous  compound.  He 
probably  introduces  this  strange  episode  for 
the  sake  of  an  anecdote  which  we  too  think 
worth  notice.  This  precious  attendant, 
whose  name — Bickers  to  wU — Romilly 
thought  worthy  of  a  shrine  in  his  autobio- 
graphy, had  the  slight  disqualifications,  as  a 
servant,  of  knowing  nothing  about  his  bust, 
ness,  and,  as  a  scribe,  of  being  scarcely  able 
to  write  or  spell.  Romilly 's  good  nature 
and  affection  for  his  nurse  induced  him, 
however,  to  bear  the  inconvenience  and  ridi- 
cule which  he  suffered  from  the  association 
till  the  poor  man's  death.  He  sometimes, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Bickers's  inaptitude  to 
pen  and  ink, 

*  employed  him  to  copy  papers  which  I  had  amnied 
myself  with  writing  upon  abusea  existing  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  upon  the  necessity  of 
certain  reforms.  He  had  seen,  with  great  regret, 
the  little  prosToss  I  had  made  in  my  profession, 
and  particularly  upon  the  circuit,  and  had  observed 
those  whom  he  thought  much  my  inferiors  in  talent 
far  before  me  m  business ;  aad,  putting  these  mat- 
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ten  together  in  hft  bead,  he  entertained  no  donbt 
that  he  bad,  at  Uat,  dwoovored  the  eaoM  of  what 
bad  lonjjT  puzzled  him.  The  busineM  of  a  barrisler 
depends  on  the  f^uod  opinion  of  attoraeys ;  and  at- 
torneys never  could  think  well  of  any  man  who  was 
troubling  his  head  about  reforming  abuses  when  he 
ought  to  be  profiting  by  them.  All  this  be,  one 
day,  took  the  liberty  of  representing  to  me  with  very 
great  humilitv.  I  endeavoured  to  calm  bis  appre- 
hensions, ana  told  him  that  what  I  wrote  was  seen 
only  by  himself  and  by  me:  but  this,  no  doubt,  did 
not  satisfy  bim.* — vol.  i.  p.  78. 

Of  course  this  story  must  be  true,  though 
it  is  another  iostance  that  le  vrai  n*esl  pas 
taujours  vraisemtkMe ;  but  we  notice  it  as 
a  proof  bow  early  Romilly  had  directed  his 
attention  to  legal  reforms,  and  had  set  about 
amending  the  law  before  he  could  have  known 
very  welt  what  the  law  was. 

About  this  time  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  then  notorious,  and  afterwards 
celebrated,  Count  de  Mirabeau,  which  was 
ripened  into   intimacy   by    the   incident  of 


famHy,  and  an  exile  A«m  his  country,  for 
his  personal  *  vietM  and  tmrjfUudes,*  are  rich 
specimens  of  verbose  sentimentality  about 
sympathy,  charity,  humanity,  and  so  forth; 
but  they  also  contain  very  judicious  practical 
observations  on  some  important  points  of 
moral  polity,  and  exhibit  the  same  strange 
combinntion  of  giddy  conduct  and  sacracioos 
judgment  which  he  displayed  on  the  greater 
stage  of  life.  One  curious  and  characteris- 
tic trait  is  deserving  of  special  notice.  Mi. 
rabeau  had  such  a  morbid  love  of  notoriety, 
and  such  an  utter  disregard  for  truth,  that 
oven  in  Enslaiid  he  contrived  to  involve 
himself  in  all  sorts  of  squabbles,  and  would 
even  affect  to  have  had  personal  difiereoces 
with  people  whom  he  never  had  seen: — 

*  Mirabean  seemed  to  provoke  and  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  these  sort  of  controversies  with  cele. 
bratcd  men ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  me  while  I 
was  on  the  circuit  in  1785,  in  which  he  gave  me  a 
very  detailed  account  of  a  dispute  whicn  be  sop. 


Romilly's  undertaking  to  translate  into  Bng-  posed  himself  to  have  had  with  Gibbon,  the  histo 
li^h  Mira beau's  tract  against  the  order  of  I  "*"»  *^  ^f«*  LaosdowneV  table,  and  in  which  be 
the  Cincinnati;  and  this  intimacy  was,  a.s|"P'*****  himself  with  so  much  violence,  thai  be 
we  shall  see  presently,  another  of  those  con 


verging  circumstances  which  tended  to  de- 
termine the  colour  of  Romilly's  political 
life. 

Though  he  does  not  deny  the  irregulari- 
ties and  excesses  of  Mirabeau's  conduct,  he 
is  still  so  partial  to  his  friend  as  to  give  him 
credit  for  an  innate  desire  to  do  ^ood— ambi- 
tion  of  the  noblest  kind — and  a  conscientious 
enmity  tu  tyranny  and  oppression — praise 
which  is  equally  inconsistent  with  Mirabeau's 
known  disposition  and  the  notorious  facts  of 
his  life.  He  was  certainly  not  such  a  mon- 
ster as  he  was  represented  by  his  enemies, 
nor  even  as  represented  by  himself;  and  his 
intellectual  powers  were  much  higher  than 
the  giddy  public  could  apprcci  ite :  but  it 
was  the  shameful  proflijjacy  of  his  youth — 
his  furious  resentment  oi  the  restraint  and 
punishment  consequent  on  his  irregularities, 
and  the  extravagant  excess  of  his  vanity,  and 
not  any  really  noble  sentiment  or  exalted 
views  of  benefit  to  his  fellow-creatures,  that 
made  him  a  reformer.  A  clever  revolu- 
tionary writer  confesses  this  very  candidly  : 
— *  Mirabeau^  pour  faire  oublier  ses  vices 
el  ses  turpitudes^  et  pour  subvenir  d  ses  pro- 
digalUis^  se  jeia  dans  le.  parti  du  peup/e  et 
fit  (a  revolution.*  Never,  indeed,  was  the 
celebrated  dictum  that  *  patriotism  is  the  last 
refuge  of  a  scoundrel '  more  true  than  in  his 
case ;  but  seldom,  it  must  be  confessed,  have 


peems  in  some  degree  to  admit  that  be  was  to 
blame.  The  most  extraordinary  cireamstaneei 
however,  in,  tbat  he  certainly  never  had  any  suob 
dispute  with  Gibbon ;  and  that,  at  the  time  when 
he  supposed  it  to  have  taken  place,  Git>bon  was 
actually  residing  at  Lausanne.  How  the  mistake 
happened,  and  who  it  was  tbat  he  took  for  Gibboo, 
I  never  discovered ;  but  of  the  tact  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  for  I  have  still  the  letter  in  my  possession.* 
—vol.  i.  pp.  84,  85. 

And  the  letter  is  given  ;  and  a  more  posi- 
tive, circumstantial,  and  deliberate  falsehood 
never  was  penned.  Nor  does  Romilly's 
ultra-chnritab'e  surmise  that  Mirabeau  mis- 
took some  one  else  for  Gibbon  afford  any 
possible  explanation,  for  the  imaginary  con- 
troversy, as  related  by  Mirabeau  himself, 
turned  altogether  on  Gibbon's  History  ^ 
the  Decline  and  Fall — histoire^  as  he  says  he 
told  the  author  to  his  face,  d^gante  mats  turn 
pas  estimable ;  a  position  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  prove  by  particular  reference* 
to  niid  quotations  from  the  said  history, 
whose  author  he  flatly  calls  un  plat  coquin. 
This  letter,  purporting  to  give  an  account  of 
a  scene  which  had  parsed  only  the  pre- 
ceding  day,  and  at  so  remarkable  a  place  as 
Lord  Lansdowne's  table,  seems  to  belong  to 
the  class — a  very  numerous  one— of  those 
extravagances  which  have  satisfied  our  ovvd 
minds  that  the  only  rational  solution  of  the 
incongruities  of  Mirabeau's  character  is 
that  he  was  occasionally  mad.  The  his- 
tory of  his  frtmily  would  alone  have  led  ua 


the  energies  of  a  depraved  heart  been  so  al- 1  to  suspect  it  of  hereditary  insanity,  and 
lied  with  and  directed  by  so  logical  a  head, '  Mirabeau's  alternate,  and  sometimes  even 
so  powerful  a  pen,  and  so  eloquent  a  tonjjue.  contemporaneous,  fits  of  folly  and  sagacity 
Alirabeau's  half  dozen  letters  to  Romilly  jean  hardly  be  explained  by  any  other  con- 
at  a  time  when  he  was  an  outcast  from  his  |  jeclure.      What  his  younger  brother,  the 
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Yiseomte  de  Mirabeau,  said  of  hUB9e]fvi«  a 
pitiiy  and  witty  illustration  of  our  suspicions. 
*  In  ani^  other  family  ^^  said  he  wiih  equul  can- 
dour and  pleasantry,  *  /  should  have  been 
reckoned  a  scaundreL,  but  a  clever  fellow — 
in  my  own  Ipaufor  an  honest  man  and  a 
dujtce*' 

In  defence  of  Mirabeau,  Ronoilly  permits 
himself  to  make  some  very  harsh  observa- 
tions on  Judge  Buller,  who  presided  at  a 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  which  Mii^beau's 
character  was  involved,  and,  as  Romilly  as- 
serts, most  scandalously  slandered  by  a  false 
report  of  the  Judge's.  We  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  whole  affair — the  de- 
tails are  too  long  to  introduce  here — but  we 
will  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  that,  not- 
withstanding Romilly 's  very  confident  as- 
sertions, his  charge  against  Judge  Buller  is 
entirely  unjust ;  and  that  Mirabeau's  conduct 
was  iniquitous  in  the  extreme ;  and  as  Ro- 
milly says  that  Mirabeau  acted  under  his 
advice,  and  that  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  and 
Mr.  Baynes,  we  are  sorry  to  have  reason 
to  say  that  either  the  contagion  of  Mirabeau's 
society  must  have  warped  their  natural  rec- 
titude; or,  which  is  more  probable,  his  un- 
scrupulous misrepresentations  had  perverted 
their  judgment. 

Mirabeau  brought  with  him  to  England 
a  woman,  who  makes  a  figure  in  his  corres- 
pondence with  Romilly  as  Madame  de  ••*, 
but  who  was,  in  fact,  a  Dutch  girl  of  the 
name  of  Haren^  whom  Mirabeau  had  se- 
duced, and  had  anagramatical/y  created 
Cottntee*  deNehra. 

We  are  very  much  surprised  at  finding 
that  the  grave  and  moral  Romilly  permitted 
himself  to  be  associated  with  this  Mademoi- 
selle Haren,  alias  Comtesse  de  Nehra,  in 
such  intimacy  as  is  implied  in  this  corres- 
pondence : — 

LondreSf  ce  \  Mars^  1785. 

*  Mon  cher  Romilly — Vous  me  quitlez 
aujourd'hui ;  et  I'amie  qui  fait  le  bonhour  de 
ma  vie  me  quitie  domain :  ce  concours  de 
circonstances  p6nibles  m'a  fait  sentir  encore 
mieux  combien  je  vous  aime  tous  deux,  et 
combien  l^habitude  ed  un  lien  ^troil  pour  les 
bon  ccBurs'* — vol.  i.  p.  293. 


•  *  London  March  1,  1785. 

•  My  dear  Romilly — ^You  leave  me  to.day,  and 
she  wbu  makes  the  happiness  of  my  life  leaves  me 
to-morrow ;  ttiis  concurrence  of  painful  circum- 
stances makes  me  lecl  Htill  more  forcibly  how  much 
I  ani  attached  to  you  both,  and  how  closely  habit 
binds.tuKether  affectionate  hearts.* 

The  translalion  gi  vun  of  Mirabeau*8  and  the  other 
French  letterH  is  in  general  excellent;  but  we 
most  observe  on  this  passage  that  the  words  attach" 
td  and  affectionate  do  not  quite  express  the  mean, 
ing  of  tha  original  aims  and  bona,  and  seem  adopted 


By  an  odd  concurrenca  of  circumstances 
this  fortuitous  acquaintance  with  Mirabeau, 
a  man  wholly  unconnected  with  England, 
had  a  considerable  influence  on  Romilly 's 
future  life: — 

*  He  introduced  me  to  Benjamin  Vaughan,  and 
Benjamin  Vauglian  made  me  acquainted  with  Lord 
Lan&downe.  Mirabeau,  too,  was  toud  in  hit 
praises  of  me  to  that  nubhman  ;  he  had  formed 
high  expectations  of  me ;  he  was  anxious  that  I 
should  act  a  distinguished  part  in  the  country  ;  and 
he  was  impatient  to  see  me  in  Parliament,  as  the 
only  theatre  upon  which  that  part  could  be  acted.' 
— vol.  i.  p.  85. 

The  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  better 
known  in  our  political  history  as  Lord  Shcl- 
burne,  was  a  remarkable  man.  His  abilities 
were  generally  adtnitted  ;  but  the  unfnvour* 
able  estimate  which  the  world  made  of  his 
character  may  be  gathered  from  the  nick- 
name  given  him  of  ^  Malagrida* — a  Por- 
tuguese Jesuit  who  had  recently  become  no- 
torious by  some  dark  and  desperate  political 
intrigues.'* 

Benjamin  Vaughan,  as  our  older  readers 
may  recollect,  was  of  that  class  of  ultra- 
Whigs  which  subsequently  became  Jaco- 
bins, and — as  regarded  the  political  preju- 
dices to  which  he  was  already  disposed — 
Romilly  could  scarcely  have  made  a  more 
mischievous  acqaintance,  except,  perhaps, 
Lord  Shelburne  himself.  Lord  Shelburnc, 
though  after  the  fashion  of  his  times  an  in- 
triguing and  factious  politician,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  intellectual  powers  and  some 
estimable  qualities  ;  amongst  which  we 
reckon  his  disposition  to  patronise  and  bring 
forward  men  of  merit.  It  may  be  said  that 
his  patronage  was  not  entirely  free  from  the 
arri^repensie  of  the  politician,  and  that  he 
calculated  on  recruiting  his  party  with  these 
promising  auxiliaries  ;  but  this  does  not,  in 
our  opinion,  diminish  the  merit.  No  man 
cultivates  anything,  a  tree  or  an  intellect, 
hut  in  the  hope  of  gathering  some  fruit  from 
it ;  and  as  most  public  men  convince  them- 
selves that  their  views  are  honest  and  pa- 
triotic, it  is  not  merely  justifiable  but  lauda- 
ble that  ihey  should  endeavour  to  enlist  men 


to  attenuate  the  ridicule  of  Mirabeau's  talking  of 
*  love  and  goodneta  of  heart*  on  such  an  occasion  ; 
and  to  be  sure,  the  *  love  and  goodness  of  heart*  that 
so  closely  bound  together  Mirabeau,  Romilly,  and 
the  kept-mistress,  have  a  strange  sound  tu  English 
ears. 

*  This  gave  rise  to  one  of  those  traits  of  Hiber. 
nian  naivete  for  which  Goldsmith  was  so  amusing- 
ly remarkable.  *  /  wonder^*  said  he  to  Lord  Shcl. 
burne,  meaning  to  be  very  complimentary,  •/ 
wonder  why  thfy  call  your  lordship  Malagrida; 
for  Malagrida  was  a  very  good  man.*  Poor  Gold, 
smith  only  meant  to  express  his  wonder  that  the 
name  of  one  whom  he  thought  a  good  man  should 
become  a  term  of  reproach.  ^^  j 
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of  merit  in  the  same  opinions.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  geoeroos  uses  of  aristo 
eratical  influence  ;  and  our  political  differ* 
ences  with  the  present  Lord  Lansdowne 
must  not  prevent  our  acknowledging  that, 
in  this  particular,  he  has  shown  a  judicious 
and  liberal  disposition  to  follow  his  father's 
ezample^  and  certainly  without  the  suspicion 
to  which  his  father  was  exposed  of  Jesuitical 
and  dangerous  designs. 

We  felt,  therefore,  at  finding  Miraheau 
making  such  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Sheiburne,  no  other  surprise  than  that  a 
person  in  his  ambiguous  position  should  have 
been  made  the  channel  of  so  delicate  affair. 

Mr.  Baynes  writes  to  Romilly  : — 

Oray*9  Inn,  Mmreh  16,  1785. 
Dear  Roroilly, — ^The  Count  is  delighted  with 
yoar  letter ;  he  it  determined  yoa  ihell  be  a  great 
man  ;  and,  from  the  oonvenation  I  had  with  him 
this  morning  in  confidence,  I  have  great  reaaon  to 
think  that  he  hae  tpoken  of  yon  in  inch  terms  to 
Lord  Sheiburne  as  to  induce  Lord  S.  to  offer  jou  a 
■eat  in  Parliament  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  be 
astonished  at  this  information  ;  it  ia,  however,  my 
&rm  opinion  that  some  such  plan  is  in  agitation.  I 
collect  it  only  from  wtiat  passed  between  tbo  Count 
and  mc  this  morning.  The  terms  offered  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  very  liberal.  Though  mj  informa. 
tion  is  founded  only  on  the  Count's  ideas,  which 
are  in  general  very  eangoino,  yot  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  bis  accuracy  in  this  account.* — vo.  i.  pp.  3SiO» 
331.  ^        * 


And  Mirabeau  himself  says  :- 

*  Je  vous  attends  avec  Impatience,  mon  bon  ami, 
Don  pas  sculement  paroeque  vous  voir  et  causer 
avec  vous  est  devenu  un  des  plus  vifs  et  dee  plus 
pr^cieux  besoins  de  mon  coKir  et  de  mon  esprit, 
maisparcequcje  suis  trte-tromp^  oii  il  s'ouvre  une 
carridre  digne  de  vous,  et  propre  a  donner  I'essor 
a  vos  grands  falens.     OnnCa/ait  det  propoiitions 


d  voire  $ujet  qui  ne  blesseront  pas  votre  delieatesse, 
puisqu'elles  n*ont  point  effarouch^  la  mienne,  et 
qui  fous  pr^sagent  un  nouvel  ordre  de  choses.' — 
vol.  1.  p.  323. 

But  all  this  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
those  ^  fanfarronades*  as  Dumont  express- 
ly terms  them,  of  vanity  and  impudence  so 
habitual*  to  Mirabeau ;  for  Romilly,  in  his 

*  We  find  in  the  new  memoirs  of  Mirabeau  an. 
other  instance  of  this  bold  imagination  of  facts 
which  had  no  exigence  in  reality,  but  which  he 
fancied  might  give  him  importance.  Shortly  after 
Madame  de  Nehra*s  return  to  France,  he  writes 
to  her  (6th  March,  1783),  as  an  excuse  for  not  ha  v. 
ing  rejoined  her,  that  the  plague  had  broken  out  in 
London  (and  he  details  some  of  the  cases),  and 
that  his  generosity  and  humanity  forbade  his  aban- 
doning the  English  nation^  and  above  all,  hb  private 
friends  under  such  a  calamity  ! — *  Comment,*  he 
•ays,  d^aerter  lepaye  sur  lequel  pend  une  calamity 
si  terrible  7  Je  sais  que  n*^tint  ni  homme  public, 
ni  Anglais,  je  pouvais  me  dispenser  do  regarder  la 
Grande  Bretagne  com  me  mon  poste,  quoique  le  sort 
m'y  fit  rencontrer  dans  un  tel  moment.  Je  ne  suis 
pas  Anglais— mais  je  suis  homme,  et  quioonque  ne 


8ub$eqneni  acqtmiDttttice  wfth  Lord  Shei- 
burne, ditoovered  that  Mirabeau  bad  had 
no  authority  to  make  any  such  proposal — 
that '  these  projecu  for  his  (Romilly 's)  ad. 
vantage  which  Mirabeau  was  dremwnmg 
ahotd  were  not  at  M  in  quastbn  ;'  and  that 
Lord  Sheiburne  had  no  idea  whatever  of 
bringing  him  into  parliament.  Our  solution 
of  these  discrepancies  is,  that  Mirabeau  was 
playing  the  pairon  with  these  young  men, 
and  pretending  to  a  degree  of  influence  and 
importance  which  he  never  possessed.  Yet 
so  charitable  is  a  man's  amour  proprt,  that 
Romilly  veils  the  imposture  under  the  gentle 
term  of  dreaming^  and  describes  this  impn. 
dent  intriguer  *  as  actuated,  in  all  this,  by 
the  most  disinterested  motives  and  the  pui^est 
friendship  '  It  was  some  years  later,  when 
Romilly  had  made  considerable  advances  in 
his  profession,  that  Lord  Lansdowne  offered 
him  a  seat,  which  he  declined,  considering 
this  mode  of  coming  into  parliament  as  in* 
consistent  with  that  perfect  independence  to 
which  he  aspired. 

Romilly's  introduction  to  Lord  Lansdowne 
had,  however,  a  considerable  influence  on 
his  future  life,  not  only  because  his  lordship's 
friendship  encouraged  and  even  directed  bis 
exertions,  but  that  at  his  house  he  became 
acquainted  with  that  afiectionute  wife  who,' 
as  he  tenderly  writes,  *  was  the  anther  of  all 
hid  happiness,'  and  alas !  by  her  loss— afier 
a  union  of  twenty  years— of  intolerable  an. 
sery. 

Benjamin  Vaughan  had  mentioned  to 
Lord  Lansdowne  a  tract  which  Romilly 
had  written  on  the  celebrated  case  of  the 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  under  the  title  of  ^  A 
Fragment  on  the  Constitutional  Powers  and 
Duties  of  Juries,'  which  fell  in  with  his  Lord, 
ship's  politics,  and  made  him  desirous  of 
Romilly 's  acquaintance.  About  this  time, 
too,  Madan  published  his  **  Thoughts  on 
Executive  Justice,'*  *  in  which,'  says  Ro. 
milly,  *  by  a  mistaken  application  of  the 
maxim  '*that  certainty  of  punishment  ia 
more  eflScacious  than  iu  severity  for  the 
prevention  of  crimes,"  he  insiated  on  the 
expediency  of  enforcing  in  every  instance  the 
whole  rigour  of  the  law.'  This  work  made 
a  considerable  sensation,  and,  as  Romilly 
contended,  increased  in  a  formidable  propor- 
tion  the  number  of  capital    punishments. 


perd  pas  la  t^te  est  homme  public  aujomr  dtefiStmx, 
pailleurs  Elliot  (Lord  Minto)  est  si  bien  mon  frire, 
je  lui  dois  on  d^vooement  si  entier  et  si  tandre,  et 
il  se  serai  trouv^  dans  un  embarras  si  terrible  ;  seol 
d'homme  dans  sa  famille,  surcharge  de  femmes  et 
d'enfans,  qne  je  n'aurai  pas  eu  lo  courage  de  l^ban. 
donner  !*  If^.  tfs  Mirabeau^WAbl,  All  tliis,  we 
have  no  doubt,  was  about  as  accurate  as  the  eoa. 
vorsation  with  Gibbon,  or  the  parliamentary  i 
ciation  wHh  Lord  Lanadowne.  ^^^  t 
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Lord  Imisdowne«  amwigst  oibera,  wss  doz* 

z)ed  and  imposed  on  by  Madan's  reanonine, 
and  recommended  Romilly  to  write  som  - 
tbing  to  (mforce  the  mune  doctrine.  Tbis 
ioduced  him  to  study  the  question,  and  the 
remdt  wa»  the  production  of  an  auonymous 
pamphlf  t,  called  **  0{)-ser?ations  on  a  late 
pnbiication  entitled  Thoughts  on  Executive 
Jostrce/'  but,  instend  of «  defence,  it  was  a 
strong  refutation  of  Madan.  The$e  pam- 
phlets, though  they  had  little  success  with 
tho  publicf  brought  Romilly  into  closer  con- 
tact with  the  Whigs  and  reformers  of  the  day. 
In  the  mean  while  he  was  making  very 
slow  advances  in  his  profession.  He  was 
doing,  indeed,  a  little  business  in  town  as  a 
chancery  draftsman ;  but  he  went  six  or 
seven  circuits  with  no  other  profit  than  that 
which  was  to  him,  we  dare  say,  no  incon- 
siderable one,  the  diversion  of  the  change  of 
scene,  and  the  opportunity  of  studying  in  its 
practical  workings  that  favourite  object  of  his 
contemplations,  our  criminal  code.  At 
length,  however*  he  became  conviitced  of 
the  truth  of  an  observation  he  had  heard 
from  Mr.  Justice  Heath,  that  *  there  was  no 
use  in  going  circuit  without  attending  ses- 
sbns,'  and  he  accordingly  became  a  prac- 
tiibner  at  the  Warwick  sessions.  Tho  ex- 
periment completely  succeeded ;  he  soon 
got  into  everything  there,  and  that  hd  by 
degrees  to  the  iirst  business  on  the  circuit, 
till  at  hist  the  great  increase  of  his  Chancery 
practbe  obliged  him  to  give  up  circuit  alto« 
gether.  Oti  circuit  his  principal  private  as- 
sociations were  with  Ascough,  Perceval, 
and  Bramston.  Ascough,  he  says,  was  a 
roan  of  much  reading  and  general  know- 
ledge :— 

*  He  wafl  cheerful,  wtrm,  friendly,  and  wae  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  aociety  of  the  circuit.  So, 
too,  was  Ferceral ;  witli  much  leee,  and  indeed  with 
very  little  rcadinir,  of  a  convorvation  barren  of  in. 
Biractiun,  and  with  strong  and  invtncihle  prejudioet 
CO  many  eubjcctx;  yet,  by  hie  excellent  temper, 
his  enipiging  manners,  and  his  sprijrhtly  conversa. 
tion,  he  was  the  deli^fht  of  all  who  knew  him.  I 
formed  a  slrontr  and  laHing  friendship  with  both 
these  men.  Poor  Ascough  died  of  a  consumption 
a  short  time  aflcr  I  was  married ;  and  Perceval, 
after  he  had,  in  a  manner  which  my  private  friend- 
■hip  for  him  could  never  induce  me  to  consider  in 
a  favourable  point  of  view,  obtained  the  situation  of 
Prime  Minieter,  and,  quite  to  the  moment  of  his 
tragical  end,  was  desirous  that  our  friendship  should 
remain  uninterruptel ;  I  could  not,  however,  con. 
tinue  in  habits  of  private  intimacy  and  intercourse 
with  one  whom  in  public  I  had  every  day  to 
oppone.  Bramston  had  the  good  humour  and  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  omer  two,  and  his^  con- 
versation was  likewise  very  engaging.  Many  very 
happy  hours  have  I  passed  in  this  society ;  particu- 
larly when  we  could  contrive  for  a  day  to  get  away 
from  tho  circuit,  either  at  Matlock,  or  at  our  friend 
Vig,hy%  at  Meriden,  in  Warwickshire.*— vol.  i.  pp. 
91,  9i. 

VOL   LXVI.  40 


We  are,  not  surprised  that  Romilly  should 
not  have  approved  Mr.  Perceval's  elevation 
ro  the  cabinet,  which  was  accompanied  by 
his  own  dismissal  from  office,  and  the  post- 
ponement, and,  as  it  turned  out,  utter  disap* 
pointment  of  the  bright  hopes  and  prospects 
in  which  he  naturally  and  reasonably  in* 
dulged — nor,  from  the  way  in  which  ho 
speaks  of  other  successful  contemporaries, 
would  we  expect  that  he  would  have  been 
very  forward  to  acknowledge  the  talents  of 
one  who  had  got  abend  of  him  in  professional 
as  well  as  political  life  ;  but  we  are  a  little 
surprised  that  the  acknowledged  sweetness 
of  Mr.  Perceval's  manners  and  temper  did 
not  so  fur  disarm  Romilly 's  political  bigotry 
as  to  prevent  bis  registering  this  slighting 
and  in  fact  nDost  unjust  estimate  of  his  men* 
tal  acquirements.  Mr.  Perceval  was  not 
merely  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  but 
possessed  a  greater  circle  of  general  infor- 
mation than  is  usual  with  gentlemen  of  tho 
bar,  and  we  believe  as  extensive,  and  abovo 
all  more  solid,  than  Romilly  himself.  We 
must  add  that  we  have  ourselves  heard  Mr. 
Perceval|  in  the  height  of  their  political  con* 
tentioo.  talk  in  a  very  different  strain  of  the 
qun lilies,  legal,  intellectual,  and  personal,  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 

In  the  summer  of  1787  died  his  friend 
Baynes,  who  appointed  him  bis  executor,  and 
bequeathed  him  all  his  classical,  le^l,  and 
antiquarian  library ;  and  two  letters  from 
Wilberforce  and  Mason,*  on  the  occasion  of 
his  death,  attest  better  than  an  epitaph  in 
Dr.  Parr's  lapidary  LAtin,  that  Romillv'i 
affection  for  his  friend  was  justified  by  his 
great  talents  and  many  estimable  qualities. 

To  the  vacancy  in  Romilly' s  friendship 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Roget, 
Raynes  seems  to  have  succeeded,  as  now 
Dumont  succeeded  Baynes :  and  in  the  va. 
cation  of  1768  he  paid  his  third  visit  to 
Paris  with  this  intelligent  and  agreeable 
companion.  His  principal  object  was  to 
amuse  himself,  and  to  see  more  of  Parisian 
society  tiian  he  had  been  enabled  to  do  in  his 
former  short  visil<<.  They  had  letters  of 
introduction  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
both  had  already  several  acquaintunces : 
they  saw  therefore  a  great  many  remarkable 
persons,  but  most,  if  not  nil.  of  them  of  the 
phi/osophical  sect — La  Rochefoucauld,  La- 
fayette,   Morellet,    Cham  fort,  Dupont    (da 

•  A  letter  from  Parr,  given  in  a  note,  eays  that 
Baynea  was  auapected  of  bein^  the  au*hor  of  that 
elegant  and  caustic  satire,  the  Epistle  to  Sir  William 
Chambers  but  (hat  he  denied  the  authorship,  though 
he  admitted  having  carried  it  through  the  prev. 
The  real  anther  was  Mason — assisted,  probably,  by 
hints  from  Horace  Walpole— Baynes  was  probably 
employed  by  Mason  to  condaet  the  puUioatioik     j 
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Nemodri),  Cotodorcet  —  Jefferson,  ihen 
American  minister  at  Paris — Mercier,  the 
author  of  the  Piduret  of  Paris,  (of  which, 
by  the  way,  the  second  w  much  more  curious 
than  the  first),  and  Taiget,  the  lawyer,  so 
disgraced,  and  Mafesherbes  so  honoured  by 
their  respective  conduct  in  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVL  With  Mirabeau.  who  was  then  puh- 
lishing  his  book — which  Romilly  cali^  his 
great  work* — on  the  Prussian  monarchy — 
he  renewed  his  intimacy. 

Romiily  does  not  tell  us,  as  we  think  in 
fkirness  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  circum- 
rtancos  of  this  renewal  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Mirabeau,  which  Dumont  has  given  in 
his  ^Souvenirs.*  When  they  arrived  at 
Paris   they  found  Mirabeau  an  object   of 

Seneral  detestation  and  contempt — his  pro* 
igacy,  says  Dumont,  was  more  than  even 
the  laxity  of  Parisian  morals  could  bear. 
Romilly,  almost  ashamed  of  the  former  ac- 
quointance,  resolved  not  to  see  him,  and  the 
two  friends  avoided  meeting  him;  but  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  so  got  rid  of — he  found 
out  where  they  lodged,  and  volunteered  the 
first  visit.  This  Romiily  escaped,  and  Mi- 
rabeau  saw  only  Dumont ;  but  in  a  conver- 
sation oHwo  hours,  which  seemed  only  two 
minutes,  he  so  fascinated  Dumont  that  he 
accepted  Mirabeau's^  invitation  to  dinner  for 
himself  and  Romilly,  whose  reserve  soon 
thawed  away  into  greater  intimacy  than 
before ;  and  Mirabeau  was  delighted  wiih 
the  great  and  extraordinary  talents  of  Du- 
mont, whom  he  afterwards  associated  so 
intimately  in  bis  political  labours. 

Amongst  the  objects  of  curiosity  which 
the  friends  visited  in  Paris  was  the  Bic6tre, 
a  place  of  confinement,  which  was  at  that 
time,  and  long  after,  very  ill  conducted. 
RomiHy's  humanity  was  very  much  shocked 
by  what  he  saw  both  in  the  prison  and  hos* 
pital — he  next  day  mentioned  this  to  Mira- 
beau, who  entreated  him  to  put  his  observa- 
tions  on  paper,  which  he  did,  and  Mirabeau 
soon  afterwards  translated  them  into  French 
and  published  them  under  thetiileof '  JLe//re 
dPun  Voyageur  Jlnglaii  sur  la  Prison  de 


*  PerfaftpH  by  great  be  only  meant  tlie  most 
volaminoas  of  his  publications— for  he  tells  us,  soon 
alter,  as  an  instance  of  Mirabrau's  extensive  system 
of  plagiarism,  that  *  the  eight  octavo  volumes 
which  nc  published  on  the  Prusn'an  monarchy,  were 
tmtirely^  as  to  everytfainr  but  the  style,  the  work  of 
M.  de  Mauvillon.  His  tracts  on  finance  were 
Clavi^re*s. — ^the  substance  of  his  work  on  Cincin. 
nati  was  to  be  found  in  an  American  pamphlet — 
bis  pamphlet  on  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  was 
Benjamin  VaoghanV  ««•  &c.— vol.  i.  p.  Ill, 

Dumont,  who  gives  subatantially  the  same  ac- 
count of  Mirabeao's  appropriation  of  the  labours  of 
otber  men,  says  that  the  pamphlet  on  the  Scheldt 
was  borrowed  ttom  Chautet,  another  of  the  Swim 
emignuita. 


Bidtre.*  He  Addad-to  tliem,  «•  fipom  him-- 
self,  some  observations  on  criminal  la\v» 
nearly  a  translation  from  Romilly's  pamphlet 
against  Madan.  The  work  was  suppressed 
by  the  police,  but  not  very  successfully,  for 
we  have  a  copy  of  it  now  before  tis.  The 
orio^inal  letter  on  the  Bic^tre  Romilly  hiai- 
self  published,  on  his  return  to  London,  io 

*  Tk§  Rcposiiorf,*  a  periodical  of  the  day, 
conducted  by  Vaughan — but  called  it  a 
translation  from  Mirabeau.  This  incident 
affords  a  small  but  curious  instance  of  the 
difference  of  character  between  the  two  m«>n: 
Mirabeau  published  his  trans! alien  from  Ro. 
milly  as  his  own  work — Romilly  published 
hisown  work  as  a  translation  from  IVIiralN^au. 

Romilly  tells  an  anecdote,  which,  as  his 
anecdotes  are  rare,  and  this  one  is  pleasant, 
we  think  worth  relating.  He  and  Dumont 
dined  one  day  at  M.  de  Malesherbes'  with  a 
large  party  in  which  was  LafayeUe.  One 
of  the  company  advised  the  strangers  to  visit 
some  of  the  large  guingeiies  about  Paris  to 
observe  the  behaviour  of  the  lower  classes  in 
their  amusements.  It  happened  that  there 
was  one  of  those  near  Malesherbes'  resi- 
dence, and  it  was  proposed  to  adjourn  thither 
at  once.  The  master  of  it  happened  to  be 
a  tenant  of  Malesherbes,  who,  wishing  to 
surprise  the  host  with  the  great  fame  of  ime 
of  the  company,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
hero  and  tho  idol,  as  it  was  supposed,  des 
deux  mondes,  asked  him  if  ho  had  ever  hap* 
pened  to  hear  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafaydte^^ 
pleasing  himself  with  the  idea— *when  the 
man  should  have,  as  of  course,  replied,  *  to 
be  sure  he  had,  as  had  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,' — of  saying  *  this  is  the  man  ;*  but  to 
his  great  disappointment  the  man  ant^wered, 
^Noy  really  I  can't  say  I  ^er  did — Pray 
who  was  heV  This  procfuced  a  general 
laugh  at  ihe  expense  of — says  Romilly — 

*  Malesherbes,  who  bore  it  with  that  good 
nature  which  charncteriscd  everything  he 
said  or  did,  and  he  joined  in  the  laugh  against 
^himself,' — (vol.  i.  p.  99).  We  however 
do  not  think  this  quite  so  great  a  trial  of 
M.  de  MaUsherhes*  temper  as  Romilly  did ; 
and  we  had  much  rather  have  seen  the 
countenance  of  LafayeUe  on  this  occasion 
than  that  of  M.  de  Malesherbes. 

Romiily  would  gladly  have  tarried  longer 
in  this  interesting  scene,  but  the  October 
sessions  recalled  him  to  England. 
He  was  he  tells  us — 

*  Amonjir  those  who,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
French  Revolution,  entertained  tho  moat  sanguins 
ezpectationa  of  the  happy  effects  which  were  to  re. 
suit  from  it,  not  to  France  alone,  but  to  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  snd  I  very  early,  I  think  some  time 
about  July,  1789,  published  a  short  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  under  the  title  of  ••  ThsmgkU  m  the  frckO' 
bU  InJLumwtrfthtlaU  JUmoimtion  uk^Prmttce  Ufsm 
^   zedbyVn^ 
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He  also  employed  himself,  at  the  request 
of  the  CouDt  de  Sarsfield,  in  drawing  up  a 
8tattfm«nt  of  the  rule*  and  order?  of  proceed* 
iiigf  in  the  Bngh'sh  House  of  Commons,  by 
which,  or  something  equivalent,  the  few  so- 
b«r  heads  of  the  States  General  were  desir- 
ous of  regulating  what  they  foresaw  would 
bf*  a  very  tumultuous  assembly.  Sarsfield 
began  to  trans!  ite  this  tract,  but  died  before 
he  had  advanced  far  in  the  work.  Mirabeau, 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  object, 
hastened  to  finish  and  publish  the  transac- 
tion, *  but  it  never/  adds  Romilly,  *  was  of 
the  smallest  use— and  the  National  Assem- 
biy,  as  the  States  Grenerm!  were  pleased, 
soon  after  their  meeting,  to  call  themselves, 
never  paid  the  slightest  regard  to  it* — nor, 
he  might  have  added,  to  any  other  principle 
of  order  or  justice. 

In  the  long  vacation  of  1789  Romilly  has- 
tened to  pay  another  visit  to  Paris,  where 
matters  had  assumed  a  still  deeper  intensity 
of  interest.  His  friend  Mirabeiau  was  now 
acting  a  great  part ;  and  *  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing,' he  adds,  «that  he  was  a  iiUle  (?)  in- 
toxicated by  the  applause  and  admiration 
which  he  received.'  We  shall  conclude  our 
reference  to  this  extraordinary  man  by  some 
further  extracts,  which  corroborate  our  view 
of  Mira beau's  character,  and  prove,  we 
think,  that  Romilly  was  not  altogether  so 
engou^  of  him  as  he  had  originally  been  : — 

*  I  have  already  epoken  of  hit  relaxed  morality, 
and  of  his  vanity.  In  m^ttem  of  indifference,  ay, 
and  sometimes  in  matters  of -importance  too,  the 
placinjir  himself  in  an  advantageous  point  of  view 
to  those  whose  applause  or  admiration  he  courted 
fai  outweighed  the  interests  of  truth.  Among  many 
instances  of  this  kind  which  came  within  my  own 
observation,  there  was  one  so  remarkabie  that  I  can- 
not forbear  to  mention  it.  In  one  of  the  early  num- 
t>ers  of  the  Courrier  de  Provence^  in  which  Mira- 
beau  wn»te  himself,  he  represents  Mounier  as  say. 
tng  in  the  National  Assembly  that  it  was  corruption 
which  had  destroyed  England,  and  himself  as  very 
happily  turning  that  extravagant  hyperbole  into 
ridicule,  by  exclaiming  upon  the  important  news  so 
oiezpoctediy  oommunicatod  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
destruction  of  England,  aift  asking  when  and  in 
what  form  that  remarkable  event  had  been  brought 
about?  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  of  all  this  not 
a  single  word  was  uttered  in  the  Assembly.  Nei. 
thcr  Mounier  nor  any  other  person  talked  of  the 
destruction  of  England  ;  neither  Mirabeau  nor  any 
other  person  made  any  such  reply  as  he  assumes  to 
himself  The  whole  origin  of  this  6ciion  was,  that, 
while  Mirabeau  was  writing  hie  Courrier  de  Pro- 
vence, exactly  what  he  has  slated  passed  in  i  private 
conversation,  at  which  he  was  present.  Brissot  de 
Warville  used  the  words  which  he  has  ascribed  to 
Mounier,  and  Dumont  those  which  he  has  claimed 
for  himself.  He  thought  the  dialogue  too  good  and 
too  happily  expressed  to  be  lost ;  he  made  himself 
the  hero  of  it.  and  placed  the  scene  in  the  National 
Asaembly ;  and  this,  though  ha  well  knew  that 


Briwot,  Dumoat,  Mop»Mr«  and  ail  te  memhtn^ 
the  Assembly,  could  give  evidence  of  the  falsehood 
of  his  statement,  and  which,  indeed,  Mounier  took 
occasion  formally  to  do  in  the  justification  of  his 
own  conduct,  which  he  not  long  afterwaids  pub. 
lished.»— voL  i.  pp,  110,  111. 

And  in  a  letter  after  his  return  be  says— 

*  believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all 
the  good  which  Mirabeau  has  done  was  soggsstsJ 
to  bun  by  Dumont,  or  Dorovcray,  and  that  they 
have  prevented  him  from  doing  nothing  but  what 
was  mischievous.* — vol.  i.  p.  386. 

It  is  now  the  fashion  with  such  of  the 
French  as  bave  not  impudence  enough  to 
defend  1792  and  1793  to  fall  back  on  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  of  1789 ;  but,  in 
our  judgment,  the  violence,  the  injustice, 
and  the  massacre  of  1789  are  even  mora 
diMgracefut  to  the  nation  than  the  inaane 
horrors  of  1792-3 — the  former  wore  per- 
petrated, we  mcy  almost  say,  by  the  nation 
at  large,  not  only  without  opposition  W 
almost  without  censure,  and  at  a  time  when 
opposition  and  censure  were '  practicable 
and  might  have  been  effective.  The  later 
atrocities  were  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  anterior  disorders,  and  were  commit- 
ted by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  au«' 
dacious  villains,  while  the  majority  of  the 
nation  were  manacled,  gagged,  and  prostrat- 
ed by  shame,  terror,  and  despair.  Even 
Romilly,  though  from  principle  and  connec- 
tion so  warm  a  friend  to  the  revolution,  bad 
too  much  candour  and  good  sense,  and  was 
too  enlightened  a  friend  of  the  real  liberties 
aud  happiness  of  mankind,  not  to  disapprove 
of  the  proceedings  of  1789,  even  before  the 
fatal  outrages  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October 
had  crowned  the  evil  deeds  of  that  porteoi- 
ous  year. 

*  I  arrived  there  shortly  after  the  celebrated  de- 
crees of  the  4th  of  August  bad  been  passed, — thoaa 
decrees  by  which,  in  an  evening  sitting,  and  in  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm,  the  Assembly  liad,  by  a 
string  of  hasty  resolutions,  abolished  tithes  and  all 
feudal  rights,  without  considering  what  oonsequen 
ces  were  to  follow^  or  what  compensations  or  pre. 
cautions  it  might  be  expedient  should  accompany 
such  important  measures. 

*  What  struck  me  as  most  remarkable  in  the  dis. 
positions  of  the  people  that  I  saw  was  the  great  de- 
sire that  everybody  had  to  act  a  great  part,  and  the 
jealousy  which  in  consequence  of  this  was  enter, 
tained  of  those  who  were  really  eminent.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  all  per ftons,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
whether  deputies  themselves,  declaimers  in  tha 
Palais  Royal,  orators  in  the  cofiechouses,  specta- 
tors in  the  gallery,  or  the  populace  about  the  door, 
looked  upon  themselves  as  individually  of  great 
consequence  in  the  revolution.  The  man  who  kept 
the  hotel  at  which  I  lodged  at  Paris,  a  certain  M. 
Villars,  was  a  private  in  the  National  Giiard.  Upon 
my  returning  home  on  tho  day  of  the  benediction  of 
their  colours  at  Notre  Dame,  and  telling;  him  that 
I  had  been  present  at  the  ceremony,  he  said.  **  Toa 
saw  roe,  €ir  >"    I  was  obliged  to  say  that  I  roally 
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had  not  fit  wid,  •<  Is  ttel  fMMiUe,  Sir  ?  Yoa 
did  not  Me  me  !  Wbj  I  wa«  in  ono  of  the  first 
rank*— ftll  Paris  nw  me**  I  have  often  since 
thought  of  my  boet*t  ehildiih  vanity.  What  ho 
■pok*  was  felt  by  thoosandi.  Tlie  moat  imporUnt 
tranf-aoiions  wcro  aa  nothing,  biit  as  they  had  rola. 
tion  to  the  figure  which  each  little  scir-conceitcd 
hero  acted  in  them.  To  attract  the  attention  of  all 
Paris,  or  of  all  France,  was  often  the  motive  of 
eondttct  in  matters  which  were  attended  with  most 
iBoroeotoaa  canseqaences, 

•  I  was  again  obliged  to  leave  Paris  by  the  end 
of  September,  that  1  might  not  loose  the  Quarter 
Seosiuns.  I  left  it  with  a  mtich  less  favourable 
opinion  of  the  state  of  public  iffairs  than  that  which 
I  hid  enierlained  when  I  arrived  there.  I  found 
the  moat  exaggerated  end  extravagant  noUoiia  of 
liberty  entertained  by  many,  and  the  most  violent 
and  bitter  animosities  prevailing,  and  all  lliat  dis. 
position  to  violence  on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  which,  a  few  days  afterwards  mant 
fe^d  itaclf  in  the  inaurrcciioo  that  ended  in  bring, 
ing  tiie  royal  fiuniJy  to  Paria.* — voL  i.  pp.  101. 
107.  112. 

And  we  find  by  one  of  Dumont's  letters  that 
Romilly's  8ag.icity  had  foreseen  and  pre- 
dieted,  before  he  left  Paris,  that  some  such 
catastrophe  as  that  which  broke  out  on  the 
5ih  and  6ih  of  October  must  have  been  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  precedbg  follies  and 
crimes. 

Our  last  extract  is  the  concluding  pas- 
sage of  Romilly's  autobiography,  and  we 
have  nothing  more  of  the  sume  character 
f except  the  short  joumol  of  a  visit  to  Paris 
Guring  the  peace  of  Amiens)  until  we  arrive 
at  the  Parliamentary  Diary,  which  began 
wuh  his  political  life,  and  closed  a  day  or 
two  before  his  death.  Of  his  history  in  the 
interval  we  shall  endeavour  to  collect  some 
accotiot,  though  a  meugro  one,  from  tho 
letters  of  himself  and  his  correspondents. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  interest  he 
originally  took  in  the  French  revolution,  and 
the  8till  stronger  which  its  progress  was 
likely  to  excite,  it  dues  not  appear  (hat  he 
visited  Paris  again  in  any  of  the  three  years 
that  elapsed  before  the  declaration  of  war. 
This  surprises  us,  and  must,  we  think,  have 
had  some  peculiar  cause,  though  we  possess 
no  clue  to  an  explanation,  unless  indeed  it 
may  have  been  that  his  original  admiration 
of  revolution  in  the  abMlracl  was  counter, 
actod  and  mortified  by  tlie  excesses  into 
which  this  Revolutio:i  had  degenerated,  and 
that  he  wa^  leluctant  to  become  a  nearer 
spectator  of  the  deplorable  fuilure  of  lire 
grand  experiment :  but  this  conjecture  does 
not  satisfy  even  our  own  minds ;  for  though 
the  visit  of  1780  had  somewhat  abated  his 
enthusiasm,  it  revived  oo  his  return  to  Eng. 
land  as  strongly  as  ever. 

One  of  his  letters  towards  tho  end  of  1790 

^Notwithstanding  ths  Tsnlty  and  tmbitioA  of 


soma  iadividiMili,  mtA" 
tice  which  the  Assembly  itself  lias  heen  guilty  of 
in  several  instances,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no 
assembly  of  men,  that  ever  met  since  the  creation, 
has  done  lialfso  much  towaids  prmnoting  the  hap- 
piness of  the  human  apecica  as  the  Matigiial  Assem- 
bly.*—vol.  i.  pp.  409.  410. 

And,  again,  in  May,  1792. — 

•  My  opinion,  however,  is  not  in  the  least  aHrred 
with  n*spect  to  your  revolution.  Even  th^condoet 
of  the  present  Assembly  has  not  been  ableto»-hake 
my  conviction  that  it  is  the  most  glorious  evcmt, 
and  llie  hsppiest  for  mankind,  that  has  ever  taken 
plseo  since  human  affairs  have  been  recorded? — 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  3. 

But  these  flattering  vtsions  mid  exagger- 
ated  eulogies  soon  vanished ' — 

*  How  could  wo  ever  be  so  deceived  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Frciich  nation  as  to  think  them  capable 
of  liberty  ?  wretches,  who,  after  all  ihrlr  pn»f*-ssio08 
and  boasts  about  liberty,  and  pstriotivm,  and  c*Q* 
rage,  and  dying,  and  -after  taking  oath  alter  oath, 
at  the  very  moment  when  their  country  is  invaded 

I  and  an  enemy  is  marching  through  ii  unresisted, 
employ  whole   days  in   murdering   women,   and 
'  priests,  and  prisoners !  Oth.  rs,  who  can  dcliberatrly 
I  load  whole  waggons  fiiH  of  victims,  and  bring  tiMm 
like  beaats  to  be  botcbered  in  the  nietropolb ;  and 
then  (who  are  worse  even  than  thcHs)  the  cold  in- 
stigators of  tliese  murders,  who, while  blood  is  stream, 
ing  round  them  on  every  side,  permit  this  eamaga 
to  go  on«  and  reason  about  it,  and  defend  it,  nay, 
;  even  applaud  it,  and  talk  about  the  example  they 
I  are  settmg  to  all  nations.    One  nii^ht  as  well  think 
of  establishing  a  republic  of  tigers  in  some  f«»rcst  in 
Africa,  as  of  maintaining  a  free  government  among 
I  such  monstars. — vol.  ii.  pp.  4,  5. 

i 


And  again,  in  November,  1793 : — 

*  I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  no  compassion  even  for 
I  Brissot  and  his  party,  but  it  is  a  compassion  which 
reaft>n  cannot  justify.  They  who  have  been  teach, 
ing  such  bloody  lottsons  have  no  right  io  comptain 
that  they  fall  by  the  hand^  of  the  discipK  s  whom 
they  have  tliemsclves  instructed.  How  fortunate 
it  is  that  the  torture  was  an  anstocraiical  or  a  nio- 
narthical  invention  I  it  is  certainly  that  circum. 
stance  alone,  and  no  degree  of  humanity,  which 
prevents  its  being  exercised  on  all  the  victims  who 
are  daily  offered  up  to  the  populace  of  Paris.  The 
quicn*n  trial  furnishes  one  among  many  instances 
that  the  wrutches  who  at  present  rule  in  France 
I  have  bi-cn  able  to  invent  tortures  for  the  mind  more 
cruel  than  any  that  had  ever  before  been  lu-ard  of. 
I  he  French  aic  plunging  into  a  degree  of  birbarism 
which,  fur  such  a  naiton,  and  in  so  short  a  neriod, 
surpai<8CB  all  imagination.  All  religion  is  already 
aboli»'hcd ;  and  the  next  prucecding  will  undoubt* 
cdly  l)c,  a  persecution  as  severe  and  as  unremitting 
as  any  that  has  taken  place  in  the  darkest  sgea  ; 
for  it  is  only  in  ordtr  to  arrive  at  the  pcrpccutioa 
that  religion  is  abolinhed.  We  may  soon  expect 
to  see  all  books  exterminated;  history,  because  it 
relstes  to  kitigrt;  poetry,  because  It  siK-aks  the  lan- 
guage of  flattery ;  p<ili ileal  economy,  because  it 
favour  monopolizers  and  fVeedoin  of  trade;  and  so 
on  through  all  other  sciencis,  till  the  French  pre. 
serve  nothing  ofcivilmed  life  but  iu  vices,  which 
they  Will  have  engrafted  oo  a  state  of  the  mutt 
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'Are ytn  not  MtottWMd  1o  Me Sieyet  ia  all  Um 
vtan4tng  up  in  the  midtt  of  hie  felbw-munkMrcn, 
end  claiming  appbun  for  hie  having  no  long  ago 
thoaght  like  a  philonopher 7  111  aa  1  have  lon^ 
thought  of  him,  I  did  not  imagine  him  capable  oi 
fooh  degradation.*— i»p.  36,  37. 

We  cannot  here  omit  the  striking  lesson 
of  retributive  justice  exhibited  in  the  case  oi 
the  luiiy  to  whom  he  addressed  the  panegy- 
ric on  the  revolution  above  quoted — Madc- 
moifielle  Delessart;  who,  towards  i he  end 
of  1789.  had  married  M.  Gautier,  a  Gene- 
vese,  and  who,  as  well  as  her  family,  and 
indeed  i  he  whole  Genevese  connexion,  were 
ardent  partisans  of  the  Revolution.  Madame 
Gautier,  who,  by  the  way*  seems  to  have 
been  Romilly's  beau  ideal  of  the  female 
character,  accounts  to  him,  in  March,  1700, 
with  great  nalvei^  for  her  enthusiasm  : — 

*  Our  (amily  is  of  (ho  number  of  tboso  to  whom 
the  revolution  will  bring  many  and  great  ad  van 
tagea,  without  impoaing  upon  us  any  important  sa. 
crificet.* — vol.  i.  p.  395. 

The  original  is  still  stroni^er — *  d  qui  elk 
%t  coiUtra  presque  rienf  *     She  adds — 

*  I  have  but  little  sympathy  either  for  those  who 
are  atUcked  only  in  their  darling  prejudice*,  who 
load  places,  and  even  pensions.* — vol.  i.  p.  395. 

That  is,  she  has  no  pity  for  those  whose  feoI> 
ings  of  delicacy,  morality,  or  religion,  were 
outraged,  and  whose  only  means  of  exist, 
ence  were  suppressed  ;  though  she  chariia- 
bly  admits  thtt  *8uch  a  gteat  reverse  of  for- 
tune is  sometimes  hard  to  bear*  (ib.)  We 
turn  over  a  few  pages,  and  we  find  this  self- 
ish and  hard-hearted  woman  an  object  of 
that  compassion  which,  in  her  callous  ego- 
tism, she  had  denied  to  others.  One  of  her 
brothers  escaped  from  massacre  only  by 
flight  and  emigratioo;  another  was  seized 
by  the  conscription  as  a  common  soldier ; 
her  brother-in-law  was  massacred  in  the 
streets  of  Lyons;  her  agtd  parents  were 
thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  Robespierre  ; 
and  herself,  with  her  husband  and  infant 
chddren,  were  forced  to  make  a  painful  and 
perilous  escape  into  Switzerland — and  all 
for  no  crime  but  that  they  were  in  those  easy 
circumstances  which  had  induced  this  ^ami- 
able lady,  as  her  correspondent  calls  her,  lo 
disrc(;ard  the  sufferings  of  others,  because 
she  and  her  family  were  of  the  number  tu 
whom  the  revolution  could  do  nothing  but 
good. 

This  portion  of  the  correspondence  is  so 
exclusively  engrossed  by  the  French  revo. 
lution  that  we  gather  from  it  very  little  ol 
Romilly's  own  history.  A  hint  he«*e  and 
there  acquaints  us  that  bis-  professional  bu 
•inest  hiMl  gradaaltjr  m>  mueh  inoreased  asi 


to  shorten  his  aatumnal  holidays  and  to  Tor- 
bid  any  literary  occupation.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  in  his  intervals  of  leisure  he  did 
not  disdain  to  read  novels ;  and  he  praises 
those  of  CharloUe  Smith,  particularly  the 
Old  Mam^r  House  and  Elhennda :  the  one 
almost,  and  the  latter  now,  utterly  forgotten. 
Lord  Lansdownesttil  cultivated  his  friend- 
ship; and  he  boems  to  have  made  frequent 
visits  to  Bowood,  where  his  friend  Dumont 
was  at  one  period  domesticated,  as  tutor  to 
Lord  Lansdowne's  second  son,  Henry,  (now 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,)  and  afterwards 
frequently  invited  as  a  respected  and  agree^ 
able  guest.  In  the  autumn  of  1796,  Romilly 
nad  very  nearly  missed  hi.s  usual  visit  Co 
Bo  wood,  and  would  thereby  have  missed  the 
nK>st  important  and  happiest  event  of  his  lifa. 
A  visit  which  he  made  twenty  years  later 
was  the  occasion  of  his  thus  recording  the 
circumstances  of  this  fortunate  occurrence: 

*  To  what  accidental  cauaes  are  the  moat  import, 
ant  occurrences  of  our  lives  sometimes  to  be  traced ! 
Some  miles  from  Bo  wood  is  the  form  of  a  white 
horse,  grotesquely  cut  out  upon  the  downs,  and 
forming  a  land.mark  to  a  wide  extent  of  coantr^. 
To  that  object  it  is  that  I  owe  all  the  real  happi- 
ness of  my  life.  In  the  year  1796  I  made  a  visit 
to  Bowooil.  Mv  dear  Anne,  who  bad  been  staying 
there  pome  weeks,  with  her  father  and  her  aisten, 
was  about  to  leave  it.  The  day  fixed  lor  their  de- 
parture was  the  eve  of  that  on  which  I  arrived ;  and 
if  nothing  had  occurred  to  di8ap|K>int  their  parpose, 
I  never  should  have  seen  her.  But  it  happened 
that,  on  the  preccdmgday,  she  waaone  of  ancqoea- 
trian  party  which  was  made  to  visit  this  curioiis 
object;  she  over-heated  herself  by  her  ride;  a  vio* 
lent  cold  and  pain  in  her  face  was  the  eonsequcnce. 
Her  father  found  it  indispensably  necessary  to  de- 
fer his  journey  for  seversl  days,  and  in  the  mean 
time  I  arrived.  1  nw  in  her  the  most  beautiful  and 
accompliohed  creature  that  ever  blessed  the  sight 
and  underatanding  of  mani  A  most  intelligent 
mind,  an  uncommonly  correct  judgment,  a  lively 
imagination,  a  cheerftil  disposition,  a  noble  and 
generous  way  of  thinking,  an  elevation  and  heroism 
of  character,  and  a  warmth  and  tenderness  of  afiee. 
tion,  such  as  is  rarely  found  even  in  her  sex,  wave 
among  her  extraordinary  endowmenta.  I  waa  cap. 
tivated  alike  by  the  beauties  of  her  person  and  the 
charms  of  her  mind.  A  mutual  attachment  waa 
formed  betvreen  us,  which,  at  the  end  of  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  was  consecrated  by  marriage. 
All  the  happiness  I  have  known  in  her  t>eIoved  so- 
ciety, all  the  many  and  exquisite  enjoyments  which 
my  dear  children  have  afforded  me,  even  my  extra- 
ordinary success  in  my  profession,  the  labours  of 
which,  if  my  life  had  not  been  su  cheered  and  ex- 
hilarated, I  never  could  have  undergone — ^all  are  to 
he  traced  to  this  trivial  cause.' — vol.  iii.  pp.  314, 
315. 

Of  the  worth  of  Lady  Romilly 's  mind  her 
nearer  friends  only  could  be  adequare  judges: 
hut  those  who  remember  her  in  society  will 
idmit  that  her  husband,  who  never  ceased 
o  be  a  passionate  lover,  has  but  little  cxag* 
y^erated   her   personal  charms      She  was 
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We  regret  that  we  have  few  traces  of  Ro-I  wfaoni  to  hadjm  Mm 


milly's  professiooal  progress,  and  none  at  ail 


^/■l*'      '    r  1    :.-4%^       A-.:^^»..^»-     Foi  had  been  ahoek^d  at  the  idem  of  FMloriiMt 

trfhis  professional  Studies.     Amidst  numer-. ^,,^3,  „^p„„ij,„^„^i„  p^,^,_^^l^  ^-g^ 


Otis  notices  of  his  general  reading  we  find 
liule  or  no  mention  of  the  law ;  and  we  sus- 
pect that,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  was  not 
till  be  began  to  get  into  bosmess  that  he  de- 
voted himself  seriouslv  to  studies  which  to 
be  effective,  must  be  almost  exclusive.  He 
himself,  we  find,  had  a  very  modest  opinion 
of  his  own  legal  acquirements :  and  there 
are  many  circumstances  that  induce  us,  and 
much  better  judges  than  we  can  pretend  to 
be,  to  doubt  whether  he  was  a  very  profound 
lawyer ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  one  who 
was  able  to  attain,  and  for  so  many  years  to 
maintain,  a  position  at  the  bar,  as  nigh,  we 
believe,  as  any  man  ever  enjoyed,  must  have 
had  not  merely  competent,  but  eminent  Quali- 
fications in  the  particular  branch  which  he 
cultivated.  We  find  that  prior — but  it  is  not 
said  how  long  prior — ^to  1813  he  was  ma- 
king 80002.  or  90002.  a  year ;  and  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  for  a  few 
years  before  his  death  he  had  increased  that 
mcome  by  one-half 

In  1802  he  took  advantage  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens  to  make,  with  his  wife,  a  visit  to 
Paris,  of  which  he  kept  a  journal,  which, 
though  short  and  hasty,  contains  many  pas- 
sages creditable  to  Romilly's  taste  and  prin- 
ciples, and  some  observations  on  the  then 
state  of  society,  which,  from  such  a  man,  may 
interest  our  readers: — 

'  Sept.  9. — Madame  Lavoisier  took  us  to  see  a  ce- 
lebrated pictuie  of  M.  Girodet  The  ni^ect  io,  Vic- 
tonr  inuodocinf  tiie  shades  of  Dessaiz,  Dainpierre, 
M arcean,  Joubert,  and  the  other  officers  who  have 
died  in  the  war,  to  the  heroes  of  Ossian.  The  eze- 
cntioii  is,  if  possible,  more  ridicolous  than  the  subject. 
All  the  figures,  except  Victory,  and  an  eagle  which  is 
■oaring  in  the  tky,  are  painted  as  if  seen  through  a 
mist  to  represent  shades.  The  nymphs  who  attend 
OasianareJ 


of  them,  for  he  had  oud  tbm  1 


prnailiuiff 
him,  and 


In  the  oonrt  in  which  the  orimina]  tribunal  is  held 
are  die  basts  of  Brutnaand  of  J.  J.  EovsNau.  Then 
are  also  two  onoccnpied  stands  for  busts,  on  which 
were  fonneriy  placed  those  of  Marat  and  LiaPeletier 
St.  Fargeau/-— vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

'  Having  heard  a  sentence  of  a  man  who  was  to  be 
executed  at  the  Pimee  de  Grim  cried  about  ttie  streela, 
1  walked  thidier.  The  acaffold  wai  erected,  and  the 
guiUotine  ready ;  a  great  crowd  of  p^eraons  were  as- 
sembled, principnlly  women.  The  ideas  which  the 
guillotine  must  awaken  in  everybody's  mind  natn- 
rally  render  it  an  object  of  horror;  but  indepelldell^- 
Iv  of  those  ideas,  the  large  slanttiM|  axe,  the  hole 
tnrougb  which  the  neck  of  the  sufferer  is  placed, 
smeared  round  of  a  different  colour,  and  seeming  to 
be  ret  stained  with  the  blood  of  former  maleAciors, 
the  basket  placed  to  reeeive  the  head,  and  the  laiigo 
wicker  chest  in  which  the  body  is  afterwards  ihrowa, 
render  it  altogether  a  most  hideous  instrument  of 

death From  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  I  walked 

back  towards  the  Palais;  and  I  there  saw  the  prisoner 
brought  out  to  be  led  to  the  place  of  exeention.  A 
small  party  of  dragoons  attended  him :  he  was  pkraed 
in  a  cart,  his  body  naked  with  a  red  cloak  (or,  aocord* 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  law,  tme  dbsimse  nmgt,)  tied 
roimd  bis  neck,  and  hanging  loose  over  his  shouklers. 
He  had  been  convicted  of  a  morder  and  tobbety.'— 
vol.  iL  p.  84. 

'  I  found  an  invitation  from  Talleyrand  to  dine 

with  him  to^ay  at  his  house  at  Ncuilly A 

large  company  was  assembled;  we  waited  a  long 
time  for  Talleyrand ;  soon  afterwards  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. We  sat  down  about  thirty.  Among  the 
men  were  Count  Cobenzl(the  Anscnan  ambasador), 
the  Danish  ambassador,  General  Andreossi,  Admi- 
ral Brieuz.  Rmderer,  Portal  (a  physician),  and  about 
ten  or  twelve  Englishmen,  particujarly  Charles  Fox, 
General  Fitzpatrick.  Lord  Holland,  St  John,  and 
Adair.  After  dinner  the  company  very  modi  in- 
creased, and  amongst  those  latter  visiten  were  Gene- 
ral Bournonville  and  Cardinal  Caprara.  Talleyrand 
received  me  coldly  enough,  with  the  air  and  mannei 
of  a  great  minister,  and  not  of  a  man  with  whom  I  onca 
was  intimate.  The  dinner,  and  the  assemblage  after 
dinner,  were  so  grave  and  solemn,  that  one  migb 
have  conceived  oneself  rather  at  the  court  of  some 
little  German  prince  than  in  the  house  of  a  man  of 
good  society  in  Paris.    The  dinner  was  one  of  the 


the  private  soldiers  and  drummers,  will 
Ossian's  time,  good  beer, in  shells;  and 


regahngthe  subordinate heroen,   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  melancholy  banquets  lever  was  pre- 


,  with  the  nectar  of 
1  some  of  these 
mmmet  of  drummers  and  soldiers  are  represented  as 
.smoking  their  pipes,  and  are  such  buriesque  figures 


sent  at.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  sit  next  to  Chariee 
Fox,  and  to  have  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with 
him.  But  for  this  circumstance,  I  sliould  have  found 
this  dinner  a  very  irksome  and  unpleasant  task 


thtt  the;r  might  well  have  a  place  in  Hogartli's  jBan:*   ^^ich  I  had  impo^  on  myself.    Aftw  dinner,  in 

^'^j  the  room  in  which  we  took  cofiTee  two  jroung  wo- 


|9  FmMey,    M.  Girodet's  reason  for  puttiii|g  one 

^ese  fif  ures  in  J",  picture  I  thought  a  curious  one. ;  Pressed  d  VAn^Mse,  and.  as  it  is  aiid,  Fnjiisb 

He  told  us  Uuit  he  had  placed  him  there  (a  htde  ugly  j  women,  walked  in.aifd  burned  incense;  afterstaying 

iellow  beating  a  drum  and  smoking  a  nine)  to  serve  .  ^^^  ^me  in  one  part  of  the  room,  they  walked  to 

as  a  foil  to  one  of  his  heroes  (I  think  Dampierre,     ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^j      -^         ^^  ^  ^^^y^ 

who  was  not  much  favoured  in  hisperson  by  nature.'  j  ,^,^^  ^^  perfumed.»-voL  U.  pp.  87-69. 

— vol  II.  pp.  80, 81.  I  *^  *^*^ 


*  There  is  not  a  single  pictnre  of  Salvator  Rosa  or  I 
of  Gaspard  Poussin  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Museum.'  { 
—vol.  u.  p.  92, 

'  Called  on  Talleyrand,  who  received  me  witli  great  { 
politeness.  I  afterwards  called  on  Le  Chevalier,  | 
Talleyrand's  secBetarv ;  in  a  short  conversation  I  had 
with  ium,  he  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  nothing  could 
restore  good  morals  and  order  in  the  country,  but.  as 
he  exprussed  it,  ''U  rone  et  la  religion  de  n«>s  anc^tresi 
Ho  knew,  he  aakl,  that  the  English  did  not  think  ae 
hot  wo  knevraotyaf  «C4ia  Wm^^  mn^Twu^^ 


We  hear  of  late  the  name  of  Buonaparte 
so  imprudently  associated  with  that  of  free* 
dom,  that,  long  as  the  passage  is,  we  cannot 
omit  the  following  picture,  drawn  by  so  steady 
and  enlightened  a  friend  of  liberty  and  tbs 
Revolution,  of  the  state  of  political  society  in 
Paris  during  Its  beaux  jours  of  the  Consulate, 
when  there  wa^  neither  foreign  war  nor  do' 
Asatic  tr<H)l^  to  ^xipm  Wfnk  a  tyiaany ;~ 


o 
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•We  Wttiitby  w«l«r to  St.  Ctoud;  in  the  h<f)ie  ofj 
bMD^  able  to  Me  the  inade  of  the  castle.  Nobody  is 
admitted,  even  into  the  outer  coart  of  this  place,  since 
it  has  been  determined  that  it  is  to  be  the  habitation  of 
tlie  first  Consal,  withotit prodacing  a  ticket;  and,  af- 
ter g  -ttina;  into  the  fint  court,  the  visiter  is  stopped  bj 
every  sentioei  in  his  wav,  and  oideMd  to  produce  his 
ticket,  till  be  sets  into  Ihe  palace.  Into  this  palace, 
so  difficult  ofaccess,  have  been  transported  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  of  which  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre 
has  been  dtspoiledf-^ietnres  whieh  had  long  been 
exhibited  there,  which  the  public  of  Paris  have  been 
accustomed  to  admire  and  to  feast  their  eyes  and  their 
vanity  upon,  as  part  of  the  spoil  won  from  the  natrons 
with  which  France  has  been  at  war.  This  public 
property  is  thne  appropriated  to  adorn  the  private 
rosideace  of  the  fint  Consul,  into  which  the  unhallow- 
ed feet  of  the  Parisian  mob  are  not  suffered  to  pene- 
trate. This,  more  than  anything  I  have  met  with, 
proves  to  me  in  what  scorn  Bonaparte  holds  the 
opinioiu  of  tfie  people.  He  seems  to  despise  their 
favour ;  and  if  he  supplies  them  witb  frequent  festi- 
vals, it  is  less  to  gain  popularity  than  to  occupy  and 
amuse  them.* — ^vol.  ii  pp.  87-89. 

'  A  more  absolute  despotism  than  that  which  now 
exists  here  France  never  experienced :  Louis  XIV. 
was  never  so  independent  of  publie  opinion  as 
Bonaparte  is:  the  police  was  never  so  vigilant  or  so 
well  organised.  There  is  no  freedom  of  discussion ; 
the  press  was  never  so  restrained  under  Louis  XIV. 
and  XV.  as  at  Resent:  the  vigilance  of  the  police  in 
this  respect  was  eluded,  and  books,  published  in  other 
countries,  containing  very  free  opinions,  were  circu< 
lated  at  Paris :  but  that  is  not  the  case  now.  Among 
other  restraints,  all  English  newspapere  are  prohibi- 
ted ;  and  it  is  said  that  even  foreign  Ministers  are  not 
permitted  to  receive  them  by  the  post  An  opinion 
IS  entertained,  whether  witli  or  without  foundation  I 
do  not  know,  that  persons  of  character,  aud  who  mix 
in  good  society,  are  spies  employed  by  the  police, 
and  eonseqnently  that  a  man  is  hardly  safe  anywhere 
in  uttering  hissentimentv  on  public  anairs.  It  should, 
■eem,  however,  that  few  persons  have  any  desire  to 
ntter  them.  I  have  been  m  several  societies  in  which 
there  was  certainly  the  most  perfect  security,  and 
where  politics  seemed  the  last  subject  that  anybody 
wished  to  talk  upon.  It  may  seem  at  first  very  won- 
derful by  what  means  Bonaparte  can  maintain  so  ab- 
solute a  power.  It  is  not  by  the  army ;  for  if  he  is 
popular  with  the  soldiers,  it  is  only  with  those  he  has 
commanded:  he  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  ever  very  popular  with  them.  His  character 
ii  of  that  kind  which  inspires  fear  much  more  than  it 
conciliates  affection.  He  is  not  loved  by  any  of  the 
persons  who  are  about  him,  not  even  by  the  officers 
who  served  witb  him ;  while  Morean  is  universally 
beloved  by  all  who  have  served  witb  him.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  it  is  by  the  force  of  pnblic  opinion 
that  Bonaparte  reigns :  there  is  certainly  an  opinion 
Tory  universally  entertained,  highly  favourable  to  his 
talents  both  as  a  general  and  as  a  politkian :  but  be 
Is  not  popubir;  the  public  have  no  attachment  to 
him ;  they  do  not  enjoyr  his  greatness.  Bonaparte 
seems,  indeed,  to  despise  popularity ;  he  takes  no 
pains  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people.  All  tfie 
pnblic  works  which  he  sets  on  foot  are  calculated  to 
give  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  and  to  immortalise  his 
name,  but  not  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  any  particular  de- 
scription of  them.  To  increase  the  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  city,  to  build  new  brkLEes,  to  bring 
water  by  a  canal  to  Paris,  to  collect  the  finest  statues 
and  pictures  of  which  conquered  nations  have  been 
despoiled,  to  encourage  and  improve  the  fine  arts, 
are  the  great  objects  of  Bonaparte's  ambition  in  the 
time  of  peace.  That  he  meditates  the  gaining  fresh 
hurels  in  war  can  hardly  be  doubted,  irthe  accounts 
one  bears  of  his  rosdees  and  impatient  disposition  be 


tme.  His  Jtenury  taste  may  serve  to  give  some  in* 
sight  into  bis  character :  Ossian  ia  his  fiivourito  aii. 
thor.  When  the  Bastille  was  stormed  by  the  mob  of 
Paris,  there  were  not  found  in  it  I  think  more  than 
five  or  six  prisoners ;  and  to  those  the  Bastille  served 
as  an  hospital  rather  than  a  prison ;  for  Uiey  were 
advanced  m  age  and  witliout  friendsd— I  am  assured 
that  there  are,  or  at  least  very  lately  were,  more  than 
seventy  prisoners  confined  m  the  Temple,  the  Bas- 
tille of'^the  present  day ;  persons  of  the  most  adverse 
principles  and  opinions,  some  of  tbem  violent  jaco- 
bins, othere  emigrants  and  aristocrats.  .... 

*  What  strikes  a  forei^^ner  as  most  extraordinary  at 
Paris  is,  that  the  despotism  which  prevail  there,  and 
the  vexatious  aud  trifling  regulations  of  the  police, 
are  a!l  carried  on  in  the  name  of  liberty  aud  equality. 
It  was  to  establish  liberty  and  equality  on  their  true 
basis,  according  to  Bonaparte's  own  declaration  in 
the  legislative  assembly  at  St.  Cloud  on  the  18th 
Brufliaire,  that  he  commanded  his  grenadiers  to 
charge  the  assembly  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  obliged 
most  of  the  members  to  seek  their  safety  by  eseapiiur' 
throuffh  the  windows.  lAbert^  and  tqtu&Hf  are  stiU 
sounded  on  high,  and  displayed  in  as  conspicnone 
characters,  as  ever.  In  tne  front  of  the  Tuileriet, 
one  of  the  most  macnificent  palaees  of  Europe,  the 
most  snmptnonsly  tumished,  filled  with  the  imotk 
pictures,  continually  surrounded  with  guards,  and 
inaccessible  but  to  those  who  are  connected  with  the 
first  Consnl,  who  makes  it  hi'>  place  of  residence,  ie 
dispbyed  the  word  EgaiUe  in  large  letters.  Yon  aU 
tempt  to  pass  through  an  open  passage,  and  you  are 
rudely  stopjped  by  a  sentinel,  who,  with  the  voice  of 
authority,  nalloos  ont,  "  On  ne  passe  pas  par  icL" 
You  turn  yonr  head,  and  for  your  consolation  be- 
hold inscriMd  in  ehamcters  which  seem  indelible— 
Libarte,  And  has  it  been  only  for  this,  and  in  order 
that  a  number  of  contractor^,  of  speculators,  of  per 
sons  who  have  abused  the  military  or  civil  anthoritjr 
they  have  possessed,  may  enioy  seeaivly  their  ilt 
gotten  wealth,  that  rivers  of  blood  have  been  shed, 
that  numbers  of  individuals,  who  by  their  talents  and 
aeouisitions  were  the  ornaments  of  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  nation**  in  the  world,  have  perished  on 
the  scaffold,  that  the  most  opulent  families  have  been 
reduced  to  miserv  and  bnguisbed  out  their  wretched 
lives  in  exile .'  Such  an  exclamation  is  very  natural. 
It  is,  however,  to  all  these  horrors  of  the  revolution 
that  Bonaparte  owes  his  power.  If  pubjic  opinion 
is  not  strongly  expressed  in  his  favour,  it  is  strongly 
expressed  against  evefything  in  the  revolution  which 
has  preceded  his  consulate.  The  quiet  despotism, 
which  leaves  everybody  who  does  not  wish  to  meddle 
with  politics  (and  few  at  present  have  tmy  such  wish) 
in  the  full  and  secure  enjoyment  of  their  property 
and  of  their  pleasures,  is  a  sort  of  paradise,  compared 
with  the  agitation,  the  perpetual  alarms,  the  scenes 
of  infamy,  and  of  bloodsned,  which  accompanied  the 
pretended  liberties  of  France.'— >vol.  ii.  pp.  97-101. 
• 
We  have  do  further  account  of  Romilly'i 
Nfe,  either  private  or  profeissioaal,  till  ISOS, 
when  we  find  '  a  narrative'  by  him  of  the 
events  of  that  year.  He  relates  his  honour-- 
able  appointment  by  the  good  Bishop  of 
Durham  to  the  chancellorBhip  of  that  diocese, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  he 
gives  some  entertaining  particulars  of  the 
pompous,  and,  to  him,  vexatious  and  almost 
ridiculous  staie^^^ihe  mimic  grandeur^  as 
he  calls  it,  to  which  he  was  condemned 
during  his  annual  oflkial  visits  to  tbo  county 
palatine, 

Al)eot  this  time  he  became  slightly  andr 
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professionally  acquainted  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  by  being  employed  in  a  ronr)arkable 
case  in  Cliancery  concerning  the  gun rd Ian- 
ship  of  the  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Hugii 
Seymour.  This  young  lady  had,  from  the 
death  of  her  parents,  which  happened  in  her 
infancy,  renriained  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Fiizhcrbert,  who  ahnost  considered  the  child 
as  her  own.  Some  part  of  the  family,  how- 
ever, were  (not  unnaturally)  dissatisfied  wiih 
the  child's  being  so  brought  up,  Mrs.  Filz- 
herbert  being  a  Roman  Catholic — a  circum- 
stance the  most  important,  we  think,  in  the 
case,  but  to  which  Romilly  in  his  statement 
docs  not  allude:  they  proposed,  and  the 
Master  to  whom  the  case  was  referred  ap- 
proved  of,  the  appointment  of  Lard  Euston 
and  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  two  near  rela- 
tives, as  guardians  to  the  child — which  was, 
in  fact,  removing  her  from  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert*8  care.  *  The  Prince,  who  lived  at 
Mrs.  Fiizherberl's  house  as  his  own,  was 
extremely  anxious  to  prevent  this.  He  loved 
the  child  with  parental  afiection,  and  the 
idea  of  her  being  removed  was  as  painful  to 
him  as  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  herself;  and 
Romilly  being  selected  to  conduct  ihc  appeal 
to  the  Chancellor  from  the  Master's  de- 
cision, he  once  met  the  Prince  and  had  a 
long  couversaiion  with  him,  but  solely  on 
the  subject  of  the  suit.  The  result  was  that 
the  Chancellor  confirmed  the  report  of  the 
Master,  but  on  another  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  this  decision  was  reversed,  t/fe 
friends  of  the  Prince  attending  in  unusual 
mwmbers^  and  the  legal  guardianship  was 
conferred  on  Lord  and  Lady  Hertford,  who, 
it  was  known,  did  not  intend  to  remove  the 
child  from  the  care  of  Mrs.  Fiizhcrbert. 

*  This  decision  was  attended,  tome  yean  after- 
wardf,  with  conMtquences  of  considerable  import, 
ance.  It  occasioned  a  gre^i  intimacy  between  the 
Prince  and  Lady  Hertford,  which  ended  with  her 
entirely  supplanting  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  in  the  Prince's 
favour ;  and  it  produced  that  hostility  towards  the 
Catholics  which  the  Prince  manifested  when  he 
becamo  Regent,  and  his  determination  to  place  his 
confidence  in  those  Tory  ministers  whom  he  had 
always  before  considered  as  his  personal  enemies.* 
—vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

This  statement,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
ie  considerably  exaggerated.  Lady  Hert- 
f<H*d's  influence  did  certainly  iend  to  recon- 
cile the  Regent  to  the  necessity  of  continuing 
in  office  the  Tory  ministers  of  his  father ; 
but  it  was  the  presumption  and  intractability 
of  the  Whigs  themselves  which  created  that 
necessity:  and  with  regard  to  its  having 
'produced  the  hostility  to  the  Catholics,' 
those  who  knew  the  private  sentiments  oi 
the  Prince  were  well  aware  thnt,  exclusive 
of  any  personal  influence,  His  Royal  High* 
nets  was  deeply  impreated  with  the  Protwt- 


ant  principles  on  wbieh  bis  ikiiiily  had  been 

called  to  the  throne,  and  would  have  bcoD 
extremely  reluctant  to  make  any  concession 
that  might  seem  inconsistent  with  bis  owq 
tenure  of  the  Crown — the  lineal  l>eir  to 
which,  excluded  on  account  of  Popery,  was 
still  living — and  we  know — wc  say  we 
know — that,  prior  to  any  of  tliesc  transac* 
tions,  the  Prince  had  declared  lo  a  private 
friend  that  *  he  was  as  good  a  Brumswcker 
as  hix  father* — adding — *a«rf  how  could  it 
be  otherwise  f  And  this  dis|)osition  of  mind 
is  corroborated  by  a  slight  fact  oientiooed  io 
Romiily'sown  diary,  and  of  which  we  were 
not  before  aware.  When  the  Whig  minis- 
try— ^*  All  the  Talents' — were  luri»ed  out  on 
a  branch  of  the  Catholic  quesiioo,  Mr.  Braad 
made  a  motioti  in  disapprobation  of  that 
proceeding,  which,  however,  the  Prince  de- 
clined to  countenance,  ^declaring  that  he 
took  no  interest  in  it,  the  motion  being  of  a 
nature  which  so  much  affects  the  king  per- 
sonally.' (vol.  ii.  p.  199.)  Wo  do  not 
deny  that  the  influence  alluded  to  acted  la 
the  same  direction-*but  we  asaen,  on  an* 
thority  which  we  consider  decisive,  that  the 
original  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  Prince 
were  as  we  have  stated  them*  and  we  think 
it  a  duty  to  his  memory  and  to  historical 
truth  thus  to  record  them. 

Uomilly's  conduct  of  this  cause  was,  how. 
ever,  so  acceptable  to  His  Royal  Uighneas, 
that  ho  pressed  him  to  accept  from  him  a 
scat  in  parliament,  which,  however,  his  de- 
sire of  independence  induced  him  to  refuse. 

Lord  Lansdowoe  had  told  Romilly,  years 
before,  of  some  conversations  between  hina 
and  Lord  Moira  (the  most  confidential  friend 
of  the  Prince)  in  which  Lord  Moira  bad 
stated  that  the  Prince  was  hooking  about  lor 
some  lawyer  of  eminence,  on  whose  advice 
he  could  safely  rely,  and  in  whom  lie  could 
place  unbounded  confidence;  and  it  is  as- 
suredly not  discreditable  to  either  party  that 
His  Royal  Highness  should  have  selected 
Romilly  for  that  station  of  confidence. 

Of  this  good  opinion  the  Prince  soon  af. 
ter  gave  a  still  stronger  proof.  Circum- 
stances concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Prin- 
cess  of  Wales  had  been  forced  upon  His 
Royal  Highness's  attention,  on  which  be 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  profescional 
advice — he  confided  the  case  to  Romilly. 
We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  that  case-* 
on  the  substantial  point  of  which  there  is 
now,  we  believe,  no  second  opinion.  We 
will  only  ssy  that  the  committing  himself 
to  the  absolute  direction  of  Romilly,  the 
first  man  in  legal  eminence,  and  second  to 
none  in  integrity  and  independence,  is  an 
iirefragnble  proof  of  the  delicacy,  sincerityf 
end  good  faith  of  the  Prince. 
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While  this  affair  waa  in  deliberation  the 
death  of  Mr*  Pitt  brought  the  Whigs  into 
office,  and  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
prince — without  any  previous  connexion 
with  Lord  Granville  or  Mr.  Fox — Romilly 
waa  made  Solicitor-Greueral.  Here  we  fall 
in  with  Romilly'a  diary  of  his  parliamentary 
life.  Never  was  there,  as  we  think,  a  more 
prejudiced  tissue  of  special  pleading  in  the 
l>ad  sense  of  the  word,  of  misstatement,  and 
misrepresentation ;  but  its  worst  feature  is 
the  sometimes  direct,  sometimes  sneering, 
generally  unjust,  and  always  bitter  and  un- 
generous censure  of  his  political  opponent?, 
which  pervades  it.  There  is  not  a  page  of 
it  in  v'hich  we  should  not  find  matter  for 
contradiction,  and  we  think  of  refutation,  and 
frequently  of  censure ;  but,  for  the  reasons 
given  in  the  outset  of  this  article,  we  are 
unwilling  to  enter  into  such  discussions. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  obser- 
vations on  points  which  concern  Romilly 
himself. 

Romilly  did  not  feel  the  same  objection 
to  accept  a  seat  in  parliament  from  the  mi- 
nistry as  he  haJ  done  in  the  case  of  "Lord 
liansdowoe  and  the  Prince ;  and  his  distinc* 
tion  was,  we  conceive,  well  founded  ;  but 
not  altogether  for  the  reasons  given  by  Ro- 
milly,  who  says  that,  if  he  should  happen 
'  to  disapprove  of  the  measures  of  the  minis- 
ters, it  was  open  to  him  to  resign  ;*  surely 
in  the  other  cases  he  would  have  had,  at 
least,  the  same  option  ;  or  rather,  indeed,  a 
much  larger  one^  for  a  private  member  may 
retire  without  difficiidty  whenever  he  pleases, 
but  a  man  in  office  has  ties  of  honour  to  his 
colleagues  and  bis  party  which  might  on 
many  occasions  render  his  acting  on  his  in- 
dividual and  personal  feelings  very  embar- 
rassing. 

For  instance :  in  the  very  outset,  and  in 
the  same  page  in  which  he  asserts  the  duty 
of  resignation  when  he  should  disapprove 
the  measures  of  the  government,  we  have  a 
practical  example  of  his  inconsistency  on 
this  important  point.  In  the  general  forma- 
tion of  the  administration  there  were,  he 
aays, 

•  tome  feve  appointments  which  have  been  received 
by  the  pnblio  with  much  dissatisfaction,  and  none 
with  more  than  that  of  Erskine  to  be  Lord  Cfann- 
oe1k>r.  The  troth  nndoobtedly  is,  that  he  is  Mmlly 
unJU  for  the  situation.' — ^vol.  iL  p.  134 

What?  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the  foremost 
man  of  the  bar,  who  had  spent  all  his  life  in 
denouncing  legal  errors  and  abuses,  and 
whose  judgment  must  have  had  the  greatest 
weight  with  the  public,  acquiesces  in  and 
gives  the  weight  of  bis  apparent  approbation 
to  the  appointment  of  a  /otoi/y  w^  man  to 
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the  very  highest  of  all  judicial  stations — a 
total  unJUntss  of  Which  he,  Romilly,  was  of 
all  men  the  most  competent  judge— a  total 
UfifitnesSj  loo,  which  was  likely  to  be  more 
mischievous  to  the  country  and  disgraceful 
to  the  administration  than  any  other  impro- 
per appointment  could  possibly  be,  because 
other  judges  have  the  control  artd  assistance 
of  colleagues,  but  a  Chancellor  stands  alone, 
and  is,  alone  and  in  the  last  ressortf  the  ul. 
tiniate  arbiter  of  all  property,  and  even,  as 
keeper  of  the  King's  legal  Conscience,  of 
questions  of  life  and  death.  We  are  utterly 
unable  to  discover  on  what  principle  either 
of  morn],  professional,  or  even  political  duty, 
Romilly  could  justify  his  giving  his  counte- 
nance and  co-operation  to  an  appointment 
of  which  he  thus  deeply  disapproved. 

In  the  next  page  we  find  an  instance  of 
equal  pliability.  The  Whigs — by  way  of 
including  all  the  TaZewto— 3iad  given  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  upon  this  before  unheard- 
of  combination  of  the  judicial  and  ministe- 
rial characters — this  monstrous  attempt  to 
tinge  the  ermine  of  justice  with  the  colour 
of  party — Romilly  observes — 

*That  there  is  nothings  illegal  or  anoonstitational 
in  this  seems  clear.  It  is  oertainlj  very  desirable 
that  a  judge  should  not  take  any  part  in  politics ; 
but  this  is  not  according  to  the  theory  of  our  Con. 
stitution,  nor  consistent  with  practice  in  the  best 
times  of  onr  history/— vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  137. 

And  on  what  grounds  does  Romilly  da- 
fend  this  position  t    On  two.     First-— 

*  The  chieis  of  all  the  three  courts  are  always 
Privy  CoonoiUors ;  and  the  Cabinet  is  only  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  and,  as  a  Cabinet,  is 
unknown  to  the  Constitution.' — vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

This  would  prove  that  all  the  three  chief 
justices  might  be  constitutionally  called  to 
the  cabinet  and  so  might  the  two  archbi- 
shops and  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  also 
are  always  privy  councillors  ;  and  that  this 
might  be  constitutionally  done,  because,  for- 
sooth, *  the  cabinet  is  unknown  to  the  con- 
stitution.' But  is  the  character  of  *  adviser 
of  the  Crown*  unknown  to  the  constitution  7 
and  what  is  the  term  Cabinet  but  a  nick- 
name, a  very  modem  locution,  popularly, 
and  only  popularly,  introduced  to  distinguish, 
by  one  short  word,  the  political  delibera- 
tions of  the  *  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown*  from  the  general  body  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  which  men  are  called  either  as 
an  honorary  dignity — or  to  give,  when  *tm- 
monedj  occasional  advice  in  their  respective 
capacities — or  finally  to  assist  in  the  public 
legal  and  administrative  duties  coafiaed  by 
law  to  that  body,  but  which  wraTtotally  and 
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fssentially  distinct  and  diflcrent  f^rom  the 
political  responsibilities  of  ministers.  We 
think,  and  so  did,  and  so  does  all  the  world, 
that  Romilly's  argument  is  a  mere  play  up- 
.pn  words, — ^neiiher  more  nor  less  than  a 
quibble.  The  second  argument  is  little  bet- 
ter. It  is,  that  chief  justices  have  been  na- 
med tx  officio,  memhera  of  councils  of  re- 
gency, and  lords  justices.  But  so  are  al- 
ways the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  male 
ana  female  members  of  the  royal  family, 
^aod  other  persons  whom  no  one  ever  dream- 
ed  of  making  cabinet  ministers.  Besides, 
ja  Council  of  Regency  is  not  a  Cabinet — it 
ii  the  Crown — (he  ministers  are  only,  its 
servants,  acting  under  it,  in  their  several  de- 
partments, upon  their  individual  responsi- 
bility ;  and  there  is  clearly  no  reason,  either 
in  fact  or  analogy,  why,  because  a  Chief 
Justice  may  be  asssociaied  with  a  Council 
of  Regency  in  the  vicarious  and  temporary 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  he  should 
therefore  be  involved  in  the  ordinary,  per- 
manent, and  individual  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  political  minister.  Nothing  but 
the  spirit  of  party,  and  a  strong  personal  in- 
terest|  could  have  led  a  man  of  Romilly's 
principles  and  sagacity  into  such  unconsti- 
iatSonal  and  absurd  conclusions. 

In  Romilly's  own  parliamentary  conduct 
during  the  year  he  was  Solicitor- General  we 
must  ubserTe  that,  ejccept  an  act  for  amend- 
ing one  point  of  the  bankrupt  laws  and 
another  for  making  freehold  estates  liable  as 
assets  k>r  simple  contract  debts,  he  seems  to 
hsYO  made  no  public  effort  to  effect  any  of 
the  impoitant  reforms  in  either  civil  or 
criminal  law,  to  which  so  much  of  his  for- 
mer attention  had  been,  and  so  much  of  his 
future  parliamentary  life  was,  devoted.  We 
.find  that  very  soon  after  his  appointment  to 
.office  he  stated  privately  to  Mr.  Grey,  then 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  /  enormous  and  inhuman  severity' 
of  naval  punishment^ — M^*  Grey  gave  his 
.  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  draw  public  atten- 
tion to  this  delicate  subject.  The  Solicitor- 
, General  disagreed  from  those  reasons,  but 
acquiesced  (vol.  ii,  p.  140.)  Wjien  Mr. 
JWindham  introduced  his  plan  of  military  de- 
fence, '  he  did  not  propose  any  mitigation^ 
of  the  '  savage  and  inhuman  punishments  (o 
which  soldiers  are  subject,  and  which  have 
a  most  fatal  influence  on  the  discipline  of  the 
army  and  upon  the  character  of  the  nation.' 
^  This  omission  the  Solicitor-General  no  doubt 
deploredf  but  he  acquiesced.  {Ibid.)  He 
'stated  privately  to  Lord  Henr^  Petty  the 
'  most  pemidqus  consequences*  of  lotteries, 
and  pfoposed  their  abolition — but  the  Chan- 
osUqr^ot  the  Bxcbequer  could' not  part  vriXh 
that  source  of  revenue,  and  the  Solicitor* 


General  acquieMced,  (vol.  ii.  p.  142.) 
Some  proceedings  had  been  pending  in  the 
House  of  Lords  against  an  Irish  Judge  of 
the  name  of  Fox — Romilly  thought  that 
Judge  Fox  '  ought  unquestionably  to  be  im- 
peached'— but  1  he  proceedings  were  entirely 
dropped,  and  the  Solicitor-General  acquiesc- 
ed, (Vol.  ii.  p.  154.)  Do  we  blame  Ro- 
milly for  these  acquieicences  7 — by  no 
means  ;  he  may  have  been  influenced  by 
many  justifiable  considerations — he  was 
young  in  office — his  authority  in  the  House 
was  not  yet  established,  ai:d  he  could  not 
have  persisted  in  what  might  be  thought  un- 
st^asonabie  propositions  without  losing  the 
station  by  means  of  which  he  might  hope,  at 
some  future  and  more  auspicious  time,  to  aC- 
complish  his  benevolent  objects;  but  we 
would  ask  any  one  who  has  read  this  diary, 
in  what  a  tone  and  temper  he  woald  have 
spoken  of  any  political  opponent  who  should 
have  been  guiUy,  as  he  would  have  called  it 
of  a  similar  suppression  of  deep  and  consci- 
entious feelings  on  such  momentous  subjects  t 

These  observations,  suggested  by  the 
very  first  pages  of  the  diary,  must  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
controversy  into  which  a  detailed  examina* 
tion  would  inevitably  lead  us.  We  shall 
therefore  rest  satisfied  with  these  few  sam- 
ples— ex  pede  Herculem — and  a  general 
but  solemn  protest  against  the  numerous 
misstatements  and  innumerable  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  actions  and  motives  of^  his 
opponents  with  which  the  diary  teem?,  assur- 
ing our  readers  that  it  is  only  from  regard 
to  Romilly's  private  character  and  to  their 
patience  that  we  decline  a  closer  conflict — 
for,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  hardly  a  page 
in  which  we  could  not  find  matter  for  similar 
strictures.  We  have  already  stated  al!  that, 
as  we  conceive,  can  be  said  in  exf enuaticn  of 
the  temper  of  this  Dthry—that  the  entries 
were  made  under  hasty  impressions — in  the 
heat  of  political  exasperation — sometimes 
under  feelings  of  personal  vexation,  render- 
ed, by  his  constitutional  sensibility,  mora 
acute — and  never  afterwards  revised  and 
softened,  as,  at  a  calmer  and  more  candid 
nooment^  they  probably  would  have  been. 

Romilly's  success  as  a  parliamentary 
opeakar  was  considerable — greater  than 
-he  himself 'seems  to  fasve  supposed**— and 
yet  we  think  hardly  e^tial  to  his  merits. 
His  style  and  manner  were  rather  impres- 
sive than  pleasing ;  bis  voice  was  sonorous 
— his  figure  was  well  proportioned — his 
countenance  fine,  with  somewhat  of  a  tragic 
expression,  which,  as  well  a«s  the  solemnity 
of  his  elocution,  suited  admirably  with  the 
subjects  of  grav^,  and  sometimes  touchiogt 
interest  whi^  he  Was  most^cjined  t9.  (Its. 
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cuss.  But.  on  ordinary,  and  particularly  on 
persona]  quecstions,  the;$e  qualities  tended  to 
render  still  more  offensive — even  to  third 
parties — the  habitual  biiterness  of  his  politi- 
cal feelings  ;  he  was  therefore  rather  a  re- 
spected, and,'  by  his  antagonistSi  dreaded 
speaker,  than  an  admired  or  popular  one; 
and  he — like  the  painter  Caravaggio — some- 
times  failed  to  produce  an  intended  effect 
frond  the  very  depth  of  the  colours  he 
laid  on. 

Of  this,  as  well  of  his  own  extreme  sensi- 
bility, he  himself  gives  us  a  striking  instance 
which  occurred  soon  after  he  left  office. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  managers  on  the 
.trial  of  Lord  Melville;  and  that  nobleman 
having  been  acquitted,  the  new  ministry  had 
restored  liim  to  the  Privy  Council.  On  Mr. 
Brand's  motion  already  mentioned,  Romitly 
spoke,  and  travelled  out  of  the  subject  and 
fair  line  of  debate  to  attack  Lord  Melville  as 
a  person  who,  though  he  had  been  acquit- 
ted, yet 

*  had  be«ii  aeqaitted  in  feneh  a  mftnner  that  not  one 
%f  his  nameroofl  and  pawerfnl  friends' had  ventured 
io  move  to  have  the  resolution  expunged ;  and  that 
when  he  went  to  seat  himself  in  the  other  House, 
he  could  not  look  on  the  countenances  of  those  who 
.  "Were  sitting  near  him  and  opposite  to  him,  but  that, 
liy  that  necessary  association  of  ideas  which  is  in. 
•eparahle  from  our  natoro,  he  most  have  the  words 
"  guilty  upon  my  honow^  resounding  in  his  ears.' 
—vol.  ii.  p,  202. 

This  was  undoubtedly  very  harsh ;  and  it 
was  also  very  unjust  and  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent, for  if  an  acquittal  is  not  to  restore 
character  and  to  siietice  accusation,  there 
'Can  be  no  safety  for  any  man.  It  accord, 
tngly  not  only  provoked  Lord  Melville's 
friends,  but  shocked  the  good  feeling  and 
justice  of  the  House. 

*  My  speech  upon  the  whole  was  a  very  bad  one, 
and  was  by  no  means  favotunably  received  by  the 
House.  I  felt  mortified  and  chagrined  to  the  ut. 
most  degree.  I  have  this  Session,  upon  some  occa. 
sions,  parliealarly  on  the  Slave  Trade,  and  in  my 
leply  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on  the  Assets  Bill, 
•fK>ken  with  very  great  eoccess,  and  met  with  very 
great  applause.  I  have  renived  compliments  with* 
oat  number,  and  some  very  extravagant  ones  ;  but 
all  the  gratification  which  ray  vanity  may  have 
'had  upon  these  occasions  wonld  be' m  neb  more 
than  compensated  for  by  oncteath  part  of  the  mor- 
tification which  the  coldness,  and  the  appearance 
which  I  thoucht  I  plainly  discovered  of  the  Moase 
beginning  to  be  tired  of  me,  have  given  me.  One 
'  or  two  expressions  in  my  speech,  Which  I  tiiink  were 
•  very  foolish,  have  hannted  kny  memory  ever  ^ce  I 
fat  down.  It  will  be  lonv,  I  tliink,  before  I  shall 
venture  speak  again/— vol.  ii.  pp.  302,  203. 

Romilly's  modesty  was  greater  than  his 

.  laste^  aod  he  does  sot  appear  .to  have  been 

•tlfficiently  aware  that  it  was  not  so  niQcb 

the  badnesi  ai  the  Hiterness  of  the  speech 


that  offended  his  auditory.  It  might  hare 
been  well  for  his  future  guidance  if  he  had 
seen  more  clearly  the  real  cause  of  his  fatU 
ure  on  this  occasion. 

Romilly  first  sat  in  Parliament  for  Queen* 
borough,  a  government  seat,  for  which  be 
was  re-elected  at  the  Whig  dissolution  ia 
November,  1806 ;  but  this,  of  course,  &iled 
him  on  the  Tory  dissolution  of  1807,  and  on 
this  occasion  Romilly,  by  his  own  acccttint^ 
the  accuracy  of  which  we  cannot  doubt,  gave 
a  practical  proof  of  that  spirit  of  indepen* 
dence  which  he  professed,  aAd  resolved  to 
sacrifice  a  large  sum  of  his  private  fortune 
rather  than  be  indebted  to  either  private  or 
political  friendship  for  a  seat.  •  This  bu3r» 
ing  of  seats  is,'  he  says,  ^  detestable,  but  it 
is  the  only  way  in  which  one  in  my  situa* 
tion,  who  is  resolved  to  be  an  independent 
man,  can  get  into  Parliament.'  (vol.  ii.  p. 
207.)  Seats  vrere  scarce  and  dear,  but  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  that  Romilly  should  stand  a  conteat 
for  Horsham,  where  his  Grace  supposed  he 
had  a  predominant  interest ;  and  if  succesi* 
ful,  was  to  pay  only  the  moderate-^-^s  it  wte 
considered — sum  of  2000/.  Romilly  waa 
returned,  but  ousted  on  petition ;  be  waSf 
however,  too  valuable  to  his  party  to  be  loat, 
and  they  contrived  to  procure  him  a  seat  at 
Wareham,  the  price  of  which  was  to  be 
dOOO/.y  but  as  it  was  well  known  that  he 
was  to  have  paid  but  2000/.  for  Horsham, 'it 
was  resolved  that  the  additional  1000/. 
should  be  contributed  from  a  fund  created 
by  subscriptions  from  the  wealthier  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  for  such  purposes. 
This  would  have  laid  him  under  no  personal 
obligation  to  any  individual,  but  hw  delicacy 
took  alarm,  and  though  he  accepted  the  seat 
he  also  maintained  his  principle  of  entire  in- 
dependency by  paying  the  whole  sum  out  of 
his  own  pocket ;  this  may  be  thought  ov^r 
punctilious — but  it  was  noble,  and  does  hhn 
infinite  honour. 

Though  he  joined  with  abundant  zeal  in 
all  the  factious  tactics  of  his  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  too  proud  orteo 
prudent  to  associate  himself  with  the  subor- 
dinate demagogues  out  of  doors.  Iii  that 
short  but  furious  frenzy  of  Mr.  Wardleaild 
Mrs.  Clarke,  to  which  we  look  back  with 
wonder  and  shame,  he  had  of  course  voted 
and  spoken  against  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
with  so  much  of  his  usudl  ietupeTf  that  *  he 
was  told  by  several  persons  that  afler  mak- 
ing such  a'speech,  he  mast  give  op  all  hopes 
of  being  chancellor.' — (vol.  fi.  p.  276.) 

Many  corporations  voted  tlieir  fi^edom  to 
that  unworthy  idol  of  «  day.  Mr.  Wardte, 
and  their  thanks  to  hfs  principal  suppofters, 
atnonjist  whom  was,  of  course,  Sit^Santifal 
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Lift  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 


Sept. 


ItoiniUy.  The  Friends  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  in  Westminster,  as  well  as  some  oi 
the  Livery  of  London,  resolved  to  celebrate 
'  Wardle's  triumph  over  corruption  by  pub- 
lic dinners,  at  which  they  severally  requested 
the  atlendance  of  Romilly.  His  answers  to 
these  invitations  and  voten  of  ihanks  were 
over  flattering,  but  still  preserved  a  certain 
moderation  of  language.  The  address  of 
the  Livery  of  London  talked  of '  the  general 
egelem  of  eorruptionihen  prevalent;  and  it 
<vva8  hinted  to  Romilly  that  it '  was  expected' 
that  his  answer  should  say  something  on  that 
theme— he  determined,  however,  not  to 
please  them  in  that  particular  ;  and  he  de- 
clined, though  with  superabundant  civility 
of  language  and  general  professions  of  con- 
currence,  to  attend  at  either  of  the  dinners. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  this  reserve,  so 
little  to  be  expected  from  so  zealous  a  Par- 
liamentary partisan,  was  in  some  degree 
produced  or  confirmed  by  prudential  views 
as  to  hisown  future  preferment  to  the  Great 
Seal ;  he  felt  that  no  exercise  of  his  rights  or 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
•mons,  however  unpalaiable  they  might  be 
even  to  the  King  himself,  could  impair,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  might  improve,  his  chance 
•of  legal  promotion  ;  but  the  case  might  be 
difierent  if  he  gratuitously  allied  himself  to 
out.of*doors  agitation.  He  declares,  more- 
over, a  very  just  opinion  that 

*  The  very  persons  who  inveigh  raost  bitterly  afrainst 
party  are,  in  truth,  making  the  conduct  of  the  Duke 
'of  York,  and  the  hite  prr/ceedings  which  it  gave 


•rite  to,  thti  meana  of  aoqairing  strength  to  a  fwriv 
which  ia  becomiQ|r  verv  formidable,  and  which,  I 
have  no  doubt,  makes  the  correction  nf  abuses  only 
8  cover  for  promoting  much  greater  designs^ — vol. 

'  ii.  p.  382. 

With  this  opinion  in  his  heart,  we  wonder 
how  Romilly,  while  he  denied  these  dema- 
gogues his  personal  countenance,  could  have 
reconciled  it  to  himself  to  return  them  such 
flattering  and  *  graiefuC  answers  as  he  did ; 

.and  have  given  them,  for  so  many  subse. 

.quent  years,  the  aid  and  encouragement 
which  they  certainly  received  from  his  Par- 
liamentary conduct  on  many,  if  not  most 
important  occasions. 

In  1811,  on  the  prospect  of  an  approach* 
ing  dissolution,  a  knot  of  reformers,  of  which 
Major  Cart  Wright  was  leader,  who  called 
themselves  the  Middiesix  Freeholders*  Clttb, 
were  very  earnest  with  Romilly  to  allow 
himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  that 
county,  they  paying  all  expanses,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  sign  a  pledge  to  support 
extension  of  sufiVage  and  annual  parliaments: 
this  pledge,  which  their  fundamental  resolu- 
tion had  laid  down  as  a  sine  qua  non^  Ro- 
milly refused  to  give ;  but  so  desirous  were 


they  of  his  services,  and  so  confident  that, 
though  he  would  not  directly  give  the  pledge, 
he  would  in  fact  advocate  their  principles, 
that  they  had  recourse  to  a  droll  expedient 
to  procure  such  an  expression  of  his  senti- 
ments as  might  serve  in  lieu  of  the  required 
declaration :  they  accordingly  sent  for  his 
opinion  what  looked  like  an  ordinary  law- 
case,  with  a  fee  of  three  guineas,  putting,  as 
if  for  his  legal  advice,  the  questions^ 
whether,  according  to  constitutional  law, 
elective  suffrage  should  not  be  co-extensive 
with  taxation?  and  whether  also,  according 
to  the  same  law,  parliaments  should  not  be 
annual  ?  Romilly,  however,  would  not  lend 
himself  to  the  juggle — he  declined  to  answer 
the  case,  and  returned  the  fee. 

Shortly  after  (in  February,  1812),  a  more 
promising  nroposition  was  made  to  him  from 
Bristol,  ana,  although  he  refused  to  conde- 
scend to  a  personal  canvass,  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  a  public  dinner,  which  his 
friends,  no  doubt,  proposed  as  a  substitute. 
When,  however,  the  election  came  on  (Oc* 
tober,  1812),  he  found  it  indispensable  to 
submit  to  a  canvass  and  all  the  other  annoy* 
anccs  of  a  popular  contest — undoubtedly, 
under  the  present  system,  the  most  disguis- 
ing trial  to  which  a  man  of  taste  and  honour 
can  be  exposed.  He,  however,  failed ;  and 
was  obliged  to  find  his  way  into  Parliament 
through  the  nomination  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk,  for  Arundel — a  departure  from  his 
former  principles  which  he  justifies  by  the 
n^to  circumstance  of  an  Act  having  recently 
passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of  seats.  We 
will  not  stop  to  examine  whether  this  dis- 
tiiiction  is  very  solid — we  shall  waive  that 
with  many  other  controversies.  But  there 
arc  one  or  two  observations  which  this  nomi- 
nation for  Arundel  forces  from  us.  It  ia 
rather  curious  that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  a 
professed  parliamentary  reformer,  ehould 
have  sat  his  whole  life  in  nomination  seats  ; 
but  what  is  infinitely  more  remarkable  and 
more  important — as  aflbrdine  a  striking  and 
practical  proof  of  the  fraudulent  spirit  ia 
which  the  Reform  Bill  was  framed— is,  that 
every  one  of  those  venal  boroughs — depend- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  individual  Whigs-— 
for  which  Romilly  actually  aAtr^Horehamf 
Wareham^  Arundel^  to  wWch  may  be  added 
Calne  and  Tavistock^*  fbr  which  he  was 
olTered  seats — are  all  preserved  by  (he  -Re- 
form  Bill,  and  are  now  just  as  close  nowuna^ 
tions  and  in  the  same  identical  hands  aa 
before. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1818  he  took,  as  a 


•  TavUfek  it  not  menti^ed  by  name,  hot  In. 
plied  under  the  ttateoieat  that  •the  Doke  of  Bed- 
ford had  ofiered  to  piofide  a  seat  for  Ronillv.*— 
(voI.ul.p.S67.)  nnin^n]o 
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J  early  tenatit,  a  conntiy  house  called  Tan- 
ursr,  delightfully  situated  on  the  side  of 
Leirh  E(ill»  in  Surrey,  where  he  henceforth 
passed  most  of  bis  leisure  hours  in  a  state  of 
pure  enjoyment  and  tranquil  happiness, 
which  he  characterises 'in  the  woids  of  the 
poet,  as — 

< .«...-»  These  saered  and  homefeU  delights, 
This  sober  certainty  of  waking  blin ; 

and  which  were,  no  douht,  infinitely  en- 
hanced to  him  by  being  a  short  refuge  from 
the  weary  toils  of  business  and  the  angry 
passions  of  party. 

Though  the  Diary  was  especially  dedicat. 
ed  to  his  own  parliamentary  life,  and  to  ques. 
tions  of  internal  policy,  yet,  as  it  does  detail 
Romilly*s  opposition  to  every  measure, 
foreign  and   military,  as  well  as  domestic, 

firoposed  by  the  government,  and  as  it  does 
irequently  mention  the  public  events  of  the 
times,  it  must  seem  strange  that  he  never 
should  have  made  the  slightest  allusion  to 
Buonaparte's  unprincipled  aggression  on 
Spain,  nor  have  written  a  single  line  from 
which  it  could  be  imagined  that  there  had 
been  such  an  event  as  the  Peninsular  war, 
or  such  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
This  is  certainly  very  surprising,  and  the 
oiore  so  because  he  does  not  seem  (at  least 
by  his  Diary)  to  have  changed  his  original 
unfavourable  opinion  of  Buonaparte,  and 
that  be  certainly  had  a  Rvely  apprehension 
of  the  various  and  terrible  calamities  likely 
to  be  produced  by  his  return  fronri  Elba. 

Yet  when  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Grattan, 
Mr.  Plunkelt,  and  the  other,  we  must  say 
most  respectable,  members  of  the  opposition, 
voted  for  such  measures  as  might  strength, 
en  the  hands  of  the  government  of  England 
against  these  *  impending  calamities,'  Ro- 
milly  severely  censured  their  conduct  and 
voted  on  every  occasion  as  the  most  ardent 
partisan  of  Buonaparte's  cause  could  have 
done.  The  crowning  victoi^  of  Waterloo 
is  indeed  mentioned,  but  only  in  one  dry 
paragraph : — 

•Newi  arrived  lata  this  evening  of  the  ({feat 

'  vktory  oibtained  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  over 

BoonapartA  at  Waterloo,  on  the  ISth  of  June.    The 

victory  has  been  complete,  but  our  lose  ImmenBe.*— 

Vol.  m.  p.  184. 

•  When  Buonaparte,  however,  was  brought 
to  Plymomh,  and  it  was  proposed  to  move 
for  a  habeas  corpus  to  release  him,  Romilly 
considered  the  interest  taken  in  him  ^very 
'9trange*  and  dissuaded  any  such  attempt ; 
and  when  Savary  endeavoured  to  obtain  his 
protection  against  being  separated  from 
Buonaparte*  and  given  up  as  he  feared  to 
the  French  goveroflaeiitp  and  considted  him 


as  to  tfa«  legality  of  a  ibreible  resiMtnee  to 

such  an  attempt,  Romilly  seems  to  have 
behaved,  with  kindness  indeed  to  the  indi« 
vidual,  but  with  prudence  and  good  aense-^ 
he  submitted  the  case  to  the  government 
with  such  favourable  obsetvations  as  the 
circumstances  allowed,  but  warned  Savary 
that,  if  death  ensued  on  hk  resistance,  it 
would  be  deemed  murder. 

While  this  affiiir  was  pending  he  left  Eng. 
land  with  his  lady  and  two  children  for  a 
tour  on  the  continent — in  whk^h  he  visited 
Flanders,  Switzerland,  Geneva,  Savoy,  and 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  concluded  by  a  viah 
to  Paris,  where  he  renewed  his  connexion 
with  Lafayette  and  the  few  survivors  among 
his  old  friends  of  17&9,  and  exhibits  in  hte 
private  journal  the  same  strong  prejodicM 
against  everything  connected  with  the  poll, 
cy  of  the  allied — and  partieularly  the  British 
— Governments,  which  marked  his  public 
life. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Romilly 
resumed  his  opposition  with  rather  increased 
bitterness — beginning  by  supporting  a  mo- 
tion made  by  sAr,  Brand  to  censure  minis- 
ters who  bad  just  brought  a  war,  long  con- 
sidered as  hopeless,  to  so  glorious  a  termi- 
nation, for  having  postponed  the  meetnig  of 
Parliament  so  late,  forsoothi  as  the  Istqf 
February.  He  particularly  exerted  himself 
against  the  Alien  Bill,  a  measure  of  the 
most  indispensable  necessity  both  to  the 
safety  of  this  country  and  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope :  and  more  laudably,  but  not  we  think 
very  discreetly,  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants 
of  the  South  of  France,  who  were  the  objects, 
as  one  party  alleged,  of  persecution,  and 
according  to  the  other  of  retaliation  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  population*  Romilly 
says  that  he  was  expoeed  on  this  last  ac- 
count to  violent  ana  illiberal  attacks  from 
the  Government  newspapers  :  but  we  think 
that  he  mistakes  the  real  object  of  these  at- 
tacks—those at  least  which  we  remember 
were  directed  against  his  opposition  to  the 
Alien  Bill,  and  not  to  his  defence  of  the 
French  Protestants,  for  whom  his  interest 
was  qutte  natural,  and,  on  the  score  of  ha- 
mariity,  creditable ;  though  it  certainly  as- 
sumed in  his  hands  a  etrong  party  colonrf 
and  was  objectionable,  on  general  principles, 
as  an  undue  interference  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  another  country ;  and  therefore,  as 
Lord  Castlereagh  suggested  to  him,  and  as 
he  seems  at  last  to  have  (bit,  likely  to  in* 
crease  the  mischief  and  to  be  injurious  to  the 
Prostestanta  themselves. 

He  also  now,  and  upon  all  other  occa- 
sions, was  a  distinguished  and  powerful 
friend  to  the  utter  abolition  of  the  8lave4nide 
and  slavery.    The  very  nanie  of  tlavefy  Is 
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abhorMB^  \fi>  efftfry-  i|iiRd«  and  ihe  eMrmoui 
Hetties  and  crimes  tp  which  ibe  •yniem  was 
obvibudy  liable^  and  which,  in  fact,  k  did 
produce,  would  naturally  aflTeot  enrery  be- 
nevoknt  heart;  and  we  believe  that  nothing 
bat  the  horrors  of  the  ioaarrectioa  in  St. 
DomtBgO,  the  ienr  of  eimilar  cooaequeoceB  in 
our  own  celonies,  and  apprehension  that 
such  imperfect  measures  of  abolition  as  wece 
wilhio  our  competency  would  oaiy  increase 
the  general  sum  of  human  misery,  could 
teve  rendered  Ibe  British  legislaCvre  so  re- 
faictaot  to  make  the  experiinent^  The  lat. 
ter  appr^f  hensioa  was  not  unfounded,  for  it  is 
now  admitted  that  those  horrors  have  iieen 
nlker  inereased  than  diminished  by  the  suc- 
4wssive  measures  which  have  been  taken  to 
iMppvees  the  tmde;  but  jl  will  be  ultimately 
^Hppfessed,  and  it  is  At  least  a  great  eonso- 
hliofi  that  England  has  freed  herself  from 
any  direet  participation  in  the  crime.  Wa 
cannot,  however,  but  think  that  the  advo- 
oates  A>r  abolition  did  not  always  proceed  in 
the  safest  or  most  effectual  way,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  wiser  in  the  early  stages 
pf  the  discussions  to  have  endeavoured  to 
suggest  some  means  by  which  free  labour — 
the  oaly  medium  between  slavery  and  the 
'utter  ruio  of  the  eok>nies-— could  have  been 
obtained.  Mankind  would  not  be  deprived 
of  so  essential  an  article  as  spgar ;  but  if  an 
jonooeot  mode  of  supplying  the  demsod 
ceuld  have  been  discovered,  the  slave-trade 
would  assuredly  have  been  gradually  ex. 
Jiiiguished  without  much  comparative  diffi. 
oulty,  and  whhout  any  serious  danger. 

In  May,  1617,  Romilly  receired  a^iagu. 
lar  present.  Dr.  Pftrr  had,  it  seems,  the 
,  mania  of  collecting  silver  plate»  and  had 
amassed  a  very  considerable  quantity,  of 
wbtoh  he  had  in  his  will  bequeathed  a  din- 
Ber*8ervice  to  Romilly.  He  now,  however, 
ehose  rather  to  gtt^  than  bequeath  it,  and 
he  accordingly  presented  it  to  his  friend 
with  a  oomplimentary  hint  that  it  would  not 
be  ^  unfit  br  the  table  of  a  Lord  Chaneellor 
when  he  should  entertain  the  Judges  or  the 
'Ciabinet.'  Romilly  accepted  it,  though  with 
:  some  reluctance  and  demur  on  aecpunt  ^f 
the  splendour  aiid  value  of  the  giS\  ;  but  in 
.  aeodieil  to  his  will,  made  shortly  before  his 
.  death,  he  bequeathed  it  back  to  Parr  ;  who 
again  re-transferred  it  to  the  eldest  son  of 
his  friend  in  a  generous  and  afiectiooate  let- 
ter, the  only  one  indeed  of  many  of  Parr's 
given  in  this  puUit^atios  that  we  have  been 
:  able  to  read  with  paiience,  so  inflated  are  all 
the  others  with  pedantry,  prejudice,  pomp- 
asityi  and  party. 

In  1818,  duritighis  Christmas  holidays  at 
Tanhurst,  RonniUy  wrote  an.  article  for  the 
«BdiBburgh  Raiview,'  on  ene  efBeotbam's 


works  ihm  ja«l  •  pnUished,  in  .  whteh  <  hif 
principal  object  was  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  evils  which  he  thought  wer^ 
insuperable  from  on  unwritten  law  like  the 
common  law  of  England.'  Nothing,  we 
tbinkf  is  more  remarkable  in  Romilly's  life 
than  his  constant  and  active  enmity  to  the 
law  of  England,  in  all  its  branches  and 
forms, — common-— etatote-— civil — e-riminal; 
nothing  is  right ;  nothing  even  tolerable  : 
all  is  confusion — injustice — oppression — ab- 
surdity— and  jcrueliy.  We  will  not  enter 
into  an  examination  of  the  causes  of  ibis 
phenomenon  ;  the  subject  is  too  large,  and 
would  lead  us  into  a  species  of  personal 
criticism  which  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  ; 
but  on  this  particular  proposition  of  codify- 
ing the  laws  of  England  we  must  make  two 
short  observations,  which  are,  first,  that  we 
believe  the  thing  to  be  ab:$olutely  impossible^ 
unless  a  previous  revolution  should  have 
overturned  all  law;  and, secondly,  that  even 
if  possible,  the  lapse  of  a  very  few  years 
would  defeat  the  desired  simplicity.  We 
understand  that  the  fallacy  of  the  so-much- 
boasted  simplicity  of  codificaiion  has  been 
exposed  by  the  French  experiment,  where 
the  codes,  though  so  recently  formed,  are 
already  encumbered  by  the  variety  of  cases 
apd  commentaries,  and  must  every  day  be- 
come more  so:  and  what  real  or  useful 
difference  can  there  be  whether  a  man  turns 
to  a  code  for  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
which  he  must  subsequently  hunt  through 
volumes  of  reports  and  readings,  or  whether 
be  refers  to  the  authorities  which  contain  at 
once  the  code  and  the  commentaries?  What 
benefit  would  be  gained  if  Comyn^s  Digest 
were  to  be  made  statute  law  T  Every  effort 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  made  to  simplify  laws 
— but  hitherto,  codification  has  certainly  not 
produced  that  effect,  and  we  doubt  that  it 
ever  will. 

At  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  in  June, 
1818,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  received  an  invi- 
tation to  stand  for  Westminster,  which, 
though  really  from  the  same  party,  if  not 
from  the  same  persons,  whose  *  ulterior  re- 
Mslutionary  4)bj»iM  he  had  detected  in  the 
case  of  the  Wardh  dinner  in  1809,  he  ac 
cepted,  on  the  understanding  that  no  personal 
interference  in  the  election  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him ;  and  afler  a  long  and 
violent  contest  (violent,  certainly,  on  the 
part  of  the  popular  party,  who  nearly  mur- 
dered Romilly's  antagonisti  Sir  Murray 
Maxwell*)  succeeded—- the  numbers  }^)x^g 

*  That  gallant  officer,  who  had  terred  his  coun. 
try  with  remarkable  diitinction,  who  had  never 
before  taken  any  part  in  politics,  and  who  Vf%M 
pcnonally  a  most  modest  and  amiable  man,  never 
recofvsred  the  injvtos  \m  leosferedjpn  tUs  oocasion 
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Ibi*  Sdmflly,  5SS9;  Btii'deR,  5288;  Max- 
well, 480^ ;  and  for  HudU  a  mere  dema- 
gpgue^  'who/aays  Bomtlky,  'under  every 
sort  of  diagrace,  peraiated  in  being  a  oaadi. 
date,'  84. 

Thl^  sQcceaa  seems  to  bav«  given  Ro- 
milly  more  ^t^ksure  than  we*coukl  haveiex- 
pected,  considering  either  th6  general  cha- 
racter  of  Westminster  elections,  or  of  thfe 
one  in  particular — his  own  innate  arersion 
to  violence — his  honest  impatience  of  poKii- 
cal  (hraldorn — and  bis  sagacious  view  of 
the  ulterior  objects  of  some  of  his  leading 
supporters.  His  friends,  however,  consider- 
ed it  a  great  and  '  gtorious  triumph ;'  bot* 
whatever  were  its  value,  it  was  destined, 
alas!  to  be  his  last. 

Lady  Romilly  had  been  lately  indisposi^, 
but  not  so  much  as  to  create  any  alarm,  and 
had  apparently  recovered.  In  the  first  days 
of  September  they  left  town  for  their  usual 
autumnal  excursion: — the  sad  sequel — we 
cannot  trust  our  own  fbdings  to  narrate  it-* 
must  be  told  in  the  few  last  lines  ever  traced 
by  his  own  hand — a  note  subjoined  by  the 
editors,  which  leaves  in  pious  ambiguity  the 
precise  nature  of  the  misfortune — and  the 
afiecting  narrative  of  the  amiable  Dumont* 
on  the  Coroner's  Inquest : — 

•  8^,  M«— Arrived  at  Coww. 

•  Idth^'Anno  went  into  the  sM-bath. 

•  13lb*— Taken  ill 

•  lUih.— Ro^t  [hie  nephew]  and  William  [hie 
'eldest  son]  amted. 

•  Oeto^  9th.''-4Sliytfwrth9jiM  HmtmJUrmmy 
dmpU9§  iaghi9. 

•  10tb<-]keU|iee  pf  Anne. 


^  Lady  Eonilly  died  on  the  SSth  of  October, 
X816.  Her  boaband  eurvived  but  for  three  days 
the  wifti  whom  hs  bad  lovod  with  a  devotion  to 
which  her  virtues,  and  her  happy  hiflnence  on  the 
nsefiihkeSB  of  tiis  life,  gave  her  sojost  a  elaim..  His 
anxiety  during  bar  iHneai  pnvad  apon  bis  mind 
and  anecled  his  health ;  and  the  shock  occasioned 
by  her  death  led  to  that  event  whieh  brought  his 
life  to  a  dose,  on  the  Snd  of  MoTcmber,  1818,  in 
tho  sizty-seoond  year  of  bis  age.'  Note  by  the 
JB<ittor,  vol.  iu.p.9e8. 


'  Mr.  Stephen  Dumont,  of  Greneva,  then  stated 
that  be  was  one  of  the  RepresenUtives  of  the. 
Council  at  Geqeva,  but  had  been  in  England  pre. 
vioos  to  the  restoration.    I  have*(he  said)  been 


*  Our  readers  will  feel  some  curiosity  to  know 
what  became  of  Dumont.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Republic  of  Geneva,  in  1814,  he  returned  to  his 
country,  whence  be  made  occasional  visits  to  Eng. 
land,  io  oue  of  which  he  was  a  witness  to  the  ca. 
tastrophe  of  his  derr  friend  Romilly.  In  1829  he 
set  out  for  a  tour  of  pleasure  into  the  north  of 
Italy,  bat  was  taken  ill  at  Milan,  and  died  and 
denly  on  the  Sdth  September  in  that  year. 


mmeotad  tHtb  8ir  fiaaoii  JUarittyA  frsct  many 
years ;  nry  inteuiloa  waa  to  baV««peat  the  eamsoay 
with  my  best  l^ie«d.  Sir  fiamml^  sBd  km  lady ;  but 
the  stata  of  Lady  Romilly^  heaith  was  such  that 
she  Wis  Removed  to  Cowea  in  the  Isle  of  WigbU 

^  [Here  the  witnesi^  ia  groat  atiguish,  said  'A 
would  be  batter  that  ^Mebould  laad  the  Istters  ba 
had  tbSB  reeeived  from  Sir  ^^mMsL  A  letur  was 
iben  Mad  ftwtn  Sir  Samuel,  dated  from  Cowe% 
97th  Sept.,  inviting  Dr.  Dumont  to  visit  hkn  tbere^ 
siyitif  ihkt  he  ftoold  mot  promiae  faim  any  pleasure, 
ln>iio  oonnndersd  Lady  Ram  illy  In  a  very  perilous 
stale,  as  the  pbyeioians  ^d  not  -eaif  ibe  was  out  of 
danger ;  and  oonokided  thus  t^— *<  She  is  ooosidered 
by  her  medical  attendants  in  some  danger.  She  is 
f6t  the  jNeasBt « litUs  better,  and  I  take  care  nei- 
tbef  to'fet  h«r  tide  tto  poorobildNn  see  tho  anxiely 
i  feel,  bat  it  coets  nte  a  great  dmlj  with  all  ihai, 
do  not  flupfxlBe  I  have -not  vesolotion  to  undeijgo 
evety  thing  to  preserre  my  health  fv  my  oblldiea^p 
sake.*' 

*  This  letter  was  ieUewed  by  two  others,  inforni. 
ing  Mr.  Donoat  of  iho  etata  of  Lady  RomUly'a 
hcmli^b.  And  he  then  rseomed  his  evidence  as 
follows: — I  arrived  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the 
3d  of  October,  and  Lady  Romilly  was  well  enough 
to  spend  a  few  hours  in  company ;  but  Sir  Samuel 
seemed  to  have  no  oonfidenae,  and  notwithstaad. 
ing  that  recovery  he  was  in  the  same  state  of 
anxiety.  Lady  Romilly  bad  a  relapse,  and  was  for 
some  days  in  a  great  state  of  suffering.  During 
that  time  nothing  could  eoual  the  excruciatin,g 
pains  of  Sir  Sanrael  but  bis  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion. He  was  almost  entirely  deprived  of  stefp, 
and  I  saw  be  began  la  entertain  the  greatest  ap* 
prt^nsions  from  that  eircamstance.  Twice  or 
three  times  he  has  azpressed  to  me  his  fears  of 
mental  derangement.  Once  he  ^at  for  me  is  the 
middle  of  the  night,  at  least  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
jDoming^  and  spoke  to  me  of  a  dream  he  had  had 
fuU  of  boners,  and  said  that  an  impression  had  le. 
mained  upon  his  mind  as  if  the  dream  bad  been  a 
reality.  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  consider  that  as 
a  pnMf  tiuit  his  mind  was  broken,  and  his  iacultiee 
impaired.  Can  venations  about  his  children,  gene- 
rally reelofed  a  certain  degree  of  peace  to  his  mind, 
and  sometimea  he  proposed  plans  for  their  education 
and  future  eetablishment.  On  Thumday,  the  39th 
of  Ootober,  alwut  tea  o'clock,  while  at  Cowee,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  was  informed  by  his  nephaw, 
Dr.  Ruget,  for  whom  he  always  showed  the  .same 
atlaohment  as  for  one  of  his  sons,  that  his  lady  was 
no  more.  I  have  omitted  to  say  that  the  two 
fliaters  of  Lady  Romilly  came  on  the  Tuesday  pre- 
vious, and  he  said  he  could  shed  no  tears  when  he 
saw  them.  He  told  me  bis  brains  were  burning 
hot.  He  left  Cowes  with  great  reluctance  the  next 
day  (Friday),  but  he  declared  that  he  would  be 
governed  entirely  by  Dr.  Roget  and  his  friends.  I 
accompanied  him,  and  on  Friday  we  slept  at  Win- 
chester. He  felt  extremely  exhausted.  Dr.  Roget 
slept  in  tbe  same  room,  and  Sir  Samuel's  night  was 
extremely  restless.  The  next  morning  I  observed 
marks  of  great  agitation,  which  he  tried  to  subdue ; 
he  was  constantly  tearing  bis  gloves,  or  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  scratching  his  fingers  and  his  nose,  and 
some  blood  came  from  his  nose.  When  we  arrived 
at  an  inn  on  the  road  he  was  to  weak  that  he  could 
proceed  no  further.  We  slept  there,  and  Dr.  Ro- 
get still  slept  in  the  same  room  with  him.  I  had 
proposed  to  him  not  to  come  to  Russell-square,  but 
to  take  some  other  house  for  the  present.  He 
answered,  that  he  was  likely  to  be  laid  up  for  some 
time,  and  be  was  desirous  of  getting  home,  and  ha 
proceeded ;  but  I  observed  more  vk>leat  signs  of 
agitation  still,  mora  tearing  of  his  hands  aadof  lUs 
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tod  wringing  WbMMto.  I  took  Ibe  blind  of  hif 
dftUffht«r  modpboed  H  in  hb  bnod;  opon  wbieb, 
openiBf  bis  eyes,  nnd  baving  peroeiTed  whnt  I  bnd 
done,  be  cut  upon  me  nn  anntterable  look  of  grati 
tnde,  nnd  embncMl  bki  dnugbter.  When  we  arriv- 
ed in  RuMelUaqonre,  he  made  gieatefibrU  to  com. 
poee  hiineelf;  and  went  to  hie  bbmry,  and  threw 
hUnaelf  upon  a  eoft,  qoite  in  a  manner  that  wae 
mlanninff  to  me :  then  for  eome  momenta  be  wai 
joining  liifl  bandi,  ae  hi  a  etate  of  deUriom,  bot  he 
■poke  nothhig.  A  moment  afUr  he  ful  up,  took 
my  arm,  went  ronnd  the  two  roonw,  and  appeared 
tome  to  bo  in  the  etate  of  a  bmu  dying  of  an  inter- 
nal wound. 

•*  One  or  two  dayB  after,  he  deaired  to  we  Dr. 
Biareet,  saying  hie  nephew.  Dr.  Roget^  sd&red  too 
mneb,  and  that  he  would  give  him  the  comfort  of 
iomo  medical  friend^  aesistance.  He  wanlod  to 
eonsult  him,  partieolariy  about  a  shower-bath,  think- 
ing that  would  relieve  the  heat  of  bis  bead ;  still 
be  declared  be  had  no  headache.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  upon  that  sut^ect  After  Dr.  Manet 
(It  was  Sunday  when  we  arrived  in  town,  about  five 
o'clock)  arrived,  be  would  not  quit  him  the  whole 
night,  but  slept  in  the  room ;  I  slept  in  a  room 
above  him.  About  seven  in  the  morning  (MoMiay) 
Dr.  Roget  came  to  me  ina  state  of  eztieme  anxie. 
ty,  telling  me  that  bis  unele  was  mnob  worss,  with 
a  violent  fover,  uttering  some  ejcpressioos  in  a  state 
of  perturbation,  and  eom plaining  that  be  was  dis- 
tracted. Dr.  Hoget  immediately  called  Dr.  Mareet, 
w^o  came  instantly  and  they  sent  for  Dr.  Babing- 
ton  to  join  in  a  consultation.  I  asked  Dr.  Blarcet 
and  Dr.  Roget  if  I  could  go  and  see  my  friend,  and 
they  desired  me  not  to  do  it,  saving  the  greatest 

Suiet  was  neeeseary  for  him,  and  that  he  was  only 
>  have  one  person  to  attend  him  in  tbe  room.  I 
went  then  to  HoUand-bouae,  at  Kensington,  to  aee 
his  three  youngest  children,  whom  Lord  Holland 
had  taken  from  school  to  bis  house,  and  to  make 
some  arrangements  with  respeet  to  them.  When  I 
Totumed  to  Russellsquare,  about  balf-past  three,  I 
found  one  of  the  eervants  hi  tears,  and  Dr.  Roget  in 
a  eUte  approaching  deapair.  Mv  first  feehng  was 
stupor  and  astonishment,  for  I  bad  never,  during 
the  whole  month  that  I  had  passed  with  Sir  Samuel, 
and  dining  most  constantlv  with  him  and  his  son 
—and  during  the  time  the  ladies  were  empfoyed  in 
bosinesi  (during  which  time  wo  had  intimate  eon. 
▼efsations) — I  never  had  any  apprehension  of  the 
met  by  which  he  had  lost  bis  Kie.  The  intimate 
knowledge  that  I  had  of  his  high  principles  of  duty 


InsiB0«MBt4hMtkewaftahnllingbiseyeellbr  bta  onnMrv-^-aad  oC  hi»^mnch  aflhoted)--^ 

*  '  '  ■  *  his  parental  amsction — totally  excluded  from  m  j 
miod  erery  suspicion  ur  idea  of  the  catastrophe  that 
has  banpened.*-.AmitMi  tUgi&Ur  fytr  1818,  pp. 
149U151. 


The  verdict  was»  and  could  be  no  other 
than,  *•  iottpcTwry  tnmial  deramgemenL* 

in  order  that  we  might  not,  when  we 
ahoold  arrive  at  this  dt  plorable  eataatrophe, 
feel  OMraelvea  obliged  to  make  obtervatiuus 
likely  to  dtaturb,  in  any  degree,  the  sympa- 
thy which  so  deep  a  tragedy  must  excite, 
we  have  alluded,  in  the  course  of  our  narra- 
tive, to  those  circumstances  which  might  io 
our  opinion  have,  on  the  one  hand,  predi8« 
posed  this  fine  and  sensitive  intellect  lo  de- 
rangement, from  the  extreme  anxiety  and 
want  ofre9t;  and,  on  the  other,  deprived  it, 
as  we  fear,  of  the  best  source  of  fortitude  and 
consolalion. 

It  therefore  now  only  remains  for  us  to 
say  that  this  publication — indiscreet  as  we 
think  it,  and  tmfortunate,  as,  if  it  were  to 
give  rise  to  hostile  controversy,  it  would 
certainly  prove— contains  little  or  nothing 
to  impair  our  general  respect  for  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly's  abilities  and  virtues;  and  it  af- 
fords (unconsciously,  as  it  seems  to  us,  on 
the  part  of  the  editors)  some  degree  of  apo- 
logy, or  at  least  palliation,  for  the  two  great 
defects  of  his  otherwise  blameless  and  valu- 
able life,— namely,  his  political  bitterness, 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  more  a  con- 
stitutional than  a  moral  infirmity ;  and  bis 
(senevase  phikisophy, — tbe  error,  we  think, 
rather  of  edtication  and  accident  than  of  bis 
naturally  pious  heart.  In  aff  other  respects 
we  willingly  ofier  our  testimony— vVi/eol 
quantum — to  his  great  talents,  large  acquire- 
ments, and  deserved  success— to  his  social 
and  domestic  virtues — to  his  integrity,  bene- 
volence, and  honour — and,  in  short,  to  tbe 
most  essential  qualities  that  constitute  the 


.^f  his  moral  and  religious  fortitude— of  his  love  I  cbaractor  o/  a  «tr/«eilS  moa. 
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Pantheism.  251 ;  he  has  overlooked  Uie  mor^ 
evil.  ib. ;  the  moral  sense  the  negatio|i  of  Pan- 
theism,  252 ;  he  does  not  understand  Christianity, 
ib. ;  nor  does  he  say  where  his  realities  are  to 
be  found,  255  ;  utility  of  forms  and  outward 
vestments,  ib  ;  the  book  of  nature,  256  ;  Mr. 
Cariyle's  standard  of  reality,  257  ;  the  true  roots 
of  false  philosophy,  2.'>8  ,*  present  condition  of 
the  lower  clasiics,  259  ;  Mr.  Cariyle's  gr^nd 
specific  Cures,  ib. ;  the  real  problem  is,  "Jiow  to 
make  men  religious,  260  ;  and  instead  of  emi- 
gration reclaim  our  waste  lands,  262. 
Cartoons  of  Raphael,  21. 
Castiglioni,  Count,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Rm- 

phael,  14  ;  letter  from  Raphael  to,  20. 
Chatham,  first  Eari  of,  102.     See  Taylor. 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and 

Ambassador  to  Holland,  107. 
Church,  the  Anglo  Catholic,  tolerates  painting  asj^ 

sculpture  under  certain  conditions,  187. 
Convocation  catechism,  for  March,   1839,  extract 

from,  99. 
Creuzer,  Fredericus,  Plotini  Opera  omnia,  34  ;  the 
quality  and  nature  of  Plotinus'  authorahn>,  85 ; 
Porphyry  has  not  reduced  the  writings  of  Ploti- 
nus to  facility  and  clearness,  ib. ;  causes  of  the 
peculiar  interest  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  36  ; 
coincidence  of  Christianity  and  Platonism,  ib. ; 
present  tendency  to  revive  the  new  Platonic 
system,  37 ;  requisites  to  give  a  full  view  of  it, 
38  ;  sUte  of  the  civilised  worid  at  the  rise  of 
Alexa.idrian  Platonism,  ib. ;  contrast  of  the  cha. 
racters  of  the  human  races  and  empires  in  the 
eastern  and  western  worlds  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  2nd  centugr,  39  ;  effects  of  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria,  40 ;  religions  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  4l  ;  Alexandrian  i^ilosophy 
the  expansion  of  Syncretism,  ib. ;  rise  of  Alex- 
andria, 43  ;  national  character,  44  ;  its  amuse- 
ments, 45 ;  similarity  to  thoBo  of  modem  Eng- 
land, ib. ;  literary  and  religious  policy  of  its  rulers, 
46  ;  Ptolemy  Soter,  ib. ;  Pantheism,  47  ;  Isia 
and  Serapis,  48  ;  the  temple  of  Serapis  49  ;  the 
Alexandrian  system  of  education,  51  ;  the  Mu- 
seum, ib. ;  criticism,  62  ;  appointments  of  pro. 
fessorsand  admission  of  students,  53  ;occup»> 
tions  of  the  former,  ib. ;  royalty  and  Btwatai% 
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56  ;  abtence  of  Bcboob,  66  ;  inporUnee  of  col. 
le^iate  inititations,  67 ;  UniTenitiet  withoot  Col- 
leges, 58  ;  efiecu  of  such  ettablisiimcDts,  69  ; 
the  Ploleinciau  library  how  collected.  60  ;  necca- 
■ity  of  a  new  and  pore  English  literature,  61  ; 
spread  of  Pantheism  in  Europe,  62. 

D. 

Dissection  first  practised  at  Alexandria,  66. 
Dnimmond,  H.  Ksa^  Letter  to  Mr.  Phillips,  ILA., 

186 ;  be  is  not  likely  to  bare  many  followers, 

187. 


Elartb,  the  magnetic  power  of,  as  compared  with 

a  pound  of  stool,  152. 
Elephants,  mammoth,  220. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  Dialogue  between  her  and  Dean 

Nowell,  188. 
Englisli  conversation,  a  polyglot  at  the  present 

&y.  238. 

F. 

Fever,  moKt  rife  in  England  among  the  lower 
orders  of  Irish,  65 ;  in  London,  66  ;  connections 
with  situations  in  which  decayed  vegetable  mat. 
ter  abounds:.  82. 

Fino  Aris  in  Florence,  167*    See  Floroncc. 

Fisher,  Kliss  Emmie,  aged  ten,  extract  from  her 
poem,  218. 

Florence,  expiration  of  its  republic,  171;  Floren- 
tine art,  lb.;  artists,  ib. ;  the  painters  and 
sculptors  were  workmen,  172  ;  Byzantine  art, 
174  ;  Romanesque  and  architecture,  ib.  ;  Fio- 
rencc  described,  175  ; .  Gothic  architecture  in 
Florence,  177 ;  Florentine  architects,  ib. ;  value 
attaclied  to  engraved  gems,  179  ;  proceeding 
from  veneration  for  the  Roman  name,  ib. ;  Bru. 
nelleschi,  180  ;  employment  at  Florence  on  bis 
return  from  Rome,  ib. ;  the  *  Duomo,*  the 
*  Santo  Spirito,*  181 ;  sculpture,  183 ;  the  brazen 
doors  of  S&n  Giovanni,  ib.  ;  Andrea  Pisano, 
Ghibcrti,  Donaiello,  164 ;  Michael  Angelo*s 
works  at  Florence,  185. 

Fluyder,  Sir  Samuel,  296. 

Pox,  Mr^  117.     See  Taylor. 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  60. 


Gauss,  C.  F.,  and  W.  Weber,  Allgemeine  'fheorie 
des  Erdmagnetismus,  144 ;  terreiitrial  magnetism 
a  science  of  observation,  ib.  ;  its  doctrines  sre 
becoming  more  defined,  145  ;  its  relations,  ib. ; 
causes  of  erroneous  observations,  146  ;  Halley's 
theory,  147 ;  Hanstern's  researcher,  148  ;  Mr. 
Barlow  opposed  to  him,  149  ;  the  earth's  mag. 
netic  action  over  its  surface,  ib.  ;  Major  Sabine's 
report,  150  ;  function  of  integral  proximity,  ib. ; 
system  of  pcri«jdical  oscillalions,  152  ;  Ilum. 
boldt*s  discovery  of  magnetic  storm,  153 ;  CBuits*s 
>t>servations,  154 ;  Professor  Lloyd's  vertical 
force  msgnctomcier,  155. 

George,  Prince  of  Hanover — *  Ideas  and  Reflections 
upon  the  Properties  of  Music,'  263  ;  elevated 
onaracter  of  this  treatise,  ib. ;  tlie  preface, 
introductory  remarks  and  inquiries,  ib. ;  the 
problem    that  the  composer  ought   to  have    a 

Profound  insight  into  human  nature  examined, 
64 ;  instrumental  music,  ib.  ;  Beethoven's 
pastoral  symphony,  Haydn  s  «  Creation,*  265  ; 
*  Der  Freischutz,*  ib. ;  musical  effects  should 
f«at  upon  broad  general  impressions  rather  than 


on  imiUtive'  felicitiea,  St66  ;  vocal  miHie  shoold 
be  married  to  immortal  Terse,  267;  miserable 
character  of  the  libretto  at  the  present  day,  S68; 
the  many-sidedness  of  music,  ib. 
George  III.— kindness  to  Mr.  Pitt,  126  ;  first  ill- 
ncssin  1765,  128  ;  his  account  of  an  interviev 
with  Lord  Temple,  132 ;  letter  to  Mr.  FiU  creaU 
ing  him  Earl  of  Chatham /.1 33  ;  sacrifice  of  his 
feelings  to  the  personal  interests  of  contending 
politicians,  138. 

H. 

Hansteen,  M.,  148.     Sec  Gauss. 

Hints  on  the  formation  of  a  plan  for  the  reriral  of 
the  professorial  system  in  Oxford,  87;  extract 
from,  98. 

Hoare,  Clement,  •  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Ihe 
Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  open  walls,'  26 ; 
native  country  of  the  vine,  27  ;  the  British  vine 
ib. ;  fitness  of  the  walls  of  cottages  for  training 
vmes,  29  ;  amount  of  fruit  that  vines  will  bear, 
30  ;  best  aspects,  31  ;  soils,  ib. ;  manures,  ib. ; 
bone  manure,  32  ;  proper  height  of  walls,  33 ; 
pruning  and  training,  ib. 

Hojrartb,  George,  musical  history,  266  ;  extracts, 
267. 

Humboldt,  M.  de,  *  Lettre  4  8.  A.  R.  le  Due  de 
Sussex  f ur  les  moyens  propres  4  perfectiunncr  la 
oonnaissanoe  du 'MagnMisme  rcrrestre,*  1 64  ; 
distinguished  in  every  department  of  science,  156; 
mode  of  conducting  his  msgnetio  obserraliofM, 
ib. ;  magnetic  storms,  ib.  ;  his  efforts  to  obtain  a 
system  of  simnltaneoos  obsprvations,  158  ;  their 
successful  accomplishment,  169  ;  livt  of  frtationa, 
ib. ;  details  for  carryinar  on  magnetic  obscnra. 
ti'^ns,  160  ;  the  naval  expedition,  162  ;  progrese 
made  by  it,  163  ;  certainty  of  its  ultimate  soo- 
cesa,  166. 

Uussey,  Robert,  B.B.,  Oxford,  an  exsminaHon  ef 
the  new  form  of  the  statutes,  87.    See  Oxford. 


Julius  (Pope)  II.,  the  plan  of  reboilding  St.  Peter^ 

conceived  by  him,  16. 
Justice,  retributive  hutanee  of,  316. 

K. 

Kelly,  Mr.  Fitzroy,  M.P.,  his  Bill  for  the  AboUtion 
of  the  Punishment  of  Death,  306. 


I^fayette,  Marquis  de,  anecdote  of,  312. 
Lawrence  collection,   the,  contains  the  drawHige 

for  many  of  RaphatPs  most  celebrated  pietores, 

15. 
Leake,  Colonel,   192  ;  his  doctrine  that  to  doubt 

the  reality  of  the  Trojan  war  would  shake  ihm 

fabric  of  profane  history,  examined,  198. 
Lilts,  Conte    Pompeo,    *  Storia    delle    Famiglie 

cclebri  Italianc,*  167  ;  Its  classical  and  expensive 

character,  169. 
Liverpool  the  most  unhealthy  city  in  Enirland,  68. 
Lowe,  Mi<««,  poems  chiefly  dramatic,  199;  her  ex. 

traordinsry  acquirements,  213  ;  extracts,  ib. 
Lyttlcton,  panegyrical  epistle  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  ap* 

poifltment  as  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  HI. 

M. 

Magnetism,  Terrestrial,  144.    SeeGaiMa. 
Maria  del  Occidente,  199, 
Medici  fkmily,  the,  170. 
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M'Tiabetii,  Coniit  do,  S03 ;  his  vanity  tad  bad 
oharaoter,  ib. ;  pretends  to  have  arranged  for 
Romilijr'B  introduotion  to  Parliament,  310;  Him 
appropriation  of  the  literary  labours  of  others, 
313;  extracts  from  Roniilly*s  written  opinions 
of  him,  313. 

Morbui,  Carlo,  '  Stone  dei  Municipti  Italiani  UIos- 
trate/  107  ;  a  Taluable  statistic  writer,  170, 

Mortality,  comparative,  in  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
70. 

Mortality,  the,  of  a  Kingdom,  the  host  test  of  its 
happiness  and  prosperity,  Q2, 

Musie,  Prince  George  of  Uanover,  Ideas  on,  363. 

N. 

Niobuhr,  Barthoid  Georgo,  account  of  the  life  of, 
from  bis  own  letters  and  the  reminiscences  of 
hb  friends,  26!l  ;  parent isc,  270;  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  languai^ea,  271 ;  and  statistics,  272 ; 
Niebuhr  at  the  Kiel,  ib. ;  Cupenhaj^en,  273 ;  in 
England,  274 ;  in  Denmark,  27G  ^  becomes  a 
naturalized  Prussian,  277  ;  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Holland,  27d ;  position  as  a  man  of  letters,  279, 
enthusiasm  against  the  French,  230  ;  becomes 
instructor  to  tlio  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  281 ; 

foes  tn  Rome  as  ambassador,  282 ;  reception  by 
*ius  VII,  283;  illustrations  of  his  character; 
254  ;  translates  a  paper  from  the  *  Quarterly/ 
283  ;  tlie  Neapolitan  revolution,  287  ;  jealousy 
of  the  librarian  at  the  Vatican,  ib. ;  his  perilous 
position  at  Rome,  288 ;  the  last  seven  years  of 
hid  life,  289 ;  character  as  a  statesman  and  man 
of  letters,  290  ;  political  and  religious  opinions, 
291. 

Northampton,  the  late  Marchioness — '  Irene,'  199 ; 
the  story  described,  208  ;  extracts,  ib. ;  the  mar- 
chioness a  poetess  of  a  high  order,  209. 

Norton,  the  Hon.  Mrs.,  *  The  Dream  and  other 
Poems,'  199  ;  the  Byron  of  modern  poetesses, 
200 ;  extract ifrom  the  dedication  of  *  Th«%  Dream,' 
ib.  ;  from  the  poem,  201 ;  advice  to  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, 202. 


Oxford — Tutors  and  Professors,  87  ;  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  Oxford  at  present,  ib. ;  its  amendment 
within  the  last  forty  years,  88 ;  universities  and 
colleges,  ib. ;  professorial  and  tutorial  systems  of 
education,  89  ;  relations  between  the  senior  and 
junior  members  of  colleges,  90  ;  education  of 
youth  not  the  primary  object  of  colleges,  94  ; 
deans,  ib. ;  tutors,  95  ;  they  should  be  clergy, 
men,  96  ;  their  other  requisite  qualifications,  97 ; 
professors,  ib. ;  the  two  systems  must  go  hand, 
in-hand  to  be  fully   developed,  98  ;  additional 

'  examinations  slioulJ  be  instituted,  99  ;  inade- 
quacy  of  the  present  payments  to  professors,  ib. ; 
remedies  suggcbtid,  100. 


Paritheisra  an  avowed  creed  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  62. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  the  first  germ  of,  in  1776 — 
Mr.  Pitt's  Speech,  130  ;  no  conneetion  with  the 
reform  of  1833,  ib. 

Parry,  Sir  Edward,  232. 

Passavant — *  Rafael  von  Urbino  und  Sein  Vater 
Giovanni  Santi,'  1 — Divisions  of  the  work  ; 
Federigo  Feltrio,  duke  of  Urbino,  2  ;  Giovanni 
Santi's  MS.  poem  in  praise  of  Federigo,  3  ;  his- 
tory of  the  painters  of  Urbino,  4 ;  Raphael's 
early  life,  9  ;  pupil  of  Pietro  Peragino,  ib.  ;  his 
«arliest  works,  10 ;  the  immediate  development 


of  hb  talmit%  ib. ;  $ni  visit  to  florOBM,  fh.  | 
imitations  from  other  matters,  11 ;  oommisioD 
for  an  altar-piece  from  the  nuns  of  Mont  Luce, 
12  ;  visit  to  Bologna,  ib. ;  pictures  painted  by 
him  for  Henry  VII.  of  England,  13  ;  pretensions 
of  Urbino  to  rank  as  a  school  of  taste,  ib. ;  his 
paintings  in  1507,  14  ;  rivalry  with  Michael 
Angelo,  ib,  ;  invited  to  Rome  in  1508  ;  his  la- 
bours until  1543,  during  the  pontificate  of  Julias 
11.,  ib.  ;  frescoes,  16;  circamstances  tbataifeoW 
od  the  style  of  his  art,  17 ;  His  oil-paintings  uflet 
the  death  of  Julius,  18  ;  literary  pursuits,  20  ; 
the  Cartoons,  21  ;  Passavant's  history  of  tha 
latter  period  of  Raphael's  life  defective,  22 ; 
Raphael  an  architect  and  sculptor,  ib. ;  the 
*  Raphael  Ware,'  ib. ;  ordinary  life  and  habits, 
23  ;  letter  to  his  uncle  Francia,  ib. ;  death  of 
Maria  Bibrena,  his  betrothed,  25  ;  La  Fornarina, 
ib. ;  genius  and  character,  26 ;  place  of  his 
burial  and  opening  of  his  tomb  in  1833,  ib  ;  his 
•opposed  skull  ia  possession  of  the  academy  of 
Su  Luke,  ib. 

Peragino,  Pietro,  the  roaster  of  Raphael,  8 ;  Michael 
Angelo's  contemptuous  treatment  of,  ib. 

*  Phantasmion'  described,  216 ;  extracts,  217. 

Pisano,  Ntcolo,  183. 

Pitt,  William,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  102.  Sea 
Taylor. 

Pitt,  William,  the  younger,  133. 

Platonism,  36.    See  Creuzer. 

Poetesses,  Modem  English,  199 ;  they  are  nnmer^ 
ouB,  and  many  of  tLem  are  very  accomplished 
scholars,  200 ;  the  Quarterly  wreath  of,  218. 

Professorial  system  of  Oxford,  97. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  47.    See  Creuzer. 

Public  Health  and  MorUlity,  62.  See  SUtistieal 
Reports  on  Sickness  of  Troops,  63. 


Rafael  von  Urbino,  1.     See  Passavant. 

Kegistrar.Ghoeral  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 
First  Report  of,  62  ;  great  value  of  Mr.  Lister's 
labours — his  division  of  England,  64  ;  mortality 
in  London,  ib.  ;  as  compared  with  the  country, 
65  ;  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  large  povincial 
towns,  67  ;  fevers  in  London,  ib. ;  causes  of 
destitution  and -death,  66;  remedies  suggested, 
67. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Physicians,  1840-^ 
approved  by  the  Royal  Society,  144  ;  drawn  up 
by  professor  Lloyd,  160. 

Roinilly^ir  Samuel,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of,  edited 
by  his  Sons,  294 ;  impolicy  of  its  publication, 
295  ;  materials  of  the  work,  ib. ;  Sir  Samuel's 
ancestry,  296  ;  disposition  to  melancholy,  207 ; 
bound  to  a  chancery  sworn  clerk,  298  ;  reiigioos 
feelings,  ib. ;  the  Rev.  M.  Roget,  299 ;  his  admi- 
ration of  Rousseau,  ib. ;  enters  Gray's  Jon  as  a 
student,  301 ;  deep  study  affects  his  health,  ib.; 
visits  Geneva  and  Paris,  302;  Romilly,  the  Paris 
watchmaker,  303;  early  employed  upon  the 
reform  of  Criminal  Law,  304 ;  mtimacy  with 
Baynes,306  ;  called  to  the  bar,  ib. ;  intioduced 
to  Franklin,  307  ;  unjust  opinion  of  his  legal 
brethren,  ib. ;  his  servant  Bickerft,  ib. ;  intro- 
duction to  Mirabeau,  308  ;  its  influence  on  hit 
future  life,  ib.;  introduction  to  Lord  Lansdowna 
309  ;  success  on  circuit  and  rapid  rise  in  his  pn»* 
fession,  310;  death  of  BayncF,  311;  Dumont 
succeeds  to  his  friendship,  ib.  ;  visit  to  Paris  and 
the  Bicfitre,  312 ;  labours  on  hi«  return  to  England 
313 ;  strong  disapproval  of  the  French  Revulu. 
tion,  ih  ;  opinion  of  the  National  Assem* 
bly,  314  ;  meets  his  future  wife  at  Bowood, 
315;  visit  to  Ftois  in  1802,  extracts  {torn  h^Tp 


IfSO 


iMkr. 


WoTMl,  BH ;  he  beeonrai  acquAioM  with  the 
rHdee  of  Walei,  d\9 ;  olfe  red  a  eeel  in  perliaineii  t 
by  hie  Royal  Highness,  Sl9  ;  made  Soliciior- 
<6eiieral  and  M.P^  >b. ;  parliamentary  conduct, 
8sM^ ;  attack  upon  Lor  J  Melville,  3S1 :  election 
cODtesta,  ib. ;  beaten  at  metol  election,  323  ; 
pftrihi,montary  hietory  iVom  1815,  393 ;  pveaent 
from  Parr,  324;  electigu  for  Weetmineier  in 
I8fl8,  ib. ;  death,  385. 
ftliiaohi^  notices  of  Raphael,  1. 


8. 


Miine,  Major,  SoTcnth  Report  of  the  British  Asso. 
ciatioB  on  Terrestrial  Mafrnetism,  150  ;  editor  of 
WrangeU's  ezpeditioas,  218. 

Banti  Giovanni,  1.    See  Passavant. 

Sierra  Loone  described,  81  ;  mortality  of  troopa  at, 
ib. 

(Bosibius,  the  apologist,  4b. 

Southey  Mrs.,  •  Soliury  hours,*  199;  The  Cowper 
0f  Modem  Poetesses,  2ll  ;  *The  Pauper's 
Death^d,'  ib. ;  *  The  Birth-day,  212. 

Statistical  Reports  on  Sickness,  Mortality,  and 
Invaliding  among  Troops  in  British  Colonies, 
62 ;  Talue  of  these  reports,  63  ;  comparisons 
between  the  morulity  of  soldiers  and  civilians, 
70  ;  suicides,  71 ;  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
mvaliding,  ib.  ;  influence  of  the  seasons,  73 ; 
ratio  of  mortality  of  troopa  in  the  colonies,  73 ; 
hiflueoee  of  age  and  i^njp;^  of  residence  oa.  mor- 
tality of  troops,  78 ;  dimrence  between  officers 
and  soldiers,  ib. ;  effect  of  the  climate  of  the 
tropics  on  the  constitutbn  of  Englishmen,  ib. ; 
raUo  of  mortality  among  black  troopis  80  ;  mor. 
talityof  the  VVest  fndtan  and  Iimian  Islands 
diminishing,  82  ;  malaria,  ib. ;  defective  arrsnge- 
ments  for  preserving  the  health  oi^  our  troops  in 
the  colonies,  an<l  measures  already  adopted  to 
remedy  tliem,  83. 

Stirling,  John,  Poems,  84 :  Mr.  Stirling  possessed 
of  a  rich  vein  of  classical  fancy,  86 ;  extract 
from  *  Joan  of  Arc,'  ib. 


^ylor,  W.  8.  Es(|„  and  Captain  Pringle.    •  The 

Correspondence  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  ChaU 

ham.*  102;  sketch  of  his  early  life,  103;  maiden 

speech,  ib. ,  appointed  Groom  of  the  fiedcham. 

ber   to  the    rrinoe    of   Wales,   104  ;  growing 

importance  of  his  talents,  105 ;  Murray  and  Pitt, 

ib. ;   his    attacks    upon   Georjre  If.,  106  ;  left 

X10,000  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  107  ; 

ayersion  of  the  King  to  Pitt,  ih.  ;  bis  convenient 

atucks  of  gout,  108  ;  again  in  opposition,  109  ; 

resignation    of   the   Newcastle    administration, 

owing  to  the  King's  reftisal  to  appoint  Mr.  Pitt, 

110  ;  their  return  to  office  with  Mr.  Pitt  as  Vice 

Treasurer  of  Ireland,  ib. ;  further  promotion  of 

Mr.  Pitt,  and  reconciliatmn  with  the  King,  ib.  ; 

his  place  hunting,  and   change  of  sentiments! 

\    113  ;  Duke  of  Newcastle  becomes  First  Lord  of 

'      Treasury,   115;  Mr.   Pitt  excluded  from   high 

office,  ib. ;  letter  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  ib. ;  union 

between   Pitt  and  Pox,  117;  combined  atUck 

Upon  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ib. ; 

the  union  dissolved,  118  ;  Fox  admitt  d  to  the 

Cabinet,  ib. ;  P.tt  dismissed  from   his  office  of 

Paymaster,  119  ;  receives  a  pension  which  does 

not  soften  his  opposition,  ib. :  resignation  of  the 

Duke  of  Newcastle— Mr.  Pitt  made  Secretary 

of  SUte  in  anew  administration,  ISO  ;  form  da. 

ble  opposition  to  it,  131 ;  dismissal  ib. ;  a  New 

tsaatle  takd  Ptttmiiiistry  formcU,  199;  his  altbged 


mode  of  doiBg  tha  poblio%afaieM  ISS ;  t 
resignation,  ib. ;  death  of  Gcorga  U.,  and 
difficulties  of  tha  administratioii^  194 ;  vesifiiaition 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  peerage  to  Mrs.  Pitt,  and  apeoakm, 
ib. :  the  Bote  mlniotry  fanned  and  disioi^ed, 
125  ;  failure  of  an  attempt  to  admit  Mr.  Pitt  to  . 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  George  Grenville  npoB  IIib 
death  of  Lord  Egremont,  ib. ;  Wilkea,  1S6; 
internal  weakness  of  tlie  Miaistry,  illnasaof  Ae 
King,  Regency  Bill,  128  ;  negociations  between 
the  King,  Lord  Temple,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  ib.;  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  and  the  Rockingham  adminis. 
tration,  139 ;  unaoeountabk  oondocC  of  *  Mr. 
Pitt  ib. ;  overtures,  131  ;  dissolution  of  tha 
Rockingham  administration,  tb. ;  Mr.  Pitt  elevat- 
ed to  the  House  of  Peers,  formation  of  hia 
ministry,  133 ;  ineomprebeneible  conduct,  total 
neglect  of  his  duties,  134 ;  disturbances  in 
America,  134 }  reappearance  in  the  House  of 
Lord<i,  ib. ;  resignation  and  renewal  of  hia  vim  ur, 
ib. ;  in  close  confidence  with  Mr.  Caleraft,  138 ; 
the  greatest  period  of  his  life,  199 ;  illostratiuna 
of  his  character^  140 ;  cloeing  «eene  of  hia  liie« 
142 ;  character,  ib. 

Temple,  Lord,  138-] 31. 

Terrestrial  Magnetism,  148.    See  Oaon. 

Troy,  on  the  site  of.  190-194. 

Tutors  of  Oxford,  87. 

U. 

Unirersities,  German,  ddfined,  M. 
CJrbino,  painters  of,  4. 


V, 


V ,  IX  Poems  by,  199  ;  The  Queen  of  PoetruMa, 

314 ;  extracts,  ib. 
Vasari,  life   of  Raphael,  1 — ^picture  of  Raphaera 

genius  and  character,  26. 
Vasari,  Giorgio^  Le  Opera  di^  167 ;  character  of 

the  work ,  ib. ;  early  hiMory  o(  Var an,  168 ;  origin 

oi  bis  *  Vite  degli  Arlefici,*  ib. ;  iu  value,  169. 
Vine,  improved   culture  of  the  grape,  36.     Sea 

Hoare. 


W. 


Wales,  Prince  of,  case  of  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Hugh  Seymour,  and  Mrs.  FiizUerbert,  S18  ; 
cause  of  his  hostility  to  the  Catholics  when  he 
became  Regent,  ib. 

Wal|>ole,  Horace,  reply  to.  by  Mr.  Pitt,  104  ;  let- 
ters  lo  Sir  CJurace  Mann,  lu5.  111. 

Wilkes's  ciiaracUr  of  Chatham,  102. 

Wordsworth,  obligations  of  Great  Britain  to,  834  ; 
enthusiasm  when  an  Oxford  honorary  degree 
was  conferred  upon  him,  ib. 

Wortley,  Lady  Emmeline,  poems,  199;  her 
alleged  wretched  HOPS,  309  ;  extracts  from  tha 
poems,  310 ;  c<iunsel  offered  to  her  ladyship, 
311. 

Wrangell,  Baron  von,  '  Narrative  of  an  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Polar  Sea  in  1820-21-22-33,'  218  ; 
object  of  the  expedition,  319  ;  Wrangeli's  arrival 
at  Kolyma,  320 ;  mammoth  elephants,  ib. ; 
Cuvier  theory.  231 ;  EfKiuimaux  dogp,  322  ;  firat 
journey  from  Kolyma,  ib. ;  aurora  borealir,  5224  ; 
summer  visits  to  Siberia,  the  TFchutschif 
lb. ;  second  winter  journey,  225 ;  perilous  p<iai- 
tions,  ib.  ;  third  journev,  ib. ;  fourth  journey, 
226  ;  difficulties  and  dangers,  227  ;  the  Polar 
Sea  a  wide  ocean,  228  ;  the  north  west  passage 
practicable,  230 ;  causes  of  prerious  failures, 
331 ;  expense  should  not  prevent  other  expadU 
tions,  333 ;  there  is  no  risk  of  liia,  ib. 
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